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During  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Fourth  ParUament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  and  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  the.  Twenty-first,  appointed 
to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  First  Day  of  November, 
1810,  in  the  Fifty-first  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Ma- 
jesty  King  GEORGE  the  Third.  ISess.  1810/1 1. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Fridiy,  Fcbfuofy  22,  181  !• 


Catholics  OF  Ieeland— Mb«  Wbllxs- 
Hy  PoLfe' s  CiftcuLAB  Lbttbi.]  The  Mar- 
qoii  of  LanMdowne  rose  for  the  parpote  of 
calling  their  lordships'  attentioo  to  the  do- 
cuments, which  lay  open  the  table>  and 
had  beeo  produced  in  consequence  of  a 
motion  made  on  a  former  day  by  his  noble 
friend  (the  earl  of  Moira,)  whose  absence 
he  regretted  upon  this  bccasion.  The  do- 
coments  which  had  been  prodoced  as  a 
groond  for  issuing  the  Circular  Letter  to 
the  sheriffi  and  chief  magistrates  of  the 
principal    towns    throughout    Ireland,* 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  said 
Circular : 

CjBcuLABLBTTBByWrittenby  the  command 
of  his  ffrace  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the 
aeTerafSheriA  and  Chief  Magistrates 
of  the  principal  Towns  throughout  Ire- 
land. 
««  Sir :— It  being  reported,  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  iu.  the  county  of 
are  to  be  called  together,  or  have  been  call- 
ed together,  to  nominate  or  appoint  persons 
as  representatives,  delegates  or  managers, 
to  act  on  their  behalf  as  members  of  an 
unlawful  Assembly,  sitting  in  Dublin,  and 
calling  itself '<  The  Catholic  Committee/' 
you  are  required,  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  the  3Srd  of  the  king, 
chap.  29,  to  cause  to  be  arrested,  and  to 
commit  to  prison  (unless  bail  shall  be 
^Teii),  all  persons  within  your  iuriidiction, 
(VOL  XIX-) 


prohibiting  th«  meetings  of  the  Catholics, 
were  now  before  them :  but  covid  their 
lordships  be  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  government  of  Ire* 
land  ?  When  his  noble  friend  had  brought 
the  subject  some  days  since  under  their 
lordships'  consideration,  and  had  asked  for 
information  respecting  the  grounds  and 
motives,  upon  which  the  government  of 
Iffeland  had  acted*  on  having  recourse  to 
so  harsh,  so  violent,  and  so  intemperate  » 
measure,  what  was  the  answer  which  had 
then  been  returned  ?  Why,  that  the  order 
for  putting  In  force  the  convention  bill  in 
Ireland,  did  not  emanate  from  the  Princo 
Regent,  did  not  emanate  from  the  British 
government,  but  had  actually  emanated 


who  shall  be  guilty  of  giving  or  having 
given,  or  of  publishingor  having  published, 
or  of  caoiing  or  having  caused  to  be  given 
or  published  any  written  or  other  notice 
of  the  election  and  appointment,  in  any 
manner,  of  such  representative,  delegate, 
or  manager,  as  aforesaid:  or  of  attending, 
voting,  or  acting,  or  of  having  attended, 
voted,  or  acted,  in  any  manner,  in  tha 
choice  or  appointment  of  such  represen- 
tative, delegate,  or  manager.  And  you 
are  to  communicate  these  directions,  as  for 
as  lies  in  your  power,  forthwith,  to  the 
several  magistrates  of  the  said  county  of 

"  N.  B.  Sherifls  are  to  act  under  the 
warrant  of  magistrates,  in  cases  where  the 
crime  has  been  committed. 

"  By  command  of  his  grace,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. (Signed)  W.  W.  Polb/' 
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from  the  Irish  goTernment,  and  that  ander 
circamstances  which,  in  the  minds  of  mi- 
nisters, seemed  to  afford  complete  satis- 
faction, and  fully  to  justify  the  propriety 
of  the  measure  which  had  thus  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  been  taken.  It  had  even 
been  acknowledged  by  ministers  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  measure  nor  of  the  ne- 
cessity that  led  to  it,  until  the  accounts 
had  been  received  from  Ireland,  of  the 
measure  having  been  actually  put  in  force^ 
stid  yet  after  this  dental  of  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  matter,  and  after  justifying  the 
Irish  government  on  the  plea  of  the  ne«- 
cessity  of  the  case  and  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion,  which  called  for  a  measure  of 
auch  harshness,  what  informlition  had  they 
yet  laid  before  the  House  in  explanation 
of  such  conduct,  but  a  letter  dated  the  Ist 
of  January,  purporting  to  be  written  by 
Mr*  Edward  Hay,  a  person  who  styled 
himself  Secretary  of  the  Caiholic  Com- 
mittee in  Dablio?*    Upon  the  appear- 


*  Copy  of  a  printed  Letter  from  Edward 
Hay,  styling  himself  '*  Secretary  to 
the  General  Committee  of  the  Ca- 
tholics in  Ireland,  sitting  in  Dublin,'' 
to  the  Catholics  in  the  different  Coun- 
ties throughout  Ireland :— Transmitt- 
ed by  His  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
on  the  12th  February,  1811,  and  re- 
ceived on  the  14th  instant. 
"  Sir;-*I  am  directed  by  the  General 
Committee  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  to 
solicit  your  particular  attention  on  the 
present  occasion. 

*'  The  Committee  being  entrusted  with 
the  petition  of  the  Catholic  body,  feel  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  state  to  you,^their 
conviction  of  the  imperative  necessity  of 
an  increase  of  their  numbers,  so  that  there 
may  be  managers  of  the  petition  con- 
nected with  every  part  of  Ireland.  It  is 
highly  desirable,  that  the  Committee 
should  become  the  depository  of  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  Catholic  body; 
that  it  should  be  abl&to  ascertain,  in  order 
to  obey,  the  wishes,  and  clearly  under- 
stand the  wants,  of  all  their  Catholic  fellow 
subjects. 

"  This  is  the  more  requisite  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  when  there  appears  to  be  so 
near  a  prospect  of  complete  emancipa- 
tion;, and  the  Committee  are  convinced, 
that  their  emancipation  can  now  be  re- 
tarded, only  by  criminal  apathy  or  neg- 
lect amongst  the  Catholics  themselves. 

"  They  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you, 
the  propriety  of  appointing  ten  managera 
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ance  of  that  Letter,  which  they  now  con- 
ceived to  contain  cause  of  such  alarm,  and 
matter  of  such  peril,  did  they  immediately 
adopt  any  measure  to  allay  that  alarm,  or 
prevent  that  danger?  No  such  thing.  It 
Was  only  on  the  12th  of  February,  43  days 
subsequent  to  the  writing  of  that  Letter, 
that  any  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken 
of  it.  Yet  that  Letter  of  Mr.  Hay,  the 
secretary  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Committee, 
was  the  only  document  yet  before  the 
House,  and  the  only  ground  adduced  to 
justify  the  issuing  of  the  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  Pole,  Secretary  to  the  Irish  go- 
vernment, to  the  magistrates  and  sherifis 
of  the  difl^rertt  counties  in  Ireland.  What 
must  their  lordships  think  of  sUcb  a  justifi- 
cation of  such  a  measure,  and  of  the  pe- 
riod of  time  allowed  to  elapse  between 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Hay's  Letter  and  the 
issuing  of  Mr.  Pole's  Circular,  to  which  it 
was  said  to  have  given  rise  ?  Were,  then, 
the  noble  lords  opposite,  in  possession  of     * 

of  the  petition  in  your  county*  There  are 
now  survivors  of  the  persons  who 

were  delegates  in  the  year  1793:  these 
persons  are  already  constituent  members 
of  the  Committee ;  and  as  such,  managers 
of  the  petition ;  so  that  you  have  to  ap- 
point only  additional  managers. 

*'  The  Committee  desire  to  add,  that  by 
the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  no  specie9  of 
delegation  or  representation  can  be  suf- 
fered to  take  place ;  nor  can  any  person, 
without  a  gross  violation  of  the  law,  be  a 
representative  or  delegate,  or  act  under 
any  name  as  a  representative  or  delegate. 
Engaged,  as  we  are,  in  a  struggle  for  legal 
and  constitutional  rights,  it  is  our  duty,  as 
well  as  our  inclination  and  decided  deter- 
mination, not  to  violate  the  spirit,  nor 
even  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  is,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  observed,  that  the  law 
to  which  we  allude,  does. not  interfere 
with  the  subject's  undoubted  right  to  pe- 
tition parliament;  nor  of  course  with  the 
only  method  by  which  so  large  a  body  as 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  could  concur  in 
forwarding  a  petition ;  namely,  by  leav- 
ing th^  management  of  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  persons^  who  deserve  and  possess 
their  confidence. 

*'  And  the  Committee  cannot  refrain, 
dti  this  occasion,  from  calling  to  your  re- 
collection the  words  of  that  celebrated 
champion  of  loyalty  and  religion,  Edmund        i 
Burke,  relative    to  the  Irish   Catholics :        j 
'  Tour  enemies  are  embodied,  what  be-        j 
'  comes  of  you  if  you  are  only  individuals?* 
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no  better  jnslification  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  government  for  putting  fin  force 
mn  act  of  wttich,  whatever  might  be  sop- 
poeed  to  be  iu  neceuity,  when  it  was  first 
deemed  proper  and  expedient  to  adopt  it, 
had  been  allowed  to  lie  dormant  for  at 
least  13  years  ?  Daring  that  interval,  that 
law  appeared  to  have  been  violated  in 
many  instances,  particularly  by  the  meet- 
ing of  what  was  called  the  Orange  Lodge, 
but  no  alarm  seemed  to  be  felt  at  these  in* 
stances  of  its  violation,  till  43  days  afler 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Hay's  letter,  when 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  revise  and  put 
that  odious  law  in  force  against  the  Ca- 
tholics. The  great  and  lejuling  objection 
to  this  act  of  the  Irish  government,  and 
which  was  so  ably  stated  by  his  noble 
friend  (the  earl  of  Moira)  on  a  former  day, 
was  that  which  applied  to  the  mode  and 
the  time  in  which  it  was  put  in  execution. 
The  statute  had,  as  he  before  stated,  laid 
dormant  for  more  than  1 3  years ;  meetings 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  had  regularly  been 
held ;  the  government  had  on  every  occa- 
sion been  privy  to  those  meetings  so  held, 
and  inasmuch  as  they  permitted  them,  the 
Catholics  were  naturally  led  to  believe 
and  expect  they  they  received  their  sanc- 
^  tion  and  acquiescence.  Far  should  it  be 
from  him  to  countenance  and  support  what 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  constitution  : 
if  any  set  of  men  should  form  themselves 
into  a  convention,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  violation  of  the  law,  by  giving 
to  themselves  a  permanent  existence,  he 
would  be  one  of  the  first  to  aet  his  face 
against  the  existence  of  any  such  as- 
sembly, because  their  existence  would  be 
incompatible  with  that  of  the  constitution. 
But  where  was  this  spirit  to  be  discovered 
in  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ;  where  was 
such  an  intention  made  manifest?  The 
noble  secretary  indeed,  had  said  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  he  wished  the  Let 
— ^  -  ■  -   -  . 

"  The  Committee  does  not  presume  to 
interfere  with  the  mode  in  which  you  shall 
think  fit  to  nominate  those  managers  of  the 
petition  ;  save  that  it  must  not  be  by  any 
election  or  appointment  to  represent  any 
person  or  persons,  or  any  district  or  place 
whatsoever.  They  moreover  beg  leave 
to  suggest  the  propriety  of  expedition  ; 
and  request  that  you  will  nave  the  goodness 
to  reply  to  this  letter,  and  to  state  your 
senriments  on  this  subject,  adding,  if  it  shall 
so  please  you,  the  names  of  persons, 

whom  you  conceive  most  fit  to  manage 
the  petition  in  your  couBty* 


ter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Catholics  to  ba 
annexed  to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Ireland,  that  it  would  be  round  that 
the  Catholics  meditated  an  intentional  and 
systematic  violation  of  the  laws  of  their 
country.  He  now  called  upon  that  noble 
secretary  to  furnish  any  document  whicli 
could  give  them  that  information.  The 
Letter  on  the  table  did  not  contain  one  pa« 
ragraph  which  could  lead  to  such  a  con* 
elusion ;  but1>reathed  throughout  a  spirit  of 
respect  and  submission  to  the  laws  of  their 
country;  the  obswance  of  which  it 
strongly  inculcated  in  those,  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  '  No  ground,  then,  was 
shewn  for  this  serere  measure  to  a  whole 
body  of  subjects  respectable  on  every  ac- 
count ;  a  measure,  which  their  loyalty 
and  general  conduct  rendered  wholly  un- 
necessary, and  which  could  not  be  in 
unison  with  the  known  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  illustrious  person  who  had 
taken  upon  him  the  arduous  task  of  ex- 
ercising the  royal  authority.  The  calling 
this  dormant  statute,  therefore,  into  force 
after  so  many  meetings  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion had  been  permitted,  was  peculiarly 
unbecoming,  not  only  from  the  time  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  but 
from  the  inconsiderate  haste  and  rashness 
with  which  it  was  attended.  Though  43  diiy^ 
had  been  suffered  to  elapse  without  any  no* 
tice  being  taken  of  Mr.  Hay's  letter,  yet  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion  and  the  neces-' 
sity  of  the  measure  became  suddenly  so 
great  that  time  was  not  given  to  consult 
with  the  government  of  England  on  its 
propriety,  or  even  to  take  the  pleasure  of 
the  Prince  Regent  respecting  it,  who  was 
just  then  taking  upon  himself  the  reins  of 
government.  What  were  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  his  Royal  Highness,  on  this 
question,  there  could  not  be  much  doubt; 
nor  could  his  disposition  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland   be  well   called  in 


«*  In  appointing  those  managers,  the 
committee  respectfully  solicit  your  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  many  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  naming  managers* 
whose  avocations  require,  or  leisure  per- 
mits their  permanent  or  occasional  resi- 
dence in  Dublin,  where  the  ultimate  ar- 
rangements, as  to  the  petition,  can  best  be 
made.  I  have  further  to  observe  to  you, 
that  all  the  noble  lords  who  constitute  the 
Catholic  peerage,  are  already  managera 
of  the  petition.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
your,  &c.   (Signed}~£DWAao  Hat,  Sec/' 
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question.  He  ahoold  ground  nothing, 
however,  on  what  were  the  well  known  or 
supposed  opinions  of  bis  Royal  Highness. 
Sure  be  was  that,  on  all  occasions  his 
Royal  Highness  would*  feel  that  the  hand 
of  goTernment  should  be  firm  and  ener- 
getic, particularly  under  all  the  circum- 
•tances  of  the  present  moment;  but  his 
Royal  Highness  would  also  never  forget, 
that  firjnnness  did'not  consist  in  rashness,  in- 
temperance, and  violence ;  and  under  what 
other  colour  could  the  measure  which  had 
been  so  unadvisedly  taken  in  Ireland  be 
fairly  considered  ?  The  noble  Secretary  of 
.  State  had  indeed  affirmed,  that  there  was 
discovered  among  the  Caibolics  of  Ireland 
a  deliberate;  systematic  intention  of  violat- 
ing the  law.  Had  the  noble  earl  adduced 
any  inform utiun  upon  which  to  ground 
•uch  a  charge,  he  would  be  among  the 
first  to  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  the 
stepii  that  had  been  taken,  fiut  the  only, 
information  yet  before  their  lordships  to 
warrant  the  assertions  of  the  noble  earl, 
and  juNti fy  the  c<'nduci  of  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, consisted  in  the  single  letter 
then  on  their  lordships' table.  Could  such 
information  justify  such  a  measure,  espe- 
cially under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  when  it  was  p'Ut  in  force?  He 
was  convinced  it  could  not.  He  should 
therefore  move  for  the  production  of  other 
papers,  by  ^liich  further  and  more  satis- 
factory liiht  might  he  thrown  upon  the 
business.  If  the  noble  earl  should  rest 
bis  objection  to  his  motion,  on  the  impro- 
priety of  giving  publicity  to  such  infor- 
mation, he  would  be  satisfied  with  having 
it  referred  to  a  secret  committee  ;  but  if 
that  proposal  did  not  meet  the  noble 
carl's  approbation,  he  should  -move, 
^'  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
praying  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleas- 
ed to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid 
before  the  House  copies  or  extracts  of  all 
dispatches  addressed  to,  or  received  from 
bis  excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
iand,  respecting  the  Circular  Letter  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Secretary  Pole  to  the 
Sheriffs  and  Magistrates  of  Ireland.^' 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  fell  it  to  be  his 
duly  to  oppo^  the  present  motion,  because 
no  sufficient  grounds  had  been  laid  for 
agreeing  to  it ;  and  because  the  infor- 
mation already  on  the  table  was.  sufficient 
to  answer  the  object  of  the  motion  made 
bv  a  noble  lord  the  other  night.  That  no* 
bfe  lord's  ipoiion  was  confijied  to  the  pro- 
4)ii£tioa  of  a  •ingle  document^  and  the  letter 
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of  Mr.  Hay  was  produce<)  in  comeonenceof 
a  motion  of  his  own*  He  felt  much  difficulty 
at  the  present  moment  in  giving  farther  in* 
formation;  but  he  had  given  their  lord- 
ships a  positive  record,  which  proved  the 
deliberate  attempt  at  the  violation  of  law, 
and  was  inconsistent  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  public  tranquillity*  He  had  been  mis* 
taken  when  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
said  by  him,  that  the  body  of  the  Catholics 
meditated  a  systematic  violation.  He 
meant  no  such  thing  against  that  numerous 
and  respectable  body  ;  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  measures  intended  to  be  prevent* 
ed,  were  as  much  against  the  sense  pf  the 
most  respectable  pan  of  the  body  of  the 
Catholics,  as  they  were  against  that  of 
the  Protestants,  and  that  they  deprecated 
the,  adoption  of  them  equally.  He  be- 
lieved, in  his  conscience,  that  the  majority 
of  the  Catholic  body  were  loyal  and  well 
aiiected  to  the  connection  with  England  ; 
and  that  they  did  not  desire  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  way  proposed  by  a  few  of 
their  number.  As  to  the  case  of  the  pre- 
sent committee  sitting  in  Dublin,  being 
also  a  violation  of  the  law,  he  would  not 
enter  into  the  question,  whether  it  had 
been  wise  or  not,  to  allow  that  body  to 
continue  their  sitting  as  they  had  hitherto 
done;  but  whether  this  were  wise  or  un- 
wise, he  could  not  be  persuaded^  that  it 
would  have  been  wise  to  overlook  the  at- 
tempt to  cirry  such  a  meeting;;  to  the  great 
and  undefined  extent  proposed,  and  to  suf- 
fer it  to  assume,  as  it  necessarily  would, 
an  intirely  new  character.  Were  his  opi- 
nions decidedly  favourable  to  the  total  re- 
moval of  the  remaining  disabilitieJ^  to 
which  the  Catholics  were  subject,  he 
should  still  entertain  his  present  senti- 
ments  on  this  particular  subject.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  greater  grievance  for  the 
Catholics,  than  the  existence  of  such  a 
body  professing  to  be  the  representative! 
of  all  the  Catholics.  There  had  been  no 
attempt  whatever  intended  or  made.. to 
prevent  the  right  of  petitioning,  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  consiitutibn  :  but  the 
very  usage  of  their  lordships*  House  for- 
bad the  receiving  of  petitions  except  from 
individuals  subscribing  for  themselves,  or 
from' bodies,  which  had  a  legal,  corporate 
existence.  An  instance  of  this  sort  had 
even  recently,  occurred  in  the  case  of  e 
petition  professing  to  come  from  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Livery  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don* The  petitions  intended  to  be  prer 
sented  by  the  Catholics  had  been  aire  idy 
preparea  and  agreed  to,  and.  therefore 
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there  was  no  groond  for  meeting  on  ihftt 
ttthjecU  Considerable  inconv^nienciei 
might  accrue  from  the  production  of 
farther  paper*.  He  was  not  aware  that 
any  farther  information  waa  at  all  nc€ei> 
sary.  The  letter  on  the  table  shewed 
clearly  the  intention  to  Tiolate  the  laws, 
and  expose  to  danger  the  public  tranquil* 
lity. 

Earl  Grotvenor  considered  it  right  to 
keep  clear  altogether  of  the  merits  of  the 
queation  on  which  these  proceedings  had 
occurred*  and  thought  the  only  question 
before  them  was,  whether  the  strong  steps 
taken  by  the  Irish  government  could  be 
justified.*  It  was  certainly  possible  that 
they  might;  but  there  waa  nothing  on 
Ibeh-  table  to  prore  it«  and  they  could  not 
come  to  such  a  conclusion  without  the  ad- 
▼anuge  of  farther  and  more  particular  in- 
formation* Notwithstanding  the  recent 
assertions  of  the  friends  of  ministers,  and 
the  statements  so  often  made  in  some  of 
the  public  prinu,  sopposed  to  speak  the 
sentiments  of  government,  that  Ireland  was 
in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity,  the  pub- 
lication of  this  sironff  and  irritating  letter 
shewed  that  Ireland  was  very  tar  from 
being  in  such  a  situation.  After  a  lapse  of 
IS  years,  he  should  have  considered  the 
Convention  Act,  passed  at  a  disturbed  pe- 
riod,  as  obsolete.  At  that  time,  acts  of 
considerable  strictness  were  passed  in  this 
country,  and  which  he  believed  were  jus* 
tified  by  circumstances:  yet  they  were 
subsequently  done  away  here,  and  he 
should  think  that  the  same  step  should 
have  taken  place  in  Ireland.  It  was  cu- 
rious to  iearn  thai  ministers  should  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  when  they  must 
have  known  that  the  Letter  of  Mr.  Hay 
had  been  writ i en  for  five  weeks.  It  was 
curiuQ^  that  Mr.  Pole  left  this  country 
only  on  the  3d  of  February,  and  was  not 
instructed  in  any  respect  on  this  point ; 
but  immediately  on  arriving  in  Ireland, 
published  this  letter  without  any  commu- 
nication with  the  government  here.  He 
might  suppose  they  thought,  that  if  a  com- 
munication had  been  made  here,  the 
Pnnce  Regent  might  have  .deemed  a  dif- 
ferent courM*  more  proper  to  pursue.  He 
saw  no  ground  in  the  proposed  meeting  to 
excite  additional  alarm,  except  as  to  the 
addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  meeting. 
That  was  not  great,  compared  with  tlie 
numbers  of  the  Catholics,  and  waa  not  a 
sufficient  sroondi  taken  alone.  It  roust 
therefore  be  coupled  with  circumstances 
which  were  not  to  be  disclosed  to  them. 


Whether  the  Irish  Government  were  right 
or  not  in  auch  a  measure,  they  appeared 
wrong  in  not  making  a  communication  to 
the  government  here,  previously.  Th« 
noble  Secretary  of  Stale  cotfid  not,  hm 
thought,  have  any  objection  to  give  infor* 
mation  to  a  Secret  Committee. 

Lord  GreitviiU  could  not  hot  offer  a 
few  observations  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  noble  Secretary  of  State,  who  had 
risen  to  answer  the  speech  of  his  noble 
friend,  did  any  thing  but  answer  the  more 
prominent  points  of  that  speech  ;  and,  in- 
deed, in  avoiding  to  do  so,  he  acted  wisely. 
His  nol^le  friend  pressed  for  an  explana* 
tion  of  thb  reasons  which  induced  the  Irisk 
government  so  Ions  to  have  delayed  the 
putting  in  force  of  the  Convention  Act» 
if  the  Letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Committee  was  really  the  cause  of 
their  resorting  to  a  measure  so  rash  and 
iniemperate.  He,  however,  pressed  in 
vain  tor  that  explanation.  It  waa  there- 
fore natural  to  conclude,  that  some  other 
grounds  existed  in  justification  of  such  a 
measure ;  and  a  knowledge  of  those 
grounds  it  was  the  object  of  his  noble 
friend's  motion  to  obtain.  In  expressine 
his  decided  disapprobation  of  this  rash  and 
intemperate  proceeding,  he  desired  not  to 
be  considered  as  prepared  or  dispesed  to 
vindicate  the  cause  of  any  description  of 
persons,  who  meant  to  act  in  an  illegal 
manner.  Oii  the  contrary,  he  would  al- 
ways do  his  utmost  to  ensure  obedience  to 
the  law :  and  if  it  could  be  shewn  that 
this  measure  was  the  only,  or  the  ready 
and  natural  mode  of  prevention  of  an  un- 
lawful /neeting.  he  should  agree  to  it.  If 
the  Catholics  had  any  intention  of  esta- 
blishing a  permanent  convention  to  repre- 
sent them,  he  should  be  sensible  of  the 
dangers  of  such  an  attempt,  and  would  be 
the  first  to  resist  it. .  Bat  of  this  there  waa 
no  proof:  as  little  was  there  any  proof  of 
any  kitid  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  go» 
vernment  to  admonish  them  of  the  dan- 
gers of  such  an  attempt,  to  make  allow- 
ances for  the  irritation  they  must  fi  el,  at 
seeing  themselves  exrludtid  from  an  equal 
participation  of  the  privileges  enjoyeii  by 
their  Protestant  fellow  subjects ;  an  exclu- 
iion  which  must  natural  ly  prove  so  galling 
to  freemen.  Such  furbearance  and  such 
admonition,  would  have  only  been  the  act 
of  a  mild*  beneficent,  and  paternal  go- 
vernment: but  such  a  disposition  was  not 
to  be  expected  from  the  noble  lords  op- 
posite ;  though  they  might  well  suppose 
it  to  be  the  disposition  o£  the  illuatriona 
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person  who  was  at  the  moraeot  preparing 
to  assume  the  direction  of  government. 
.8uch  an  opportunity  was  not  to  be  af* 
forded  to  that  illustrious  person.  So  far 
as  he  was  yet  informed,  he  could  see  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  extraordinary 
conduct  of  the  Irish  government.  The 
noble  Secretary,  indeed,  contended,  that  it 
was  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Letter  upon  their 
lordships'  table  from  Mr.  Hay,  the  secre- 
tary to  the  Catholic  Committee.  But  it 
did  not  appear  in  the  face  of  this  Letter  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  or  sent.  Whom 
did  the  noble  earl  mean  to  say  it  was  sent 
to  ?  To  all  the  Caiholics  of  Ireland  ?  Or  to 
what  particular  persons  ?  Would  he  pro- 
fess ignorance  on  that  head  ?  If  ignorant, 
in  what  a  light  did  the  government  stand 
before  their  lordships  and  the  country  ?  It 
was  of  much  importance  to  know  who 
they  were,  to  whom  this  letter  were  sent ; 
for  he  would  admit,  that  if  so  large  a 
meeting  were  assembled  by  delegation, 
contrary  to  law,  and  for  undefined  pur- 
poses, it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace.  There  was  nothing  satis&ctory 
upon  this  subject,  in  the  Letter.  The  Ca- 
tholics^  seemed  to  think  that  they  were  not 
Tiolating  the  laws  ;  and  therefore  the  mi- 
nisters were  bound  in  justice  to  lay  the 
grounds  before  parliament,  and  the  names 
or  descriptions  of  those  to  whom  the  letter 
was  sent.  There  were  other  points  of 
yet  higher  importance.  They  were  to 
judge  of  the  time,  the  temper,  and  the  tone 
of  this  Letter  of  the  Irish  Secretary ;  and 
above  all  ^of  the  time.  Their  recent  un- 
fortunate debates  on  the  Regency  Ques- 
tion seemed  to  have  put  them  out  of  all 
thoughts  of  such  a  thing  as  a  government. 
Had  the  lord  lieutenant's  secretary  the 
power  to  do  this  act  without  consulting  the 
king's  commands,  or  those  of  the  illus- 
trious person  who  exercised  his  authority  ? 
The  Letter  could  not  be  defended  in  any 
way  but  on  an  indispensable  urgency,  un- 
less the  ministers  were  prepared  to  main- 
tain that  the  lord  lieutenant's  secretary 
was  actually  the  regent  of  Ireland.  Let 
their  lordships  look  at  the  nature  of  the 
gov.ernment  of  Ireland.  There  were  many 
of  them  who  mpst  know  the  practice  of 
that  government.  There  ought  to  be  some 
of  them  then  opposite  to  him.  Would 
they  have  done  this  without  taking  the 
King's  commands  ?  Such  was  the  consti-* 
tution  of  that  subordinate  government, 
that  they  could  do  no  more  without  con* 
saltation  with  the  government  here,  than 
the  fluniiteri  here  could  without  the  au- 


thority of  the  Prince  Regent  Such  was 
the  ordinary  mode  of  business,  ^nd  this 
course  was  surely  particularly  necessary 
to  be  attended  to  now.  What  right  had 
they  to  suppose  that  the  Prince  Regent 
would  approve  of  the  act.  They  had  but 
one  answer  to  make,  and  that  was,  that 
the  matter  pressed  upon  them  so  suddenly 
as  to  leave  no  time  for  communication. 
He  had  anticipated  such  an  answer :  but 
the  fact  turned  oat,  that  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics Secretary's  Letter  was  dated  Ja* 
nuary  the  1st.  In  order  to  enable  their 
lordships  to  judee,  let  them  say  how  the 
interval  of  43  days  had  been  employed. 
He  would  concede  much  to  them,  if  they 
could  shew  that  it  was  employed  in  tem- 
perate remonstrances,  such  as  became  a 
mild  and  benignant  government  to  the 
feelings  of  men  smarting  under  a  peculiar 
situation.  A  wise  government  would  have 
used  every  conciliatory  method ;  and  if 
that  had  failed,  though-even  then  he  should 
have  condemned  any  irritating  tone  which 
might  have  been  used  by  an  offended  go- 
vernment, yet  necessity  might  have 
arisen  for  resorting  to  decisive  steps.  At 
present,  how  the  time  was  employed,  he 
was  utterly  ignorant.  There  was  no  ne- 
cessity whatever  for  this  step  without  the 
Regent's'consent.  The  great  point  was, 
not  whether  the  law  should  be  enforced, 
but  whether  the  mode  was  such  as  was  due 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Prince  Regeqt,  to  the 
peace  of  Ireland,  and  the  established  forma 
of  the  government.  There  was  a  general 
idea  now  entertained,  and  it  was  among 
the  worst  signs  of  the  times,  that  there  was 
a  disposition  to  neglect  all'  forms.  The 
constitution  could  not  be  preserved  but  by 
attention  to  forms.  He  was  old-fashioned 
enough  to  admire  our  forms.  This  trans- 
action was  against  all  forms,  as  the  old 
mode  would  have  been  by  proclamation  of 
the  lord  lieutenant  in  council.  As  there 
was  yet  no  information  before  their  lord- 
ships of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
conduct  of  the  Irish  government  could  be 
justified,  he  should  give  his  most  cordial 
support  to  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend. 

The  Earl  of  Hm*  thought  it  probable 
that  the  Irish  government  had  resorted  to 
measures  of  conciliation  before  issuing  the 
circular  Letter.  The  Letter  of  Mr.  Hay« 
was,  it  was  true,  dated  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  it  was  cir- 
culated on  that  day ;  it  was  probable  that 
it  was  not  circulated  for  some  days  after- 
wards, and  then,  perhaps,  privately,  so 
that  some  time  would  elapse  before  go- 
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Ternmeitt  would' be  apprised  of  it.  It 
thould  also  be  borne  in  mind»  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Catholic  Committee  on 
the  2nd  of  February,  a  motion  was  made 
to  rescind  the  resolution  for  circulating 
this  Letter,  on  which,  upon  a  division^  the 
numbers  were,  for  it  1 4,  and  against  it  24 ; 
but  the  votes  of  those  who  had  been  dele« 
l^ated  from  the  counties  having  been  ob- 
jected to,  frhey  were  taken  from  the  24, 
and  Ihe  numbers  then  were  15  to  14 
'  against  the  motion,  which  was  only  lost, 
therefore,  by  a  majority  of  one.  This 
being  ihe  case,  it  might  be  suppotod  by 
government,  that  a  measnre  carried  by 
so  small  a  majority,  would  not  be  persisted 
in,  and  they  might  thus  be  induced  to 
delay  till  the  last  moment  resorting  to 
any  harsh  proceeding.  He  wished  it, 
however,  to  be  understood,  that  be  di^ 
not  speak  upon  this  «ubject  with  any 
knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  go? em« 
meat,  but  merely  presuming  what  their 
condoct  might  have  been.  That  the  con- 
vention of  delegates  was  to  be  assembled 
for  other  purposes  than  those  of  petition- 
ing, was  evident  from  the  paragraph  in 
Mr.  Hay's  letter,  stating  the  wish  that  the 
managers  from  the  eoonties  might  be 
those,  whose  avocations  required,  or  whose 
leisure  permitted  their  permanent,  or  oc- 
casional residence  in  Dublin.  It  was,  be- 
sides,  certain  that  the  petition  to  Parlia* 
ment  had  been  finaliy  agreed  upon  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Catholic  Committee  on  die 
2advOf  February,  and  directed  to  be  trans- 
mitted for  the  purpose  of  being  presented. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  would  have  deserved  to 
be  impeached  if  he  had  not  used  every 
exertioa  to  pot  down  a  convention  of  de- 
legates tbuB  illegally  attempted  to  be  as- 
sembledv  and  by  the  assembling  of  which 
the  public  peace  wookl  have  been  sa- 
rioasly  endangered. 

Earl  Gumtnor  admitted  that  the  as* 
seaabltag  of  a  convention  of  delegates 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  poblic 
peace ;  and  observed,  that  what  he  meant 
te  say  was,  that  no  danger  wonld  have 
arisen  merely  from  the  number  of  Catho- 
lics wbich  it  was  proposed  to  assemble. 

Lord  HoUand  observed,  that  the  noble 
earl  vho  spoke  last  but  one,  had  supposed 
thai  measures  of  conciliation  had  been 
resort^  to  by  the  Irish  government  pre- 
vaoHS  to  issuing  the  circular  Letter,  but 
what  they  wanted  was  the  proof  of  that 
fact  upon  the  table.  It  was  impossible 
U  take  Ibe  statement  of  tlie  noMe  ^ 


founded  upon  suppositions.  Let  the  do-\ 
cuments  be  laid  upon  the  table,  to  shew 
what  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  government 
had  been.  It  was  whimsical  enough  that 
the  noble  Secretary  of  State  alleged  the 
Catholic  Committee  to  consist  of  persons 
who  did  not  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  whilst  they  were 
held  out, by  the  noble  earl  who  spoke  last 
but  one,  as  the  organ  of  the  Catholics,  te 
which  government  looked  as  regulating 
their  movements.  How  were  these  con* 
tradictory  statements  to  be  reconciled  f 
Like  Sosi^  in  the  old  play,  the  Catholic 
Committee  thus  buffeted  about  might  say» 
"  if  we  are  not  the  Committee  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  what  we 
are."  It  was  said  by  an  eminent  man, 
Mr.  Burke,  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw 
an  indictment  against  a  whole  nation,  but 
the  Irish  government  seemed  disposed  to 
throw  a  whole,  or  tbree-lburths  of  a  na- 
tion into  gaoL  A  noble  and  learned  lord 
on  a  former  night  had  said,  that,  the  Con* 
vention-Act  was  merely  a  declaratory  act. 
He  was  afraid  it  was  so,  but  if  it  was,  he 
wished  to  be  informed,  whether  it  declared, 
what  was  previouslv  the  common  law  of 
Ireland,  arid  if  so,  how  it  happened  thai 
there  was  such  a  difierence  between  the 
common  law  of  Ireland  and  the  commoii 
law  of  England,  where  such  an  enactment 
was  no  part  of  that  1aw« 

The  Earl  of  Danoughmore  felt  himself 
called  on  to  defend  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Catholic  Committee  had  acted 
upon  this  occasion  so  frequently  alluded 
to;  and  was  prepared  to  contend,  that 
ujpon  any  fair  and  candid  view,  as  well  as 
from  what  was  incontrovertibly  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  proceedings,  no  such 
conclusions  as  those  drawn  by  noblo 
lords  opposite,  particularly  by  the  noble 
earl  who  spoke  recently,  couM  be  de* 
doced  from  them.  The  object  of  the 
Catholic  Committee  in  assembling  the 
meeting  of  so  many  of  their  brethren,  ap- 
peared to  be  no  other  than  to  give  greater 
weight  and  effect  tor  the  petitions,  which 
they  bad  to  present  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. For  this  purpose  they  proposed 
to  collect  the  sense  of  each  county  in  Ire- 
land upon  the  petitions,  without  which 
they  could  not  be  said  to  express  the  real 
sense  of  the  country ;  and  the  petitions 
were  consequently  kept  for  the  signaturea 
of  the  most  respectable  individuals  of  the 
Catholic  persuasion,  if  they  should  ap- 
prove of  their  being  presented  this  session. 
It  was  under  this  io^ression,  and  with 
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Ihit  view^  that  Mr.  O'Cotinel,  wbo  might 
he  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  or- 
gans of  the  Catholic  Committee,  recom- 
mended the  adoption  iof  the  measure 
which  had  excited ,soTioIent  a  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  government.  It 
was  that  gentleman's  wish  that  the  peti* 
lion  of  the  Cfttholtcs  of  Ireland  should  not 
merely  be  soifered  tb  lie.  on  the  table, 
like  the  petition  of  the  English  Catholics; 
and  Mr.  Hay  addressed  the  circular  Letter 
which  had  been  so  much  spoken  of,  not 
iwith  an  intention  the  most  remote  of  vio- 
lating the  Convention  Act,  but  in  order  to 
sanction  for  the  Petition  by  the  authority 
which  it  would  derive  from  the  signatures 
of  the  representatives  of  the  different  coun* 
ties  in  Ireland,  and  thus  solemnly  to  au* 
tbenticate  it  to  the  imperial  parliament ; 
or  to  ascertain,  on  the  contrary,  through 
the  same  organ,  whether  the  petition 
ahoula  proceed  or  not  The  noble  secre- 
tary or  state  had  mis-stated  the  general 
feeling  of  the  Catholic  body  on  the  subject 
of  the  petition,  and  the  ffrounds  oit  which 
they  proceeded.  Bat  this  was  no  com- 
mon question,  and  the  manifesto  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Pole  was  no  common  paper. 
He  would  ask  their  lordships  what  was  the 
object  of  this  extraordinary  instrument? 
Was  it  intended  to  prevent  the  Catholic 
body  from  staling  their  grievances  intu- 
muituously?  What  were  they  to  do? 
What  did  their  lordships  wish  them  to 
do  ?  Would  they  prevent  a  temperate 
petition,  in  order  to  substitute  an  open 
rebellion  ?  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  had 
humbly  stated  what  it  was  lawful  for 
them  to  state.  They  were  debarred  from 
any  other  legal  mode  of  redress,  and  they 
resorted  to  that  which  alone  was  open  to 
them.  They  knew  that  every  great  pri- 
tilege  was  taken  from  them:  they  had 
their  eyes  fixed  with  watchful  attention  on 
the  Convention  Act :  they  had  exerted  the 
utmost  precaution,  that  their  petition 
should  be  decorously  ancl  properly  drawn 
up :  it  was  their  object  not  to  contravene 
the  letter  or  the  spirjt  of  the  law.  it  bad 
been  said  to  them,  in  a  warning  voice, 
*'  Guard  yourselves  against  the  common 
enemies  of  his  Majesty '9  Catholic  subjects ; 
we  suppose  that  the  right  of  petitioning  is 
not  taken  from  you ;  exercise  it  therefore, 
but  exercise  it  with  caution,  for  the  eyes 
of  government  are  upon  you.''  Such  was 
the  spirit  in  which  th^  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land bad  acted ;  and  he  appealed  to  the 
tense  of  the  House  whether  they  had  not 
ftpted  in  conftrpiity  with  tha  letter  of  the 


law  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  If 
'their  lordships  looked  back  to  the  origin 
of  this  Convention  Act,  they  would  see  that 
it  ought  to  be  considered  as  inapplicable 
to  the  case  in  *  which  it  was  now  resorted 
to;  for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  pe* 
titioned  Parliament  previous  to  its  enact- 
ment :  their  rights  were  recognized : 
their  petition  was  recommended  by  the 
government  of  Ireland,  and  a  remedial 
statute  was  pibsed  in  compliance  with  the 
prayer  of  that  petition ;  thus  sanctioning 
the  mode  of  obtaining  redress,  against 
which  this  Convention  Act  )vas  now  di- 
rected. Would  not  the  recent  proceed- 
ing, then,  afibrd  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
room  to  say  they  were  a  marked  and  pro- 
scribed people?  that  they  were  the 
watch-word  of  a  **  No  Popery"  admini- 
stration ?  This  line  of  conduct  and  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  them,  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  proceedings  which  formerly  took 
place,  even  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland, 
in  their  favour,  when  their  case  was  doly 
noticed  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  and 
high  remedial  statutes  passed  in  their  be- 
half. He  deprecated,  therefore,  most 
strongly,  the  line  of  policy  which  his 
Majesty's  ministers  adopted,  with  respect 
to  no  fewer  than  four  millions  of  the  siib- 
jects  of  their  common  sovereign,  in  whose 
ear,  he  was  afraid,  much  nfisrepresenta** 
tion,  with  respect  to  th^m  had  been 
poured.  The  statutes  of  which  they  la- 
boured to  procure  a  repeal,  were  a  dis* 
grace  to  the  statute  book ;  and  to  prevent 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  this  laudable 
end  the  paper  in  question  was  calculated. 
It  was  expressly  intended  to  prevent  his 
Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  of  Ireland 
from  doing  that  to  which  all  the  King's 
subjects  in  common  had  a  legal  and 
constitutional  right,  namely,  to  petition 
for  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  Iq 
whatever  view  he  considered  this  act, 
he  could  only  look  upon  it  as  a  statute 
equally  oppressive  and  disgraceful-— as  a 
sacrifice  made  by  parliament  to  the  incli- 
nation and  the^preiudices  of  a  few  private 
individuals— which  stigmatised  that  assem- 
bly as  an  unlawful  one  at  one  period, 
which  had  obtained  at  another  the  distinct 
and  unqualified  sancti<»n  of  government. 
It  was  a  statute  which  held  out  to  an 
Orange  Party,  set  on  by  government,  an 
invitation  to  arrest  and  imprison  his  Ma- 
jesty's Catholic  subjects,  and  converted 
into  willing  assistants  one  part  of  the 
people  for  £e  purpose  of  sabjugating  the 
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Other.  Nothiiig  could  be  more  iojadici- 
•OS  Iban  the  eoforccineat  of  tbU  act«  for 
tlie  perpoM  of  preTeotiiig  any  diacowioii 
9n  the  pciiiioo,  when  the  government 
loMw  not  what  the  resoli  of  the  discassion 
nigfat  be.  But  the  itrong  hand  of  aatlio- 
rity  had  been  ineffectaaliy  placed  upon  it  as 
aD  eatingoiiber.  He  observed  that  his  Ma- 
jeoty'i  ministers  were  inclined  to  smile  at 
hif  statementa,  and  to  treat  them  with  de* 
rision  and  contempt ;  but  he  would  tell 
them  that  he  woold  be  heard»  when  he 
pleaded  in  that  House  the  cause  of  Ire- 
land and  of  hit  Majesty's  catholic  sub- 
jects. He  did  not  oAen  obtrude  himself 
ton  their  attention ;  but  whan  be  did  ad^ 
dress  himself  to  them  on  a  subject  of  the 
most  Tttal  importance,  be  si^w  with  indig- 
tiatimi  the  disposition  which  was  mani- 
fested to  treat  it  with  insulting  derision  or 
culpable  inditference  f — (Hear^  hear.)  He 
would  again  repeat  his  assertion,  that  this 
act  (ibis  •'religious  act"  he  might  term  it) 
was  one  whidi  would  call  upon  all  the 
Catholics  in  Ireland  not  to  do  any  unlaw- 
iul  acts,  but  to  vindicate  their  characters, 
and  to  express  their  opinions  upon  the 
points  in  question.  It  had  been  stated  by 
a  noble  earl  opposite,  that  the  Letter  of 
Mr.  Hay,  though  dated  on  the  Ist  of  Ja- 
binary,  had  been  roj^terioosly  circulated, 
and  was  not  known  to  government  for 
some  time,  but  was  acted  on  as  soon  as 
known;  but  this  was  a  point  on  which  he 
was  prepared  to  meet  that  noble  earl ;  for 
he  happened  to  have  an  extensive  corres- 
pondence in  Irelanil ;  and  he  had  received 
a  letter,  dated  the  ]2ih  of  January,  which 
contained  a  paragraph,  specifying  the 
measure  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Catholic  Committee,  and  inclosing  printed 
-copies  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Com- 
mittee, together  with  the  circular  of  Mr. 
Hay  to  the  different  counties  uf  Ireland ; 
•and  this  was  the  secret  document  with 
which  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  the 
Irish  government,  were  unacquainted  until 
the  12th  of  February !  He  woold  let  them 
still  farther  into  the  secret,  and  inform 
them,  that  he  bad  been  consulted  by  the 
Catholic  Committee ;  and  that  he  had  re- 
presented to  them  that  they  had  secret 
enemies,  and  that,  in  short,  the  whole  go- 
vernment, on  both  sides  of  the  water,  were 
adverse  to  their  cause.  He  had  told  them 
not  to  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  ob- 
taininff  signatures  in  the  different  coun- 
ties; lor  it  would  not  alter  the  nature  of 
their  case,  nor  give  additional  strength  to 
their  claims,  which  were  already  known 
(VOL.  XIX.) 


and  recdgnized.  He  had  told  them  that 
all  the  forms  of  justice  would  advocate 
their  cause,  which  was  acknowledged  by 
all  but  those  whose  political  tenets  were 
to  wage  eternal  enmity  with  the  Catho* 
lies. — ^Tbe  noble  lord  concluded  by  sup* 
porting  the  motion. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  nega- 
tived without  a  division. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Friday,  Pchruary  22. 

Cathoucs  of  Iselamd. — Ma.  Willis- 
LET  Polb's  CiRCULAa  Lbtter.]  The 
Hon.  /.  W.  Ward  said  he  rose,  pursuant  ta 
notice,  to  move  for  such  papers  as  might 
have  a  tendency  to  throw  light  on  a  late 
measure  adopted  in  Ireland.  Had  he  un« 
derstood  tha^  the  production  of  these  papers 
would  be  conceded,  he  should  have  felt  il 
his  duty  to  abstain  from  in  anywise  enter- 
ing upon  the  question;  but  as  this  was  not 
the  case,  he  conceived  it  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words,  to  induce  tbe  House  to  ac- 
cede to  bis  motion.  The  House  were 
aware  that  an  act  had  been  performed  by 
the  Irish  government,  calculated  to  excite 
in  Ireland  great  anxiety  and  irritation ;  an 
act  which  nothing  but  absolute  necessity 
could,  in  his  opinion,  justify.  It  was  there- 
fore incumbent  on  bis  Majesty's  ministers, 
if  they  wished  to  preserve  the  confidence 
of  the  country,  to  shew  tbe  existence  of 
that  necessity.  He  certainly  was  not  him* 
self  much  inclined  to  repose  confidence  in 
the  administration  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite,  and  more  especially  as 
that  administration  regarded  Ireland ;  be- 
cause be  conceived  that  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman in  that  respect,  to  have  proceeded 
on  principles  of  the  most  mischievous  ten- 
dency to  both  countries.  But  when  it 
was  found  that  his  Majesty's  servants  rum- 
msged  the  darkest  pages  of  the  statnte 
book,  in  order  to  inflict  pains  and  penal- 
ties on  persons  who,  however  erroneous 
they  might  be  in  any  particular  act,  were 
generally  and  substantially  as  meritorious 
subjects  as  any  in  the  King's  dominions, 
it  became  necessary  for  parliament  to  in- 
terfere, and  not  to  allow  the  security  of  a 
whole  people  to  be  endangered,  without 
calling  on  those  to  whom  the  putting  it  to 
hazard  was  impnUble  for  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  motives  by  which  they  had 
been  influenced.  It  was  as  true  as  it  was 
extraordinary,  that  the  steps  lately  taken 
by  the  Irish  government  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  no  official  statement,  either  on 
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the  part  of  that  or  of  tho  British*  govefti- 
ment^  of  •zistiiig  disturbance!  in  Ireland ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  last  notice  that  was 
taken  of  the  state  of  Ireland  by  the  right 
hon.  gent,  opposite,  in  that  House,  was  a 
boast  of  its  tranquillity. — With  respect  to 
the  paper  ivhich  had  been  laid  before  the 
House«  he  meant  the  Circular  Letter  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Committee, 
it  contained  no  justification  of  the  conduct 
of  government ;  it  merely  ascertained  the 
fact  of  the  existence  in  Ireland  for  a  coa« 
siderable  time  of  a  Catholic  delegation. 
Now,  he  apprehended,  that  the  mere  fact 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  delegation,  did 
not  justify  goTernment  in  the  execution 
of  a  law  such  as  that  which  had  been  en- 
forced. It  was  to  him  evident,  that  the 
legitimaite  object  which  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  had  in  contemplation,  could  be 
accomplished  with  much  greater  safety 
throbgh  the  mediuoii  of  a  delegation  than 
by  a  reference  to  the  whole,  body  of  Ca* 
tholics  in  that  country.  But  admitting 
the  supposition,  to  the  truth  of  which  be 
could  not  by  any  means  assent,  that  the 
delegation  was  of  an  illegal  nature,  and 
had  improper  objects  in  view,  the  House 
ought  to  be  informed  whether  his  Majes- 
ty's government  had  tried  mild  measures 
Mfore  they  resorted  to  those  of  severity. 
it  was  necessary  that  the  House  should 
kndw  whether  any  communication  had 
been  made  to  the  individuals  presumed  to 
have  offended  against  the  law,  previous  to 
the  adoption  of  a  step  by  which,  if  it  were 
followed  up,  a  very  large  number  of  per. 
ton,  indeed  would  be  deprived  of  iheir 
persona]  liberty. 

On  the  face  of  the  paper  which  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  ot  the  House,  there 
was  nothing  of  an  alarming  nature ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  appeared  to  have  been  drawn 
up  with  a  stuaious  attention  to  mildness  of 
expression,  to  decorous  and  respectful  Ian* 
guage,  and  with  every  necessary  precau- 
tion to  guard  against  any  possible  violation 
of  the  law.  The  aathors  of  it  seemed  to 
have. been  anxious  to  do  only  what  was 
necessary  to  prosecute,  in  a  legal  way,  the 
objecu  of  their  petition.  They  expressly 
say,  "  that  no  person,  without  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  can  be  a  representative 
or  delegate:  engaged  as  we  are  iao sirog* 
gle  for  our  legal  and  constitutional  rights, 
it  is  Our  duty,  as  well  as  our  tnclination  and 
decided  determination  not  to  violate  the 
spirit,  nor  even  the  letter  of  the  )mm„"  It 
was  possible,  however,  that  all  these  pro- 
fessions might  bo  hollow  and  deceilfol ; 
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but  of  that,  no  trace  appeared  oa  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee.     The  House 
was  in  a  state  of  profound  ignorance  on  the 
subject,  as  nothmg  had  been  produced  to 
justify  the  strong 'measure  that  had  .been 
had  recourse  to.     His  Majesty's  ministers 
mieht,  indeed,  possess  information  of  a 
different  nature.     They  might  know  that 
this  declaration  was  nothing  more  than  a 
pretext;   and  that  under  this  seeming  re- 
gard for  the  laws,  measures  of  a  dangerous 
tendency  were  in  contemplation.   But  the 
House  had  no  information  of  any  such  de- 
signs, and  remained  in  profound  ignoraaca 
on  the  subject.     From  this  measure,  how* 
ever,  it  appeared  that  Ireland  was  in  a 
most  perilous  state ;  but  it  was  impossible 
for  a  moment  to  conceive  that  the  cause  of 
this  measure  did  not  lie  deeper  than  the 
Letter  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Catholic 
Committee;    for  this  Letter  was  dated  aa 
for  back  as  the  1st  of  January,  and  the 
Circular  Letter  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  dated  the  1 2th  of  this 
month ;  so  that  it  appeared  there  were  six 
entire  weeks  between  the  two  acts.  It  was 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  this  Letter 
of  the  Secretary  to  the  Catholic  Committee 
could  be  the.  ground  for  the  proceeding  of 
the  Irish  government,  when  it  was  consi- 
dered, that  so  little  stress  did  that  govern- 
ment seem  to  lay  on  that  Letter,  that  the 
lord  lieutenant  did  not  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  transmit  a  copy  of  it  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers.     It  nad  even  excited  no 
feeling  in  the  government  here,  for  hit 
Majesty's  ministers  made  no  mention  what- 
ever of  it  in  the  late  speech  from  the 
throne.    There  was  not  one  syllable  in  the 
Speech  which  had  the  smallest  relation  to 
it,  although  this  paper  had  been  in  exist- 
ence for  six  weeks.    His  Majesty's  minis- 
ters, under  such  circumstances,  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  out  a  good  case :   they 
ought  to  be  able  to  shew  what  powerful 
motive  could  induce  them  to  remain  quiet 
for  six  weeks,  and  then,  all  at  once,  to 
break  out  into  the  precipitate  adoption 
of  this  harsh  and  unaccountable  measure. 
—But  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  particular  circumstance : — 
He  had  to  ask,  at  what  time  particularly, 
this  Letter  of  the  Irish  Secretary  came 
forth?   This  paper  was  issued  at  a  time 
when  the  accounts  of  the  Installation  of 
the  Prince  Regent  had  barely  arrived  in 
Ireland.    This  was  a  most  unlucky  coinci- 
dence ;  for  the  Prince  was,  deservedly,  in 
the  highest  degree  popular  in  that  country, 
and  was  considered,  on  all  hands^  lo  oe 
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strongly  itttched  tm  the  inteKt ts  of  his 
Irish  sabjects.  For  this  mearore,  however, 
there  wis  not  the  smallest  grosod  to  sap- 
pose  that  ministers  ted  the  countenaace  of 
his  Royal  Highness. 

Whether  ministers  were  right  or  wrong 
in  the  adoption  of  this  aerere  measure,  in 
the  present  state  of  his  information  apon 
that  sabjecty  be  should  be  yery  sorry  to 
take  upon  him  to  decide ;  hot  it  was  neces> 
■ary  that  the  House  should  have  means  to 
enable  them  amply  to  discuss  and  to  de« 
oide  upon  the  subject  If  it  should  turn 
out  that  the  measure  was  necessary  and 
justifiable,  it  might  have  the  et&ct  of 
turning  the  minds  of  the  government  to 
relax  the  system  which  they  had  been  pur- 
suing in  Ireland.  It  was  now  four  years 
'since  the  right  hon.  gent,  was  called  to  the 
administration  of  these  kingdoms;  and 
what  was  the  result  of  his  administration  in 
Ireland  ?  The  state  of  Ireland  was  every 
year  growing  worse  and  worse  under  his 
management;  it  was  every  vear  becoming 
more  and  mwe  a  part  not  of  our  strength, 
but  of  our  weakness.  He  would  ask,  whether 
ministers  ei^pected  to  be  able  to  continue 
this  system  ? .  Whether  they  expected  to  be 
able,  by  their  GonvenUon  bills  and  similar 
measures,  to  govern  that  country  ?  He 
shoukl  be  sorry  if  any  thing  he  might  say 
could  have  the  least  tendency  to  excite  a 
spirit  of  discontent  among  the  natives  of 
Ireland.  He  was  folly  aware  of  the  em- 
barrassing situation  in  which  he  stood.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  was  possible  he  might  be 
anpposed  to  wish  to  excite  anxiety  and 
alarm  in  that  country ;  and  on  the  other, 
by  maintaining  a  silence  on  the  subject,  it 
might  appear  as  if  he  seemed  to  acquiesce 
in  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the  Irish 
system  of  government.  The  administration 
of  the  country  seemed  now  to  k>e  placed 
ia  the  painful  alternative  of  being  obliffed 
either  to  concede  something  to  the  de« 
mands  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  or  to  pot 
down  the  population  of  that  country  by 
the  exercise  of  power.  While  he  said  this, 
however,  it  was  not  his  object  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  at  present  on  the  subject ; 
for  neither  he  nor  the  House  were  possessed 
of  information  to  enable  them  with  pro- 
priety to  enter  upon  the  subject.  His  ob- 
ject was  not  a  wish  to  embarrass  adminis- 
tration ;  and  had  he  conceived  that  any 
thing  this  night  spoken  by  him,  could  have 
the  least  tendency  to  effect  such  an  em- 
barrassment, it  would  have  been  buried  in 
oblivion.  He  thought,  however,  it  was 
becomini;  in  the  House  to  show  an  anxiety 
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for  the  fttte  of  Ireland,-— a  greater  anxiety 
than  they  had  hitherto  shewn;  but  while 
he  blamed  the  spirit  of  intolecance  that 
had  been  adopted  in  regard  to  Ireland,  tt 
did  not  forget  that  the  Catholics  them* 
selves  were,  by  their  con/iuct,  not  altoge* 
ther  free  from  blame.  It  was  his  most  ear* 
nest  wish  that  the  Catholics  should  abstain 
from  all  measures  of  a  violent  tendency  ; 
for  they  might  rest  assured,  that  such  mea* 
sures,  however  much  others  might  suffer 
from  them,  would  return  back  on  them- 
selves in  a  tenfold  degree.  While  he  re- 
commended, therefore,  tolerance  to  the  ad« 
ministration,  he  could  not  help  recom- 
mending forbearance  to  theCatholics.  The 
hon.  gent  conchided  with  moving,  "  That 
an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  bis 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  praying 
that  there  may  be  laid  before  the  House 
copies  or  extracts  of  such  dispatches  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  home  department, 
as  related  to  the  Circular  Letter  of  the 
right  hon.  W.  W.  Pole,  Chief  Secretary  o( 
Ireland,  to  the  chief  magistrates  and  ahe- 
riffi  of  counties  in  that  country/'— Upon 
this  motion  being  proposed  bom  the  chair, 
Mr.  Yarkeroae  and  observed,  that  though 
he  could  notconcor  in  the  whole,  he  was  in-  * 
clined  to  agree  entirely  with  the  conclud- 
ing passage  of  the  hon.  eent.'s  speech,  in 
which  he  exhorted  the  nouse  to  an  anxi« 
ous  consideration  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and  that  the  utmost  degree  of  toleration 
and  relaxation  that  could  possibly  be 
adopted  should  be  conceded.  There  was 
no  man  in  that  House  that  could  agree 
more  cordially  than  he  did  in  that  senti* 
ment,  but  he  could  not  agree  wiih  the  hon* 
gent,  in  that  part  of  his  speech  where  he 
charged  the  government  of  the  country 
with  adoptins  a  system  of  intolerance  to- 
wards Ireland.  He  must  always  deny  the 
proposition,  that  because  the  House  had 
not,  been  inclined  to  agree  to  Catholic 
emancipation,  they  were  therefore  to. call 
the  system  intolerant  So  far  from  the 
system  of  bis  Majesty's  goveromtnt  to- 
wards Ireland  having  been  intolerant,  he 
could  venture  to  say,  that  the  system  pur- 
sued ever  since  his  majesty  had  ascended 
the  throne,  had  been  in  the  highest  degree 
ameliorating^  and  tolerant  They  had, 
however,  to  lament,  that  there  were  great 
numbers  of  persons  in  Ireland,  who  ap- 
peared not  to  be  satisfied  until  that  point 
was  conceded  to  thtro,  denominated  Ca- 
tholic emancipation  ;  but  uuiil  he  could 
admit  that  that  point  should  be  granted 
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them,  be  never  covld  agree  that  the  tys* 
tem  had  been  intolerant.  The  hon.  gent, 
had  himself  admitted  that  thia  was  not  the 
time  for  the  consideration  of  the  Catholic 
question,  or  foi;  entering  into  the  discus- 
•ion  of  that  subject ;  but  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  hon.  gent,  had  confined 
himself  to  moving  for  the.  papers  which 
he  might  conceive  defective,  and  had 
avoided  all  discussion  of  topics  connected 
with  them.  Before  ha  proceeded  to  ad- 
vert to  these  topics,  he  would  state  to  the 
House  the  facts  which  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  All 
that  they  knew  was,  that  in  consequence 
•f  a  paper  issued  by  a  Mr.  Hay^  who 
called  himself  Secretary  to  the  Catholic 
Committee  ;  it  was  thought  advisable  to. 
issue  the  circular  letter  now  before  the 
House.  This  paper  carried  on  the  face  of 
it  a  violation  of  the  existing  laws  of  Ire- 
land. This  was  not  the  time  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  these  laws ;  it  was  sufficient 
to  declare  what  was  the  law.  The  Con- 
vention Act  was  declared  t6  be  expressly 
enacted  far  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
assembly  of  delegates  for  any  unlawful 
assembly,  and  o&nders  against  the  Act 
were  declared  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanour. He  would  ask  any  person  who 
read  the  paper  now  under  discussion, 
whetner  it  was  not  a  decided   offence 

«  against  this  Act,  and  whether  the  sitting 
ol'any  such  assembly,  as  the  body  of  de- 
legates from  the  Irish  Catholics,  was  not 
to  be  held  an  assembly  agwnst  the  Con- 

A  vention  Act  ?  The  hon.  gent,  had  said  that 
there  was  upon  the  face  of  it,  an  evident 
intention  in  drawing  up  this  paper  of 
wishing'  to  avoid  dfiending  against  the  law. 
He  admitted  that  such  intention  was  pro- 
fessed in  certain  passages  of  the  paper ; 
but  such  passage  did  not  at  all  alter  the 
mature  of  that  paper ;  for  how  was  it  pos- 
sible that  men  were  to  be  sent  as  desired 
to  join  the  Catholic  Committee,  without 
being  appointed  by  an  act  of  the  body  of 
Cathoi  ics  ?  It  might  be  contended,therefore, 
ihat  the  person  who  wrote  that  paper  most 
have  intended  a  violation  of  the  laws,  and 
that  he  was  aware  that  he  was  acting  in 
violation  of  the  laws ;  and  therefore,  with- 
out inquiring  further,  the  government  of 
Ireland  wtm  prifna  facie  and  justifiably  in 
the  exf  rcise  of  their  duty,  when  they  re- 
sorted to  the  measure  under  discussion.  It 
might  be  true,  that  that  measure  was  not 
expedient,  and  it  was  upon  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  measure  that  the  conduct  of 
the  government  must  be  justified.    Look- 
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ing  therefore  at  the  letter  of  Mr;  Hay,  he 
maintained  that  the  goverameat  of  Ireland 
could  not  have  acted  otherwise  thavit  did» 
without  allowtn^  persons  openly  to  viobie 
the  established  law  of  the  country.  Bat 
ministers  were  not  in  possession  of  all  the 
information  necessary  to  enable  the  Housa 
to  judge  of  this  measure  in  all  its  points  ; 
and  therefore,  if  alt  the  papers  moved  lor 
were  granted  on  the  present  occasion^ 
they  wonld  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
hon.  gent.  He  was  therefore  averse  to 
the  motion,  because  these  papers  were  iii- 
soiiicient,  and  because  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  wail  for  still  further  papers,  befi>re 
the  House  could  come  properly  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  Upon  that  ground 
be  should  give  his  negative  to  the  motion. 
— ^The  hon.  gent,  had  thought  fit  to  criti- 
cise the  got ernment  of  Ireland,  becaase 
the  letter  of  the  secretary  to  the  Catholic 
Committee  was  dated  the  1st  of  January/ 
and  the  circular  letter  of  the  secretary  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  was  dated  on  the  12th 
of  February  ;  so  that  no  notice  appeared 
to  ha? e  been  taken  of  the  falrmer  paper 
for  six  weeks.  But,  according  to  the  in* 
formation  which  he  possessed,  the  govern* 
ment  of  Ireland  knevlr  nothing  of  that 
paper  till  within  a  short  period  of  the  isso- 
ing  the  proclamation.  Although  the  letter 
of  the  Catholic  secretary  bore  tlate  the  1st 
of  January,  he  believed  it  was  not  circu- 
lated till  a  much  later  period,  and  there- 
fore the  observations  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  government  did  not  seem  to  be  enti* 
tied  to  much  consideration.— The  hon. 
gent,  had  also  mentioned,  what  he  con* 
ceived  an  nnibrtunate  coincidence  in  the 
appearance  of  the  letter  of  the  Irish  secre« 
tary,  at  a  time  when  the  news  of  the  Re- 
gent's appointment  had  newly  come  to 
Ireland  ;  and  he  took  from  thence  an  oc- 
casion of  paying  a  well-deserved  compli- 
ment, as  he  believed,  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness. Every  man  who  wished  well  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ought  to 
feel  warmly  for  the  interests  of  Ireland ; 
and  the  illustrious  person  at  the  head  of 
the  government  must  be  supposed  to  feel 
for  those  interests  more  warmly  than  other 
individuals  could  be  supposed  to  feel. 
The  introduction,  however,  of  every  cir- 
cumstance of  this  nature,  must  not  only 
be  considered  peculiarly  unfortunate  at 
this  time,  but  at  all  times.  It  was  also  to 
be  deplored,  that  gentlemen,  who,  he  be- 
lieved, ha<i|  the  glory  and  prosperity  of 
their  country  sincerely  at  heart,  should  so 
often  indulge  in  a  tone  and  temper  <alc«- 
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kted  lo  prodaee  Ihe  greateat  mifchief  thftt 
could  possibly  happen  to  Ireland.  He 
did  iioi»  bowever«neaii  to  say,  thai  the 
hon«  gent  who  preceded  bim,  was  to  be 
ineittdcd  in  the  description  of  gentlemen 
to  whom  this  charge  applied. 
.  Mr.  Oroliaarose  and  s^id,  thai  he  coald 
not  8a£Eer  this  qoeation  to  be  decided  with- 
out briefly  deli? ering  bif  sentiments  upon 
iu  The  tranqoillity  and  interests  of  Ire- 
land #ere  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  tafoject  in  discassion,  that  he  coald  not 
reconcile  it  to  himself  to  gi?e  a  silent  rote 
on  this  occasion.  It  appeared  to  him  most 
clear  that  all  questions  connected  with  the 
stale  or  interests  of  Ireland*  were  most 
materially  important  to  Great  Britain. 
The  interests  of  the  two  countries  were 
reciprocal.  Great  Britain  could  not  exist 
without  Ireland ;  nor  could  Ireland  exist 
without  Great  Britain.  Fully  conyinced 
of  this  truth,  he  always  felt  disposed  to 
discuss  subjects  of  the  present  nature  with 
that  temper  which  had  been  recommend* 
•d  by  the  right  hon.  gent.  On  this  prin- 
ciple it  was»  he  stated,  that  in  his  opinion, 
the  parliament  of  this  country  was  called 
ufMm  particohirly  to  watch  over  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Irish  Catholic ;/  because,  hav- 
ing no  representative  in  that  House,  he 
was  a  kind  of  minor«  over  whom  that 
House  waa  an  honourable  guardian.  It 
appeared  to  him  to  be  peculiarly  necessary, 
that  in  every  measure  of  the  government, 
the  utmost  tenderness  should  be  mani- 
fested towards  the  Irish  Catholic,  and  that 
this  idea  should  be  constantly  present  in 
the  nunds  of  govemment*-namely,  that 
the  Irish  Catholic  should  be  maintained 
in  the  possession  of  all  the  rights  which  the 
law  had  left  him.  If  the  legislature  (con- 
trary to  the  opinion  which  it  was  well 
known  he  entertained  on  the  subject)  de- 
termined not  to  give  the  Catholic  the 
whole  of  his  demands,  at  least  it  should  be 
the  care  of  the  government  not  to  perplex, 
diminish,  or  degrade  the  liberties  and 
rights  which  he  bad  obtained.  He  con- 
tended that  it  was  a  fundamental  principle 
of  British  and  imperial  policy,  that  the 
communication  between  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  and  the  parliament  should  be  free 
and  unembarrassed.  It  was  therefore  that 
he  condemned  a  measure  which  tended  to 
obstruct  that  communication,  by  recurring 
to  an  act  generated  in  spleen,  and  which, 
if  not  repealed,  should  at  least  be  resorted 
lo  as  rarely  as  possible.  If  tba^  act  were 
at  aU  to  be  recurred  to  in  the  present 
times,  it  ought  4o  be  so  construed,  as  to 


leave  the  otmost  facility  of  commonicatioa 
between  the  great  bod^  of  Irish  Catholics 
and  parliament.  If  rigidly  and  bitterly 
construed,  it  would  cut  olf  all  communica- 
tion of  that  nature  between  the  parliament 
and  the  people.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  regard  to  Ireland  since  the 
Union ;  for  many  channels  of  communi- 
cation, which  were  then  open  between  tha 
people  of  that  country  and  the  legislature^ 
were  now  almost  shut  up.  It  was  the 
more  incumbent  therefore  upon  that  House 
to  take  care  tb^t  parliament  should  not  be 
deprived  of  the  means  of  ascertaiuing  the 
sentiments,  not  merely  of  a  small  portion* 
but  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  and  of  allowing,  for  that  purpose, 
the  right  of  petitioning  in  the  fullest  aod 
freest  manner.  For,  what  had  occurred 
on  former  occasions  ?  When  he  presented 
a  former  petition  from  the  Irish  Catholics, 
it  had  been  said,  that  the  petition  might 
contain  the  sentimento  of  the  compara- 
tively few  individuals  by'  whom  it  was 
signed,  but  that  the  great  body  of  Irish 
Catholics  were  indifferent  to  the  subject. 
This  shewed  the  necessity  of  coil«ciing 
the  opinions  of  that  great  body ;  and  how 
were  those  opinions  to  be  collected,  but 
by  some  such  proceeding  as  that  which, 
the  Convention  Act  had  been  resorted  to 
in  order  to  prevent  ? 

Having  said  this  much  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and 
the  nature  of  the  Convention  Act,  he 
would  ask  If  the  letters  produced  estab- 
lished any  necessity  for  having  recourse 
to  those  measures,  which,  unless  under 
very  imperious  circumstances,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  government  never  to  adopt. 
The  papers  produced  by  ministers  would 
go  but  a  certain  length.  As  far  as  thejr 
did  go,  they  certainly  did  not  make  oat 
their  case.  But  as  they  had  refused  pre« 
doction  of  all  further  papers  calculated  to 
throw  a  light  on  the  subject,  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  decide,  whether  the 
papers  upon  the  table  did  not  contain  all 
the  informatipn  which  ministers  could  pro* 
duce  in  favour  of  the  Irish  government, 
and  whether  they  did  not  tall  very  far 
short  of  any  justification  of  the  recent 
conduct  of  that  government.  With  re« 
spcct  to  the  Circular  Letter  of  Mr.  Secre* 
tary  Pole,  as  it  struck  him,  it  had  two 
aspects,  a  prospective  and  a  retrospective 
aspect.  A  national  permanent  convention 
in  Ireland,  ought  certainly  to  be  prevent* 
ed,  but  it  was  wrong  to  lose  sight  of  the 
distinction  betweeA  such  an  assembly  and 
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the  Catholic  CommiUee,  yet  supposing 
the  daoger  to  have  been  great,  then  a 
question  arose  as  to  the  best  and  most  ex- 
pedient method  of  guarding  against  it. 
He  would  not  be  one  of  those  who  would 
recommend  a  rigorous  execution  of  a  ri- 
gorous law,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the 
discontent,  or  appeasing  the  exasperated 
temper  of  a  people  who  complained  of 
injuries.  He  should  be  inclined  rather  to 
soften  the  severity  of  the  law,  to  take 
awa^  .as  much  of  its  stinc  as  possible,  cer- 
tainty not  to  sharpen  its  edge,  against  an  ag- 
grieved and  complaining  body.  He  would 
•not,  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  any  un- 
lawful or  tumultuous  meeting,  have  usher- 
.  ed  in  his  measure  by  a  direct  and  positive 
charge,  against  that  meeting,  of  entertain- 
ing improper  of  mischievous  designs.  He 
would  not  have  stated  in  his  preamble, 

*  Whereas  a  conspiracy  exists,'  but  have 
preferred     the    less    ofiensive    terms    of 

*  Whereas,  a  report  of  such  and  such  pro- 
'  ceedings  has  gone  abroad,'  &c.  There 
was  this  difference/  between  the  two  modes 
of  conduct,  that  the  first  bore  an  adverse 

.  tmd  hostile  character  towards  his  Majes- 
ty's subjects,  the  other  indicated  a  friendly 
and  parental  temper.  Doubtless,  there 
may  be  among  the  Catholics  some  tiiis- 
guided  men,  and  some  who  might  conceal 
unjustifiable  views.     But  was  this  a  suffix 

'  eient  apology  for  the  use  of  irritating  lau-. 
guage  to  the  whole  body  ?  The  words 
* -unlawful  assembly,'  applied  to  the  Ca^ 
tholic  meeting,  in  the  letter  of  the  Irish 
secretary,  appeared  to  him  to  be  most  in- 
judicious, even  if  strictly  applicable. 
What  necessity  was  there  for  this  assum- 
ing pjiras^ology,  so  remote  from  the  style 
•f  conciliation,  so  unmarked  by  that  supe* 
rior  good  manners  which  ought  to  distin- 
guish a  great  and  magnanimous  govern- 
ment. It  could  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
SMembly  thus  stigmatised  had  continued 
to  meet,  unchecked,  and  unreproved,  since 
the  year  1807  :  that  since  1809,  they  had 
made  various  communications  ^o  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  If,  therefore,  the 
principle  on  which  they  assembled  was 
wrong,  it  must  have  been  wrong  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  legislature  had  acted 
wrong  in  receiving  petitions  resolved  on 
and  prepared  by  that  assembly.  The  Ca- 
tholic Committee  consisted  of  the  dele- 
gates of  1 80o,  and  of  those  appointed  at 
the  general  meeting  of  1793.  Parliament 
had  never  refused  lo  entertain  the  petitions 
of  this  boJy,  agamst  whom  the  full  force 
of  a  penal  statute  was  now  revived,  as 
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against  a  lawless  and  dangerous  conven* 
tion«  This,  then,  was  a  striking  instance 
of  the  lawless  and  precipitate  nature  of 
that  act  of  the  government  of  Ireland^ 
which  was,  in  fact,  as  inconsistent  as  un- 
wise* Lord  Fingal  had  sat  in  the  chair 
of  this  Catholic  Committee  smce  the  year 
1 809.  Did  ministers  intend  to  act  up  to 
the  menacing  tone  which  they  had,  un- 
fortunately for  Ireland  and  the  empire, 
assumed  ?  Did  they  intend  to  attack  lord 
Fingal  in  the  plenitude  of  the  esteem  and 
respectability  in  which  he  was  held,  for 
having  presided  at  att  unlawful  assetHbly  ? 
Did  they  mean  to  attack  some  of  the  best 
subjects  of  his  Majesty,  who  had  so  oflen 
lent  their  efforts  against  the  natural  ene- 
mies of  the  country  ? 

It  was  impossijble  to  entertain  anjr  ra^ 
tional  jealousy  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
M'Donald^  who  proposed  the  leading  re* 
solutions  at  the  meeting  of  1809.  A  man 
who  he  sincerely  believed,  was  possessed 
of  every  quality  that  could  conciliate  and 
secure  attachment  and  respect*  In  his 
judgment,  such  popular  meetings  so  con- 
ducted, were  not  the  cause  of  just  alarm. 
It  was  well  that  opportunities  should  exist 
for  the  mind  of  the  people  to  evaporate. 
The  aspirations  of  active  genius,  should  not 
be  subjected  to  eternal  controul,  nor  the 
high  mettle  of  the  Irish  youth  condemned 
to  waste  itself  in  indolence  and  tavern  en- 
joyments.—Much  did  he  see  of  public  spi« 
rit  in  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  much  in- 
deed, of  vehemence,  but  of  a  vehemence 
that  threatened  no  evil  consequences.  The 
fire  should  be  kept  in  its  proper  orb,  and 
it  would  emit  a  salutary  light  and  heat 
without  bursting  into  conflagration.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  bad  bceif  stated  to  justify 
the  retrospective  operation  of  the  Conven- 
tion Act,  and  if  ministers  were  determined 
to  persevere  in  their  impolitic  system,  he 
held  it  to  be  the  duty,  of  the  House  to  in- 
terpose in  favour  of  the  people,  and  assert 
the  right  of  the  Irish  subject  to  com- 
plain of  grievances.  It  remained  for 
ministers  to  shew,  that  to  destroy  the 
Catholic  Committee  was  necessary,  to 
prevent  a  national  convention,  in  that 
country;  It  was  the  undoubted  privi- 
lege of  the  subject  to  be  sometimes  cla^ 
morous  and  violent  in  the  maintenance  of 
his  rights;  he  would  not  say ^ it  was  his 
right  to  be  foolish  also,  but  he  was  sure, 
that  to  suppress  any  mischief  that  could 
be  apprehended  on  that  score,  the  worst 
plan  was  that  of  a  harsh  exercise  of  the 
power  and  authority  of  government.    Oc- 
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cttdonat  eballitions  of  warm  feelings  did 
not  call  for  its  chastising  arm,  they  were 
the  symptoms  of  a  Iree  spirit,  the  calen> 
tures,  if  he  might  use  the  word,  of  a  lofty 
mind,  harmless  when  gently  treated, 
(hear!  hear!)  He  beliered,  however,  that 
Mr.  Pole's  letter  miffht  admit  of  something 
like  a  hypothetical  rorm«as  to  the  existence 
of  a  tomaltoous  disposition,  and  he  trusted, 
therefore,  that  ministers  woald  instantly 
adopt  and  sanction  theconstmction.-— Yoa 
hare  disqualified,  said  Mr.  Grattan,  a  great 
portion  of  your  fellow  subjects,  who  pay 
vour  taxes,  and  who  fight  your  battles, 
horn  filling  the  high  ofiices  of  the  state. 
You  have  degraded  your  equals.  It  is  to 
DO  purpose  that  you  suppress  the  Catholic 
Committee :  the  spirit  by  which  that  Com« 
mittee  is  actuated  will  break  out  in  some 
shape  less  temperate  and  forbearing.  Until 
you  remove  those  disqualifications  by 
which  you  have,  in  Ireland,  sunk  a  part  of 
the  community  below  the  level  of  general 
society,  nature  will  assert,  and  will  endea* 
▼our  to  recover,  her  rights.  The  Irish 
Catholic  will  never  be  satis^ed  while  he  is 
less  than  yourselves.  That  any  attempt 
has  been  made  to  keep  him  so,  is  the 
greatest  error  of  modem  British  govern- 
ments. To  the  Iriih  Catholic  I  strenuously 
recommend  temper  and  forbearance.  The 
time  will, come,  it  must  come,  when  you 
will  have- him  sitting  with  you  and  voting 
with  you— as  he  is  now  fighting  for  you, 
and  ready  to  die  for  you  ! 

Mr.  PanuU  said,,  that  as  there  was  a 
prospect  of  some  further  information  on  the 
subject  being  laid  before  the  House/  he 
would  abstain  fi-om  giving  any  opinion 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  government. 
He  rose  for  the  purpose  of  stating  such 
circumstances  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Convention  Act  as  would  enable  it 
to  judge  how  far  it  was  an  act  applicable 
to  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Catholics. 
But  he  wished  to  make  some  previous  ob* 
aervatioos  on  what  had  fiillen  from  the 
right  hon.  gent  opposite,  who  had  said 
that  the  Catholics  enyoyed  a  complete  to- 
leration of  their  religion.  He  could  not 
hear  such  an  assertion  without  denying 
the  truth  of  it  in  the  most  unqualified  man- 
ner, for  even  with  regard  to  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  the  right  hon.  gent, 
ought  to  recollect,  that  there  existed  penal 
statutes  which  disabled  the  Catholics  from 
doin^  those  things  which  they  might  and 
cerumly  would  do  if  those  statutes  were 
repealed.  As  to  their  civil  rights,  ex- 
cluded as  they  wera  from  the  most  im« 
% 


portant  privileges  of  the  constitution, 
merely  because  they  professed  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain 
that  they  enjoyed  a  Free  toleration  of  their 
religion,  if  the  word  toleration  had  that 
meaning  which  the  writers  of  the  best  au- 
thority had  always  given  to  it.  The  right 
hon.  gent,  had  said,  that  emancipation  can- 
not be  granted  to  the  Catholics.  This  was  • 
a  position  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
first  principles  of  the  constitution,  for  if  he 
understood  what  the  principles  were  which 
placed  the  family  of  his  Majesty  on  the 
throne  of  these  countries,  there  could  exist 
no  constitutional  obstruction  in  the  way  of 
making  any  law  that  the  common  consent 
of  parliament  and  the  people  should  re- 
quire to  be  made.  In  respect  to  this  Con- 
vention Act,  Mr.  Parnell  said  he  would 
read  to  the  House  some  extracts  from  a  re- 
port of  a  Committee  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords,  on  which  report  this  act  was  found- 
ed. This  Committee  was  appointed  in 
1 703  to  enquire  into  the  disturbances  which 
then  prevailed  in  Ireland.— Here  Mr.  Par- 
nell read  extracts  shewing  that  a  conspi- 
racy had  been  formed  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  go- 
vernment, and  effecting  a  separation  from 
England.  That  arms  and  ammunition  had 
been  imported  in  considerable  quantities ; 
that  a  correspondence  had  been  begun 
with  the  Jacobin  club  at  Paris,  and  that 
those  who  conducted  it  intended  to  hold  a 
National  Convention  in  the  course  of  the 
following  summer. — ^In  order  more  fully 
to  shew  the  object  of  the  Convention  Act, 
he  then  read  the  following  passage  from 
the  speech  of  the  Attorney-General,  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons—*'  He  denied 
that  the  Bill  had  any  retrospect,  particu- 
larly to  the  Catholic  Convention ;  it  origi- 
nated merely  from  a  professed  design  to 
6all  a  Convention  to  represent  and  over- 
turn the  parliament  He  alluded  to  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen.  He  men- 
tioned the  late  meeting  at  Dungannon 
as  a  consequence  of  the  irritations  of 
this  society,  and  preparatory  only  to 
a  general  meeting  at  Athlone/'  It 
was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Conven- 
tion Act  had  no  other  object  but  to  meet 
the  case  of  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the 
government.  But  what  is  the  case  of  the 
Catholics  against  whom  this  act  is  now 
made  to  operate.  It  appears  that  in  1 804, 
the  year  in  which  they  first  determined  to 
petition  parliament  after  the  passing  of 
the  union,  they  appointed  a  Committee  to 
manage  their  petittoq.     That  in   1806, 
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when  they  again  determined  on  petition- 
ing* they  again  appointed  a  Committee* 
That  in  May,  1809,  they  appointed  that 
Committee,  which  is  now  called  by  the 
Irish  government  an  unlawful  assembly. 
By  the  resolation  of  this  date,  it  appears 
that  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  peerage 
was  to' be  of  this  Committee;  also  the 
aarviving  delegates  of  1793,  and  certain 
persons  that  were  selected  in  1 807,  to  ad- 
dress the  doke  of  Bedford  when  leaving 
his  govenimcnt.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  House  should  know  v^ho  the  delegates 
of  1793  were.  These  were  certain  per- 
sons wh9  were  appointed  by  a  body,  re- 
gularly and  openly  elected  to  represent 
the  whole  Catholic  community  in  Dublin, 
to  present  an  address  to  the  King,  com- 
plaining of  their  grievances,  and  praying 
redress.  Did  his  Majesty,  or  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  was  then  prime  minister,  consider 
this  Catholic  convention,  from  whence  the 
Address  came,  as  an  unlawful  assembly  ? 
JK6.  The  prayer  of  it  was  granted,  and 
lord  Westmoreland,  then  lord  lieutenant, 
was  directed  to  make  that  speech  from  the 
throne,  which  led  to  the  act  of  1793, 
making  to  the  Catholics  many  valuaJt>le 
eoncessions.  In  November  last  a  general 
meetinf^  of  the  Catholics  was  held,  at 
which  It  was  decided,  to  present  a  petition 
daring  the  present  session.  This  Catho- 
lic Committee  was  again  called  upon  to 
manage  the  petition.  They  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  discharc;e  of 
their  trust,  when  the  state  of  the  fling's 
health,  and  the  measures  conseauent  upon 
it,  having  established  a  general  expecta- 
tion of  a  change  in  the  administration,  the 
Committee  conceived  it  was  proper  for 
them  to  refer  for  advice,  under  tne  new 
circumstances  of  their  case,  to  the  body 
at  large,  and  they  ordered  the  Letter  of 
Mr.  Hay  to  be  written.  This  then  being 
the  state  of  the  case  of  the  Catholics,  could 
the  right  hon.  genttcman  opposite  main- 
lain  that  there  was  any  thins  in  it  which 
waaanalo^QS  to  the  case  of  the  United 
Irishmen  m  1793  ?  Could  they  say  that 
the  Catholics  were  embarked  in  any  con- 
•piracy  against  the  state  ?  Were  they 
even  concerned  in  the  disturbances  that 
DOW  prevailed!  in  Ireland  ?  Even  this  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  could  not  sustain — 
for  it  appeared  by  the  trials  before  the 
special  commission,  and  by  the  speech  of 
the  solicitor  general  of  Ireland,  that  these 
disturbances  were  confined  to  the*  lowest 
order  of  the  people,  acting  without  leaders 
or  organiiation.     It  was  not  sofficieni  to 
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justify  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, merely  to  shew,  that  the  letter  of 
the  law  was  with  tbem.^  The  spirit  and 
the  object  of  it  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  was  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  object  of  the  Catholics  was  not  to 
petition  parliament,,  but  to  subvert  the 
government,  before  ^he  House  could  for* 
mally  decide  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Catholics  were  illegal.  But  even  if  they 
were  illegal,  according  to  a  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  Act,  the  House  should  take 
into  its  consideration  such  circumstances 
as  exist  to  justify  them.  The  Catholics 
bearing  in  remembrance  the  reception  of 
some  of  their  former  petitions,  could  not 
fail  to  be  induced  to  render  any  new  ap- 
plication to  parliament  as  free  from  ex- 
ceptions as  possible.  They  remembered 
that  when  in  1792,  they  presented  apeti- 
tion  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  it 
was  rejected,  because  the  House  thought 
proper  to  consider  it  as  an  act  of  an  ob- 
scure faction,  confined  merely  to  the  ca^ 
pital,  disavowed  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
Catholics,  ignorant  of  their  sentiments,  and 
incompetent  to  speak  on  their  behalf. 
They  also  remembered  what  was  said 
upon  their  petition  in  1805,  by  a  right 
hon.  and  learned  doctor,  that  from  19 
counties  there  was  not  one  subscriber  to 
it,  not  a  single  roan  from  all  the  Catholic 
clergy — and  that  he  asked  this  question  : 
"  How,  therefore,  can  this  petition  be  said 
to  come  from  the  Catholic  community  of 
Ireland  V*  Having  such  exceptions  to 
their  former  petitions  fresh  in  their  me- 
mory, it  was  natural  that  they  should  wish 
to  be  able  to  lay  before  an  administra- 
tion, which  they  expected  with  reason 
would  soon  be  formed,  favourable  to  their 
claims,  an  accurate'  expression  of  the 
wishes  of  the  whole  body.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  circumstance  that  the  House 
should  take  into  its  consideration  in  justifi* 
cation  of  their  conduct.  The  Catholics 
had  before  them  the  precedent  of  their 
own  convention  in  1793— >the  favourable 
reception  of  the  delegates  of  that  conven- 
tion by  his  Maj^ty— and  the  approbation 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  evinced  by  the  concessions 
that  followed. — They  had  also  the  con- 
duct of  three  lord  lieutenants  of  Ireland  to 
lead  them  to  consider  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  to  manage  their  aOairs,  as  a 
measure  not  contrary  to  law.  Lord  Hard* 
wtcke — the  doke  of  Bedford,  and  the 
duke  of  Richmond  for  four  years  of  his 
administration  having  suffered  the  Com- 
mittee to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  body  re* 
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presenting  tjie  Catholic  community.  It, 
therefore^  wai  most  unjust  to  apply  the 
C(5nvention  Act  against  them  without  re- 
gard to  the  spirit  of  that  Act,  or  consider- 
ing the  true  motives  which  governed  the 
conduct  of  the  Committees.  So  far  from 
deserving  treatment  of  this  kind,  the  ge- 
neral conduct  of  the  Catholics  had  been 
such  as  to  merit  a  very  different  return. 
It  was  impossible  for  their  greatest  ene- 
mies to  sustain  their  charges  of  disloyalty 
against  them.  They  had  at  all  tinies, 
and  at  no  period  more  generally  than  at 
the  present,  evinced  their  readiness  to 
support  the  character  of  faithful  and  loyal 
subjects ;  and  was  this  nothing  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  right  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  when  it  is  recollected  in  what 
manner  they  have  been  disappointed,  in- 
sulted, and  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of 
those  right  hon.  gentlemen  ?  Though  pro- 
mised that  the  union  should  be  followed 
by  the  grant  of  their  emancipation,  if  the 
statute  book  is  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  no  one  act  has  passed  to  render  their 
condition  better  than  it  then  was.  Though 
they  have  presented  their  petitions  to  this 
House,  they  have  been  successively  re- 
jected, and  in  a  manner,  too,  and  with 
such  language,  as  'Almost  to  take  from 
them  all  hopes  of  succeeding.— -When, 
therefore,  the  House  shall  take  into  its 
consideration  all  t^e  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
Catholic  Committee-— the  manner  in  which 
his  Majesty  on  a  former  occasion  received 
an  address  of  a  Catholic  convention — the 
exceptions  that  had  been  made  to  former 
petitions — and  the  spirit  of  the  Convention 
Act — he  hoped  it  would  at  least  do  that 
which  he  and  those  who  sat  on  this  side 
of  the  House  were  willing  to  do  in  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  government — 
not  prejudge  the  case  of  Aie  Catholics,  or 
come  to  a  final  sentence,  till  all  the  in- 
formation was  obtained  which  might  be 
necessary  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  it. 

General  Ixiftus  gave  the  hon.  gent  who 
moved  the  question  before  the  House,  in- 
finite credit  for  the  manner  and  moderation 
,with  which  he  had  done  it ;  and  he  could 
have  wished  that  the  right  hon.  gent,  had 
confined  himself  merely  to  that  question, 
and  had  not  made  the  observations  he  had 
done  respecting  the  oppressed  state  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  as  it  tended  to  mis- 
lead that  part  of  the  House,  not  connected 
with  that  country.  The  iact  was,  that 
there  was  not  an  iota  of  difference  between 
the  situation  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  th^ir  Protestant 
brethren,  or  between  that  description  of 
persons  and  the  lower  class  of 'people  in 
England  :  that  they  had  the  same  laws  to 
govern  them,  the  same-  advantages  under 
those  laws  ;  that  they  had  their  forty  shil-- 
lins  freeholds,  could  iiit  upon  juries;  and, 
in  fact,  there  was  no  difference  whatever 
between  the  lower  class  of  ProtestaiTts  and 
that  description  of  Catholics :  that  there 
were  aboutthirty  two  offices  of  state,  which 
the  educated  Catholics  were  not  competent 
to  hold— but  which,  if  they  took  the  same 
oaths  the  Protestants  were  obliged  to  take, 
they  might  hold :  thai,  in  fact,  the  op- 
pression of  the  Catholics  was  not  any  want . 
of  Catholic  emancipation,  but  in  the  state 
of  the  country.  Lower' the  rent,  and  add 
to  the  daily  labourer's  wages,  and  then 
they  would  understand  what  Catholic 
emancipation  was.  In respectto the  Con- 
vention Act,  it  was  an  Act  arising  from  the 
necessities  of  the  times,  and  not  meant  to 
be  acted  upon  but  in  cases  of  necessity. 
The  discontents  of  Ireland  could  ^nly  be 
removed  by  her  native  gentry,  who  might 
do  infinitely  more  good  than  could  be 
hoped  from  Catholic  emancipation.  Let 
them  lower  their  rents  and  raise  the  wages 
of  the  labourer,  for  the  high  rents  and  bad 
wages  were  the  evils  most  complained  of. 
Of  Catholic  emancipation  the  majority  of 
the  people  knew  no  more  than  they  did  of 
what  he  was  uttering  at  that  moment.  The 
duke  of  Richmond  had  shown  every  pos- 
sible attention  and  kindness  to  the  ()atho« 
lies,  but  it  was  his  duty  to  interfere  when 
the  country  was  in  dabger,or  supposed  to 
be  in  danger,  and  not  to  wait  until  their 
plans  were  completed.  Under  this  im- 
pression, he  should  hope,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  at  present  refuse 
any  further  information. 

Sir  H.  Montgomery  said,  ^hat  ever  since 
he  had  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that 
House,  he  had  given  all  the  support  in  his 
power  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics ;  and 
it  was  his  ambition  to  continue  to  them  that 
support,  so  long  as  those  claims  were 
brought  forward  in  a  peaceable  and  con- 
stitutional manner.  It  was,  however,  one 
thing  to  support  their  Just  claims  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  blessings  of  the  constitu-^ 
tion,  and  another  to  countenance  pretensi- 
ons not  admitted  to,  or  sought  for  by,  any 
other  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects— pre- 
tensions which,  if  admitted  by  that  House, 
would  shortly  go  to  annihilate  the  power 
of  parliament  itself.  1  here  was  no  d'lflfer- 
ence  between  the  right  of  claims  on  the 
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part  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  that  of 
the  English  Catholics.  He  could  see  no 
reason  why  a  convention  of  English  Ca- 
tholics should  not  assemble  in  Great  firi- 
tain,  if  such  assemblies  were  allowed  to 
meet  elsewhere.  Would  it,  howefer,  be 
tolerated  by  that  House,  that  such  a  Par* 
liament  should  be  established  here  ?  I}ow 
/  could  they  be  satisfied  that  their  discus- 
sions would  be  confined  to  subjects  purely 
relative  to  their  own  particular  situation? 
The  Catholics,  although  not  permitted  to 
sit  in  that  House,  had  many  friends  within 
those  walls.      Many   of  their  advocates 

•yvere  among  those  most  distinguished  for 
talents  and  respectability.  They  were 
also  supported  by  a  large  party  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  who  heretofore  had' 
assisted  them  in  framing  their  petitions. 
With  these  advantages  he  thought  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  adopt  any  other  mode  for 
the  attainment  of  the  object  of  their  wishes. 
He  thought  the  Irish  government  were  en* 

^  titled  to  the  thanks  of  the  House  and  of  the 
country  for  their  conduct  in  the  present 
instance.  Had  the  measuris  taken  been 
longer  deferred,  all  efTorta  to  avert  the 
threatened  evil  would  iq  all  probability 
have  proved  vain,  and  a  body  of  men 
might  have  assembled,  who  would  have 
given  law  to  the  kingdom. 

Sir  Jofm  Newport  observed^  that  the  hoa 
baronet  who  had  just  sat  down  had  said, 
th^  case  was  one  which  admitted  of  no 
dlelay,  and  that  the  government  of  Ireland 
was  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  country 
for  the  measures  which  had  been  pursued. 
Now,  if  it  was  a  case  which  admitted  of  no 
delay,  how  happened  it  that  nothing  had 
been  done  till  the  12th  of  February  ?  ^  The 
letter  had  been  published  in  Ireland  at 
about  the  middle  of  January,  and  much 
discussion  had  at  that  time  taken  place  on 
the  question,  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
best  to  withdraw  that  letter^  and  submit 
the  subject  to  t)ie  aggregate  meeting. 
That  letter  had  been  published  in  the 
newspapers.  How  then  could  it  be  un- 
known to  the  Irish  goyernment  ?  Was  it 
not  known  that  lord  Castleross,  son  to 
lord  Kenmare^  bad  come  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  country  to  sit  as  a  member  of 
that  Committee  ?  With  such  information, 
hovv  was^  it  that  the  government  of  Ireland, 
having  paused  from  the  middle  of  January 
to  the  12th  of  February,  should  at  length 
issue  such  a  circular  order  on  \\a  own  re- 
sponsibility ?  How  was  it  that  the  informa- 
tion received  by  government  could  be  such 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  communicated  to 
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the  House,  while  it  was  ot  such  a  nature 
as  to  warrant  so  extraord4nary  a  proceed- 
ing as^hat  which  had  taken  place  ?  The 
right  hon.  gent.  had. deprecated  the  tone 
in  which  Irish  matters  were  discussed. 
On  this  subject  he  would  say,  i^s  he  had 
of^en  said  before,  that  those  who  were 
aggrieved  had  a  right  to  complain  ;  and 
when  a  disposition  was  manifested,  as  at 
present,  to  oppress  the  people  of  Ireland 
by  reviving  obsolete  laws  to  deprive  them 
of  their  rights,  it  became  those  who  con- 
sidered themselves  as  the  guardians  of 
those  rights  to  speak  with  warmth-^and 
they  were  the  best  friends  to  this  country 
who  earliest  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  their  grievances,  and  pointed 
out  the  mismanagement  of  ministers. 
With  respect  to  the  duke  of  Kichmond, 
he  was  in  some  instances  entitled  to  much 


praise,  yet  had  Ireland  many  insults  to 
complain  of.  Was  not  the  making  of 
one  learned  gentleman  (Dr.  Duigenan)  a 


right  hon.  gent,  immediately  af^erhe  bad 
been  denouncinj^  the  whole  body  of  the 
Catholics  as  traitors — the  passing  of  an 
act  to  curtail  the  means  of  educating  their 
clergy— the  appointing.an  hon.  gent,  to  a 
high  ostensible  situation,  who  was  particu- 
larly obnoxious  to  the  Catholic  body,  &c. 
—Were    not  these  galling  insults  wan- 
tonly offered  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland? 
As  to  what  had  been*said  of  the  system 
of  toleration^  which  was  acted  upon,  and 
the   conciliatory  spirit  evinced    by   mi- 
nisters, he  would  tay  that,  if  seeking  to 
act  on  such  a  principle,  they  must  neces- 
sarily insult  the  Catholics,  by  placing  in 
a  high  situation  a  person  by  whom  tney 
had  been  most  insulted  and  traduced*  both 
in  writings  and  in  Parliament— why  then 
had  this  been  done  if  this  evinced  a  spirit 
of  conciliation  ?  With  respect  to  what  the 
gallant  general  had  said,  that  there  wai* 
not  aA  iota  of  difference  between  the  situa- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Catholics 
and  their  Protestant  brethren,  he  would 
ask,  if  every  Catholic  ought  not   to  be 
able  to.  hope,  as  well  as  every  Protestant, 
however  humble  his  situation,  that  his  son 
might  possibly  one  day  become  Lord  HigH 
Chancellor  ?  Why  ought  not  every  father 
to  be  enabled  to  entertain  such  a .  bope^ 
with  as  much  appearance  of  reason  as  it 
might  once  have  been  indulged  by  the  fa« 
ther  of  the  present,  and  other  Lord  Chan- 
cellors, who,  very  much  to  their  credit, 
had  risen  from  humble  situations  in*  life  ? 
Why  should  a   Catholic  be  denied  the 
hope  of  raising  bimselfj  as  aootber  noble 
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lord  had  dop^,  who  originally  had  been 
but  a  wool-comber's  ton  ?  An  honourable 
baronet  had  expressed  himself  content  that 
the  committee  should  remain  as  it  was. 
ThaX,  however,  was  not  the  wish  of  the 
ministers,  they  denounced  it  altogether  as 
onlawfol,  or,  what  he  should  ^ish  to  know 
was  the  meaning  of  that  part  of  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Secretary  Pole,  where  he  stiles 
them  "An  unlawful  assembly  sitiing  in 
Dublin,  and  calling  themselves.  The  Ca- 
tholic Committee  ?  The  hon.  bart.  here 
detailed  the  history  of  those  proceedings 
which  had  caused  the  Circular  Letter  to 
be  issued,  which,  he  contended,  were 
caused  jmerely  by  a  wish  to  take  the  ge- 
neral sense  of  the  Catholics  on  the  ques- 
iioji,  whether  or  not  it  would  be  proper 
to  present  their  petitions  to  parliament  in 
the  present  session.  The  object  was  to 
collect  from  those  in  the  landed  interest, 
whether  or  not  it  was  proper  the  subject 
sho«ld  be  a^  present  discussed ;  and  he 
should  baTe  thought  it  would  have  been 
the  interest  of  government  that  it  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  such  an  as- 
sembly, rather  than  referred  to  an  "  ag- 
gregate meeting/'— The  Irish  Government 
had,  however,  thought  it  best,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  peace,  to  put  an  obsolete  act 
lU  force— an  act  never.before  acted  upon— 
an  act  passed  by  a  bigotted  and  intolerant 
government— >an  act  passed,  in  the  time 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  result  oT  spleen  and  of  dis- 
appointmenL  That  act,  he  would  observe, 
had  led  to  the  abolishing  of  the  Irish  par- 
liameat,  and  he  warned  theip,  lest,  re- 
Tiving  it,  they  completed  the  ruin  of  their 
country. 

The  CkanccUor  qf  the  Excheqwr  said,  he 
had  supposed  from  the  appearance  of  the 
Hoiise,  that  many  other  gentlemen  had 
inteoded  to  speak  pn  this  question,  and  he 
therefore  had  hitherto  reserved  himself  to 
hear  all  the  objections  which  might  be 
urged.  As  it  did  not  appear  that  any 
other  gentleman  was  anxious  to  address 
the  Hoase  upon  the  subject,  he  must  de- 
clare that,  in  his  opinion,  no  prima  facie 
case  bad  been  made  out  against  the  Irish 
government  which  called  tor  the  present 
motion,  or  could  render  necessary  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  circumstances  which  had 
influenced  its  conduct.  He  could  not  but 
regret  extremely,  that  whenever  any  dis- 
cussions took  place  in  that  Bouse  with  re- 
spect to  Ireland,  a  great  deal  of  matter 
got  somehow  introduced  into  the  debate, 
which  was  likely  to  keep  up  that  spirit  of 
.^issatis^tion  in  th«it  cofmtry  Y^bich  bfid 


unfortunately  shewn  iUelf  in  the  insUnc^ 
which  had'called  for  the  measure  recently 
resorted  to  by  the  Irish  government.  He 
lamented  the  constant  practice  of  gentle* 
men  to  give  gloomy  representations  of 
what  they  called  the  degraded  state  of 
Ireland.  He  lamented  that  gentlemen 
should  studiously  labour  to  keep  that  feel- 
ing of  discontent  alive,  at  a  time  when 
no  immediate  good  could  possibly  be  hoped 
for  from  it,  and  while  it  might  lead  to  fa- 
tal consequences.  Qn  every  discussion 
relative  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  they  were 
constantly  told  to  look  at  the  distressed 
state  of  that  country,  and  earnestly  (;alled 
on  to  relieve  it  by  granting  that  for  which 
they  had  been  petitioned,  namely.  Ca- 
tholic emancipation.  That  it  was  tha 
dutf  of  government  to  look  to  Ireland 
with  the  utmost  solicitude,  he  readily  ad* 
mitted;  but  Catholic  emancipation,  he 
contended,  could  not  afford  Ireland  the  re- 
lief it  required.  In  always  bringing  in 
this  subject,  gentlemen  sometimes  rather 
awkwardly  forgot  their  own  arguments  ; 
and  what  was  advanced  in  one  instance 
appeared  at  variance  with  that  which  was 
stated  m  another.  He  agreed  with  an 
hon.  ^ent.,  that  the  disturbances  which 
had  lately  taken  place  in  Ireland  had*  no- 
thing to  do  with  politics  ;  yet  though  this 
was  admitted  by  gentlemen  opposite, 
when  these  disturbances  were  spoken  Of, 
they  were-  constantly  spoken  of  as  evils 
to  be  cured  by  Catholic  emancipation. 
The  interests  of  Ireland  certainly  ought 
always  to  be  attentively  considered  by 
the  House ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that 
the  House  should  take  the  same  view 
of  the  subject  as  those  who  represented 
Ireland  to  be  in  such  a  deplorable  state. 
Others  might  differ  from  those  gentlemen 
on  the  Catholic  question,  without  being 
guilty  of  neglect  or  indifference ;  and  be, 
lor  one,  thought  the  measure  of  emancipa- 
tion proposed  by  an  hon.  gent,  would  not 
be  likely  to  satisfy  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, unless  it  went  to  establish  the  Ca- 
tholic on  the  ruins  o£  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. As  to  the  convention  which  had 
been  about  to  be  called,  with  the  view  he 
took  of  the  subject,  had  it  been  a  Pro- 
testant meeting,  the  same  measures  ought 
to  have  b^n  resorted  to.  It  was  the  of- 
fence committed  against  the  law,  which 
was  intolerable,  and  which  bad  called  for 
the  interference  of  government.  The 
question  the  House  would  have  to  consider 
was,  whether  any  prima  fade  case  had 
been  made  out  against  the  go?emment  of 
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Ireland  to  call  upon  them  how  to  institate 
any  thing  like  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
on  the  suhjert.  The  act  alluded  to^  re- 
lated to  iiiet'tings  called  under  pretence 
of  petitioning  in  bodies  and  conventions. 
For  his  own  part,  he  entertained  not  fhe 
slightest  doubt,  that  the  assembly,  which 
was  to  have  been  prevented  from  meeting 
by  the  timel*/  enforcement  of  the  act^ 
would  have  been  illegal. 

It  had  been  said,  however,  that  the  act 
was  obsolete,  and  the  hem.  gent,  who 
began  the  discussion  had  even  said,  that 
the  Irish  government  had  rummaged  the 
dark  pages  of  the  statute  book  to  find  out 
obsolete  statutes  to  put  in  force  against 
the  Catholics.  (Not  obsolete,  observed 
Mr.  Ward.)  Well,  then,  the  right  hon. 
bart.  beluw  him  (sir  John  Newport)  had 
represented  it  as  obsolete.  But  he  would 
ask  that  hon.  member,  whether  he  had 
read  the  i^apers  on  the  table  ?  If  he  had, 
be  would  have  found  in  them  a  clear  proof 
that  that  statute  was  not  obsolete,  norcon- 
aidered  as  such  by  the  Irish  Catholics. 
It  appeared  from  the  letter  convening  the 
meeting  of  the  Catholics,  that  they  were 
not  only  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  law, 
but  that  there  was  throughout  the  letter  a 
recommendation  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
aw ;  so  that  one  would  have  supposed 
that  the  coufrse  of  argument  on  the  oppo- 
si^  side  would  have  been  to  quote  the 
passage  from  the  letter,  and  to  infer  that, 
as  there  was  qo  intention  to  violate  the 
law,  there  was  Tio  necessity  hr  enforcing 
it.  Whilst  that  letter,  however,  stu- 
diously disclaimed  any  wish  to  violate 
either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
be  would  defy  any  man,  with  the  key  he 
mentioned,  to  suppose  that  it  was  drawn 
vp  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  induce 
the  Catholics  to  violate  the  law,  whilst  it 
professed  to  dissuade  them  from  any  such 
iriolation  of  it.  For  what  said  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Hay  ?— 

"  The  Committee  desire  to  add,  that 
"  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  no  species 
"  of  delegation  or  representation  can  be 
"  suffered  to  take  place  ;  nor  can  any  per- 
"  son,  without  a  gross  violation  uf  the  law, 
"  be  a  representative,  or  delegate,  or  act 
"  onder  any  name  as  a  representative  or 
"  delegate.  Engaged,  as  we  aVe,  in  a 
"  struggle  for  legal  and  constitutional 
*'  rights,  it  is. our  duty,  as  well  as  our  in- 
"  clination  and  dtcided  determination,  not 
"  to  violate  the  spirit,  nor  even  the  letter 
"of  the  law.  It  is,  at  the  same  lime,  to 
f  be  observed^  that  the  lav  to  which  we 
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''  allude,  does  not  interfere  with  the  sub- 
"  ject's  undoubted  right  -to  petition  Par- 
"  liament;  nor,  of  course,  with  the'only 
"  method  by  which  so  large  a  body  as 
"  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  could  concur  in 
"  forwarding  a  petition.'' 

This  was  the  view  they  took  of  the  law; 
and  after  this,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  law,  or  ignorant 
that  it  was  not  to  be  broken.  He  would 
ask  iiny  man  to  look  at  the  letter,  and 
say  if  it  were  not  intended  to  create  a 
body  of  the  description  of  those  against 
which  the  act  was  intended  to  guards 
while  it  ostensibly  endeavoured  to.  evade 
the  letter  of  the  law  ?  The  following  pas- 
sage might  make  this  more  evident: 

'*  The  Committee  being  entrusted  with 
"  the  petition  of  the  Catholic  Body,  feel 
"  it  incumbent  on  them  to  state  to  yoa^ 
"  their  conviction  of  the  imperative  ne- 
"  cessity  of  an  increase  of  their  numbers, 
"  so  that  there  may  be  managers  *of  the 
"  petition  connected  with  every  part  of 
"  Ireland.  It  is  highly  desirable,  that 
"  the  Committee  should  become  the  de- 
"  pository  of  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
<*  Catholic  Body.  That  it  should  be  able 
"  to  ascertain,  in  order  to  obey,  the 
"  wishes,  and  clearly  understand  the 
"wants,  of  all  their  Catholic  lellow-sub- 
"  jects." 

Now  he  should*be  glad  to  know  if  a  re- 
presentative body  could  be  better  de- 
scribed than 'in  the  words  of  thai  para- 
graph ?  But  the  right  hon.  \)skn,  had  said 
they  were  to  be  called  merely  to  consider 
whether  or  not  the  petition  should  be  dis- 
cussed. Now,  if  that  were  the  sole  obje<^t 
they  had  in  view,  why  was  it  necessary  to 
make  "  a  depository  of  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  Catholic  Body?"  Why- 
were  the  persons  to  be  named  as  "  Ma- 
nagers,'' to  be  such  *'  whose  avocations 
require,  er  leisure  permits  their  permanent 
or  occasional  residence  in  Dublin?"  If 
they  were  to  meet  with  but  one  object 
in  view,  in  one  solitary,  instance,  would  it 
h'<ive  been  so  necessary  that  its  members 
should  be  able  to  reside  in  Dublin?  Tl^at 
would  not  have  been  necessary,  had  they 
not  had  other  views  which  came  withia 
the  purview  of  the  statute.  He  novr 
wished  the  House  to  consider  how  this 
Convention  was  to  be  constituted,  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  a  doubt  could  be  felt  an  to 
their  being  precisely  such  an  assembly 
as  it  was  the  object  of  the  act  to  suppress. 
Lhey  had  proceeded  to  enforce  their  for* 
mer  proposition  in  the  following  terms ;— i. 
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^  This  is  the  more  requisite  at  the  prefent 
moment,  when  there  appears  to  be  so  near 
a  prospect  of  complete  emancipation  ; 
and  the  Committee  are  convinced,  that 
their  emancipation  can*  now  be  retarded 
only  by  criminal  apathy  or  neglect 
amongst  the  Catholics  themselves.  They 
beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you  the  propriety 
of  appointing  ten  managers  of  the  petition 
ID  your  county.  There  are  now  three 
survivors  of  the  persons  who  ^ere  dele- 
gates in  the  year  1793 ;  these  persons  are 
already  constituent  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and,  as  such,  managers  of  the  pe- 
tition ;  so  that  you  have  to  appoint  only 
seven  ailditional  managers." — Now  the 
Convention  of  1793  was  precisely  of  the 
description  which  the  act  was  intended  to 
put  down.  From  the  mention  made  of 
those  who  remained  of  the  delegates,  it 
was  obvious  that  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Committee  to  have  their  numbers  filled 
up  with  persons  of  similar  principles  and 
havhig  similar  objects  in  view.  This 
then  formed  exactly  the  case  which  the 
act  was  intended  to  meet.  The  question 
before  the  House  was,  had  the  act  been 
misconstrued  ?  and  if  it  had  not,  whether 
or  not  it  was  expedient  to  carry  it  into 
effect  in  the  present  instance  ?  He  thought 
he  had  proved  the  legality  of  the  act,  and 
proved  that  the  Catholic  Committee  knew 
it  to  be  a  legal  measure.  But  it  was  said, 
if  it  was  necessary  to  enforce  it  at  all,  why 
had  it  not  been  enforced  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod? If  the  Committee  were  originally 
an  illegal  assembly,  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  permitted  ;  and  if  not,  after  having 
been  4llowed  to  sit  so  long, 'it  ought  not 
now  to  be  disturbed.  This  depended  on 
circumstances.  The  question  was  not,  if 
the  delegates  of  1793  and  1806,  from  the 
nine  parishes  in  Dublin,  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  legal  assembly ;  but 
whether  or  not,  when  tne  Catholic  Com- 
mittee assumed  the  authority  of  issuing 
their  writs  (as  it  bad  been  well  expressed 
by  an  bon.  gent,  in  the  course  of  debate,) 
to  collect  together  320  additional  repre- 
sentatives, holding  this  language,— the 
question  was,  whether,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  a^embly,  which,  though  ille- 
gal (if  they  would  have  it  »<•),  had  been 
winked  at,  and  properly  winked  at,  should 
not  be  taken  some  notice  of  m  hen  they 
proceeded  to  act  in  a  manner  diQerent  to 
what  they  acted  in  before,  and  when 
their  proceedings  were  likely  to  lead  to 
the  most  mischievous  consequences  ? 
Whisa  the  bon.  gent,  said  care  ought  to 


be  taken  not  to  damp  the  high  spirit  of  th« 
Irish,  he  perceived  that  he  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  discussions 
which  bad  takei\  place.  I'hey  were  highljr 
inflammatory,  and  had  been  circulated  ail 
over  the  country  with  great  activity.  If 
the  information  he  had  on  the  subject  from 
the  Irish  government  was  correct,  and  that 
it  was  he  had  no  doubt,  not  only  were 
the  steps  taken  authorised  by  the  a«t,  but, 
had  they  not  been  taken,  the  administra* 
tion  would  have  failed  in  iu  duty.  *Now, 
as  to  the  lenity  which  it  was  said  should 
be  displayed  in  patting  this  assembly 
down.  It  might  perhaps  be  satisfactory  for 
gentlemen  to  know,  that  it  was  likely  in 
every  respect  to  be  attended  to  on  the  part 
of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Richmond  ;  and 
that  such  was  precisely  the  eflect  of  the 
instructions  sent  out  to  him  by  the  EnglisK 
government.  The  circumstance  was  much 
lamented  by  all  who  were  in  office,  and 
most  particularly  so  by  the  illustrious  per^ 
sonage  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  With 
such  feelings,  ministers  had  stated  to  the 
Irish  government,  "  that  it  was  their  con- 
fident hope  and  expectation  that  every 
degree  of  mildness  and  lenity  would  be 
shewn  ip  putting  the  law  in  force,  consist* 
ent  with  the  public  security.''  The  le- 
gality of  the  proceeding,  he  trtisted,  was 
established  to  the  sati  faction  of  every  one* 
on  the  documents  now  before  the  House. 
To  give  more  at  present,  would  be  to 
shake  the  authority  of  the  government  of 
Ireland  in  a  manner  which  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  inconveniences. 
The  hon.  gent,  however  had  stated,  that 
the  Irish  government  had  made  out  a  bad 
case,  and  that  he  wished  for  more  infor- 
mation that  a  better  might  be  furnished. 
Ih  answer  to  the  questions  which  had  been 
asked,  ministers  had  answered  that  they 
had  two  documents  which  they  thought 
would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  legality 
of  what  had  been  done ;  but  he  conceived 
that  it  could  be.  thought  by  no  one  that  in 
bringing  forward  these,  they  brought 
forth  the  whole  defence  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment. The  production  of  another 
dispatch  could  not  alone  do  justice  to  the 
motives  which  had  influenced  their  con- 
duct. What  had  been  produced  proved 
it  to  be  a  complete  legal  act,  and  he 
thought  there  was  a  strong  presumption' 
that  it  was  a  wise,  expedient,  temperate  and 
lenient  measure.  The  point  th^t  had  been 
most  urged  against  the  Irish  government 
was,  that  it  had  not  acted  with  more 
rigour,  and  interfered  bafort.    Sut  fat  felt 
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convinced,  that  when  the  subject  should 
be  discussed  with  more  ioformation,  it 
ivould  be  seen  that  necessity  only  had 
caused  this  step  to  be  taken.  The  govern- 
ment of  this  country  lamented  the  neces- 
sity of  having  the  execution  of  the  law 
•nforced,  and  had  recommended  tp  the  go- 
▼ernment  of  Ireland  to  enforce  it  with  as 
much  lenity  as  would  be  consistent  with 
the  public  tranquillity.  This  was  the 
course  they  bad  been  commanded  by  his 
royal  highness  the  Regent  to  take,  and  was 
consistent  with  the  principles  upon  which 
they  had  hitherto  acted.  He  was  sure  he 
had  then  said  enough  to  convince  the 
right  hon.  gent,  opposite  (Mr.  Grattan) 
that  if  the  Catholics  attempted  to  meet 
under  the  circumstances  he  had  stated^ 
their  assembling  would  have  been  illegal^ 
9ind  ought  to  have  been  prevented.  SVhU 
be  had  stated  he  supposed  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  shew  that  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  till  they  should  see  whether  the  act 
would  be  abused,  before  any  parliamentary 
investigation  should  be  instituted.  He  la- 
mented, as  he  had  before  stated,  the  ne- 
cessity for  resorting  to  this  act ;  but  he 
could  confidently  say,  as  well  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  government  as  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  Irish  or  English 
government  to  obstruct  or  impede  the 
right  of  the  Catholics  to  petition  that 
Hoose,  or  to  approach  the  legislature  with 
the  expression  of  their  grievances.  No 
eflfort  whatever  had  been  made  to  prevent 
that  petition  from  coming,  or  to  defeat  its 
object,  and  it  might  yet  be  presented  as  if 
nothing  extraordinary  had  happened.  He 
perfectly  agreed  with  an  hon.  gent,  that  it 
would  indeed  be  an  intolerable  grievance 
if  a  legal  application  to  parliament  were 
to  be  prevented  on  any  subject  whatever. 
But  it  should  be  recollected  that  they  most 
efiectually  guarded  the  right  of  petition- 
ing when  they  kept  the  petitioners  within 
proper  bounds,  and  it  was  only  when  that 
was  neglected  that  the  valuable  right  be- 
came endangered.  The  right  hon.  gent, 
concluded  by  saying,  that  the  law  must  be 
obeyed  and  carried  into  execution,  but 
that  every  degree  of  lenity  would  be  shewn 
consistent  with  the  tranquillity  and  interests 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  VKhisbr/iad  then  rose  and  said  :  Sir, 
The  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  this  night,  by  the  speech  he 
has  just  delivered,  proved  that  there  not 
only  may  be,  but  that  there  are  political 
cirganstftDCfs  and  cb^ges,  wbicliin  their 
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operation  can  induce  men,  if  not  to  change 
at  least  to  modify  even  the  most  consci- 
entious convictions.  What !  and  does  the 
right  hon.  gent,  admit  that  Catholic  Pe« 
titions  must  come  before'  us  with  their  due 
aiithority  and  respect — that  to  Ireland  it 
ever  wa$  and  will  be  the  feeling  of  his 
government  to  extend  lenity  and  for- 
bearance ?  The  right  hon.  geOt.  then,  is  now 
almost  the  friend  to  a  dispassionate  consi« 
deration  of  the  Catholic  claims  ?  I  am  not 
surprised  that  after  the  exertions  of  a  suc- 
cessful ambition,  like  others  of  his  preder 
cessors,  he  has  kicked  down  the  ladder  by 
which  he  scrambled  qp  to  political  import- 
ance. We  have  it  now  distinctly  adr 
mitted,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Jbxche- 
quer,  (raised,  by  the  bye,  to  his  station  by 
far  different  sentiments)  that  he  is  willing 
to  concede  the  loyalty  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Catholics.  We  this  night  beai* 
from  that  source  that  the  disturbances 
which  agitate  Ireland  have  nothing  to  do 
with  political  questions  or  with  Catholic 
emancipation.  I  congratulate  th«  jight 
hon.  gent.,  this  country  and  Ireland,  on  the 
revolution  that  has  been  effected  in  his 
opinions;  feeling  it  wholly  unnecessary 
to  comment  on  the  causes  of  his  conver- 
sion. It  is,  however,  altogether  Lmpossi- 
ble  io  forget  the  libel,  which  the  v  ery  for- 
mation of  his  administration  pronounced 
upon  the  Irish  people :  it  is  impossible  to 
forget  that,  during  that  administration,  an 
appointment  to  the  privy  council  was 
made— -an  appointment  which,  even  at  the 
time,  the  right  hon.  gent,  did  not  dare  to 
justify— of  an  individual  (Dr.  Duigenan), 
who  in  conversation,  and  in  print,  within 
these,  walls,  and  without  them,  had  ar- 
raigned the  Catholics  as  traitors  to  the 
State.  Does  the  right  hon.  gent,  fancy 
that  his  acts  will  perish  ?  Can  he  suppose 
that  the  extorted  admissions  of  this  day 
can  compensate  for  the  exacerbated  at« 
tacks  of  the  former  part  of  his  adminis- 
tration ? 

A  gallant  general  (Lofius)  on  the  other 
side,  declares,  forsooth,  that  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  labour  under  no  disabilities—but 
that  they  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  those 
righu  with  which  men  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied. He  who  makes  that  statement  is  a 
general  officer.  Is  he  not,  as  he  ought  to 
be,  proud  of  this  distinction }  Are  tiie  Ca- 
tholics to  have  no  credit  for  the  same 
feelings  of  generous  ambition  ?  Are  they 
to  exemplify  loyalty  as  sincere— heroism 
as  conspicuous — genius  as  comfli^ifiding 
as  tbfdr   Protestant   feUQW*s<ildiers    can 
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display,  and  then  to  be  supposed  dead  to 
all  the  honourable  impulses  of  life^  unde- 
serTms  of  all  those  encouragements  and 
rewards  which    k  grateful  country  can 
bestow  ?  The  gallant  general  hasopened 
his  mouth  this  night  in  this  House ;  is  he 
not,  as  every  member  of  a  free  State  most 
be,  proud  of  that  distinction  ?  Can  the  Ca- 
tholic enjoy  that  right  ?  How,  then,  at  the 
Tery  moment  when  his  own  act  contra- 
dicts his  statement,  can  he  say  that  the 
Catholic  of  Ireland  labours  under  no  disa- 
bility ?    Sir,   the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer endeavours  to  justify  the  Irish 
government  for  the  course  they  have  pur- 
sued.    He  founds  his  opinioa'on  the  Cir- 
cular Letter  of  the  Catholics^  and  the  other 
information  which  the  government  here 
have  received.     Upon   hts  own  shewing 
then,  namely,  that  the  papers  in  his  pos- 
session justify  the  Irish  government,  he  is 
bound    to    produce  the  correspondence. 
For  my  part,  I  know  of  nothing  that  could 
justify  any  government,  to  use  the  words 
of  my  hon.  and  able  friend  (Mr  Ward)  in 
ruititnaging  into  the  statutes  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  for  an  act,  conceived  in  the 
darkest  bigotry — an  act  hatched   in  the 
revengeful  disposition  of  those  whose  in- 
tolerance constituted  their  only  pretension 
to  power — a  pretension  such  as  that  which 
has  recommended  those  persons  who  now 
fill  the  offices  of  state  and  government. 
But  then  the  right  hon.  gent,  assures  as 
that  this  harsh  and  restrictive  act  will  be 
exercised  mildly.     How,  mildly?  If  exe- 
cuted at  all,  it  must  be  rigorous.     The 
law  commands  you  to  apprehend,  and 
therefore  if  it  be  at  all  put  in  force,  you 
cannot  dispense  with  the  apprehension. 
What,  then,  is  the  true  meaning  of  this 
term  mildly  ?  Why  this  affected  forbear- 
ance, this  assumed  lenity  ?  It  arises  from 
this  cause,  that  the  ministers  of  the  go- 
vernment have  been    stopped    in    their 
career  of  violence ;  that  the  sanction  of 
the  Prince  Regent  has  been  refused  to 
such  a  policy.    There  has  been  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  government  here 
jmd  that  of.  Ireland.    Why  is  it  not  pro- 
duced ?  Let  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent  appear  to  the  country  and  the 
world  in  bis  true  colours.    If  the  informa- 
tion be  not  produced  now,  it  never  will 
be  in  our  possession.     The  measure  is  al- 
together hushed-^it  is  completely  quash- 
ed; and,  therefore,  when  we  shall  here- 
after inquire,  the  answer  will  be,  that  in- 
quiry is  unnecessary,    inasmuch   as  the 
neasure  itm  not  actea  upon.    The  gentle- 


men opposite,  on  a  former  day,  stated  their 
pri|?ious  ignorance  of  the  intended  mea- 
sure of  the  Irish  government.  I  ask  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  say,  whe- 
ther he  did  not  see  the  Circular  Letter  of 
the  Catholics  before  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Pole  from  this  country  ?  What ! 
no  answer.  Is  the  right  hon.  gent,  as 
dexterous  in  his  silence  as  in  his  eloquence  ? 

[The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated 
across  the  table,  that  he  had  not  seen  it.]-^ 
Extraordinary,  that  such  a  document, 
published  in  the  Irish  papers  early  in  the 
month  of  January — papers  received  regu- 
larly by  the  Irish  secretary,  should  be  un- 
known to  the  government  here.  But 
surely  the  duke  of  Richmond  most  have 
been  acquainted  with  it.  Indeed,  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Pole  appears,  as  I  have  before 
stated  in  his  presence,  and  therefore  may 
now  repeat  in  his  absence,  to  be  lord- 
lieutenant  in  his  own  capacity. 

Sir ;  it  is  now,  it  seems,  stated,  that  the 
Catholic  Committee,  which  was  before  in- 
noxious, has  assumed  a  new  and  danger- 
ous character,  the  proof  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  their  late  discussions.  Are  ' 
we  to  trace  this  recent  apprehension  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer  and  Mr. 
Pole  have  felt,  to  the  fact  of  their  names 
having  been  introduced  and  animadverted 
on  in  the  late  discussions  of  that  body  ?  It 
is,  indeed,  a  most  unhappy  combination  of 
circumstances,  that  the  government  of  the 
Prince  Regent  should  be  ushered  into 
Ireland,  with  a  measure  of  harshness  and 
coercion.  It  wasmosteloque'ntly  remark- 
ed by  an  Irish  member  of  a  late  parlia- 
ment, that  the  formation  of  the  ministry, 
which  the  right  hon.  gedt.  had  taken  such 
naeans  to  establish,  had,  for  the  remainder 
of  his  Majesty's  reign,  entombed  the  hopes 
of  the  Catholics.  Are  the  same  instru- 
ments industriously  at  work,  to  propagate 
through  Ireland  the  thought,  that  their 
hopes  are  also  to  be  entombed  through 
the  reign  of  his  successor  ?  The  right  hon. 
gent,  says,  the  law  has  provided  against 
the  Catholic  meetings.  The  law  does  no 
such  thing.  Harsh  and  unconstitutional 
as  that  law  was,  it  was  directed  against  the 
objects  of  others.  The  concessions  to  the 
Catholics  in  1793,  admitted  the  claims  of 
those  who  were  stated  to  act  for  themselves 
and  others.  But  the  Convention  Bill  was 
directed  against  the  associations  for  par- 
liamentary reform— -associations,  amongst 
whom  were  'some  most  distinguished  per- 
sons, and  a  present  member  of  this  House 
not  the  least  conspicuous;   I  mean  Mr. 
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Stewart  (now  lord  Castlereagh).  But  the 
Catholics  are  this  night  charged  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  an^t- 
tempi  to  evade  whilst  profVssin^gto  observe 
a  law,  wKich  it  was  their  determination  to 
violate.  One  would  have  thought,  after 
all  his  affected  respect  for  that  body,  that 
no  s«ch  imputation  would  be  presumed. 
Would  it  not  be  more  proper,  more  cor- 
rect, and  more  politic,  to  infer,  eyen  if  a 
violation  of  law  took  place,  that  it  did  not 
spring  from  any^p redetermined  disposition 
to  commit  an  off'ence  ? 

It  has  been  said.  Sir,  that  these  discus- 
sions' in  parliament  have  occasioned  the 
irritation  that'  prevails  in  Ireland  ;  but  it 
has  been  well  and  truly  answered  by  my 
right  hon^  friend  neaf  me,  that  unless  these 
irritated  feelings  have  the  means  of  evapo- 
ration in  debate,  they  will  lead  to  conspi- 
racy ;  that,  if  the  Catholics  cannot  pro- 
claim their  grievances,  in  open  day,  they 
will  brood  over  them  in  caverns;  and 
what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Although 
in  imitation  of  the  right  hon.  gent,  oppo- 
jitOj  I  have  already  gone  beyond  the 
question,  I  must  observe  that  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  at  his 
entrance  into  office  given  a  bond,  sealed 
with  his  honour,  that  he  never  would  con- 
cede the  Catholic  claims.  Who  sanc- 
tioned this  act  of  the  Irish  government?  It 
is  most  important  to  ascertain  this,  that 
the  character  of  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment here  may  stand  clear,  if  in  reality  it 
is  clear,  and  on  that  ground  1  shall  vote 
for  the  production  of  these  papers  ?  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  government  of 
England  should  stand  unconnected  with 
this  proceeding,  to  see  whether  Mr.  Pole 
has  been  authorised  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion this  civil  mode  of  arrest,  or  whether 
he  has  not  been  told  that  he  has  gone  a 
step  too  far,  and  that  part  of  his  work  must 
be  undone.  I  apprehend  that  this  is  what 
has  actually  taken  place.  Suppose  the 
Committee  chose  to  hold  its  sittings  in 
England,  is  there  any  law  to  prevent  it  ? 
Then  why  should  there  be  any  such  law 
in  Ireland  ?  I  am  anxious  'to  see  how  the 
natter  really  stands,  that  blame  may  rest 
where  it  is  justly  due. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer.  Sir, 
there  is  one  point  on  which  I  wish  to  cor- 
rect the  hon.  gent.  He  says,  that  when  I 
came  into  power  I  gave  a  bond  sealed 
with  my  honour  'never  to  concede  the  Ca- 
tholic claims.  To  whom  did  I  give  such 
a  bond?  Nerer^  to  any  one.  I  most  dis- 
tinctly deny  it.     I  have,  indeed)  by  the 
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expression  of  my  sentiments  in  this  House^ 
opposed  the  Catholic  claims;  and  when  I 
look  to  the  present  state  of  the  Catholics, 
I  cannot  anticipate  any  change  in  my 
opinions.  If  the  hon.  gent,  chooses  to 
call  this'declaration  a  bond,  I  am  satisfied 
with  that  explanation ;  but  if  he  says  I 
ever  gave  any  other  bond  to  any  living 
person,  I  must  flatly  contradict  it.  I  never 
did.  Kelyin^g  as  I  do  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  Irish  government,  I  feel  convinced 
that  they  have  not  acted  in  this  instance 
without  being  fully  warranted  by  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  WhUbread,  The  right  hon.  gent, 
deserves  an  explanation  from  me,  and  he 
shall  have  it.  I  did  not  mean  to  impute 
to  him  any  thing  which  did  not  pass  in 
this  House.  When  I  said  he  gave  a  bond 
not  to  concede  the  Catholic  claims,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  manner  in  which  he  came  - 
int(^  power.  The  former  ministry  went 
out  of  power  because  they  would  not  give 
such  a  bond.  He  came  in,  and  of  course 
it  was  to  be  inferred,  that  he  had  entered 
into  that  stipulation,  for  refusing  to  enter 
into  which  his  predecessors  had  gone  out. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer.  1  gave 
no  such  pledge  on  my  taking  po^er.  But 
those  who  had  left  the  government  Were 
pledged  to  the  contrary,  and  it  was  natural 
to  expect  that  those  who  had  always  op- 
posed the  Catholic  claims  in  parliament, 
would  do  so  in  power.  So  far  I  gave  aa 
pledge,  and  no  farther. 

Mr.  Whitbread  rose. 

Mr.  Yarke  rose  to  order. 

The  Speaker.  Certainly  this  has  gonei 
into  a  digression.  It  will  be  for  the 
House  to  consider  how  far  they  will  al- 
low it. 

Mr.  Whitbreadaubmhied  to  the  candour 
of  the  right  hon.  gent,  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  whether,  in  justice  even 
to  him,  he  might  not  be  permitted  to  ex- 
plain. He  did  not  say  that  the  pledge 
had  been  given  in  so  many  words,  or  in  a 
writing  drawn  up  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Yorke  again  rose  to  order,  and  ap* 
pealed  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  maintained  there  was  no 
disorder,  except  what  was  occasioned  by 
him  who  called  for  order.  The  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  had  explained  two  or 
three  times,  and  why  should  not  his  hou. 
friend  be  heard  with  equal  patience. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  said,  that  bis  hon* 
friend's  words  were  directly  in  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  WhUbread  stated,  that  he  considereil 
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the  pledge  m  gnren  by  accepting  office, 
when  it  bad  previously  been  relinqaisbed 
on  the  sole  ground  of  a  refusal  to  consent 
to  any  such  pledge.  Under  these  circum* 
Btances  the  king  had  been  deceived,  unless 
the  gentlemen  accepting  office  understood 
themselves  to  be  bound. 

Mr.  Yorke  and  Mr.  Fullei^  then  rose. 

The  Speaker  adverted  to  the  inconveni- 
ence that  must  result  from  allowing  these 
explanations  to  go  into  so  much  length, 
and  thought  it  better  the  matter  should 
rest. 

General  Lqftus  then  stated  in  ezplana- 
tion«  that  the  majority  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  in  no  worse  a  condition  than 
Protestants  of  the  same  rank. 

Mr.  Puller,  Perhaps,  Sir,  I  was  not  a 
Tery  proper  person  to  rise  to  order,  but  no 
matter  for  that :  - 1  confess  it.  When  I  do 
get  up,  however,  I  speak  to  the  subject; 
aye,  and  pretty  freely,  too.  When  the 
hon.  genL  opposite  (Mr.  Whi thread) 
talked  about  hit  bond  and  his  sealing  on 
honour,  and  things  of  that  kind,  all  it  came 
to  in  the  end  was  '  supposing.'  For  that 
matter,  I  could  suppose  any  thing  myself. 
But  he  has  no  right  to  talk  of  other  people, 
for  1  never  saw  ^  set  of  men  sneak  out  of 
their  offices  in  the  way  his  own  friends 
did.— They  shewed  a  great  deal  of  uneasi- 
ness. They  sneaked  out  most  contempti- 
bly. [Order.]  'Pon  my  honour.  Sir,  it  is 
not  merely  my  own  temark,  I  speak  on 
suggestion.  But  the  hon.  gent,  has  no 
right  to  say  or  suppose  that  my  right  hon. 
friend  would  enter  into  a  bond :  No,  he 
would  disdain  such  a  thing.  He  shewed 
them  that  in  late  affairs — he  shewed  them 
a  spirit,  I  think,  which  they  felt,  aye,  and 
heartily  too.— >[ Hear,  hear]]— As  to  these 
Irish  affiiirs  that  they  talked  so  much  of 
now,  why,  I  remember  very  well  myself, 
about  50  years  ago,  a  set  of  people  com- 
ing down  to  this  House,  just  like  the  hon. 
flentlemen,  sweating  and  fuming,  all  in  a 
fume  like  a  steam  engine.  [A  laugh.]  The 
cry  was  then,  *'  Won't  you  grant  Ireland 
arms  to  fight  for  your''  Well,  we  did 
give  them  60,000  stand  of  arms;  and  they 
turned  them  against  us.  I  have  no  great 
faith  in  Catholic  emancipation.  I  think 
that  there  is  a  radical  and  rooted  antipathy 
betvreen  England  and  Ireland.  [Order  1] 
Well,  then,  try  Catholic  emancipation,  if 
yon  think  it  will  do.  I  care  no  more  for 
a  Catholic  than  I  do  for  a  Chinese.  Give 
the  fellows  in  their  red  waistcoats  and  blue 
breeches  every  thing  they  want.  But  it 
won't  do.    No,  let  the  great  men  of  the 
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country  go  home,  in  place  of  spending 
their  money  here ;  Jet  them  regulate  th6ir 
own  tenantry  and  their  estates,  and  not 
hear  of  them  only  through  those  second- 
ary persons  whom  they  employ.  [Hear, 
hear!]  That  will  do  more  to  conciliate 
Ireland  than  all  the  measures  there  is  so 
much  work  made  about.  As  to  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  I  know  him,  and  he  is  a 
brave,  generous,  noble-minded  man ;  and 
such  a  man  will  never  descend  to  oppresa 
those  below  him.  I  believe  he  has  tried 
lenient  measures,  but  they  failed ;  and  he 
was  compelled  to  try  severity.  I  will  now 
vote  against  the  motion.  I  will  wait  and 
not  give  an  intemperate  opinion,  such  aa 
ought  not  to  be  given  in  parliament. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Hiachhwm  said,  he  should 
think  himself  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  that 
House,  if  he  allowed  a  circumstance 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  gent,  who  spoke 
last,  to  pass  unnoticed ;  but  in  remarking 
upon  it,*  he  would  preserve  that  good 
humour  for  which  the  hon.  gent,  himself 
was  generally  distinguished.  He  had  been 
most  unhappy  in  his  allusion  to  the  trans* 
actions  ^f  30  years  ago.  He  was  even  in* 
accurate  as  to  the  time,  for  it  was  not  SO 
years  since  the  circumstances  which  he 
bad  so  imperfectly  described  took  place. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  Irish,  ill  treated  aa 
they  had  Been  by  Great  Briuin,  asked  for 
arms,  and  used  them  in  your  defence. 
That  gallant  nation,  having  an  account  still 
to  settle  with  you,  generously  lent  its  aid 
when  it  found  you  in  difficulty.  Such 
was  their  conduct  then;  and  had  they 
since  done  nothing  for  you?  Wherever 
your  thunder  has  rolled — east,  west,  souths 
or  north— have  they  been  absent  ?  Let 
that  gallant  people  only  stand  neuter,  and  he 
would  ask,  where  wa^  the  power  and  glory 
of  Great  Britain  ?  Let  them  only  remain 
neuter,  and  the  strength  and  glory  of 
Britain  was  at  an  end.  The  most  glorious 
of  your  late  triumphs  have  been  not  a 
little  owing  to  the  exertions  ef  the  gallant 
people  whom  the  hon.  gent  had  this  night 
traduced.  He  wished  to  say  this  wHb 
good  temper,  as  far  as  respected  the  hon. 
gent.,  but  at  the  same  time  with  indigna* 
tion,  at  finding  within  the  walls  of  that 
House  so  much  ignorance  of  the  capabi* 
lities  of  Ireland,  either  for  aggression  or 
defence  ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  the 
hon.  gent,  was  not  the  only  one  to  whom 
this  ignorance  extended. 

With  regard  to  the  question  more  im« 
mediately  under  consideration,  he  was 
anxious  to  know  whether  this  act  of  the 
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Irish  firovernment  had  the  unction  of  the 
executive  auihority  here;  for  ifiMhould 
go  abroad  that  this  proceeding  had  been 
approved  by  the  Hegf^nt,  and  his  govern- 
nent  here  [No !  No  !1,  he  understood  the 
right  hon.  gent,  to  have  said,  that  he  const- 
dered  this  as  an  act  of  great  prudence  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  government,  and  that 
it  was  approved  by  the  government  here. 
He  wished  then  to  know,  whether  the  Re- 
gent had  instructed  hi»  ministers?  [A 
cry  of.  Order,  Order.]  Mr..H.  then  pro- 
ceeded to  correct  the  statement  of  the 
right  bon.  gent,  opposite,  as  to  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Convention  Act  of  1793  had 
been  framed.  The  design  then' was  to  put 
down  an  armed  association  of  united  Irish- 
men acting  against  the  government,  and 
having  for  its  object  the  cortiplete  over- 
throw of  parliament.  It  had  been  stated 
by  the  administration  of  that  day,  that  the 
society  in  question  held  communications 
with  France,  and  that  its  desigrf  was  to 
oVerturn  the  government.  The  Act  was 
brougiit  in  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion 
to  prevent  the  meeting  of  a  congress  at 
Athlone,  having,  as  had  been  aliedged, 
these,  objects  in  view.  Did  the  right 
hon.  gent,  then  mean  to  say  that  any 
tach  object  was  to  be  imputed  to 
the  Catholic  Committee,  the  assembly 
against  which  the  Act  was  now  enforced  ? 
He  maintained  that  the  right  hon.  gent, 
had  hot  dared  to  state  the  facts  correctly. 
Would  he  say  that  the  object  of  this  as- 
sembly was  not  to  petition — bat  to  pat 
down  the  parliament  and  redress  their  own 
grievances  ? ,  Did  he  mean  to  say  that  it 
held  any  communication  with  France? 
No — he  could  not  lay  any  such  thing  to 
their  charge.  Their  object  was  clear; 
they  met  in  order  to  prepare  a  petition  for 
the  redress  of  their  grievances.  In  /this 
their  design  was  to  refute  the  assertions  of 
those  who  had  'maintained  that  the  majo-' 
rity  of  the  Catholics  did  not  desire  eman- 
cipation. They  wished,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  collect  the  unanimous*  sense  of  the 
Catholic  body,  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  such 
improbable  statements.  The  law  therefore 
had  by  this  act  been  violated— -a  law, 
however,  which  ought  to  be  repealed  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  he  intended  to  give 
immediate  notice  of  a  motion  to  that  effect. 
No  difficulty  to  petition  existed  in  this 
country,  which  comparatively  was  pos- 
sessed of  every  blessing.  Why  then 
should  the  difficulty  exist  in  Ireland, 
where  there  were  so  many  grievances,  and 
where  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  petition 
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wns  so  much  the  more  necessary  ?  But 
even  if  the  law  did  apply,  hf  did  not  think 
that  under  the  circumstances  it  ou^ht  to 
have  been  put  in  execution.  If  Ireland 
was  in  a  state  so  disturbed  notice  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  the  government  here— • 
and  if  they  had  notice  here,  then  they* 
were  most  culpable  in  hot  having  stated 
this  ip  the  speech  from  the  throne,  of 
which  the  agitations  of  Ireland  ought  to 
have  been  the  most  prominent  feature.  If 
disturbances  existed  in  Ireland  without  the- 
knowledge  of  ministers,  their  ignorance 
was  criminal.  He  concluded  by  depre- 
cating the  danc^erous  tendency  of  the  sys-' 
tem  pursued  by  the  minister,  who  came 
down  with  the  speech  to  the  House  at  the 
opening  at  every  session,  studiously  ab- 
stainrng  from  giviqg  any  thing  like  an  ac*- 
curate  view  of  the  state  of  Ii  eland,  and  re- 
presented this  conduct  as  directly  opposite 
to  his  duty. 

Mr.  FtUler  admitted  the  justness  of  all 
the  encomiums  upon  the  Irish  out  of  their 
own  country,  but  still  maintained  that 
they  had  been  in  rebellion  against  us. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  he  would  have  strictly 
confined  himself  to  a  few  words  on  the  sub-, 
ject  then  before  the  House,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  That^ 
right  hon.  gentleman  ha(|  said,  it  was  most 
unfortunate  that  Irish  business  was  always 
brought  forward  in  a  tone  and  temper  ra- 
ther calculated  to  irritate  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  than  to  produce  any 
beneficial  effect.  Now,  he  denied  the  jus- 
tice and  the  truth  of  that  assertion.  He  did 
not  wish  to  make  use  of  any  harsh  expres- 
sion, but  he  must  say  that  such  an  assertion 
could  only  have  arisen  from  an  ignorance 
of  the  subject.  If  the  feelings  of  the  Irish 
people  were  irritated,  it  was  not  occa-« 
sioned  by  any  thing  which  had  been  said 
in  U^at  House.  Were  the  people  of  that 
country  so  stupid  as  not  to  feel  their  mis- 
fortunes until  they  were  told  of  them  ?  He 
was  astonished  at  such  a  remark.  So- 
lately  as  the  20th  of  June  last,  the  com* 
missioners  in  their  speech,  had  said-—"  His 
Majesty  ^s  sorry  that  the  pressure  of  the 
times  had  rendered  it  necessary  that  some 
addition  should  be  made  to  the  burdens  of 
Ireland— but  that  they  were  so  judiciously 
chosen,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  grow- 
in  i^  prosperity^  of  tliat  country."  But 
where  was  the  proof  of  that  growing  pros- 
perity ?  Was  it  to  be  found  in  the  fact> 
which  he  defied  the  right  hon.  gent,  to  dis- 
prove, that  the  whole  of  the  revenue  of 
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'Ireland  fell  short,  by  a  mitlion  sterling,  of 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  her  funded 
debt,  without  expending  a  shilling  towards 
her  establisbnient  h  Had  that  been  occa- 
sioned by  their  speeches  ?  As  well  might 
it  be  said,  that  the  difficulties  under  which 
tliis  country  at  present  laboured,  were  oc- 
casioned by  inflammatory  speeches  deli- 
vered in  that  House,  as  that  the  misfortunes 
of  Ireland  were  attributable  to  such  a 
source.  The  people  of  IralaiMi  felt  their 
sitoalioni  let  nut  that  feeling  be  pushed  too 
far,  lest  it  might  induce  those  who  were 
at  present  well  affected  to  the  connection 
with  England,  to  consider  it  as  any  thing 
rather  than  a  benefit.  With  respect  to 
what  bad  fallen  from  an  hon.  member 
(Mr.  Fuller)  he  was  not  surprised  at  his 
mistaking  a  point  ot  order ;  but  certainly 
the  assertion,  that,  30  years  ago,  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  turned  the  arms  with  which 
they  had  been  intrusted,  against  this  coun- 
try, astonished  him  not^a  little.  It  was 
anotlier  proot  of  the  Irale  attention  paid 
to  the  history  of  Ireland.  At  the  tine  to 
which  the  hon.  member  alluded,  sa  far 
from  any  seeds  of  lebellion^existing  in  the 
country,  the  pariiam^niof  Ireland  suffered 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  military  esta- 
blishment to  be  sent  abioad  in  the  service 
of  Great  Briuin,  while  the  volunteers, 
who  were  now  branded  as  traitors,  kept  the 
enemy  from  the  shores  of  Ireland.  The 
fight. hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer bad  said,  that,  in  the  conduct  pursued 
by  the  Irish  governcnent,  the  law  was  with 
them,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  the  fact. 
But  he  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  could,  not  so  rea- 
dily agree  that  the  law  was  on  their  side; 
and,  for  that  reason,  he  wished  to  have  lull 
information  on  the  subject.  The  act 
which  was  to  be  enforced  specified  the 
particMar  kind  of  meeting  which  came 
within  its  meaning — "  If  any  individuals 
met  under  certain  circumstances,  then  such 
meeting  should  be  deemed  an  unlawful 
assembly,  and  the  persons  constituting  it 
be  guilty  of  a^hlgh  misdemeanor."  Now 
the  information  he -wanted  was,  whether 
the  bodies  mentioned  in  the  Circular  Letter 
were  really  about  to  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  propriety  of  presenting 
their  petition,  and  for  no  other  object  ? 
Because  the  last  clause  said,  "  Tba(  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  shall  not  extend  to 
the  right  of  petition."  Therefore  the  mind 
and  intention  of  those  persons  should  be 
ascertained.  If  the  letter  sent  round  to 
the  Catholics  was  merely  colourable — if  it 
was  only  a  pretence  to  cover  other  views 


-—then  he  woukl  agree  that  those  who 
were  assembled  under  it  might  be  deemed 
guilty  of  having  met  unlawfully.  But 
they  ought  to  know  how  the  facts  really 
stood  before  they  attempted  to  give  a  de- 
cisive opinion.—- The  Circular  Letter  of  the 
lord- lieu  tenant  denominated  the  Catholic' 
Committee  •*  an  unlawful  assembly"— be- 
forAsiugle  person  appeared  to  have  been 
elected,  in  the  manner  'Specified  by  the 
Act  The  whole  proceeding  had  been 
grounded  on  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
Catholics  throughout  Ireland,  although, 
perhaps,  no  act  hati  been  done,  nor  any  per* 
sons  associated  in  consequence  of  it.  Cer* 
tainly  some  satisfactory  evidence  should 
have  been  first  obtained  before  the  me^* 
sure  was  resorted  to.  It  might  be  asked, 
"  Would  you,  then,  permit  the  illegal  act 
to  he  committed,  and  not  endeavour,  in  ibo 
first  instance,  to  prevent  it  f "  Undoubt^ 
edly,  not.  But  he  would  have  proper  in- 
formation, and  then  he  would  be  justified 
in  acting.  He  however  defied  any  person, 
even  the  right  hon.^ent.  opposite,  to  pi ove 
them  an  illegal  assembly,  by  any  act  ttiey 
had  performed.  He  knew  not  on  what 
circumstance  the  Irish  governiuent  relied, 
to  make  out  the  charge  ot  ii legality  agamst 
them,  and  the  House  should  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  most  complete  intormutiuu  be- 
fore they  sanctioned  it. — There  was  ano- 
ther part  of  Mr.  Pole's  letter,  which  di- 
rected the  arrest  ot  individuals,  and  ordered 
their  commitment,  unless  bail  was  given. 
He  had  not  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  such  a  proceeding ;  and  he  would 
ask,  what  had  been  done  by  those  j)ersons 
that  could  clearly  decide  whether  their 
conduct  was  or  was  not  illegal— and  whe- 
ther Mr.  Pole  was  or  was  not  justified  ? 
They  only  asked  for  information  to  guide 
them  on  the  subject  But  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  ot  the  Exchequer  had  .said, 
that  if  the  extracts  moved  for  were  granted, 
they  would  not  answer  the  ^d  proposed. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  did  not  kliow 
that.  And  perhaps  some  parts  of  those 
extracts,  which  the  right  hon.  gent,  consi- 
dered of  no  importance,  might,  on  exami- 
nation, appear  to  be  worthy  of  particular 
attention.  He  had  also  stated,  that  when 
the  business  was  fairly  examined,  the  Irish 
government  would  be  found,  not  only 
borne  out  in  point  of  law,  but  decidedly 
supported  on  the  ground  of  expediency. 
But  when  he  made  that  assertion,  did  he 
bring  forward  documents  to  prove  ii  ?  He 
told  the  House  that  the  Irish  government 
were  completely  justified  in  what  they  had 
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done.  But  why  did  he  not  accompany 
that  declaration  with  proofs  of  the  fact  ? 
No,  the  HoQse  were  ciAled  upon  to  decide 
on  the  subject,  with  what  had  been  already 
laid  before  them,  coupled  with  the  mere 
declaration  of  the  minister.  But  he  would 
not  trust  to  the  assertion  of  any  minister, 
in  the  present  alarming  situation  of  Ire- 
land. And  if  mote  information  wereViot 
granted  on  the  subject  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, the  House  must  come  to  a  decision 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  government, 
with  the  little  they  had  procured.  It  had 
been  observed,  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  debate  was  conducted  would  be  pro- 
^  ductif e  of  mischief  in  Ireland.  •  Before 
that  was  asserted,  he  wished  the  Britisb 
part  of  the  representation  would  pay  more 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  It  had 
been  common  to  Ware  that  important  busi- 
ness to  the  hands  of  a  very  few  Irish  mem* 
bers,  which  he  conceived  was  improper 
and  unwise.  It  would  afford  a  sensible 
pleasure  to  the  Irish  people,  to  behold  the 
British  members  studying  their  interests ; 
and  no  act  could  ever  make  Ireland  a  con- 
tented country  till  her  affairs  were  more 
particularly  attended  to.  As  long  as  the 
present  system  was  persevered  in,  she 
must  continue  to  be  a  source  of  jealousy, 
suspicion,  and  weakness. 
.  The  question  being  called  for,  strangers 
were  ordered  to  withdraw.  *The  House 
then  divided,  when  there  appeared-^ 
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Monday,  Feb.  25. 
TffB    King's  Illness  in    1804.]    Mr. 
Whitbread  rose,  in  consequence  of  the  no* 
tice  which  he  had  given  a  few  days  ago, 
to   sabmit  to  the  consideration    of  the 
House  a  matter  which,  he  had  no  doubt, 
would  be  regarded  as  highly  interesting 
to  the  feelings,  and  of  the  greatest  im^ 
portance  to  the  interests  of  that  House, 
and  of  the  country.    This  position,  when 
he  should  state  what  he  had  to  offer  to  the 
House,  would  not,  he  trusted,  admit  of. 
doubt  or  contradiction.     When  future  bu* 
torians,  after  the  party  heats  and  poiitt^h 
animosities  of  recent  times,  have  been  con- 
signed to  that  silent  oblivion  to  which  the 
animosities  and  feuds  of- former  periods 
have  been  already  consigned ;  when  these 
historians,  removed  from  the  period,  and 
uninfluenced  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  events  they  will  have  to  record 
have  taken  place,  shall  come  with  an  inw 
partial  jculgmeht,  and  unprejudiced  feel- 
ing, to  narrate  the  transactiona  of  recent 
times,  they  will,  notwithstanding  theim* 
preasions  which  the  influence    of  party 
animosity  might  have  made  to  the  con- 
trary, in  taking  a  review  of  the  transactiona 
of  the  present  reign>  conclude,  that  under 
no  circumstances,  and  in  no  times,  havA 
the  people  of  any  country  been  moM 
loyal  or  more  affectionately  attached  to 
the  person  of  their  Sovereign  than  the  pec* 
pie  of  this  country   have  been^  during  a 
long  series  of  years  to  his  present  Majesty. 
If  they  should  only  look  back  to  the  pe* 
riod  of  the  last  25  yearsj  they  would  find 
that  the  4ove  and  attachment  of  his  sub- 
jects were  not  given  alone  to  the  King 
during  the  interesting  period  of  youth  or 
the  prosperous  and  successful  portion  of 
his  reign,  bat  that  they  increased  i&  tiroes 
of  personal  affliction  and  infirmity  ;  and, 
instead  of  suffering  diminution,  had  beea 
considerably  strengthened,  as  his  facuiti^a 
and   health  had  unhappily  declined.     If, 
then,  the  people  of  this  country  had    de- 
lighted in  the  prosperities  of  his  Majesty^s 
government— if  they  had  ever  feH  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  health  of  their  So- 
vereign—if, in  the  days  of  his  strength, 
they  rejoiced  at  his  happiness,  and  in  the 
hours  of  his  affliction  and   infirmity,  they 
sympathised  in  his  sorrows  and  mounusd 
over  his  sufferings,  they  had  a  just  right  to 
know,  that  no  foul  trick  had  been,  at  any 
time  during  the  existence  of  such  reapect^ 
fal  deyotioQ  to  their  jmonarch's  interest 
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tnd  p«r90fi,  pn^iised  by  bis  Majesty's 
ninitters,  either  towards  tbe  King,  or  to« 
wards  the  people.  If  he  cduld  be  able  to 
shew,  that  according  to  a  statement  mad% 
by  a  right  hon.  gent«  (Mr.  Yorke)  on  a 
former  night,  tbe  King  had  not  had  fair 
play,  that  neither  the  King  nor  the  people 
had  fair  play  shewn  them  by  the  adminis- 
tration,, of  which  that  right  hon.  gent 
formed  a  part,  he  trusted  that  he  sfaoeld  do 
enough  to  excite  the  indignation  of  that 
House,  and  to  induce  them  peremptorily 
to  call  for  an  efficient  and  foil  inquiry  ihto 
the  whole  of  the  case.  This  he  would  con- 
fidently undertake  to  shew,  if  that  House, 
by  agreeing'  to  his  preliminary  motion, 
iihould  put  him  in  a  condition  to  substan- 
tiate the  charge. 

It  moH  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  that  when  tfaejcalamity  had  first  fal- 
len'upon  his  Majesty  in  1768,  though  there 
were  abundant  rumours  afloat  upon  'the 
subject,  yet  such  was  the  tender  affection 
and  ardent  zeal  of  his  faithful  people,  that 
they  could  not  persuade  themselves  of  the 
fact,  that  his  Majesty  was  seriously  suffer- 
ing under  the  malady  given  out  by  ru* 
monr,  until  the  truth  of  the  representation 
was  but  too  fully  confirmed  by  the  report 
of  the  physicians.  When  it  was  aher- 
wards  estafblished,  by  proof,  that  the 
King's  mind  was  unsound,  that  his  mental 
faculties  were  deranged,  and  that  he  was 
incapable  of  personally  exercising  his 
royaJ  functions,  the  two  Houses  resorted 
to  such  measures  as  they  thought  proper 
for  supplying  the  defect  of  the  royal  au- 
thority. But,  on  its  being  announced  to 
parliament  by  the  noble  lord,  who  at  that 
period  filled  the  high  office  now  held  by 
Lofd  fildon,  that  he  had  it  in  command 
from  his  Majesty  to  acquaint  parliament 
that  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  au- 
thorise a  confident  expectation,  that  after 
a  short  interval  he  should  be  enabled  per- 
sonally to  resume  bis  royal  functions; 
such  was  the  delicacy,  such  tbe  affection 
and  veneration  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament towards  the  sovereign,  that  though 
they  had  made  very  considerable  progress 
with  the  measures  they  were  to  adopt,  they 
immediately  suspended  all  proceedings 
upon  them,  and  waited  in  fond  and  anxious 
expectation  for  the  full  restoration  of  his 
Majesty.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
difi^rences  of  opinion;  whatever  the  party 
lieat  and  political  animosity  which  cha- 
racterised these  differences  as  to  the  mode 
of  supply  tog  the  temporary  deficiency,  all 
belioga  of  personal  consideration  or  party 


hostility  instantly  subsided  into  one  com* 
mon  sense  of  gratification,  at  (he  prospect 
that  auspiciously  burst  upon  the  nation  ; 
and  every  eye  glistened  with  joy  and  glad* 
nets  at  the  approaching  restoratiou  of  ^ 
the  King  to  his  reason  and  his  throne. 

When  about  twelve  years  afterwards,  in 
the  year  1801,  the  indisposition  of  his 
Majesty  was  again  announced  to  the  pub« 
lie  by  a  notification  from  his  physicians^ 
that  notification  was  so  cautiously  guarded, 
that,  if  the  nation  had  not  been  aware  of 
the  malady  wkh  his  Majesty  had  beea 
previously  affiicted,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  any  man  to  know,  from  any 
thing  that  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the 
statement  of  the  physicians,  that  the  King, 
though  undoubtedly  indisposed,  was  not 
still  competent  to  the  exercise  of  all  hit 
royal  functions.  Yet,  from  what  bad  recent* 
ly  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  by 
the  examination  of  the  physicians  be« 
fore  the  Lords'  Committee,  it  was  folly  es« 
lablishcd,  that,  at  that  very  period,  th« 
King  was  of  unsound  mind.  On  the  22d 
of  February,  UOl,  the  first  notice  of  hia 
Majesty'sillness  was  published,  though  il 
was  now  well  known  that  his  Majesty'a 
mental  health  was  then  impaired ;  that  he 
was  incapable  of  bis  royal  functions;  that, 
to  use  the  expressions  of  one  of  his  physi« 
cians,  his  judgment  was  in  eclipse^  yet 
by  reference  to  their  Journals,  they  wooki 
find,  that  two  days  after,  namely,  on  the 
244h  of  February,  1 801 ,  a  commission  was 
issued,  signed  with  the  King's  signmannal. 
It  was  not  to  be  forgotten,  too,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  that  year,  1801,  a  remarkable 
political  event  had  taken  plabe.  After  a 
long  struggle,  and  a  considerable  period 
of  adherence  to  power,  Mr.  Pitt  at  If  ngth 
thought  proper  to  resign  the  seals  of  office 
which  had  been  committed  to  him  so  long 
as  seventeen  years  before.  A  noble  lord 
(Sidmouth),  not  now  a  member  of  that 
House,  was  then  selected  assuccessor  to  Mr. 
Pitt;  and  after  a  certain  period,  took  his  seat 
in  that  House  (the  precise  day  he  could  not 
call  to  mind)  on  his  re-election,  after  en* 
tering  upon  office.  It  was  not  material  to 
fix  the  precise  day,  but  of  this  be  was  cer* 
tain,  that  on  the  lOth  of  March  the  bulle*  • 
tins  ceased  to  be  issued.  He  would  leave 
it  to  the  House  to  determine,  whether  the 
bulletins  had  been  discontinued  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  impress  the  public 
with  an  opinion  that  the  King  was  fully 
recovered;  whereas,  it  was  now  clear, 
that  he  was  not  then  recovered  ;  nay,  more, 
that  he  had  afterwards  a  considerahle  rr- 
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laspe:  and  yet,  notwithstandiog  all  this, 
the  functions  of  the  txecutive  were  unin- 
terruptedly exercised,  and  various  import* 
ant  acts  of  state  performed,  for  either  of 
which  no  constitutional  sanction  could  pos- 
sibly hay^e  been  procured  from  the  King, 
in  the  state  of  mental  incapacity  in  whicti 
unfortunately  his  Majesty  then  was.  Yet 
8ucb  was  the  delicacy  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  upon  the  subject,  and  of  the 
public,  that  no  notice  bad  been  taken  of 
the  matter,  except  by  one  hon.  gent,  no 
longer  ^  member  of  that  House^  who  had 
given  notice  of  a  motion  respecting  the 
state  of  his  Majesty's  health.  This  no- 
tice having  been  seen  in  the  notice  book 
by  a  right  hon.  friend  of  his  (Mr.  She- 
ridan), that  right  hon.  friend  conceiving 
such  a  motion  to  be  improper  and  unsea-. 
sonable,  on  the  day  in  which  it  was  to  have 
been  brought  forward,  moved  that  the 
House  should  adjourn  ;  which  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  happened  to 
come  into  the  House  whilst  his  right  hon. 
friend  was  proposing  it,  and  who  at  the 
fame  time  stated,  that  he  would  take  care 
that  proper  notice  should  be  supplied  to 
the  House  of  the  state  of  his  Majesty's 
health,  if  that  should  be  found  necessary. 

In  the  year  1 804,  only  three  years  after, 
his  Majesty  was  again '  afflicted  with  the 
same  malad3%  He  was  taken  ill  on  the 
14th  of  February,  and  on  the  following 
day  it  was  announced  to  the  public.  The 
object  of  his  motion  was  to  bring  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  that  indisposition  of 
the  King  under  the  ^  consideration  of  thq 
House.  The  motion  with  which  he  meant 
to  conclude  would  be,  for  a  Committee  to 
examine  the  Lords'  Journals  for  the  Evi- 
dence of  the  Physicians  respecting  his 
Majesty's  state  of  health  in  1S04»  and  to 
report  the  same  to  the  House.  This  he 
meant  only  as  preliminary  to  another  in- 
quiry, in  the  course  of  which,  if  the  House 
should  grant  his  motion,  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  prove  what  he  should  distinctly 
charge  a^d  assert  before  he  sat  down.  It 
would  appear  by  the  evidence  which  he 
wished  to  have  produced,  that  of  one  of  the 
physicians  (Dr.  Heberdcn)  who  had  at-* 
tended  his  Majesty  in  ISQ4,  and  was  also 
in  attendance  upon  him  in  his  present  ma- 
lady, that  the  period  of  his  Majesty's  ill- 
ness, kn  the  former  instance,  coutinued 
from  the  J  ^th  of  February  to  the  1^3d  of 
April  in  that  year.  His  Majesty,  it  ap- 
peared, on  the  latter  day  attended  a  coun- 
cil in  person,  which  the  physicians  con- 
sidered as  evidence  of  his  being  then  fuliy 


restored.  The  bulletins  however  had 
ceased  on  the  22d  of  March,  and  yet  it 
was  not  till  the  ^3d  of  ^pril  that  the  phy- 
sician, to  wbos^  evidence  he  had  alluded, 
looked  upon  the  King's  recoyery,complete, 
,of  which  he  considered  his  attendance  in 
council  a  sufficient  demonstration.  That 
physician  also  had  continued  in  attendance 
upon  his  Majesty  until  the  23d  of  Aprih 
It  was  to  that  period  of  the  year  1804,  « 
therefore,  that  the  inquiry,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  institute,  would  be  particularly  di- 
rected. 

With  respect  to  what  had  taken  place 
in  1801,  it  was  not  his  intension,  nor  isr 
deed  did  bethink  it  necessary,  to  propose 
any  investigation,'  as  well  because  many 
of  the  persons  who  were  implicated  in 
the  transactions  of  that  period  were  now 
no  more,  as  becai^e  none  of  those  others 
who  were  concerned  in  them,  were  now 
in  office  or  in  a  situation  to  excite  suspi- 
cion, or  to  give  alarm  to  the  public,  lest 
they  should  on  any  future  occasion  be 
guilty  of  the  same  conduct.  But  as  he 
found,  that  one  of  the  persons^  who,  under 
the  late  act  for  establishing  a  Regency, 
was  to  be  of  the  Queen's  Council,  had 
b^en  Lor4  High  Chanccllo»'  in  iBOi  and 
also  in  1 804 ;  when  he  knew  that  a  noble 
lord,  now  a  member  of  the  other  House 
(lord  Sidmouth)  was  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  both  instances;  when  he 
perceived  a  right  hon.  gent,  opposite  (Mr. 
Yorke)  who  was  a  Secretary  of  State  in 
1 804,  and  a  noble  lord  under  the  gallery 
(lord  Castlereagh),  who  was  also  in  his 
Majesty's  Cabinet  at  that  period,  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  House  would  feel  how 
necessary  it  was,  either  with  avview  to  pre-> 
caution  or  for  the  purpose  of  example,  to 
enable  him  to  prove  his  assertions;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  his  assertions  were  not 
founded,  to  give  the  noble  an(j  honourable 
persons  he  had  mentioned  an  opportunity 
to  disprove  them.  With  regard,  however, 
to  the  right  hon.  gent,  opposite  (Mr. 
Yorke),  or  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh) 
under  the  galjery,  he  did  not  mean  to  im* 
putc  any  blame  to  them;  because  he  could 
not  possibly  know  whether  they  were 
guilty.  But  whether  guilty  or  not,  that 
would  come  out  in  the  inquiry  which  he 
proposed  to  institute.  To  John  lord  Bldon, 
however,  now  as  then  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  to  lord  viscount  Sidmouth,  who  was  at 
that  period  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's 
government,  he  thought,  in  his  conscience, 
that  the  whole  blame  was  justly  imputa- 
ble.   This  he  tras  not  only  prepared    to 
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a«>ert,  hot  to  prove.  Lord  Eldon  w^s 
Lord  High  Chancellor  in  1801,  when  a 
great  and  import«knt  political  change  was 
effected :  he  was  also  Lord  >Htgh  Chan* 
cellor  in  ]  804,  when  another  important 
political  change  had  also  taken  place— a 
change  certainly  not  brought  about  in 
the  same  manner  as  ^hat  in  1801,  when 
Mr.  Pitt,  looking  to  the  successor  that  was 
to  replace  him,  contemplated  the  prospect 
of  retaining  all  the  political  influence,  if 
not  the  official  power,  from  which  be  was 
professing  to  retire. 

The  change  in  1804  was  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description  indeed.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  two  great  parties,  which  had  been 
so  long  in  opposition  to  each  other  in  that 
Houie,  had  for  some  time  acted  in  unison 
under  the  guidance  of  the  two  (i^reatest  po- 
litical leaders  that  had  ever  distinguiRhed 
themselves,  upon  any  arena,  in  oppo^rion 
to  the  government  of  that  day.  They 
took  their  stand  upon  one  of  the  great 
zneasnres  of  that  administration,  and  mn*:- 
tered  upon  a  division  within  fifty  of  the 
majority  which  supported  the  ministerial 
measore.  Upon  that  symptom  of  his  de- 
clining influence  in  that  House,  Mr.  Ad- 
dington  thought  it  prudent  to  resign  his 
office  in  a  manner  certainly  not  conforma- 
ble to  the  fashion  of  more  recent  times, 
when  ministers,  after  find ing«  themselves 
repeatedly  in  minorities,  still  ventured  to 
cling  tooflice,  and  .dared  to  retain  their 
places.  But  the  projected  union  did  not 
take  place.  Mr.  Pitt  consented  to  come 
into  office- without  the  support  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  solicitous  to  co-ope- 
rate. Lord  Eldon,  too,  consented  to  ac* 
cept  office  in  that  administration ;  and 
thus,  after  many  years  of  political  hostility 
snd  contention,  when  the  hopes  of  the 
nation  were  anxiously  antici  pating  an  union 
of  the  two  great  parties,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  for  the  salvation 
of  their  common  country,  these  fond  ex- 
pectations were  frustrated  by  the  accept- 
uice  of  office,  on  a  system  of  exclusion, 
hy  the  administration  of  1804.  During 
this  anxious  and  critical  period,  lord 
Eldoa  was  the  only  person  who  had  access 
to  bis  Majesty.  Whether  that  noble  lord 
exerted  himself  in  the  interviews  he  had 
with  his  sovereign,  to  promote  the  union 
•0  greatly  desired  by  all  classes,  and  by 
no  person,  be  believed,  more  than  by  Mr. 
I^tt  himself,  or  not,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  know.  That  was  a  circumstance 
which  must  rest  in  the  noble  lord's  own 
Wffi.as  in  all  probability  there  had  been 


no  witnesses  present  at  any  of  these  in- 
terviews. But  he  roust  admit,  however, 
that  that  noble  lord  bad  ntit  shewn  him* 
self  so  decided  in  his  opinion  upoii  the 
subject,  as  the  rie;ht  hon.  gent,  who  was  at 
that  time  Attorney- General.  That  right 
hon.  gent,  had  thought  proper  to  declare,* 
that  "  such  an  union  would  have  been  a 
disgrace  to  both  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox: 
that  they  could  not,  in  case  it  had  taken 
place,  meet  at  a  council  without  being 
ashamed  of  themselves;''  and  yet  that 
right  hon.  gent,  had  thought  proper  to  con- 
tinue in  administration  with  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
had  been  in  heart  guilty  of  wishing  such 
an  union  to  take  place.  Yet  it  was  un- 
questionable that  Mr.  Pitt  wished  for  that 
union  in  his  heart,  which  his  Attorney- 
General  cofild  not  possibly  reconcile  to  liis 
notions.  It  was  equally  well  known/  too, 
that  ariprht  hon.  gent,  opposite,  (Mr.  Can- 
ning) was  equally  zealous  for  that  union* 
with  the  great  leader  of  the  party,  Mr. 
Pitt.  It  was  tnSe  the  right  hon.  gent, 
might  say  that  he  would  not,  as  Attorney* 
General,  have  known  more  of  what  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  great  leaders 
of  that  day,  than  the  humble  individual 
then  addressing  the  Hoase:  but  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  the  Attorney- Ge- 
neral should  not  have  kpown  facts,  which 
came  to  his  (Mr.  Whitbread's)  knowledge, 
within  a  few  days  after  they  had  taken 
place. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  circumstances  of  this  period,  he  must 
beg  of  gentlemen  to  bear  in  mind  that 
lord  Eldon  had  been  particularly  ques- 
tioned in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1 804,  as 
to  the  state  of  his  Majesty's  health.  Mr. 
Addington  (now  lord  Sidmooth)  had  also 
been  questioned  in  that  House  by  an  hon. 
member  (sir  Robert  Lawley)  on  the  same- 
subject.  When  first  asked  about  the  state > 
of  the  King's  health  by  that  hon.  mem- 
ber, it  would  be  remembered,  tb^t  Mr. 
Addington  said  that  he  thought  his  best 
course  would  be,  not  to  give  any  answer; 
but  when  pressed  for  an  answer  by  Mr. 
Fox,  besatd,  "  that  there  wasno  necessary- 
suspension  of  any  necessary  act  of  the' 
executive  functions  ;"  and  when  still  far- 
ther pressed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  '*  that  tfae^e  was 
no  necessary  suspension  of  any  of  the 
royal  functions ;"  and  added,  that  he 
stated  this,  not  upon  his  own  authority, 
but  upon  the  opinions  and  authol-iiy  of 
the  physicians;  meaning  thereby,  no 
doubt,  that  be  had  personally  no  access 
to  the  King.     On  the  ^ih  of  March,  the 
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Lord  Chancellor  stated  in  the  Hoase  of 
Lords,  that  he  hiad  been  with  his  Majesty 
on  the  5tb,  and  also  on  ihe  4ib,  and 
after  having -explained  to  him  the  nature 
of  a  bill  then  pending,  for  alienating  cer- 
tain  'Crown.  Lands  to  the  duke  of  York, 
that  his  Majesty  had  commanded  him  to 
signify  his  assent  to  that  bill.  On  the 
9tb  ot  March,  a  commission  signed  by  the 
SLing  was  issued  ;  and  when  lord  Kldon 
was  asked  'on  that  day,  whether  he  had 
penonai  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
King's  health,  using  a  figure,  not  unfreqaent 
with  that  noble  lord,  and  whif:h  is  so  cha* 
racteristic  of  his  eloquence,  "  that  he 
would  have  his  right  hand  severed  from 
his  body  sooner  than  desert  his  sovereign,'' 
he  declaredi  that  he  would  never  think  of 
doing  an  act  so  unconstitutional,  if  the 
King  was  incompetent— that  he  was  aware 
of  what  he  was  doing,  and  Would  take  the 
whole  of  the  heavy  responsibility  upon 
himself.  Now,  this  was  what  his  motion 
n^as  intended  to  ascertain,  that  he  should 
therefore  confidently  call  upon  the  House 
to  put  him  in  a  situation  to  bring  that 
responsibility  to  issue.  He  was  ready  to 
take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  bis  Majesty 
was  at  that  iitne  unsound  in  mind,  and  to  a 
period  long  posterior^^hat  he  was  incom- 
petent to  bis  functions — that  his  reason 
was  clouded,  >nd  his  judgment  eclii^sed. 
Yet  whilst  the  King  was  still  unhappily  in 
that  state,  lord  Sidmooth,  on  the  l£6th  of 
March,  brought  down  a  message  to  that 
House  from  the  King — from  the  King, 
deranged  as  he  was  in  his  mental  compe* 
tence,  and  incapable  of  exercising  any 
aoopd  discretion.  Thia  fact  he  should 
broadly  assert;  and  he  therefore  called 
upon  the  friends  of  that  noble  lord  to  place 
him  and  thenaselves  in  a  situation  to  an* 
awer  to  th^s  charge.  To  say,  then,  that 
^ey  were  prepared  to  share  the  respon- 
aibiiity,  would  be  worse  than  idle-— it 
would  not  be  sincere.  He  called  upon  the 
House  of  Commons,  then,  to  put  him  in 
the  situation  to  prove  his  charges.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  character  of  the  indiri* 
duals  concerned  that  they  should  be  dis* 
proved,  if  not  founded,  and  it  was  mate- 
rial to  the  public  that  they  should  be 
proved  if  true :  because,  if  the  case  was  as 
he  had  stated  it,  the  public  had  been  im* 
po«ed  upon,  and  might  again  be  grievously 
imposed  upon,  i(  that  should  not  be  pre- 
vented by  the  result  of  the  inquiry  he 
proposed. 

Upon  a  question  of  such  importance  to 
the  vital  interests  of  the  coostitution  of 


the  country,   parliament  must  have  ex- 
pected  and  'should  have  required    much 
more  satisfactory  proof  of  his  Majesty's 
recovery  than  the  bare  assertions  of  phy- 
sicians.   Vi^hen  a  king  of  England  had 
been  placed  in  a  situation  not  to  be  capa* 
ble  of  performing  his  royal  functions— 
when  reduced  to  a  state  of  health  in  which 
a  private  individual  would  not  be  allowed 
the  disposal  of  his  property — when  he  had 
been  under  restraint-rwhen  he  had  been 
taken  out  in  a  morning  to  be  ^hewn  to  his 
subjects  under  colour  of  being  recovered, 
and  had  been  carried  home  in  the  evening 
to  be  placed  again  under  restraint — when 
his  incapacity  had  been  solemnly  voted 
by  the  two  Houses  of  parliament — was  it 
right  or  proper,  he  would  ask,  that  a  king 
of  England,  after  having  been  in  such  a 
situation,  should  have  the  important  fact 
of  his  recovery  established  on  no  better 
authority  than    the  statement  of  physi- 
cians ?  in  the  Committee  he  had  put  a 
question  to  Dr.  Heberden,  whether  the 
King  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  compe* 
tent  to  attend  to. all  his  public  and  private 
business.    To  this  Dr.  Heberden  answered, 
yes.    Another  physician  answered,  also, 
yes ;~  and  Dr.  Willis,  in  a  most  positive 
manner,  answered,  most  assuredly.    But 
he  would  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that 
his  Majesty «was  not  at  the  time  so  far  re<* 
covered  as,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  in 
private  life,  would  warrant  the  superced- 
ing a  commission  of  lunacy.    The  Lord 
Chancellor,  he  had  heard,  would  not,  ae 
he  had  publicly  declared  in  court,  take 
the  opinions  of  physicians  on  an  applica- 
tion to  supercede  a  commission  of  lunacy ; 
be  would  hear  the  opinions  of  the  physi* 
cians,  and  upon  a  consideration  ot  them 
would  form    his   own  judgment.    That 
noble  lord  knew  well  the  difficulty  of 
proving  the  perfect  recovery  of  persons  in 
such  a  complaint :    he  well  knew  that 
many  individuals  so  affected  appeared  in 
every    other  respect   in  perfect  mental 
health,  until  a  certain  chord  was  touched, 
upon  which  their  delusion  turned,  when 
the  whole  fabric,  raised  by  their  morbid 
conning  to  conceal  their  defect,  instantly 
was  overthrown.     Indeed,  that  noble  lord, 
in  the  course  of  his  practice  as  a  barrister, 
if  he  was  correctly  informed,  had  perso* 
nal  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  complete  recovery  of  a  patient 
from  such  a  malady,  and  of  the  &llacy  of 
the  appearances  which  sometimes  seem  to 
indicate   a  perfect    re-establishment;     It 
had  been  stated  by  that  noble  lord  himseU; 
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a  in  the  cmme  ef  bis  practice  it  had 
ppened  to  bim  to  have  to  make  an  ap- 
cation  to  the  Conrt  of  Cbanpery  to 
>eraede  a  commission  of  lanacy  upon 
:h  groonds,  taken  both  as  to  time  and 
ility,  as  left  no  doubt  apon  the  mind  of 
X  learned  lord  of  the  restored  security 
the  person  on  whose  behalf  be  made  the 
plication.  The  commission  was  super* 
ied,  and  it  was  not  long  after,  when  the 
ividual  came  to  thank  him  for  his  sqc« 
s,  that  be  was  conTinced  by  his  man- 
->  that  the  motion,  in  which  ne  had  sue* 
ded,  was  the  greatest  injury  that  could 
re  happened  to  the  unfortunate  man« 

was  justified,  therafere,  in  assuming 
t  the  noble  lord  would  not  supersede  a 
a  mission  of  lunacy  without  the  fullest 
of  of  the  perfect  restoration  of  the 
ient  Would  the  House,  then,  or  ought 
y  to  be  satisfied  with  a  statement  of 

physicians,  thai  his  Majesty  was  cem- 
ent on  any  particular  day,  or  on  any 
ir  of  any  day,  to  the  personal  exercise 
his  functions?  Would  such  a  statement, 
he  case  of  an  indiTidual,  be  admitted 
lord  Eldon  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
sufficient  to  Set  aside  a  commission  of 
acy  ?  He  had  taken  ipuch  pains  ^  to 
ertain  by  what  rules  the  practice  of  the 
jrt  of  Chancery  was  regulated  in  such 
es.  In  the  case  of  the  Attorney 
leral  Tersus  Panther  and  others^  which 
I  an  issue  out  of  Chancery  to  the  Court 
Cing'^  Bench,  lo  try  the  Taliditjr  of  a 
I,  made  under  the  following  circum- 
ices:  the  testatrix,  Frances  Barton, 
I  been  preWously  disordered  in  her 
id,  but  at  the  time  of  making  her  will, 
I  proved  bjf  the  attesting  witnesses  to 
of  sound  disposing  mind :  no  imputa- 
i  was  cast  upon  the  character  of  the 
nesses:  the  jury  found  in  favour  of  the 
I ;  but  the  decision  not  being  satisfac- 
f  to  lord  Kenyon,  an  application  wi|s 
in  made  to  lord  Thurlow.  In  that  ar- 
nent  it  was  laid  down  by  that  noble 

learned  lord,  that  if  derangement  be 
rdged,  it  roust  be  proved;  but  that  if 
''  lucid  intervals  have  existed,  the 
k  of  proof  was  to  shew  the  soundness 
1  sanity  at  the  time  of  the  lucid  inter- 
;  and  that  such  evidence  must  be  as 
ing  and  as  demonstrative  as  was  the 
of  of  the  previous  derangement — ^that 
aust  go  to  the  habit  and  general  de- 
anour  of  the  person,  and  not  depend 
m  the  existence  of  any  temporary  self- 
session. 
hom  this  doctrine  laid  dawn  by  that 
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noble  and  learned  lord,  it  was  obvious  that 
before  the  lucid  interval  could  be  recog« 
nised,  the  disease  must  be  entirely  gone 
and  dissipated-^hat  there  must  remain  no 
latent  spark,  which  might  revive  tho 
phransy  6r  recal  the  delusion-— that  the 
interval  should  not  have  been  produced, 
by  medical  expedients  for  certain  occa- 
sions, and  particolar  bostness.  At  the 
time  when  Dr.  Heberden  represent^  his 
Majesty  as  having  been  so  well  as  at  anjr 
time  of  any  day  to  be  capable  of  business^ 
another  of  the  physicians  admitted  that^ 
he  was  liable  to  hurries,  but  that  business 
generally  had  the  el&ct  of  restoring  him 
to  calmness  and  composera.  Why,  this 
very  effort  of  business  was  what  be  con* 
sidered  as  one  of  the  medical  expedie&ti. 
He  couki  have  wished  to  cross-examiAO 
these  physicians  on  their  ef  idence.  (A 
lauefa  from  the  treasury  bench).  Ho 
could  have  wished  to  ask  Dr«  Hebetdeo^ 
whether,  when  he  said  that  the  King  was 
perfectly  well  after  the  2Sd  •of  April,  he 
did  not  know  that  Dr.  Simmons  was  at* 
tending  his  Majesty ;  that  that  physician 
continued  for  some  tia^e  after  in  attend* 
ance  on  the  King,  and  had  employed  evea 
other  attendmts  near  his  Majesty's  per» 
son.  If  he  had  asked  these  questions,  and 
Dr.  Heberden  had  answered,  as  he  knew 
he  most  have  done,  in  the  aftrmative, 
would  the  right  hon.  gentleman  scoft*  at 
such  a  cross-examination?  He  would  ask 
the  lord  'Chancellor  himself,  too,  whether 
at  the  time  when  be,  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  exercised  certain  acts  of  the  execu* 
tive  authority,  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
controul-exercised  over  his  Majesty  ?  Whi» 
ther  he  Jiad  not  himself  exercised  a  con- 
troul  over  his  Majesty  ?  Whether  hq  had 
not  possessed  himself  of  the  keys  of  his 
Ms^sty's  private  escrutoire,  which  he  re- 
fused to  cive  up?  Thes^  were  focts  of 
which  he  had  himself.no  doubt,  but  which 
ought  to  be  inquired  into.  The  King,  he 
contended,  was  under  controul  when  the 
change  took  place  in  1804;  and  when  Mr. 
Pitt  went  into  his  Majesty,  Dr.  Simmons 
went  out.  Was  it  not  then  material  for 
lord  Eldon,  for  lord  Sidmouth,  and  all  the 
others  concerned,  to  place  him  in  the  si. 
tuation  to  prove  all  the  charges  he  *had 
made,  or  to  take  the  opportunity  ja£  ac- 

3uitting  themselves  of  all  imputation  by 
isproving  them  ? 

But  there  were,  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  restraint  was  imposed  upon  his  Ma- 
jesty, circumstances  of  aggcavation  which 
rendered  it  peculiarly  necessary  for  that 
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^0086  tQ  inquire  into  t^e  case.  He  was 
aastired,  that  the  controul  .over  the  sove* 
reign  had  been  exercised ,  in  a  manner, 
which,  if  known  to  the  public,  would  ex- 
cite their  torirow  and  indignation,  and 
convince  thent  that  the  Ring  bad  not  been 
fairly  treated.  If  they  ioTed  the  King — 
if  they  were  attached  to  their  sorereiffn — 
if  they  respected  the  royal  office  and  an- 
thority--«they  were  bound  by  every  feel- 
ing of  humanity,  and  every  principle  of 
duty,  to  inquire  into  this  matter.  If  the 
htdividaals  concerned  should  not  disprove 
these  statements,  which,  without  the  fear 
of  contradiction,  he  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  he  was  afraid  the 
kingly  office  would  be  brought  into  dis* 
repute.  Even  lord  Eldon  himself,  in  the 
case  of  Ridgway  and  Darling,  in  1802, 
carried,  as  he  then  acknowledged,  the 
power  of  the  court  farther  than  it  was 
carried  in  the  time  of  lord  Hardwickr.  In 
that  case  the  noble  lord  declared,  that  the 
care  of  the  court  extended  not  alone  to 
insane  persons,  but  also  to  weak  and  in- 
firm persons,  to  save  them  from  any  loss 
or  injury  to  their  property ;  and  observed, 
that  no  person  could  see  the  lady  without 
perceiving  the  necessity  of  throwing  care 
around  her.  Upon  this  he  would  ask  the 
noble  lord,  what  was  the  state  of  the  King? 
Could .  anv  person  see  him  without  per- 
ceivinff  the  necessity  of  throwing  care 
around  him?  In  the  case  of  the  lady  to 
whom  he  had  alluded,  lord  Eldon  asserted, 
that  every  one  would  see  the  propriety  of 
providing  care  for  her.  He  did  not  feel 
it  necessary  to  come  to  parliament  in  her 
case ;  he  provided  for  the  care  of  her  pro- 
perky;  but  he  suffered  the  King,  to  give. 
away  the  f>roperty  of  the  crown,  at  a^time 
when  he  must  have,  been  aware  that  his 
Majesty  was  not  in  a  state  that  would  war- 
rant the  chancellor  in  superseding  a  com; 
mission  of  lunacy  in  the  case  of  a  subject. 
Fo^  himself,  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  Ma- 
jesty had  at  the  time  been  able  to  hold 
rational  conversations ;  he  was  convinced 
that  he  could  then,  at  intervals,  converse 
as- rationally  «as  he  himself  could  at  pre- 
sent ;  yet  in  his  conscience  he  believed, 
that  the  mind  of  the  King  was  at  present 
much  more  sound  than  it  was  in  1804  or 
in  1801 .  He  must  say,  too,  that  the  King 
bad  not  had  fiiir  play,  when  hurried  out, 
and  driven  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  as 
ihey  might  all  recollect,  to  be  exhibited 
to  his  subjects;  and  afterwards  taken 
home  in  the  evening,  to  be  placed  under 
the  restraint  from  which  in  the  nomiog 
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he  was  wH^rawn  for  the  purpose  of  this 
public  rxhibition;  yet  ail  this  had  been, 
done,  and  lord  Eldon  was  a  principal  party 
to  the  transaction.  Was  it  not  well  known 
that  persons  might  appear  of  sound  mind, 
until  the  corner  be  explored  which  con- 
tains the  ground  of  their  delusion  ?  In  the 
case  of  Collins,  lord*  Eldon  held,  that  be* 
fore  he  could  supersede  the  commission, 
the  recovery  should  be  fully  established 
by  the  physicians,, as  to  the  whole  com« 
petence  of  the  party,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. In  that  case,  the  noble  lord 
quoted  a  case,  in  which  he  proceeded 
with  lord  Thurlow,  when  that  person  was 
chancellor,  to  get  a  commission  superseded 
for  a  party  whom  after  many  interviews 
and  various  conferencea  he  thought  per* 
fectly  well,  till  be  camef  to  thank  him  for 
his  aoccess,  when  he  gave  such  evident 
proofs  of  insanity  as  made  him  regre^  his 
success.  If  the  noble  lord  was  deceived 
in  that  case  till  the  circumstance  of  suc- 
cess produced  marks  of  the  delusion,  had 
he,  he  would  ask,  ascertained  whether 
there  were  any  topics  upon  which  parti* 
cularly  his  Majesty's  complaint  hinged  ? 
Had  be,  in  order  to  convince  himself  of 
the  recovery,  sought  out  those  topics,  and 
submitted  them  to  bis  Majesty's  mind? 
Or  had  he  studiously  abstained  from  them* 
and  yet  ventured  to  pronounce  his  Ma- 
jesiv  well,  white  he  knew  he  was  yet 
unuer  the  controul  of  i>r.  Simmons  and 
his  attendants?  Lord  Eldon.  was  the  only 
one  of  the  ministers  who  saw  his  Majesty 
during  his  illness  in  1804.  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  resigned  whilst  his  Majesty  was  in 
that  state.  He  could  prove  all  this,  and 
required  only  the  opportunity  of  doing  it. 
If  he  should,  in  establishing  the  charges 
he  urged  against  lord  Eldon,  succeed,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  some  proceed- 
ing in  consequence,  in  order  to  prevent 
that  noble  lord  from  remaining  in  her 
Majesty's  council.  When  his  inquiry 
should  be  concluded,  it  would  be  for  the 
House  to  decide  what  further  measures 
would  be  necessary  to  be  taken.  The 
hon.  gentleman  Concluded  by  moving^ 
"  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  in* 
spect  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords^ 
with  relation  to  any  Proceedings  in  the 
present  Session,  touching  his  Majesty's 
Illness,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  State  of  his 
Majesty's  Health  in  the  year  1 804,  and  to 
make  report  thereof  to  the  House." 

Lord  Cattkreugh,  as  he  was  the. only 
person  then  in  the  House,  who  had  been 
in  his  Majesty's  cabinet  at  the  period  at 
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laded  to  by  the  hon.  gent,  felt  bound  in 
duty  to  his  Sovereign,  to  the  House,  and 
to  himself,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  stating  hit  sentiments  upon  this  ques* 
tion.  He  should  not  be  detenred,  delicate 
and  important  as  the  question  was,  by  any 
delicacy  from  perfarming  that  which  he 
conceived  a  duty,  however  painiiil  it  might 
be  to  him.  He  must  admit,  that  the  hon. 
gent,  had  not  by  any  oie.ins  attempti^d  to 
colour  his  statement  invidiously ;  he  would 
go  further,  and  say,  that  if  the  peiaons  in 
power  at  the  time  to  which  the  hon.  ftai. 
had  referred,  could  so  far  forget  their  al- 
legiance to  their  Sovereign  and  their  duty 
to  the  country,  as  to  abuse  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them,  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing it  to  their  advantage  or  to  the  injury 
of  their  country,  they  were -guilty  of  a 
constitutional  crime  which  could  not  be 
defended,  and  which  most  hold  them  up 
to  the  severest  account.  The  hon.  gentir 
had,  he  would  not  say  illiberally,  but  per- 
haps naturally,  directed  his  particular  at- 
tention to  the  conduct  of  lord  Eldon,  who 
hdd  the  same  high  situation  then  as  at 
present  But  he  {lord  Castlereagh)  could 
not,  as  a  man  of  honour,  forbear  claiming 
bis  full  share  of  the  responsibility,  and  of 
the  blame,  if  there  was  any;  which, 
however,  he  denied.  This  was  not  a  mere 
bravado;  for  he  would  tell  the  House, 
why  he  Considered  himself  as  equally  re- 
sponsible. It  was  because  he  was  consci- 
ous that  none  of  the  ministers  would  have 
gone  op  and  taken  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
on  any  business,  unleu  the  whole  of  the 
cabinet,  upon  the  opinions  of  the  physi- 
cians, had  been  convinced  that  he  was  in 
such  a  stato  of  health  as  to  have  rendered 
It  criminal  in  them  to  refiain  from  doing 
that  for  which  they  were  now  accused.-— 
The  hon.  gent,  was  sreatly  mistaken^ 
if  be  thougnt  he  could  prove  the  facts 
staled.  He  was  enabled  to  disprove  many 
of  his  assumed  factp,  and  to  convince  the 
House  thai  lord  Eldon  was  not  the  only 
minister  of  the  crown  who  had  access  to 
his  Majesty  from  the  12th  of  February  to 
the  2Sixl  of  April.  The  opinions  of  the 
whole  of  the  ministers  were  token,  and  he 
assured  the  House  that  not  one  of  his  col- 
leagues would  have  had  access  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, if,  in  the  judgment  of  th^  whole 
taken  collectively,  it  was  not  only  thought 
justifiable,  but  necessary  to  do  the  acts 
charged.  If  they  had  not  done  those  acts, 
they  would  be  justly  held  criminal  in  a 
constitutional  point  of  view.  That  he 
should  be  prepuf  ed  to  prove  what  be  bad 


asserted,  was  beyond  a  doubt,  ^itb  re- 
spect to  the  precise  period  at  which  com- 
petence for  business  was  to  be  presumed, 
the  definition  of  the  hon.  gent  was  much 
too  large ;  as  it  would  cover  not  only  the 
period  of  the  least  remntns  of  disease,  but 
even  that  of  recovery.  This,  however, 
was  not  a  foundation  on  which  he  would 
rest  much ;  he  bad  bettor  grounds  to  stand 
upon.  ^  The  hon.  gent,  was  then  (in  1804) 
as  now,  an  ornament  of  the  House— 'and 
these  facu  were  then  fully  in  his  view. 
(Hear!  hear!  from  Mr.  Whitbresd,  and 
othern).  He  hoped  the  hon.  gei(it.  would 
not  alledge  tn  his  reply,  that  it  was  not 
perfectly  understood  then,  that  his  Majea-" 
ty's  disorder  was  of  the  same  description 
as  that  with  which  he  had  been  afflictod 
in  1780,  and  which  led  to  the  parliamen- 
tory  proceeding  of  that  period.  The  fact 
that  Dr.  bim«Tions  had  been  called  in  was 
notorious :  .and  if  the  hon.  gent,  regarded 
these  things  in  the  same  light  as  he  did 
now,  it  was  a  gross  neglect  of  duty  in  him 
not  to  have  at  that  time  called  ministors 
to  account.  Why  did  the  hon.  gent,  pats 
over  the  matter  at  the  time  ?  If  this  doc-  . 
trine  was  to  prevail ;  if  they  were  to  listen 
to  such  accusations  preferred  six  or  seven 
years  after  the  date  of  the  transactions,  he' 
would  have  a  just  right  to  charge  the  hon. 
gent  and  the  House  with  a  design  to  en* 
trap  ministers. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  obser* 
vations,  he  would  now  come  to  the  main 
basis  of  his  defence.  The  nature  of  the 
evidence  of  the  physicians  token  before 
the  Lords  was  notorious:  the  matter, 
therefore,  was  already  substantially  before 
the  House,  and  they  bad  to  judge  whether 
such  a  prtHM  /ecte  charge  was  made  out 
against  the  administration  of  l}i04,  as  to 
call  for  a  parliamenury  inquiry.  With 
regard  to  Dr.  Heberden's  evidence,  if  it 
was  to  be  taken  merely  as  given  before 
the  Lords,  it  might  be  considered  as  af- 
fording some  colour,  though  nOt  a  real 
foundation,  for  this  charge.  Dr.  Heber- 
den  had  stated  before  this  Committee  of 
Lords,  that  he  had  been  called  in  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1804,  and  that  hi«  Ma- 
jesty presided  at  council  on  the  23d  of 
April ;  the  interval  he  considered  as  the 
extent  of  the  disease.  When  pressed  with 
the  question  whether  the  malsdy  extended 
over  the  whole  period,  he  answered.  No; 
that  a  few  days  before  the  2Sd  of  April, 
his  Msjesty  was  competent  to  transact 
public  business.  The  hon.  gent.  Inighl 
think  that»  except  for  these  hw  days  b^ 
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fore  the  23cl  of  April*  hia  Majesty  was 
not  competent;  and  the  implicatiaQ 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  justifiable 
enough,  if  there  had  bfeen  no  explanation. 
He  wished,  however,  to  have  Uiis  evidence 
of  Dr.  Heberden  compared  with  that 
which  he  gave  before  Jthe  House  of  Qom- 
nons.  He  did  not  desire  to  cast  any  re- 
flection on  Dr.  Heberden ;  he  had  known  ^ 
hipA  long,  had  been  educated  with  him  at 
the  same  University,  and  he  believed  him 
to  be  a  fair  and  honourable  man.  A  man 
of  his  high  character  would  no  doubt  give 
the  s»me  evidence  before  a  Committee  of 
the.  House  of  Commons,  as  he  would  -on 
oath  before  the  Lords.  His  evidence  be- 
|bre  both  was  therefore  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  the  testimony  in-  the  one  case 
must  be  admitted  as  explanatory  of  that 
in  the  other.  The  idea  of  a  cross  exami- 
nation pf  the  physicians  came  with  a  bad 
grace  now  from  the  hon.  gent.  The  House 
would  recollect,  that  the  hon.  gent,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  that 
House  before  which  the  physicians  had 
been  examined,  and  might  have  cross- 
examined  Dr.  Heberden  before  that  Com* 
mittee,  if  he  had  so  chosen.  But  what  was 
Dr.  Heberden's  evidence  there?  Being 
asked,  whether  he  recollected  the  time 
when  the  bulletins  ceased  in  1804?  he 
answered,  no ;  but  in  reply  to  a  question, 
whether  they  were  discontinued  in  order 
to  shew  that  his  Majesty  was  competent 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  situation  ?  he 
■aid,  that  they  were.  >  I^fow,  the  Bulletins 
ceased  on  the  22d  of  March,  £ve  weeks 
l;^efore  the  23d  of  April.'  The  hon.  gent, 
be  hoped,  would  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
that  it  was  not  his  practice  to  evade  an 
accusation,  nor  to  argue  a  point  unfairly. 
The  evidence,  then,  of  Dr^ Heberden, 
taken  together,  was,  that  his  Majesty  was 
fully  competent  to  the  discharge  of  the 
royal  functions  on  the  22d  of  March.— 
This  disposed  of  the  charge  so  far  as  it 
applied  to  the  period  between  the  22d  of 
March  and  the  23d  of  April.  But  the 
hon.  gent,  had  called  upon  him  to  ac- 
count for  (he  state  of  his  Majesty's  heahh 
in  the  intervening  period  between  the  12th 
of  February  and  the  22d  of  March,  and 
this  he  was  fully  prepared  to  do.  He 
hoped  he  should  rescue  the  government  of 
that  day  from  any  design  of  abusing  their 
situations,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
circumstances  which  then  arose ;  and  that 
he  should  shew,  that  bad  they  acted  other- 
wise than  as  they  had  done,  they  wookl 
ikrnith  a  case  at  which  he  ought  to  hide 


his  head,  and  blosh  for  the  pusilianimity 
which  had  so  unjustifiably  and  unnecessa- 
rily thrown  the  kingdom  into  difficulties. 
The  House  could  not  forget  the  difficuitiea 
of  that  day;  the  parliament  was  then 
sitting;  they  witnessed  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters, and  tbevacts  which  were  then  exe- 
cuting. Their  non-interference  alone  was 
a  guide  to  the  councils  of.tbe  administra- 
tion. Though  they  had  not  the  direct 
authority  of  parliament  for  what  they  had 
done,  vet  there  was  enough  in  the  view  of 
the  parliament  and  the  country  to  enable 
them  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the  admi- 
nistration, and  the  ministers  might  easily 
collect  what  was  theopinionof  parliament. 
He  did  not  intend,  however,  to  come 
down  now  to  parliament  with  that  pro- 
tection; for  he  would  confess  that  ho 
expected  aomething  more  than  a  cold 
acquittal. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  the  first  buU 
letin  issued.  *  On  the  27th  the  subject  of 
his  Majesty's  illness  was  noticed  by  aa 
hon.  baronet  in  parliament,  and  then  only 
with  a  view  to  a  particular  point.  It  was 
enough  for  him  to  state,  that  on  the  22d 
and  27  th  of  February,  the  cabinet  examined 
the  physicians,  and  the  physicians  had  de- 
clared that  his  Majesty  was  competent  to 
perform  the  royal  Unctions ;  and  here  he 
referred  to  the  difference  between  theyear 
UOi  and  the  present  period,  with  regard 
to  his  Majesty's  indisposition.  When  par- 
liament lately  met,  it  couki  proceed  to  no 
business  till  it  had  taken  steps,  eviMcrtstlaie 
r<t,  to  ascertain  the  want  of  the  royal  an- 
thority,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency,  ^t 
in  1604,  parliament  was  sitting,  and  in  that 
difficult  period  was  the  House  prepared  to 
say  that  the  ministers,  merely  on  account 
of  an  indisposition  in  his  Majeety  of  a  lew 
days  or  weeks,  ought  to  come  down  to  the 
House  and  suspend  the  whole  coarse  and 
exercise  of  the  iegislattve  functions  ?  They 
had  this  to  consider,  and  when  it  was  recol- 
lected that  the  ceuntry  was  then  meoaced 
with  invasion,  and  that  the  most  important 
measures  to  meet  and  defeat  it,  were  in 
progress,  he  trusted  the  House  would  ap- 
prove of  their  determination.  On  the  QM 
of  February,  as  he  had  said,  the  physi- 
cians were  examined,  and  had  stiiteid  that 
a  very  material  improvement  had  taken 
place  ill  his  Majesty's  health ;  and  again, 
on  the  i27tb,  they  declared  that  a  further 
improvement  had  taken  placte.  Being  asked, 
whether  they  thought  hb  Majesty,  oompc- 
tent  to  any  act  of  government,  if  necessary, 
they  answ«red,that,  though  it  would  bebe** 
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ter  to  postpone  say  act,  if  the  public  service 
would  alknr  il»  yet  his  Majesty,  was  com- 
petent.  Tbis  was  tbe  judgment  of  the 
physic iansy  who  were  to  be  understood,  in 
respect  of  competency,  as  speaking  in  the 
same  way  as  they  would  of  any  private 
iodividual,  imagining  that  his  Majesty  was 
as  competent  to  discharge  tbe  royal  func- 
tions, as  a  private  individual  to  transact  bis 
commoD  aifliiirs,  or  make  a  deed  which  an 
honest  man  would  subscribe  as  a  wit> 
oess,  and  which  would  be  valid  in  law, 
upon  an  inquiry  into  all  the  circum- 
stances. 

Bat  to  disarm  the  question  of  some  of 
the  jealousy  attached  to  it,  bis  lordship, 
while  he  ailmitted  the  importance  of  the 
royal  functions,  remarked  that  the  public 
interest  was  always  secured  by  the  cir* 
comstance,  that  the  minister  was  at  all 
events  responsible  for  every  act  of  the  go- 
vernment. His  lordship  mentioned  that 
be  had  made  a  memorandum  of  the  an- 
swers of  ihe  physicians  at  the  time  of  their 
examination  on  the  27ih  of  February,  and 
therefore  he  had  been  enabled  to  speak 
to  it  more  accurately.  The  cause « of  the 
desire  of  i be  postponement  by  the  physi- 
cians, was  tbe  danger  of  a  protracted  dis- 
cussion to  a  recovering  mind.  Notwith> 
standing  the  competency  of  his  Majesty 
on^he  22d  and  27th  ^f 'February,  no  act 
ef  goYernment  had  been  done  by  him  till 
the  5th  of  March.  The  hon.  gent,  car- 
ried^ his  notion  of  incompetency  so  far, 
that  be  would  have  an  instant  suspension 
declared,  though  the  derangement  was 
merely  incidental,  and  likely  to  be  but  of 
very  short'continuance.  But  on  the  27th 
of  February,  when  the  subject  was  men- 
tioned in  tbe  House,  it  appeared  that  par- 
liament bad  ft  difierent  view  of  the  duty  of 
gofemment.  Mr.  Fox  thought  that  the 
ninisters  ought  ib  make  a  communication 
to  the  House,  and  Mr.  Windham  agreed 
with  him,  but  did  not  think  it  imperative 
on  the  Hoose  to  take  any  steps  in  conse- 
<;oence.  But  wbat  was  the  feeling  of  the 
Hoa^e  ?  Lord  Sidmouth  stated,  that  he  did 
Bot  think  it  his  duty  to  make  any  commir^ 
nication ;  and  when  further  pressed  he 
said,  he  did  not  conceive  there  was  any  ne- 
cessary suspension  of  the  regal  functions. 
Tbe  fonadatien  of  this  statement  was  the 
tasaraoce  of  tfie  physicians,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty was  competent.  Mr.  Pitt,  whose 
coaiideiiee  in  the  existing  government  of 
that  day,  would  not  be  suspected  to  be  par- 
ticularly  marked,  did  on  that   occasion 
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most  successAilly  contend  against  the  opi« 
nions  of  the  gentlemen  opppsite.  He  de- 
precated any  unnecessary  communica« 
tton  to  parliament,  because'  he  considered 
that  the  practical  result  of  such  com- 
munication would  be  the  unavoidable  sus- 
pension of  all  public  business  then  in  pro- 
gress in  parliament  He  declared  that 
the  question  ought  to  rest  with  the  ser- 
vants of  the  crown,  and  as  they  had  the 
evidence  of  the  physicians  on  the  com^ 
peteoce  of  his  Majesty,  that  they  were 
bound  to  make  the  communication  when 
they  thought  it  necessary.  Mr.  Grey  a& 
terwards  camedown  and  urged  tbe  subjecti 
And  lord  Sidmouth  then  stated,  that  his 
report  of  his  Majesty's  competency  was 
founded,  not  on  his  own  observation,  bul 
on  the  opinions  of  the  physicians.  Mn 
Grey,  upon  this,  said  no  more,  than  that  if 
this  state  of  things  continued  much  longer^ 
be  should  bring  the  subject  before  th» 
House  in  a  more  regular  form.  Would 
this  have  been  enough  if  it  had  been 
thought  that  tbe  silence  of  ministers  was 
so  criminal  as  the  hon.  gent,  with  no  bet- 
ter evidence,  now  pronounced  it  to  he  ? 

With  respect  to  what  took  place  in  I  M)l, 
too,  he  must  contend  that  parliament'must 
have  been  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  King's 
malady  ^  for  lord  Sidmouth,  whom  it  was 
in  contemplation  to  appoint  to  tbe  situa^ 
tions  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  vacated  his  seat 
on  the  12th  of  February  upon  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds^  and  returned  to  that  Hoose 
again,  and  was  thanked  as  a  private  ind^ 
vidual.  It  most  have  been^  then,  periectly 
obvious  that  his  Majesty  was  indisposedu 
and  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  malady^.  On  the  27  th  of 
the  month  ofFebruar3r,  in  that  year,  while 
tbe  bulletins  were  in  existence,  Mr. 
Nichoils  gave  notice  of  a  motion  on 
the  subject,  which  was  received,  however, 
with  so  much  indignation,  that  it  was  got 
rid  of  without  consulting  the  proposer. 
Such  was  the  feeling  of  parliament  on  this 
subject,  to  which  ministers  naturally  at- 
tended, in  considering  what  was  tbe  line 
of  their  <]uty  under  such  difficult  circum* 
stances. 

He  had  already  etated,  that  no  act  of 
government  had  been  done  at  the  time  of 
the  indisposition  in  1804,  till  tbe  5th  of 
March,  when  a  bill  passed  relating  to 
Crown  Lands.  The  Chancellor  wailed 
upon  his  Majesty  on  the  4th  and  5th.  It 
would  be  recollected    that  he  was  tbe 
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highest  officer  under  the  crown,  peculiarly 
competent  to  judge  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
and  swora  to  give  honest  and  faithful 
counsel.  The  physicians  were  examined 
at  that  time,  and  told  that  it  was  intended 
to  explain  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  discuss 
with  him  the  subjects  of  several  bills  then 
Te^dy  to  receive  the  royal  assent.  They 
said  hit  Majesty  was  perfectly  capable  of 
doing  this.  The  deliberate  judgpaent  of 
the  Chaivcellor  after  two  conversations, 
the  one  on  the  4th  of  March,  the  other  on 
the  5th,  was,  that  the  King  was  perfectly 
competent.  On  the  9th  of  March^the 
royal  assent  was  given  by  commissioni  to 
several  bills.  One  of  these  was  the  Mu- 
tiny Bill.  Now,  if  his  Majesty  was  thus 
competent,  as  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
physicians,  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Chancellor,  they  had  every  reason  te  be- 
lieve, what  would  have  been  the  situation 
of  ministers  if  they  had  suffered  the  Mu- 
tiny Act  to  expire?  They  might,  indeed, 
have  come  to  parliament  for  a  remedy ; 
but  the  question  was,  whether,  when  such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  physicians,  they 
would  not,  by  taking  the  executive  autho- 
rity out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign, 
have  done  an  act  tantamount  to  a  de^ 
thronement  of  the  King.  No  unnecessary 
or  unbecoming  precaution  characterised 
the  administration:  but  still  though  on 
the  22d  and  27th  of  February  the  King 
was  declared  competent-^though  the  same 
opinion  was  given  on  the  4th  and  5th  of 
March,  yet  they  did  not  proceed  to  act  on 
it  without  first  examiniog  all  the  physi- 
cians before  the  cabinet,  and  getting  it 
medically  confirnfed.  Then  the  commis- 
sion and  the  sign  manual  were  taken.  It 
was  not  true,  as  haa  been  asserted  by  the 
hon.  gent.,  that  the  lord  chancellor  was 
the  only  person,  ,up  to  the  23d  of  April, 
who  had  access  to  his  Majesty.  As  the 
situation  which  he  (lord  Castlereagli)  then 
held  was  rather  of  a  parliamentary  cha- 
racter, he  himself  did  not  see  the  King  ; 
but  lord  Sidmouth  had  seen  him  on  ttie 
10th  of  March.  Lord  Sidmouth^  then 
chancellor  of  the  exchequef,  had  attended 
his  Majesty  on  the  19th  of  Mar.  h,  with 
official  papers  to  be  signed  by  the  King, 
and  thought  his  Majesty  fully  competent 
to  transact  business,  as. the  physicians  had 
stated.  The  next  act  was  the  commission 
for  passing  bills  on  the  23d  of  March ; 
at  which  day,  Dr.  Heberden,  taking  his 
evidence  altogether,  had  declared  that  his 
Majesty  was  most  fully  competent.  On 
the  26tb  of  Marcb^  a  message  had  been 
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brought  to  the  House  respecting  the  Irish 
Militia,  the  physicians  having  declared, 
that  he  was  perfectly,  capable  of  holding 
communication  with  his  parliament. 
Thus,  after  all  those  individual  acu,  bis 
Majesty  came  down  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  made  a  speech  from  the 
throne.  These  acts  and  this  evidence 
woi^ld,  he  thought,  go  to  shew  that  the 
privy  council  had  not  acted  from  a  spirit 
of  any  illicit  purpose,  but  from  a  clear 
and  confirmed  consciousness  of  public 
duty.  The  principle  of  incapacitation  to  . 
the  extent  contended  fi>r  by  the  hon.  gent, 
was  perfectly  monstrous  on  the  face  of  it. 
The  hon.  gent,  seemed  to  think  that  when 
once  his  Majesty's  malady  was  established, 
though  be  might  b^  declared  capable  of 
several  acts,  still  he  was  not' sane.  In  his 
opinion,  this  was  going  too  far.  His  Ma- 
jesty's illness  never  had  assumed  that  api 
pearance  of  insanity ;  it  only  amounted  to 
a  mental  derangement.  It  was  very  true, 
that  he  might  not  have  been  in  full  health; 
nor  was  any  other  person  in  recovery 
from  a  severe  illness  ever  in  full  health ; 
but  then  he  was  not  thereby  totally  inca- 
pacitated. From  a  degree  of.  fever,  he 
might  be  subject  to  what  the  physicians 
denominated  hurries ;  but  this  could  by 
no  means  be  said  to  amount  to  a  mental' 
derangement.  This  was  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Willis,  who  was  particularly  con- 
versant in  this  species  of  disorder,  and  Dr. 
Reynolds  also  spoke  to  the  same  efiect. 

The  noble  lord  said,  he  had  now  laid 
the  entire  case  before  them,  and  he  would 
submit  to  the  House  and  the  country, 
whether  the  government  had  not  acted 
rightly,  or,  whether  they  had  acted 
rashly  without  the  consent  and  judgment 
of  those  0edicai  men  who  might  be  best 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  sob* 
ject-  Before  he  sat  down,  he  most  depre- 
cate singling  out  any  particular  minister 
as  the  object  of  accusation.  They  were 
all  equally  responsible,  and  an  hair  of 
lord  JDidon's  head  should  not  be  touched 
without  himself  suffering  in  an  equal  de- 
(^ree.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  him 
to  say  what  line  the  House  ought  to  tako« 
or  to  what  decision  they  should  come ; 
but  he  had  laid  before  them  the  materials 
on  which  to  judge,  and  having  so  done,  he 
should  give,  he  hoped,  a  fair  and  dispas* 
sionate  vote. 

Mr.  Yorkcp  notwithstanding  the  very 
able  and  convincing  speech  of  the  noble 
lord,  felt  it  a  duty  to  himself,  implicated 
as  he  was  by  the  charge  of  the  hon.  gent. 
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up  to  the  time  of  the  change  of  lord  Sid* 
oioath's  administration,  to  say  a  lew  words 
on  the  fltibject.  In  the  first  place^  he  en- 
tirely agreed  with  the  noble  lord*  that  the 
Dobfe  lord  and  himself,  and  all  the  confi- 
dential servants  of  the  crown  of  that  day, 
were  equally  responsible  for  the  act  charg- 
ed hy  the  hon.  gent  as  criminal ;  for  aU 
thoagh  it  might  be  true  that  lord  £Idon, 
or  lord  Sidmoath,  by  virtue  of  their  office^ 
might  go  to  his  Majesty  when  the  other 
members  of  the  cabinet  were  excluded, 
yet  the  act  alluded  to  was  not  done  with- 
oot  a  full  communication  with  all  (he  con* 
fidentiai  servants  of  the  crown,  and  with- 
out their  unanimous  concurrence  as  to  its 
strict  propriety.  The  noble  lord's  ac- 
count of  the  facts  was  perfectly  accurate. 
His  own  recollection  had  been  ai  Jed  by  a 
reference  to  memoranda  similar  to  those 
referred  to  by  the  nnble  lord,  and  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  not  only  that  the 
coune  adopted  in  l^O'l*  was  justifiable, 
but  that,  if  it  had  been  abstained  from, 
the  government  would  have  proved  them- 
selves not  only  deeply  criminal,  but 
wholly  unfit  to  retain  their  situations.  He 
had  listened  with  the  utmost  attention  to 
the  hon.  ^enL  who  had  made  a  distinct 
charge  against  lord  Eldon  by  name,  and 
an  indirect  charge  against  all  the  other 
members  of  the  cabinet  in  1804,  to  hear 
what  kind  «f  a  prima  facie  case  he  would 
make  out ;  and  he  confessed  he  was  asto- 
Bished  to  findj  that  at  a  distance  of  seven 
years  from  the  transaction,  the  hon.  gent 
had  not  been  able  to  adduce  a  single  new 
fact  He  defied  any  one  to  say  that  there 
wasa  single  circumstance  stated  by  the  hon. 
gent  which  was  not  generally  known  in 
HQ\,>  If,  therefore,  the  hoit.  gent,  was 
doing  his  doty  in  bringing  forward  this  sub- 
ject, he  was  at  a  loss  to  account  why  he 
should  produce  a  charge  at  so  great  a  dis* 
tanceof  time  in  preference  to  the  period  in 
which  it  took  place, and  when  it  was  recent 
in  the  memory  of  every  man.  He  thought 
that  this  being  a  charge  to  which  a  cer* 
tain  degree  of  criminality  attached,  after 
to  long  a  period  had  been  sufiered  to  pass 
away,  some  facts  should  be  produced, 
which  woald  shew,  or  tend  to  shew,  that 
certain  circtimsiances  of  an  underhand  or 
suspicions  nature  had  taken  place,  and 
through  the  interest  and  influence  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers  had  been  acted 
upon.  Why  did  not  the  hon.  gent,  bring 
forward  this  charge  on  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Heberden,  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  \    The  reason  seemed 
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to  be,  because  that  physician's  evidence 
on  the  cross  ezammation  produced  many 
answers  which  \vt:rc  illustrative  of  hia 
whole  opinion,  and  explained*  the  difiereut 
periods  between  the  12th  of  February 
and  the  i25d  of  April,  when  his  Majesty 
was  so  far  better,  as  to  be  capable  of  trans* 
acting  business  to  a  certain  degree.  Tha 
hon.  gent,  had  not,  therefore,  acted  fairly "^ 
or  candidly,  either  by  the  House  or  by 
ministers,  in  giving  the  preference  to  Dr« 
Heberden's  examination  before  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  evidence  t^ken  before  the 
Committee  of  ihe  House  of  Commons,  was 
what  the  hon.  gent  should  have  referred 
to.  And  what  was  that  evidence  ?  When 
Dr.  Heberden  was  asked,  "  What  was  the 
length  of  the  period  which  he  assigned  for 
his  Majesty's  recovery?"  he  replied, 
''  that  he  could  not  fix  any  precise  limi^ 
but  that  in  his  Majesty  s  last  illness,  he 
had, been  called  in  on  the  12th of  Febroa« 
ry ;  that  his  Majesty's  first  presence  in  coon* 
cil  was  on  the  23d  of  April  following ;  and 
that  he  expected  his  Majesty's  present 
case  would  follow  nearly  the  same  course." 
Why  did  not  the  hon.  gent  refer  to  this 
evidence?  Because  Dr.  Heberden  went 
on  to  explain,  and  to  say,  that  although 
he  limited  the  indisposition  of  his  Majesty 
within  the  two  periods  which  he  had  men* 
tinned,  he  by  no  means  meant  to  infer 
that  his  Majesty  was  during  the  whole  of 
that  time  incompetent  to  business.  When 
asked,  if  he  recollected  the  date  of  the  last 
bulletin  that  he  signed  ?  he  replied  in  the 
negative  ;  but  that  at  the  time  he  signed 
it,  his  Majesty  was  perfectly  fit  for  busir 
ness.  What  was  don^  had  been  done 
after  the  examination  of  the  physicians, 
and  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the 
cabinet.  Hf!  insisted  that  the  competence 
of  his  Majesty  was  at  that  time  the  same 
as  the  competence  of  any  individual  what* 
ever  could  be ;  and  the  question  was, 
whether,  in  such  a  state,  an  individual 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  be  per- 
fectly competent  to  transact  his  own  af- 
fairs. He  made  a  comparison  of  dates  of 
the  several  bulletins,  which  shewed  that 
his  Majesty  was  gradually  recovering, 
and  it  was  on  a  regular  consultation,  by 
the  joint  advice  of  all  the  physicians,  that 
his  Majesty  was  declared  capable  of  trans-  ' 
acting  business  ;  and,  therefore,  he  knew 
that  h(  was  only  acting  conscientiously^ 
when  he,  as  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers^ 
gave  his  advice  in  favour  of  the  measurei 
which  were  then  pursued.  He  vi^a^  not  in 
the  habit  of  bo  often  seeing  his  Miijesty  at 
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that  time  as  some  of  the  other  miiiieters, 
but  he  perfectly  well  remembered  having 
one  interview  with  his  Majesty  which 
lasted  for  a  considerable  time ;.  and  he 
undertook  to  say  that  his  Majesty  appeared 
perfectly  competent  to  the  transaction  of 
public  business ;  that  the  state  of  his  mind 
•eemed  perfectly  correct;  and  he  would 
go  further,  and  declare,  tha(  at  that 
period  his  Majesty  appeared  to  him  to  be 
as  fully  competent  to  transact  business, 
and  to'  judge  what  was  necessary  for  the 
•ervice  of  the  public,  as  many  of  those  in- 
dividuals whom  the  House  saw  and  heard 
every  day  of  their  lives  setting  themselves 
«p  as  patterns  of  statesmen  and  legislators, 
and  imagining  that  they  possessed  an  ex- 
clusive patent  for  all  the  talents,  all  the 
virtues,  and  all  the  honours  of  the  state. 

Sir  F.  Burdcu  did  not  know  whether  the 
right  hon.  gent,  meant  to  include  him 
among  his  would-be  patterns  of  statesmen 
and  legislators ;  but  whatever  censure  his 
jentiments,  might  occur  on'the  part  of  that 
right  hon.  gent,  neither  that,  nor  any  other 
consideration  should  ever  induce  him  to 
withhold  them.  He  had  listened  with  at- 
tention to  the  very  long  and  elaborate 
speech  of  the  noble  lord,  from  the  whole 
cf  which  he  collected  that  all  the  noble 
lord  wished  w;w,  to  be  put  in  a  situation, 
in  which  he  and  his  colleagues  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  their  in- 
nocence. It  would,  therefore,  be  nc^toral 
for  him  and  for  the  House  to  suppose,  that 
the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues  would  be 
glad  to  adopt  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gent, 
which  would  a6brd  them  so  fair  an  occa- 
sion of  doing  so.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
the  noble  lord  and  the  right  hon.  gent,  had 
retorted  upon  the  hon.  gent,  who  brought 
ibrward  the  motion,  and  made  a  charge 
against  him  for  having  suffered  the  accu- 
sation to  have  lain  so  long  dormant.  This 
was  a  curious  way  of  answering  an  ar^ira- 
ttient;  it  was  in  fact  no  answer.  The 
hon.  gent,  was  not  bound  to  bring  it  for- 
vrard  sooner,  nor  might  it  have  been  proper 
to  have  done  so.  Ii  was  well  known  h«w,  ■ 
at  particular  periods  of  time,  men  in  cer- 
tain situations  were  so  surrounded  and 
clothed  with  power,  that  to  bring  forward 
a  question  of  this  nature  would  be  alto- 
gether nugatory.  No  space  of  tjme,  how- 
ever, should  shelter  men,  who  had  official 
situations,  and  ,had  committed  political 
crimes,  from  being  called  to  aei;ount  for 
their  delinquencies.  But  the  fact  was,  that 
the  ciccumstances  which  gave  rise  to  this 
charge  had  not  be«n  long  known ;  and  al* 


though  it  might  be  a  long  time  since  tl^e 
transactions  under  consideration  took  place^ 
yet  it  now  appeared  clearly,  that  ministers 
did,  when  the  king  was  ill>  transact  busi- 
ness with  hi'm  of  that  high  and  important 
nature,  which  they  ought  not  to  have  done. 
-^Whatever  might  have  been  the  former 
general  notoriety  of  the  transactions,  it 
was  a  new  fact,  that  in  ]  804,  ministers  had 
usurped  the  royal  authority,  and  had  dared 
to  exercise  the  roy^l  functions  in  his  Ma« 
jesty's  name,  at  the  time  that  there  were 
persons  in  the  palace,  under  whose  controul 
his  Majesty  was  placed.  He,  certainly 
would  not  say,  that  a  slight  bodily  disorder, 
or  any  disorder  but  such  a  malady  of  the 
mind  as  incapacitated  the  monarch  from 
performing  the  functions*  of  his  high  ofrice» 
should  make  it  imperative  to  suspend  the 
exercise  of  those  functions ;  but  when  the 
royal  mind  was  alienated  and  rendered 
unable  to  apply  to  the  objects  before  it,  it 
became  high  treason  for  ministers  to  allow 
the  king  tb  go  on  in  the  apparent  exercise 
of  the  royal  power,  and  to  procure  hia 
Majesty's  signature  to  instroments  expres« 
^sive  of  his  will,  when  it  Was  notorious  that 
the  King  had  neither  power  nor  ^a  will  of 
his  own.  In  the  statute  book  it  was  de* 
dared,  that  the  keeping  of  the  King  from 
intercourse  with  his  subjects;  that  the 
keeping  of  him  under  guard  and  restraint, 
compelling  him  to  act  as  those  about  him 
directed,  was  a  'crime  of  the  highest  ha* 
ture.  There  could  be  no  doubt  t^hat  the 
lord  high  chancellor  stood  foremost  ia 
the  general  culpability  of  the  government* 
The  noble  lord  had,  however,  generously 
stepped  forward  to  say,  that  he  was  equally- 
responsible.  It  was  a  convenient  doctrine 
to  maintain,  that  no  one  of  a  cabinet  was 
responsible  alone,  but  that  all  were  respon* 
sible  together ;  for  it  was  evidently  not 
easy  to  punish  a  whole  cabinet.  .Every 
great  officer  was  responsible  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  duties  belonging  to  his 
office ;  and  of  all  those  great  officers  the 
lord  chancellor  was  the  most  responsible, 
because  in  him  was  vested  the  matest 
power  and  discretion.  Let  the  noble  lord 
be  satisfied  with  the  responsibility  which 
he  would  he  found  to  have  incurred  when 
some  of  his  own  formef  acts  should  come  to 
be  inquired  into.  He  would  find  that  quite 
sufficient,  without  incurring  a  responsibi- 
lity which  did  not  particularly  and  espe- 
cially bear  upon  him.  What  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  lord  was  wholly  irrelevant.  The 
simple  fact  was  a  fact  which  could  not  be 
contradicted^  that  the  lord  chancellor  had 
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pat  the  greatteal  to  an  act^  purporting  to  be 
aoactoftheKingfWhentach'persomaswere 
r«orted  to  alone,  when  force  became  neces- 
sary for  the  controal  of  an  individual,  were 
about  his  Majesty.  Ifthiewasnotondermin* 
iog  the  royal  authority,  what  was  ?  It  was 
teJting  the  people,  that  the  goTemment 
could  go  on  as  well  without  the  king  as 
with  him.  No  man  who  thought  that  the 
kingly  office,  as  established  by  law,  was 
neceatary  to  the  integrity  of  the  constitu- 
tion, would  allow  the  sceptre  to  be  made 
•  a  tool  of  in  such  hands  with  impunitv.  He 
was  persuaded  that  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  acts,  which  he  had  described, 
had  committed  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors against  the  constitution,  and  he 
should  therefore  heartily  support  the  mo- 
tion« 

Lord  Coitlereagh  rose  to  explam :  the 
hon.  bart.  had  made  allusions  to  him  as 
a  person  sufficiently  oppressed  with  the 
weight  of  personal  responsibil  ity .  He  had 
only  to  ask  of  that  hon.  baronet  to  prefer 
againat  him  any  charge  which  he  thought 
wonby  the  attention  of  the  House.  He 
would  meet  it  fairly,  and  he  hoped  the 
boo.  baronet  would  bring  it  forward  in  the 
same  open^  candid,  and  manly  manner,  as 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  brought  forward 
the  present  motion  was  accustomed  to  pre- 
fer his  charges.  One  thing  he  most  take 
the  liberty  to  add,  and  that  was,  that  he 
trusted  the  hou.  baronet  would  confine  his 
attacks  to  those  places  •  where  he  could 
answer  them,  and  not  where  he  could 
have  no.  opportunity  of  defending  himself. 
Sir  F.  bvrdeti  replied,  that  at  all  times, 
and  lA  all  places,  he  should  state  bis  ge- 
nuine opinions  of  the  noble  lord's  public 
condnct,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  discretion. 

The  question  was  here  loudly  called 
^r,  and  ^traogcrs  were  withdrawing,  when 
Mr.  Wkkkreud  rose  to  reply.  He  said 
that  as  the  House  was  on  |he  point  of  di- 
Tiding,  he  presumed  that  there  was  no 
gentleman  present  who  intended  to  offer 
himself.  If  there  was,  he  now  called  upon 
him  .to  rise,  and  liesliould  most  cheerfully 
^wt  way;  it  there  was  not,  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  reply  to  the  little  which  had  been 
said,  premising  at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  towards  him  in  any^  gen- 
tleman who  intended  speaking,  not  to 
speak  now,  but  wait  till  he  had  concluded. 
He  bad  waited  a  contiid^rable  time  in  de- 
ference to  the  feeling  of  two  individuals 
more  nearly  connected  with  one  of  rhe 
Qoble  lords  (Sidmouth).  and  he  had  waited 
(VOUXIX.) 


for 'some  tiaae  in  respect  lo  the  feelings  of 
that  hon.  gentleman,  who  certainly  was 
present,  yet  who  hadlieen  marreUoutly  si- 
lent. 

Mr.  Bathursf  did  not  think  ^  that  any 
hon.  member  had  a  right  thus  to' allude  to 
private  matters  no  way  connected  with 
the  business  before  the  House.  I^  how- 
ever, the  hon.  gentleoMn  wanted  a  reason 
from  him  why  he  did  not  speak,  he  frankly 
owned  it  as  his  reason,  that  did  he  speak 
for  an  hour,  he  could  not  add  one  word 
to  tjie  able  speech  delivered  by  the  nobla 
lord. 

Mr.  WkHbread  then  said,  that  as  the 
House  were  not  likely  to  have  the  benefit  off 
that  hon.  gentleman's  powers,  he  should 
now  proceed  at  once  to  reply  very  briefly 
to  woat  bad  been  advanced  ;  and,  in  the 
first  place,  he  contended,  that  not  one  of 
his  assertions  had  been  contradicted.  He 
had  stated  nothing  but  facts,  and  nothing 
of  all  he  had  asserted  as  facts,,  had  been 
attempted  to  be  contradicted.  He  had». 
indeed,  waited  for  the  attendance  of  the 
right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  BaUiurst),  and  it  was 
most  true  that  he  had  attended ;  that  he 
had,  according  to  his  own  shewing,  heard 
the  best  defence  that  could  be  offered*  in 
behalf  of  his  noble  relative ;  and  though 
that  defence  did  not  attempt  to  question 
the  truth  of  any  one  of  the  facts  he  had 
urged,  yet  the  right  hon.  gent,  had  thought 
it  prudent  and  discreet  to  give  a  silent  rote 
upon  such  a  question.  The  case  (said  Mr. 
Whitbread)  is  before  the  House.  1  rest  it 
upon  a  statement  of  fiicu,  and  that  state* 
ment  is  not  attempted  to  be  controverted  ; 
the  alledged  facts  are  not  disputed  by  that 
noble  lord,  to  whose  speech,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  right  hon.  gent,  nothing  can  be 
added  in  behalf  of  the  persons  implicated  •« 
To  the  noble  lord,  for  his  abundant  per- 
sonal civility,  and  still  mora  for  the  very, 
liberal  credit  he  seems  disposed  to  give  to 
my  motives)  I  have  to  return  my  thanks  ; 
but  if  justice  requires  me  to  pay  this  tri« 
bote  to  the  liberality  and  ingenuousness 
of  the  noble  lord,  it  exacts  from  me  a  very 
marked  distinction  between  the  embarrass- 
ing kindness  of  the  noble  lord  and  the 
frank  hostility  of  the  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr. 
Yorke).  I  certainly  cannot  charge  him 
with  too  much  liberality  in  construing  my 
motives ;  but  I  crave  nothing  considerate 
or  favourable  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman* 
He  may  continue  to  think  of  me  as  he 
pleases,  while  I  shall  endeavour  to  consols 
myself  under  the  consciousness  of  honest 
intentions* 

(G) 
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With  respect  to  the  noble  lord,  I  must 
again  say,  whar  i  have  said  before  so  often, 
that  really  that  noble  lord  is  at  times  quite 
merciless  in  his  kindness.  lie  meets  apo- 
litical antagonist  in  a  way  so  polished  and 
so  gentlemanly  as  to  disarm  his  adversary 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  defence.  I  con- 
fess the  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Yorke)  can- 
not justly  be  made;  the  subject  of  a  similar 
charge.  He  does  not  embarrass  one  with 
the  mild  civilities  of  his  air  and  manner. 
He  comes  upon  yoo^inhisown  direct  way, 
which  though  perhaps  not  more  conclusive 
than  that  of  the  noble  lord,  is  certainly 
much  more  bouncing  (a  laugh!). — How- 
ever, they  h«i  both  agreed  in  one  point,  that 
as  the  hair  of  lord  Eldon's  head  ought  not 
to  be  touched  without  subjecting  their  own 
kair  to  similar  infliction,  it  was  wisest  and 
best  to  vote  in  the  first  instance,  that  there 
should  be  no  inquiry  at  all.  The  noble 
'  lord,  indeed,  had  ridiculed  the  idea  of  mi- 
nisterial influence  regulating  the  conduct 
of  parliament  at  that  time.  No  doubt  it 
was  a  most  extravagant  notion,  but  the 
noble  lord  could  not  pretend  to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  right  hon.  friend  now  in  power. 
— I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  observed  Mr. 
Whitbread,  what  that  influence  may  be, 
but  the  right  hon.  gent,  is  fully  competent 
td  decide  upon  the  growth  and  extent  of 
it ;  for  it  did  happen,  that  in  other  times 
the  right  hon.  gent  thought  fifty  too  small 
a  majority  to  keep  him  in  power,  btft  now 
ten  or  a  dozen  mtgority  against  ministers 

r  are  too  few  to  turn  him  out. — ^What  had 
been  said  about  pattern  legislators,  and  so 
•n,  may  be  very  pointed  and  good,  when 
we  come  to  find  the  application.  The 
gentleman  meant,  perhaps,  to  say  some- 
thing against  somebody,  but  as  I  am  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  what  it  may  refer  to,  per- 
haps I  should  not  err  very  widely  in  attri- 
buting it  altogether  to  that  bouncing  man- 
ner to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  that 
aorl  of  air  that  will  attempt  to  make  weak 

^things  strong, by  speaking  them  in  a  strong 
Iray.  The  mistake  may  not  be  peculiar  to 
the  right  hon.  gent,  but  I  recollect  when 
he  was  one  of  the  ministers  in  1804:  his 
tone  to-night  reminded  me  of  what  he  was 
then  under  certain  circumstances  of  pro- 
vocation— ^and,  indeed,  those  circumstances 
Were  rather  irritating.  There  was  Mr.  Ad- 
din  gton  at  the  head  of  the  government : 
and  really  the  poor  man  was  much  to  be 
pitied  :  night  after  night  he  had  to  answer 
Mr.  Foxt  and  to  be  answered  by  Mr.  Pitt ! 
Need  1  say  more  ?  what  could  the  poor 
man  do  thus  placed  between  two  such 
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grinding  stones.  Still,  however,  was  the 
tone  of  the  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Yorke) 
unsubdued,  and  he  bounced  about  with 
as  mAch  energy  and  as  much  edect  a» 
he  has  done  to  night.  And  it  was  of  this 
government  that  the  noble  lord  had  said 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  at  that  period  dis-> 
tioguished  it  with  peculiar  marks  of  hi» 
confidence.  Confidence!  really  the  noble 
lord  has  such  an  inverted  mode  of  dis- 
guising things  by  words,  that  one .  would 
suppose  the  greatest  possible  favour  whick 
could  be  conferred  on  the  noble  lord  would 
be  actually  kicking  him  out  of  office  [a 
laugh.]  The  noble  lord  had  argued  that 
if  the  government  had  not  acted  as  it  then 
did,  theyjwould  have  been  the  most  misera- 
ble creatures ;  but  so  were  they  charged  by 
Mr.  Pitt  to  be.  He  did  not  ntiince-his 
meaning.  He  thought  them  very  misera- 
ble men  ;  men  miserably  deficient  in  the' 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  country,  and 
men  who  consequently  ought  to  be  re* 
moved  from  the  conduct  of  them.  This  was 
Mr.Pitt's  opinion,  and  he  acted  upon  it, for 
he  left  no  effort  untried  till  he  succeeded 
in  driving  them  from  the  helm.— Bnt  mncli 
has  been  said  upon  the  presumed  compe*' 
tency  of  the  King  at  the  time  alluded  to  ia 
the  present  charge  against  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, to  transact  business  as  well  as  any 
individual ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  un- 
dertake to  say,  that  any  act  of  any  indivi- 
dual under  such  circumstances  would  have 
been  set  aside. 

He  had  been  accused  by  the  right  hon. 
gent,  of  not  doing  his  duty,  in  sufiering 
this  charge  to  have  lain  seven  years  dor- 
mant without  bringing  it  forward.  But  he 
would  beg  the  House  to  recollect,  that  when 
lord  Eldon  told  the  other  House,  in  1 804, 
that  the  King  was  well.  Dr.  Simmons  wa» 
at  that  moment  in  attendance  on  the  royal 
person^.  The  House,  however,  did  dot 
know  it,  nor  had  he  the  least  idea  of  it. 
The  right  hon.  gent,  had  adverted  to- bis 
conduct  on  various  committees.  He  had 
been  on  several  committees  with  that  right 
hon.  gent,  and  generally  found  an  oppo- 
nent in  him.  It  was  asked«  why  he  did  not 
cross-examine  the  physicians  before  the 
committee ;  his  answer  was,  why  did  not 
the  noble  lord  and  the  right  hon.  gent; 
suffer  him  to  do  so.  Why,  when  he  at-< 
tempted  it,  was  he  out  voted  ?  He  wished 
to  do  it,  and  tried  to  do  it.  Let  him 
now  only  have  an  opportunity  of  cross- 
examining  the  physicians  before  the 
House  or  before  a  committee,  and  he 
would  pledge  himself  to  make  oat  satis- 
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£u:toriIy  the  whole  of  hti  eharge.    The 
noble  lord  seemed    to  lay   great  atnpaa 
00  the  evidence  of  Dr.    Heberden   be- 
fore  that    House.     He   did  not  attach 
80  much  to  It,  for  it  was  in  some  places 
rather  contradictory,  and  no  doctor  could 
pronounce  exactly  upon  every  case.    But 
if  any  private  gentleman  bad  been  under 
Mich  circumstances  as  his  Majesty  was  in 
1804,  and   that  private  gentleman  had 
made  his  will,  with  doctors  Simmons  and 
Willis  attending  him  jtt  the  time,  that  will 
would asauredly  beset  aside ;  aye, and  even 
by  the  same  lord  chancellor,  baron  £ldon, 
if  it  were  brought  before  him.    Dr.  He- 
berden then,  it  appeared,  told  the  ministers 
tbey  must  be  cautious  how  they  touched 
on  delicate  points.     The  noble  lord  had 
indeed  said,  that  the  country  was  at  that 
time  in  danger  of  invasbn,  and,  therefore, 
it  was  necessary  that  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters should  not  suffer  the  affairs  of  the  state 
to  remain  at  a  stand.     It  appeared  the 
King  was  well  enongh  to  talk  of  his  pri« 
vate  affairs,  of  the  duke  of  York's  Estate 
Bill,  and  of  dtber  matters  of  trivial  mo- 
ment; but,  touch  on  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom,  and  he  was  immediately  thrown 
into  a  state  of  violent  mental  derangement. 
The  noble  Ion)  had  ulked  of  his  Majesty's 
disorder  not  being  the  same  in  1801  and 
'  i$04;  but  to  whom  had  his  Majesty  been 
committed  in  both  these  cases  ?--to  Dr. 
Willis  io  the  former  year,  and  to  Dr.  Sim- 
mons and  his  attendants  in  the   latter. 
The  noble  lord,  however,  had  said,  that 
every  person  in  a  cold  or  a  fever  must  be 
under  a  certain  degree  of  control :  he  ad* 
mitted  tbey  most,  but  it  was  not  such  a 
control  aa  that  of  Drs.  Willis  and  Simmons, 
and  of  tbeir  attendants.    The  fact  was, 
the  King  had  not  been  treated  with  the 
tendemiess  hf  ought  to  have  experienced. 
He  had  been  frequently  brought  fon^ard 
in  council,  for  the  purpose  of  assenting  to 
particular  measures,  which  greatly  affected 
and  a^tated  his  mind.     He  had  several 
times  sat  in  council  in  the  morning, ,  and 
been  in  a  state  of  strict  coercion  in  the 
evening.     He  had  been  taken  from  his 
^mily,  and  placed  in  other  hands.    When, 
io  the  early  part  of  the^ Regency  Bill,  he 
(Mr.  W.)  had  asked,  who  had  the  custody 
of  the  King,  the  right  hon.  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  replied,  that  when  that 
affiiir  was  fairly  before  the   House,   he 
would  answer  Uie  question.    That,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  yet  done. 

He  had  been  asked,  as  he  before  said, 
why  he  had  not  brought  this  forward  be- 


fore;  his  answerwas,  thathe  did  notknow 
t)ie  King  was  under  such  control  as  it  now 
appeared  he  was  at  that  time.  To  thia* 
the  noble  lord  replied,  would  you  have 
all  public  business  stopped  ?  Would  you 
have  the  Mutiny  Act  unpassed,  and  every 
thing  run  into  confusion  ?  According  t^ 
this  doctrine,  whenever  the  King  was  in  a 
stage  of  mental  derangement,  though  par- 
liament be  sitting,  ministers  may  refuse 
to  make  any  provision  for  a  similar  mis* 
fortune,  and  perform  ail  the  acts  of  tha 
executive  government  themselves;  be* 
cause,  say  they,  the  king  has  responsible 
advisers,  and  afterwards  these  advisers 
come  to  the  House,  and  use  all  their  in* 
fluence  to  persuade  it  to  vote  against  their 
responsibility.  «  The  great  question  for 
the  House  then  to  decide,"  added  Mr. 
Whitbread,  "  is,  whether  the  King  was  not 
in  the  year  1804,.  at  the  period  to  which  I 
allude,  in  such  a  sute  of  mental  infirmity^ 
that  if  a  private  individual  be  coutd  not 
have  legally  done  any  act  affecting  hit 
property  or  "^rsonal  rights.  It  is  con* 
tended  on  the  other  side,  1  know,  that  the 
King's  competence  to  do  any  act  of  state 
was  perfect  on  all  those  occasions,  when 
he  was  called  upon  for  the  personal  exer- 
cise  of  his  royal  functions.  But  this  I 
deny ;  and  I  am  willing  to  come  to  the 
test  upon  that  single  point.  How  is  this 
to  be  decided  ?  by  the  papers  I  call  for. 
You  say  ihat  he  was  as  competent  as  any 
private  individual,  whose  restoration  had 
been  legally  recognized.  I  challenge  you 
to  the  proof  of  that ;  I  affirm,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  had  the  King  at  that 
period  been  tried  as  a  private  subject,  the 
lord  high  chancellor,  whom  I  now  ac« 
cuse,  would  have  pronounced  him  incom* 
potent  for  business.  [H«:re  the  chan* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  signified  his  die* 
sent]. — ^The  right  hon.  gent,  may  toss  his 
head ;  but  this  is  all  that  he  can  do— If 
he  could  have  done^more,  we  should  have 
heard  him— as  speak  he  muKt,  for  whom 
has  he  to  speak  with  him.  It  has  been 
figuratively  said,  and  truly  I  believe.'that 
the  blind,  the  halt  and  the  lame,  have  been 
enlisted  by  the  right  hon.  gent,  in  his 
service;  but  it  appears,  that  his  choice 
took  in  the  dumb  also.  His  right  hon. 
colleagues  were  dumb,  from  the  old  reason 
that  they  could  say  nothing  upon  any 
subject,  and  the  right  hon.  (the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer)  can  be  dumb, 
only  because  it  is  a  subject  upon  which 
nothing  can  be  said :  for  surely,  if  any 
thing  could  be  said,  that  right  hon.  g*inu 
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coald  do  it/'  Mr.  Whitbread  concluded 
with  patting  it  to  the  Hoase,  that  if  the 
King  should  shortly  recoT«r  and  again  un- 
fortunately relapse,  where  were  the  pro- 
visions for  the  integrity  of  the  executive 
power,  if  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  in 
i804  was  to  be  sanctioned  ?  But  if  that 
conduct  was  thought  unworthy  of  that 
sanction  ;  i^  it  was  not  to  be  excused  ;  he 
called  upon  the  House  to  say  how  they 
could,  consistently  with  their  duty  to 
their  country,  negative  his  proposition. 

The  House  then  divided — Ayes  81, 
Noes  198.  Majority  against  the  motion  ^ 
117. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Tuesday,  February  26. 
Motion  respecting  Corporal  Cuivris.] 
«— Mr.  WardU  rose,  pursuant  io  notice, 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  case  of  cor- 
poral Curtis,  of  the  Oxfordshire  militia. 
Before  he  entered  into  the  merits  of  the 

-  case  of  this  poor  man,  he  wished  to  state, 
that  he  had  'never  seen  him,  nor  had  any 
communication  whatever  with  him.  The 
officers  composing  the  general  court- 
martial  were  wholly  unknown  to  him, 
with  the  exception  ot  the  president,  whom 
he  knew  merely  by  name.  At  the  same 
time,  he  must  do  justice  to  the  character  of 
the  colonel  of  the  Oxfordshire  militia 
(colonel  Gore  Langton.)  No  man  stood 
higher,  both  in  a  public  and  private  point, 
of  view.  He  was  therefore  bound  to  state, 
when  he  mentioned  the  name  of  the  hon. 
member  as  implicated  in  the  complaint, 
that  he  must  have  been  grossly  deceived 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  corporal 
Curtis.  This  poor  man  was  ill  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  wishing  to  see  him  upon  the 
subject  of  his  complaint,  be  (Mr.  Wardle) 

^  had  gone  down  to  Portsmouth,  but  the 
wind  blew  so  hard  thai  he  could  not  cross 
over  to  the  Island.  Being  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  town  the  next  day,  he  left  a  friend 
there  whom  he  desired  to  wait  upon  ge- 
neral Taylor,  and  inform  him,  that  he 
came  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Wardle  to  speak 
to  Robert  Curtis.  He  saw  the  general, 
who  peremptorily  refused  to  let  him  have 
acce:^  to  Curtis,  unless  be  had  brought 
with  him  the  authority  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief;  and  the  general  added,  that 
if  even  he  (Mr.  Wardle),  bad  requested 
to  see  him,  he  should  have  given  him  a  re- 
fusal. In  this  state  of  things  he  had  ap- 
piied  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  se- 
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reral  letters  passed  on  the  occasion ;  the 
result  was,  that  be  found  there  was  no 
chance  of  seeing  Curtis,  unless  he  chose  to 
give  up  the  facts  he  had  obtained  respeci* 
ing  the  proceedings.  Haying  reasons  for 
wishing  to  conceal  those  facts,  which  rea« 
sons  ^e  would  now  state  to  the  House,  he 
abstained  from  discloaijig  them  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  As  a  member  or 
parliament  he  conceived  that  he  had  a 
right  to  visit  Curtis  without  assi^nin^  hi« 
motives.  .  However,  be  that  as  it  might, 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  decline 
stating  tlie  facts  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  were,  that  two  of  the  witnesses 
had  been  forced  out  of  the  country.  The 
refusal  of  general  Taylor  placed  Curtis  in 
a  worse  situation  than  a  condemned  felon, 
for  the  latter  had  the  liberty  of  seeing  his 
friends. 

The  hon.  gent  then  proceeded  to  state 
the  case  of  Curtis.     He  was  the  son  of  re- 
spectable parents,  but  was  induced,  in  the 
year  1808,  to  enter  into  the  Oxfordshire 
militia  for  a  large  t)0UHty.     In  Ihio,  he 
was  a  corporal  in  the  re^<ment,  and  a 
clerk  to  the  paymaster     On  the  23d  of 
June,  in  the  last  year,  he  made  complaints 
to  his  colonel  ol   abuses  in  the  regiment. 
He  complaned,    Ist,  that  an   order  for 
giving  the  men  three  pair  ot  shoes  in  two 
years  h.<d  not  been  executed ;  and  2dly, 
he  complained  of  the  impioper  detention 
of  pay  from  the  men,  under  the  pretence 
of  stoppages  on  account  of  some  articles 
of  clothi 'i^(or  regimental  breeches)  which 
had   never  been  iteiivered.     These  stop* 
pages  had   been  foi  five  months,  and  the 
clothing  Has  not  given.    The  stoppages 
fur  the»e  five  months  had  no  other  autho- 
riiy  but  the  verbal  order  of  the  lieut.*- 
colonel.     He  believed  it  was  a  thing  aU 
must  u n pre cf dented,  that  a  whole  regi* 
ment  should  be  under  stoppages  for  arti* 
icles  which  government  were  to  furnish. 
At  the  end  of  eight  months  the  only  ex* 
cuse  for  not  giving  the  clothing  was,  that 
the  men  did  not  want  them.    The  106th 
clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act  expressly  stated, 
"  That  if  any  paymaster*  agent  or  clerk, 
should  unlawfully  detain  or  withhold  any 
pay  due  to  the  regiment  for  more  than 
one  month ;  or  if  any  officer,  havmg  re-» 
ceived  the  pay«  should  retain  it  in  his  own 
hands,  such  officer,  on  being  found  guilty 
thereof  by   a  court- martidrl,  should,  be* 
sides  what  other  punishment  the  court- 
martial  should  inflict,  pay  a  penalty  of 
100/.'  to  the  informer,  who,  if  a  soldier,  was 
also  to  be  entitled  to  his  discharge/'    This 
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claase  was  quite  explicit,  and  did  not 
leave  the  colonel  or  the  general  of  the  dis- 
trict tmy  discretion  upon  the  subject.  He 
had  received  an  accouht  of  what  had  hap- 
pened from  a  geotleman  who  was  intro- 
duced to  the  general  court-martial,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  depositions,  and 
who  was  ready  to  verify  the  same  at  the 
bar  of  that  House,  or  any  where  else.  It 
appeared  from  those  depositions,  that 
when  corporal  Curtis  first  made  his  com- 
plaint, the  colonel  was  excessively  angry 
and  threatened  to  try  him  for  mutiny  ;  to 
which  Curtis  replied,  that  as  he  came  up 
alone  to  make  his  complaint,  he  could  not 
be  tried  for  mutiny.  On  the  23d  ofjune, 
he  attended  the  colonel  and  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  the  book  of  orders  being  pro* 
duced,  he  was  called  upon  to  shew  the 
order  with  respect  to  the  shoes  or  the 
breeches.  As  he  knew  nothing  of  their 
books  or  the  manner  of  keeping  them,  he 
was  unable  to  do  this.  On  the  2dth,  he 
was  confined  for  improper  conduct  in 
having  been  seen  in  brown  clothes,  at  a 
mile  disunce  from  head-quarters.  For 
this  offrace,  he  was  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court-mariial  reduced  to*the  ranks.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  he  was  the  clerk 
to  the  paymaster,  and  in  that  capacity  had 
been  accustomed  to  wear  coloured  clothes. 
As  to  his  being  a  mile  from  the  head- 
quarters, he  was  returning  from  the  post- 
office,  where  he  bad  just  put  in  a  letter  to 
lord  C.  Somerset,  the  lieutenanugeneral 
rommanding  the  district  In  this  letter, 
he  stated  that  he  had  a  complaint  to  make 
against  the  quarter- master  for  improper 
detention  of  pay,  and  that  he  had  stated  it 
to  his  colonel,  who  refused  to  give  him  sa- 
tisfaction. He  stated  further,  that  he 
wished  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  100th 
clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act.  It  appeared  lo 
him  (Mr.  Wardle)  that  this  statement  was 
not  improper,  as  the  colonel  had  not  given 
Curtis  the  opportunity  of  proving  his  com- 
plainu  before  a  court-ma rthil,  as  he  was 
entitled  to  do.  This  letter  was  nent  by 
lord  C.  Somerset  to  the  colonel  of  the  re- 
giment. The  colonel,  in  answer  to  it, 
said  that  he  was  not  aware  that  any  charges 
could  be  made  out  against  the  quarter- 
master ;  and  that  as  to  the  bret  ches,  the 
men  were  aware  that  they  were  ready  to  be 
delivered,  but  that  they  did  not  then  want 
them  He  also  stated,  that  Curtis  canie 
up  to  htm  in  a  very  improper  manner  to 
make  his  romplaint.  The  fact,  however, 
turned  out  to  be,  that  the  breeches  were 
not  ready  for  delivery  at  that  time,  nor 
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even  so  late  as  July.  As  to  the  impro- 
priety  of  the  manner  m  which  Curtis  made 
big  complaint,  the  colonel  was  walking  on 
the  drill-ground,  when  he  came  up  and 
mentioned  it  to  him.  In  the  case  of  Go* 
vernor  Wall,  the  lord  chief  justice  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  man  who  died  of  the 
puni&hment  he  received  in  Africa,  had 
done  no  more  than  he  had  an  undoubted 
risht  to  do,  in  complaining  to  his  officers 
of  a  detention  of  pay ;  and  it  then  ap- 
peared to  the  lord  chief  justice,  that  if  a 
colonel  was  to  check  such  complaints,  it 
would  have  the  appearance  of  his  being  a 
partaker  in  the  plunder.  Curtis  had  made 
his  complaint  regularly  to  his  colonel  and  , 
his  general.  His  colonel  was  applied  to 
by  him  to  try  these  charges  by  a  general 
court-martial  instead  of  a  regimental 
courumartial,  but  be  refused,  lo  a  regi- 
menul  couri-martial,  it  was  well  known 
that  the  officers  were  more  connected 
with  each  other  than  they  were  in  regular 
regiments,  and  this  might  produce  a  sort 
of  bids.  (No!  no!  from  the  ministerial 
bencu).  That  they  were  more  con* 
nected  was  evident,  and  there  was  no  ac« 
countmg  Ibr  leelings  on  such  a  subject.  A 
general  court-martial,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  composed  of  men  who  were  chiefly 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  therefore  it 
was  a  court  which  appear^  more  suitable 
for  trying  charges  against  an  olhcer.  The 
prisoner  was  refused  the  usual  intercourse 
with  his  witnessed  and  with  his  counsel, 
previous  to- the  trial;  and  even  a  great 
coat  which  he  before  had  was  taken  from 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lie  on  the  bare 
boards.  Two  other  privates,  Bellis  and 
Reeve,  also  gave  a  sutement  of  other 
abuses,  but  the  colonel .  said  he  would 
take  care  ol  them  too.  They  were  brought 
before  a  court-martial,  and  threw  them- 
selves on  the  mercy  of  the  court.  They 
were  sentenced  to  500  lashes,  which 
was  remitted  on  their  volunteering  for 
foreign  service.  It  appeared  that  at 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  Curtis,  the  quarter- 
master, Serjeant  Fox,  publicly  threatened 
and  endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  wit- 
nesses of  corporal  Curtis;  and  on  the 
steps  of  the  court  publicly  swore,  that 
Curtis  was  a  d^-d  rascal,  and  so  was  every 
one  who  took  his  part.  Another  serjeant 
publicly  held  out  the  expectation  of  twenty 
guineas  and  their  discharge  to  any  soldier 
that  would  prove  that  Curtis  had  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  his  colonel  The  charges 
were,  hrst,  for  endeavouring  to  excite  dis- 
content and  mutiny  in  the  regiment :  oi' 
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this  charge  b«  could  not  find  a  siogle  tittle 
of  evidence.  The  next  was  that  of  his 
liaviog  spoke  disrespectfully  of  bis  colonel : 
it  must,  however^  be  allowed,  that  if  be 
bad  spoken  improperly  of  his  colonel,  bis 
mind  was  under  considerable  irritation  at 
the  time.  He  considered  that  he  had  been 
refused  the  satisfaction  to  which  the  mili- 
tary law  entitled  him.  He  had  conceived 
himself  to  be  entitled  to  lOOL  and  his  dis- 
charge, for  these  charges  be  was  sen- 
tenced to  receive  1000  lashes.  The  lan- 
guage, however,  he  had  used  concerning 
,  his  commanding  officer,  was  not  a  thou- 
sandth part  as  bad  as  what  bad  been  said 
of  his  commanding  officer  by  a  gallant 
admiral  (sir  Eliab  Harvey)  who  had  since 
been  restored  to  the  service.  He  thought 
some  similar  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  present  case. 

It  was  in  the  recollection  of  all,  that 
tome  German  soldiers  had  been  taken  in 
the  act  of  desertioti,  having  stolen  a  boat 
for  the  purpose  of  going  over  to  the  enemy. 
They  were  taken  and  tried  :  but  were  they 
sentenced  to  be  flogged  ?  No  !  he  believed 
they  never  did^  nor  never  dared  to  put  a 
lash  on  the  backs  of  German  spldiers  ; 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  British  soldiers 
alone  should  be  exposed  to  that  severity. 
It  was  on  the  5t,h  of  August  that  Curtis 
received  his  punishment.  He  was  at  that 
time  so  sick  and  weak,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  supported  while  they  tied  him  to  the 
halberts.  During  his  punishment  he  fell 
into  frequent  fainting  fits  ;  ahd  having  re- 
ceived  200  lashes,  he  got  his  election  ei- 
ther to  take  the  remaining  800  lashes,  or 
to  rot  in  the  West  Indies.  He,  of  course, 
preferred  the  latter.  Although  he  \i^d 
only  received  a  fiAh '  of  his  punishment, 
he  was  confined  from  it  in  the  hos- 
pital, from  the  ^th  of  August  to  the 
14th  of  November.  The  hon.  gent,  then 
read  a  letter  from  Curtis,  written  12  days 
after  the  flogging,  wherein  he  mentioned, 
that  "  he  would  have  been  very  glad  if  he 
had  been  able  to  bear  the  remaining  800 
lashes,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  but  the  200  had  been  administered 
with  such  extraordinary  severity,  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  bear  more. 
His  back  was  one  complete  sheet  of  cor- 
rupted matter,  which  drew  from  him  all 
his  strength,  and  made  him  almost  unable 
to  stand.''  Having  stated  thus  much,  he 
thought  it  was  unnecessary  to  detain  the 
House  with  many  observations.  He  trusted, 
that  if  the  House  would  grant  him  a  com- 
mittee^ he  should  be  able  to  substantiate 
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by  proof  those  facts  which  he  bad  stated. 
He  concluded  by  moving,  **  That  a  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
facts  stated  respecting  Robert  Curtis,  late 
a.Corporal  io  the  Oxfordshire  Militia." 
Colonel  Gore  Langlcnt  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  a  strict  observance  of  military 
dnty  in  an  officer  who,  like  himself,  haid 
the  honour  to  command  a  regiment,  as« 
sured  the  House  that  he  was  ready  to 
meet  any  inquiry  that  might  be  instituted 
on  this  subject*  He  was  firmly  persuaded  / 
that  had  not  corporal  Robert  Curtis  beea 
tried  and  punished  by  a  general  court 
martial,  many  unfortunate  men  of  the  Ox- 
fordshire militia  would  have  been  led  to 
commit  acts  of  the  most  serious  insubordi- 
uation.  Gracious  God  !  at  such  a  crisis 
as  the  present,  when  the  blessings  which 
we  enjoy,  when  our  very  existence  as  a 
nation,  depended  so  materially  on  the 
attachment  of  our  soldiers  to  their  officers,, 
was  this  the  precise  time  for  bringing  for- 
ward a  motion  of  a  nature,  he  believed  on 
bis  soul,  inevitably  tending  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  the  discipline  of  the  army  ! 
He  repeated,  that  he  was  ready  to  meet 
any  charge  thai  could  be  brought  forward 
on  the  subject,  convinced,  as  be  was,  that 
the  more  the  transaction  was  inquired  into, 
the  more  apparent  would  be  the  rectitude 
and  good  conduct  of  the  Oxfordshire  re- 
giment. He  read  a  deposition  of  the  soU 
diers  on  guard,  distinctly  denying  tnat 
they  bad  been  bribed,  or  even  desired  by 
their  officers  to  notice  Curtis's  conduct, 
with  a  view  to  criminate  hjm  ;  as  also  an 
acknowledgment  by  Curtis  himself  of  his 
many  offences,  and  of  his  wish  to  be  aU 
lowed  to  enter  the  regular  courses.  He 
had  been  thirty-two  years  in  the  Oxford- 
shire regiment,  and  he  could  safely  lay 
his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  that  ha 
never  refused  attention  to  the  just  com- 
plaints of  a  soldier.  He  had  given  corpo-^ 
rsl  Curtis  every  satisfaction  in  his  power.* 
When  Curtis  made  the  representation  to 
him  respecting  the  shoes,  he  (colonel  L.) 
shewed  him  the  regulation,  which  was  as 
clear  as  day  ;  namely,  that  three  pair 
should  be  allowed  in  two  years,  and  nol 
two  pair  a  year.  It  was  true,  as  asserted 
by  the  hon.  gent,  that  when  the  book  was 
shewn  to  corporal  Curtis,  that  he  niigbt 
point  out  the  particular  regulation  to 
which  he  referred,  he  could  not  do  so  ; 
but  it  was  'for  this  plain  reason,  that  no 
such  regulation  existed  ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  article  of  breeches,  it  was  a  fact, 
that  at  the  very  time  when  the  man  made 
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the  reprepentaiion  reUtt?e  to  th«ai«  be 
wore  the  breeches  which  he  compUioed 
were  withheld.  Yet  it  was  on  the  staie- 
neuts  of  such  a  person  that.it  was  attempt- 
ed to  impeach  the  honour  and  character 
of  so  many  respectable  individuals.  He 
would  say  no  more*  but  would  sit  down, 
having  done  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his 
power.  He  had  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  that  House  for  1(>  years,  and  had  never 
before  intruded  on  the  attention  of  the 
chair  ;  nor  should  he  have  dono  so  now, 
but  fov  the  very  extraordinary  observations 
which  had  been  made  by  the  hon.  mover 
of  the  present  question. 

Mr.  Matmcrs  Sutian  (Judge  Advocate) 
was  of  opinion,  that  unless  the  hon.  gent, 
had  made  out  a  sufficient  caae,  the  House 
ought  not  to  agree  to  the  motion.  There 
were  some  passages  in  the  hon.  gentleman's 
speech,  in  which  the  facts  were  so  com- 
pletely unstated,  that  he  should  be  sorry 
to  allow  the  question  to  go  to  a  vote  with* 
out  commenting  upon  them,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sirong  impression  which  had  evi- 
dently been  made  upon  the  House,  by 
the  observations  of  his  hon.  friend  who 
had  just  sat  down,  lie  would  therefore 
•tate  shortly  to  the  House  the  occurrences 
connected  with  tlie  two  courts-martial, 
which  the  hon.  gent,  was  anxious  to  bring 
into  discussion.  The  transaction  origi- 
nated on  the  25d  of  June,  when  Curtis 
aade  to  his  Colonel  a  complaint  respecting 
two  distinct  articles  ^shoes  and  breeches. 
As  to  the  case  of  shoes,  he  was  persuaded 
that  the  hon.  mover  had  not  made  any  in- 
quiry into  the  subject,  or  else  that  he  would 
have  received  better  information.  It  was 
clear,  as  his  hon.  friend  had  said,  that  by 
the  regulations  each  soldier  was  entitled  to 
three  pair  of  shoes  in  two  years ;  and  as 
to  the  case  of  1804,  referred  to  by  Curtis, 
In  which  year  the  regiment  did  certainly 
receive  two  pair  of  shoes  a  man ;  this  was 
•wing  to  the  transfer  of  the  Supplementary 
Militia  into  the  Regular  Militia;  the  men 
being  entitled  to  one  pair  as  the  supple- 
mentary, and  to  one  pair  as  the  regular. 
It  being  found,  however,  that  one  pair  was 
safllicient,  a  commutation  took  place,  and 
each  man  was  allowed  five  shillings,  which 
went  to  pay  for  those  necessaries  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  provided  for 
by  stoppages.  The  case  of  the  breeches 
was  as  clear.  One  pair  was  provided  by 
government ;  and  the  stoppage  of  I  Sd.  a 
month  was  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
necessaries;  under  which  term  an  addi- 
tional pair  of  breechea  was  incladed.    If 
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this  additional  pair  were  found  unne- 
cessary, the  stoppages  were  returned. 
Buttlie  hon.  mover  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  stoppages  tuok  place  before  the 
breeches  were  wanted.  The  reason  of 
this  was,  th-At  they  were  contrived  to  coin- 
cide with  the  period  when  long  furloughs 
were  granted,  and  when  therefore  it  waa 
easier  for  the  men  to  make  up  their  daily 
allowances  than  at  a  time  when  they  were 
with  the  regiment.  Whether  this  practice* 
was  judicious  (r  not,  he  would  not  now 
stop  to  inquire ;  but  at  least  it  was  not 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  severity  or  op^ 
pression.  He  would  further  8tate,  that  ia 
his  opinion,  when  Curtis  quilted  the  co*. 
loneFs  room,  he  went  away  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied of  hia  mistake  with  respect  to  th« 
shoes,  and  satisfied  also  that  an  inquiry 
would  be  made  as  to  the  breeches.  What 
was  the  issue  of  that  inquiry  ?  That  Curtia 
had  antecedently  goneto*the  paymaster, 
and  obtained  his  own  breeches;  that  af- 
terwards (in  ignorance  of  this  circum* 
stance),  the  whole  bad  been  drawn  for, 
but  thatCartis'a  having  before  obtained 
his  being  found  out,  a  third  pair  was^  re*^ 
fused  him.  Curtis,  however,  wrote  to  the 
general  of  the  district  that  the  colonel  did 
not  chuse  to  redress  him.  Was  this  m 
true  representation  of  the  case  ?  This  waa 
on  the  26th,  and  he  bad  been  with  the 
colonel  on  the  25th.  He  knew  that  it  was 
possible  that'  a  person  might  forget,  on 
the  2(ith  of  a  month,  having  seen  another 
on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  (Hear^ 
hear !)  He  knew  it  was  possible  that  a 
person  might  forget  having  had  any  con- 
versation with  another  on  the  preceding 
day.  (Hear,  hear!)  Bat  was  it  possible 
that  this  was  the  case  with  the  man  in 
(|uestion  ?  The  court,  who  were  the  best 
judges,  thought  not.  The  hon.  gent,  how- 
ever, controverted  the  court's  decision. 
He  declared,  that  in  his  opinion  the  evi- 
dence was  not  sufficient  to  convict  Curtis 
on  the  particular  charge  preferred  against 
him.  in  Uiis  observation  the  hon.  gent, 
seemed  to  forget  the  comparative  disad^- 
vantage  under  which  he  laboured :  he  col- 
lected his  information  from  written  evi« 
dence;  the  court  from  parole  evidence. 
The  court  were  on  their  oaths;  the  hon. 
gent,  only  dealt  out  most  gratuitous  as- 
sertions. Curtis  was  brought  to  a  regi- 
mental court-martial  for  wearing  brown 
cioaths,  and  for  being  absent  more  than  a 
mile  from  his  quarters  ;  'bn  ofience  which 
he  committed  on  leaving  the  colonel's 
room  on  the  25th.    The  hon.  gent,  could 
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not  have  been  so  long  in  the  army  wrth- 
out  Knowing,  that  for  such  an  offence  the 
Colonel  of  a  regiment  might  redace  a  non- 
commissioned officer  to  the  ranks  witbput 
any  trial  at  ail.     By  a  regimental  court* 
martini,  however  this  man  was  tried,  and 
by  that  court-martial  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  reduced  to  the  ranks.     He  then  denied 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  demanded 
to  be  tried  by  a  general  court-martial.    It 
fwas  worth  considering  that  this  demand  of 
Curtis's,  or  ihU  appeal,  as  the  hon.  gent, 
called  it,  was  not  an  appeal  which  re- 
lated in  any  way  to  the  subject  of  clothing, 
but  simply  to  the  offence  of  having  been 
absent  from  quarters.      Subsequently  to 
this  period  (about  the  4th  of  July)  charges 
were   sent  in  to  a  general  court-martial, 
and  Curtis  was  brought  before  that  court 
to  be  tried  on  them.    It  was  true,  as  stated 
by  the  hon.  gent,  that  Curtis  (and  that  in 
a  manner  not  at  all  decorous  or  respect* 
fill)  expressed  to  the  general  court-martial 
a  wish  to  be  tried  on  his  appeal    from 
the  judgment  of  the  regimental  court 
The  general  court-martial,  however,  bad 
not  the  power  to  try  on  any  charges  ex- 
cept on  those  upon  which  they  were  con- 
vened to  determine.    When  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  so  inclined  to  throw  out  insi- 
naattons  on  all  sides  of  him,  it  was  fitting 
that  the  House  should  be  informed,  that 
not  one  of  the  members  of  the  regimental 
court-martial  sal  upon  the  general  court- 
martial.    If  the  hon.  gent,  thought  he  had 
gained  any  credit  in  that  House,  or  that 
he   should    ^ain  any  popularity  in'  the 
country  by  intimating  that  the  officers 
of  the  regimental  court-martial  might  be 
^  so  influenced  by  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
their  colonel  as  to  perjure  themselves  on 
that  account,  he  felt  obliged  to  inform  him 
that,  at  least,  that  intimation  could  not 
apply  to   the   members  of   the  seneral 
court *martial.    The  hon.  gent,  had  men*, 
tioned  in  a  cursory  way,  and  as  a  matter 
of  little  importance  (doubtlessly  he  would 
not  have  mentioned  it  at  ail,  had  he  not 
been  aware  that  it  would  be  stated  by 
somebody),  that  he  believed  there  was 
softie  little  confusion  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  court.    The  fact  was, 
that  owing  to  the  crowd  in  the  court,  com- 
posed of  persons  whom  the   hon.  gent, 
might  perhaps  term  respectable,  but  whom 
be  should  call  a  mob ;  the  confusion  and 
interruption  were  so  great,  that  the  acting 
deputy   Judge  Advocate  wrote  to    bim 
(Mr.  Sutton)  to  a9k  what  means  should  be 
«sed  to  protect  the  court  from  insult  ?  The 
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only  answer  that  be  could  return  was,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  to  take  care 
that  their  proceedings  were  not  interrupted  ; 
and  that  if  no  other  means  were  left  them 
for  the  preservation  of  order,  they  must 
resort  to  force:  that  they  must  commit 
any  military  man  who*  should  be  so  in* 
discreet  as  to  contribute  to  the  disturbance, 
and  that  they  must  send  any  otber  offend- 
ing individual,  not  of  the  profession,  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  to  be  committed  by  that 
magistrate,  and  to  be  subsequently  indicted 
by  the  .fudge  Advocate.  This  was  the 
'  trifling'  circQii\stance  which  flashed  across 
the  hon.  gentleman's  mind,  and  which  he 
casually  mentioned.  With  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  Curtis,  be  was  extremely  sorry 
to  say,  that  the  man  had  not  conducted 
himself  as  he  ought,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed.  On  not 
being  permitted  to  put  an  improper  ques- 
tion to  a  witness,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
say,  "  That  be  saw  that  he  could  get  no 
justice  in  that  court ;  that  he  would  appeal 
to  a  court  of  law ;  and  that  he  would  bring 
an  action  against  the  lieutenant-colonel  for 
false  rmprisonment."  And  yet  if  the 
hon.  gent,  would  refer  to  the  first  para-* 
graph  of  the  speech  of  Curtis  to  the  court 
(for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  ability 
of  the  short-hand  writer),  he  would  find, 
that  he  entreated  their  pardon  for  the  of- 
fence which  he  committed.  Curtis  waa 
fi>und  guilty,  and  as  for  the  consequent  sen- 
tence of  the  court,  he  believed  that  few- 
men—- he  believed  that  no  man,  except 
the  hon.  gent,  would  state,  that  on  con- 
viction of  such  charges  the  punishment 
ought  to  be  lenient.  The  hon.  gent, 
talked  of  the  conduct  of  Curtis  as  that  of 
a  man  writhing  under  the  sense  of  griev- 
ances, and  contended  that  on  that  account 
he  ought  not  to  have  been  treated  with 
severity.  But  the  House  well  knew  the 
danger  to  the  very  existence  of  t^e  army 
which  lurked  in  any  attempt  to  excite  dis- 
satisfaction in  a  regiment,  and  would  not 
allow  that  any  individual,  convicted  of  an 
offence  of  such  magnitude,  ought  to  escape 
on  the  plea  of  his  writhing  under  the 
sense  of  grievances  which  were  imaginary. 
Under  such  circumstances,  when  the  court 
came  to  a  conclusion  that  the  man  was 
guiltVfthtry  had  but  one  course  to  pursue. 
Not  being  charged  with  mutiny,  the  of- 
fence was  not  capital ;  but  the  only  species 
of  punishment  which  the  court  was  au- 
thorised to  inflict  was  corporeal  punish- 
ment. They  had  no  alternative.  He 
would  put  it  to  the  House  to  say,  whether. 
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it  was  not  fortbe  court  to  ftdmetsiire  the 
degree  of  punishment  to  the  degree  of 
geilt  ?  In  his 'opinion  the  coort  bad  exer- 
Gtied  a  sound  discretion  in  Tisiting  with*  a 
heavy  punishment  such  an  oifence,  at- 
tended with  so  many  circumstances  of  ag- 
graTation.    If  the  hon.  gent,  thought  the 
punishment   serere  and  unjustifiable,  it 
must  be  because  he  thought  that  punish- 
ments of  that  description  ought  to  be  in» 
flicted  in  no  case.    If  this  were  the  real 
opinion  of  the  hon..gent  he  was  persuaded 
that  the  House  would  agree  with  him,  that 
the  best  mode  of  altering  the  law  was  not 
by  stating  in  parliament  (and  by  conse- 
quence to  the  public)  a  string,  not  of  facts, 
but  of  garbled  assertions,  many  of  which 
were  totally    Toid  of  foundation.--^ He 
would  now  makeafewobsenratioBson  that 
part  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech  which 
related  to  the  communications  which  he  had 
had  with  the  commander  in  chief.    The 
hon.  gent,  applied  to  the  commander  in 
chief,  for  permission  to  sen4  a  person  to 
Cnrtiff  with  some  written  questions  (Mr. 
Wardle   replied  in   the  negatiye).     He 
should  be  sorry  to  misrepresent  the  hon. 
genu,  and  therefore  he  would  read  the  let- 
ter, which  he  happened  to  have  in  his 
pocket.     [Mr.  Sutton 'here  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Wardle  to  sir  David  Dundas, 
stating  that,  in  consequence  of  circum- 
stances which  he  had  heard  relathre  to  the 
case  of  Curtis,  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  for 
the  parpose  of  going  over  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  "tee  Curtis,  who  was  confined  in 
the  deep-hole  there;    but  that  the  bad- 
ness of  the  weather  preTented  him  from 
crossing,  and  that  on  the  next  day  his 
parliamentary    duty  compelled    him   to 
return  to  town.     That  on  the  following 
day  a  gentlemanj   at  his  request,  went 
with    written  questions   to  Curtis,    &c.] 
He  trusted  that  the  hon.  gent,  was  con* 
▼inced  ifrat  he  had  not  misrepresented 
him.     The  answer  of  the  commander  in 
chief  was,  that  he  should  be  extremely 
obliged  to  the  hon.  gent,  to  state  what  the 
circumstances  were  to  which  he  alluded, 
as  It  was  the  duty  'of  the  commander  in 
chief  to  inquire  into,  and,  if  wrong,  to  re- 
dress them.      The  hon.  gent.,  in  reply, 
refo«bd  to  state  those  circumstances ;  de- 
clared  that  he  would  bring  forward  the 
subject  in  parliament,   ai)d  frankly    ex- 
pressed hi*i  expectation  that  in  the  interval 
the   commander  in  chief  would  receive 
from  him,  as  a  member  of  parliament, 
directions  how    to  proceed.       The  hon. 
gent.-  concluded  one  of  his  letters  on  this 
(VOLXUCl 
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snbject,  by  saying  he  was  conyinced  that 
the  course  which  he  intencted  to  pursoey 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  military  service. 
He  believed  it  was  not  usual  in  that  House 
to  express  a  doubt  with  respect  to  the 
goodness  of  the  motives  of  any  hon.  gent  ; 
but  if  such  were  the  motives  of  the  hon. 
mover,  the  deficiency  of  his  judgment  and 
the  danger  of  his  means  were  much  to  be 
lamented.  Could  the  hon.  gent,  induce 
any  one  to  believe — could  he  induce  eyen 
himself  to  believe,  that  the  interests  of 
the  military  service  were  likely  to  be  pro* 
moted  by  encouraging  those  whose  avow* 
ed  and  convicted  object  it  was  to  endea^^ 
vour  to  disseminate  dissatisfaction  in  that 
service }  Could  the  hon.  gent,  induce 
himself  to  believe  that  he  was  promoting 
the  military  service  by  throwing  out  loose 
charges  against  the  ofiicers  of  the  regi- 
ment ;  against  the  ofiicers  of  a  district ; 
against  the  commander  in  chief;  against 
ail  whose  painful  duty  it  was  to  execute 
the  law  ?  If  these  were  the  hon.  gent.'ff 
sentiments,  he  did  not  envy  him.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  been  accustomed 
to  think  that,  excepting  in  very  strong 
cases  indeed,  it  was  not  their  province  to 
interfere  with  military  matters;  l)ut  tho 
hon.  gent,  assuming  a  sort  of  roving  com* 
mission,  proceeded  without  scruple  to  in- 
vestigate the  official  duties  of  the  com- 
mander  in  chief,  and  even  went  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  using  threats  and  intimidationa 
to  effect  his  purpose.  Before  he  sat  down 
he  would  say  a  few  words  respectins  twa 
men  mentioned  by  the  hon*  gent-^ellis 
and  Reeve.  The  hon.  gent,  chose  to 
declare  that  these  persons  were  forced 
out  of  the  country  on  account  of  the  eyi* 
dence  they  had  given  in  Cortis's  favour. 
The  foet  was,  that  when  examined  on  that 
case,  they  produced  written  charges  them« 
selves ;  and  then  the  hon.  gent  expressed 
his  astoftishraent  that  the  Court  did  not 
proceed  to  an  inquiry,  which  was  out  of 
the  limits  of  their  power,  as  for  that  in- 
quiry they  were  not  convened.  The  co- 
lonel, however,  inquired  into  the  truth  of 
these  charges,  and  furthermore;  a  district 
court-martial  was  held  upon  them;  the: 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  thes% 
two  men  were  convicted  of  malicious  in- 
tentions, and  sentenced  to  receive  500 
lashes  each,  a  sentence  which  was  after- 
wards commuted  for  foreign  seryice  ; 
and  this  was  what  the  hon.  gent,  called 
forcing  these  persons  out  of  the  coun^ 
try  on  account  of  the.  evidence  wbWi 
they  had  stren  in  (be  pase  of  Curtis  I 
(H) 
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With  respect  to  the  question  which  the 
court  would  DOt  permit  Curtis  to  put,  he 
had  sufficient  means  of  knowing  what  it 
was — Curtis  wished  to  ask  Bel  lis  whether 
some  other  man  (who  had  not  been  exa- 
mined^  nor  was  to  be  e^^amined  in  the  case), 
had  not  said  something  or  other?  The 
court  very  properly  declared  that  they 
could  not  permit  such  a  question  to  be 
put,  respecting  a  third  person  who  had 
w>i  been  examined  before  theto,  and  who 
^as  not  to  be  examined.  'That  case, 
however,  was  afterwards  inquired  into.  A 
segiliieatal  court-martial  sat  on  the  ser^ 
jeant  alluded  to ;  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  was  reduced  to  the  ranks.— If  ever 
there  was  a  case  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  would  bear  the  closest 
•ii'ting,  it  was  that  which  the  hon.  mover 
had  selected  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
the  misconduct  of  courts-martial,  and  the 
grievances  of  the  soldiery.  The  hon.  ad- 
vocate general  concluded  by  expressing 
bis  gratitude  to  the  House  for  the  patience 
with  which  they  had  attended  to  him. 

$r  Francis  Burdett  observed,  that  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  gent,  would  be  advo- 
cate, judge,  and  witnesss  in  the  same 
cause,  as  the  hon  and  learned  gentleman, 
who  had  just  spoken,  appeared  to  be,  it 
could  not  be  surprising  that  he  should 
carry  every  thing  before  him  by  the  force 
of  his  own  assertion.  This,  without  mean- 
ing any. disrespect  to  that  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  seemed  to  him  to  be  precisely 
his  situation.  To  the  facts  stated  by  the 
hon.  geuileman  who  brought  forward  this 
motion,  which  were  represented  as  found- 
ed only  in  assertion,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  replied  only  by  assertions. 
So  that  in  this  respect,  both  that  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  and  the  hon.  member 
who  made  the  motion,  were  placed  exactly 
on  the  same  ground,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  latter  undertook  to  prove  and 
make  good  all  his  assertions. '  It  had  been 
said,  indeed,  that  what  had  been  stated  by 
the  hon.  mover,  was  not  founded  in  fact; 
but  how  could  that  be  known,  nnless  he 
was  to  be  at  liberty  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  his  statements  ?  By  the  reasoning 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  all  was 
to  be  taken  for  granted  which  was  asserted 
on  his  pact,  whilst  every  thing  was  to  be 
questioned  which  was  advanced  by  the 
other  hon.  member.  With  respect  to 
the  hon.  colonei  who  had  been  adverted 
to  (colonel  6.  Langton),  he  would  be  the 
last  man  whom  he  should  suspect  of  being 
guilty  of  the  oppression,  or  of  the  other 
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charges  implicated  in  this  caie..   But,  as 
far  as  he  could  collect  from  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  charges  were  ^ 
directed  not  so  much  agtfhiftt  the  colonel 
or  the  lieutenant^colonel,  as  against  the 
quarter- master  of  the  Oxfordshire  regi« 
ment. .  It  appeared  to  him,  however,  that 
when  charges  were  preferred  by  corporal 
Curtifr  against  a  commissioned  officer,  the 
colonel  had  no  discretion,  but  to  grant  it* 
When  this  was  refuted,  it  was  natural  fof 
the  man  to  say  that  he  had  not  justice 
.done  him.    The  next  step  was  the  appeal 
made  to  the  commander  of  the  district^ 
which  had  been  represented  as  mutiny. 
How  an  appeal  to  a  superior  officer  could 
be  construed  into  an  act  of  mutiny,  be 
was  at  a  loss  to  conceive.    When  Curtis 
had  preferred  his  charges,  and  thought  hm, 
was  to  go  to  trial  for  having  made  them, 
he  found  hQ  was  to  be  tried  for  another 
offence.    The  being  absent  in  coloured 
clothes  more  than  a  mile  from  qaartert 
might  be  a  military  offence,  but  as  not 
only  corporal  Curtis  but  all  the  men  in 
the  regiment  were  in  the  habit  of  going  t» 
Arundel,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  by 
him  that  he  should  »be  tried  for  such  an 
offisnce.    This  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
mere  trick.    What  was  the  consequence  f 
He  was  deprived  of  his  appeal  to  a  gene* 
ral  court-martial,  which  he  would  have 
had  if  his  charges  had  been  tried.    He 
believed  from    the    statement,  that  the 
general,  in  refusing  the  court-martial  on 
the  charges  preferred  by  this  man,  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  articles  of 
war.    As  to  the  severity  of  the  punish* 
ment  and  the  cruelty  of  its  nature,  though 
fit  topics  to  be  discussed  on  another  op* 
portunity,  they  formed  no  part  of  the 
question  under  discussion,  and  it  would  be 
unfair  to  make  them  a  part  of  this  case. 
He,  however,  knew  of  no  law,  human  or 
divine,  that  authorised  the  infliq^ion  of  a 
punishment   which    human    nature   was 
unable  to  bear.    It  appeared  in  this  case* 
that  twelve  days   after  one-fifth  of  the 
punishment  had  been  inflicted,  the  indivi* 
dual  was  scarcely  able  to  stand.    It  had 
been  objected  \o  the  hon.  member  that 
he  had  dealt  in  insinuations :  but  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  had 
thrown  out  some  heavy  insinuations  against 
the  hon.  mover  of  this  question.    It  was 
strange,  that,  when  it  was  admitted  that 
there  was  no  objection  that  this  matter 
should  be  sifted  lo  the  bottom,  the  hon. 
gentleman  should  not  be  allowed  to  ge 
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iBto  the  proof.  Under  these  circuoi- 
•tancefl  he  coald  not  content  himself  with 
giring  a  silent  Totf:,  after  the  npfair  treat- 
■leiit  which  the  hon.  geiKleRian  had  re- 
ceiTod.  The  hon.  gentleman^  too,  had 
aaid,  that  the  individual  had  undergone  a 
aeries  of  cruelties,  that  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses had  been  tampered  with,  and  others 
fotimidated,  and  these  ^ts  he  offered  to 
pro?e.  Such  a  statement  was  not  to  be 
met  by  a  laugh,  or  aspersions  on  tho  cha« 
racter  of  the  individual  who  made  it. 
It. had  been  said,  that  this  proceeding 
was  likely  to  create  discontent  in  the  army ; 
but  what  discontent  could  be  excited  if 
the  statement  were  not  true,  and  proved 
not  to  be  well  founded  ?  Would  it  not  be 
a  satisfaction  to  men,  placed  in  the 
glorious  and  honourable  situation  in  which 
British  soldiers  were  now  placed,  to  know 
that  if  tliey  suffered  any  grievance,  there 
was  one  place  at  least  to  which  they  could 
look  with  confidence  for  justice  ?  Upon 
all  these  considerations,  he  should  vote  for 
the  inquiry. 

Lord  Ckarla  Somenet,  as  the  hon.  mem* 
ber  had  charged  him,  as  ffeneral  of  the 
district,  with  a  breach  of  the  articles  of 
war,  felt  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  House 
with  a  very  few  words.  There  was  one 
part,  and  only  one  part  of  the  statement  of 
that  hon.  gent,  in  which  he  concurred, 
namely,  that  in  which  he  bestowed  praise 
on  the  hon.  colonel  of  the  Oxfordshire  re- 
giment It  did  not,  perhaps,  become  him 
to  say  what  he  felt  on  that  occasion  rela* 
tive  to  that  hon.  officer,  but  he  must  re- 
mark, that  the  hon.  gent,  could  not  say 
too  much  of  him,  as  he  was  as  zealous, 
correct,  attentive,  and  humane  an  officer  as 
any  in  the  service.  This  opinion  he  bad 
expressed  in  the  general  orders  as  strongly 
aa  he  could,  both  with  respect  to  the  colo- 
nel and  lieut. •colonel  of  that  regiment. 
The  hon.  gent,  had  accused  him  of  not 
having  listened  to  the  appeal  of  corporal 
Curtis :  he  certainly  had  not  listened  to 
diat  appeal,  because  that  person  had  not  a 
right  to  make  it.  The  article  of  war 
(which  the  noble  lord  here  read)  took 
away  the  appeal  from  a  person  found 
guilty  of  a  military  offence  by  a  regi- 
mental court-martial.  The  seneral  court- 
martial  was  for  the  trial  of  heinous  of- 
^nces,  the  regimental  for  petty  offences. 
When  the  persoq,  whose  case  was  referred 
to  was  charged  with  a  heinous  offence,  he 
nppointed  a  general  court-martial,  but  at 
the  same  time  took  care  that  no  officer 
who  had  aerred  on  the  regimental  court- 
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martial,  indeed  that  no  officer  of  the  regi* 
inent  should  serve  upon  the  general  court. 
He  trusted,  after  what  he  bad  stated,  that 
the  House  would  consider  him  clear  of  the 
charge  of  having  committed  a  breach  of 
the  articles  of  war.  As  to  this  man,  h^ 
believes  he  went  away  from  hts  colonel 
on  the  25th  of  April,  perfectly  satisfied 
that  bis  complaint  was  unfounded.  On 
that  day  he.signed  his  return,  "all  well." 
In  the  following  May.majo&general  Hon»- 
ton  proceeded  on  his  half-yearly  inspec- 
tion through  the  district.  It  was  part  of 
his  duty  to  ask,  whether  any  individual  in 
the  regiments  inspected  had  any  com- 
plaints to  make.  This  duty  be  knew  was  ' 
performed  by  that  officer,  and  not  a  word 
of  complaint  was  heard  from  any  indivi* 
dual  in  the  Oxfordshire  regiment.  As  to 
what  had  been  said  about  Bellis  and  Reeve 
havine  been  forced  out  of  the  country,  he 
should  only  say,  that  there  was  no  foun^ 
dation  for  the  charge.  When  their  con- 
duct was  known,  he  did  not  order  a  court- 
martial.  He  directed  the  major-general 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances,  and  oh 
his  report  had  brought  the  men  to  a  couri- 
martial.  With  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
the  man  in  prison,  he  had  certainly  ordered 
the  mob,  for  mob  he  would  call  them,  ndt 
to  be  admitted  to  him :  but  he  at  the  same 
time  directed  that  his  friends  and  wit- 
nesses should  have  free  access  to  him,  and 
that  he  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper.  But  to  shew  more  clearly 
with*  what  indulgence  and  lenience  he  had 
been  treated,  he  need  only  say,  that  on 
the  6th  of  July,  the  mob  having  entered 
into  a  subscription  to  enable  him  to  em- 
ploy counsel,  he  applied  to  the  court  for 
time  to  procure  counsel,  when  the  court 
adjourned  to  one  o'clock :  and  on  its  be- 
ing re-assembled,  the  judge  advocate  of- 
fered to  the  counsel  the  proceedings  for  his 
perusal.  The  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that 
the  man  was  entrapped  into  a  trial  for  one 
offence,  when  he  was  prepared  to  expect 
the  trial  for  another.  The  fact  was,  that 
on  the  4th  of  July  a  list  of  the  charges 
had  been  given  to  the  prisoner ;  on  the 
5th  the  court  met,  when  he  was  called 
upon  for  a  list  of  his  witnesses  ;  and  even 
on  the  7th  and  8th  he  called  fresh  wit- 
nesses. With  respect  to  the  charge  of  in- 
timidation of  witnesses  by  aerjeant  Cox,  as 
stated  by  the  hon.  gent,  if  any  such  thing, 
had  taken  place,  it  must  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  deft  nee ;  and  yet  not  one 
word  was  said  of  it  on  the  trial.  If  there^ 
was  any  thing  to  be  remedied,  the  com* - 
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mander  in  chief  had  ofiered  to  iiare  the 
matter  1  tsquired  into.  The  coarse  proposed 
by  the  bon.  member  was  therefore  not  the 
only  means  of  investigation.  He  returned 
thanks  to  the  House  for  its  attention,  and 
should  vote  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  Lockhart  knew  both  the  unfortu- 
nate man  and  his  father,  they  being  both 
Lis  constituents.  The  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  this  man's  family  was  not 
that  he  had  been  treated  with  severity. 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  the  father 
of  the  man,  begging  him  to  apply,  not  for 
a  revision  of  his  sentence,  but  for  mercy. 
He  had  written  upon  the  subject  to  the 
dukes  of  Kent  and  Cumberland,  and  made 
application  to  the  magistrates,  who  hu- 
manely exerted  themselves  to  obtain  the 
execution  of  justice  in  mercy.  The  father 
of  this  man  knew  nothing  of  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  gent.  The  speech  of  the  hon. 
gent,  was  deserving  of  the  severest  criti  < 
cism.  If  popularity  was  the  object  of  the 
hon.  member,  he  would  recommend  to 
him  to  court  it  by  other  means,  t)y  means 
which,  as  lord  Mansfield  well  observed, 
would  make  popularity  follow  him,  instead 
of  his  pursuing  popularity. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  £rcA«oftcr,  afler  the 
extremely  able  manner  in  which  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  near  him  had  acquitted 
himself,  in  th^  clear  and  explicit  statement 
which  he  had  made  to  the  House.,  should 
not  think  it  necessary  to  obtrude  himself 
long  upon  their  attention.  There  was 
oply  one  part  of  the  subject  in  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  b^en  de- 
ficient. His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
failed  in  doing  that  full  justice  which  was 
due  to  the  conduct  of  sir  David  Dundas, 
and  to  tiie  manner  in  which  the  hon.  gent, 
abstained  from  any  notice  of  that  conduct. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  suppose  that 
the  hon.  gent,  sought  out  this  subject  for 
the  purp')se  of  making  mischievous  and  in- 
flammatory harangues.  In  justice  to  that 
hon.  gentleman,  he  was  bound  to  suppose, 
that  having  received  inforcpalion  of  facts 
which  he  conceived  were  founded  in  in- 
justice, he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  re- 
dress for  the  oppressed  individual.  Now, 
ihe  House  of  Commons  had  explicitly  de- 
clared by  its  usage,  that  all  such  questions 
of  a  military  nature  should  not  be  discussed 
.within  its  walls,  unless  justice  were  depart- 
ed from  elsewhere.  Under  the  impression 
of  this  sentiment,  he  would  trespass  on 
the  patience  of  the  House,  while  he  ap- 
prised them  of  the  opportunities  which 
ihchon.  gent,  had  enjoyed  from  the  com* 
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mandey  in  chief,  of  laying  the  case  before 
him,  and  of  the  temper  with  which  his  re- 
presentations had  been  received  by  sir  D. 
Dundas.  It  was  doe  to  the  character  of 
sir  D.  Dundas,  and  to  the  army,  th^t  the 
public  should  be  informed  of  his  disposition 
to  listen  to  complaint,  let  it  proceed  from 
whatever  quarter  it  might.  ^ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  here 
read  the  correspondence  which  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Wardle  and  sir  D.  Dundas,  of 
which  the.  following  are  extracts.     The 
hon.  gent,  began  the  correspondence  with 
a  letter^  stating,  **  That  having  received 
information  of  some  extraordinary  circum* 
stances  attending  the    trial  of  corporal 
Curtis,he  had  made  an  ineffectual  attempt- 
to  go  to  the  isle  of  Wight  to  Sf  e  him ;  that 
he  confidently  hoped  the  man  would  not 
be  sent  out  of  ihe  country,  and  uui  of  the 
protection  of  the  laus,  before  he  bad  an. 
opportunity  of   investit^ating   his  case.'' 
To  this  the  commander  in  cinef  replied 
by  his  secretary,  *-  That  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  irre*(ularity  in  the  trial  of  Curtis, 
but  that  he  desired   the  hon.  gent,  to  put 
him  in  po^sessnon  of  thnse  ( ircu instances, 
that  he  might  )ake  cne  steps  which  that  in- 
formation might  render  necessaiy."     The 
hon  gent,  aoswered.  "  Ttiai  this  was  any 
thing  but  a  reply  to  his  letter,  and  he  beg- 
ged to  know  iv  nether  it  was  meant  to  re- 
fuse or  comply  with  his  request."     Not  at 
a.J  irrifatfcd  by  the  tone  of  the  hon.  gent, 
sir  David  Dundas  in^truLted  his  secretary 
lu  inform  him,  "  That  the  commander  in 
chief  was  always  anxious  to  receive  in- 
formation which  might  operate  favourably 
for  person^  placed  in  the  unfortunate  si- 
tuation of  corporal  Curtis;    but  that  he 
should   not  consider  himself  justified  in 
granting  the  suspension  required  by  the 
hon.  gent,  unless  the  grounds  of  that  ap- 
plication were  distinctly  specified.''     This 
produced  another  letter  from  the.hon.gent. 
m  which  he  expresses  an  opinion  which^ 
if  it  were  to  become  general,,  would  con- 
vert the  most  free  country  of  the  universe 
to  one  of  the  most  intolerable  tyranny. 
This  opinion  was  coniained  in  the  para- 
graph, "  That  it  was  hardly  necessary  for 
the  hon.  geqt.  to  remind  the  .commander 
in  chief  that  he  was  not  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  common  individual,  but 
as  a  member  of  that  body,  by  virtue  of 
whose  vote  soldiers  were  raised  and  paid» 
and  whose  duty  therefore  it  was  to  watch 
over  their  interest."   If  the  hon.  gent,  haul 
a  right,  as  a  member  of  that  House,  to  ^reoi 
himself  into  a  walking, committee. and  to 
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examine  inqnisitorially  into  all  the  dcpart- 
nents  of  the  8tatcr>  refosing  to  affonl  to 
those  departoaeritstbe  infornialioaon  which 
he  proceeded,  he  repeated  that  this  would 
constitute  one  of  the  most  abominable  ty- 
rannies that  ever  existed.  The  boa.  mem- 
ber  went  on  to  tell  the  commander  in 
chief,  'f^Tbat  the  law  had  been  violated, 
and  that  unlets  he  obtained  the  request 
wbich  he  had  made,  he  would  bring  the 
subject  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Huusc  of  Coinmons  on  the  29th  of  that 
month.''  Tlie  answer  of  the  commander 
in  chief  "  referred  the  hon.  gent,  lo  the 
former  communications  on  the  same  sub- 
ject." The  commander  in  chief,  however 
had  caused  a  minute  inquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
trial  of  €«rtis,  and  the  result  had  been  fully 
and  ably  stated  by  his  bon.  and  learned 
friend.  The  bon.  baronet  asserted  that  the 
hon.  BooTer  had  not  been  dealt  fairly  by. 
A  smgular  accusation ;  when  the  House 
recollected  the  way  in  which  the  gent,  in- 
sinuatedj  that  in  a  regimental  court-martial 
such  a  combination  among  the  officers 
might  be  expected  to  exist,  as  would  leave 
the  soldier  little  hope  of  justice ;  thaa 
which  observation  one  more  ill  founded  and 
mischievous  could  scarcely  be  conceived. 
He  was  in'  bounden  duty  to  believe  <  that 
the  motives  of  the  hon.  gent,  were  excel- 
lent; but  he  was  persuaded  the  House 
would  feel  that  the  hon.  gent,  had  travel- 
led the  worst  road  possible.  Having  the 
fairest  opportunity^  by  the  manner  in 
which  his  application  had  been  received 
by  the  commander  in  chief,  of  redressing 
the  supposed  grievances  of  the  unfortu- 
nate individual  in  question  (if  he  really 
wished  that  those  grievances  should  be 
redreaaed),  the  hon.  gent,  had  rejected  that 
opportunity,  and  thinking,  erroneously, 
that  the  House  of  Conkmons  was  the  pro- 
per place  for  the  discussion  of  subjecu  of 
this  nature,  the  result  had  been  the  speech 
which  the  House  had  that  night  beard. 

Mr.  Wardie  spoke  briefly  in  expianalinn. 
He  did  not  doubt  the  veracity  ol  the  noble 
lord  opposite.  He  believed  that  hcvhad 
given  orders  for  admitting  the  counsel  to 
the  prisoner,  but 'Still  the  fact  was  as  he 
had  stated  it  to  be,  and  he  must  observe 
there  was  a  vastdifierence  between  giving 
orders  and  seeing  those  orders  executed. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  the  num* 
bers  were. 

.  For  the  Motion 1 

Against  it -. ; gj 

Majoritj  #•••••••••  —00 
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Ua  qfike  Mwority.  • 

Colonel  Gore  Lan^ten.     , 
Tellies. 
G.  L.  Wardie 
Sir  F.  Burdetc, 
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Wednesday,  Fekmary  27. 

Capital  Punishmbii ts]  Sir  SamuA  Ra- 
milfy  presented  two  petitions,  one  from  a 
number  of  proprietors  of  bleach- greens  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  praying  relief,  and 
stating  that  their  property  had  been  ex- 
posed to  a  variety  of  depredations,  and  that 
the  severity  of  the  law  making  all  such 
depredations,  in  every  instance,  a  capital 
otfence,  they  were  deprived  of  the  means 
of  eflertually  preventing  them.  The 
second,  from  certain  master  calico  printers 
in  this  country,  making  similar  represen* 
Utions,  and  U<lvising  a  repeal  of  the  laws, 
enacting,  that  such  offences  should  be  con- 
sidered teionies.  Sir  8.  Romilly  observed, 
that  the  firsi  petition  was  signed  by  above 
1.^0  persons,  all  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, and  that  it  comprehended  the  wishes 
of  the  greater  part  of  that  description  of 
proprietors  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  There 
were  now  before  the  Hotlse,  in  support  and 
illustration  of  those  argumenu  wbich  he 
had  on  former  occasions  pressed  on  their 
attention,  with  the  view  of  altering  and 
ameliorating  the  harsher  enactments  of  our 
criminal  code,  not  opinions  drkwn  fronn 
speculative  and  tbeoreiieal  reasonings,  but 
the  explicit  declarations  of  experienced 
men,  pointing  out  the  inefficacy  of  laws 
made  expressly  for  their  protection.  His 
second  petition  was  not  signed  by  so  large 
a  number  of  persons,  but  he  could  state 
that  the  signatures  attached  to  it  were  those 
of  a  great  majority  of  that  class  by  whom 
it  purported  to  be  made.  Having  thus 
the  iiirect  evidence  of  such  important  wit- 
nesses, whom  it  was  imposnible  to  believe 
bad  been  deceived  by  loose  and  visionary 
purposes,  he  gave  notice  that  on  Monday 
next  he  would  move  for  the  repeal  of  an 
Act  of  the  1 8  Geo.  H.  and  an  Act  of  5 
Geo.  HI.  rendering  stealing  on  bleaching 
grounds  to  the  value  of  five  shillings  in  one 
country,  and  of  len  shillings  in  the  other, 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.-— The 
petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  tabic. 

Resolution  R&spECTriiG  Oeders  and 
Notices  ]  l*be  Chancelior  qf  the  Exdteqver 
rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  propose  a 
Resolution  that  might  have  the  eflfect 
of  counteracting  the  inconvenience    to 
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which  the  House  had  been  long  sabject, 
by  the  existing  mode  of  arranging  its  bu- 
■iness.  As  he  dfd  not  wish  that  it  should 
in  any  way  afiect  the  principle  which  had 
been  considered  by  some  gentlemen  to  be 
of  great  importance,  namely,  that  of  the 
prif  tiege  of  every  member  to  make  a  mo- 
tion without  any  previous  notice,  if  he 
should  drem  it  incumbent  on  him  to  do  so ; 
his  object  would  simply  be  to  give  prece- 
dence to  ihe  orders  of  the  day  on  certain 
fixed  days,  leaving  the  others  entirely 
open.  As  it  was  equally  the  desire  of  both 
•ides  of  the  House  to  find  ont  some  means 
of  expediting  the  necessary  business  of  the 
session,  he  should  propose,  "  That  in  this 
present  session  of  parliament  all  orders  of 
the  day  set  down  in  the  order  book  for 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  shall 
be  disposed  of  before  the  House  will  pro- 
ceed upon  any  motions  of  which  notices 
ahall  be  entered. in  the  order  book/' 

Mr.  Poiuonby  thought  the  object  of  the 
House  would  be  better  accompKshed  by  a 
general  understandins  among  themselves. 
The  existing  rules  of  practice  had  been 
adopted  after  a  long  experience ;  and  they 
should  not  be  hastily  altered  without  full 
and  urgent  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the 
plan  proposed  to  be  substituted.  He  was 
stronglv  of  opinion,  that  the  Resolstion 
would  have  the  efiect  of  infringing  one  of 
those  points  of  privilege,  peculiarly  im- 
portant to  the  duties  of  every  member,  and 
to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Yorke  observed,  that  the  ancient  or- 
ders of  the  House  were  all  intended  for 
the  furtherance  of  public  business.  He 
believed  that  on  some  former  occasion  the 
House  had  adopted  a  rule  in  which  the 
principle  of  the  Resolution  was  recognised, 
that  of  refusing  to  receive  motions  after  a 
certain  hour. 

Mr.  Wyrm  ascribed  the  inc^^nvenience 
sustained  to  two  causes :  fint,  to  the  great 
accumulation  of  business ;  and,  secondly, 
to  the  delay  in  bringing  forward  the  or- 
dinary official  business  till  the  session 
was  far  advanced. 

Mr.  Banka  conceived  either  of  the 
modes  proposed  would  attain  the  neces- 
si^ry  object,  but  said,  if  a  division  was 
pressed,  he  would  vote  for  the  Resolution. 

Lord  Folkestone  objected  to  the  Resolu- 
tion, and  considered  that  the  duration  of 
the  session  had  been  of  late  years  too  much 
limited. 

Mr.  WhUhread  declared  his  dissent  from 
both  of  the  modes  proposed.  The  portion 
of  the  week  claimed  by  the  minister  was 
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much  too  large,  and  curtailed  greatly  tho 
space  allotted  for  the  discossioD  of  all  the 
multifarious  relations  of  nAtionaL  policr. 
Neither  coald  he  approve  of  rashly  break- 
ing in  upon  the  old  established  usages  of 
parliament.  Mr.  Burke  had  said,  that 
forms  were  the  entrenchments  of  mino- 
rities, but  if  the  Resolution  were  carried, 
the  minister,  indeed,  would  be  fortified* 
but  his  adversaries  completely  disarmed. 
It  went  to  deprive  the  House  of  its  vitality, 
and  to  make  four  days  in  the  week,  days 
of  registration,  to  the  exclusion  pmsibly  of 
the  most  momentous  questions.  Snppoiiing 
other  times  to  exist,  and  a  bad  minister 
and  a  bad  parliament  to  be  co-operating, 
they  might  carry  all  before  them  through 
the  medium  of  the  forms  of  the  House. 
He  therefore  moved  that  the  debate  be  ad- 
journed to  Monday. 

After  a  short  conversation,  it  was  agreed 
to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  question 
till  Tuesday  next. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

^  Thurudx^,  Fehrmry  2S. 

[Bbrkelit  PsBaAGB.]  The  Lord  Chtau 
ceUor  thought  it  right  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  point  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  of  considerable  importance, 
relating  to  the  case  of  the  Berkeley  Peer- 
age. In  all  questions  of  this  nature,  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  House  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  person  who  had  the  semblance 
of  right  to  the  Peerage  claimed,  in  case 
the  actual  claimant  did  not  make  good  hia 
claim,  in  order  that  he  might  appoint 
some  one  to  attend  at  the  bar,  to  take  care 
of  his  interests.  In  the  present  case,  the 
person  who  would  be  entitled,  if  the  now 
claimant  to  the  Berkeley  Peerage  did  not 
make  good  his  claim,  namely,  the  son  of 
the  second  marriage,  in  fact  was  a  minor, 
and  could  not,  therefore^  legally  appoint 
any  one  to  take  care  of  his  interests,  and 
lady  Berkeley  was  appointed  his  guardian. 
Lady  Berkeley  was  anxious  that  what  waa 
right  should  be  done,  and  as  it  was  highly 
desirable  that  her  ladyship  should  be  re* 
lieved  from  the  peculiarly  difficult  situa- 
tion in  which  she  would  stand  between 
the  interests  of  her  two  sons,  he  suggested 
that  the  most  satisfactory  course  would  be 
to  address  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent  to  direct  one  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown  to  attend  at  the  bar,  to  take 
care  of  the  interests  of  this  younger  soa. 
His  lordship  concluded  by  giving  notice 
of  his  intention  to  move  to-morrow  for  a 
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committee,  to  consider  of  what  was  right 
to  be  done  in  this  casej  and  to  report  to 
the  House. 

[Death  or  a  Pooa  Dbbtok  confined 
IN  THE  Marshau^.]  Lord  HoUand 
called  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  a^ 
circumstance  which  he  considered  of  the 
greatest  importance  :  he  alluded  to  the 
▼erdictof  a  coroner's  jury  in  January  last, 
on  the  body  of  a  person  deceased  in  the 
Marsbalsea  prison,  and  who  was  stated  to 
have  died  from  want.  The  particulars  of 
this  case  were  peculiarly  afflicting.  The 
unfortunate  individual  was  immured  in 
the  Marshalsea  prison  in  November  last, 
for  a  debt  of  only  seven  pounds.  It  ap* 
peared  that  he  was  in  the  greatest  distress, 
and  had  no  other  means  of.  subsistence 
than  the  charity  of  his  unhappy  fellow* 
fufierers  in  the  same  prison.  He  was  re- 
daced  even  to  gnaw  the  bones  which  were 
thrown  into  the  yard ;  he  had  neither  bed 
nor  cloathing ;  the  miserable  room  which 
he  inhabited  had  no  window ;  and  when 
the  jury  viewed  the  body,  it  was  in  a  state 
which  It  was  impossible  to  describe.  The 
coroner's  jury  had  actually  returned  a 
▼erdict  of  '<  starved  to  death/'  but  upon 
re-consideration,  they  finally  returned  the 
mitigated  verdict  of  '*  we  verily  believe 
that  the  deceased's  death  was  caused  by 
want  of  food  and  cloathing,  and  of  proper 
attention  in  hia  illness."  The  facts  which 
he  stated  could  be  proved  in  evidence,  if 
thought  necessary,  at  their  lordshipa'  bftr. 
He  thought  it  right  to  mention,  tnat  two 
•hidings  were  found  upon  the  deceased, 
hot  from  all  the  circumstances  that  had 
transpiredL  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  these  two  shillings,  if  not  con- 
veyed into  the  pocket  of  the  deceased 
aAer  his.death,  were  at  least  aiven  to  him 
at  a  period  when  it  was  t^  late  to  be  of 
any  service  to  him.  From  the  slow  pro* 
ceaa  of  the  law,  five  months  must  elapse 
before  the  prisoner  for  debt  could  obtain 
from  his  creditor  who  kept  bins  in  prison, 
the  miserable  pittance  of  six- pence  per 
day,  and  this  wretched  individual  had,  in 
the  mean  time,  been  reduced  to  this  dread- 
ful state  of  distress.  He  thought  it  his 
duty  to  make  a  motion,  in  order  that  this 
case  might  be  brought  before  the  House, 
and  more  particularly  at  this  time,  when 
the  law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor  was  under 
their  lordships'  consideration,  upon  the 
bills  which  had  been  by  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  (Redesdaie)  presented  to  their 
notice.  If  their  lordships  had  any  wish 
to  stand  well  with  the  people,  he  was  cer- 


tain they  could  not  adopt  a  course  more 
likely  to  insure  the  good  will  and  atfec- 
tions  of  the  people  than  that  of  keeping  a 
strict  watch  over  the  details  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  His  lordship  con- 
cluded by  m<^ving,  "  That  the  proper  of- 
ficer do  lay  before  the  House,  a  copy  of 
the  Proceedings  before  the  Coroner,  and 
of  the  vetdict  of  the  Coroner's  Jury,  on  the 
body  of  William  Culver  deceased,  in  the 
prison  of  toe  Marshalsea,*  in  January  last." 
— Ordered. 


*  The  following  were  the  depositions  - 
taken  before  the  coroner  respecting  tha 
death  of  this  individual : 

"  Thomas  Can6eld,  a  prisoner  in  the  said 
Marshalsea  prison,  on  his  oath,  saith.  That 
on  or  about  the  15Lh  of  November  last, 
the  said  Thomas  Culver  was  brought  into 
the  said  prison  as  a  prisoner  for  debt,  and 
he  was  then  apparently  well,  but  waa 
taken  ill  soon  after,  and  continued  so  till 
the  day  of  his  death,  the  it h  of  January 
Inst. ;  he  says  his  complaint  was  a  dysen- 
tery, that  he  was  once  during  the  time 
better,  and  had  a  relapse,  but  after  that 
continued  getting  worse;  he  says,  Mr. 
Phillips,  the  soreeon,  attended  him  during 
his  illness,  and  that  he  was  taken  necea* 
sary  care  of  as  far  as  the  comfprts  of  the 
prison  afibrded,  and  that  he  did  not  die  in 
consequence  of  any  ill  treatment  from  tha 
master  of  the  prison,  or  any  other  person 
whomsoever,  and  that  he  believes  that 
what  he  applied  for  to  the  ketper,  by  way 
of  necessaries,  he  had;  and  that  he  had 
two  shillinsn  in  his  pocket  when  he  died. 

"  Owen  Tyndal,  of  the  said  prison,  on- 
his  oath,  saith^  That  on  Thursday  evening 
last  he  was  desired  to  sit  up  with  the  said 
Thomas  Culrer,  he  being  then  very  ill, 
and  he  went  to  him  about  eight  o'clock^ 
on  the  Thursday  evening,  and  found  him 
so ;  and  he  continued  with  him  till  tha 
Friday  morning  following,  the  4th  of  Ja* 
nuary,  tiU  about  six  oxlock,  when  he 
died.  He  says,  he  expressed  satisfacti<m 
for  the  usage  be  had  met  with  from  Mr. 
Jenkins,  the  keeper,  and  from  several  other  . 
persons  in  the  prison,  and  no  complaint 
whatever. 

'<  Andrew  KaufTman,  a  prisoner  in  the  . 
said  prison,  on  bis  oath,  saith.  That  the 
said  Thomas  Culver  bame  into  the  said 
prison  in  the  month  of  November  last, 
that  he  then  appeared  to  be  well,  and  in 
about  a  fortnight  afterwards  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  continued  so  ti|l  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  then  be  came  into  his  room 
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TTtursday,  February  28. 
[Dispute  with  America.]  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  rose  to  put  a  question  to  the  right 
hon  gent,  respecting  our  relations  with 
the  United  States.  They  bad  been  given 
to  understand  in  the  Regent's  Speech,  at 


where  he  used  to  work,  and  th^  he  used 
to  give  him  some  of  his  provisions  j  and 
he  began  to  mend,  as, he  thought,  and 
about  a  week  ago  he  was  taken  worse, 
and  continued  so  till  he  died ;  and  that  he 
sometimes  asked  for  particular  things, 
w%ter-gruel  and  mutton-broth,  and  which 
he  gave  him;  that  he  sometimes  took 
them,  and  sometimes  could  not ;  and  he 
believes  he  had  erery  thing  he  asked  for 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  give- him,  and 
that  he  continued  in  his  clothes  till  his 
death;  that  he  used  to  be  very  often 
fretting  about  his  wife,  who  was  ill,  and 
for  that  reason  he  could  not  see  her ;  and 
Ihat  he  had  a  soldier's  cloak,  and  another 
coat,  and  seTeral  waistcoats  on. 

*'  Elizabeth  Brannan,  on  her  oath,  saith. 
That  she  lives  a  servant  with  Mrs.  Cham- 
pion in  the  said  prison,  and  that  about  a 
week  ago  she  went  up  into  Kauffman's 
room,  and  saw  a  man  lying  in  bed  there, 
which  she  believes  to  be  the  said  Thomas 
Culver ;  and  be  said  he  was  starving,  that 
he  wanted  a  bason  of  coffee ;  and^be  said 
she  would  speak  to  her  mistress  to  make 
him  a  bason ;    and  her  mistress  did  so : 
and  she  took  it  up  lo  Culver,  and  two  crum* 
pets ;   this  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
mor fling;   and  he  drank  the  coffee,  but 
did  not  eat  the  crumpets ;   and  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  she  took  him  op 
.some  tea,  and  he  drank  it ;  and  about  nine 
.^'clock  the  adLtne  night  she  took  him  up 
some  barley  water,  and  he  was  calling  out 
for  the  watchman;    and  she  asked  him 
what  he  wanted  with  him,  and  he  said  he 
wanted  half  a  pint  of  stout ;  and  she  went 
to  the  watchman,  and  told  him  of  it ;  but 
whether  he  took  it  or  not  she  does  not 
know ;    she  says  there  was  a  fire  in  the 
room ;    this  was  about  three  days  before 
he  died, 

''  Nathan  Settle,  a  prisoner  in  the  said 
prison,  on  his  oath  sajth.  That  when  the 
said  Thomas  Culver  came  into  the  said 
prison,  he  was  appaFen*ly  well,  and 
that  he  was  taken  ill  some  weeks  after,  and 
that  he  then  got  better  and  relapsed  again, 
and  that  be  continued  ill  till  he  died  ;  that 
he  saw  him  twice  during  his  illness;  that 


the  opening  of  the  session,  that  the  iiego* 
ciatious  so  long  pendiitg  were  likely  lo 
have  an  amicable  termination;  there 
were,  however,  rumours  then  aBoat,  of  a 
very  opposite  tendency  ;  if  he  had  been 
rightly  informed,  the  American  minister 
had  had  his  audience  of  leave,  this  day,  of 
the    Prince  Regent,   preparatory  to    his 

the  day  before  he  died,  he  saw  him  in  bed 
in  Kauffman's  room,  and  that  whilst  he 
was  there  the  doctor  came,  and  he  asked 
him  how  he  did,  and  he  said  he  was  very 
bad  ;  and  the  doctor  said  he  saw  he  was 
worse  than  when  he  saw  him  last;  and 
then  Mr.  Canfield  said  he  had  given  bim 
some  things,  and  had  appointed  a  roan  to 
sit  up  with  bim ;  he  said  he  did  not  com* 
plain  he  was  in  want  of  any  thing. 

"  Robert  Hay,  a  prisoner  in  the  said 
prison,  on  bis  oath  saith.  That  when  Col* 
ver  first  came  into 'the  prison  he  was  ap« 
parently  well,  and  was  taken  ill  soon  after; 
and  thait  one  day  he  met  him  in  the  yard, 
and  he  asked  him  how  he  did,  and  he  said 
he  was  starving ;  and  he  took  him  to  his 
room  and  gave  him  some  pork  and  mutton, 
which  he  did  not  then  eat,  but  took  away 
with  him  ;  and  that  he  frequently  saw  him 
afterwards,  and  he  always  complained  of 
being  in  want,  and  said  he  bad  not  then 
had  a  mouthful  of  bread  for  two  days;  this 
was  about  a  month  before  l^e  died. 

"  William  Hammerton,  a  prisoner  in  the 
said  prison,  on  his  oath  saith,  That  about  a 
fortnight  after  Culver  came  into  the  prison 
he  saw  him,  and  he  asked  him  if  he  had 
some  broken  victuals,  and  said  he  should 
be  glad  of  it,  for  he  had  not  had  any  vic- 
tuals for  two  days  till  just  then,  when  Mr. 
Hay  and  Mr.  Alman  had  given  him  a 
bit  of  pork ;  and  that  he  was  apparently 
well;  but  he  was  afterwards  told  he  bad 
sofhe  bacon  at  the  same  time  in  his  bag; 
and  about  two  months  ago  he  saw  him 
take  up  a  bona  in  the  yard,  which  had  just 
been  thrqtvn  down,  and  put  it  to  his 
mouth. 

'<  Thomas  Brade,  a  prisoner  in  the  said 
prison,  on  his  oath  saith.  That  he  was  in 
the  prison  when  the  said  Thomas  Culver 
first  came  in,  and  that  he  was  then  appa«^ 
rently  well,  and  in  about  a  week  or  a  fort« 
night  after  he  was  taken  ill,  that  he  desired 
a  surgeon  might  be  nent  for,  and  a  surgeon 
was  sent  for,  who  attended  him,  he  believes, 
three ^or  four  times  in  the  course  of  that 
week,  and  gave  him  medicines;  he  says 
he  appeared  to  him  to  have  died  for  want  . 
of  proper  attendance. 
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ouittiag  this  country,  and  thus  putting  a 
nn«l»  and  not  an  amicable  termination  to 
his  mission.  If  this  were  the  case,  he 
vfished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  gent,  if  it  was 
his  intention,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  advise  his  royal  highness  to  direct  the 
necessary  papers  respecting  that  neeocia- 
lion  to  he  laid  upon  the  table  of  that 
House? 

The  Ckanceliw  qf  the  Exchequer  said,  it 
was  true  that  the  American  minister  had 
that  day  had  his  audience  of  leave,  but 
that  the  negociadons  were  finally  broken 
off,  he  had  yet  to  learn  of  .the  hon.  gent. 
Though  the  American  minister  was  about 
to  leave  this  country,  he  was  not  quitting 
it  under  such  circumstances  as  the  hon. 
gent,  supposed.  He  would  leave  behind 
bim  a  charge  d'afiaiies  to  carry  on  a  di« 
plomatic  correspondence,  and  so  Car  from 
the  negociations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries being  interrupted,  a  gentleman  had 
just  b^en  appointed  envoy  extraordinary 
to  America.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  American  minister, 
now  about  leaving  this  country,  took  his 
departure,  that  could  give  reason  to  any 
one  to  suppose  such  an  interruption  had 
occurred.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
saw  no  reason  for  advising  the  Prince  Re- 
gent  to  cause  any  papers  on  the  subject 
to  be  laid  before  the  House,  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  produced. 

Mr.  Whitbread  was  glad  to  hear  an  an« 
Bwer  so  contradictory  of  what  he  had  un- 
derstood to  be  the  case,  but  confessed,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  not  suffibiently 
satisfactory  to  his  mind,  and  that  he  must, 
therefore,  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of 
giving  notice  on  some  early  day,  of  a  mo- 
tion lot  the  necessary  papers  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

[laisH  DisTiLLsaiEs.]    Mr.  OtMim,  in 

'<  William  Palmer, surgeon,  on  his  oath, 
saith.  That  soon  after  the  said  Thomas 
Culver  came  into  the  prison,  he  was  sent 
for  to  him,  and  he  was  then  very  unwell 
with  a  feverish  complaint  and  a  bowel 
complaint  connected  with  it,  and  he  got 
better  about  a  week  after,  and  soon  re- 
lapsed again ;  and  that  he  was  then  taken 
ill  again,  and  it  appeared  from  a  breaking 
up  of  his  constitution  that  he  was  then 
above  70  years  of  age,  and  that  he  believes 
he  had  all  the  necessaries  that  he  from 
time  to  time  required  to  have,  either  from 
Mr.  Jenkins  or  any  other  j^erson ;  and, 
that  he  administered  suchmcdicinesai  he 
thought  necessary." 

{VOL.XIX.)     ' 
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pursuance  of  notice,  moved  ;  «'  That  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  praying,.thttt  he  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  direct,  that  an  investi- 
gation may  be  made  into  the  quantity  oP 
home-made  spiriu  distilled  from  grain,  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  the  Distillers  of 
Ireland,  upon  (he  5th  of  March,  1810, 
when  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  9>^> 
rits  took  place;  praying  compensation  for 
the  losser  sustained  by  them;  and  assuring 
his  Royal  Highness  that  this  House  will 
make  good  the  same.'^ 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  Dublin,  rose  to  second 
the  address,  and  in  doing  so,  begged  leave 
to  assure  the  House,  that  no  case  could 
possibly  come  before  them  which  had 
stronger  claims  on  their  attention  and  their 
justice.  They  would  recollect,  that  from 
the  month  of  June,  1808,  to  the  month  of 
March,  1810,  the  distillation  from  grain 
had  been  prohibited  ;  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  vfas,  that  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  there  remained  upon  hand  a  very 
considerable  stock  of  spirits  distilled  from 
sugar.  The  allowance  of  the  distillation 
from  grain  must  have  sensibly  affected 
the  value  of  this  stock  bad  that  allowance 
b^en  duly  foreseen,  but  it  took  place  con* 
trary  to  all  fair  expectation ;  its, opera- 
tions on  the  price  of  the  sugar  spirits  were, 
of  course,  not  only  strong,  but  sudden; 
and  not  only  was  the  allowance  granted, 
but  the  duty  was  reduced  from  5i.  8d.  to 
Qi,  6d,  and  consequently  no  time  afforded 
for  the  disposal  of  the  large  stock  of  sugar 
spirits  on  band,  though  the  invajpable  rule 
was,  that  whenever  any  additional  duty 
was  put  on  spirits,  the  stock  on  hand  was 
always  excised,  and  therefore  the  persona 
concerned  in  th^  trade  expected  some  re- 
ffulation  in  case  of  a  reduction  of  duty.  In 
this  case,  however,  there  bad  been  none, 
and  therefore  the  stock  became  in  general* 
so  much  dead  loss ;  and  he  need  scarcely 
remind  the  House  of  the  sad  eflfects  of  this, 
was  manifested  in  so  melancholy  a  man* 
ner,  by  the  unprecedented  increase  of 
bankruptcies  last  year  in  Dublin.  Th« 
speculation  in  sugar-spirit  had  been  verj 
extensive  in  consequence  of  the  confident 
and  general  expectation  of  the  continuance 
of  the  prohibition;  all  the  speculators 
were  severe  suflferers,  and  those  of  them 
who  had  not  large  and  extensive  capital^ 
found  themselves  suddenly  involved  in 
inevitable  bankruptcy:  For  these  reasona 
he  trusted  the  House  would  see  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  the  speediest  and  moit 
eflectual  means  of  compt nsating  those  wba 
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had  snflfered  at  once  so  extensively  and  lo 
antneritedly. 

The  Speaker  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  propo- 
sition about  to  be  submitted  to  them. 
There  was  a  standing  order  of  the  House^ 
that  no  petitions  for  money  should  be  re- 
ceived, unless  recommended  by  the  crown. 
This  was  a  motion  to  obtain  compensation. 
Without  the  form  of  a  petition,  the  sam^e 
effect  was  intended  to  be  produced. 

Mr.  Poster  opposed  the  motion.  No 
man  could  say  that  the  reduction  of  the 
doty  upon  spirits  imposed  any  hardship 
upon  any  of  the  distillers.  As  it  was 
done  by  act  of  parliament,  it  afforded 
them  a  fair  notice  of  what  was  intended 
to  be  done.  The  stock  of  spirits  was  taken 
upon  the  same  day  the  prohibition  was  en- 
forced, and  there  were  found  to  be  1  I5jOOO 
gallons;  and  only  50,000  gallons  were 
distilled  under  the  higher  duties.  There 
was  not  then  enough  of  spirits  to  answer 
the  market  in  Ireland,  so  that  the  distillers 
found  greater  benefit  in  supplying  it»  in- 
stead of  exporting  their  spirits.  There 
Vere  not  spirits  equal  to  two  days  distilla- 
tion ill  the  whole  of  that  country  ;  so  that 
these  distillers  had  a  sale  for  their  spirits 
which' amply  indemnified  them  for  the 
duties  they  paid.  The  duty  was  altered 
from  5s.  8a.  to  2s,  6d,  per  gallon ;  but  they 
were  not  on  that  account  entitled  to  a 
drawback  of  3«.  2d,  as  they  now  claimed. 
The  utmost  they  could  claim,  by  his  cal- 
culation, was  ^d.  per  gallon;  but  he  saw 
no  reasdn/or  making  any  allowance  what- 
ever. It  any  drawback  were  to  be  allow- 
ed, it  might  with  equal  propriety  be  al- 
lowed to  all  the  other  holders  and  dealers 
in  all  foreign  spirits,  a  thine  which  would 
be  extremely  impolitic.  In  looking  into 
the^  Journals,  he  found  five  petitions  pre- 
sented upon  this  subject  formerly,  and 
after  it  was  discussed  they  were  rejected. 
It  was  indeed  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  right  hon.  gent,  himself,  when  in  1795 
he  brought  in  a  bill  into  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment for  encouraging  the  brewing  of  beer, 
by  taking  oflT  the  excise  dutiesA  but  there 
was  no  drawback  allowed  for  the  stock  on 
hand.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  he 
considered  that  there  was  this  solid  ob- 
jection to  the  motion ;  that  there  was  no 
document  produced  to  shew  that  any  in- 
Testigation  whatever  was  necessary.  He 
though  tsuch  a  question  should  go  throu^ 
a  committee*  of  the  whole  House,  before 
such  a  motion  could  be  made. 

Sir  /.  Ncufort  thodght  that  it  waa  bat 
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justice  to  allow,  a  diminQtion  of  the  dutjr 
upon  the  stock  on  hand,  as  well  as  that  to 
be  distilled.  His  complaint  was,  thai 
there  was  no  interval  of  time  left  for  them 
to  get  rid  of  their  stock.  If  there  were 
only  two  days  consumption  of  spirits  in 
the  country,  there  was  surely  the  less  dif* 
ficulty  in  doing  the  necessary  act  of  jus- 
tice. As  this  was  an  age  of  precedents, 
they  ought  upon  this  occasion  to  follow 
that  of  the  Tea  Commutation  Act,  by  which 
the  duties  were  diminished,  but  a  period 
of  three  months  was  allowed  the  dealers 
to  dispose  of  their  stock  on  hand  ;  and  it 
was  on  that  account  that  no  allowance  of 
drawback  %vas  given  to  them.  If  the  dis« 
tillers  had  no  other  mode  of  redress  but  by 
petition,it  wasleavingitinthe  power  of  any 
financial  minister  to  withhold  his  consent^ 
on  account  of  his  being  the  individual  who 
imposed  the  hardship  complained  of.  He 
therefore  agreed  In  the  propriety  of 
the  line  that  had  been  adopted  by  his 
right  h6n.  friend,  as  the  proposed  address 
prayed  for  an  investigation,  and  not  mere- 
ly that  money  should  be  paid  them. 

Colonel  Barry  said,  that  in  hts  opinion 
there  was  no  ground  for  compensation 
whatever ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  dis* 
tillers  had  proved  no  loss.  These  distillers 
had  enjoyed  a  monopoly ;  and  it  did  not 
appear  that  they  had  not  sold  every  gal- 
lon of  their  spirits  as  high  as  ever  they 
could  have  done,  had  there  been  no  alter- 
ation of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  bad  no  doubt,  that  if  the 
House  agreed  to  the  motion,  they  would 
be  able  to  decide  what  was  the  amount  of 
the  loss  these  distillers  had  sustained.  In 
1783,  when  the  duties  upon  French  wines 
were  equalissed,  the  holders  of  these  wines 
had  a  drawback  granted  to  them,  and  such 
ought  te  be  their  conduct  in  the  present 
instance.  He  did  think  the  matter- ought 
to  be  inTestigate^  by  the  House,  as  many 
failures,  he  understood,  had  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  losses  they  had  sus- 
tained. 

The  Spedker  repeated  his  objection  to 
the  mode  of  proceeding,  as  contrary  to 
the  established  rule  that  had  existed  ror  a 
century.  The  identical  case  had  already 
been  submitted  to  the  House  in  the  form 
of  a  petition,  and  rejected  on  account  of 
its  not  being  regularly  recommended  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  it  would 
be  rendering  their  rule  of  no  avail  to  re- 
ceive it  in  any  other  form. 

The  Chaneeihrqfihe  Exchequer  approved 
highly  of  what  had  fallen  firom  the  Chair, 
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It  had  been  said  that  if  minislers  thought 
proper  to  refuse  their  content  to  any  pe« 
tition»  it  was  impossible  to  procare  redfess ; 
now^  he  did  not  think  it  had  been  usual  to 
refuse  such  consent,  for  they  had  been  more 
reproached  for  giving  it  too  easily  than 
for  withholding  it.  They  often  gare  their 
consent  to  petitions  which  the^  were  con- 
▼inced  ought  not  to  be  recei?ed|  as  it  still 
lay  with  the  House  to  grant  or  refuse  the 
prayer  of  thein.  This  address  seemed 
merely  to  be  substituted  for  a  petition  that 
was  rejected. 

Sir  /.  Ntwfort  was  of  the  same  opinion 
«s  formerly,  for  if  soch  was  the  form  of  the 
Honse,  it  must  sanction  great  injustice. 
He  did  not  think  that  this  present  mode 
was  by  any  means  disrespectful.  What 
he  complained  of  was«  that  ministers  had 
it  in  their  power  to  withhold  their  consent^ 
or  to  make  it  an  act  of  favour.  He  should 
not  however  persevere  in  staling  his  opi- 
nion contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
House. 

The  Speaker  then  put  it  to-  the  right  b<Mi. 
gent,  whether  he  would  not  wish,  under 
these  circumstances,to  withdraw  hismotion. 

Mr.  QraUan  accordingly  consented^and 
the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

[MxaiNE  iNsuaAHca  Bill.]  This  Bill 
bcin^g  read  a  second  time,  counsel  were 
called  in  and  heard. 

Mr.  Baring  then  moved,  that  the  BiU  be 
committed,  and  said,  that  he  would  not 
trouble  the  House  with  any  observations 
in  the  present  stage,  as  he  was  sure  that 
a  measure  which  met  the  approbation  of 
so  large  a  body  of  merchants  would  at 
least  be  permitted  to  go  into  a  committee. 

Mr.  Grei^tU  taid,  that  after  the  frequent 
discussions  upon  this  subject,  and  after 
what  had  fallen  from  the  counsel,  he 
should  net  enter  much  into  it  at  present ; 
but  he  only  rose  to  observe,  that  the  most 
proper  mode  would  be  to  refer  the  subject 
to  his  Majesty's  privy  council,  for  the 
discussion  of  it  in  the  House  was  an  irre* 
gular  interference  with  the  prerogative  of 
Sie  crown.  He  should  therefore  oppose 
the  motion  for  going  into  a  committee. 

Sir  r.  TWrtoii  denied  that  the  Bill  was  a 
mere  speculation.  The  real  question  be* 
fore  the  House  was,  whether  the  increase 
of  trade  since  the  institution  of  the  corpo* 
rations  or  companies  said  to  be  injured  by 
the  Bill,  might  not  require  a  different  sys* 
tem  ?  The  measure  should  have  his  sup- 
port,  as  he  believed  its  operation  would  be 
to  throw  open  insurance  at  the  lowest 
tate. 
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Mr«  Marryait  said  that  this  Bill  must  be 
considered  with  resard  to  its  ultimate  ob- 
ject, which  was,  the  esublisbment  of  a 
great  combination,  to  do  away  every 
other  mode  of  insurance.  At  present, 
there  was  a  monopoly  de  jure,  but 
not  de  facto;  if  this  measure  succeeded, 
there  would  be  a  monopoly  de  facio^ 
though  not  de  jure*  Such  a  company 
might  command  the  rale  of  premium. 
Their  interest  would  be  to  delay  payment 
as  long  as  possible,  and  their  cprrespon- 
dents  would  encounter  iutoierable  hard* 
ships.  Instead  of  1,500  individuals,  as  at 
present,  there  might  be  20  companies 
whose  secretaries,  might  understand  each 
other,  and  settle  the  premium  at  their 
pleasure.  The  companies,  it  had  been 
proved,  were  a  dearer  resort,  and  their 
solidity  was  not  Mich  as  afforded  any  com- 
pensation. All  thii  was  the  effect  of  spe- 
culation taking  the  place  of  sober  indus- 
try. He  himself  had  a  share  in  one  of  tho 
fire  offices  (all  of  which  would  become 
marine  insurers,  if  this  Bill  passed)  for 
which  be  paid  500/.  He  bad  been  offered 
3,000/.  for  it,  subject  to  the  passing  of  this 
Bill.  Companies,  in  sbort,  would  start  up 
like  the  lottery  insurance  companies  in 
every  street,  and  would  be  here  to-day 
and  gone,  to-morrow.  Losses  to  the  amount 
of  six  or  seven  millions  had  been  lately 
paid,  on  account  of  the  critical  state  of 
trade.  What  would  have  become  of  their 
million  capita],  if  but  nearly  this  sum  had 
come  upon  it  ?  He  should  therefore  oppose 
the  motion. 

The  Chanoelhr  qf  ike  Exchequer  contro* 
verted  the  opinion  of  Sir  T.  Turton  on  the 
subject  of  the  charters,  and  contended  thai 
the  road  to  redress  was  open  to  these  p»* 
tittoners  in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the 
act,  and  consequently  that  their  appltca« 
tion  to  parliament  was  improper.  On  pe-« 
titioning  the  King,  the  matter  would  go 
through  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who  would  hear  it  as  a  cause  ; 
and,  on  his  report,  the  decision  of  the  ex- 
ecutive would  be  given.  If  the  charters 
of  the  existing  companies  were  found  to 
be  objectionable,  by  this  mode  they 
would  be  rescinded,  and  all  the  petitioners 
required  by  the  present  Bill  would  be  ac* 
complished.  Yet,  though  this  road  had 
been  pointed  out  to  them  last  session,  they 
had  preferred  coming  again  to  parliament, 
where  their  claims,  from  the  nature  of  a 
popular  assembly,  were  not  likely  to  be 
so  accurately  discussed.  He  condemned 
the  original  motives  of  the  petitioners,  and 
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I  much  as  be  was  averse  to  Dew  charters,  he 
would  rather  agree  to  one  of  theni>  than 
to  an  anomalous  copartnery  like  the  pre- 
sent. He  then  pointed  out  many  inconve- 
niences that  would  arise  were  the  present 
Bill  to  be  passed,  and  so  large  a  body  es- 
tablished, which  could  only  be  sued  in 
the  name  of  their  secretary,  who^e  person 
would  be  all  the  insurers  would  have  for 
their  risks.  On  all  these  grounds  he  was 
hostile  to  this  application. 

Mr.  Adam  thought  that  the  right  hon. 
gent,  had  mistaken  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  no  part  of  his  observations 
applied  to  it.  A  grievance  had  been 
proved  to  ^xist,  and  the  object  was  to 
apply  a  remedy.  The  Bill  did  not  pro- 
pose to  dissolve  any  charter,  but /merely 
^  to  say,  that  the  system  of  solitary  insu- 
rances should  no  longer  be  the  law.  The 
grievance  complained  of  was,  the  insecurity 
of  insurances ;  and  the  measure  submitted, 
was  the  doing  away  of  that  clause  in  the 
acts  which  prevented  others  from  joining 
In  companies.  Therefore  he  thought  that 
the  argument  of  the  right  horn  gent,  did  not 
apply. 

The  Attorney  General  opposed  the  Bill, 
the  object  of  which,  be  said,  was^  if  not 
to  destroy  the  charter,  to  take  away  one 
of  the  greatest  ad vantagea  arising  from  the 
incorporation^ of  those  companies. 

I  SirJohn  AnHrtUhir  contended  that  his 

Majesty's  power  applied  only  to  the  total 
repeal  of  the  charter  ;  but  not  to  any 
particular  modification,  such  as  was  now 
proposed.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Bill  should  go  into  a  committee. 

After  some  further  observations  from 
the  Solicitor  General  and  Mr.  Stephen, 
who  spoke  against  the  Bill,  and  from  Mr. 
Morris  and  Mr.  Baring,  in  favour  of  going 
in  a  committee,  the  House  divided,  when 
the  numbers  were. 

For  going  into  a  Committee '25 

Noes 26 

Majority  against  the  Bill  ....  — 1 
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Friday,  March  1. 
[Report  eespecting  the  Detention 

OF    M.  COLVILLE  IN  CoLD    BaTH    FlElDs' 

Prison.]  Mr.  Dmdas  brought  up  ihe 
following  report  from  the  Secret  Commit- 
tee relative  to  the  detentioiv  of  M.  Col- 
Tille.  in  the  House  of  Correction,  Cold 
Bath  Fields :  ' 

^  The  .Secret  Committee,  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  circumsfcaaces  con- 
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necied  with  the  detention  of  •  ■■ 

Colville,  now  a  Prisoner  in  the  House 
of  Correction  in  Cold  Bath  FieMs; 
and  to  report  the'  matter,  as  it  shall 
appear  to  them,  to  the  House ; 
''  Have  proceeded  in  the  investigation 
of  the  matter  referred  to  them ;  and  have 
inspected   various  documents,  and   exa- 
mined   several    witnesses  relative  to  the 
causes  and  circumstances  of  the  detention 
of  the  said  Colville,  the  mode  of  his  con- 
finement, and  the  nature  of  his  treatment 
in  prison. 

''  Your  committee  report,  That  there 
appears  to  have  been  sufficient  cause  for 
his  seizure  and  detention  ;  and  they#  are 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  on  public 
grounds  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  re- 
main in  confinement :  it  does  not  appear 
to  your  committee,  that  be  has  sufiTered 
any  inconvenience  which  is  not  incident 
to  the  description  of  place  in  which  he  is 
detained ;  but  they  are  of  opinien,  that 
the  regulations  of  such  a  prison  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  confinement 
to  which  he  ought  to  be  sudjecied,  and 
with  that  security  from  communication 
with  persons  out  of  the  prison,  which  is 
necessary  for  the  object  of  hi»  detention. 
•"  Your  committee,  from  obvious  consi- 
derations of  public  expediency,  have*  felt 
it  their  duty,  in  making  iheir  report  to 
the  House,  to  refrain  from  entering  into 
the  particular  circumstancojt  of  the. case/' 
Lord  Folkestone  said,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  declare,  that  the  report  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  committee. 
It  was  then  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
and  to  be  printed. 

[Memorial  of  the  Creditors  of  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore,]  A  Memorial  of  the 
several  persons  whose  names  are  there- 
under subscribed,  being  Creditors  of  his 
excellency  the  hate  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  in 
the  East  Indies,  was  presented  and  read  ; 
setting  forth, 

•'  That,  in  the  year  1788,  his  Excellency 
Ameer  Sing  was  placed  on  the  Musnud, 
or  succeeded  to  the  government  of  the 
districts  of  Tanjore,  with  the  consent  and 
by  the  means  of  the  government  of  Madras 
or  Fort  Saint  George;  that,  during  the 
war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  Madras  go- 
vernment assumed  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Tanjore  country,  but,  at 
the  termination  of  that  war  in  17Q2,  tlH»e 
districts  were  again  restored  to  the  said 
Rajah ;  a  treaty  was  also  then  formed 
with  him  by  the  most  noble  the  marquis 
of  Corawalli^  on  behalf  of  the  East  iodia 
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Company,  bj  which  the  entire  sovereignty 
of  that  country  was  ceded  to  the  said 
Rajah,  oo  the  condition  of  hit  paying  in 
caih,  by  monthly  kiits  or  imtalroenu,  the 
sam  of  star  pagodas  460,000,  or  there- 
aboats,  until  the  year  1793,  after  which 
period   he  was  to  pay  the  sam  of  star 
pagodas  630,000,  or  thereabouts  ;  that  the 
memorialists  further  beg  leaYe  to  repre- 
sent, that  some  of  them  are  soucart  or 
native  bankers,  and  that  others  of  them 
were  dealers  in  silk  goods,  in  gold  and 
silver,  jewels  and  precious  stones,  &c. ; 
that  their  ancestors  had  pursued  the  same 
profession  ;  and  that  the  said  Rajah  Ameer 
Sing,  on  the  said  countries  being  restored 
to  him,  bad  no  money  in  his  treasury; 
and  that,  as  his  revenues  were  collected  in 
the  produce  of  his  countries,  that  produce 
could  seldom  or.  never  be  realized'  into 
cash  in  time  to  pay  his  money  engage- 
ments; and  that   consequently  the  said 
Rajah    applied    to    the   memorialists  to 
borrow  money  from  them  in  anticipation 
of  his  revenues,  and  to  purchase  merchan- 
dise for  the  use  of  his  family  and  the  de- 
pendants on  his   palace;    9nd  that  the 
memorialists,  having  always  experienced 
in  the  said  Rajah  a  disposition  to  comply 
with  all  Jiis  engagements  with  them,  did 
accordingly  advance  him  sums  of  money 
on  loan,  and  sold  him  various  kinds  of 
merchandise;  that  the  memorialists  beg 
ieave  further  humbly  to  represent,  that,  by 
orders  from  the  right  hon.  lord  Hobart, 
then  governor  of  Madras,  the  said  Rajah 
waa  made  a  prisoner    in   the  month  of 
I>ecember  1795,  and  a  military  guard  was 
placed  over  his  pa i ace,  and  his  ministers 
and  confidential-  servants  were  separated 
from  him,  and  routined  as  close  prisoners, 
and  the  IVladras  government  assumed  the 
management  of  bis  revenues,  although  the 
said  Rajah  ba<l  punctually  discharged  the 
kists  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  lord  Corn- 
walliH;  and  the  memorialists  are  yet  un- 
acquainted with  the  cause  of  these  pro- 
ceedings towards  the  said  Rajah  ;  that  the 
said  Rajah,  niter  finding  himself  unable  to 
satisfy  the  urgent  demands  of  tlie  memo- 
rialists, expressed  his  sorrow  on  that  ac- 
count to  the  then  British  Resident,  Mr. 
Macleod,    and  bewailed  bis  misfortunes 
chiefly  because  of  the  distress  in  which 
they    would    involve    the  memorialists; 
and    in   consequence   of  which  the  said 
Kesident  then  reported  to  the  Madras  go- 
vernment the  ainounl   then   due  to  the 
Rajah's  creditors  ;  that  the  memorialists 
further  beg  \c^i^  to  represent,  that,  in 


some  months  after  the  said  Rajah  had  been 
thus  deprived  of  bis  countries,  they  were 
restored  to  him  by  orders  of  the  then  go- 
vernor general,  sir  John  Shore,,  hart,  but 
that,  in  the  following  year,  the  said  Rajah 
Ameer  Sing,  on  the  plea  of  his  not  being 
the  legitimate  heir,  was  deprived  of  the 
Musnud  of  Tanjore,  that  his  excellency 
the  Rajah  Surfogee  wis  appointed  by  the 
Madras  government  to  succeed,  and  with 
whom  the  Madras  government  imme* 
diately  formed  a  treaty,  by  which  he  re« 
lincjuished,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  &c« 
in  favour  of  the  hon.  East  India  Company, 
all  his  rights  to  interfere  in  the  collection 
of  the  revenues,  on  the  condition  of  re* 
ceiving  an  annual  allowance  in  money : 
that  the  memorialists  further  beg  leave  to 
represent,  that  his  excellency  the  Rajah 
Ameer  Sing,  having  been  thus  deprived 
of  his  countries  (although  he  had  been 
placed  as  the  legitimate  heir  on  the  Mus- 
nud by  the  British  government,  about  ten 
years  preceding)  and  consequently  with- 
out the  means  of  satisfying  the  debts  due 
to  the  memorialists,  they  then  entreated 
the  Madras  government  to  take  into  con- 
sideration their  distressed  situation,  and 
respectfully  represented,  that,  as  it  had 
possessed  itself  of  the  countries  which  had 
been  pledged  to  the  memorialists  as  a 
security  for  their  advances,  they  relied 
with  confidence  that  the  justice  of  the 
Madras  government  would  not  permit  the 
memorialists  tosuffer  by  the  change 'which 
it  had  been  pleased  to  make  in  the  govern* 
ment'of  that  country;  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  was 
pleased  to  order  the  claims  of  the  memo- 
rialists to  be  investigated,  and  that,  in 
pursuance  of  these  orders,  a  committee, 
consisting  of  three  of  the  hon.  company's 
civil  servants,  was  appointed  by  the 
Madras  government  to  carry  these  orders 
into  execution;  that  the  said  committee, 
by  public  advertisements  in  the  years 
J  802  and  1803,  invited  all  creditors  to 
prefer  their  claims  on  the  said  Rajoh 
Ameer  Sing,  and  that  the  claims  of  the 
memorialists  were  rigorously  examined 
and  compared  with  the  records  of  the 
Tanjore  palace,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  said  committee  were  transmitted,  in 
the  year  J  803,  by  the  Madras  govern- 
ment to  the  hon.  Court  of  Director^,  and 
duly  received  by  them :  the  memorialists 
further  beg  leave  to  represent,  that,  since 
the  proceedings  of  the  said  committee 
were  transmitted  lo  England,  they  have 
repeatedly  addressed  the  Madras  govern- 
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ment,  as  well  as  the  hon.  Court  of  Di- 
rectors*  with  regard  to  the  sard  claims, 
aiid  hare,  by  means  of  their  agent  in  Lon- 
don, presented,  threugh  the  hon.  Board  of 
Controul,  several  memorials .  to  the  hon. 
Court  of  Directors,  without  being  able  to 
receive  any  reply  ;  and  that  the  claims  of 
the  memorialists,  at  the  period  of  deposing 
tW  said  Rajah  Ameer  Sing,  or  the  amount 
Mated  to  be  due  to  Ameer  Sing's  creditors 
.in  the  final  report  of  the  said  committee, 
did  not  exceeU  one  half  of  one  year's 
revenue  of  hi-t  countries ;  that  'the  hon. 
the  East  In<)ia  Company  have  continued, 
since  the  deposuiun  of  the  said  Rajah,  to 
collect  the  revenues  of  those  rich  and  fer- 
tile districts  V't^lding  about  ten  laca  of 
pagodas  annuuiiy  ;  that,  in  proof  of  what 
is  si4ted  in  this  memorial,  they. refer  to 
the  records  of  the  Madras  government,  iu 
possess!  jn  of  toe  hon*  Court  of  Directors  ;. 
and  that,  although  many  of  the  me- 
morialists have  been  reduced  from  afflu- 
ence to  the  greatest  distress,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  thus  deprived  of 
their  property,  yet  the  memdrialisis  have 
waited  without  any^  aaccess  for  above*  ]  4 
years,  with  the  utmost  patience,  the  result 
of  their  respectful  solicitations  to  the  hon. 
the  East  India  Company ;  but,  as  they 
now  despair  of  obtaining  from  the  hon. 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany'that  justice  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tkd,  and  which  they  have  so  long  in  vain 
solicited,  they  have  determined  thus  to 
^qbmit  their  case  to  the  British  nation, 
through  their  representatives  iu  parlia^ 
ment  assembled  ;  and  therefore  praying, 
that  the  House  will  adopt  such  measures 
as  will  tend  to  a  speedy  adjustment  of 
their  claims." 
Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Select  Committee  appointed  on  Com- 
mercial Credit.]  llie  Chtmtxllorof  the 
Exchequer  rose,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice, 
to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
Commercial  Credit.  Various  representa- 
tions had  reached  him  from  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  people,  6f  the  disadvantage 
iinder which  trade  sufiered,  and  which  they 
attributed  to  the  sute  of  credit  and  the  con- 
dition of  thb  markets  with  which  they 
were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  communi- 
cating. At  lirst  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  evil  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as 
had  been  stated,  but  so  varioas  were  the 
representations  that  he  now  thought  it  his 
duty  to  submit  the  present  motion  to  the 
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House,  that  they  ipiglu  ascertain  its  ex* 
istence,  add  provide  a  remedy  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  deprecated  all  discuasioa 
upon  this  occasion  as  premature,  and  re- 
commended that  they  should  wait  to  have 
the  advantage  of  the  report.  It  was  his 
intention,  that  all  the  surviving  members  of 
the  committee  which  was  appointed  upon 
a  similar  subject,  in  the  year  1793,  should 
be  upon  the  present,  and  that  the  number 
of  the  whole  should  be  21.  He  conclud- 
ed with  moving,  '<  That  a  Select  Commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  State 
of  Commercial  Credit,  and  report  the  same, 
as  it  shall  appear  to  them,  to  the  House* 
together  with  their  opinion  and  observa* 
tions  thereon/' 

The  members  proposed  were  :  .the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.Manning, 
siisJ.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Brogden,  sir  J.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Staniforth,  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  H.  Thorn- 
ton, Mr.  Robert  Shaw  of  Dublin,  Mr. 
Duodas,  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
Mr.  Rose,, sir  Thomas  Baring,  Mr.  A. 
Baring,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Alder- 
man Qombe,  Mr.  Marryatt,  sir  J.  Newport, 
Mr.  Foster,  and  Mr.  C.  Ellis. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  he  hoped  that  the 
committee  would  be  permitted  to  go  at 
large  into  the  subject,  in  order  to(rMe  the 
cause  of  the  evil. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  said,  the 
cpromittee  for  which  he  moved,  was  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
Commercial  Credit,  not  of  Public  Credit, 
beyond  that  it  was  not  his  idea  that  it 
should  go.  The  committee,  he  was  sure, 
would  not  think  it  advisable  to  protract 
their  report  to  any  great  length,  but  it 
would  naturally  inquire  into  the  causes 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  remedy; 
and  if  it  found  that  the  evil  sprung  from 
public  causes,  would  of  course  recommend 
a  public  remedy.  Should  that  view,  how- 
ever, be  taken  of  the  subjec|;,  there  would 
be  more  propriety,  he  thought,  in  brings 
ing  it  before  the  committee  than  the 
House.  ^ 

Mr.  Cunven  hailed  the  present  mea- 
sure as  a  step  towards  the  exposure  of  the 
bad  system  upon  which  the  government 
bad  acted.  He  alluded  to  the  new  rela- 
tions with  America,  and  disapproved  of 
the  policy  of  encouraging  manufactures  U> 
the  injuryof  the  agricfilture  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Horner  thought  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  taken  a  more  correct 
view  of  the  subject  than  hn  right  hon. 
friend.  It  was  better,  in  bis  opinion,  to 
confine  ti^e  inquiry  at  present  to  the  na« 
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tare  of  the  measaret  to  be  adopted,  than 
to  enter  apoii  the  causes  which  hare  led  to 
^ those  measures.  He  wished  to  express, 
howef  er.  no  opinion  at  present  of  the  re- 
medy necessary  for  tlie  evil ;  or  eiren  an 
opinion  of  the  posstbility  of  afibrding  any 
such  remedy.  He  rose  to  move  for  the 
addition  of  another  name  to  the  list.  No- 
thing, he  owned,  coald  be  more  respect- 
able than  the  names  of  which  that  list 
was  composed ;  but  he  coald  not  avoid 
thinking  that  it  would  haTe  been  better  if 
it  had  contained  fewer  commercial  mem- 
bers. He  thought  that,  at  any^  rate,  the 
late  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  should  be 
oo  the  committee,  and  should  therefore 
move,  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Huskisson  be 
added. 

Mr.  Huskisson  wished  to  decline  the  ho- 
nour of  being  a  member  of  the  committee. 
He  stated  the  points  in  which  he  thought 
the  present  distresses  resembled,  and  in 
which  they  did  not  resemble  those  of  1793. 
At  present  there  was  no  interruption  to 
public  credit ;  in  1793  it  was  otherwise; 
and  at  present  there  was  a  great  spirit  of 
over-trading  in  the  country.  He  disclaim- 
ed having  any  particular  opportunities  of 
information  on  this  subject 

The  ChaneeUar  qfike  Exchequer  rose  to 
support  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gent.  He 
agreed  with  the  gent  who  last  spoke,  that 
the  present  circumstances  /difiered  in  some 
cases  from  those  of  1793,  and  resembled 
them  in  others.  He  thought,  however, 
that  should  the  digresses  of  the  present 
day  be  even  traced  to  overtrading,  yet  if 
the  result  of  that  over-trading  had  been 
such  as  not  only  to  occasion  mischief  to 
those  who  had  over-traded,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  oTer-traded,  the  House 
could  have  no  objection  to  afibrd  an  al- 
leviation, if  possible.  He  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  whaterer  opinion 
might  be  formed  of  the  policy  of  the  Orders 
in  Council,  these,  on  incioiry,  would  not  be 
found  to  be  the  cause  or  the  present  com* 
mercial  distress. 

Mr.  Tierfuy  said,  that  it  was  not  stfffi- 
cient  to  induce  the  House  to  vote  an  issue 
of  exchequer  bills,  to  state  that  numbers  of 
merchants  had  over-traded  themselves. 
Upon  such  a  report  being  presented  to 
the  House  he  should  not  think  himself  jus- 
tified in  giving  his  vote.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances of  distress,  he  might  not  be  wil- 
ling enough  to  give  assistance ;  but  those 
circumstances  he  thought  should  differ 
aiuKenally  from  the  present.     He  owned^ 
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he  did  not  see 'how  a  remedy' could  be 
afforded  to  the  present  evils.  The  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  refxort ; 
hut  he  hoped  that  suQicient  time  would  be 
taken  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  week,  at  least, 
would  be  necessary..  We're  he  a  member 
of  the  committee,  be  would  wish  to  exa- 
mine a  number  of  merchants  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  enter  upon  other  inquiries,  which 
would  all  take  up  a  good  deal  of  time. 
It  would  be  proper  for  the  House  to  know 
what  was  the  state  of  the  present  distress, 
what  had  produced  that  state,  and  what 
was  likely  to  be  the  duration  of  that  state : 
and  it  would  be  foolish  to  give  issues  of 
Exchequer  bills  at  present,  if  at  the 
end  of  a  twelvemonth  the  evil  should  still 
continue. 

The  Chanedlar  of  the  Exduquer  should 
certainly  think  th^  committee  were  going 
beyond  their  duty,  were  they  to  enter 
uppn  so  large  a  field  of  investigation  as 
the  right  hon.  gent,  would  force  upon  them. 
To  what  extent  the  House  might  think 
fit  to  go  into  the  ultimate  and  proximate 
causes  of  the  subject,  was  another  consi- 
deration but  it  was  the  Committee's  duty 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  present 
distress.  The  House  would  consider  the 
degree,  and  extent  of  the  distress,  and 
whether  it  was  advisable  to  afibrd  a  re- 
medy. 

Mr.  Cdnning  observed,  that  from  the 
narrow  description  of  the  investigation 
proposed,  he  apprehended  the  qualities 
for  which  his  hon.  friend  had  been  stated 
to  be  particularly  distinguished,  were  not 
necessary,  especially  if  it  was  intended 
that  the  report  should  be  speedily  laid  on 
the  table.  The  qualities  alluded  to  would 
only  haire  been  of  essential  advantage,  if 
the  committee  were  about  to  inquire  not 
only  into  the  immediate  but  into  the  re* 
mote  causes  of  the  present  state  of  com- 
mercial credit  He  therefore  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  U^e  names  as 
originally  moved. 

Mr.  Horner  expressed  his  lurprtse  that 
the  right* hon.  gent,  should  bsve  spoken 
as  if  be  had  fallen  into  some  impropriety 
in  naming  the  hon.  gent  near  hinwasa 
member  of  this  committee,  and  an  impro- 
priety which  the  Chancellor  of  the^  Ex- 
chequer had  avoided.  This  was  extra- 
ordinary, as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  immediately  absented  the 
moment  the  hon.  gent  bad  been  named. 
He  had  ne^er  doubted  but  the  li<ni.  genl. 
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woald  have  been  willing  to  have  given  his 
services  upon  the    committee  ;  •  services 


which^  in  his  view  of  the  case,  would  be 
of  great  utility.  It  appeared  to  hrm  that 
this  would  be  an  operation  of  finance 
founded  on  a-commercial  difficulty ;  and 
it  was  important,  even  with  a  view  to  the 
proa^imate  causes  of  that  difficulty,  that 
some  person,  accustomed  to  the  operations 
of  finance,  should  be  on  the  spot.  Al- 
though he  was  sorrv  that  th^  services  of 
the  hon.  gent,  on  this  committee  should 
be  lost,  yet  as  he  was  averse  to  become 
one  of  the  members,  he  certainly  would 
not  press  his  motion. 

Mr.  Tienuy  moved  as  an  amendment. 
That  afier  the  word  '  credit,'  the  words 
'  and  trade  of  the  united  kingdom'  be  in- 
serted. 

Mr.  Baring  thought  upon  the  whole, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  defer  the  con- 
sideration of  the  more  extended  subject, . 
until  the  narrower  was  decided,  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  brought  up. 

Mr.  H.  Thmnion  preferred  the  original 
words.  He  did  not  wish  that  the  great 
political  question  should  be  submitted  to 
the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without 
a  division. 

Mr.  Tiemey  then  moved  another  amend* 
ment,  that  the  word  '  thereupon'  should 
be  left  out,  fot  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  words  '  the  causes  that  produced  the 
siiame.' 

The  ChanceUor  qf  the  Exchequer  thought 
the  words,  as  the^  originally  stood,  ex- 
pressed the  meaning  sufficiently,  and  of 
course  that  the  amendment  was  unnecea^ 
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.Jr.  WUbeiforce  said,  the  Committee 
should  not  be  permitted  to  go  into  the 
political  question,  as  it  would  only  have 
the  effisct  of  rendering  the  real  question 
referred  to  them,  ambiguous. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  as  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  H.  Thamitm  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  object  was  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
Irade  only  so  far  as  this  was  connected 
with  the  means  of  giving  relief.  To  an- 
swer this  purpose,  the  original  motion  was 
sufficiently  well  expressed.  The  amend- 
ment proposed  would  lead  into  too  large  a 
field. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment, 
that  the  committee  shoukl  inquire  into 
the  sute  of  the  trade  of  the  united  king- 
dom, was  then  put  and  negatived.  The 
^Qtstion  being  upon  the  Utter  part,  that 


the  committee  should  report  on  the  cause 
that  produced  the  samei 

Mr.  i^rceval  observed,  that  the  right 
hon.  gent,  had  sqrely  fallen  ioto  some 
mistake.  Was  it  meant  that  there  should 
be  ah  inquiry  into  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced commercial  credit  f 

Mr.  Tiemey — No;  into  the  causes  of 
the  present  state  of  commercial  credit.      ^ 

Mr.  Perceoalr^Even  in  thatsense  it  was 
too  large,  and  would  carry  the  duties  of 
the  committee  much  beyond  what  any 
one  appeared  to  have  in  view. 

Mr.  Wiibcffirrce  concurred  with  the  last 
speaker,  that  the  words  of  the  amendment 
were  too  large— and  that  the  ipquiry 
ought  to  be  confined  to  the  state  of  trade, 
so  far  as  this  was  connected  with  the  means 
of  relief. 

Tbelatter  partof  the  amendment  was 
also  negatived,  and  the  motion,  as  ori- 
ginally worded,  agreed  to  without  a  di- 
vision. 

Upon  the  reading  of  the  names  of  the 
members  for  the  committee, 

Mr.  ^Air^mui  stated,  that,  in  hisopini(>n 
there  were  loo  many  commercial  men  pro* 
posed,  13  out  of  the  21  being  of  that  de- 
scription, and  thereby  constituting  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole.  The  remainin^names, 
too,  were  chiefly  those  connected  with  the 
right  hon.  gent,  in  office.  The  right  hon. 
gent,  seemed  to  hold  out,  that  he  had  at 
first  rather  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  re- 
presentations on  this  subject,  and  whether 
he  was  a  convert  to  the  opinions  contained 
in  these  representations*  or  had  brought 
forward  the  subject  on^  account  of  the 
number  of  applications,  and  the  respect- 
ability, of  the  quarters  from  whence  they 
came,  he  had  not  mentioned.  But  if  the 
commerce  of  the  country  was  in  an  em- 
barrassed state,  and  it  was  clear  that  it  was, 
this  committee  .was  improperly  consti- 
tuted. That  there  ought  to  be  some  com- 
mercial men,  was  certain;  bat. that  they 
must  have  a  strong  bias  to  recommend  the 
granting  of  relief,  even  though  it  might  be 
doubtful  to  others  whether  such  a  measure 
would  be  proper,  he  thought  self-evident, 
and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  constitute 
a  majority.  He  was  surprised  that  the 
name  of  Mr.Huskisson  had  not  been  ori- 
ginally proposed,  and  surprised  that  there ' 
should  be  any  objection  on  his  part  when 
he  was  last  mentioned.  He  hoped  some 
other  names  would  be  proposed.  The 
commercial  majority  was  objectionable  in 
the  first  place,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
the  rest  would  be  under  a  vote  for  any 
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measure  of  relief  which  the  Chsncellor 
of  the  Excheqaer  might  have  already  sug* 
gestpd. 

The  Chancellor  6f  the  Exchequer  stated, 
that  he  hnd  token  the  principal  merchants 
from  both  sides  df  the  House— -persons 
best  acquainted'  with  the  subject,  and  at 
the  satne  lime  not  likely  to*  be  so  much 
aflfected  as  less  eminent  traders,  by  the 
present  dt* pressed  state  of  commerce.  He 
had  no  objection,  howerer,  to  some  more 
names,  though  it  was  desirable  that  the 
committee  should  not  be  too  numerous. 
'  Sir  J,  Newj)on  objected  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  committee,  on  the  same  grounds 
as  Mr.  Whitbread. 

Mr.  A.  Baring  stated,  that  every  com- 
mercial man  who  had  expressed  a  doubt 
as  to  the  expediency  of  K<^in£»  relief,  had 
been  named  for  the  committee. 

Sir  J,  Netoport  disclaimed  any  other  ob- 
jection to  a  majority  of  commercial  men 
than  this,  that  they  would  be,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  acting  under  an  undue 
bia<. 

Mr.  G.  Johnstone  proposed  that  Mr. 
D.  Giddy  be  added  to  the  committee, 
but  nobody  seconded  the  motion.<^The 
committee  was  therefore  appointed  as  ori- 
ginally constituted,  with  the  asuai  powers. 
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Monday,  March  4. 

iMFORMATrONS    £x  OFFICIO  FOR  LiBBL.] 

The  order  of  the  Hay  being  read. 

Lord  Holland  rose  anil  said,  he  had  little 
apprehension,  when  he  6rst  gave  notice  of 
bis  tnot'on,  that  it  would  meet  with  any  op- 
position. It  was  indeed  a  motion  so  conso- 
nant to  parliamentary  usage,  so  obviously 
enjoined  by  the  duties  of  the  legislature,  and 
so  natural  a  consequence  of  measures  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  House,  that  be  had 
ho|>ed  it  might  have  met  with  the  entire  con- 
currence of  their  lordships.  In  this,  bow- 
ever,  he  was  mistaken— he  had  received 
an  intimation  (tor  the  politeness  of  which 
he  acknowledged  himself  obliged)  from  a 
quarter  where  he  knew  that  opposition  in 
that  House  was  seldom  fruitless,  and  it  had 
therefore  become  necessary  for  him  to 
trouble  their  lordships  more  at  length 
than  he  could  have  wished,  to  explain  the 
grounds  on  which  this  motion  rested,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  state  as  explicitly  the 
olterior  objccu  to  which,  if  accoded  to, 
be  should  call  their  attention.*-The  mo- 
tion he  had  to  r^ubmit  was  mei*e1y  for  in- 
formation, it  was  merely  for  a  lift  of  such 
(VOL.  XIX.) 
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proceedings a« had  been  instituted fjr^ei> 
against  state  libels,  by  the'.Attorney  Ge- 
neral,  for  the  last  ten  years.  It  would 
pledge  their  lordships  to  no  farther  opt* 
nion ;  it  might  be  granted  with  due  regard 
to  parliamentary  usage,  without  implying 
the  suspicion  of  abuse,  and  without  en- 
tailing on  the  House  the  necessity  of  any 
subsequent  proceeding.  In  the  other 
House  (if  it  was  regular  to  allude  to  sucb 
things)  it  had,  from  time  immemorial* 
been  the  usage  to  institnte,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  session,  a  Committee 
of  Justice,  an  usage  which  indicates  that 
the  eye  of  parliament  should  be  inviiriai 
biy  fjxed  on  the  administration  of  justice^ 
that  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  nature 
or  number  of  any  prosecutions  in'  the 
courts  below  conveyed  no  censure  on  those 
courts,  but  proved  that  vigilance-and  po- 
licy, with  regard  to  them,  was  the  con- 
stant and  uniform  duty  of  parliament^ 
which  could  not  be  relaxed  without  dan- 
ger, but  whicb  could  be  exercised  without 
implying  distrust  or  suspicion.  The  House, 
indeed,  had  recently  sanctioned  the  prin- 
ciple, for  without  imputing  blame  to  any 
one,  they  had,  at  the  motion  of  his  noble 
friend  (lord  Grenville)  whose  absence  be 
regretted,  ordered  in  this  very  session,  (or 
at  least  in  last  session)  a  return  of  the 
number  of  convictions  and  other  proceed* 
ings  on  felonies  under  the  revenue  lawi* 
in  aid  of  that  judicious  and  benevolent  in* 
quiry,  in  which,  at  the  instance  of  his  noble 
friend,  a  committee  of  their  loraships  wat 
at  present  employed.  In  addition  to  tbii 
general  view  of  their  duties,  and  exclusive 
of  those  primd  facie  grounds  on  which  he 
(lord  Holland)  rested  some  suspicion  of 
abuse,  their  lordships,  without  agreeing 
with  Ikim  in  that  inference,  would  be  jus- 
tified in  requiring  further  information  on 
a  subject  on  which  they  had  so  recently 
legislated,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  uses  to  which  the  new  law  ^ad  been 
applied,  and  the  consequences  it  had  pro- 
duced ;  and  this  argument  was  yet  more 
forcible,  when  he  recollected  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  act  he  had  alloded 
to  was  passed,  in  a  thin  House,  at  the  lag- 
end  of  a  session,  and  without  any  one  per^ 
son  to  explain  the  nature  of  its  provisions, 
or  assign  the  reasons  on  which  they 
were  founded.  In  such  manner,  however, 
was  an  act  altering  the  antient  law  of  the 
land,  giving  to  the  silent  and  spontaneona 
act  of  one  man,  all  the  powers  and  conie- 
qnences  of  a  solemn  proceeding  of  a  grand 
jory,  intrMaced  and  passed  throogb  par* 
(K) 
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liament  iki  the  summer  of  ISOB. 
he  recollected  that  to  justify  that  extraor* 
dinary  intiovation,  to  lay  grcpnds  for  that 
unexpected  attack  on  the  liberty  of  the 
subject^  to  prove  the  necessity  of  arming 
the  Attorney  General  'with  the  power  of 
holding  to  bail^  and  in  some  pases,  of  im- 
prisoning whomever  he  thought >  guilty  of 
a  libel ;  no  papers  were  moved  for,  no  in- 
quiry instituted,  no  documents  produced, 
nay,  no  statement  whatever  made,  further 
than  was  to  be  found  in  the  meagre,  un- 
satisfactory, and  unsubstantiated  preamble 
of  the  Bill ;  when  he  recollected  this,  he 
felt  that  his  expectation  of  his  motion  be- 
in^  acceded  to  by  the  supporters  of  that 
Bill,  was  rather  a  proof  of  his  own  simr 
plicity,  than  a. fair  consequence  to  be 
drawn  from  the  former  conduct  of  those 
noble  persons.  He  complimented  them 
on  their  consistency  in  refusing  all  infor* 
mation  respecting  the  conseqaence  of  a 
law,  for  the  enactment  of  which  they  had 
assigned  no  reasons,  and  ibr  the  allega- 
tions in  which  they  had  adduced  no  evi- 
dence I '  hot  surely  it  was  natural  for  their 
lordships,  who,  if  they  had  reasons  for 
adopting  the  law,  must  have  adopted  it 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  offences  and 
securing  the  ends  of  public  justice,  to  in- 
quire whether  those  ends  had  been  accom- 
plished; to  learn  how  often  and  withwhisit 
efiect  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  hati 
been  resorted  to ;  to  ascertain  whether 
libels  had  increased  or  diminished  since 
these  new  powers  had  been  granted ;  and, 
above  all,  to  discover  whether  the  convic- 
tions obtained  bore  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  informations  laid,  than  they  did  be- 
fore the  Tatter  were  armed  with  such  un- 
usual, and,  hitherto,  unconstitutional  con- 
sequences.—On  such  grouiids,  the  House 
seemed  to  him  called  upon  to  adopt  the 
motigit  which  he  should  that  night  make ; 
but  he  did  not  mean  to  disguise  from  their 
lordships,  that  he  had  further  views  in 
making  it,  that  bj9<thougbt  other  circum- 
stances required  inquiry,  and  that  the  in- 
formation which  his  motion,  if  acceded  to, 
would  produce,  would  lead  to  the  neces- 
sity of  other  proceedings.  He  would  say 
little  of  his  own  motives  in  coming  for- 
ward on  the  occasion,  but  he  niust  trouble 
the  House  with  one  or  two  observations 
in  disclaiming  the  intentions,  which,  he 
feared,  those  most  adverse  to  his  views, 
and  those  most  eager  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  all  prosecutions  for  libel,  might- 
concur  in  imputing  to  him.  It  was  not 
his  inteation  to  meddle  with  #ie  law  of 
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libel ;  as  jie  shopld  afterwards  explain,  he 
did  not  feel  his  knowledge  of  the  laws 
sufficient  to  justify  him  in  attempting  to 
do  all  which,  according  to  his  imperfect 
and  perhaps  theoretical  vieiv  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  should  think  desirable  to  be  done. 
Indeed,  limited  as  was  the  object  of  his 
motion,  and  even  the  measures  he  meant 
to  build  on  it,  it  might  well  be  asked  how 
and  why  he,  who  had  neither  learning  nor 
professional  habits  to  give  bis  opinion  au- 
thority, should  venture  to  descend  into  a 
field  which  was  so  much  better  adapted  for 
the  display  of  those  qualities,  for  which  so 
many  noble  and  learned  lords  in  the  House 
were  eminently  distinguished.  He  would 
speak  fairly  on  this  subject,  he  would  own 
that  if,  on  a  review  of  our  history,  he  had 
found  that  all  or  even  a  large  portion  of 
the  laws  which  had  improved  our  con- 
stitution, which  had  vindicated  the  rigliti 
of  the  people,  and  which  had  purified  the 
administration  of  justice,  had  originated 
from  persons  of  that  profession,  or  from 
individuals  dignified  with  the  honours  of 
their  profession,  he  should  have  felt 
abashed  in  coming  forward  on  such  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  records  of  our  legislature 
proved,  that  our  ancestors,  though  not  iii 
the  profession  of  the  law,  had  not  hesitated 
to  correct  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
it*  and  with  few  exceptions,  that  the  most 
eminent  magistrates  had  seldom  been 
forward  in' supporting,  much  less  sug- 
gesting, those  measures,  which,  when 
adopted,  had  become  the  theme  of  uni- 
versal praise,  and  the  most  perfect  mo- 
dels of  t)ur  legislative  wisdom.  Without 
going  back  to  ship-money,  dispensing 
power,  and  the  opinion  of  the  judges  there- 
upon, he  would  confine  himself  strictly  to 
such  as  were  in  pari  materid  with  those  which 
affected  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  had 
not,  for  instance,  heard  that,  in  the  contro- 
versy in  which  Milton  drew  his  formidable 
pen,  the  lawyers  had  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves  against  the  practice 
of  licensing  books  previous  to  publica- 
tion. He  did  not  find  when  the  law  by 
which  that  practice  prevailed,  first  ex- 
pired in  Charles  2d's  time,  that  it  was 
the  suggestion  of  the  judges  which  oc- 
casioned its  expiration.  He  could  not  learn 
what  were  the  efforts  made  against  it  by 
the  luminaries  of  the  law,  when  it  was  re- 
vived under  James  the  2d.  He  thought 
he  recollected  that,  at  the  final  expiration 
of  that  pernicious  and  degrading  custom 
in  William  3d's  time,  the  press  did  not 
receive  the  warmest  support^  nay,  that  it 
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did  not  escape  some  degree  of  opposi* 
tion  from  those  to  whom  the  execution 
of  the  laws  was  intrusted.    Certain  he 
was,  that  in  latter  limes,  the  great  and 
important  victory  obtained  over  corrupt 
usage  and  bad  law,  by  an  act,  which  he 
reverenced,  not  less  for  its  enactments 
than  for  its  author,  to  which  his  learned 
friend  near  him  had  so  eminently  contri- 
buted, and  which  was  commonly  known 
by  a  name  which  was  sufficient  to  revive 
in   his  mind   the  stronj^st  ^motions  of 
veneration  and  gratitude ;  certain  he  was, 
that  that  great  act,  which  restored  juries 
to  their  rights,  and  rescued  the  press  from 
servitude   and    oppression,    was    carried 
through  that  House,  not  at  the  instigation, 
but  in  direct  defiance  of  those  who  at  that 
time  presided  in  our  courts  of  justice,  and 
who  had  recorded  on  their  lordships' Joor^ 
nals,  their  opinion  against  a  measure  which, 
in  its  efiects,  as  in  its  principles,  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  among  the  most  bene- 
ficial laws  that,  in  modern  times,  had  re- 
ceived   the    sanction  of   the  legislature. 
Indeed,  if  he  were  disposed  to  dwell  on 
so  invidious  a  theme,  be  thought  that, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  stations,  he 
could    deduce    reasons  why  such    laws 
scarcely  ever  originated  with  the  bench, 
and  might  be  considered  as  fortunate  if 
they  did  not  receive  active    opposition 
from  that  quarter.     Conscious  (as  he  was 
sore  the  present  judges,  and,  above  all, 
his  noble  and  learned  friend,  who  with  so 
much  advantage  to  the  country  presided  at 
the  Kin^s-bench,  must  necessarily  be)  of 
the  rectitude  of  their  own  intentions,  they 
must  naturally  be  less  aware  than  others 
of  the  evils  of  discretionary  power ;  fully 
determined  not  to  abuse  it,  they  were  less 
likely  to  see  the  objection  of  the  liability 
to  abuse,  which  applies  to  all  discretionary 

f»ower  whatever,  and  for  this  reason  were 
ittle  disposed  to  suggest,  and  seldom 
could  be  w<Ai  to  support,  restraints  on  the 
exercise  of  authority.  But  such  should 
not  be  the  feelings  of  a  legislature,  such 
was  not  the  duty  of  parliament;  and  there 
the  constitution  had  wisely,  prudently, 
and,  perhaps,  for  this  very  reason,  placed 
the  right  of  legislation,  of  regulation,  of 
correction,  instead  of  blindly  surrender- 
ing the  enactment  of  laws  to  those  whose 
province  it  was  to  execute  them.  He  did 
not,  therefore,  think  that  a  member  of  that 
House  was  disqualified  from  ofiering  an 
ameiidment  in  the  laws,  because  he  had 
not  been  trained  in  the  practice  of  them ; 
httt  he  felt  his^wn  personal  inabiUly  too 
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much  to  venture  any  extensive  plan,  and, 
indeed,  he  did  not  think  that  the  occasion 
required  it.     He  was  not,  therefore,  about 
to  propose  any  innovation  in  the  principle 
of  the  law  of  libel ;  that  law  was  not,  in 
his  view,  perfect  and  faultless;  but  yet  it 
might,  and  had  been,  administered  with- 
out practical  injustice;  and  though  in  his 
Utopia,   the    punishment  of  libel  might 
form  a  very  short  chapter  indeed,  he  did 
not  think  himself  warranted  on  this,  or 
any  other  occasion,  in  making  the  remedy 
larger  and  more  extensive  than  the  evil. 
At  the  same  time  he  must  observe,  that,  in 
discussing  any  subject  connected  with  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  the  law^of  libel, 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  view  those 
great  {Principles  which  distinguished  the 
crime  of  libel  from  most  other  offences. 
In  one  respect  it  was  like  treason ;  for 
treason  and  libel  (he  meant  throughout 
public  state  libels,  for  private  slander  was 
a  different,  and  in  his  mind  a  much  more 
heinous  offence),  were  both  crimes  directly 
against  the  government,  in  which  the  pub- 
lic prosecutor,  and  even  the  magistracy 
itself,  were  more  or  less  the  parties  ag- 
grieved.    The   wise  institution  of  juries, 
especially  since  the  Libel  Act,  in  some 
measure  provided  for  this  difficulty ;  and 
in  the  cases  of  treason  the  merciful  and 
enlightened  law  of  this  country  had  in- 
vented many  fences  against  the  hand  ofi 
power,  for  the  person  accused.    Yet,  after 
all,  the  difficulty  was  more  or  less  inhe- 
rent in  the  nature  of  the  thing ;   it  must 
and  it  ever  would  be  the  bias  of  men  en- 
trusted with  power,  to  confound  successful 
but  lawful  opposition  with  treasonable  re- 
sistance, and  a  powerful  exposure  of  the 
follies  or  wickedness  of  ministers  and  men 
in  power,  with  seditious,  libels  and  ca- 
lumny.    The  ingenuity  of  man  could  not 
devise  a  system  of  law  where  in  cases  of 
this  natur^,  he  would  not  say  the  preju- 
dice, but   the  inclination  of  those   who 
were  to  execute  the  laws,  was  not  gene-  . 
rally  to  convict  men  accused  of  having 
traiHgressed  them  ;    and  in  libel  it  should 
further  be  observed,  that  contrary  to  all 
other  crimes,  that  which  approached  the 
confines  of  guilt,  was  not  only  innocent, 
but  meritorious  and  useful.     Government 
could  never  feel  an  interest  in  proving  a 
robbery  on  the  man  who  had  not  robbed, 
but  it  might  feel  an  interest  in  coi)victing 
a  political  writer  of  a  libel  which  he  had 
never  written.  The  innocent  might  be  de- 
terred from  indififerent  actions  by  a  fear  of 
being  suspected  to  commit  a  robbery  of 
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other  ofience ;  but  thiSj  though  ^rexatious 
to  individuaUj  would  be  no  extensiye  in- 
jury to  the  commuuity :  but  if  writers, 
able  to  expose  the  imbecility  of  our  coua- 
cilsi  and  to  point  out  to  the  people  an^  to 
parliament  the  cause  of  any  public  misfor- 
tune, were  deterred  by  the  apprehension 
of  incurring  the  penalty  of  libelling,  they 
would  be  deterred  from  a  positive  good — 
the  community  deprived  of  a  real  advan- 
tage—and ibe  interests  of  the  people 
.deeply  and  perhaps  irreparably  injured. 
It  was,  after  all,  public  discussion,  open  in- 
vestigation of  public  affairs,  and  in  one 
word,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  formed 
the  most  salutary  check  on  political  men,^ 
.  on  governments,  and  even  on  legislatures*' 
themselves.  These  were  in  his  judgment 
principles  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  either 
in  regulating  or  in  executing  the  laws  re- 
garding  that  liberty ;  at  least  these  were 
the  principles  which  he  had  imbibed  at 
the  earliest  period,  and  which  he  believed 
and  trusted  be  should  never  abandon  to  the 
latest  h'>ur  of  his  life.  He  had  learnt  them 
from  the  first  authorities,  and  many  of 
those  who  bad  supported  them  in  this 
country  drew  from  .them  consequences 
with  respect  to  Ex  Oficio  Informations 
much  stronger  than  any  which  he  should 
urge  to  their  lordships.  Indeed  he  knew 
that  many  had  doubted  the  legality 
of  Ex  Officio  informations  altogether.  In 
such  an  abstruse  point  he  was  not  com- 
petent to  judge  ;  he  was  almost  ashamed 
of  giving  his  opinion,  for  none  of  their 
lordships  could  think  it  worth  hearing. 
He  would  however  observe,  that  although 
they  seemed  to  flow  from  an  anomalous, 
perhaps  a  suspicious  source,  though  they 
might  come,  in  the  shape  of  civil  actions 
from  the  Court  of  Exchequer,- where  he  be- 
lieved the  first  trace  of  ihem  was  to  be 
found,  yet  that  was  at  such  a  remote  pe- 
riod, (Ed,  3.)  and  there  was  not  only  such 
a  stream  of  precedent  in  their  favour,  but 
the  legislature  had  so  often  by  inference 
ad  nitted,  had  so  recently  and  in  such 
good  times  regulated  them,  that  he  did 
not  understand  what  constituted  legality, 
if  thev  were  not  legal,  especially  as,  on 
the  solemn  argument  upon  their  legality, 
the  Court  was  unanimous  in  favour  of  them. 
He  knew  that  on  that  occasion  an  obUer  die- 
iUfu  of  Lord  Hale  was  quoted  from  memo- 
ry by  a^counsel,  but  Lord  Holt  said,  that 
Lord  Hale  blamtd  the  abuse,  and  did  not 
question  the  legality  of  informations ;  and 
eveii  if  it  were  o'herwise,  the  olriier  dictum 
of  a  man  great  as  Lord  Uale^  (and  a  greater 


never  adorned  a  court  of  justice  in  any- 
country)  was  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
stream  of  uninterrupted  precedent,  the  then 
admission,  and  the  subsequent  sanction,  of 
parliament  itself.  He  did  therefore  thinlc 
they  were  legal,  though  he  felt  it  pre- 
sumptuous in  him  to  say  so  much  whea 
he  knew  that  such  men  as  Glynn  and 
Dunning,  as  well  as  others,  bad  more  re- 
cently questioned  the  principles  and  pre- 
cedents on  firhich  they  rested.  The  au* 
thority  of  these  eminent  men  was  yet 
more  decidedly  against  the  .expediency 
and  necessity  of  such  a  power  being  vested 
in  the  Attorney  General.  Many  who  now- 
heard  him  might  recollect,  that  on  a  mo- 
tion of  a  near  relation  of  a  noble  lord  op- 
posite, a  minority  of  78  voted  in  the  other 
House  for  the  suppression  of  that  power  ; 
and  that  in  that  minority,  besides  other 
great  names,  were  the  distinguished  law- 
yers, Serjeant  Glyno,  Mr.  Wedderburn, 
and  IVfr.  Dunning.  The  two  last  had  risen  to 
the  highest  judicial  situations,  and  the  last 
especially,  (though  he  had  not  the  good 
fortune  of  having  l^nown  him)  was  by  all 
who  ha^d  lived  with  him  acknowledged  to 
be  a  man  in  legal  acquirements  equal 
to  any  that  had  preceded  or  follovi-ed 
him; 'in  acuteness,  subtlety,  and  argu- 
ment: unrivalled;  and  not  less  distin- 
guished for  his  piTre  and  ardent  love  of  li- 
berty than  for  his  deep  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  '  of  his  country.  The  hon. 
and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  had 
recently  avowed  that  he  was  his  tutor  and 
preceptor  in  the  law,  and  thought  it  no 
mean  subject  of  boast  that  he  was  such 
a  man's  pupil  and  follower.  This  great 
man  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  and 
offered  to  maintain  in  parliament  or  iu 
courts  of  justice,  that  Ex  Officio  Informa- 
tions were  productive  of  nothing  but 
mischief,  were  to  all  good  purposes  null 
and  unnecessary,  and  were'  only  calcu- 
lated for  oppression  $tnd  abuse.  Perhaps 
he  was  not  far  from  agreeing  with  that 
opinion,  but  he  did  not  mean  to  enforce  it^ 
or  to  avail  himself  of  Mr.  DunningV 
great  authority  to  urge  the  suppression  of 
that  power  altogether.  But  he  quoted 
him,  and  he  quoted  him  with  confidence, 
to  protect  hiqi  from  the  imputation  of 
rashness  in  supposing  thaV,  an  enormoua 
increase  of  a  practice  so  liable  to  abuse 
called  for  inquiry.  He  sheltered  himself 
under  his  authority  in  expressing  an 
opinion  far  short  of  that  eminent  lawyec'g 
on  the  subject,  but  he  would  acknow- 
ledge that  if  Ei  Officio  laCormations  cootie* 
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Dued  to  iticreue  to  number  and  to  be 
applied  to  fuch  cases  as  they  had  been 
oHate,  the  power  had  better  be  suppress* 
ed  altogether  at  the  risk  of  government 
losing  the  advantages,  if  any,  which  its  ex-' 
ercise  might  occasionally  afford,  than  be 
preserved  at  the  much  greater  risk  of  sartc- 
tioning  such  abuse,  and  producing  such 
hardships  and  grievances  as  must  result 
to  the  subject  fron>  it 

He  came  now  more  immediately  to 
the  subject  of  his  motion,  and  it  would 
hardly  be  necessary  to  explain  the  nature 
of  that  power  which  it  was  his  object  to 
restrain  and  regulate.  He  understood 
that  there  were  three  modes  of  proceed- 
ing against  libel,  by  civil  action,  by  in- 
dictment,  and  by  information.  The  pro* 
ceeding  by  civil  action  stood  on  other 
principles;  it  was  for  reparation  of  a  private 
damage  or  injury,  not  for  a  punishment  of 
oiFence.  His  motion  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  nor  did  it  regard  the  mode  of  proceed* 
iag  by  indictment,  which  was  the  regular, 
the  safe,  the  constitutional  and  true  way, 
generally,  of  proceeding  against  any  pub* 
lie  offence  whatever— -but  of  informations 
there  %vere,  he  understood,  two  sorts,  both 
leading  to  a  criminal  trial  before  a  petty 
jury,  without  the  intervention  of  a  grand 
jury,  and  the  solemnities  which  attended 
that  previous  proceeding.  Both  modes 
ot  information,  in  theCrown  Office  and  by 
the  Attorney  Cicneral,  had  once  been  to 
practical  purposes  of  a  similar  nature  and 
effect,  but  by  a  law  of  William  and  Mary 
(a  law  the  existence  of  which  he  trusted 
would  not  again  be  denied,  as  it  had  been 
in  Jb08)  the  informations  of  the  Crown 
Office  were  in  effect  confined   to  private 

{Kosecutors,  and  were  only  granted  by 
eave  of  the  court,  which  was  in  the  habit 
of  requiring  many  circumstances  of  ag* 
gravation  before  it  complied  with  such  an 
application.  The  same  act  required  a  recog- 
nisance (now  much  too  small)  from  the 
prosiBCutor,  but  as  the  crown  could  not 
enter  into  recognizances,  and  the  high 
office  of  Attorney  General  was  considered 
as  less  liable  to  abuse,  and  more  exposed 
to  responsibility  and  punishment  if  abused, 
his  Informations  Ex  Oficie  were  left.  The 
grounds  of  that  bill  had  been  the  numer- 
ous and  vexatious  prosecutions,  and  the  ex* 
pences  to  which  parties  had  been  put  with- 
oot  being  brought  to  trial,  and  other 
grievances  of  a  Himilar  nature.  Such  were 
the  allegationsin  the  preamble,  and  similar, 
he  contended*  would  be  found  the  grounds 
for  some  legislative  interference  on  the 


subject  of£rQ0icto  Informations  no)r.  That 
they  were  liable  to  abuse,  no  man  could 
deny.  Those  who  disapproved  them  and 
those  who  thought  them  necessary,  must 
concur  in  thinking  them  anomalous,  at 
least,  in  their  nature,  aud  peculiarly  liable 
to  abuse.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  whose  opinion 
of  their  illegality  he  had  presumed  to 
question,  did  certainly,  not  in  an  obiter 
dicium,  not  on  the  report  of  doubtful  wit» 
nesses,  but  in  his  excellent  and  deliberato 
work  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  distinctly 
imply  his  distrust  of  the  uses  to  which  they 
might  be  perverted;  did  in  the  most 
marked  manner  record  his  sense  of  the 
danger  to  which  a  frequent  recurrence  of 
them  would  be  exposed.  He  says,  on 
criminal  informations,  that  two  things  are 
observable;  I  at — That  they  are  not  appli- 
cable to  cases  where  life  or  limb  are  af- 
fected. 2dly,  That  in  all  criminal  prose- 
cutions  the  most  safe  and  regular  me-, 
thod,  and  the  most  consonant  to  Magna 
Charta  and  the  statutes  of  l^.dvvard  3d,i«by 
the  presentment  or  indictment  of  twelve 
sworn  men.  When  this  great  lawyer  says* 
that  it  is  observable  that  informations  will 
not  lie  for  crimes  affecting  life  or  limb, 
he  does  nut  mean  simply  to  inform  his 
reader  of  that  fact,  for  in  the  very  page  of 
the  work  he  had  told  him  that  they  would 
nut ;  but  he  says  it  is  observable,  meaning 
that  an  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  it ; 
and  what  was  that  inference  ?  Why  un- 
questionably that  the  law  itself  felt  and  ad- 
mitted, that  such  proceeding  was  less  fa- 
vourable to  the  subject  than  the  mode  of 
indictment;  that  it  mercifully  would  not 
expose  the  limbs  and  lives  oi  the  people 
to  the  risks  of  this  more  summary  pro- 
ceeding, though  in  cases  leading  to  less 
fatal  consequences  it  might  allow  it  to  be 
occasionally  resorted  to.  Yet  even  in  these 
it  is  further  observ-ible,  s^ys  that  learned 
and  excellent  judge,  that  the  most  safe, 
regular,  and  constitutional  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, is  by  indictment  of  twelve  sworn 
men.  He  saw  the  anomaly,  he  perceived 
the  danger,  he  warned  the  public  minis- 
ters, in  that  memorable  passage,  of  the 
consequent. es  of  too  frequent  a  use.  of 
this  formidable  weapon,  with  which  the 
mercy  of  our  law  would  not  even  entrust  its 
officers  in  contests  where  the  existence  of 
the  subject  was  at  stake.  Ob,  but  (it 
might  be  said)  lord  Hale  was  averse  to 
these  proceedings,  because  in  bis  time 
they  had  been  much  abused  in  a  way  thai 
the  law  has  since  regulated  and  remedied  ; 
besides,  it  might  possibly  be  added,  on  the 
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authority  of  Roger  North,  Hale,  though  an 
excellent  and  upright  man,  was"  in  all  his 
judgments  swayed  by  a  bias  to  popularity, 
by  a  laudable  but  perhaps  overstrained 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  liberty. 
Be  it  so,  and  let  us  bear  what  the  apolo- 
gists, what  the  admirers  of  this  power 
of  filing  Ex  Officio  Informations  say,  even 
^hen  they  are  urging  its  propriety  and 
necessity,  of  its  nature  and  chsiracter.  He 
would  quote  Blackstone,  an  author  to  whom 
all  Englishmen  were  indebted  for  the 
perspicuity  with  which  he  had  explained 
the  laws  of  his  country,  but  who  was  never 
accused  of  any  violent  spirit  of  r,eform, 
and  whose  book,  with  all  its  merits  both  of 
style  and  matter,  was  certainly  a  laboured, 
though  in  a  great  measure  a  just  pane- 
gyric on  the  whole  system  of  British 
jurisprudence.  Blackstone  was  so  at- 
tached to  these  Informations  Ex  Officio,  that 
he  ailed ges  them  (he  read  the  words)  "  to 
^'  be  necessary  not  only  to  the  ease  and  safe- 
'•  ty  but  even  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
'*  executive  government.  He  then  had  no 
undue  bias  against  them ;  he  at  least  might 
be  heard  as  a  competent  and  impartial 
judge  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
power  was  to  be  executed,  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence  against  which  it 
ought  to  be  exclusively  employed.  He 
wished  the  House  to  attend  to  the  words, 
and  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  the 
words  of  the  defender  of  the  powers  at  the 
very  moment  that  he  was  vindicating  them 
from  the  charge  of  illegality  and  support- 
ing the  necessity  of  their  existence.  He 
says  then,  *'  the  object  of  the  King's  own 
«'  prosecutions  filed  Ex  Officio  by  his  own 
"  Attorney  General  are  properly  such 
"  enormous  misdemeanors  as  peculiarly 
''  tend  to  disturb  or  endanger  his  govern- 
"  ment,  or  to  molest  him,  or  affront  him  in 
"  the  discharge  of  his  royal  functions. 
''  For  offences  so  high  and  dangerous,  in 
«*  the  punishment  or  prevention  of  which  a 
*'  moment's  delay  would  be  fatal,  the  law 
"  has  given  to  the  Crown  the  power  of  an 
*•  immediate 'prosecution.**  Here  then  was 
the  admission  of  its  supporter  in  aid  of 
the  argument  drawn  from  the  nature  of  so 
summary  a  proceeding,  and  from  the  au- 
thority of  Lord  Hale,  that  it  was  a  power 
peculiirly  liable  to  abuse;  that  if  legal,  if 
expedient,  if  useful,  it  was  only  so  upon 
extraordinary  and  urgent  occasions :  that  it 
was  a  weapon  to  be  drawn  only  in  moments 
of  danger,  but  that  could  not  be  wielded 
on  every  slight  occasion,  without  injury 
lo  Ihe  society.  By  this  criterion,  by  judge 


Blackstone*s  own  definition,  let  the  late 
exercise  of  it  be  tried.  Had  it  been  a  Go- 
liath*s  sword  which  had  never  quitted  the 
temple,  but  on  great  and  critical  occa- 
sionst  Had  it  led  to  immediate  punish*^ 
ments  ?  His  inquiries  gave  rjse  to  a  very 
different  suspicion.  He  thought  he  could 
perceive  in  the  frequency  and  nature  of 
their  exercise,  that  as  informations  had 
formerly  been  perverted  fron>  their  lawful 
purposes  to  those  first  of  extortion,  and 
then  of  vexation,  they  had  now  been  dis- 
torted to  means  of  influence.  If  they  were 
intended  for  t*he  prosecution  of  ofiences  ia 
the  punishment  of  which  one  moment's 
delay  would  be  fatal,  how  and  why  did  it 
happen  that,  between  the  filing  of  the  in- 
formation and  the  trial,  not  moments,  not 
days, hot  terms,  but  months,  and  even  years 
elapsed  ?  How  did  it  happen  that  afier  trial 
and  conviction,  weeks,  months,  and  indefi- 
nite periods  were  suffered  to  elapse  without 
bringing  the  criminals  to  judgment  ?  Was 
not  this  a  ground  of  suspicion  ?  If  this 
mode  of  proceeding  had  been  resorted  Xo, 
not  for  the  punishment  of  9£Pences,  but  for 
the  prevention  of  lawful  opposition  in  the 
periodical  press,  what  other  symptoms  of 
that  abuse  would  appear,  but  a  long  period 
between  accusation  and  trial,  betweea 
conviction  and  punishment  ?  The  power 
was  confided  for  the  better  prosecution  of 
enormous  misdemeanours  ;  had  it  not  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  writers 
into  compromise,  compliance,  and  servi- 
i  ity  ?  These  were  surmises  indeed,  but  they 
were  surmises  founded  on  facts  which  be 
would  broad  ly  state  to  the  House.  He  meant 
the  fact  of  increased  frequency  of  £x  Officio 
Informations.  He  had  procured  an  account, 
and  it  appeared  that  for  seven  years  inclu- 
sive the  Ex  Officio  Informations  filed  had 
been  14;  that  within  the  last  3  years 
there  had  been  42.  What  I  had  enormous 
misdemeanours,  had  offences  in  the  pu- 
nishment of  which  a  moment*8  delay  would 
be  fatal,  increased  in  a  ratio  of  8  to  I  in 
the  course  of  these  last  three  years,  and 
if  not,  was  there  not  reason  to  suspect 
abuse,  when  the  principle  on  which  the 
power  of  filing  such  informations  was  so 
notoriously  and  evidently  departed  from  ? 
If  he  was  not  mistaken  no  less  than  26 
were  neither  brought  to  punishment  nor 
even  to  trial  ?  Why  then,  either  £jr  Qffido 
Informations  had  been  applied  to  cases 
which  in  Blackstone's  opinion  did  not. 
justify  a  resort  to  them,  or  twenty  six 
enormous  misdemeanours  threatening  the 
state  with  destruction^  twenty  six-offences  in 
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the  panifthment  of  which  one  moment's 
delay  might  be  ruin,  had  escaped  anpo- 
nished  and  untried,  ai^i  yet  the  croWn  was 
on  the  head  of  our  lawful  sovereign,  their 
lordships  and  parliament  were  in  full  pos- 
session of  their  privileges^  and  the  consti- 
totionand  the  country  had  escaped  revolu* 
tionand  ruin,  in  spite  of  these  successful  ^d 
ODpanisbed  crimes,  with  which  they  were 
encompassed.  It  was  preposterous  to  say 
that  such  occasions  only  had  drawvn  forth 
the  42  Ex  Officio  Informations  ;  it  would 
be  childish  and  blind  to  notorious  facts  to 
deny,  that  they  had  been  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intimidation  and  of  influence. 
He  wished  to  avoid  the  mention  of  parti- 
cular instances,  but  when  he  found  that  in 
some  instances  the  subordinate  agents, 
the  printer,  the  publisher,  the  editor,  were 
informed  against,  and  the  author  allowed 
to  escape  ;  in  others,  all  were  proceeded 
against ;  in  others  the  authors  only ;  and 
when  he  compared  the  cases  in  which 
the  opposite  principles  of  proceeding  had 
been  adopted,  his  suspicions  were  strongly 
confirmed.  The  law  undoubtedly  ena- 
bled the  crown  to  prosecute  the  writer, 
the  publisher  and  vender  of  a  libel,  and 
though  he  thought  that  power  was  given 
it  not  exactly  with  the  view,  not  exactly 
€0  inimiu  with  which  it  had  been  often  ex- 
ercised, yet  he  knew  that  many  thought 
otherwise.  He  had  differed  witli  many  of 
his  friends  in  private  on  this  subject,  and 
battled  it  with  them,  but  he  owned  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  ideal  case,  which 
Aey  had  frequently  selected,  to  expose  the 
danger  of  his  systen),  of  dropping  all  prose- 
cution of  the  subordinate  agents  when  the 
principal  was  discovered,  had  been  really 
and  in  earnest  selected  by  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral of  this  day  to  apply  it.  He  then  stated, 
tbatduring  lord  Grenville's  administration 
there  had  been  but  one  information  filed  Ex 
(J^cio  by  his  learned  friend  sir  Arthur  Piff- 
gott,  to  whom  he  must  on  many  accounts  al- 
ways feel  the  strongest  private  affection 
and  gratitude,  but  who  was  entitled  to  the 
public  thanks  of  the  country  for  his  uni- 
form and  opright  conduct  both  in  and  out 
of  office,  and  who  was  in  his  humble  judg- 
ment one  of  the  first  ornaments  of  his 
profession,  and  without  exception  as  pure, 
as  honourable  and  as  constitutional  a 
character  as  in  the  connse  of  his  life  he 
had  erer  been  <!onnected  with.  He  was  a 
tnan  he  could  not  mention  bat  to  praise, 
be  was  one  of  whose  merits  lie  could  never 
say  so  much  as  from  the  bottom  of  his 
beart   he    thought     they    were    intitled 


.     March  4,  1811.  [I4f 

to.  That  constitutional  lawyer  had  filed 
an  information  against  the  Morning  Post 
for  what  appeared  to  him  a  libel  of  a  na- 
ture to  produce  immediate  mischief,  per- 
haps mutiny  itself,  among  our  troops.  /It 
asserted  that  our  troops  were  embarked 
in  rotten  transports,  and  it  implied,  at 
least  so  sir  Arthur  Piggott  thought,  that 
they  were  selected  for  the  purpose  because 
they  were  rotten  and  unsafe.  If  this  were 
so,  a  worse  libel  there  could  not  be,  nor  one 
which  required  more  immediate  prosecu- 
tion. It  happened,  however,  that  before 
it  came  to  trial  the  ministry  was  changed, 
and  sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  who  succeeded  his 
learned  friend,  entered  very  shortly  after* 
wards  a  noHproufui ;  and  why  did  he  so  ? 
because  the  author  was  given  up.  But  he 
begged  leave  to  observe,  that  though  bis 
name  was  surseudered,  he  was  stated  to  be 
abroad,  and  no  further  proceeding  was 
instituted.  He  (lord  Holland)  approved  as 
much,  perhaps,  more  than  any  man  of  this 
principle  ;  be  thought  till  this  instance 
that  he  pushed  it  to  tne  extreme,  but  then 
it  must  be  impartially  applied  ;  and  when 
he  foimd  that  in  other  instances,  where 
the  authors  were  known,  the  pablishen, 
nay  the  printers,  were  selected  by  prefer* 
ence  for  prosecution  and  punishment,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  ^ome  other  motive^ 
and  not  the  principle  so  exclusively  ap* 
plied  to  the  Morning  Post,  induced  the 
Attorney  General  to  adopt  this  conduct. 
If  it  was  on  the  principle,  it  would  have 
applied  to.  all ;  if  it  was  accident,  it  at  least 
was  singular  that  it  fell  on  a  newspaper 
so  professedly  devoted  to  ministers.  He 
would  ask  in  Latin  words,  which  he  recoU 
lected  somewhere,  thopgh  he  knew  not 
where,  sijustitut  cau»d  cur  een  m  onma  f  st 
mkericordia  cur  in  Imncf  Was  it  or  was  it 
not  the  Protestant  Letters  which  atoned 
in  the  Attorney  General's  eyes  for  the 
crime  of  exciting  our  army  to  mutiny,  by 
false  reports  and  base  and  unfounded  ca- 
lumnies on  the  government  ?  When  he 
perceived  a  vigilance,  that  in  three  years 
discovered  near  four  times  the  number 
of  heinous  offences  that  his  predecessore 
had  detected  in  twice  the  time  ;  when  he 
looked  at  his  rigour  on  one  band,  and  the 
solitary  instance  of  his  mercy  on  the 
other,  it  would  not  be  charity,  it  would 
be  blindness,  not  to  suspect;  it  would 
not  be  candour,  it  would  be  hypocrisy, 
not  to  say  that  the  Attorney  General 
had  exercised  these  powers  for  the  purposes 
of  influence,  instead  of  confining  them  to 
the  legitimate  cases  of  necessity,  for  which 
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sloiie  they  were  entrasted  to  hini.  He 
iviihed  the  House  to  consider  what  was 
the  effect  of  such  Information,  even 
where  no  sentence  was  passed,  no  verdict 
obtained,  no  trial  instituted  ;  the  bare 
opera^on  of  an  Attorney  General  so  ac- 
cusing a  man,  put  him  at  once  to  an  ex- 
pence  of  from  601,  to  200/.  without  the 
possibility  of  being  indemnified.  It  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  fine  of  that 
aum,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  inflict  as  otlen  as  he  chose,  on 
every  writer,  proprietor,  editor,  or  printer 
of  a  public  new8paper.*-Such  a  power 
might  be  right,  might  be  necessary,  but 
surely  it  was  one,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
the  -ofBcer  entrusted  with  it  should  be 
narrowly  watched,  according  to  every 
dictate  of  public  prudence,  and  every 
maxim  of .  our  jealous  constitution.  He 
would  not  deny  that  k>ther  extraneous  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  rendered  this  jealousy 
with  respect  to  Ex  Officio  Informations  more 
necessary  jn  his  mind,  than  at  other  pe- 
riods.—He  felt  indeed  that  the  power  of 
imprisoning  criminals  in  distant  and  dif- 
ferent jails,  was  a  power  which  resided  in 
the  courts  of  this  kingdom,  and  which,  it 
was  proper  on  various  considerations  of 
policy,  of  safety,  and  in  some  cases  of 
humanity*  too,  should  reside  in  the  court 
which  passed  sentence  upon  them  ;  he 
was  far  from  accusing  (God  forbid  he 
should)  the  present  judges,  of  haying  in- 
tentionally abused  that  power,  but  he  did 
humbly  think,  that  in  effect  the  impri- 
sonment of  individuals  convicted  of  the 
same  libel  in  distant  and  different  jails  had 
operated  as  a  severe  and  as  an  unequal  ag- 
gravation of  punishment,  and  he  could 
not  but  think  that  it  was  not  (to  use  a  law 
phrase  again)  eo  uUuitu  that  the  judges 
were  entrusted  with  it.  Another  point  of 
a  yet  more  delicate  nature  was  Special 
Juries  :  on  this  much  irritation,  much 
suspicion,  prevailed,  he  knew  not  whe- 
ther it  was  founded,  he  was  sure  that, 
well  or  ill  founded,  it  ought'  to  be  discuss- 
ed and  examined.-^He,  however,  did  not 
mean  to  say  more  of  special  juries  than 
the  law  entitled  him ;  for  of  special  juries, 
he  might  observe,  as  lord  Hate  had  ob- 
served of  criminal  informations,  that  they 
coald  not  try  cases  in  which  life  or  limb 
were  affected  i  and  this  was  observable 
with  regard  to  special  juries,  for  the  same 
reason  that^  lord  Hale  said  it  was  obser- 
vable with'^respect  to  informations.  The 
plain  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  was 


this,  that  special  juries  were  less  favour- 
able to  the  defendaat  in  criminal  causes 
than  common  juries;  and  it  is  further 
worthy  of  remark,  that  till  times  com- 
paratively recent,  (he  believed  Geo.  2d's) 
special  juries  could  only  be  obtained  by 
consent  of  both  parties.  Now  all  criminal . 
informations  were  tried  by  special  juries, 
and  it  would  be  trifling  with  their  lord- 
ships not  to  add,  that  strong  and  deep  im- 
presiiions  had  gone  abroad,  that  there  were 
even  more  reasons  than  the  law  contem- 
plated for  thinking  them,  as  at  present 
composed,  less  favourable  to  the  subject 
than  that  which  is  enjoined  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country  in  cases  where 
life  or  limb  are  concerned.— These  reasons, 
and  the  conviction  that  the  punishment  of 
libel  differed  from  the  punishment  of  all 
other  crimes  in  this  particular,  that  far 
from  checking  or  diminishing  the  evil 
produced  by  that  individual  offence,  it 
extended  and  aggravated  it  by  giving  a 
wider  circulation,  by  publishing,  if  he 
might  say  so,  a  cheaper  edition  of  the  ' 
formidable  paper,  he  felt  that  more  than 
common  pains  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  prosecutions  by  Bx  Officio  Informations, 
from  being  more  frequent  than  prodence 
would  dictate,  or  thee^^igency  of  the  times 
absolutely  require.  On  these  grounds  he 
should  on  some  future  occasion  propose  the 
following  regulations.  1st,  A  limitation  of 
the  time  at  which  it  should  be  lawful  to  file 
Informations  for  libel,  after  the  first  pub- 
lication ;  for  it  was  surely  obvious,  that 
while  the  time  was  unlimited,  every  pe- 
riodical work  might  be  for  an  indefinite 
period  entirely  dependent  on  an  Attorney 
General  :  2dly,  He  should  propose  to  fix  a 
period  at  which  the  Attorney  General 
should,  after  filing  an  Information,  be  com- 
pelled to  bring  the  accused  to  trial,  to 
drop  the  prosecution,  or  to  assign  reasons 
and  ask  leave  of  the  court  for  further  lime 
to  collect  his  witnesses  :  Sdiy^  He  should 
wish  to  limit  the  period  at  which  the  per- 
sons convicted  for  state  libels,  should  be 
liable  to  be  called  up  for  judgment;  for  a  ver- 
dict in  the  present  stat«  of  the  law,  might 
be  perverted  from  the  general -purposes  of 
punishment  and  example,  into  the  means 
of  intimidation  and  influence. — He  should 
also  move  in  the  course  of  the  session, 
unless  such  a  measure  came  recommended 
from  the  other  House,  the  repeal  of  that 
part  of  the  4.8th  of  the  King,  which  gave 
to  the  Attorney  General  the  power  of  hold- 
ing to  bail  on  Jir- Q^tio  Informations  for 
misdem^imofs.— -He  was  aware  that  there 
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ivere  two  other  remedies,  one  of  which 
wfts  founded  oq  snbstaotial  justice,  and  the 
other  enjoined  by  the  principles  of  the 
constitotiooj  which  he  owed  some  apology 
for  not  bringing  forward.  The  first  was 
that  to  which  our  ancestors  in  William 
and  Mary's  time  resorted  to  on  a  similar 
occasion  ;  namely,  some  provision  to  in- 
demnify  those  who  were  accused,  and 
cither  not  brought  to  trial  or  acquitted, 
Irom  the  heavy  and  unjust  losses  they  had 
eostained.  But  here  he  should  be  met 
with  the  principle  that  the  crown  paid  no 
costs,  and  though  injustice  could  never 
be  right,  he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  practice  of  our  laws  to  be  able 
to  estimate  the-  consequences  of  intro- 
docing  so  new  a  principle  into  them;  nor 
yet  h»d  he  knowledge  of  details,  or  in- 
genuity enough  to'  devise  t  method  of  in- 
demnifying such  persons  without  doing 
eo.  If  at  any  future  period  persons  of 
more  authority  and  more  conversant  with 
the  law  should  devise  them,  he  should 
bail  the  aospioious  moment,  and  give  such 
bumble  support  as  he  was  able  to  a  mea- 
sure which  professed  to  adapt  the  views 
of  substantial  justice,  to  the  mas^ims  and 
practices  of  £nglish  law  in  this  particular. 
The  second  mode,  which  according  .to 
strict  constitutional  principles  he  oug^  to 
adopt,  was  a  censure  on  the  Attornev 
General.-*But  he  would  briefly  state  his 
reasons  for  not  resorting  to  that  mode  of 
proceeding.  Esclusive  of  his  respect  for 
the  character  of  the  individual,  or  whom 
though  he  knew  nothing  from  personal, 
acquaintance,  he  had  always  heard  the 
bighest  character  for  learning,  for  abili- 
ties, and  for  a  disposition  amiable  in  pri- 
Tate  life,  he  did  not  wish  to  make  it  a 
personal  or  a  party  question.  He  knew 
that  in  that  case,  those  who  were  attached 
to  the  learned  gentleman  by  the  ties  of 
private  affection,  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  him  in  political  sentiments, 
might  feel  themselves  bound  on  this  oc- 
casion to  defend,  and  might  afterwards 
think  that  their  efforts  in  his  defence 
pledged  them  to  the  support  of  the  cause 
ID  which  his  interests  were  engaged. — ^His 
object  was  to  avoid  any  such  conse- 
^oencet.  He  had  not  uken  op  the  qoes- 
UoD  in  a  party  view,  though  he  did  not 
mean  to  disapprove  of  party,  which  from 
bis  soul  he  believed  necessary  in  our 
■used  constitution  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  people,  to  resist  the  encroachment 
of  power,  and  to  prevent  the  entire  subver- 
iion  of  all  authority  but  that  of  the  crown* 
(VOLJOX.) 


'But  questions  regarding  the  administra* 
tion  of  justice  should  not  lightly  be  mixed 
with  party  ot  political  struggles.  The 
sentiments  he  had  expressed  that  night 
were  not  newly  or  suddenly  taken  up^ 
he  had  always  held  the  same  principles, 
he  had  sometimes  in  that  House,  he  had 
soipetimes  elsewhere,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote them,  and  whether  supporting  go* 
vernment  or  opposing  it,  he  trust^  he 
never  should  abandon  or  forget  them.  His 
lordship  then  proceeded  to  obviate  some 
general  objections,  which  he  apprehended 
might  be,  urged  against  anv  restraint  or 
regulation  on  prosecutions  for  libel.  He 
maintained  that  complaints  of  the  in- 
creased licentiousness  of  the  press  had 
been  common  to  all  times,  that  it  was  al- 
ways in  the  mouth  of  men  in  power  and 
public  characters,  and  that  he  could  not 
fix  on  the  period  of  our  history  when,  if 
the  testimony  of  cotemporaries  was  ad- 
mitted, it  would  not  be  found  that  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press  had  reached  its 
summit.  We  should  from  this  consi* 
deration  listen  to  such  suggestions  with 
doubt;  we  might  thus  learn  to  calm 
and  moderate  our  indication  at  the 
productions  of  the  press  which  offended  us. 
—-Viewed  through  the  medium  of  a  few 
years,  libels  at  the  time  considered  as 
atrocious  often  appeared  innocent,  and  the 
punishment  to  which  they  had  been  ex- 
posed disproportionate  to  their  guilt,  and 
calculated  to  excite  disgust  at  the  laws 
rather  than  disapprobation  of  the  libeller. 
Let  us  then  ask  ourselves,  what  will  be  thtt 
opinion  of  future  times  of  those  papers  at 
which  we  feel  indignation,  and  check  our 
resentment  by  appealing  as  it  were  to  the 
calmer  judgment  of  posterity,  collected 
from  the  manner  in  which  we  contemplate 
the  conduct  of  those  who  went  before  os. 
We  should  indeed  find  that  our  best  classical 
authorSfSwif^ddison  himself.  Pope,  might 
have  been  punished,  if  all  that  had  beea 
considered  as  libel  had  been  tried,  con- 
victed, and  condemned.  Would  any  wriitr 
now  be  permitted  to  speak  of  a  living 
judge,  as  Pope  had  done  in  the  line. 

Hard  words  and  hanging,  if  yoar  judge  be  Pfefs  f 

He  did  not  mean  by  this  to  justify  the 
abuse  of  the  press,  God  forbid  !  But  he  did 
mean  to  deprecate  all  passion  and  irrita- 
tion in  the  punishment;  he  did  mean  to 
recommend  an  uncommon  degree  of 
temper,  forbearance,  or,  if  they  would 
have  it  so^  connivance,  in  the  execution 
ot  the  lawa  against  state  Ubel»  for  it  w^i 
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his  conscientioQs  conviction,  that  the  pro- 
•ectflion  and  punishment  of  all  that  the 
law  could  construe  into  libel,  would  have 
the  effect  ef  degrading  the  press,  and  espe- 
cially the  perio<}ical  press ;  of  deterring 
fnen  'of  character  and  talent  from  becom- 
ing authors,  and  of  throwing  that  powerful 
engine  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the 
servile  sycophants  of  power,  or  of  needy 
adventurersof  desperate  fortunes,  who  hav- 
ing nothing  to  lose  could  only  raise  them- 
selves to  importance  by  slander,  calumny, 
and  falsehood.  He  ridiculed  the  notion 
that  he  fore  the  French  revolution  those 
liberties  might  be  allowed  with  advantage 
which  would  be  pernicious  now,  under 
circumstances  so  different  from  those 
which  accompanied  that  event,  and  at  the 
^distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  was 
like  the  character  ip  a  popular  farce  who 
could  make  fine  speeches,  do  grand 
things,  and  conduct  himself  with  wisdom* 
]>ropriety,  and  justice,  before  he  had  th^ 
t&easles,  but  seemed  to  think  that  having 
had  that  disorder  fully  accounted  for  and 
excused  all  his  subsequent  folly  and  inca- 
pacity. Anx>ng  all  the  political  crimes  of 
our  enemy,  none  ih  his  opinion  was 
more  disgusting  than  his  tyrannical  re- 
straint on  the  press.  Englishmen  might 
indeed,  in  a  narrow  view,  feel  some  exulta- 
tion, though  not  of  a  very  philosophical 
nature,  at  the  adoption  of  such  measures 
by  their  enemy — for  these  shackles  on 
liberty  always  proved  restraints  on  ihe 
talents  and  exertions  of  the  country  in 
which  they  were  imposed  and  endured ; 
i)Ut  if  Buonaparte  hated  the  liberty  of  the 
press  in  France,  why,  he  would  ask,  should 
that  which  was  his  natural  enemy  else- 
where be  branded  at  his  friend  in  this 
country  ?  Did  the  nature  of  things  change 
from  one  side  of  the  Channel  or  the  other  ? 
Or  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  even  the 
grossest  licentiousness  of  the  press,  licen- 
tiousness which  would  be  hurtful  to  society, 
disgraceful  to  civilization,  and  cruel  to  in- 
cTividuals,  would  in  this  country,  among  a 
people  so  attached  to  their  languj^re  and 
their  habits,  and  justly  inspired  v^iih  such 
strong  national  pride,  reconcile  them  to  a 
foreign  invader,  make  them  prefer  French- 
men to  Englishmen,  and  le^d  them  to  sur- 
render  their  rights  and  their  consiitution 
to  the  tyranny  of  a  foreign  usurper.  It 
was  talking  like  children  to  hold  such  lan- 
guage and  to  express  such  preposterous 
apprehensions.  Let  us  not  load  even 
wickedness  itself  with  imputations  to 
which  it  is  nut  ia  truth  exposed.    The 


abuse  of  the  press,  libel,  slander,  and  <»• 
lumny,  might  be  and  had  been  productive 
of  great  injury  to  mankind  ;  but  never  had 
there  been  an  example  of  its  reconciling  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  to  its  enemies^ 
of  its  paving  the  way  to  foreign  dominion 
and  usurpation.  The  antient  republics,  in 
which  the  most  disgusting  licence  of  speech 
was  permitted,  might,  in  the  judgment  of 
many  men,  have  constituted  unhappy  so- 
cieties, the  indulgence  of  satire  and  slander 
led  to  ingratitude,  to  persecution,  to  injus- 
tice ;  but  of  all  nations,  those  very  states 
which  had  most  extravagantly  indulged 
in  such  excesses,  and  had  most  bitterly  suf- 
fered for  so  doing,  were  those  which  had 
made  the  grandest  efforU  in  proportion  to 
their  natural  resources  against  foreign  in- 
vasion and  encroachments.  In  the  French 
revolution  itself,  whatever  the  horrors  of 
it  might  be,  and  whatever  share  the  dis- 
gusting and  defamatory  libels  with  which 
the  press  then  teemed,  might  have  had  in 
producing  them,  it  Would  be  untrue  and 
therefore  unjust  even  to  them,  to  say  that 
they  palsied  the  efforts  of  the  country,  or 
asitisted  the  cause  of  the  foreign  invaders. 
They  might  perhaps  have  contributed  to 
the  horrible  bloodshed  which,  either  in 
massacres  or  in  judicial  murders,  flowed 
throughout  that  country  during  that  dread- 
ful period.  But  at  least  they  did  not 
enable  the  noble  lord  opposite  to  march 
to  Paris,  they  did  not  prepare  the  people 
for  submission  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
or  the  Austrians.  It  was  idle  therefore 
to  call  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  the 
ally  of  our  enemy,  and  it  was  safer  to  re- 
vert to  the  sober  and  constitutional  princi- 
ple which  h:xd  guided  the  wisest  nation  of 
the  world,  and  had  been  well  imitated 
by  our  ancestors,  namely,  that  in  such  pro- 
portion as  the  exigencies  of  the  state  in- 
cre'ase,  in  such-  proportion  as  the  defence 
of  the  country  calls  for  greater  sacrifices^ 
in  such  proportion  also  should  increase 
our  disposition  to  enlarge  the  privileges,  to 
redress  the  wrongs,  and  even  to  regard 
with  temper  and  indulgence  the  occasional 
cxcrsces  of  liberty  in  the  people.  His 
lordship  concluded  by  moving  for,  •'  An 
account  of  all  Informations  £r  Officio  in 
cases  of  Libel,  from  the  1st  of  -January 
1801  to  the  3 1st  of  December  1810, 
specifying  when  the  same  were  filed  by 
the  Attorney-General,  toji;clhcr  with  the 
Proceed mgs  had  thereupon  and  the  dates 
thereof."  , 

,  Lord  Ellenborough  had  expected  that,  in 
bringing  forward,  the  motion,  which  bad 
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tMen  jnat  rabmiUed  to  tbeir  lordships,  the 
noble  bacon  would  have  conde.scended  to 
specify  some  instances  of  abuse,  oppres- 
sion or  grievance,  as  the  foundation  for 
such  a  proceedioff.  He  had  listened  with 
anxious  and  painuil  attention  to  the  whole 
of  the  noble  lord's  speech,  in  which  he 
could  find  but  one  instance  adduced  as  a 
proof  of  the  abuses  alleged  to  have  pre- 
vailed, and  even  that  instance  was  not  on 
the  side  of  severity — it  was  a  case  wherein 
a  noii  pTOtequi  was  entered  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  progress  of  an  .information 
against  the  Morning  Post  Wat  it  then 
on  account  of  such  an  exercise  of  discre- 
tion, at  the  side  of  lenity  too,  that  their 
lordships  were  called  upon  ,to  range 
through  such  a  mass  of  papers  as  the 
motion  comprehended  ?  Was  it  on  such 
ground  as  tfaiis,^  that  the  files  of  the  court 
of  King's  Bench  were  to  be  rummaged 
and  ransacked,  that  a  mass  of  useless  and 
unnecessary  papers  should  be  cast  upon 
their  lordships'  table  ?  The  motion  of  the 
noble  baron,  in  extending  to  the  last  ten 
years,  included  the  period  during  which 
so  humble  an  individual  as  himself  bad  the 
honour  of  filling  the  situation  of  Attorney 
General.  Whether  the  noble  lord  meant 
to  refer  to  his  conduct,  be  knew  not ;  but 
as  the  noble  lord  was  silent  with  respect 
to  it,  and  made  no  allusion  to  it,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  defend  what  had  not 
been  attacked;  at  the  same  time  he  must 
say,  in  reference  to  those  learned  gentle- 
men who  had  succeeded  him  in  that  office, 
that  their  discharge  of  their  public  duty* 
and  tbeir  discretion  in  the  discharge  of  it, 
ought  not  to  be  put  to  the  question  upon 
grounds  lightly  or  captiously  taken  up. 
He  did  not  see  why  persons  in  such  sta- 
tions ought  to  be  made  the  objects  o^  in- 
vidious investigation,  upon  grounds  of  ha- 
zardous conjecture.  As  for  the  informa- 
tion desired,  what  could  the  noble  lord 
learn  from  the  documents  he  called  for, 
which  he  did  not  know  already  ?  If  there 
were  any  matter  of  special  interest  to 
whicij  he  was  anxious  to  refer,  every  fa- 
cility ia  bis  (lord  Ellenborough'k)  power 
should  not  be  wanting  to  the  noble  lord, 
to  enable  him  to  come  at  the  required 
fact;  but  he  was  afraid  that  this  was  not 
the  sort  of  facility  that  was  either  wished 
for  or  expected.  He  bad  reason  to  know 
that  the  facility  with  which  inquiry  in 
certain  cases  had  been  made  and  informa- 
tion gained,  was  paidful  to  the  parties 
making  it.  During  the  whole  time,  that 
he  (lord  Elleaborough}  bad  presided  in 


the  court  of  King's  Bench,  he  knew  that 
the  greatest  facility  existed  in  getting  at 
the  files  of  these  Ex  Ogicio  Informations  ; 
and  there  was  not  a  document  of  which 
the  noble  lord,  and  any  one  else,  might 
not  soon  be  in  possession.  But  it  was  not 
a  search  for  information  that  the  noble 
lord  proposed  to  himself;  it  was  not  in 
order  to  be  informed,  that  he  had  made 
the  present  motion. 

The  noble  lord  had  talked  in  a  high 
tone  of  an  oUicr  dictum  of  lord  Hale's.  If 
lord  Hale  had  ever  made  the  observation^, 
which  he  (lord  Ellenborough)  believed  he 
never  had,  his  judgment  must  have  been 
as  dormant  as,  in  such  case^  he  must  have 
wished  the  law  itself  to  have  been.  But 
be  never  could  have  expressed  any  such, 
opinion.  It  was  not  to  be  credited  that  a 
man  so  perfect  in  his  knowledge  of  tha 
laws  and  the  constitution  as  lord  Hale  was„ 
could  possibly  have  done  so.  The  law  of 
Informations  Ex  Oficio  not  the  law  of  the 
land !  What  was  law  if  this  was  not?  for  it 
had  been  made  law  by  the  same  authority 
that  had  made  all  the  laws  that  held  the 
government  together.  It  was  as  much  law 
as  that  which  gave  the  noble  lord  the 
right  of  speaking  in  that  House— it  was 
as  much  law,  as  the  law  which  put  the 
crown  of  this  realm  on  the  brow  of  tha 
sovereign.  He  would  recommend  there« 
fore  to  the  noble  lord  to  trace  back  the 
law  of  informations.  He  could  recom* 
mend  him  a  book  upon  that  subject,  and 
would  refer  him  to  the  case  to  be  found 
in  page  119,  of  Shower's  History  of  the 
Law  of  Informations.  He  would  there 
find  the  law  of  informations  to  be  as  old 
as  the  common  law.  If  the  nobje  lord 
questioned  the  expediency  of  the  law« 
why  not  propose  that  it  be  repealed  f 
That  would  be  the  direct  and  manly 
course.  Nothing  could  be  more  mis- 
chievous, than  by  declamatory  speeches 
in  that  public  assembly  to  impress  upon 
the  public  mind  the  false  notion  that  In- 
formations Ex  Officio  were  not  perfectly 
legal.  The  noble  lord  may  if  be  choosa 
propose  to  amend  the  practice  of  filing 
Ex  Officio  Information ;  b\it  that  practice 
was  conformable  to  law,— -law  undoubted^ 
an  J  recognised  and  indisputable,  he  should 
not  venture  to  question  iu  legality.  (Here 
lord  Holland  intimated  that  he  had  never 
disputed  its  legality).  True,  the  noble 
I'aron  had  not  ip  words  indeed  questioned 
the  legality  of  the  practice,  but  the  whole 
drift  and  spirit  of  his  reasoning  went  di- 
rectly to  iaforce  the  illegality  of  iU    Thii 
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authority  of  Mr.  Dunning,  aoqaestionably 
Tery  high  authority,  and  which  had  been 
so  often  cited  by  another  noble  lord,  had 
been  here  mainly  relied  on  against  this 
law.  He  was  certainly  good  authority, 
but  not,  perhaps,  at  the  side  at  which  he 
had  been  quoted,  as  he  had  himself  taken 
an  active  part  in  libel  prosecutions,  and 
often  pocketed  the  fees  under  this  very 
law— (A  laugh.) 

But  it  seemed  that  it  had  been  made 
more  grierous  by  recent  enactments.  He 
bad,  he  would  confess,  expected  something 
from  the  noble  lord  that  night  against  the 
Indictment  Bill ;  and  he  was  not  disap- 
pointed. When  he  recollected  the  oppo- 
sition made  by  the  noble  baron,  he  did 
Slot  conceive  that  the  opposition  would 
rest  there;  in  this  too  he  was  not  deceived ; 
for  the  whole  speech  of  the  nobfe  baron  that 
night  was  but  a  continuation  of  his  former 
argument — a  '  nee  dum  finitus  Orestes.' 
It  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  in- 
form their  lordships,  that  the  bill,  to  which 
lie  alluded  as  having  been  formerly  op- 
posed by  the  noble  lord,  was  an  act  made 
witl^in  the  last  four  years,  giving  the  At- 
torney-General power  to  hold  persons  to 
bail,  against  whom  Informations  Ex  Officio 
Bad  been  filed.  On  receiving  notice  of 
the  noble  lord's  present  motion,  he  was 
curious  to  know  how  often  this  bill  had 
been  acted  on.  He  inspected  the  neces- 
sary  documents  accordingly.  And  now 
be  would  ask  their  lordships  how  often  did 
they  think  this  bill  had  been  acted  upon 
since  its  enactment  ?  but  once  in  the  whole 
four  years;  there  was  but  one  solitary  in- 
stance of  its  being  acted  upon— and  be 
Would  tell  their  lordships  in  what  case 
that  was — ^the  case  of  a  man,  one  Gorman, 
who,  being  under  prosecution  for  a  libel, 
after  an  information  had  been  filed  against 
bim,  had  the  hardihood  to  publish  it  aeain. 
And  yet  this  was  the  mighty  abuse  of  that 
act ;  this,  forsooth,  was  one  of  the  ruinous 
stretches  of  power  which  threatened  the 
government  with  subversion,  and  put  the 
subjects  of  George  the  third  on  a  par  with 
those  of  Buonaparte  1  He  knew  nothing 
snore  to  be  deprecated  in  ihat  House  than 
violent  and  vague  declamations,  resting 
upon  no  grounds  (hear !  hear !  from  lord 
tlolland.)  He  was  aware  to  what  he  sub- 
jected himself  by  what  had  fallen  from 
bim.  The  noble  lord  might  call  all  that 
)ie  had  said  a  mere  tirade ;  but  in  all  that 
be  had  said,  did  he  not  bottom  himself  on 
facts.  (Hear !  hear !  from  lord  Holland.) 
The  cries  of  the  noble  lord  could  not  con- 


vince him  that  he  had  not.  He  was  used 
to  tumults  and  alarms— they  never  yet 
could  put  him  down.  Were  he  to  die 
the  next  instant^  he  never  would  yield 
for  one  moment  to  tumult.  The  lioble 
lord,  if  not  towards  him  (Lord  £.),  might 
at  least  in  courtesy  towards  the  House» 
have  adopted  a  difierent  tone  of  exclama- 
tion. He  repeated  that  he  knew  nothing 
more  mischievous  in  its  tendency  than  ino- 
culating the  public  mind  with  groundless, 
apprehensions  of  imaginary  evils.  Where 
there  has  appeared  to  him  any  instances  of 
going  beyond  ihe  limits  of  a  wise  discre^ 
tion,  it  had  never  passed  unbranded  by 
him.  His  abhorrence  of  the  licentiousness 
of  the  press  was  founded  upon  his  love  of 
liberty,  which  burned  as  strong  in  his 
breast  as  in  that  of  the  noble  lord.  If  there 
was  one  mode  more  efficacious  than  ano« 
ther  to  ruin  the  liberty  of  the  country,  it 
was  by  generating  that  groundless  distrust 
in  the  great  officers  of  justice,  which  such 
needless  and  vexatious  jealousy  was  calcu- 
lated to  inspire. 

Lord  Holland  claimed  of  their  lordships' 
justice,  their  attention  for  one  moment*  ' 
He  appealed  to  their  recollection,  both  as 
to  what  had  been  said  by  him,  and  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  attempted 
to  be  answered.  He  would  not  say» 
merely,  that  the  learned  lord  had  not 
stated  the  facts,  but  that  he  hadsUted  what 
was  directly  contrary  to  the  facts ;  the 
learned  lord  had  charged  him  with  denying 
the  legality  of  Ex  OJUcio  Informations* 
He  had  not  only  not  denied  their  legality^ 
but  had  avowed  his  conviction  of  their 
legality.  When  the  learned  lord  com* 
plained  of  want  of  courtesy,  he  should  him« 
self  have  shewn  more  courtesy  to  the  re- 
collection of  the  House  (here  lord  Ellen- 
borough  motioned  to  rise.)  The  learned 
lord  who  had  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of 
enforcing  the  laws  elsewhere,  ought  to  be, 
at  least,  so  far  skilled  in  the  laws  and  orders 
of  that  House,  as  to  know  that  no  noble  lord 
had  a  right  to  interrupt  another  while  ia 
the  act  of  explanation.  There  were  other 
points  to  which,  in  strict  explanation, 
he  could  not  now  perhaps  refer,  though  it 
did  fall  within  the  limits  of  general  parlia- 
mentary explanation  to  advert  to  them* 
He  had  stated  many  other  grounds,  be« 
sides  the  solitary  one  commented  on  by 
the  learned  lord.  Why  was  the  learned 
lord  wholly  silent  upon  the  increased 
numbers  of  informations  which  had  been 
filed  within  a  limited  period  ?  Was  not 
this  a  ground,  and  bad  he  not  stated  it  t 
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Had  he  not  also  stated  the  time  which  in 
many  inataoces  had  been  allowed  to  eiapie 
between  the  filing  of  the  information  and 
the  trial  r  Was  this  no  ground  ?  Had  he 
not  also  mentioned  the  practice  of  banging 
oTer  the  heads  of  the  persons  accused,  in- 
formations which  had  been  afterwards 
abandoned?  The  learned  lord's  speech, 
be  repeated,  was  throogbont  a  complete 
mis-statement  and  misapprehension  of  his 
hcta  and  reasoning.  He  shoald  resenre 
what  else  he  had  to  say  for  his  reply  at 
the  end  of  the  debate. 

Lord  Ellenbarwgh,  in  explanation,  said, 
that  white  the  noble  lord  was  professing 
not  to  dispute  the  legality  of  information, 
he  was,  in  fact,  questioning  it. 

Earl  Stanhope,  in  justice  to  his  noble 
friend,  could  not  help  stating,  that  in  point 
of  fact  he  certainly  did  not  question  the 
legality  of  Informations  Ex  Cjfieio.  What 
he  did  question,  he  did  not  belicTe  even 
the  chief  justice  himself  could  contradict 
him  in,  and  that  was,  that  the  mode  of 
exercising  the  power  of  filing  Informations 
Ex  Officio  might  be  such  as  to  become  il- 
legal. What!  when  those  informations, 
invented  for  the  purposes  of  expedition, 
were  sufifered  to  hang  protracted  over  the 
head  of  an  individual,  would  any  man  say, 
that  such  an  exercise  of  them  did  not  be- 
come illegal  ?  No  man  could  say  otherwise. 
Yet  this  was  all  his  noble  friend  asserted  ; 
and  the  misrepresentation  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected  must  of  oonrse  have  arisen 
from  his  being  misunderstood.  He  had 
asserted,  also,  that  the  hanging  those  in- 
formations, suspended  m  ttrrorem  over 
the  heads  of  individuals,  an  act  so  difiet: 
ent  from  their  original  intention,  could  be 
done  for  no  other  earthly  purpose  than 
that  of  upholding  influence,  fo  this  no 
answer  whatever  was  given;  and  yet  his 
noble  friend  was  accused  of  uttering  it 
"  lightly  and  factiously,''  ("  captiously," 
across  the  table)  well,  no  matter,  they  were 
both  nearly  the  same  (A  laugh.)  If  he, 
for  instance,  made  any  attack  on  the  chief 
justice,  or  attempted  to  give  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  a  trimming, 
no  doubt  in  the  estimation  of  them  both 
there  would  not  be  a  more  "  factious" 
man  in  the  kingdom  than  their  humble 
servant.  This  was  a  very  serious  subject, 
and  his  noble  friend  had  treated  it  as  such; 
he  bad  quoted  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dunning, 
the  ablest  lawyer  that  ever  graced  the 
English  bar,  that  Ex  Officio  In^rmations, 
though  coming  within  the  letter,  did  not 
coat  within  U»c  spirit  of  the  law,  and 


cmglil  to  be  done  away  with  as  they  might 
in  some  instances  become  tyrannous  and 
oppressive.  It  was  agreed  on  all  handa 
that  abuses  might  creep  into  the  system,  afid 
those  abusescould  only  be  stopped  and  cor- 
rected by  parliamentary  vigilance.  One 
abuse,  for  insUnce,  was  the  delay  which 
had  been  already  alluded  to.  This  could 
fm\y  be  encouraged  for  the  purpose  of  iin» 
due  influence.  Their  lordsh  i  ps  ought  care* 
folly  ta  distinguish  between  two  species 
of  libels.  The  one  species  was  libels 
against  individuals,  and  these  it  was  their 
duty,  as  they  regarded  the  prosperity,  and 
honour  and  character  of  the  country,  to' 
discourage.  If  such  libels  were  sofiered, 
society  could  not  exisli  Truth  in  such 
cases  was  no  justifipation.  He  would  pii| 
a  case :— suppose  a  roan  was  in  the  habit 
of  getting  continually  drunk  (tf  thing,  by 
the  bye,  which  he  never  did  himself),  and 
that  a  fellow  in  the  street  thought  proper 
to  follow  him  along  the  flags  wherever 
he  went,  shouting  it  out  all  the  road  be- 
hind him:  now  here  the  charge  might 
be  very  true;  but  still  no  one  could  say. 
that  the  libeller  was  justifiable.  The  pub- 
lication of  such  libels  had  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  for  tiery 
man  could  not  be  supposed  to  possess  the 
politeness  of  lord  Chesterfield,  concerning 
whom,  as  connected  with  this  subject,  he 
would  relate  to  them  an  anecdote.  His 
lordship  was  walking  along  the  flags,  and 
an  impudent  fellow  pushed  him  away, 
sayine,  *'  I  never  give  the  wall  to  a  scoun- 
drel.'^ Lord  Chesterfield  immediately 
took  off  his  hat,  and  making  him  a  low 
bow,  replied,  •'  Sir,  I  always  do."  To  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press  no  roan  could 
be  a  greater  enetny  than  himself;  to  its 
liberty  no  man  could  be  a  greater  friend. 
All  public  questions  ought  to  be  open  to 
the  press;  every  subject  connected  with 
religion,  philosophy,  government,  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  any  thing  which 
could  by  possibility  be  supposed  connected 
with  the  benefit  ofthe  nation,  ought  to  be 
duly  and  freely  discusssed.  This  was  his 
idea;  and  he  thought  at  the  same  time, 
also,  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  press 
was  the  deadliest  enemy  which  its  liberty 
had.  He  would  give  them  an  anecdote 
on  this  subject,  and  perhaps  the  best  his- 
tory of  the  country  was  the  history  of  its 
anecdote.  He  had  an  old  friend,  an  amia- 
ble, worthy,  able  man.  This  friend  and 
he  were  always  diflering,  but  still  be  did 
not  like  him  the  less,  because  he  knew  he 
speke  from  conscience;  and  whea  a  man 
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does  that  he  is  efittUed,  if  not  to  respect;  at 
least  to  tolerance.  They  difiered,  amoog 
other  things^  aboat  the  press — he  was  a 
friend  to  its  liberty — his  friend  argued  for 
its  restraints  He  (lord  S.)  could  not  help, 
however,  severely  condemning  some  scan- 
dalous libels  which  were  daily  pouring 
forth  at  that  period  against  lord  Buie  and 
the  then  princess  of  Wales  ;  hut  his  friend 
replied,"  Oh  L  never  mind  them,  only  let 
them  come  to  a  proper  height,  and  in  time 
the  evil  will  cure  itself;."  meaning  tiSereby, 
that  its  licentiousness  would  at  last  come 
to  such  a- pitch  that  its  liberty  must  be 
checked  in  order  to  restrain  it. 

Lord  Erskinfi  said,  that  in  his  way^f 
considering  the  subject  before  the  House, 
it  was  not  necessary  that  his  noble  friend, 
who  had  moved  for  the  informations  filed 
within  the  last  ten  years,  should  be  able 
to  establish  by  evidence  a  probable  ground 
of  abuse  to  entitle  him  to  have  the  papers 
he^  asked  for.  It  would  be  sufficient  for 
him  to  show  that  from  any  cause,  from  the 
increase,  for  instance,  of  printing  and  of 
periodical  publications,  a  very  large  body 
of  the  people  were  daily  subject,  in  the 
exercise  of  useful  and  honest  pcc^paiions, 
-  to  a  prosecution,  not  attempted  to  be  vin- 
dicated by  the  greatest  law  authorities,  but 
as  an  anomaly  in  the  constitution  for' 
the  punishment  of  enormous  uiFenders 
against  the  very  existence  of  the  State. 
On  this  principle  he  admitted  that  Infor- 
mations Ex  Officio  were  as  ancient  as  the 
law,  and  were  suHtred  to  remain  by  the 
statute  of  kin^  William,  when  informa- 
tions by  the  King's  coroner  were  taken 
away.  But  if  these  informations,  instead 
of  being  applicable  as  formerly  to  a  very 
small  number  of  persons  upon  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  became  applicable  to  or- 
dinary abuses  or  mistakes  by  all  persons 
•ngaged  in  printing,  it  became  the  duty 
of  parliament  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  upon 
the  subject,  and  even  without  the  sugges- 
tion of  an  abuse,  lo  provide  a  protection 
against  State  prosecutions  for  misdemea- 
nors analogous  to  those  which  the  statute 
law  bad  long  enacted  for  the  security  of 
persons  arraigned  for  treasons  against  the 
State.  In  ordinary  criminal  cases,  the  law, 
though  universally  indulgent,  thought  it 
necessary  to  keep  within  limits  the  privi- 
leges of  parties  accused.-<-A  man,  accused 
of  felony,  may  be  prosecuted  at  any  period. 
There  is  no  statute  of  limittition  to  secure 
him  when  his  witnesses  may  be  absent  or 
dead.  He  hears  the  indictment  read  for 
the  first  time  by  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns 
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when  he  is  put  npon  his  trial ;  he  has  no. 
copy  of  ft  delivered  to  him  ;  he  knows  no- 
thing of  the  case  intended  to  be  made, 
against  him; *he, is  a  stranger  to  the  wit- 
nesses who  are  to  prove  it,  and  he  can. 
have  no  counsel  to  make  his  defence  to  the 
jury,  but  only  to  argue  matters  of  law  with, 
the  court.  Such  is  the  n^ked  condition, 
of  a  prisoner,,  when  his  adversary  is  a  pri-^ 
vate  man.  But  when  he  b  accused  of  high, 
treason,  he  is  covered  all  over  with  the. 
armjDvr  of  Uie  law.  He  has  a  giant  to. 
fight  with  when  he  has  to  encounter  the. 
whole  weight  and  influence  of  the  Crown, 
and  he  is  protected  accordingly.  The 
indictment  must  be  preferred  within  three 
years  from  the  commission  of  the  crime* 
Ev^ry  principle  of  limitation  of  time,  as 
enacted  in  cases  of  treasons,  surely  appliea 
with  tenfold  force  to  prosecutions  for  libels, 
but  above  all  ta  periodical  publications.K  i 
Treasons  may  be  most  secret,  and  roost 
generally  are  so.  They  may  not  be  dis- 
covered till  long  after  three  years ;  bat 
still  the  law,  in  its  general  indulgencej^ 
imposes  that  limitation  of  time ;  treasons 
also,  when  discovered,  oppose  other  diffi- 
culties to  conviction.  It  may  be  much 
longer  before  the  traitors  can  be  detected^, 
and  longer  still  before  evidence  can  bo 
obtained.  But  libels  in  periodical  publi- 
oations  are  known  to  the  crown  the  in- 
stant they  are  published,,  and  government 
has  already  obtained  laws  which  make 
known  to  them,  immediately  and  univer- 
sally, the  responsible  persons ;  the  names 
of  all  the  proprietors,  publishers  and  print- 
ers, being  registered  in  the  stamp  office, 
no^  only  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but  ex- 
pressly for  the  detection  of  offences  against 
the  State.  Upon  what  principle,  then, 
ought  such  prosecutions  to  be  delayed^ 
There  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  very 
short  limitation  of  time  indeed  to  prevent 
their  being  made  instruments  of  terror,. or 
of  dangerous  influence  over  the  press.  A 
copy  of  it  must  be  delivered  to  him  ten 
days  before  the  trial.  He  must  have  the 
whole  pannel  of  the  jurors  who  are  to 
try  him,  with  their  descriptions  and  placet 
of  abode,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  sifl  their 
characters  for  objections  for  cause,  and 
even  for  35  capricious  challenges  without 
any  cause  at  all.  If  he  dislikes  the  phy- 
siognomy of  a  juror,  he  sets  him  aside; 
he  is  entitled  to  full  defence  by  two 
counsel  to  speak  to  the  jury  upon  his  whole 
case.  The  treason  must  be  established  by 
two  witnesses,  though  one  is  sufficient  to 
convict  even  in  any  other  capital  case  ; 
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and  he  mutt  be  brought  to  trial  without 
delay  or  be  set  at  large.  Nothing  could 
be  more  striking  than  the  ^lustration  of 
these  principles,  in  Hadlield's  case,  for 
shooting  at  the  King  at  the  theatre.  In 
most  other  countries  he  might  have  been 
trampled  under  foot  or  carried  to  instant 
execution  ;  but  here  he  was  protected  in 
the  manner  he  had  described.  Though 
insanity  was  his  defence,  he  was  taken  to 
be  sane  when  he  demanded  all  these  pri- 
vileges in  open  court,  and  he  called  upon 
the  court  to  assign  him  (Lord  Erskine)  to 
plead  for  him,  who  had  no  privilege  to  re- 
fuse- it.  Such  examples,  instead  of  weak- 
ening government,  was  i  bulwark  to  sup- 
port it.  Now,  why  should  not  persons, 
accused  by  the  Attorney  General,  by  Ex 
Officio  Information,  have  analogous  protec- 
tions. They  have  the  same  antagonist  to 
light  with,  and  why  not  the  same  armour 
to  cover  them  ?  All  the  power  aud  influ- 
ence of  government  are  exerted  equally 
against  them^  and  the  cases  are  precisely 
the  same,  except  that  the  crown  does  not 
fight  with  weapons  that  are  mortal ;  but 
the  wounds  they  inflict  may  be  desperate. 
But  they  not  only  have  not  analogous  pro- 
tection, but  they  are  exposed  to  greater 
dangers  than  in  cases  of  ordinary  crimes, 
by  the  abuse  of  special  juries.  He  did 
not  mean  to  complain  of  the  institution, 
but  to  want  of  proper  regulation.  He  had 
long  h  id  the  greatest  respect  for  many 
gentlemen  who  served  upon  them,  but  the 
nil  St  honest  men  were  not  equally  tit  for 
all  trusts.  They  were  ifien  deeply  con- 
nected with  government,  engaged  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  nnd  ma«(istrates 
In  every  county  in  the  kingdom.  The 
list  was  not  returned  by  the  Shei  iff,  but 
ift'as  made  up  by  the  Master  in  the  oflice 
of  the  King's  Bench.  He  did  not  believe 
that  an  honester  man  existed  than  the  in- 
dividual who  held  that  office,  but  that  was 
no  answer  to  the  subject  who  was  cut  olF 
frem  his  choice  out  of  the  general  mass  of 
the  ctKinty  where  he  is  tried.  He  thought 
therefore  that  it  would  not  only  be  just, 
but  the  wisest  policy,  to  take  the  wiiole 
subject  into  imme«liate  consideration. 
The  administration  of  justice,  to  be  useful, 
must  be  popular ;  and  it  never  became 
onpopular  but  through  abase.  He  had 
always  stood  op  for  the  character  and 
honour  of  the  law  as  the  sure  foundation  of 
all  social  order  and  happiness,  but  for 
that  very  reason  he  would  always  give  his 
▼oice,  by  salatary  improvemenu,  to  rescue 
it  from  sospicioa  aod  to  deliver  it  from 
reproachl 


The  Lord  ChanceUor  observed,  that  ha 
could  say  with  his  noble  friend  that  ha 
also  ftlt  grateful  for  the  honours  with 
which  a  gracious  master  had  rewarded  his 
humble  services ;  and  that  humble  si  his 
eflbrts  might  have  been,  those  who  wera 
to  inherit  those  honours  from  him  would 
know  that  he  had  done  his  duty.  As  to 
the  distinctions  which  had  been  drawn  be* 
tween  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
treasorv  and  libel,  it  should  Oe  remem- 
bered that  in  the  former  the  accusation 
rests  4ipon  general  principles — in  the  Jat« 
ter  upon  an  ailed ged  specific  Act.  Ha 
believed  that  no  Attorney  General  had 
prosecuted  more  libels  than  it  had  fallen 
to  his  lot  to  prosecute  when  he  held  that 
office.  He  acted  on  a  conviction  at  that 
time,  certainly,  that  the  publication  of 
libel  was  one  of  the  tnoii  formidable  wea* 
pons  then  wielded  against  the  con5filu« 
tion;  and  that  it  was  an  engine  which  was 
directed  to  the  subversion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  It  was  grateful  to 
him  to  reflect  that  be  had,  by  his  conduct 
then,  done  his  part  towards  its  preservsb- 
tion.  As  to  what  had  been  introduced  on 
the  subject  of  special  juries,  h^  could  not 
perceive  how  that  was  at  all  connected 
with  the  object  of  the  noble  baron's  mo- 
tion; but  he  wonld  remind  the  House^ 
that  if  any  alteration  was  attempted  in  tha 
present  mode  of  regulating  special  juries, 
the  same  principle  would  equally  apply  to 
some  change  in  the  system  of  summoning 
common  juries,  who  were  all  returned  at 
•the  discretion  of  the  Sheriff!  (Hear, 
hear  !)  He  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
this  exclamation,  but  he  could  assure 
noble  lords  he  ^poke  for  the  purpose  of 
being  heard.  It  was  his  decided  opiirion, 
that  the  mere  fact  of  the  number  of^  prose* 
cut  ions  having  increased,  by  a  consider- 
able number,  in  the  last  ten  years,  was 
not  a  su (Tic lent  ground  for  inducing  them 
to  accede  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord. 
He  must  do  that  noble  lord  the  justice  to 
say,  that  he  had,  when  the  late  aet  re- 
specting Ex  iJfficio  Informations,  authorise 
ing  the  Attorney  General  to  hold  persons 
against  whom  they  may  be  filed  to  bail,  was 
first  introduced,  given  to  it  his  strongest 
opposition.  He  himself  unquestionably 
had  approved  of  it,  possibly  from  preju- 
dice, and  possibly  from  the  esteem  in 
which  he  held  its  authors.  He  knew  well 
that  the  person  who  mow  filled  the  office 
of  Attorney  General,  for  whom  he  felt  tha 
most  sincere  respect,  had  been  greatly 
miirepresented.     This,  bowe?er,  he  dM 
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not  lament— it  was  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  authority  which 
he  exercised,  and  it  was  also  the  privilege 
of  a  free  people  to  view  with  distrust,  and 
,e?ei>  with  dislike,  the  necessary  exercise 
of  that  authority.  At  the  same  time  he 
must  say,  that  a  great  deal  of  misconcep* 
tion  |[>revailed  in  the  public  mind  on  the 
jiabj«!ct,  that  if  well  and  truly  understood, 
it  would  appear  that  no  public  officer 
holding  thu  same  trust  had  e?er  displayed 
m  larger  portion  of  mildness  and  forbear- 
ance.—-It  would  be  seen  that  he  was  the 
most  fot^earing  prosecutor  in  the  king- 
dom. If  the  cases  demanding  the  filing 
of  Ex  Officio  Informations  for  the  last  29 
years  were  laid  before  the  House,  they 
would  be  astonished  at  the  forbearance  of 
that  officer.  The  House  would  see  that 
the  Attorney  General  not  only  did  not, 
but  that  he  dared  not  use  that  species  of 
oppression  imputed  to  him.  His  trusl 
was  of  a  description  which  it  was  not 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  he  incurred,  probable,  if  poa- 
.iible,that  he  should  venture  to  abuse. 

Much  had  been  said  by  the  noble  lord 
,  (Holland)  ^of  the  great  legal  authorities 
that  had  set  themselves  against  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  £r  Q^cio  Informations. 
The  practice  of  filing  these  informations, 
he  would  readil^r  admit,  was  always  most 
unpopular,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  he  knew  many  young 
men  who  w^ere,  when  called  to  the  bar, 
most  eloquent  in  their  condemnation  of  it. 
Somehow  or  other,  however,  he  after- 
wards found,  that  when  those  ^ery  men 
were  employed  by  government  and  taken 
into  consultations,  that  all  the  odiousness 
of  the  practice  vanished  from  before  their 
•yes.  However  warmly  they  might  have 
contended  against  these  informations  when 
engaged  against  the  crown  officers,  there 
was,  he  believed,  no  instance  of  their  re- 
fusing the  Attorney  General  their  assist- 
ance, whenever  he  invited  it,  hi  carrying 
on  the  same  Ex  Qj^Wq  Informations.  After 
all  the  statements  which  had  been  made 
of  the  rigour  exercised  by  virtue  of  the 
late  act,  only  one  person  had  been  held 
to  bail,  and  it  was  in  that  aggravated  case 
pf  an  immediate  re-publication  of  the  libel, 
which  had  been  already  noticed.  He  re- 
collected well,  that  when  he  was  Attorney 
General,  a  singular  mode  of  doing  the 
same  thing  was  practised.  As  the  prose- 
cutor of  a  libel,  he  was  obliged  to  state 
the  libellous  matter  in  the  record^  and 
.  Ihia  jrecard  9f  the  iodictmeitt  was#  in  ttioy 


instances,  itself  immediately  published, 
and  the  circulation  .of  the  libel  thus  inge* 
niously  extended.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  be  amused  at  the  contrivance,  but  it 
WAS  an  evil  which  imperiously  required  a 
remedy.  With  respect  to  the  circum^ 
stance  of  the  Morning  Post,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  stating  that  the  principle  which 
governed  him,  on  those  occasions,  was  to 
prosecute  all  the  parties  implicated  in  the 
publication  of  the  libol,  and  he  had  uni« 
formly  found,  that,  by  extinguishibg  the 
papers,  he  got  rid  of  the  authors.  He 
must  oppose  the  motion,  because  the  very 
adoption  of  it  would  in  some  degree  sane* 
Uon  a  suspicion  that  there  wa^  something 
improper  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  substantial  interests  of  the  public  re« 
quired  that  they  should  give  every  prima 
facie  presumption  that  persons  who  filfed 
offices  of  trust,  particularly  those  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  laws,  dis- 
charged them  with  fidelity  and  integrity  ; 
and  no  clamours  should  be  excited  against 
them,  except  in  cases  of  such'  aggravated 
misconduct  as  called  for  the  severest  re- 
probation. As  for  the  general'  topic  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  he  would  be 
judged  bv  his  acts  what  his  sentiments 
were  on  that  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Gromenor  observed,  that 
after  the  able  speech  of  the  noble  baron 
near  him,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
obtrude  a  single  word  on  their  lordships. 
That  speech  had  remained  unanswered 
and  unanswerable.;  except  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  th^noble  and  learned  lord 
(£llenborough)  could  be  considered  as  an 
answer.  He  felt  the^  deepest  regret  at 
hearing  the  sentiments  that  fell  from  that 
noble  person.  He  thought  that  his  noble 
friend  had  laid  before  the  House  good  and 
substantial  grounds  fbr  his  motion,  and  he 
should,  therefore,  support  it.  Enough  had 
been  stated  to  justify  an  investigation  in- 
to the  practice  of  the  Attorney  Generara 
office. 

Lord  Redesiale  said,  that  as  it  had  not 
been  his  lot  to  institute  any  prosecutions 
for  libel,  while  he  was  Attorney  General, 
he  could  at  least  give  an  unbiassed  vot#9n 
this  occasion.  From  his  acquaintai^ce  with 
the  gentleman  who  now  filled  that  office^ 
he  was  enabled  to  say,  that  he  was  sure  no 
man  could  feel  more  pain  than  he  did  in 
discharging  the  irksome  duties  of  his  situa- 
tion. It  had  been  insinuated,  that  he  acted 
by  the  advice  and  under  the  direction  of 
ministers;  he  would  not  deny  that  this 
mighl  be  aometimct  the  case;  bat  it  ought 
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to  be  remembered,  that  be  alone  was  re- 
sponsible. If-  any  blame  was  intended  to 
he  cast  on  him  therefore,  it  should  be  done 
direcUy  and  explicitly.  If  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  noble  mover  merely  to  regulate 
the  law  as  it  now  stood,  this  miebt  be  ef- 
fected witboot  the  production  orthe  docu- 
ment for  which  he  had  mered.  Upon  the 
l^neral  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
It  had  been  said,  that  where  this  freedom 
existed,  DO  despotic  gorernment  could  long 
stand,  and  that  wittiout  it  no  free  state 
could  long  maintain  its  independence. 
If  this  was  true,  how  powerful  an  engine 
must  it  be,  and  how  careful  ought  not 
every  legislature  to  be  to  prevent  its  ^- 
ceeding  its  proper  bounds!  And  could 
any  man  assert  that  the  press  was  not  now 
free  IB  this  country  ?  With  the  exam* 
pies  before  them  of  its  licentiousness,  could 
any  noUe  lord  seriously  say,  that  the  re- 
suictkns  of  the  law  had  operated  to  crush 
or  annihilate  a  due  spirit  ofjree  discussion  ? 
Without  some  means  of  prosecution  it 
would  be  vain  to  deprecate  that  licenti- 
ousness which  existed  now,  and,  perhaps, 
had  always  existed,  and  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  think  the  law  in  itsr  present  state 
harsher  than  was  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  purpose.  If,  however,  the 
noble  lord  (Holland)  was  impressed  with 
an  un&vourable  opinion  of  it,  the  most  di- 
rect and  proper  mode  would  undoubtedly 
be  to-propose  atonce  either  atotal  repeal  of 
the  existing  law  or  some  modification  of  iu 

Hie  Marquis  of  Idmndaium  said,  that  af- 
ter the  very  able  and  eloquent  manner  in 
which  the  subject  under  discussion  had 
been  treated  by  noble  lords  of  distinguished 
talents  and  learning,  he  could  have  been 
well  satisfied  without  offering  himself  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  But,  as  he 
was  aoxious  that  the  vote  which  he  should 
give,  if  his  noble  friend  (Holland)  should 
divide  the  House,  might  be  subject  to  no 
misconception,  he  begged  shortly  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  that  vote  would  he 
given.  And  he  was  the  more  anxious  to 
be  clearly  understood,  after  witnessing  the 
extent  cf  that  misconception  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  mind  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  (£Ulenborou^b),  upon  what  had  fallen 
from  his  noble  fnend.  Feelins,  as  he  did, 
that  the  English  language  did  not  afford 
terms  of  sufficient  energy  and  expression 
to  enable  him  to  signify  the  surprise  he 
felt  at  that  misconception  and  misrepre- 
sentation, he  wished  to  guard  particularly 
against  a  similar  danger.  He  fully  con- 
curred in  the  opinions  of  the  learned  lords 

(VOLXli) 


who  had  spoken  that  night,  that  the  process 
by  Information  £r  Qj^Ectbwassanctioned  by 
the  whole  practice  ef  the  constitution,  and 
bottomed  on  the  earliest  precedents  of  our 
history.  He  would  gofarther,and  say,that 
he  believed  it  to  be  a  roost  necessary  and 
indispensable  instrument  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  had,  during  the  short  time  he 
had  passed  in  office,  seen  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  expediency  of  this  mode  of 
proceeding  in  cases  connected  with  the 
execution  of  the  revenue  laws.  Such  % 
power  he  therefore  conceived  was  wisely 
and  properly  lodged  iu  the  hands  of  the 
officers  of  the  crown.  But  did  any  tiling 
which  his  noble  friend  had  said  tend  to 
question  this  proposition  ?  So  far  from 
it,  he  frankly  and  distinctly  made  thitr 
acknowledgment,  and  confined  his  mo- 
tion to  an  inquiry  whether  this  in  itself 
just  and  necessary  power,  had  not  bcuen 
in  its  exercise  misapplied.  In  support  of 
the  grounds  which  he  laid  for  this  motion^ 
his  noble  friend  quoted  the  opinions  of 
lord  Hale  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone--* 
opinions  which  had  scarcely  been  noticed, 
much  less  controverted  hw  the  noble  and 
learned  lords.  His  noble  friend  quoted 
those  opinions  in  order  to  shew  that  th» 
mode  of  prosecution  by  Information  £« 
OffidOf  regular  and  constitutional  as  it  was, 
was  at  the  same  time  a  mode  originally  in* 
tended  to  be  adopted  only  on  certain  es- 
pecial and  urgent  occasions.  He  had  lis- 
tened with  the  deeoest  attention  to  the 
speeches  of  noble  ana  learned  lords,  in  ex* 
pectation  of  hearing  something  that  should 
controvert  this  doctrine.  But  no  attempt 
whatever  had  been  made  by  them  for  this 
purpose.  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
(Eiienborough)  on  the  contrary,  confined 
his  exertions  to  the  combating  positions  of 
his  own,  instead  of  those  of  his  adversary, 
and  he  folt  himself  therefore  justified  in  as- 
suming, that  Hale  and  Blackstone  were 
right,  since  nothine  had  been  offered  to 
demonstrate  that  they  were  wrong.  If 
then  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  had  described 
Informations  Ex  Ogkio  as  a  mode  of  pro« 
ceeding  of  a  most  summary  and  peculiar 
character,  not  easily  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  general  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown  to  enable  it  to  interpose  in  cases 
of  enormous  crimes,  threatening  imme- 
diate danger  or  ruin  to  the  state  ;-^and 
if  the  object  of  his  noble  friend,  on  under- 
standing that  in  the' course  of  three  years 
42  criminal  informations  had  been  filed 
Es  Officio,  when  during  the  six  preceding 
(M) 
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years  the  number  wa^l)ut  sisteen,  was  to 
procori  an  antbeniie  statement  of  this 
fact,  with  what  truth  or  propriety  could 
be  be  charged  either  with  irregularity  or 
want  of  candour  ?  Was  not  this  the  or« 
4inary  established  form  of  proceeding  for 
the  purposes  of  parliamentary  investiga- 
tion ;  and  in  what  ether  manner  was  it 
possible  to  discover  whether  any  power 
had  been  abused  ?  His  noble  friend  had 
laid  a  broad  and  distinct  ground  on  which 
k  became  the  duty  of  the  House  to  in* 
quire  whether  the  increased  number  of 
prosecutions  sprung  from  the  law  itself, 
or  from  the  misapplication  of  it.  The 
e^ect  of  his.  motion  could  not  be  mis- 
chievous—it might  be  highly  beneficial. 
It  was  at  all  periode  beneficial  to  satisfy 
and  assure  the  public  mind  ;  to  dissipate 
Its  doubts,  and  extinguish  its  suspicions. 
If  an  extraordinary  authority  was  exer- 
cised, the  country  ought  to  be  cionvinced 
that  it  was  not  exercised  except  on  prki- 
ciples  of  just  government  and  imperious 
necessity.  If  then  the  motion  should 
have  the  consequence  of  establishing  this 
conviction,  it  would  have  a  salutary 
operation  ;  if,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  it  should 
1H)  followed  by  the  detection  of  abuse,  it 
would  be  a  disrespect  to  the  noble  and 
learned  lords  opposite  to  him.  to  suppose, 
that  they  would  not  gladly  co-operate  in 
its  exposure  and  condemnation,  and  in  the 
task' of  bringing  back  the  law  to  its  an-* 
eiept  standard.  When  such  a  statement 
as  had  been  made  was  before  them,  of  the 
extent  to  which  criminal  informations  had 
been  carried*  it  behoved  that  Honse  to 
consider  well  the  nature  of  this  spreading 
innovation*  and  its  possible  tendency  to 
fliupersede  grand  juries  altogether.  It  was 
certainly  not  the  role  of  the  House  to  re^ 
ject  a  motion  for  the  production  of  papers* 
on  the  principle  that  the  papers  were  aU 
ready  accessible  to  every, body.  It  was 
ajlways  held  necessary  that  such  documents 
should  be  put  on  their  own  records,  before 
aipy  legislative  step  conld  be  taken  re- 
specting them.  So  much  for  the  form; 
in  substance  the  motion  went  only  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  the  vast  increase 


The  earl  of  Uoeffool  said*  that  thw 
same  motives  which  induced  tht  nobia 
lord  to  gfve  his  reasons  for  voting  in  fa«' 
vour  of  the  motion,  prevailed  with  him  ta 
give  his  reasons  for  voting  against  it  Tha 
motion  was  for  information,  and  the  ques- 
tion which  would  naturally  suggest  itself 
upon  this  was,  whether  sucb  information 
was  necessary  or  not }  It  appeared  to  himk 
that  it  was  not  necessary :  for  every  in* 
formation  of  this  kincj  could  be  obuined 
by  other  means  than  an  application  to 
parliament.  He  knew  perfectly  well*, 
that,  if  it  was  in  contemplation  to  follow 
up  the  motion  by  any  parliamentary  pro* 
ceeding,  such  an  application  should  b# 
made ;  but  when  the  operation  of  tha 
UMtion  vPas  to  bring  suspicion  on  the  ad* 
ministration  of  justice,  which  he  agreed 
ought  not  even  to  be  suspected,  when 
this  was  the  case,  he  must  say  that  tha 
course  fur  the  noble  lord  would  be  to  se- 
lect any  prosecution  of  which  he  com- 
plained as  oppressive,  and  then  to  make 
his  motion  for  inquiry.  To  tell  theni' 
that  the  prosecutions  for  the  three  tasS- 
years  exceeded  in  number  the  prosecutions 
of  former  years,  was  telling  them  nothing; 
it  might  proceed  from  different  causes, 
from  the  ditfusion  of  learning,  or  even 
from  the  circumstance  of  too  greal 
lenity  havinf^  been  shewn  before.  Ha 
believed  If  they  looked  to  the  libels  of 
di^rent  times,  they  would  find  that  they 
were  much  the  same,  or  perhaps  if  they 
diftered  in  an/  thing,  they  were  worse  in 
former  times :  but  after  this  admission  he 
muAt  observe,  that  though  perhaps  in  par*^ 
ttcular  instances  the  evil  was  not  as  greats 
yet  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried, 
in  those  times,  required  a  more  Tigorous 
prosecution.  The  frequency  of  libels  in 
modern  times,  arose  out  of  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Publications  of  all  kinds  be* 
game  more  numerous  ihaa  formerly,  and 
libels  also  might  be  expected  to  multiply  ; 
but  when  it  was  said  that  the  prosecntions 
of  the  Attorney-General-  were  subjects  of 
such  universal  complaint,  he  believed  thai 
if  the  complaints  were  collected,  it  would 
be    found  that  the  far  greater  number 


of  late  years  in  the  number  of  prosecutions  -charged  him  with  too.  much  lenity.     Ha 


for  libel.  In  voting  for  this  inquiry,  he 
did  not  feel  himself  pledged  to  any  sub- 
sequent proceed iag;  they  were  discussing 
at  present  nothing  more  than  the  pro- 
priety of  the  inquiry — of  an  inquiry  sug- 
gested by  those  wise  feelings  of  consti- 
tutional jealousy  which  had  hitherto  prov- 
ed the  safeguard  of  all  the  liberties  we 


would  refer  for  the  character  of  his  pro- 
secutions to  their  results,  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  juries  upon  them,  and  they 
would  find  that  of  all  the  prosecutions  ac- 
tually brought  to  trial,  only  two  had  failed. 
It  might  be  necessary  for  the  peace  of  tha 
country  that  prosecutions  should  increase. 
The  House  in  the  exercise  of  its  C0Dftittt<* 
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tioBtl  itktf  was  undoubtedly  bound  to 
look  with  jea]ouiy«  but  it  wat  also  bound  to 
give  «upp6rt  to  the  administration  of  jus* 
tice.  With  respect  to  the  case  of  the 
Momtn^^  Post,  it  did  not  bear  upon  the 
point ;  It  had  been  cited  as  an  instance  of 
partiality^  bat  in  order  to  prove  that,  it 
«ras  necessary  to  shew  that  a  course  was 
adopted  in  that  case  which  was  not  adopt* 
cd  in  any  other  ;  hot  the  same  Attorney- 
Ceneral  had  acted  in  a  similar  manner  in 
other  cases,  which  was  an  answer  to  the 
charge.  He  knew  that  many  were  of 
opinion  that,  if  the  author  was  given  up, 
the  printer  should  not  be  prosecuted ; 
the  noble  lord  opposite  (lord  Holland) 
thought  so ;  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
near  him  (lord  Ellenborovgh)  thought 
the  contrary ;  bat  he  believed  that  the 
truth  lay  between  both^  and  that  it,  was 
not  possible  to  make  any  general  rule 
which  should  be  considered  a  sufficient 
goide  without  any  view  to  the  circum- 
itances.  He  had  witnessed  the  zeal  of 
the  Attorney  ^Oeneral  in  bis  office,  and  was 
aure  there  was  no  man  whose  mind  was 
less  under  the  influence  of  oppressive  in- 
clination, or  who  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  situation  more  faithfully ;  the  country 
owed  him  gfeat  obligations,  and  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  adding  greatly  to  the 
troe  and  genuine  liberty  of  the  press. 

Lord  HoUand  rose  in  reply  and  said : 
My  Lords;  I  rose  before  to  claim  of  your 
lordships'  justice  the  right'of  explanation. 
I  rise  now  to  ask  of  your  courtesy  that 
which  ia  nerer  refused  to  the  mover  of  a 
qoeatioOf  the  privilege  of  saying  a  few 
words,  at  the  close  of  a  debate,  on  what 
baa  passed  in  the  course  of  it  I  cannot, 
however,  pretend  that  I  rise  to  reply,  for 
what  arguments  have  been  adduced  by 
the  other  side  that  have  not  been  answered 
by  my  noble  friends,  that  have  not  been 
triumphantly  exposed  and  refuted  in  the 
excellent  speech  of  my  noble  relation 
(the  marquis  of  Lonsdown)  ?  Any  observa- 
tion on  objections  so  refuted  would  be  ill- 
judged  and  unnecesMiry;  and  yet,  my 
Lords,  I  most  trespass  for  a  few  minutes 
on  your  time,  for  I  feel  myself  called 
upon,  not,  indeed,  to  answer  arguments, 
but  to  repel  accusations  and  charges;  not 
to  combat  objections  to  my  motion,  but  to 
vindicate  my  character  firom  aspersions 
which  have  been  thrown  out,  1  will  not 
say  in  a  disorderly  and  unparliamentary 
manner,  but,  at  least,  in  a  style  and  tone 
which,  fortunately  for  the  dignity  of  your 
delilMimtioos,  is  rare  and  unusiud  in  thia 


House.  I  have  been  told,  not  by  inference, 
but  In  direct  terms,  that  I  am  captious, 
that  f  am  paasionate,  that  I  am  indirect 
and  unmanly.    I  profess  not  the  temper 
of . bearing  tfudi  charges  with  equanimity, 
and  if  I  were  to  disguise  my  astonifihment, 
and,  I  will  say,  my  indiguation,  at  hearing 
them  brought  against  me,   I  should,  in 
fact,  prove  myself  guilty  oif  that  insince-' 
rity  with  which  I  am  charged.    With  re- 
ipect  to  the  vehemence  or  passion  with 
which  I  may  have  expressed  myself,  I 
ahould  have  hdped  that  the  learned  lord 
would  have  had  the  charity  to  recollect 
that  I  never  had  the  advantases  of  those 
judicial  habits  from  which  he  has  profited 
so  much,  and  which,  as  they  require  from 
him,  so  they  have,  no  doubt,  taught  him 
that  calmness  and  composure  of  manner 
for  which  he  is  so  remarkable.     The  prac- 
tice of  such  duties,  and  the  exercise  of 
such '  temper  as  those  duties  require,  can 
alone  bring  the  feelinss  of  men  to  so  per- 
fect a  state  of  discipline,  and   produce, 
i^ven  in  the  delivery  of  their  strongest 
opioions,  that  dignified  and  dispassionate 
tone  which  addft  a  grace  to  all  the  noble 
and   learned  lord's  public  appearances, 
and   has  so  eminently  distinguished  hii 
conduct  on  thi^  night's  debate.     I  fear, 
my  Lords,  I  shall  never  attain  that  com- 
posure of  manni*r  and  command  of  temper 
of  which  the  noble  and  learned  lord  in- 
culcates the  necessity  full  as  much  as  he 
affords  the  example.    Indeed,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  I  shall  not  even  aspire  to 
emulate  the  model  he  holds  out  to  me,  and 
while  I  admire  his  precepts,  must  confess 
that  I  have  no  ambition  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample.   While,  therefore,  he  retains  all 
the  advamages  which  his  approbation  of 
that  virtue  joined  to  his  practice  of  it,  En- 
titles him  to,  I  shall  content  mysdf  with 
intreaiing  your  lordships  not  to  impute 
any  unbecoming  violence  or  impetuosity 
to  me,  if,  convinced  of  the  existence  of' 
abuse,  I  am  anxious  to  detect  it ;  and  if, 
having  detected  it,  I  am  earnest  in  solicit* 
ittg  measures  of  correction  and  regulation. 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  has  talked  in 
a  high  strain  of  his  own  heroic  contempt 
of  clamour.  He  has  held  up  to  your  lord- 
ships' admiration  his  inflexible  firmness  of 
character,  and  bis  glowing,  though  rational 
love  of  liberty.    All  this  may  be  so,  and 
I  give  him  credit  for  the  sentiments  which 
he  profeases ;  but  though  I  may  vaunt  less 
louaiy  my  contempt  of  clamour,  i  will 
tell  the  noble  lord,  that  unfouiided  accu- 
satioaand  intemperate. virulence  of  Ian-' 
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guage,  be  they  clamour  or  be  they  not, 
come  they  from  a  mob  or  from  an  indivi- 
duaU  or  from  m\xaX  quarter  they  ma^,  will 
not  deter  m^  from  ooing;  my  doty  in  this 
House,  nor,  I  tnut,  prevent  one  member 
of  it  from  TOting  for  such  inquiry,  regula- 
tion, or  even  reform,  as  he  in  his  con- 
science thinks  beneficial  to  the  country. 
The  invective,  which  has  nothing  to  re- 
commend it  but  authority,  is  as  much 
clamour  as  the  cries  and  shouto  of  a  mob, 
and  I  hope,  that,  till  I  hear  facts  and  ar- 
guments against  the  measures  I  recom- 
mend, I  slulU  have  the  courage  and^ho- 
nesty  to  treat  the  assailants  of  them,  be 
they  who  they  may,  with  a  doe  portion  of 
thdt  feeUng  which  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  80  properly  reserves  for  all  clamour 
nnfounded  in  reason* 

But,  my  Lords,  the  motion  of  this  night 
is  not  a  motion  of  reform ;  it  is  simply  a 
motion  for  papers,  for  documents,  for  in- 
formation and  evidence  on  which  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and,  forsooth,  on  that  very  account 
it  is  unmanly!  it  ia  indirect!  Such  a 
charge  is  not  very  usual — is  it  very  or- 
derly in  this  House  ?  Is  any  peer  to  be 
lightly  accused  of  proposing  one  thing 
and  meaning  another  ?  For  myself,  how 
far  my  general  character  warrants  such 
an  imputation,  I  most  leave  to  those  who 
know  me  best  to  decide ;  but  I  will  say, 
with  confidence,  perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
with  arrogance,  that,  on  that  point,  I  would 
hardly  decline  being  tried  by  mv  enemies 
thejnselves.  But,  exclusive  of  my  own 
character,  where  are  the  grounds,  where 
is  the  sense  of  the  learned  lord's  accusa- 
tion ?  What  so  common,  what  so  reason- 
able as  seeking  for  the  evidence  on  which 
the  propriety  of  measures  one  wishes  to 
recommend  'must  necessarily  rest  ?  What 
is  there  unmanly  in  this  ?  Have  I  dis- 
guised my  objects ;  have  I  not  rather  de- 
tained, and,  I  fear,  wearied  your  lordships 
with  the  detail  of  them  ?  I  think,  inde^, 
that,  even  without  concurring  with  me  in 
those  objectiy  the  House  should  procure 
the  information  I  ask  for ;  but  I  have  not 
concealed  what  is  my  view  of  that  inform 
mation^  or  what  are  the  measures  1  should 
ground  upon  it.'  In  this),  then,  there  is  no- 
thing insincere,  nothing  indirect.  If  the 
learned  lord  objects  to  it  on  that  score,  he 
must  object  to  proceedings  in  Parliament 
«vitbout  end.  Did  he  never  read  a  reme- 
diul  statute  ?  Does  he  suppose  that  the 
abuses  which  such  statutes  correct,  that 
the  grievances  which  such  statutes  remove, 
are  not  ascertained  before  they  are  re- 


cited and  acted  upon?  and  why,  wrt 
I  fiave  a  measure  of  remedy  and  precj 
tion  in  view,  is  it  unmanly  or  indireoi 
me  to  move  for  the  proof  of  the  evil  w\m 
I  endeavour  to  correct?  It  is  by  i 
statute  of  William  and  Marv  (wbi 
though  the  noble  lord  once  denied  i 
existence  of  it,  I  make  no  doubt  he  ia  n* 
well  acquainted  with) ;  it  is  by  the  pi 
cedent  of  that  statute  that  I  wish  to 
guided.  That  statute  states  in  the  preai 
b]e,.that  "  vexatious  prosecutions  on  c 
minal  informations  had  frequtotly  occu  n 
of  late,  by  which  parties  bad  been  put 
great  expence,  &c.  &c"  And  tli 
proceeds  to  provide  such  •  measures 
might  prevent  the  recurrence  of  t 
abuse.  So  I,  who  mean  to  recommei 
.to  your  lordships  some  legislative  measi 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  frequen 
of  one  particular  description  of  proses 
tions,  the  Et  Q^oo  Informations,  thinlj 
neither  indirect  nor  unreasonable  to  c 
for  information  of  the  numbers  of  au 
informations  that  have  been  filed  of  li 
years— -to  this  object  the  motion  is  cg 
fined  ;  and  while  I  have  in  view  aoi 
further  regulation,  I  begin  in  the  first  i 
stance  by  laying  my  ground,  and  aace 
taining  the  facts  on  which  the  propriety 
that  regulation  must  rest.  The  noble  ai 
learned  lord  further  says  that  he  has  pa 
painful  attention  to  my  speech,  and  fool 
it,  as  he  foresaw  it  would  be,  a  continii 
tion  of  my  former  argument,  a  mere  ma 
dumfiniiui  OrtsUi,  as  he  is  pleased  sarcc 
tically  to  term  it.  It  is  a  pity  the  nob 
lord's  memory  should  be  as  treacheroi 
as  his  attention  is  unavailing.  In  spite 
the  one  he  has  misapprehended,  as  yoi 
lordships  must  all  have  seen,  every  woi 
I  have  spoken  this  night,  and  I  can  assoi 
your  lonJships  that  in  the  exercise  of  tl 
other,  his  statement  of  what  passed  thr< 
years  ago  is  as  incorrect,  is  as  directly  xh 
reverse  of  what  I  did  say,  as  his  represei 
tations  of  my  arguments  this  night.— Tli 
discussions  on  the  Bilf  of  1 808  are  fresh  ii 
my  recollection  ;  they  made  a  deep  in 
pression  on  my  mind,  a  deeper,  perhap 
than  the  noble  and  learned  lord  couj 
wish,  or  was  aware  of ;  there  were  cii 
cumstances  in  those  discussions  not  easil 
forgotten.  The  noble  and  learned  lor 
interrupted  me  on  that  occasion  to  den 
the  existence  of  a  law,  to  which  1  wa 
referring  ;  a  law  which,  in  spite  of  such  in 
terruption,  still  remained  and  remains  un 
repealed  on  the  statute  books;  a  law  whic 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  who  first  denies 
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its  exicteike,  and  then  oiaintaiueditideiiie- 
tade»  actually  executes  every  term,  or  if  he 
does  not  execute,  isimpeachableand  ponbh- 
able  foraneglectof  bis  judicial  duties.  I  re- 
member these  things,  and  I  speak  before 
another  leai'ned  lord  who  most  remember 
them  too,  and  will  set  me  right  if  my  memory 
is  incorrect,  I  mean  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  on  the  weolsack.^-To  him,  though  I 
so  often  differ  with  hiin*  though  1  have 
frequently  and  recently  l^lt  it  mv  doty  to 
arraign  his  public  conduct.  To  him  I 
confidently  appeal*-for  no  man  is  more 
attentive,  more  patiently  attentive  to 
the  arguments  of  his  adversary,  and  no 
man  (I  am  ready  and  happy  to  bear  my 
testimony  to  that  troth)  more  fair,  more 
candid,  more  acute,  and  yet  more  cour- 
teous in  his  way  of  contending  with  them. 
To  him  I  appeal  then  as  to  what  passed  on 
that  night,  and  as  to  the  arguments  which 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  has  imputed  to 
me. — I  opposed  that  bill  m  Mo,  The 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack, 
explained  one  part  of  the  bill  to  which  I 
had  objected,  to  my  satisfaction,  and  to 
that  part  I  withdrew,  as  in  duty  and  con- 
science I  was  bound  to  withidraw,  my 
opposition;  but  for  the  other  part  which 
gave  the  new  power  of  holding  persons  to 
bail  on  Ex  Qficio  Informations,  1  heard  no 
explanation,  no  apology,  no  reason,  nor 
have  I  since  heard  one  word  to  |^rove  its 
justice,  or  iu  necessity.— I  opposed  it 
therefore  in  every  stage,  but  I  never  used 
the  argumenta  or  expressions  which  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  (EUenborough) 
has  supposed,  nor  any  thing  like  theAi. — 
So  &r  from  indulging  in  the  hyperbolical 
atrain,  which  the  learned  lord's  fancy  and 
not  his  memory  repeats,  the  argument  1 
did  use  was  at  variance  with  that  which  he 
puts  into  my  mouth ;  far  from  foretelling 
the  immediate  downfall  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons;  from  the  bill,  1  distinctly 
stated,  that  I  apprehended  no  immediate 
consequences,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
from  the  law,  but  that  it  was  the  principle, 
it  was  the  use  -  to  which  in  bad  times  it 
might,  and  would  be  applied,  that  my 
fears  were  directed  to ;  and  though  it  is  now 
two  or  three  years  ago,  it  so  happens  that  I 
recollect  the  very  metaphor  I  used,  though 
not  certainly  a  T«ry  happy  or  a  very  new 
one,  but  it  illostrates  the  troth  of  my  state* 
ment.  It  was,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  my 
expression,  this,  "  that  the  law  would  re- 
main long  torpid  in  your  statute  book, 
but  it  would  lie  there  fraught  with  a 
venom,  which  the  accidental  neat  of  fac* 
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tioQS  and  turbulent  times  might  at  some 
future  period  draw  forth  into  action/'  Yet 
the  noble  lord  is  pleased  to  indulge  his 
pleasantry  and  sarcasm  by  imputing  to 
me  a  prophecy  of  immediate  tyranny 
which  I  never  uttered,  and  banters  me 
with  wonderful  self-complacency  at  its 
not  being  accomplished  \  Once  for  all,  I 
never  professed  one  of  the  principles 
gainst  which  the  noble  lord  inveighs ;  I 
never  used  one  of  the  arguments  which 
the  noble  and  learned  lond  refutes;  I  never 
made  one  of  the  statements  which  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  ridicules.  He  may 
attack  them,  he  may  answer  them,  he 
may  expose  them,  but  he  has  no  right  to 
impute  them  to  me,  or  to  think  he  is  an* 
swering  what  I  formerly  said  or  have  this 
night  said  on  the  subject.  The  noble  Se- 
cretary of  State  too  makes  an  ingenious 
and  able  defence,  but  it  is  the  defence  of 
a  place  that,  has  not  been  attacked.  No 
inference,  says  be,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
increase  of  prosecutions,  because  we  all 
know  how  publications  are  increased, 
and  the  proportion  prosecutions  bear  to 
them  may*  not  be  greater  now  than  for- 
merly.—^ it  so;  but  we  were  not  talking 
of  the  increase  of  prosecutions  in  general; 
I  am  moving  for  the  number  of  Infor- 
mations Ex  ^cio,  and  I  will  ask  him  this; 
if  they  have  increased  ih  number  within 
these  last  three  years,  and  not  only  in  num- 
ber but  in  proportion  too,  to  other  modes  of 
prosecution,  will  he  say  that  no  inference 
IS  to  be  drawn  from  that  ?  If  he  does,  will 
he  tell  me  from  ^bat  possible  facts  infer- 
ences of  this  nature  are  to  be  drawn? 
Well,  but,  says  another  learned  lord  (Re- 
desdale)  after  all  the  Attorney  General  is 
responsible,  and  solely  responsible,  for  the 
'exercise  of  this  doty.  I  must  say,  by  the 
bye,  I  was  glad  to  hear  "this  avowal,  though 
I  do  not  see  how  it  made  for  the  learned 
lord's  argument^  or  justified  his  vote 
against  inquiry  ;' however  I  was  glad  to 
hear  it,  for  the  habit,  apparently  geiferoos, 
but  really  artful  and  pernicious,  of  every 
roan  in  office  starting  up  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  colleague  in  an  act  in 
which  he  is  the  only  official  agent ;  this 
habit,  I  say,  or  rather  this  trick,  this  cant, 
this  jargon,  has  a  tendency  to  fritter  away 
all  renponsibility  whatever,  and  to  render 
that  great  security  of  our  liberties  a  mere 
dead  letter  in  the  constitution. — On  this 
responsibility  the  learned  lord  on  the 
woolteck  states  that  he,  when  Attorney 
Qencral,  did  many  things  which  he  justly 
says  I  should  disapprove,  but  which  he 
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afsurei  Uie  House,  w^re  mote  i6?€re  th«it 
9jay  now  resoried  to  by  bis  siicceMor; 
apd  be  alludes  more  particularly  to  bis 
punishing  printers  and  publisliers  as  se- 
Terely*  or  at  least  as  uniformly  as  authors, 
r  am  certainly  not  disposed  to  compli- 
ment that  learned  lord,  on  that  part  of  his 
political  life^  and  still  less  to  speak  with  re- 
spect of  those  times  and  those  proceed- 
ings, but  y^t  this  I  roust  say,  that  the 
times  were  peculiar,  that  many  independ- 
ent and  good  men  thought  they  justified  a 
deviation  from  common  rules,  and  as  far 
as  the  subject  now  before  us  is  affected, 
parliament  itself  had  by  inquiries,  com- 
mittees, legislative  acts,  and  other  proceed- 
ings, (whether  wisely  or  not,  is  not  now 
tbe  question)  expressed  its  opinion  that 
offences  of  this  nature  had  increased,  and 
^tbat  extraordinary  vigilance  and  even  se- 
verity, should  be  resorted  to.  Parliament 
then  was  not  likely  to  notice  any  increase  of 
prosecutions  which  it  had  itself  encouraged 
and  sanctioned.-  The  same  causes  which  had 
]ed  to  the  increased  number  of  prosecutions, 
did  lead  to  alarms  in  parliament,  to  com* 
mittees,  to  laws,  and  to  other  proceedings. 
Parliament  in  its  own  conduct  recognized 
causes  which  might  well  occasion  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  prosecutions,  but  that 
is  not  the  case  now,  nor  is  it  a  reason  why 
with^he  unexplained  fact  that  £r  Qficio 
Information^  are  now  increased  in  the 
proportion  oJF  8  to  I,  in  the  coorsie  of  three 
years,  we  should  take  no  step»  and  should 
not  even  inquire  whether  this  phceno- 
menon  proceeds  from  an  increase  of  of- 
fences which  might  require  additional  laws 
to  put  them  down,  or  an  abuse  of  autho- 
rity which  might  call  for  some  censure  to 
,  punifth  it,  or  some  resolation  to  restrain  it 
m  future.  I  do  indeed  diflfer  with  the 
noble  and  learned  lord ;  I  am  not  for  pu- 
nishing author,  printer,  and  publisher  of 
a  libel.  The  law  it  seems  to  me  should 
take  no  cognisance  of  the  latter  but  for 
the  purpose  of  coming  at  tbe  former.  A 
contrary  system  acts  as  a  system  of  terror 
on  printers  and  booksellers,  and  may  de- 
fraud the  public  of  works  not  only  inno- 
cent but  useful,  by  deterring  the  inter- 
mediate agents  from  printing  and  publish- 
ing a  book  which  their  ignorance,  or  their 
timidity*  may  lead  them  erroneously  to 
deem  libellous.  I  did  not  disapprove  of 
tbe  principle  on  which  the  prosecmion  of 
the  Morning  Post  was  dropped ;  but  if  it 
was  applicable  to  others  and  applied  only 
to  him,  it  is  sorely  a  presumption  of  par- 
tiality, it  ia  %  sort  of  primdfyck  evideoco 


againpt  the  Attorney  GeneraL  More  than 
primd  fack  evidence,  I  never  thought  of 
bringing  against  that  gentleman,  whom  I 
do  not  know  personally,  but  whom  all  I 
have  beard  of  him  in  private  would  lead 
me  to  respect ;  but  I  stated  my  case,  and 
'  it  has  not  been  controverted.  I  stated  that 
the  number  of  Ex  Qficio  Informations  had 
increased  in  a  p»roportion  of  8  to  1.-^1 
repeat  it  then,  this  amounts  to  primd  facie 
evidence^  and  surely  tbe  noble  and  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack,  who  talks  witb 
complacency  of  prosecuting  publishers, 
printers  and  proprietors,  as  well  as  au* 
thors,  will  have  ne  objection  to  primA 
fycie  evidence.  I  only  urge  it  as  suffi« 
cient  for  parliamentary  inquiry,  but  to 
support  his  doctrines  he  must  contend 
that  it  justifies  legal  prosecution  and 
punishment.  I  am  asked  where  1  learnt 
that  Mr.  Dunning's  opinion  was  against 
Ex  Cj^cio  Informations,  and  I  am  told,  that 
he  did  not  object  to  taking  fees  for  tbeoK 
Pitiful  answer  to  my  quotation  of  his  au<- 
tbority  !  I  care  not  whether  be  took  fees, 
or  what  he  maintained  or  did,  as  an  advo- 
cate, but  as  a  member  of  parliament  (and 
a  better  never  sat  in  the  House  of  Com« 
mons)  he  spoke  and  voted  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Constantino  Phipps  against  them, 
and  with  him  voted,  serjeant  Glynn,  that 
excellent  man  Sir  George  Savile,  and  Mr* 
Burke,  and  no  less  than  78  of  the  most 
respectable  members  of  that  time,  they 
voted  I  believe  for  tbe  suppression  of  Et 
(ificio  Informations;  they  spoke,  I  know, 
against  both  the  expediency  and  legality 
of  tlAm,  and  while  I  disclaim  that  objec* 
tion  to  tbe  mode  of  proceeding,  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  origin  of  a  practice  is 
quite  so  pore,  or  the  principle  so  obvionsl v 
sound,  as  the  noble  and  learned  lords 
would  persuade  us,  when  I  see  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Dunning,  and  as  others  I  could 
mention,  disposed  to  call  it  in  question. 
With  respect  to  special  juries  I  will  say 
nothinff  more,  perhaps  it  would  have  beea 
more  discreet  to  have  said  nothing,  but 
thus  much  I  must  repeat,  that  as  they  are 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  itself  less  favourable 
to  the  defirndant  in  criminal  prosecutions, 
it  behoves  parliament  to  be  more  vigilant, 
more  ready  te  institute  inquiry,  and  to 
aflR>rd  as  mocb  protection  as  the  safety  of 
the  state  will  allow  to  such  offences  as  are 
exclusively  exposed  to  be  tried  by  tbe 
less  favourable  tribunal.  They  add  a  link  ' 
to  the  peculiar  difficulties  with  whicb 
persons  charged  with  libel  have  to  con- 
tend,  and  when  I  see  the  temper  in  whicb 
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MWM  mcft  diiewi  tlwM  ^bjectf,  when  I 
rcfl«cl  on  ths  sort  of  law  which  is  fashion- 
able, which  is  afloat  on  these  matters,  not 
merely  among  the  valger  and  idle  talkers, 
not  in  the  month  of  iieedless  and  insig* 
nificant  men,  hot  in  that  of  grave  charac- 
ters invested  with  aathority,  I  own  I  am 
anxious  that   all  encroachment  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press  should  be  jealously 
watched,  and  studiously  guarded  affainst 
by  Parliament.    When  for  instance  1  hear 
of  a  notion,  that  libels*  may  be  stopped 
by  an  injunction  from  Chancery;   that 
publications,  by  which  individuals  may 
think  that  their  feelings  would  be  hurt, 
may  be  stifled  in  embryo  at  the  will  of  a 
crown  lawyer,  in  short  that  the  Great 
SnI  may  in  eflfect  exercise  that  twyrf- 
wiaiwr  which  our  ancestors  wrested  from 
the  crown,  and  which,  revived  in  any 
shape,  would  be  sufiicient  to  check  the 
progress  of  all  knowledge  and  to  subvert 
.all  liberty  :-*when  I  hear  of  such  things  I 
do  not  think  the  press  in  that  perfect  state 
of  secnri^r  which  some  men  would  per- 
suade usj  and  I  am  sure  the  only  way  of 
preserving  that  security  is,  by  evincing 
nere,    here    in   parliament,  an  anxious, 
jealous,  and  uniform  attention  to  all  that 
concerns  it.-— My  lords,  I  do  not  mean  to 
allude  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on 
the  woolsack,  such  a  notion  I  am  well 
persuaded  never  passed  bis  lips  nor  en- 
tered his  head.    Whatever  may  be  the 
law  afloat  on  the  subject,  and  whatever 
hit  aversion  to  printers,  publishers,  *  and 
authors  of  libels,  he  is  too  good,  too  sound 
a  lawyer  to  harbour  such  an  idea ;  while 
the  seals  are  in  his  bands  he  knows  his 
inportant  duties  too  well  to  issue  an  in- 
junction against  any  publication  in  which 
the  persons  praying  for  that  injunction 
neither  possess  nor  claim  any  property 
or  interest  whatever.     An  injunction  on 
criminal  grounds,  from  a  court  of  Chan- 
cery !    Good  Qod !    did  your  lordships 
ever  hear  till  the  period  of  this  report  (a 
false  one  I  trust,  but  which,  if  so,  may  now 
be  contradicted)  did  your  lordships  ever 
hear   or  dream  of  such  a  proceeding  ? 
Would  not  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on 
the  woolsack  blush  for  the  most  inex- 
perienced barrister  in  his  court  who  should 
venture  to  make  so  preposterous  an  ap- 
plication ?   who  should  ask  him  to  inter- 
fere by  an  act  of  power  which  the  analogy 


*  His  lordship  was  supposed  to  allude 
to  the  summing  up  of  the  eridence  in  the 
tlrial  of  Hope  versus  Deboat. 
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of  our  laws,  the  practice  of  our  courts, 
and  the  safety  of  our  liberties  all  alike 
pronounce  to  be  impossible  for  him  to  ex* 
ercise  ^  If  indeed  a  man,  from  an  appre* 
hension  of  being  libefled,  can  obtain  an 
injunction  against  the  exhibition  of  a  pic- 
ture or  the  publication  of  a  book,  in  vain  ' 
have  our  ancestors  put  down  impri* 
maturs  and  licensers,  the  Great  Seal  vir* 
tually  possesses  their  pernicious  powers, 
and  every  paper  that  is  printed,  every  . 
book  that  is  read,  would  be  indebted  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  forbearance  for  not 
being  crushed,  and  stifled  in  its  birth. 
It  is  strange  that  any  man  should  think 
this  law ;  it  is  yet  more  melancholy  that 
thinking  it  so  he  should  not  wish  to  alter 
it.  To  endure  such  a  law  would  be  to 
submit  to  the  worst  species  of  tyranny,  to 
subject  the  press,  and  through  it  the  bn* 
man  mind  itself,  to  the  worst  species  of 
degradation,  a  controul  of  iu  facultiea 
of  reasoning ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  leave 
to  the  discretion  of  one  man  the  right  of 
suppressing  the  words  and  thoughts  of 
all  his  fellow  subjects.  This,  my  lords, 
among  other  symptoms,  shews  a  jealousy 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  those 
most  likely  to  possess  the  power  of  re« 
straining  it ;  and  this  among  other  things, 
together  with  the  strong  fact  of  an 
increase  of  Ex  Oficio  Informations,  leads 
me  to  move  an  inquiry  which  is  in  my 
judgment  called  for  by  the  circumstances 
which  may  lead  to  regulation,  if  regula- 
tion be  necessary,  but  wilt  at  any  rate 
have  the  effect  of  checking  and  controuU 
ing  that  temper  of  the  times  which,  if  un* 
checked  and  uncontrouled,  is  too  well  cal- 
culated to  produce  encroachmenu  of  power 
and  abuse  of  authority. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  the  num- 
bers were : 

For  Lord  Holland's  Motion 12 

Against  it...,% 24     [ 

Majority  against  the  Motion.........— 12 

HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 

Mmtdqy,  March  4. 
DispvTB  WITH  America.]  Mr.  Whit" 
bread  moved,  that  that  paragraph  in. 
the  Prince  Regent's  Speech,  which  re- 
lated to  the  discussions  X  with  America, 
should  be  read,  in  order  to  entitle  him, 
to  ask  a  question  on  that  sohjecL  (.The 
paragraph  was  then  entered  as  read.] 
He  had  on  a  former  night  put  a  question 
to  the  ri^ht  hon.  gent,  opposite  relative  to. 
thp  state  of  the  discussions  so  long  pending 
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betwecii  bit  Majesty's  govermnenl  and 
the  American  minister^  and  he  then  rose 
to  request  some  further  information  on  this 
9Qbject,'in  explanation  of  what  the  right 
hoii.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  aaid  in  reply  to  him  on  Friday  night. 
He  had  then  asked  that  right  hon.  genL 
whether  the  hopes  held  oat  in  the  Speech, 
of  a  favourable  termination  of  our  diffe- 
rence with  America,  were  done  away,  the 
American  minister  having  had  his  audience 
of  leave  ?  The  right  hon.  gent.,  if  he  un- 
derstood him  right,  answered,  that  the 
hopes  of  a  favourable  termination  to  the 
presient  discussions  were  not  at  an  end ; 
for  that,  though  the  minister  had  indeed 
bad  his .  audience  of  leave,  a  charg6 
d'aflaires  still  remained  to  conduct  these 
discussions.  It  was  added,  that  a  minister 
plenipotentiary  had  been  appointed  here 
to  proceed  to  the  United  States.  It  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  real  state 
of  the  case  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. He  therefore  took  that  opportunity 
to'  state  to  the  right  hon.  gent.,  that  he 
had  it  in  a  circuitous  way,  but  from  good 
authority,  that  the  American  minister  con- 
sidered the  discussions  as  at  an  end  before 
the  audience  of  leave;  that  though  a 
charge  d'affaires  was  to  remain  here,  he 
was  not  to  carry  on  those  discussions;  but 
that  Mr.  Foster,  on  his  arrival  in  America, 
would  have  to  originate  the  whole  anew. 
In  this  situation  of  things,  he  asked  the 
right  hon.  |;ent.,  whether  he  would  have 
any  objection  to  lay  the  correspondence 
between  Marquis  Wellesley  and  Mr. 
Pinkney  before  the  House  ?  As  to  any 
influence  they  could  hava  on  the  Ame- 
ricans, they  would  know  them  sooner 
through  their  own  press  than  from  their 
publication  here,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  they  should  be  known  here  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  the  common  channels 
of  information  he  had  seen  articles,  with 
some  shew  of  coming  from  anthority,  in 
which  the  differences  were  stated  to  be  upon 
points  which  never  could  have  been  in 
discussion  at  all.  He  wished  this  matter 
to  be  set  right  It  was  hiehly  desirable, 
not  only  that  the  property  ot  the  merchant 
should  be  secured,  but  that  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  both  countries  should  be 
kept  free  from  whatever  irritation  and 
hostile  feeling  might  arise  from  error  and 
misconception. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchtqtur  said,  he 

had  not  been  misunderstood  in  the  main  part 

of  his  statement,  although  the  hon.  gent,  had 

certainly  mistaken  what  he  had  said  on 
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some  points;  He  was  pretty  snre^  that 
when  he  mentioned  that  an  American 
charg6  d'affaires  was  to  be  left  in  this 
country,  he  stated  that  it  was  for  carrying 
on  the  accustomed  political  intercourse 
and  diplomatic  relations  between  the  twa 
countries ;  but  that  he  never  stated  or  iufe- 
plied  that  the  charg^  d'affaires  was  to 
carry  on  the  particular  discussions.  That 
was  certainly  not  the  province  of  a  charg6 
d'affaires,  and  therefore  those  discnssiona 
were  terminated  in  this  country  previous 
to  Mr.  Pinkney  taking  his  audience  of 
leave.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  diffe- 
rence, however,  between  soch  cessation  of 
the  discussion  and  the  discussion  being 
altogether  broken  off,  as  had  been  suted 
by  the  hon.  gent.  His  Majesty's  minis- 
ters most  unquestionably  did  not  conceive 
the  discussions  to  be  closed.  On  the 
contrary,  the  minister  who  itas  going  ta 
America  would  take  over  propositions  on 
the  part  of  this  government,  which  they, 
conceived  to  be  intitled  to  a  favourable  re- 
ception in  America.  The  hon.  gent,  had 
asked  himj  whether  he  had  any  objection 
to  lay  before  the  House  the  correspondence 
between  Marquis  Wellesley  and  Mr. 
Pinckney  on  tnis  subject  ?  He  must  an- 
swer, that  he  saw  very  considerable  ob- 
jections to  it.  Although  in  America,  the 
practice  might  prevail  of  publishing  such 
correspondence  before  the  discussion  was 
terminated,  yet  it  appeared  to  him  that 
such  a  practice  was  often  very  prejudicial 
to  tbo  successful  termina|ion  of  the  discus- 
sion itself.  For  example,  if  there  should 
be  a  parliamentary  discussion  on  points 
actually  in  discussion  between  the  two 
governments,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  ar- 
guments and  topics  might  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  ineenuity  of  some  members 
of  that  House,  which  had  never  occurred  to 
the  American  Government,  and  which 
being  so  suggested  and  published  in  our 
papers,  might  retard  the  desired  termina- 
tion of  the  discussions,  by  encouraging 
the  other  party  to  carry  their  pretensions 
farther  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
thought  of.  He  thought  it,  besides,  an 
inconvenient  and  bad  practi6e,  to  expose 
the  confidential  communications  of  two  go- 
vernments before  the  discussion  was  com* 
pletely  terminated. 

Mr.  WhUbread  now  understood  the  right 
hon.  gent,  to  mean,  that  the  charge 
d'affaires  was  not  to  continue  the  discus- 
sions on  the  matters  in  dispute,  but  merely 
to  keep  up  the  general. diplomatic  corres- 
pondence between  the  two  countries.  The 
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poinU  of  difference  he  conceiTed  were 
three;  the  btufness  of  the  Chesapeake^  the 
cystem  of  blockade,  and  the  orders  in 
council.  '  It  did  certainly  appear  very  ex- 
traordinary^  that  the  American  minister 
ihould  have  considered  the  discussions  on 
these  points  as  terminated,  while  the  go- 
vernment here  thought  otherwise.  The 
right  hon.  gent  refused  to  lay  the  corres- 
pondence before  the  House,  and  blamed  the 
Americans  for  pnblishing  such  documents. 
When  the  Americans  got  the  right  hon. 
gent.V  speech,  perhaps,  it  would  prevail 
Upon  them  to  alter  the  practice ;  but  in  the 
present  instance,  the  misfortune  was  that  the 
papers  would  be  published  in  America  be- 
fore the  speech  could  possibly  get  there. 
Besides,  though  they  bad  the  speech,  the 
argument  would  not  apply;  for  they,  no 
doubt*  would  consider  the  discussion  as 
terminated.     But  he  thought  it  of  such 

great  importance  that  the  whole  of  this 
usiness  should  be  known,  that  on  Friday, 
he  would  move  for  the  production  ef  the 
correspondence. 

Petition  of  Printers,  Booksellers, 
AND  Publishers.]  Mr.  Henry  Martin  pre- 
•ented  a  Petition  from  the  Printers,  Book- 
iieUers,  and  Publishers*  of  the  united  king- 
dom, setting  forth, 

^  That  the  petitioners  constitute  a  nu- 
merous and  respectable  class  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  employment  in  which 
they  are  engaged  being  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  literatufe,  and 
productive  of  many  advantages  to  the 
fftate*  has  ever  been  considered  as  entitled 
to  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
the  legislature ;  and  that  the  petitioners 
have  of  late  felt  themselves  aggrieved  in 
the  exercise  of  their  trade  and  business 
by  the  provisions  of  the  act  39  Geo.  3,  c. 
79,  intituled, '  An  Act  for  the  more  efiec- 
'  tual  suppression  of  societies  established 
'  for  seoitious  and  treasonable  purposes, 
'*  and  for  better  preventing  treasonable 
*  and  seditious  practices  ;*  and,  as  they 
humbly  apprehend  that  the  regulations 
which  they  beg 'leave  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  hardships  never  meant  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  petitioners,  they  are 
encouraged  to  hope  that  the  grievance  of 
which  they  complain  will  find  a  remedy 
in  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  the  preamble  to  that  part 
of  the  act  in  which  the  petitioners  are 
prineipally  concerned  states,  <  That  where- 
«as  all  persona  printiog  and  publishing 
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'  any  papers  or  writings  are  by  law  an- 
'swerable  for  the  contents  thereof,  but 

*  such  responsibility  hath  of  late  been  in 
'  a  great  degree  eluded  by  the  secret 
'  printing  and  publication  of  such  sediti- 
'  ous,  immoral,  and  irreligious  papers  or 
'  writings  as  aforesaid,  and  it  is  therefore 
'  highly  important  to  the  public  peace 
'  that  It  should  in  future  be  known  by 
'  whom  any  such  papers  shall  be  printed;' 
and  in  section  27  it  is  enacted, '  That  from 
'and  after  the  expiration 'of  forty  daya 
'  after  the  passing  of  the  said  act,  every 
'  person  who  shall  print  any  paper  or  bbok 
'  whatsoever,  which  shall  be  meant  or  in- 
'  tended  to  be  published  or  dispersed, 
'  whether  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  given 
'  away,  shall  print  upon  the  front  of  every 

*  such  paper,  if  the  same  shall  be  printed 
'  on  one  side  only,  and  upon  the  first  and 
'  last  leares  of  every  paper  or  book  which 
'  shall  consist  of  more  than  one  leaf,  in 
'  legible  cliaracters,  his  or  her  name,  and 
'  the  name  of  the  city,  town,  parish,  or 
'  place,  and  also  the  name,  if  any,  of  the 
'square,  street,  lane,  court,  or  place  in 
'  which  his  or  her  dwelling  house  or  usual 
'  place  of  abode  shall  be;  and  every  per- 

*  son  who  shall  omit  so  to  print  his  name 
'  and  place  of  abode  on  erery  such  paper 
'  or  book  printed  by  him,  and  also  every 
'  person  who  shall  publish  or  disperse^  or 
'assist  in  publishing  or  dispersing,  either 
'  gratis  or  for  money,  any  printed  paper 
'  or  book  which  shall  have  been  printed 
'  after  the  expiration  of  forty  days  from 
'  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  on  which  the 
'  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person 
'  printing  the  same  shall  not  be  printed  as 
'  aforesaid,  shall  for  every  copy  of  such 
'  paper  so  published  or  dispersed  by  him 
'  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  20/.  ;*  and  ths^t 
the  petitioners,  sensible  of  the  policy  o^ . 
preventini;  the  dissemination  of  '  treasoil« 
able,  irreligious,  imnioral,'  or  libellous  pub* 
lications,  submit,  without  repining,  to  e 
variety  of  regulations,  by  which  their  oc- 
cupation is  treated  as  of  a  character  to 
suspicious,  as  to  stand  in  need  of  prelimi- 
nary securities  for  anticipated  misbeha* 
viour,  and  is  subject  to  jealous  and  irk* 
some  restraints  to  which  no  other  branch 
of  useful  and  honest  industry  is  condemn* 
ed ;  but  though  the  petitioners  have  anxi« 
ously  endeavoured  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  they  have  found 
themselyes  exposed,  by  accidental  mis- 
take or  trivial  omission,  to  grierous  and 
vexatious  prosecutions,  and  to  the  danger 
of  incurring  peomiary  penaltiea  te  aa 
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enormoos   amount^  without  haviog  bpen. 
guilty  of  any  thing  offensive  to  morals, 
religion^  or .  goTernment ;    that,  by   the 
above-recited  act,  a  penalty  of  20/.  is  in)- 
posed  for  every  copy  of  any  book  or  paper 
printed    without   the    name  or  place  of 
abode  of  the  printer  being  thereto  affixed 
with  the  most  miuute.precision ;    and  the 
petitioners  humbly  represent  to  the  House, 
that  the  accidental  violation  of  this  part 
of  the  act,  in  the  most  inconsiderable  cir- 
comstance,  is  attended  with  a  severity  ef 
punishment  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  or  intended.     It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  hand-bills  for  the  discovery  of 
•tolen  property,  or  other  objects  of  a  si- 
milar na,ture,  must,  for  the  public  accom- 
modation, be  published  within  a  few  hours 
from  the  time  the  manuscript  is  given  to 
the  printers,  and  the  copies  may,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  ordinary  precaution,  issue  fVom 
|he  press  without  containing  the  printer's 
name  or  place  of  abode,  atcording  to  the 
literal  direction  of  the  act ;  in  such  a  case, 
penalties  to  the  amount  of  100,000/.  may 
be  incurred  by  a  publication  of  the  most 
innocent  nature ;  the  number  of  copies  of 
hand -bills,  and  other  papers  of  that  kind, 
usually  printed,  is  from  250  to  5,000,  and 
on  every  separate  copy  a  penalty  of  20/. 
attaches ;  the  printer  qiay  thus  be  expos- 
ed to  utter  ruin  by  the  inadvertence  of  his 
servants  during  his  temporay  absence,  or 
by  their  negligence  or  fraud,  after  he  has 
taken  every  precaution  to  satisfy  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.     In  fact,  printers  have 
in  various  instances  been  harrassed   by 
repeated  prosecutions  for  different  copies 
of  the  same  piiblication ;   the  omission  of 
the  word  "  London^'  in  the  description 
of  a  printer's  place  of  abode,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  a  well-known  street  in  the 
metropolis,  which  precluded  all  sappo- 
aition  of  wilful  disobedience  of  the  law, 
has  been  deemed  to  be  an  offence  uqder 
the  statute,  and  has  subjected  the  party 
charged  to  protracted  prosecution  and  ex- 

fience;  for  transgressions  of  no  higher  ma- 
ignity  than  this,  the  petitioners  are  liable 
to  a  severity  of  punishment  which  would 
be  deemed  adequate  atonement  for  the 
most  aggravated  misdemeanor.  In  several 
instances,  persons  have  been  entrapped 
into  a  violation  of  the  law  by  common  in- 
formers, and  have  been  prosecuted  under 
circumstances  which  implied  no  blame 
whatever  ;  the  offences  too,  of  whicbsuch 
may  be  the  ruinous  consequences,  are 
withdrawn  from  the  impartial  and  humane 
cognisance  of  a  jury«  and  decided  upon  in 


summary  proceedings  before  a  single  jus- 
tice of  the  peace ;  no  appeal  to  the  quarter 
sessions  from  the  decision  of  the  justice  is 
allowed,  the  magistrate  has  not  even  the 
power  of  mitigating  the  penalty  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  nor  will 
any   number  of  convictions  bar  farther 
proceedings,   while   a  single   copy   can 
be  produced  on  which   a  penalty  has  not 
been  awarded,  and  the  common  informer 
being  exempted    from    the   payment  of 
costs  in  case  of  failure,  is  not  deterred 
from  repeating  his  vexatious  attempts  to 
obtain  a  conviction  ;  and  that,  as  the  pe- 
titioners are  amenable  to  the  laws  for  any 
seditious,  immoral,  irreligious,  or  libellous 
books  or    papers,   which  they  may   be 
guilly  of  printing  and  publishing,  they 
submit    with    becoming  humility  to  the 
House,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  secure,  by 
such  excessive  accumulation  of  penalties, 
a  compliance  with  a  regulation  which,  in 
case  of  an  inoffensive  paper,  they  can  have 
no  interest  to  omit,  and  of  which  the  pu« 
nishment  is  so  disproportioned  to  the  of- 
fence.   If  the  publication  be  of  an  illegal 
nature,  oc  o|  a  dangerous  tendency,  the 
printer  b  discovered  when  there  is  evi- 
dence to  convict  him  of  neglecting  the  re- 
gulation of  the  act^  and  he  may  be  punish- 
ed according  to  the  degree  of  guilt  which 
he  has  really  incurred.  The  House,  indeed, 
cannot  doubt  that  the  provisions  in  ques- 
tion have  been  converted  into  an  engine  of 
vexation  and  oppression  to  the  petitioner^ 
without  any  benefit  to  the  public,  when 
they  are  informed,  that,  in  every  instance 
of  prosecution,  the  publication  on  which 
the  printer  has  been  sued  has  been  of  an 
innocent  or  even  useful   nature  ;  in  most 
cases,  though  the  punishment  may  be  so 
severe,  an  improper  motive  cannot  even 
be  imputed  to  the  ofiender,  there  is  no 
temptation  t*  fraudulent  evasion,  and  the 
occasions   on  which  the  printer  is  most 
likely  to  expose  himself  to  exorbitant  for- 
feitures, are  those  in  which   his  vigilance 
is  beguiled  by  the  innocence  of  the  matter. 
Contemplating  disobedience  to  this  act  he 
would  guard  against  detection,  but  in  print- 
ing an  harmless  hand  bill,  he  does  not  re- 
flect that  he  may  forfeit  100,000/.  by  the 
forgetfulness  of  a  moment ;  all  the  chances 
of  escape  are  reserved  for  deliberate  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  and  the  utmost  severity 
of  forfeiture  is  incident  to  casual  inad- 
vertency ;  and  the  petitioners  beg  leave 
further  to  submit  to  the  House,  that,  while 
penalties  and  inconveniencies  of  such  se- 
rious magnitude  may  be  incurred  without 
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any  intention  to  tiolate  thelaw,  and  with- 
ont  any  criminal  neghgenoe  of  condoct, 
persona  of  common  prudence  most  be  de* 
terred  from  engaging  in  an  occupation  at«> 
tended  with  soch  hasard.  The  petitioners 
are  the  principal  lufierers  by  the  hard- 
ships, laid  apon  a  business  from  which 
they  expected  to  gain  a  reputable  sub- 
sistence, and  which  it  is  too  late  for  them 
to  abandon,  but  the  discouragement  so  se* 
yerely  felt  by  them,  will  ultimately  prove 
injurious  to  the  public  at  large,  since  it 
must  tend  to  banish  capital,  ability,  and 
reputation  from  a  branch  of  industry  by 
which  numbers  of  persons  are  now  ho- 
nourably supported,  from  which  no  incon- 
aiderable  revenue  is  derived  to  the  state, 
and  which  once  was  considered  deserving 
of  the  peculiar  favour  of  a  free  country. 
The  violation  of  the  law  against  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  legislature  to  guard, 
is  most  likely  to  be  committed  by  men 
who  have  neither  property  nor  character 
to  forfeit,  and  it  would  probably  be  found 
that  the  security  of  the  public  from  sedi- 
tious, immoral,  irreligious,  or  libellous 
publications,  can  be  little  promoted  by  the 
studied  degradation  of  the  press,  and  by 
comnelling  all  men  of  spirit,  integrity,  and 
pruoence,  to  seek  other  means  of  employ- 
ment;  and  praying  the  House  to  take  the 
premises  into  consideration,  and  to  grant 
them  such  relief  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
House  shall  seem  meet."  The  petition 
was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table;  and 
Mr.  Martin  gave  notice,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  grievances  there  stated,  he 
would,  on  this  day  fortnight,  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  explain  and 
amend  the  S9th  of  the  king,  relating  to 
this  subject.  * 

Pap£bs  relating  to  thb  East  India 
Company.]  Mr.  Creevey  rose,  pursuant 
to  notice,  to  submit  to  the  House  a  mo- 
tion relative  to  the  amount  of  the  dividend 
made  by  the  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  the  teeth  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, at  a  time  when  they  could  not  shew 
that  they  had  any  profits,  from  which 
alone  such  dividends  were  authorised  to 
be  made  by  law.  The  hon.  gent  assured 
the  House  that  he  should  that  night  con- 
tent himself  with  moving  for  a  paper  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  that  at  the  last  time  of 
declaring  the  dividend  a  sum  of  (TS0,O0O/. 
was  distributed  in  dividends.  Although 
he  should  only  now  move  for  that  paper, 
yet  he  thought  it  but  lair  lo  sUte,  that  in 
bis  tiew  of  the  subject,  this  ww  a  direct 
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violation  of  the  laws.  In  the  act  of  Wil* 
Kam  III.  by  which  this  conkpany  vras  es- 
tablished, as  also  by  the  act  of  queen 
Ahne,  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  add 
1,200,000/.  to  their  original  capital  of 
tMO  millions,  it  was  expressly  enacted, 
for  the  security  of  the  proprietors  and 
their  creditors,  that  there  should  be  no 
dividend  except  upon  the  net  profits. 
In  1705  a  great  alteration  took  place  in 
the  afiairs  of  the  company.  The  grant  of 
Bengal  from  the  Great  Mogul  elevated  thia 
company  of  merchants  into  territorial  so- 
vereigns. Although  the  original  contract 
was  changed  by  this  circumstance,  yet 
the  rents  of  India,  as  well  as  the  proceeds^ 
were  regulated  by  strict  appropriation. 
The  company  were  to  be  allowed  to  divide 
8  per  cent,  on  their  capital,  and  of  the  ex- 
cess of  income,  alter  this  dividend,  three 
fourths  were  to  go  to  the  public,  and  one 
fourth  to  the  company.  If  it  should  ap-* 
pear  that  there  were  no  net  proceeds,  they 
were  not  entitled  by  law  to  issue  any  di- 
vidend. By  a  subsequent  arrangement, 
altera  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  they  were 
required  to  set  apart  half  a  million  for  a 
sinking  fund,  to  pay  their  debts,  and  to 
give  another  half  ihillion  to  the  public. 
The  dividends  were  to  be  made  only  out 
of  the  proceeds,  and  according  to  the  ac* 
countof  many  of  the  directors,  there  had 
been  no  proceeds  for  a  number  of  years. 
Not  finding  themselves  able  this  year  to 
pay  the  dividends  by  the  ol^  devices,  they 
borrowed  from  government  a  million  and 
a  half,  under  pretence  of  carrying  on 
their  trade,  but  really,  as  he  believed;  to 
pay  their  dividends.  He  believed  that  if 
their  afiairs  were  truly  stated,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  company  was  now  15  mil-' 
lions  worse  than  nothing.  They  might, 
to  be  sure,  have  an  equitable  claim  on 
the  territory  of  India  fbr  that  sum,  on  the 
assertion  that  many  of  their  expences  had 
been  brought  on  them  by  the  government 
at  home.  It  was  impossible  for  any  com- 
pany to  have  managed  worse  than  they 
had  done.  They  were  now  within  three 
years  of  the  expiration  of  their  charter^ 
and  all  their  stock  was  spent.  If  the 
charter  should  not  be  renewed  to  them, 
they  would  still  remain  a  great  company, 
having  power  to  trade  to  the  East  indies, 
but  they  would  not  have  this  privilege  ex- 
clusively, as  they  have  at  present.  He 
Save  notice,  that  he  would,  on  a  future 
ay,  bring  this  conduct  of  the  directors 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House ;  but 
at  present,  in  order  merely  to  aecertaia 
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the  fact,  he.  moved  "  for  the  statement  of 
the  dividend  of  the  years  1810-1 1.  and  of 
the  rate  per  cent.''  > 

Mr.  AHeli  could  have  no  objection  to 
give  the  papers  which  were  applied  for. 
The  hon.  member  would  find  that  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  were  perfectly  erroneous. 
His  statement  was  unfair  and  unfounded 
both  in  the  law  and  the  fact ;  and  there 
could  be  nothing  more  prejudicial  than  to 
send  forth  to  the  public  and  the  proprie- 
tors so  unfounded  a  representation  of  the 
state  of  the  company's  funds.  He  did  not 
understand  the  law  sufficiently  to  detail 
it  or  argue  upon  it  in  the  case  before  the 
House^  but  he  understood  from  those  who 
were  perfectly  versed  in  it,  that  the  law 
and  the  fact  bore  out  the  directors  in  the 
line  which  they  had  pursued. 

Lord  Folkesione  defended  the  statements 
of  his  hon.  friend,  which  he  said  were 
drawn  from  the  exposition  of  the  directors 
themselves.  From  this  it  Ivas  clear  that 
after  deducting  seven  millions  due  to  the 
proprietors  of  capital  stocks  yet  more  than 
seven  millions  were  deficient,  though  the 
hon.  chairman  had  roundly  contradicted 
the  fact,  vifhile  he  admitted  his  ignorance 
of  the  law.  The  act  of  parliamentclearly 
laid  down  that  the  dividends  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  com- 
pany, and  as  this  had  not  been  complied 
with,  be  felt  himself  called  on  to  support 
the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Grttn^  said,  that  the  hon.  gent,  had 
entirely  mistaken  the  scope  and  meaning 
of  the  law  and  acts  of  parliament,  and 
drawn  wrong  inferences  from  them.  It 
should  be  recollected  that  the  whole  .ter- 
ritorial property  of  the  company,  .toge-* 
ther  with  the  assets  and  other  property, 
were  to  be  set  off  against  these  seven 
millions — not  to  speak  of  the  prospective 
resources  of  the  company,  which,  instead 
of  going  on  from  bad  to  worse,  as  stated 
by  the  hon.  gent,  were  much  better  than 
they  had  been.  He  did  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary at  present  to  go  far  into  the  question, 
bat  he  had  to  complain  of  the  exaggerated 
statements  which  had  been  made,  without 
any  vouchers  or  papers  to  support  them. 

Lord  A,  Hamilton  observed,  that  he  did 
not  think  the  statements  of  his  hon.  friend 
had  been  at  all  invalidated  by  the  obser- 
vations of  the  hon.  directors,  who  had 
merely  contradicted  the  law  and  the  fact, 
without  entering  into  an  explanation  of 
either.  He  thought  that  it  would  be 
right  that  the  right  hon.  gent,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  Board  of  Control,  should  at- 
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tisfy  the  House  in  some  degree  on  the 
question  before  them.  He  felt  sokue  sur- 
prise that  the  directors  should  find  no 
profits  to  pay  the  public  out  of  the  net 
proceeds,  but  quite  enough  to  pay  them-- 
selves.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  would  vote  for  the  production 
of  the  papers,  in  order  to  see  the  princi** 
pies  of  the  hon.  gent,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  they  proceeded. 

Mr.  Adam  had  no  wish  to  bring  on  an 
extended  discussion,  but  from  his  connec* 
tion  with  the  company,  he  thoogbt  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  deliver-  his  opinion. 
After  the  most  minute  consideration  of  the 
1 07  th  and  1 11  th  sections  of  the  Act  of  1 793, 
he  must  say,  that  the  conduct  of  the  East 
India  company,  and  of  the  directors  in 
particular,  was  perfectly  correct  in  point 
of  law,  and  justified  in  all  its  parts  by  the' 
act  of  parliament.  The  grand  funda- 
mental principle  which  was  to  be  const* 
dered  by  those  who  came  to  treat  the 
question  was,  that  the  India  system  was 
the  government  of  a  great  territory  by  a 
commercial  company,  and  it  was  the  right 
and  duty  of  that  commercial  company  to 
have  their  dividends  paid  out  of  the  profits 
of  their  commerce. 

Mr.  R.  Tfiomton  would  not  set  about 
following  the  gentlemen  who  bad  already 
spoken  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  as 
their  information  was  so  defective  and 
their  suppositions  so  extravagant.  The 
hon.  mover  had  told  the  •company  that 
they  were  beggars— all  beggars — fifteen 
millions  worse  than  nothing.  How  ex- 
travagant !  That  hon.  gent,  would  perhaps 
have  no  objection  to  some  of  their  stock, 
or  a  few  of  their  India  bonds,  beggars  as 
they  were ;  or,  whatever  his  contempt  for 
them  might  be,  he  would  not  dislike  a  few 
of  their  acres  of  territory. 

Sir  H,  Montgomery  said  shortly,  that  the 
distresses  ^of  the  company  arose  out  of 
their  extravagance,  in  speculations  of  trade, 
and  their  wasteful  mode  of  raising  money. 
He  then  proceeded  to  detail  some  of  the 
modes  adopted  for  the  circulation  of  the 
company's  bills  in  India,  and  ended  by 
saying,  that  the  directors  would  have  to 
provide  fur  twelve  millions  of  bills  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year. 

Mr.  H>  Smith  said,  that  the  territorial 
expences  of  the  company  naturally  ab- 
sorbed a  portion  of  thejr  commercial  pro* 
fits;  but  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
late  years,  the  company  were  bound  to 


pay  their  dividend,  and  by  so  doing  be* 
nefit  the  public  service  at  the  same  time. 
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Mr.  Creevey  bad  heard  nothing  to  con- 
Tince  him  of  bis  error.  He  bad  been 
charged  with  misconcciTing  the  law  and 
the  fact.  But  for  the  fact,  he  had  onl^ 
taken  the  documents  that  were  on  their 
table.  He  found  a  learned  member  (Mr. 
Adam)  agreeing  with  him  that  the  com- 
pany were  entitled  to  pay  a  dividend  only 
out  of  their  profits ;  so  that  6nally  he  bad 
for  his  fact  the  secretary  of  the  directors, 
unless  they  chose  to  disowq  their  secre- 
tary's act ;  and  for  his  law,  he  had  the 
authority  of  the  counsel  to  the  board.  By 
the  documents  signed  by  the  secretary, 
the  company  were  certamly  fifteen  mil- 
lions worse  than  nothing.  But  it  would 
be  expedient  to  know  if  aiiy  case  on  the 
subject  had  been  submitted  to  that  learned 
counsel,  and  if  it  were,  it  ought  to  be  laid 
before  the  House,  as,  on  a  subject  of  such 
high  importance,  they  could  not  have  too 
much  information. 

Sir  J.  Newport  wished  to  know,  before 
the  motion  was  put,  whether  the  minister 
did  not  intend  to  give  notice  to  apprise 
the  House  of  the  expiration  of  the  com- 
pany's charter. 

Mr.  R.  Dundas  replied,  that  proper  no- 
tice would  be  given. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

[Foreign  Ministers'  Pensions  Bill.*) 
Mr.  Leachf  pursuant  to  nutio*,  rose  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  ex- 
pjain  and  amend  so  much  of  the  act  of  last- 
session  as  related  to  the  granting  of  pen- 
sions to  ministers  who  might  have  served 
his  majesty  at  foreign  cour^.  The  founds 
upon  which  he  brought  forward  his  mo- 
tion were  few  an<l  simple.  It  must  be 
obvious, .  that  diptomatic  appointments, 
though  the  situations  were  high  and  ho- 
nourable, were  not  sought  after  by  per- 
sons to  whom  the  revenue  of  office  was  in* 
difierent.  There  might  have  been  some 
exceptions,  but  in  general  such  offices 
were  courted  i^  likely  to  afford  an  ho- 
noorable  provision.  The  revenue  enjoy ed 
during  service  afforded  no  fund  for  future 
provision,  and  when  it  was  considered  that 
persons  holding  diplomatic  appointments 
uniformly  detached  themselves  from  their 
connections,  and  abandoned  all  views  from 
the  prosecution  of  professions,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  they  were  entitled  to  some 
provi«on  after  the  cessation  of  their  ser- 
Ticest  or  in  the  interval  of  non-empioy- 
meota.  As  it  was  necessary  to  hold  out 
tncooragementto  personsof  a  liberal  edu- 
I  and  accomplishments  to  undertake 


this  office,  it  became  the  consideration  of 
parliament  in  1782,  and  they  then  made 
provision  for  them.  The  words  of  the  act 
of  last  session  introduced  a  change  of  po- 
licy, and  lessened  the  encouragement 
which  parliament  had  pledged  themselves 
to  bestow  upon  such  individuals.  No  per* 
son  could  now  engage  in  this  branch  of 
public  service  without  being  independent; 
but  he  submitted  to  the  House  wnether  it 
could  be  just  to  apply  the  provisions  of 
that  act  to  persons  who  had  actually  been 
in  that  employment  previous  to  its  passing. 
They,  perhaps,  would  not  have  accepted 
of  their  situations,  if  they  had  not  expect- 
ed remuneration  for  their  meritorious  ser- 
vices. As  that  act  might  disappoint  their 
just  expectations,  he  thought  that  it  ought  * 
to  be  explained  and  amended  upon  that 
point  to  which  he  had  alluded. 

Sir  Arthur  Pigott  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Abtrcnmby  said,  he  could  not  at 
present  approve<of  this  bill,  and  although 
be  would  not  oppose  the  motion,  should 
take  a  future  opportunity  of  stating  his 
sentimento.  He  protested  against  the  ar- 
gument that  the  act  of  17S2,  held  out  a 
pledge  by  parliament  to  persons  in  the 
diplcmatic  service,  that  could  not  with 
justice  be  altered.  If  such  a  principle 
were  to  be  carried  into  all  the  branches  of 
the  public  service,  it  would  be  opposing  all 
beneficial  regulations. 

Mr.  WUberforce  thought  it  would  not  ba 
proper  to  provide  pensions  for  those  who 
undertook  the  diplomatic  department, 
merely  for  a  year  or  two,  but  it  would  be 
desirable  to  provide  public  remuneration 
for  those  who  devoted  themselves  entirely 
to  that  line,  and  therefore  a  specific  time 
sboold  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  Fuller  thought  that  this  was  a  mat* 
ter  which  ought  to  be  left  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  country,  so  that  they  might 
remunerate  persons  according  to  their  de- 
serts. 

Mr.  Bankes  was  of  opinion  that  the  bill 
brought  in  last  session  was  extremely 
proper,  as  it  guarded  the  public  rights^ 
and  ought  not  to  be  altered. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

[Penitentiary  Houses.]  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Ryder^  in  pursuance  of  bis  notice,  rose 
lo  move  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  the  erection  of  Peniten- 
tiary Houses.  He  assured  an  hon.  and 
learned  gent,  opposite  (sir  S.  Rom  illy), 
who  first  brought  tbe  subject  before  the 
House,  Uat  mach  at  he  differed  with  him 
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on  other  subjects,  he  most  cordially  agreed 
with  him  on  this.  Desirable,  howerer,  as 
the  measure  must  be  allowed  to  be,  gen- 
tlemen, he  was  persuaded,  would  feel  the 
necessity  of  investigating  the  subject  by  a 
committee,  before  the  House  proceeded  to 
■  an  undertaking  which  would  cost  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,  and  he  therefore 
moved,  "That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  erecting  a 
Penitentiary  House  or  Penitentiary  Houses, 
under  the  acts  of  the  34th  and  19th  of  his. 
present  Majesty  ;  and  to  report,  in  case 
they  should  deem  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  now  referred  to  them  beneficial, 
wheiher  any  additional  provision  would 
be  wanted  for  the  same,  and  what  number 
of  individuals  that  house  or  those  houses 
should  be  calculated  to  receive/' 

Sir  S.  Romilly  would  not  oppose  the  mo- 
tion, though  he  was  still  of  opinion,  that 
on  a  subject  clear  almost  to  demonstra- 
tion, an  address  to  the  crown  at  once  would 
be  the  preferable  proceeding.  As  a  com- 
mittee was  to  be  appointed,  however,  he 
thought  the  objects  of  their  inquiry  should 
be  more  extensive.  He  would  have  them 
investigate  the  comparative  advantages  of 
confinement  in  penitentiary  houses  with 
impjrisonroent  in  the  hulks,  and  transporta- 
tion to  New  South  Wales.  It  miglit  turn 
out,  that  the  first  of  those  punishments 
might  frequently  be  substituted,  with  be> 
nefit  both  to  the  Culprit  and  the  public, 
for  thg  two  last ;  and  more  particularly 
for  the  last,  the  effects  of  which  were,  he 
believed,  frequently  the  reverse  of  those 
which  it  was  intended  to  produce,  and  the 
expence  of  which  was  enormous  when 
compared  with  the  expence  of  erecting 
penitentiary  houses.  He  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  insert  Hhe  words—"  And 
that  the  committee  inquire  into  the  effects 
that  have  been  produced  by  the  punish- 
ments of  transportation  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  of  imprisonment  on  board  the 
hulks,  and  report  their  opinion  and  ob- 
servations thereon  to  the  House." 

Mr.  WhUbrcad  bor«  testimony  to  the 
excellent  regulations  of  the  hulks,  and  to 
the  praiseworthy  attention  of  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, under  whose  direction  they  were. 

Mr.  Witbei force  spoke  to  the  same  ef- 
fecty  and. expressed  a  hope  that  the  adoj^" 
tion  of  the  amendment  might  not  protract 
the  completion  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ryder  had  no  objection 
to  the  amendment  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend.    Adverting  to  the  subject  of  the 
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imprisonment  on  board  the  bulks,  he  ex- 
pressed ^his  conviction,  that  at  present* 
more  individuab  were  restored  good  mem- 
bers to  society  after  this,  than  aftfer  any 
other  mode  of  punishment. 

The  original  motion  was  then  agreed  to, 
and  the  amendment  of  sir  6.  Romilly  having 
been,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Speaker, 
converted  into*a  subsequent  instruction  to 
the  committee,  was  in  that  form  put  and 
agreed  to. 

Army  Estimates.  1  The  House  har-- 
ing  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  ot 
Supply, 

Lord  Palniersione  rose,  in  pursuance  of 
his  notice,  to  move  the  resolutions  respect- 
ing the  Army  Estimates.  So  perfectly 
aware  was  he  of  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  dry  and 
complicated  details  on  this  subject,  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  limit  his  observations 
as  much  as  possible.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  for  him  in  the  fir^t  place  to  point 
out  to  the  committee,  a  circumstance, 
which  any  gentleman  most  have  observed 
who  had  looked  into  the  estimates,  viz. 
that  though  the  estimates  were  framed  la 
the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same  prin* 
ciple  as  the  estimates,  of  last  year,  yet 
there  were  various  alterations,  which  had 
been  adopted  with  a  view  to  render  more 
intelligible  the  complicated  details  into 
which  the  estimates  unavoidably  extended. 
The  particular  expenditure  of  Ireland  waa 
contained  in  a  separate  column,  and  many 
articles  of  charge  were  placed  under  dis- 
tinct beads,  which  were  usually  included 
in  the  army  extradrdinaries  or  cast  into 
an  aggregate  mass.  He  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  go  through  the  various  estimates 
in  succession.  The  first  was  that  which 
related  to  his  Majesty's  land  forces;  in 
which  the  committee  would  perceive  an 
increase  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  two 
men,  and  a  decrease  in  the  charge  of 
18,400i.  This  estimate  was  divided  into 
several  classes.  The  first  was  the  house- 
hold troops;  the  increase  of  the  charge  of 
which  was  62/.  This. was  a  small  sum, 
.but  as  it  proceeded  from  a  circumstance 
which  affected  the  charge  of  the  whole  of 
the  regular  troops,  he  would  explain  it: — 
It  was  well  known  to  those  who  were  con- 
versant with  regimental  details,  that  it  l^ad 
been  the  custom  to  stop  a  part  of  the  pay 
of  the  drummers  or  trumpeters  of  every 
regiment  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
pay  of  the  drum-maj6rs  and  trumpet»mA* 
jors.    It  had  been  ascertaioedi  however. 
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that  this  custom  was  not  authorised  by 
hw.  It  was  therefore  discontinued.  But 
ss  the  pay  of  the  drum-ioajors  and  trum- 
pet*majors  was  thereby  reduced  to  an 
equality  with  that  of  the  privates^  it  had 
been  thought  expedient  to  give  them  pay 
equal  to  that  of  Serjeants,  and  this  was 
e&cted  throughout  the  whole  army  at  an 
'       expence  of  between  3  and  4,000/. 

In  the  estimate  of  dragoon  guards  and 
dragoons,  the  charge  would  be  found  to 
bare  decreased  34,000/.     This  decrease 
arose  chiefly  from  the  transfer  in  Ireland 
of  the  ^hole  charge*  of  forage  to  the  com- 
missariat department,  and  also  (as  he  had 
on  a  former  occasion  stated)  from  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  charge  of  bread 
has  also  been  transferred  to  that  depart- 
ment.    The  next  class  of  the  regular  land 
forces  was  the  infantry  of  the  line.    In 
this  there  was  an  increase  in  number  of 
627,  and  in  charge  of  28,743/.    This  in- 
crease   was    attributable  to  the  transfer 
from  th9  foreign  corps  of  the  97th  regi- 
ment, formerly  composed  principally  of 
foreigners,  but  lately  recruited  so  entirely 
firom  the  militia  in  this  country  as|^o  have 
become  a  complete  British  regiment,  and 
of  the  new  Brunswick  fencibles  raised  ori- 
ginally in  America  and  in  the  West  In- 
dies, a  provincial   corps,  but  which  had 
recently  offered  itself  for  general  service. 
The   next  cl^ss  wa§.  tba  unnumbered 
corps.     It  would   be  found  to  have  de- 
creased, in  men,  352,  in  charge  8,600/. 
By  the  vote  of  last  year  it  was  resolved  to 
reduce  the  waggon  train,  which  had  con- 
sisted of  twelve  troops,  to  seven.     Three 
troops  were  immediately  reduced,  but  the 
two  others  which    were  to  be  reduced, 
being  in  service  with  lord  Wellington, 
two  of  the  home  troops  were  sent  out  to 
replace  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
return  for  the  purpose  of  reduction.    I^rd 
Wellington,  however,  represented  in  such 
strong  terms  the  advantage  which  he  de» 
rived  from  the  services  of  this  corps,  that 
the  whole  four  troops  were  permitted  to 
remain.      There  were  consequently  six 
troops  of  the  waggon   train    with    Iprd 
Wellington's  army,  one  at  Cadiz,  and  two 
at  home.    The  estimate,  therefore,  for  the 
waggon  train  had  not  decreased  so  much 
as  was  anticipated;  but  the  great  decrease 
of  charge  on  this  general  head  of  unnum- 
bered corp,  arose  from  the  transfer  of  the 
North  Brunswick  fencibles  to  the  line,  and 
from  the  total  reduction  of  the  Manx  fen- 
cibles. A 
In  the  miscollaneous   chargesj  which 


stood  next  in  order  in  the  estimates,  ther  e 
was  a  decrease  in  the  charge  of  185,000/. 
which  diminution  arose  from  the  differ- 
ence, amounting  to  535,000/.  betweeo  ef- 
fective and  non-efiective  pay^  of  which 
difference  350,000/.  might  be  applied  to 
defray  the  pay,  clothing,  &c.  of  men  ex- 
pected to  be  raised  in  die  present  year ; 
the  remainder  constituted  the  decrease  in 
this  estimate',  which  be  had  already  stated. 
He  now  proceeded  to  the  estimate  of  the 
troops  serving  in  the  East  Indies,  the  in- 
crease of  which  was  280,000/.  For  this 
no  aid  would  be  required,  and  the  esti- 
mate was  placed  among  the  rest  only  to 
all6w  the  committee  to  perceive  at  one 
view  the  whole  military  charges  of  the 
country,  if  that  were  to^be  defrayed  by 
thepublic. 

The  item  next  in  succession  in  the  esti- 
mates was  that  for  the  regular  embodied 
militia,  and  in  this  he  had  to  observe  that 
there  was  a  decrease  of  2,000  in  the  num- 
ber of  men,  and  an  increase  of  20,000  in 
the  amount  of  charge.  When  the  esti- 
mates of  last  ^ear  were  made  up,  the  regi- 
ments of  militia  were  incomplete,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  reduction  by  the 
volunteering  into  the  line.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  had  been  deducted 
from  the  estimate  last  year  on  that  ac- 
count. Since  that  period  the  ballot  had 
nearly  filled  the  deficiencies  up,  and  there- 
fore in  the  present  estimate  only  155,000/. 
had  been  deducted  on  account  of  the  pay 
and  clothing  of  non  effeciives.  In  the  e8<* 
timate  of  staff*  of  garrisons,  there  was  an 
increased  charge  of  000,000/.  This  arose 
from  an  increase  on  the  Irish  staff  of 
37,000/.  and  from  an  increase  on  the  fo- 
reign staff* of  36,000/. ;  counteracted  by  a 
decrease  in  the  home  staff*  of  16,000/.  In 
the  estimate  of  supernumerary  officers, 
there  was  an  increase  of  2,000/.  In  thp 
estimate  of  allowances  to  the  principad 
officers  of  several  public  departmenu, 
there  was  an  increase  of  1,900/.  In  the 
estimate  of  half-pay  and  allowances  to 
reduced  officers  there  was  an  increase 
of  1,000/.  arising  from  the  allowances  to 
quarter- masters,  and  the  half  pay  to  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison  battalions.  The 
charge  on  the  estimate  of  the  in-pen- 
sioners  of  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  hospi- 
tals was  decreased  4,700/.  in  consequence 
of  less  money  being  necessary  for  the  build- 
ings. That  on  the  out- pensioners  appeared 
on  the  face  of  the  estimates  to  be  mcreased 
93,000/.  arising  from  the  circumstance, 
that  as  last  year  100,000/.  out  of  240,000/. 
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recovered  from  the  prize  agents,  was  appro- 
priated in  aid  of  those  establish ments^  this 
year  only  25,000/.  was  so  appropriated. 
The  real  increase,  therefore,  of  charge  was 
only  lS/)00/.;  13,000/.  for  England,  and 
5,000/.  for  Ireland. 

The  noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  notice 
the  estimate  for  widow's  pensions,  in  whfch 
there  Was  an  increase  of  5,000/.  in  conse- 
quence of  a  correspondent  addition  to  the 
number  of  indiriduals,  who  are  the  objects 
of  this  fond.     With  respect  to  the  volun- 
teers, that  extensive  and  inaportant  branch 
of  the  internal  military  organization  of 
the  country,  gjcntlemen  by  looking  into 
the. estimates  would  find  that  there  was  a 
diminution  to  the  amount  of  303,000/; — a 
diminution  which  arose  chiefly  in  England 
from  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  days 
on  which  the  volunteers  were  to  be  called 
out  on  permanent  duty.    The  greater  part 
of  this  reduction  took  place  in  Ireland. 
The  actual  diminution  of  charge  in  £ng- 
hmd  amounted  only  to  35,000/.  produced, 
as  he  had  before  stated,  by  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  days  of  duty  :   the  re- 
mainder of  the  reduction  then  arose  in  Ire- 
land, attributable  in  part  to  the  same  cause, 
bat  more  particularly  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  that  country  the  volunteers 
were  not  to  be  clothed  this  year.     On  the 
face  of  the  estimate  of  the  local  militia, 
there  appeared  an  increase  of  charge  of 
61,000/.   but  this  was  attributable  to  the 
estimate  of  last  year  falling  short  of  the 
expence  by  128,000/.  owing  to  the  too. 
•mall  sum  allowed  for  clothing— -to  the 
augmentation  of  some  of  the  corps — and 
to  the  addition  of  others.     It  was  intended 
in  the  present  year  to  reduce  the  number 
of  training  days  from  21  to  14;  and  by 
this  reduction  a  saving  would  be  efiected 
of  1 1 0,000/.    When  the  state  of  efficiency, 
in  which  the  local  militia  was  reported  to 
be  b^  the  district  officers,  was  considered, 
it  might  be   presumed  that  the  service 
would  not  suffer  by  this  arrangement;  the 
more  especially  as  it  was  intended  that 
those  of  the  different  corps  which  had  not 
been  out  before,  should  be  exercised  for 
•even  days  previous  to  the  regular  train- 
ing, under  the  permanent  staff  of  their 
respective  districts.     In  the  estimate  of 
foreign    corps   there  was  a  decrease  of 
charge  of  2,100/.  in  consequence  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  97th  regiment  into 
the  line,  and  the  total  reduction  of  the 
regiment  of  Malta.    The  next  estimate  was 
that  o(  the  Royal  Military  College.    In 
th9  body  of  this  estimate  it  weuld  be  found. 
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that  the  charge  was  decreased  29,700/. 
a  diminution  arising  from  the  supposition 
that  no  further  sum  would  this  yejar  be  re- 
quired for  the  expetice  of  building.  Since 
the  estimate  had  been  framed,  however,  it 
had  been  signified  to  him  that  30,000/. 
would  be  required  to  complete  the  build- 
ing for  the  junior  department.  One  cause 
of  an^  increase  in  a  part  of  thi3  estimate 
was  the  removal  to  Woolwich  of  the  ca- 
dets of  the  artillery,  who  used  to  cpntri- 
bute  100/.  a  year  each  to  the  establishment, 
and  who  were  replaced  by  cadets,  some  of 
whom  did  not  pay  any  thing,  and  none  of 
whom  contributed  '  in  an  equal  degree  to 
their  predecessors.  The  estimate  of  the 
Royal  Military  Asylum  was  nearly  the 
same*as  last  year.  That  of  retired  chap- 
lains was  increased  in  charge  1,600/.  The 
estimate  of  hospital  expences  was  increased 
in  charge  17,000/.;  5,000/.  for  medicines, 
and  the  remainder  for  transfers  made  to 
that  from  other  estimates.  The  compas- 
sionate list  and  king's  bounty  estimate  was 
increased  in  charge  7,600/.  in  consequence 
of  the  inc/ease  in  the  number  of  prisoners 
that  were  entitled  to  relief.  The  estimate 
of  the  barrack  department  in  Ireland,  was 
increased  in  charge  23,000/.;  a  very  large 
portion  of  which  arose  from  the  lodging 
and  fuel-money  for  recruiting  parties  from 
regiments  on  the  British  establishment. 
The  charge  on  the  estimate  of  the  Irish 
Commissariat  would  be  found  to  have  in- 
creased 73,000/.  This  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  transfer  to  that  department  of  the 
forage  estimates. 

On  a  general  view  of  the  whole  of  these 
estimates,  it  would  appear,  he  observed, 
that  there  was  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  men  of  514*;  and  that  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  charge  of  42,000/.  Against 
this  increase  of  charge,  however,  mast  be 
set,  the  saving  which  would  arise  from  di- 
minishing the  number  of  days  on  which 
the  local  militia  were  to  be  trained,  which 
saving  did  not  distinctly  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  estimates,  and  a  balance  would 
then  be  left  of  60,000/.  Of  course  he  was 
aware  that  in  such  a  variety  of  details 
there  were  many  articles  which  he  must  . 
have  left  unexplained.  He  would  reserve 
himself,  however,  for  whatever  inquiries 
might  be  made  on  the  subject,  to  make 
any  explanations  which  might  be  necessary. 
Having  said  thus  much,  his  lordship  ob- 
served, that  he  would  sit  down  without  de- 
taining the  committee  longer,  were  he  not 
anxious  to  draw  the  attentioif  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  state  of  our  regular  army « and 
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lodie  view  which  goreriiinciit  took  of 
that  sabject  This  was  a  topic  which  ob- 
vfoiisly  divided  itself  into  two  considera- 
tioiis--^$rst,  the  amoant  of  the  force  neces- 
sary ;  and  secondly,  the  means  by  which 
thai  force  should  be  kept  op  and  rendered 
e&ctaal  to  its  piA'pose.^-Wilh  respect  to 
the  first  consideration,  it  was  a  matter  of 
congratulation  to  the  country,  that  parlia- 
ment was  not  now  cdM  upon  to  devise 
the  means  of  creating  a  regular  army,  it 
was  not  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  when  all  we  had  to  oppose  to  the  in- 
Tader,  was  the  ardent  and  iuTincible,  but 
undisciplined  spirit  of  the  people.  That 
time  was  gone  by.  The  country  had  now 
the  satUfaction  to  see  that  they  possessed 
a  regular  military  testablisbmentso  power- 
iul,  as  not  only  to  enable  us  to  lay  our 
heads  on  our  pillows  in  security,  but  also 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  those 
countries  which  be  had  already  called  bis 
own«-^Hearl  bear!  hearl)  The  atten- 
tion of  pa!lrliameht,  therefore^  must  be  di- 
rected, not  to  the  means  of  augmenting  the 
regofar  army,  but  to  the  means  of  keeping 
it  e&ctive  and  complete.  In  order  satis* 
factonly  to  pursue  and  perfect  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  question,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  consider,  first^.what  would  be  the 
probable  amount  of  annual  casualties,  and 
secondiy^  fro^  what  sources  the  supply  of 
those  casualties  couki  beat  and  most  effec- 
toally  be  provided.  The  regular  force  of 
the  country^  exclusive  of  artillery,  amount- 
ed to  2:^5,000  men,  of  whom  about  21 1,000 
might  be  considered  folly  effective.   • 

But  considering  the  various,  and  somls 
of  them  dangerous,  services  in  which  our 
arm^r  was  unavoidably  engased,  the  cap 
soalues  could  not  be  assumed  at  less  than 
22  or  23,p00  men.  For  this  number, 
therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pro^ 
vide.  What  were  the  m^ans?  In  the  first 
place,  the  ordinary  recruiting ;  the  pro- 
duce of  which,  however,  must  be  connned 
within  certain  limits;  for  when  the  price 
of  labour,  which  our  extended  agriculture, 
maanfactures,  and  commerce  occasioned, 
was  considered,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  many  would  anticipate,  in  the  pro* 
fession  of  a  soldier,  such  paramount  advan- 
tages as  would  induce  them  to  quit  the 
peaeefiil  occupations  of  civil  life.  He 
would  stAte  the  probj&ble  produce  of  the 
ordinary  recruiting,  therefore,  as  low  as 
1 1 ,000  men.  It*  was  true,  that  in  the  year 
1810t  the  returns  amounted  only  to  be- 
tween 9  and  10,000  men ;  this  was  in  a 
great  measure  to  be' attributed  to  tb«  9b» 
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stacles  which  the  regular  recmititlg  had 
to  encounter  last  year  from  the  ballot  for 
the  militia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year« 
and  from  the  expecution  of  |be  ballot  in 
the  formerpart  of  it.  In  some  years  the 
produce  of  the  ordinary  recruiting  had 
been  as  high  as  1 9^)00  men;  but  in  the 
present  state  alid  circumstances  of  the 
country,  he  would  not  feel  justified  in  cal- 
culating upon  so  larg^  a  result.  From  the 
foreign  rechiiting,.  taking  the  average  of 
the  last  two  years>  it  was  iair  to  expect 
4  or  5,000  men,  making  with  the  regular 
recruiting  altogether  about  16,0(X)  men^ 
which,  it  was  likely,  woald  be  obtained 
by  voluhtiU'y  inlistment.  To  devise  some 
mode  of  supplying  the  deficiency  between 
that  number  and  the  nuitaber  of  casualties^ 
was  the  province  of  government.  It  had 
occurred  to  them,  th^t  it  would  be  advisa* 
ble  to  recur  to  the  kneans  which  experi- 
ence had  shewn  to  be  so  successful,  name* 
ly,  to  allow  a  certain  portion  of  the  militia 
to  volunteer  into  the  line;  The  militia 
establishment  was  92,000  men»  of  which 
the  effectives  might  be  considered  to  bn 
84,000,  added  to  which  there  was  due  by 
ballot  5  or  6,000  men.  Considering,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  amount  of  the  regulaf 
force  which  under  any  circumstance 
would  be  kept  in  this  country,  and  on  the 
other,  the  great  security  tn  the  country 
arising  from  the  local  militia,  which  was 
every  year  increasing  in  discipline,  it 
might  l>e  stated,  without  fear  of  contra^ 
diction,  that  the  present  establishment  bf 
the  regular  militia  was  sreater  than  the 
national  defence  required.  It  was  t>ro* 
posed  to  reduce  it  to  the  old  Mtabltshment^ 
namely,  70,000  for  the  two  islands;  and 
for  this  purpose  to  allow  a  number,  not 
exceeding  10,000,  to  volunteer  into  the 
line.  This  measure  was  the  less  objec- 
tionable, as  from  the  effective  state  of  the 
militia,  a  new  ballot  would  not  be  neces- 
sary until  the  end  of  the  year  1812.  His 
lordship  expressed  his  persuasion  that 
when  parliament  refiected  on  the  number 
of  men  which  had  already  been  raised  ia 
this  manner,  they  would  be  of  opinion, 
with  his  Majesty's  government,  that  It 
was  the  best  method  which  could  be 
adopted  to  meet  the  casualties,  and  the 
least  likely  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
recruiting.  On  the  resumption  oF  the 
House,  it  was  his  intention  to  fllove  for 
leave  tp  bring  in  a  bill  for  this  purpose. 
If  leave  Were  granted  him,  he  should, 
after  it  had  been  read  a  first  time,  move 
that  it  be  printed,  in  order  to  pve  aipplt 
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iDpportunity  for  discussing  the  ranous  pro- 
Tisions  which  it  would  contain.  His  lord- 
ship concluded  l^y  moving  the  first  resolu* 
tion.. 

General  Tarkton  rose  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows :    Mr.    Lushington,   I    return    my 
thanks  to  the  noble  lord,  for  the  clear  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  stated  Uie  Estimates  of 
the  current  year  ;    but,  although  they 
contain  circumstances  of  great  moment,  I 
ahali  call  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
committee   to  a  subject,  growing  out  of 
this  branch  of  the  public  service,  which  I 
consider  to  be  deserving  of  paramount 
and  prior  consideration.     I  allude.  Sir,  to 
the  war  now  carried  on  by  Great  Britain, 
on  a  very    extended  scale,    within  the 
boundaries  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  On 
this  occasion  I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  a 
superior  degree  of  patriotism,  or  of  mili- 
tary knovvledge,  "but  I  discharge  a  con- 
scientious duty  to  my  country  ;  and,  in 
the  discharge  of  that  duty,  1  will  employ 
as  much  perspicuity  and  brevity  as  I  can 
command. — It  is  my  intention  to  attribute 
ip  bis  Majesty's  ministers  full   credit  for 
patriotic   designs,  and   virtuous  motives. 
That  they  concei  ve  a  w  ar  u  pon  the  continent 
will  lessen  the  military  power  of  Buo- 
naparte; will  protect  our  allies,  the  Spa* 
niards  and  the  Portuguese ;  and  will  delay, 
or  ultimately  defeat,  the  invasion  of  the 
British  isles..    On  the  contrary,  I  contend 
that  such  opinions,  with  our  limited  popu- 
lation, speaking  comparatively  of  it  with 
the  population  of  Europe,  will  offer  up  as 
unnecessary  victims,  the  best  soldiers  of 
Britain;  will  not  avail  ultimately,  in  the 
defence  of  our  allies,  as  the  integrity  of 
^ritisn  resources  can  alone  give  us  present 
security,  and,  in  a  more  remote  degree, 
afford  a  point  and  beacon  of  rally  and  re- 
demption to  the  fH-ostrate  nations  of  Eu- 
rope: and  that  the   expenditure  of  our 
brave    men,  and  our  military  resources 
upon  the  coqlinent,  will  co-operate  with 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Boonaparte,  and 
open  a  passage  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
with  more  facility,  to  our  morUl  and  in- 
veterate enemy.—- Experience  and  com- 
mon sense  equally  confirm  the  soundness 
and  validity  of  these   opinions.    If  any 
nation  undertakes  a  line  of  military  ope* 
ration  beyond  its  means,  or  comparatively 
10  with  those  of  the  enemy,  the  result  must 
naturally  produce  a  melancholy  termina- 
tion.    On  the  present  occasion,  I  contend 
that  our  means  are  physically  inadequate 
to  the  object  in  view,  that  the  plan  and 
lyrstem  are  founded  io  ej^ror  and  mistake^ 
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and  most  ineviubly  lead  to  disaster  and 
destructton.-^After  this  brief  analysis  of 
the  argument  between  me  and  the  gentle* 
man  opposite,!  proceed  to  take  a  summary 
view  of  the  two  expeditions  which  hav« 
been  sent  by  the  ministers  of  th^  day,  into 
the  interior  of  Spain,  before  I  sUte  the 
operations  of  the  campaign  which  com* 
menced  in  1810.— The  papers  and  docu* 
roents  upon  the  tables  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  clearly  point  out  the  ren* 
dezvousof  the  troops  allotted  to  the  com- 
mand of  Lieut  Gen.  sir  John  Moore,  and 
hold  out  a  delusive  expectation,  that  the 
army    under    his  command  would  have 
been  able  to  penetrate  to  Madrid,  and  ren- 
der important  service  to  the  Spanish  cause. 
We  collect,  like^f  ise,  from  the  papers  ia 
our  possession,  a  description  of  the  scanty- 
state  of  the  supplies  to  be  expected  by 
the  British   general,  between  Salamanca 
and  the  capital. — A  small  division  of  this 
army  was  therefore  intrusted  to  tha  com* 
mand  of  Lieut.  Gen.  sir  John  Hope,  eon* 
sisting  principally  of  cavalry  and  artillery, 
who,  by  a  circuitous  march,  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madrid.    The  vigilance 
of  the  commander,  and    the  persevering 
activity  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  extri*> 
cated    this    detachment    of  the    British 
army  from  a  situation  of  imminent  peril, 
as  the  French  had  occupied  the  pass  of 
Samosierra,  and   were  extending  them* 
selves,  in  overbearing  numbers,  on  the 
route  of  this  small  column.     I  need  not 
recapitulate  to  the  committee  all  the  dis* 
asters  which  pressed  rapidly  on  sir  John 
Moore,  owing  to  the  erroneous  intelligence 
which  was  conveyed  to  him  from  autho« 
rity,  and  from  the  barrassing  movements 
of  superior  bodies  of  the  enemy.««It  is 
suffi  cient  for  my  present  purpose  to  say,  that 
sir  John  Moore  was  compelled  to  cffkr  bat- 
tle, after  hardships  almost  unparalleled, 
to  an  army  which  oat*nombered  his  own, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corunna*    The 
committee  will  pardon  me  if  I  employ  a 
few  moments  in  giving  a  rapid  sketch,  yet 
faithful  portrait,  of  this  meritorious  officer* 
He,  like  his  great  example.  General  WoMe, 
had  exercised  his  professional  talents  in 
the  discipline  of  the  troops  which  had 
been  submitted  to  his  command,  and  ren* 
dcred  them,  by  his  attention,  exiramely 
skilful  in  every  military  movement  2  hc^ 
too,  like  his  illustrious  prototype,  afUr  a 
series  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  fatigues, 
expired  in  the  arms  of  victory.    Posterity, 
however,  in  regreuing  the  premaunre  con* 
elusion  of  such  vakwhleliTsSj  cannot  bU 
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10  appreei«t«  the  inarked  difiereo^e  which 
veiolted  from  Iheir  deatbt.  They  both 
fooghttndconqtiered  \  Wolfe  execatefl 
the  planof  the  earl  of  Chatham,  and  a  Tic- 
lory  gaTe  England  penestion  ofQuebecand 
Canada.  Moore  wat  employed  by  these 
ministers,  and,  although,  he  evinced  ge- 
liias,  intrepidity,  and  constancy,  which  he 
fealed  with  his  blood,  his  army  embarked 
with  a  heavy  loss  and  great  diiikulty,  and 
Ihe  French  forces  hare  ever  since  been 
banished  frcMnthe  northern  provinces  of 
Spain*  The  other  instance  of  attaek,on  oar 
part,  was,  as  far  as  |he  papers  laid  upon  onr 
table  JQStify  ns  in  forming  a  judgment,  prin- 
cipally planned,  and  personally  condocted, 
by  lord  Wellington..  His  design  seems 
to  have  been  to  form  a  junction  wttb  our 
allies,,  the  Spamaids ;  and  bv  the  joint  ef- 
forts of  this  force,,  to  expel  the  French 
from  Madrid^  and  afterwards  drive  them 
beyond  the  river  £bro.-^The  British 
forces  emf^oytd  upon  this  occasion  were 
about  30,000,  and  well  selectct  for  any 
enterprise.  The  Spaniards>  under  General 
Cuesta,  and  other  leaders,  were  much 
more  numerous,  but  not  equal,  either  in 
•fficers  or  discipline,  to  the  British.  The 
battle  of  Talavera  received  the  thanks  of 
the  imperial  parliament,  expressed  by  the 
respective  organs  of  both  Houses,,  to  the 
commander,  the  officers,  and  soldiers  of 
the  English  army :  his  Majesty  also 
marked  the  event,  by  conferring  the  dis* 
tinction  of  a  viscount  upon  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,— The  history  of  the  sequel  to 
#he  battle  of  Talavera,  discovers  that  lord 
Wellmtfton  kh  the  principal  part  of  his 
aick  and  wemided  to  the  enemy,  and,con- 
Mgning  his  hospital  to  their  humanity,  by 
a  rapid  march  to  his  rear,  evaded  the  de- 
aigns  and  power  of  Marshals  Seult  and 
Mortier.  In  crossing  to  the  sooth  bank  of 
the  TaguB,  our  allies  sustained  a  heavy  loss 
•f  men  from  one  of  the  French  corps,  and 
lord  Wellington  sought  security  from  the 
enemy,  and  cantonments  for  the  British,  on 
the  unwholesome  marshes  of  Estremadora. 
In  this  manner  the  second  enterprise  con- 
cluded, which  vras  directed  against  the 
French,  in  the  interior  of  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritories. The  united  army,  not  being  able 
to  penetrate  to  Madrid,  theallies  separated 
an  disgust,  and  the  British  commander-in- 
chief  returned  to  the  neighbouHiood  of 
lisbott. — ^Before  I  enter  into  a  recitel  of 
the  operations  and  the  events  of  the  cam- 
aim  commenced  in  1810,  it  will  be 
biffSly  correct  to  make  two  observations : 
ODt  coaceiTe  th^  plan  (by  the  word 
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phm,  I  mimn  the  militery  outline  of  the 
defence  of  Portugal)  to  have  originated 
'With  k>rd  Liverpool,  who  succeeded  lord 
Castlereagh  in  the  war  department  of  this 
country.  Although  the  noble  lord  did 
express  a  desire  of  marching  to  Paris  in 
his  earlier  days,  I  do  not  think  time  has 
added  to  his  chivalry,  so  much  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  attack  Madrid,  in  the  years  of 
his  maturity.  I  therefore  consider  the 
suggestions  with  regard  to  offensive  or  de- 
fensive operations  on  the  peninsula,  to 
have  proceeded  principally  from  the 
judgment  of  lord  Wellington.—- My  se- 
cond observation  I  coniuie  to  lord  Wel- 
lington entirely :  I  beg  leave  to  premise 
that  the  mention  of  that  noble  lord,  which 
I  am  obliged  to  make  in  a  narrative  of  this 
description,  does  not  bear  with  it  a  cri- 
ticism or  an  atteck  upon  lord  Welling- 
ton's military  conduct.  The  time  is  not 
yet  come,  the  documents  are  not  yet  arriv* 
ed,  to  enable  me  or  Che  House  to  form  a  corn* 
plete  judgment  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
campaign.  We  are,  unfortunately ,  only  fa* 
voured  with  extracts  of  the  noble  lord's  let- 
ters, from  whence  we  cannot  derive  modi 
information.  In  short,  the  name  of  the  coni- 
mender  in  thief  can  no  more  be  omitted, 
than  the  names  of  Gate  or  Hamlet,  in  the 
representations  of  those  dramatic  produc- 
tions.— The  campaign  of  1610  opened  by 
the  approach  of  the  contending  armies, 
under  the  direction  and  commadd  of  lord 
Wellington  and  marshal  Massena,  to  fhe 
frontier  of  Spain.  The  former  had,  according 
to  tbe  best  accounts  I  could  obtain,  a  Bri- 
tish force,  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infan- 
try, neatly  amounting  to  34,000  men. 
BAarshal  Beresford,  who  commanded  tha 
organized  Anglo-Portuguese  troops,  had 
assembled  about  20,000  of  tliat  nation,  in 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  lord  Wellington's 
army ;  and  this  whole  force  was  subject 
to  the  orders  and  control  of  the  noble 
lord«^About  the  time  of  the  appointment 
of  marshal  Massena  to  the  command  of  the 
army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal, 
marshal  Ney  was  employed  in  collecting 
and  preparing  maffaaines  of  every  descrip- 
tion, to  enable  the  French  to  underteke 
the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. — ^The  impe- 
diments to  warfare,  of  every  description, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salamanca,  where 
depots  were  to  be  created,  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  papers  placed  on  tbe  table 
of  this  House.  SHv  John  Moore  and  the 
British  army  had  experienced  these  difli« 
cnlties,  on  their  first  arrival  in  Spain,  af- 
though  tbe  country  had  not  at  that  period 
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b^en  impoverished  by  tbe  troops  of  allies 
or  enemies.  Tlie  season  of  tbe  year, 
likewise,  in  addition  to  tbe  otber  difficol* 
tiesj  seemed  to  oppose  aa  insuperable  bar- 
rier to  the  design  of  tbe  enemy.  It  cannot 
•scape  military  uotice,  that  the  spring 
is  more  disadvantageous  for  the  collection 
of  subsistence  tbai^  the  autumn,  when  the 
harvest  is  stored.  This  was  tbe  precise 
time,  however,  when  the  enemy  col- 
lected  maga^ifies  for  the  siege  x^{  Ciudad 
Jtodrigo,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
country  was  compelled  to  supply  the  de- 
ipiiands  and  wants  of  the  f  rencb.  with  «e- 
epect  to  subsistence,  as  tbe  transport  of 
heavy  cannon  and  military  stoces  would 
require  all  the  horses  and  carriages,,  both 
Spanish  and  Frencbj,  witbiix  the  grasp  of 
the  power  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  advance 
ao  formidable  an  undertaking,  for  the 
defence  of  this  fortress^,  the  Spaniards 
made  preparations,  thia  vorbi  were  in- 
spected, the.artiUery  placed  upoa  the 
ramparts,  and  some  select  i^egimeots  of  tbe 
Spanish  line  composed  the  garrison,,  which 
vras  expected  to  resist  the  e^rt  of  the  as- 
aailants,  according  to  the  report  which  we 
received  frooji  the  Usbon.  Gazettes,  for  a 
considerable  time.  In.  the  sort  of  narra- 
tive! which  I  am  now  giving  to  tlie  com- 
jnittee,  which  it  is  equally  difficuU^and 
.jdelicate  for  an  ^glish  ofiicer  to  attempt, 
if  I  wish  that  narrative  to  be  worthy  of 
attention,  I  must  describe  the  mUitiiry 
events.which  present  themselves,  witiiOut 
any  bias  or  partialit3f»  and  by  adhering 
as  closely  to  the  line  of  truth  as  the  present 
materials  will  allow  me  to  discover  il,  give 
a  faithful  delineation  of  the  facts..  A|  tbe 
obstacles  which  presented  themselves  to 
the  enemy  were  of  no  common  descrip^ 
tion,  great  expectations  were  created  by 
the  reports  of  the  day,  and  the.  newspapers 
of  this  country,  that  the  enemy  would  fail 
in  the  enterprise  commenced.  For,  in 
looking  at  tbe  iavestituie  of  ^Ciudsd  Ro- 
drigo,  the  local  disadvantages,  with  re- 
gard to  subsistence  and  the  roads^  were 
not  the  only  inipediments  in  the  way  of 
tbe  French  army.  Lord  Wellington,  with 
the  allied  forces,  was  posted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  fortress.  1  cannot  help 
remarking  to  the  committee^  at  this  mo- 
ment, tbe  fondness  of  the  majority  of  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  p[  calling  in,  upon  a 
Tariety  of  occasions,  the  assistance  of  great 
authorities.  We  too  have  our  military 
authorities;  and  we  regard  the  conduct 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborougb,  of  prince  £u« 
geoe,  and  Qf  tbe  kin|[  of  Prusiia.  in  ag 
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high  a  point  of  value  and  coatideration^ 
as  those  hon.  sentieuien  do  the  sayings  of 
lord  Coke,  judge  Holt,  and  Mr^  Justico 
Blackstone.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  prince  Eugene  considered  the  inves<* 
titure  of  XJsle  as  a  difficult  operation* 
after  they  had  weakened  the  French 
power,  and  driven  it  from,  the  field.  Tha 
first  illustrious  character  conxmanded  tha 
army  of  observation,  and  prince  Eugena 
superintended  tbe  workis  directed  against 
tbe  place.  I<Iotwiithstanding  this,  combi* 
nation  of  power  and  talent.  Lisle  made  a 
gallant  defence,  and,  by  a  protracted  fall, 
averted  the  evils  which  seemed  to  threaten 
France.^  Yet  in  the  presence  of  the  allied 
army#  Ciudad  Rodrigo  did.  not  make  a 
long  defence^  and  marshal  Massena^press** 
ed  forwards,  to.  tbe  Portuguese  frontier^ 
By  a  variety  of  channels  of  information,,^ 
the  people  of  England  were  made  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
French  cavalry,and  that  the  plains  laying 
around  (Sad ad  Rodrigo  were  unfayoura^^  ^ 
ble  to  the  operations  of  an  army»  whose 
principal  forca  consisted  of  infiintry .  But 
it  was  represented  that  the  rivers  and  tha 
mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Almeida,, 
presented  a  different  scene  of  action,  and 
more  sanguine  hopes  of  the  failure  of  tha 
French,  m  the  attack  of  that  place,  were 
consequently  entertained  by  the-  PortUn 
guese  and  the  British  naitions.  It  i^  natun 
ral  to  suppose  that,  previous  tio.  the  at-i 
tack  of  tbe  enemy,  the  place  vas^tboroogln 
ly  inspected  ;  that  the  works  were 
strengthened  as  much  as  possible,  and  tha^ 
the  best  means  were  adopted  to  enable  the 
garrison  to  make  a  long  defence.  Lord 
Wellingtoa  undoubtedly  had  the  option  oC 
defending  the  fortress,  and  the  selections 
of  the  troops,  4ot  maintaining  Almeida* 
which  some  wjnters  have  stated  to  be  tha 
strongest  and  largest  place  oathe  froQtiep 
of  Portugal.'  On  toe  approach  of  the 
French,  the  rear  guard  of  lord  Wellington 
fell  back  over  the  river  Coa,  and  Almeida 
was  invested.  1  cannot  help  reminding 
the  committee  of  tbe  examinatiunn  whicb 
took  place  within  these  walU,  with  respect 
to  the  Walcheren  expedition,  in  the  course 
of  tbe  last  session  of  parliament.  That 
eiiterprise,  it  must  be  recollected,  received 
the  thanks  of  this  House  ;  and»  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  to  which  I  hava 
alluded,  it  appeared  that  some  officers; 
and  some  ministers,  vaunted  their  own 
vigour,  in  being  prepared  to  produce 
and  open  forty  pieoes  of  heavy  can* 
QQU  a^$inst   Antwerp*  mtjm  th^   pet 
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riod  of  twenty  diys*  in  ctit  a  hnd- 
iag  had  been  effected  upon  the  continent. 
Let  Qs  candidly  sarvey  the  facilitiee  and  ^ 
the  difficulties  which  preeented  themeelves ' 
to  the  British  and  the  French  on  these  two 
occasions.  The  English  possessed  the 
most  ample  nayal  means  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  can  produce,  to  trans- 
port the  apparatus  necessary  for  any 
siege  to  the  continent,  and  the  contiguity 
of  Woolwich  to  the  water  is  well  known, 
and  favourable  to  soch  a  design.  The 
French  had  to  struggle  against  every  dif- 
ficulty, arising  from  a  teidious  land  car- 
riage— hostile  and  exasperated  country- 
bad  roads-^nd  poverty  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Yet  we  discovered,  J  believe,  in  our 
own  acobunts  of  that  transaction,  that 
against  the  fortrew  of  Almeida,  they  open- 
ed their  fire  from  63  pieces  of  heavy  ord- 
nance, and  that  Almeida  surrendered  after 
a  defence  of  48  hours.  If  any  person  in- 
fers firom  this  statement,  that  I  depreciate 
the  vigour,  the  talents,  and  the  courace  of 
the  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  of  my 
comitry,  and  raise  those  of  our  enemy  into 
a  state  of  superiority,  I  will  give  him  a^di- 
rect  denial.  My  examination  of  military 
racords,  and  mv  personal  knowledge  in  the 
field,  both  enable  me  to  approve  the  con- 
clusion which  proceeded  from  marshal 
Villars,  after  a  long  experience  and  many 
aevere  conflicts  against  the  British,  that 
<'  he  would  prefer  the  command  of  25,000 
national  English,  to  30,000  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.''  I  only  make  these 
autements,  as  I  am  supported  by  facts, 
to  prove  the  small  degree  of  vigour  in 
this  vigorous  administration,  and  the 
madness  of  our  continental  experiments. 
With  the  account  of  the  fall  of  Almeida, 
strong  insinuations  of  treachery  against 
some  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  ru- 
mours of  a  conspiracy  at  Liitbon,  reach- 
ed this  country.  As  to  the  particular 
points  of  the  supposed  infidelity,  or  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  conspiracy  in  the 
capital  of  Portugal,  we  are  not  in  possesr 
sion  of  any  documents  to  enable  us  to  de- 
cide with  propriety.  But  the  history  of 
the  world  affords  a  general  solution  to  si- 
milar reports  under  similar  circumstances. 
All  historians  have  described  the  effects 
of  invasion  and  overthrow,  and  have  na- 
turally and  invariably  shewn,  that  a  people 
ceases  to  possess  confidence  when  they 
cannot  obtain  protection.  The  early  and 
nnezpected  surrender  pf  these  fortresses, 
Ciodad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  most  have 
pradnced  disagceeable  sensations  in  the 
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mhdaof  oar  alliee,  and  instantaneonslv 
occasioned  ^hum  military  movements  whicn 
they  had  not  anticipated,  k  had  beei> 
represented,  both  in  Lisbon  and  the  camp^ 
that  the  defence  of  two  fortified  places, 
well  stored  and  garrisoned  for  a  siege,  and 
within  the  reach  of  one  day^tf  march  of  the 
allied  army,  would  have  augmented  the 
enemy's  difficulties  so  as  to  have  occasioned 
a  retreat,  or  that  the  protracted  defience 
of  those  fortresses  would  have  called  im 
aid  the  periodical  rains  of  the  country  te  , 
defeat  the  entire  design  of  the  French. 
The  stores  found  in  the  fallen  citadals  must 
necessarily  have  been  of  great  utility  to 
marshal  Massena,and  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  enemy  obliged  lord  Wellington  ta 
retro^de  with  the  allied  army.  Notwith- 
sllinding  the  evidence  of  our  senses  upon 
this  occasion,  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri-^ 
utn  were  overpowered  by  the  rhapsody 
contained  in  the  Ministerial  Journals,  ou 
every  mention  of  Lord  Wellington,  by 
th^ir  self-important  reasonings  upon  mili- 
tary subjects,  and  by  their  positive  affirma« 
tion  that  he  had  not  commenced  a  retreat. 
The  treasury  of  England,  at  this  parti- 
cular juncture,  ••  appeared  to  be  the  msga- 
"  zine  of  newn,  where  invention  framed 
"  the  fable  of  the  day,  and  credulity  stood 
'*  ready  to  receive  it." 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate 
the  difierent  towns,  villages,  and  moon- 
tains,  that  wer^  occupied  by  the  allies,  or 
the  rivers  that  were  passed  between  the 
frontier  of  Portugal  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Coimbra,  which  stands  almost  in  view  of  ' 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  During  this  state  of 
anxiety  and  expectation,  the  Park  and 
Tower  guns,  and  the  Gazette,  proclaimed 
the  victory  of  Busaco.  The  reports  of  ^ 
that  repulse  of  the  French,  which  have  hi- 
therto reached  this  country,  contain  sucji 
scanty  information,  that  the  whole  trans* 
action,  as  a  military  transaction,  except 
the  repulse,  appears  enigmatical.  We  ' 
know  that  the  British  and  Portuguese 
troops  were  formed  in  line  on  the  ridge  of 
Busaco:  thattlie  French  army  approached 
the  valley,  which  lay  contiguous  to  the 
position  of  the  allies:  that  two  detach- 
m^ts  climbed  the  rocks  and  commenced 
their  attack  upon  two  points :  that  the  as* 
sailants  were  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss :  and  that  marshal  Massena  did  not 
renew  his  attempts,  but  immediately  made 
a  movement,  which  crossed  the  Kont  of 
the  allies,  and  eventually  turned  their  lefk 
flank.  From  the  position  of  Busaco  we 
likewise  learned  lord  Wellington  descend*' 
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«d.  with  flome  deffree  of  precipitatum^  with 
the  intention  pf  destroying  or  carrying 
away  the  stores  deposited  at/  Coimbra.  The 
poMession  of  that  place  was«  however,  of 
short  duration,  the  allied  army  soon  passed 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego,  and  the 
French  obtained somesuppiies  which  could 
not  be  removed  or  burned  by  the  allies. 
I  will  not  make  any  delay  in  order  to  cri* 
licise  the  report  made  relative  to  the  Por- 
tuguese militia,  and  the  expectation  formed 
of  their  frustrating  the  movement  of  the 
enemy  throu|rh  Sardab.  The  mention  of 
such  expectation  excites  more  than  a  com- 
mon share  of  surprise.  Can  the  warmest 
admirer  of  irregular  troops  conceive  that  a 
body  of  Portuguese  militia,  after  the 
events  of  the  present  canjipaign,  could  stop 
a  French  army,  of  considerable  numbers, 
in  full  march  to  a  great  object?  With  the 
permission  of  the  committee,  I  will  now 
communicate  to  the  superior  wisdom  of 
the  gentlemen  who  now  hear  me,  my  con- 
jecture on  the  causes  which  led  to  the  at* 
tack  at  Busaco.  It  appears,  by  a  document 
proceeding  from  the  Regency  of  Portugal, 
that  some  Portuguese  had  espoused  the 
French  side  of  the  question,  an^,  by  a 

trice  set  upon  the  marquis  of  Aiorno's 
ead,  at  this  period,  that  he  was  particu* 
larly  obnoxious.  .  In  the  American  war, 
the  British  had  partizans  of  the  same  de- 
scription. When  life,  fortune,  and  charac- 
ter are  at  stake,  the  opinions  of  men  ^re 
naturally  heated,  and  their  sentiments 
should  be  adopted  with  great  caution.  It 
occurs,  therefore,  to  me,  that  the  Gallo 
Portuguese  persuaded  the  French  General 
to  try,  at  all  risks,  an  attack  upon  the 
British  and  Portuguese,  when  formed  in  one 
lihe.  They  impressed  him  with  a  belief, 
that  the  Portuguese  battalions  would  not 
stand  the  French  fire  and  attack,  and  that 
a  chasm  would  be  made  in  some  part  of  the 
position  of  the  allies ;  from  which  state 
of  confu^on,  a  general,  skilful  in  militarv 
movements,  would  derive  the  greatest  ad- 
yantages  and  happiest  consequences.  Such 
an  event  might  present  to  marshal  Mas- 
sena  the  golden  opportunity  of  achieving 
a  great  victory,  at  a  considerable  distance 
•from  Lisbon,  and  the  shipping  of  the  British. 
The  consideration  of  the  scene  of  action, 
the  mode  of  the  attack,  the  manner  of  desist- 
ipg  from  it,  the  movements  made  directly 
after  the  repulse,  all  confirm  me  in  the  belief 
ofthesuggestion  I  have  deliberately  enter- 
tiiined.  The  motionless  state  of  lord  Wel- 
lington's army,' immediately  subsequent 
to  the  defeat  of  tho  French  coluams,  and 


the  proclamation  which  marshal  Beresford 
gave  to  the  world  about  this  period,  both 
likewise  minister  to  my  convictioh  on  this 
subject.  The  proclamation  alluded  to,, 
cites  all  Portuguese  officers,  then  absent 
from  their  battalions,  immediately  to  join, 
their  colours,  or  plainly  tells  them  they: 
shall  btt  stigmatized  as  deserters^.  This* 
term  of  iliifamy,  proves  the  enormity  of 
the  transgression,  and  the  number  of  the 
delinquents.  Such  a  circumstance  of  no* 
toriety  could  not  escape  the  knowledge  of 
the  enemy's  spies,  atid  the  Portuguese  ad-^ 
herents  to  the  cause  of  France,  and,  united 
with  tlie  other  causes  which  1  have  eno- 
meratied,.  might  have  had  some  weight  in* 
alluring  marshal  Massenato  make  the  ex* 
periment  which  I  have  described,  as  the* 
attack  of  the  Mies  upon  the  ridge  at  Bu^ 
saco,  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for^. 
and  appears,,  without  such  a.  design,  en- 
tirely uimecessary.  From^  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Coimbra,  the  two^  armiea 
moved  with  all  possible  celerity  ;  the  al- 
lies, to  atuia  their  strong  position  at  Torrea 
Vedras ;  and  the  French,  to  bring  lord 
Wellington  to  action,  previous  to  his  arri* 
val  within  his  fortified  tamp.  It  is  re* 
ported,  that  marshal  Massena  disencam- 
bered  his  army  of  its  baggage  and  heavy 
cannon,  in  order  to  efiect  the  design  he 
had  in  contemplation.  The  allies,  how* 
ever,  accomplished  their  plan,  and  the 
French  derived  no  other  satisfaction  fron& 
their  rapid  march,  than  confining  them  to 
the  line  of  the  road,  preventing  them  fron^ 
exploring  the  country,  and  driving  in  the 
cattle  and  other  valuable  articles,  with 
which  that  part  of  Portugal  abounded. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  allies  at  Torres  Ve« 
dras,  supplies,  equipments,  and  British  re* 
inforcements,  were  found  in  aid  of  lord 
Wellington,  and  the  position  of  his  army 
had  been  strengthened  by  superior  skilly 
and  unceasing  labour.  Marshal  Massena 
soon  discovered  the  strong  situation,  and 
formidable  preparation  of  his  adversary^ 
and  did  not  long  cherish  the  idea  of  mak* 
ing  an  impression  upon  them  in  the  pre* 
sent  condition  of  his  troops,  alter  the  hard^ 
ships  they  had  suffered^  and  which  were 
daily  accumulating  around  them.  Froni 
deserters,  who  flocked  into  the  camp  of 
the  allies  in  great  numbers,  the  wants  and 
distresses  ol  the  French,  with  respect  to 
shoes,  spirits,  equipments,  and  even  of  am* 
munition,  were  strongly  rumoured  and  ai«» 
most  correctly  ascertained.  The  periodi* 
cal  rains  which  had  begun  to  fail,  soon 
obliged  marstutl  Maiseaa  to  send  a  < 
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dcrable  cotpt,  aoder  general  Loimn^to 
look  oat  for  subsistence  and  cantonmenU 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santarem  and  the 
river  Zezere*  Lord  WoHingtou,  in  a  dis- 
patch, dated  on  the  30th  of  October,  men- 
tions the  departure  of  general  Loison's 
detachment,  and  his  supposed  arrival  on 
the  banks  of  that  river,  at  a  point,  about 
forty  miles  distant  from  the  French  posi* 
tion  before,  Torres  Vedras.  Afi  er  marshal 
Masiena  had  faced  the  allies  without 
cbooeing  to  make  an  j  attempt  upon  their 
lines  for  nearly  the  space  of  one  month,  in 
which  sitnation  hia  army  bad  SDfTered 
under  severe  urivation,  bad  been  exposed 
to  great  inclemency  of  climate,  and  had 
sustained  diminution  by  desertion,  he 
withdrew  at  night-fall  with  great  silence, 
in  order  to  possess  the  cantonments  pre- 
pared under  the  superintendance  of  gene- 
ral Loiaon.  As  the  pursuit  made  by  lord 
Wellington  was  not  productive  of  any 
considerable  advantage,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  survey  the  condition  and  situation 
of  the  two  armies  at  the  time  they  respec- 
tively took  op  their  positions  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Cartaxo  and  SanUrem.  At  this 
period,  the  first  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  the  contending  parties  to  relax  from 
the  severity  of  military  duties,  which, 
with  little  intermission,  had  prevailed  in 
both  camps  during  a  long  and  arduous 
struggle.  Before  I  state  the  relative  con- 
dition  of  the  two  armies,  and  the  result  of 
the  past  operations,  I  will  again  make  an 
appeal  to  the  candour  of  the  committee. 
h  I  have  made  any  observations,  with  too 
much  severity,  on  the  shortness  of  the 
sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida — 
on  the  precipitate  retreat  of  lord  Welling- 
ton upon  the  magazine  of  Coimbra»-on 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  allies  after 
their  arrival  at  Torres  Vedras--and  the 
completion  of  marshal  Massena's  retreat 
to  Santarem— I  must  defend  myself  by 
••y*ng»  ^Ijat  the  information  received 
upon  those  subjects  is  as  yet  incomplete, 
and  unsatisfactory  to  the  military  reader. 
The  documents,  to  enable  us  to  judge  with 
fairness  and  impartiality,  have  not  yet 
been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  therefore  the  hour  of  approbation  or 
condemnation  is  not  yet  arrived.  Lord 
Wellington's  explanations  may  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory  both  to  professional 
Okies  and  a  generous  nation.  The  mili- 
tary parts  of  the  question  are  not  yet  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  public ;  but  what 
must  Great  Britain  think  of  the  system 
%hicbhu  been  actod  vpon  for  the  last 
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three  years  by  the  ministers  before  us  f 
That  System,  if  it  had  any  plan,  most 
have  embraced  the  entire  defence  of  the 
peninsula  in  the  first  instance.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  campaign, 
it  most  have  had  for  its  object  the  protec- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Portusral.— It  now 
upholds  Lisbon,  and  al  some  future  day,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  navy  of  England 
may  be  collected  and  employed*  to  pro- 
tect  and  receive  the  surviving  combatants 
of  the  British  army.  The  numbers  and 
position  of  the  British,  the  Portuguese,  and 
the  Spanish  troops  at  Cartaxo  and  Cha- 
musca,  enabled  the  commander  in  chief  to 
cover  and  extend  hi^  lines  at  Torres  Ve- 
dras, and  to  carry  on  the  works  near  Al- 
meida, for  the  defence  of  the  port  of  Lis- 
bon. Within  the  confines  of  his  power  it 
is  now  incumbent  upon  me  to  describe  the 
extent  of  the  population  he  has  to  provida 
for,  and  the  means  for  carrying  so  neces- 
sary a  duty  into  execution.  The  military 
portion  of  the  three  armies,  will  require  at 
least  90,000  rations  each  day.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  intermediate  towns  and 
villages,  as  well  as  Lisbon,  most  necessa- 
rily amount' to  200,000  mouths,  pearly 
destitute  of  food :  and  the  othier  inhabit- 
ants  of  Portugal,  who  had  preceded  the 
march  of  the  allies,  or  joined  them  on  their 
route,  will  perhaps  exceed  another  100,000. 
The  provisions,  therefore,  to  be  issued 
daily,  without  taking  inlo  account  the  ma- 
rines and  seamen  on  shore,  or  afloat  in  th« 
Tagus,  will  form  a  gross  amount  of  nearly 
400,000  rations.  The  stores,  either  of  a 
public  or  private  nature,  in  Lisbon,  can- 
not have  been  left,  after  so  continued  a 
warfare,  in  an  abundant  state.  The  deso- 
lation which  prevails  In  war,  must  long 
ago  have  exhausted  every  article  of  life 
between  Torres  Vedras  and  the  capital. 
The  supplies,  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  existence  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, mast  almost  entirely  depend  upon 
water-carnage  from  foi^gti  countries. 
America,  as  long  as  it  suits  her  commer- 
cial advantages,  and  does  not  contravene 
her  politics,  may  bring  her  flour;  the 
coasta  of  Africa  can  yet  afford  fresh  meat ; 
and  Ireland  and  England  will  yield  and 
transport  salted  pork  and  beef,  as  well  as 
hay,  port  wine,  and  many  other  necessary 
articles,  to  the  shores  of  the  Tagus.  For 
the  whole  of  which,  the  treasury  of  Eng- 
land must  provide  the  means  of  payment; 
and  for  the  most  considerable  part  of  these 
supplies,  bullion,  or  bills  of  exchange,  at 
a  great  loss  ef  money^  must  be  flinnsbtd. 
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The  sami  paid  likewise  to  the  Traatpon- 
office,  for  the  general  senrice  of  the  army, 
cannot  be  omitt^d^  as  that  expense  will 
not  be  found  unimportant,  it  having  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  American  war.  On  the 
total  loss  of  the  British  army>  since  the 
commencement  of  the  continental  war,  by 
the  sword>  sickness,  climate,  and  ca^al- 
ties,  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  htm  an  ac- 
curate calculation.  By  returns  only  of 
the  men  sent  to,  and  returned  from  Por- 
tugal, can  the  exact  loss  be  precisely  as- 
certained. But  I  think  I  may  hazard  a 
conjecture,  that  Great  Britain,  up  to  this 
time,  will  have  sustained  a  diminution  of 
her  disposable  force  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  50,000  men.  Another  circumstance. 
Which  I  have  not  hitherto  mentioned, can- 
not be  passed  oyer :  When  the  Bank  made 
a  communication  to  government,  late  in 
the  last  year,  of  the  difficulties  which 
would  occur  in  sending  more  bullion  out 
of  £ogland,  it  was  suggested  that  specie 
to  a  great  amount  might  be  procured  at 
Cadiz,  od  its  arrival  from  Spanish  Ame- 
rica ;  but  the  distractions  which  prevail 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  preclude  the  hope  of 
much  money  being  obtained  from  that 
quarter.  On  marshal  Massena's  arrival 
at  Santarem;  the  condition  of  his-  army  be- 
came greatly  ameliorated.  The  convents, 
churches,  and  buildings  of  that  place,  af- 
forded both  shelter  and  convenience  to 
many  battalions  that  had  hitherto  been  in 
a  houseless  -state.  The  favourable  situa- 
tion of  the  local,  it  being  protected  by  the 
Tagus,  the  swamps,  and  the  mountains, 
gave  a  great  relief  to  the  severity  of  the 
duty  which  before  had  necessaril}'^  been 
imposed  upon  the  French  soldiers.  The 
cantonments  which  had  been  provided  be- 
tween th^  river  Zezere,  Torres  Novas,  Go- 
}igao,  Thomar,  Leyria,  and  the  contiguous 
villages,  received  the  whole  of  the  troops, 
and  at  the  same  time  covered  the  most 
fertile  as  well  as  the  best  cultivated  parts 
of  Portugal,  itie  ground,  therefore,  on 
which  the  French  army  now  stoodf  gave 
comparative  abundance,  to  what  it  had 
experienced  either  on  the  outset  or  during 
the  continuance  of  the  campaign.  The 
herds  and  (locks  were  found  upon  the 
land ;  the  mills  were  placed  in  a  state  of 
activity ;  and  the  late  harvest  and  vintage 
had  hitherto  received  in  those  qtiarters 
little  or  no  diminution.  It  appears,  by 
different  channels  of  intelligence^  that  oc- 
casional patroles  are  made  ^y  the  French, 
for  Tarious  oiilitarjr  purposes^  to  the  fron- 
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tier  of  Spain,  across  the  river  MondegOi 
and  to  Lamego,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dou« 
ro;    which  have  been  sometimes  inter- 
rupted by  the  peasantry  and  the  militia 
of  the  country.    Notwithstanding  any  in« 
terruption  from  this,  or  any  other  caase» 
Portugal  has  been  obliged  to  supply  the 
great  proportion  of   the  subsistence  re* 
quired  by  marshal  Massena,  and   must 
continue  to  furnish  all  his  demands,  until 
the  seasons  allow  the  junction  of  reinforce* 
ments,  and  the  consequent  commencement 
of  active  operations.    If  we  now  survey^ 
with  candour  and  truth,  the  result  of  the 
operations  since  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  we  must  admit  that  the  enemy 
has  gained  possession  of  two  important 
fortresses,  with  their  artillery«  garrisons^ 
and  stores;    that  he  has  advanced  over 
rivers,  mountains,  and  an  extensive  coup« 
try  ;  and  that  be  now  occupies  a  positioa 
which  keeps  the  allied  army  in  cheeky 
and  at  the  same  time  enables  him  to  feed 
his  troops,  build  boats  and  pontoons,  and 
concert  his  future  designs.    At  this  period 
of  apparent  repose  in  Portugal,  tt  may  not 
be  improper  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
com  m  i  ttee  to  a  retrospect  of  t  he  transactions 
which  had  occurred  in  Spain.  The  desultory 
warfare  which  had  been  attempted  both  m 
the  south  and  north,  by  British  officers, 
and  with  British  resources,  had  not  been 
crowned  with  success.    The  condition  aa 
well  as  character  of  Spain  had  under- 
gone a  considerable  alteration,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle,  for  the 
dearest  rights  and  privileges  of  humanity. 
The  defeat  and  captivity  of  seneral  Du* 
pont,  an  officer  of  reputed  celebrity,  the 
glorious  and  patriotic  defences  of  Sara- 
gossa  and  Gerona,  had  no  parallel  in  the 
late  events  upon  the  peninisula.    The  sur- 
render of  Ciudad  Rodriso,  and  the  fall  of 
Tortosa,  with  the  abundant  garrison  and 
stores  which  it  contained,  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  the  chivalrous  and  magnanimous 
e&rts  displayed  in  the  first  effervescence 
of  the  resistance  to  Buonaparte.    An  epi- 
tome of  the  state  of  Spain,  during  the  last 
nine  months,  is  not  an  unimportant  feature 
in  the  argument  I  am  now  offering  to  the 
committee.    The  map  of  the  peninsula 
shews  the  Pyrenees,  the  frontier  of  Por- 
tugal, a<id  the  French  position  at  Santarem* 
In  their  progress  from  France,  as  Buona- 
parte has  no  water  carriage,  his  troops 
must  perform  considerable  marches ;  they 
must  traverse  Spain,  in  all  directions,  wita 
stores  and  ammunition;  and  great  and 
small  detachmeatt  muat  necessarily  hays 
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teren  or  eight  hand  red  miles  to  pats  over; 
in  order  to  advance  the  main  operations 
before  Torres  Vedras.  What,  therefore, 
mni^  we  think  of  the  patriotiam  of  eleven 
millions  of  people,  ih  permitting  the  hos- 
tile bands  of  their  oppressor  to  penetrate 
through  the  heart  of  their  country  to  over- 
whelm their  i^IHes,  when  such  natural  ob- 
flUcles  as  moonums,  rivers,  and  defiles, 
are  in  their  occupation  and  possession  ? 
Especially  when  we  recollect  that  three 
British  armies,  and  weapons  and  clothing 
of  all  descriptions  for  300,000  men,  have 
been  transported  from  Britain  for  the  de« 
fence  and  use  of  the  inhabitants !  Yet  we 
have  proofs,  so  degrading  to  patriotism, 
weekly  and  daily  exhibited  to  our  con- 
templation, in  the  junction  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent columns  which  reinforce  Massena's 
vmy.  Of  the  numbers  and  the  arrival  of 
die  reinforcements  from  France,  his  Ma- 
jesty's mioisters  must  have  more  accurate 
accounts  than  the  pmblic  have  in  their  pos- 
session. The  private  communications 
from  lord  Wellington  must  contain  more 
intelligence  upon  that  point,  than  the 
mutilated  Gazette-letters  given  to  the 
worid.  We  have  heard  of  Drouet,  Gar« 
danne,  Eirlon,  and  other  general  officers, 
bringing  up  columns  and  divisions,  and  of 
the  progress  of  marshal  Bessie  res  through 
the  northern  provinces  of  Spain ;  but  any 
thing  like  a  clear  amount  of  force  is,  in  no 
account,  specified  with  any  thing  like 
official  regularity.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land may  fairly  infer,  from  the  silence  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  the  known 
ambition  of  the  tyrant  of  Europe,  that  the 
reinforcemenu  arrived  in  Portugal,  or  ex- 
pected by  the  French  in  that  quarter,  will 
be  commensurate  to  the  important  object 
committed  by  Buonaparte  to  the  arrange- 
ment, vigilance,  and  charge,  of  marshal 
Massena.  The  preparations  made  by  his 
majesty's  ministers  for  reinforcing  lord 
Wellington's  army  in  Portugal,  embraced 
a  wide  and  distant  extent ;  and,  if  we  give 
any  consideration  or  reference  to  the  fo- 
reign services  and  colonies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, consisted  of  a  greater  supply  than 
her  population  can  long  continue  to  sup- 
port. From  Sicily,  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  mother  country,  reinforoe- 
menta  for  the  peninsula  have  been  selected. 
It  has  been  reported  that  a  detachment  of 
some  magnitude  has  been  sent  from  Sicily. 
The  future  security  of  that  island  is  there- 
by, 1  apprehend,  placed  in  a  state  of  ha- 
card,  as  1  pannot  discover  any  dep6t  of 
soldiers  from  which  that  possession  can  be 
(VOUXIXO 


supplied,  when  the  French  ani  Neapoli* 
tans  re-commence  their  operations.  The 
continental  papers  point  out  the  prepara* 
tions  for  future  attacks  in  that  quarter; 
and  the  return  of  the  British  general  at 
this  juncture,  who  has  acquired  professional 
glory  in  defence  of  the  Sicilian  4:ourt  and 
country,  rather  impresses  me  with  an 
opinion  that  he  has  not  contemplated  the 
measure  ayuded  to,  with  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. The  state  of  the  garrison  of  Gibral* 
tar,  and  the  reputed  importance  of  that 
fortress,  did  not  permit  a  great  diminution 
for  the  warfare  upon  the  peninSiila.  A 
detachment  was,  however,  selected  under 
the  command  of  lord  Blayney.  But  from 
Cadiz  the  drafl  has  been  so  great,  that  the 
besieging  army  has  been  left  at  liberty  to 
move  almost  entirely  to  the  river  Guadiana, 
to  co-operate  in  the  manoeuvres  and  ope- 
rations of  marshal  Massena.  Through 
Merida,  stores  of  every  description  for  the 
service  of  the  French  army  in  Portugal* 
have  been  conveyed  under  the  direction 
of  marshal  Mortier.  And  the  Spanish 
army  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  in 
the  town  of  Olivenza,  has  received  a  blow 
from  marshal  Soult,  who  is  reported  to 
have  marched  his  troops  from  the  lines 
before  Cadiz.  From  Nova  Scotia  and 
Halifax,  and  other  British  dependencies 
in  that  quarter  6f  the  world,  all  the  troops 
have  been  brought  which  might  hav^  con* 
triboted  to  influence  the  decisions  of  the 
American  congress,  in  the  diplomatic  con« 
troversies  now  subsisting  with  the  United 
States.  What  is  the  condition  of  Ireland  } 
Is  not  our  sister  kingdom  stripped  to  naked- 
ness, and,  by  the  late  circular  letter  of  the 
government,  goaded  to  despair }  1  forbear 
to  ask  for  returns  of  tl^e  regular  force  in 
that  island,  which  would  equally  prove 
the  insecurity  of  that  countrjr,  and  the 
imbecility  or  his  majesty's  ministers.  I 
believe  it  has  been  said,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  session,  that  the  num- 
bers of  men  are  as  |;reat  as  they  ever 
were  for  the  protection  of  that  island. 
But  doubting,  as  I  do,  the  validity  of  that 
assertion,  of  what  is  the  force  for  the  de- 
fence of  Ireland  now  composed  ?  I  enter- 
tain a  great  respect  both  for  the  volun- 
teers and  militia  of  that  country.  I  have 
often  seen  and  admired  them.  But  I  pass 
over  summarily  this  question,  by  giving 
an  opinion  to  the  committee,  after  the  ex« 
perience  arising  from  a  considerable  com- 
mand in  that  island,  during  the  present  and 
the  last  war,  that  Ireland  ought  not  to  be 
left  without  75,000  regalars,  during  the 
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continaance  of  the  Tital  straggle  between 
Grreat  Britain  and  Buonaparte.  If,  upon 
due  consideration.  P  imbibed  that  opinion 
nearly  six  years  ago,  the  changes  made  in 
the  north  of  Europe*  since  that  period, 
rather  augment  than  diminish  my  conyic* 
lion  with  respect  to  the  force  necessary  for 
the  security  of  that  important  quarter  of 
the  empire.  Within  the  precincts  of  this 
island,  every  thing  has  been  gleaned  of 
a  ^military  description,  to  advance  the 
duixotism  of  ministers  upon  the  continent. 
From  the  infantry  of  the  line  almost  every 
battalion  has  been  selected  that  was  fit  for 
fervice.  Of  the  cavalry*  you  have  not 
sent  the  last  draft,  at  least  you  have  not 
embarked  the  eleventh  regiment,  because  I 
uuppose  representations  have  arrived  of  the 
unfitness  of  the  local,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lisbon,  for  the  operations  of  light 
dragoons,  and  of  the  present  straightened 
situation  of  the  cavalry  already  in  that 
country,  on  account  of  forage.  But  from 
the  guards,  which  have  two  brigades  at 
this  instant  serving  in  Portugal  and  Cadia, 
you  have  been  compelled,  by  imperious 
mecessity,  to  make  a  miserable  selection 
ip.  point  of  numbers.  The  three  regiments 
produced,  according  to  the  information  of 
the  public  prints,  a  reinforcement  for  the 
army  in  Portugal  of  100  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  All  the  brigades, 
regiments,  battalions,  corps,  and  even 
companies  which  could  be  collected,  have 
been  assembled,  and  sent  to  the  peninsula. 
The  great  majority  of  them  have  long 
been  acting  upon  the  continent^  and  the 
last  division  of  the  British  reinforce- 
ments has,  ere  now,  arrived  on  the  shores 
of  the  Tagus.  Laying  out  of  the  ques- 
tion the  nazard  mcurred  in  all  the 
Juarters  from  whence  troops  have  been 
rawn,  what  have  you  achieved,  or  what 
can  you  accomplish?  From  the  fron- 
^ers  of  Spaii^,  the  allied  armies  of 
England  and  Portugal  have  fiiUen  back  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbooi,  and  with 
the  pressure  of  an  expense  which  will 
•oon  prove  intolerable,  and,  to  defray 
which,  you  must  make  an  increase  of  your 
tax, upon  income,  you- have  collected  all 
the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Portugal  to 
ask  for  daily  bread  at  the  hands  of  the 
British  general ;  whilst  our  common 
enemjr*  pleased  with  the  measures  of  your 
insanity,  in  prosecuting  a  continental  war, 
is  congregating  at  his  leisure  a  mighty 
*force,  and  can  add  to  its  immensity  and 
mightiness  in  the  comparative  proportion 
of  ten  combatants  to  one*    He  is  not  en- '' 
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tangled  by  suffering  inhabitants-*by  the 
cries  of  humanity — or  by  the  importuni- 
ties of  famishing  thou3an3s :  he  is  not  re- 
stricted in  hi3  operations,  by  any  respect 
for  laws,  human  or  divine:  he  does  not 
call  in  vain  for  reinforcements ;  nor  has 
he  drained  to  the  dregs  the  military  popu- 
lation of  Europe.  Massena  and  his  master 
are  now  bringing  to  a  close  the  downfalhof 
British  resources,  and,  with  fell  and 
malignant  joy,  are  already  contemplating 
a  mortal  blow  against  the  unprotected 
vitals  of  our  empire  and  constitution. 
In  this  advanced  age  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  few  occur* 
rences,  or  even  difficulties,  can  present 
themselves,,  in  aid  of  which  we  may  not 
derive  advantage  from  history.  You  had 
the  power  of  investigating  the  conduct  of 
our  ancestors.  Hume  says, "  The  English 
never  entered  upon  foreign  wars,  although 
much  too  much  addiottd  to  that  unwise 
course  of  proceeding,  except  when  a 
young  king  of  genius,  to  lead  the  armies* 
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distraction  prevailed  amongst  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  great  allies  were  ready  to  co- 
operate in  tteir  designs."  The  condition 
of  Europe,  and  the  fallen  state  of  Austria, 
might  have  exhibited  to  his  roajesty^s  mi- 
nisters a  salutary  lesson  with  respect  to 
the  peninsula.  It  ancient  history  is  worthy 
of  your  consideration,  look  at  the  fate  oC 
Carthage— 41  commercial  against  a. military 
nation !  If  that  government  had  not  des<9 
tined  the  flower  of  its  army  for  the  invasion 
of  Italy,  the  overthrow  and  destruction  in 
AEiica  might  have  been  retarded,  or  ulti- 
mately averted.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  cita 
instances  from  history  to  you,  if  you  are 
not  admonished  by  your  own  errors.  You 
ought  to  have  remembered  the  first  ill- 
planned  expedition  from  Salamanca,  com- 
mitted to  sir  John  Moore.  You  ousght  to 
have  remembered  the  enterprise  directed 
a^init  Madrid,  under  the  auspices  of  lord 
Welling^n.  Both  these  awful  lessons  are 
written  in  the  blood  of  your  best  spldjera ! 
and  yet  you  intemperately  urge  on  your 
course  of  folly  and  rashness,  and  lay  open 
the  last  disposable  army  of  England  to 
dan^ri  of  that  extent  and  alarm^  as  such  a 
precious  atake  ought  not  to  be  liable  to, 
except  upon  our  own  shores,  and  in  de- 
fence of  British  liberty  and  independence. 
I  have  now  done:  I  may  have  urged 
some  topics  with  too  much  vehemence* 
but  I  have  been  actuated  solely  by  patriotic 
views  of  the  pointa  at  issne,  and,  in  such  a 
career. 
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"  TMUwB  oTeoaaoa  M  my  t/mgw  brtoU.** 
I  ftm  teniibk,  likewise.  I  hate  otnitted 
many  things,  and  that  I  hate  not  done 
jtBtice  to  tTO  great  question  I  hate  endea- 
voured to  bring  under  die  serions  conside* 
ration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  nniied 
kingdom.  Yet  I  cannot  sit  down  withoat 
apc^ffixing  to  the  committee  for  the  en- 
croachment I  hare  already  made  npon  its 
time.  I  more  no  lesolation— bet  leave 
this  statement  tp  the  tfood  sense  of  parlia- 
ment and  the^nition,  as  every  human 
being,  from  the  throne  to  the  cotuge,  is  in- 
tereMed  and  involved  in  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  your  continental  warfare. 
Lord    dattlatagh,   adverting    to    the 

rch  of  the  hon.  general  (Tarleton),  said 
it  wu  certainly  competent  lor  any 
member  upon  the  armv  estimates,  to  pur- 
sue toch  tonics  of  military  discussion  as 
he  thooffht  ni,  bat  as  the  observations  with 
which  he  (lord  Castlereagh)  was  desirous 
of  troubling  the  committee,  grew  out  of 
the  details  which  the  secretary  at  war 
had  that  night  opened  in  his  speech,  and 
is  the  honourable  general  had  himself 
stated,  that  •a  more  regular  occasion  would 
hereafter  occur  ibr  reviewing  the  afiairs  of 
the  peninsula,  and  the  events  of  the  last 
campaign,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  consi- 
dered that  it  either  arose  from  disrespect 
to  the  honourable  ^neral's  arguments,  or 
from  acquiescence  m  his  sentiments,  if  he 
postponed,  till  that  occasion  should  arise, 
to  enter  upon  a  field  of  discussion  too  in- 
teresting in  its  nature  to  be  lightly  passed 
over,  and  too  extensive  to  be  mixed  with 
the  deuiled  considerations  of  the  army, 
more  immediately  the  object  of  that  nighf  s 
debate. 

'  Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  should  not  feel 
tt  necessary  to  trouble  the  committee  at 
any  length  upon  the. financial  part  of  the 
estimates— the  outline  of  the  intended 
services  hftd  been  explained  with  great 
deamess  by  the  noble  lord  (Palmerstone), 
and  the  votes  proposed  seemed  to  be  regu- 
lated with  all  due  attention  to  economy, 
Consistent  with  the  efficiency  of  the  army 
bpofi  its  present  high  scale,  in  point  of 
liumbera. 

The  only  esdimate  to  Which  he  was  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  alluding,  was  that 
which  Went  to  reduce  the  annual  training 
of  the  local  militia  from  21  to  14  days. 

The  share  to  be  had  in  creating  this 
force,  the  Interest  he  personally  felt  m  its 
well-being,  and  the  conviction  impressed 
on  his  mind,  that  the  permanent  security 
itt  the  empiric  rested  oh  iti  faopn^toifien 


and  conservation,  made  himverjr  fOhio- 
tantly  aconiesce  in  any  retrenchment 
which  miffol  have  a  tendency  to  impsSr 
the  disciniine,  and  consequently  the  effi- 
ciency or  this  greM  system  of  national  do* 
fence;  but  whilst  he  acknowledged  hk 
repugnance  to  the  propoaed  change  in  t 
military  point  of  view,  he  was  readjr  ^ 
admit  that  there  were  grave  considerations 
which  operated  the  other  way,  arising 
from  a  due  attention  to  puUic  expeitce, 
and  the  general  convenience  of  the  men 
serf  ing.  In  this  stote  of  things,  as  a  friend 
of  the  measure,  he  thought  it  best  to  sub- 
mit to  the  change,  as  an  experiment  The 
local  militia  had  hitherto  found  in  the 
country  nothing  but  friends.  He  thought 
It  wouM  be  prudent  in  iu  advocates  not  to 
attempt  to  strain  a  string  which  so  happily 
had  been  wound  op  to  its  present  pitch. 
If  we  had  been  obliged  to  relax  m  the 
number  of  training  days,  which  originally 
appeared  to  him  necessary,  he  had  the. 
consolation  to  observe  the  iilstitution  ^ 
flourish  in  a  degree  far  beyond  his  hopes* 
from  the  unitersal  seal  and  spirit  with 
which  the  nation  had  carried  it  into  execu- 
tion. All  distinctions  of  party  had  been 
lost  in  the  common  effort;  to  that  patrio- 
tic  spirit  he  was  willing  to  trust  for  pre- 
serving ahd  improvine  this  force,  even 
under  the  proposed  modifications,  satisfied 
that  there  was  but  one  common  feeling  in 
parliament,  and  throughout  the  country, 
that  the  efficiency  of  this  institution  must 
be  upheld,  and  that  so  long  as  it  was  efleo* 
tually  susUined,  the  security  of  the  British 
empire  was  placed  bejFond  the  r^ach  of 
danger. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  proceeded  to  no- 
tice the  concluding  pan  of  the  secretary 
at  war's  speech,  which  related  to  the  re- 
cruiting of  the  army.  It  was  that  branch 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  had  comd 
down,  desirous  of  calling  for  that  informa- 
tion which  the  noble  lonl  had  so  fully  im- 
parted to  the  House.  To  those  conversant 
with  army  details,  it  must  have  been  obvious, 
without  reference  to  returns,  that  carrying 
on  operations  abroad  on  the  scale  we  now 
did,  the  waste  of  the  army,  even  ft^om  the 
common  casualties  incident  to  troops  in  th4 
field,  must  very  considerably  exceed  the 
resources  of  ordinary  recruiting.  In  look- 
ing to  what  it  might  be  necessary  to  do* 
he  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  noble  lord,  that  advert* 
ing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  force  which 
the  country  Adw  happily  possessed,  the  oh- 
lect  to  be  aimed  M  was  rather  to  keep 
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up,  tban  aagmeni  Ihe  present  numben  of 
the  a>niy. 

It  having  fallen  to  bis  lot  officially  to 
propose  to  parliament  all  the  onerous  mea- 
sures which  had  taken  place  since  the 
year  1 805,  for  levying  men,  it  was  gratify- 
ing to  him  to  find,  that  these  efforts  had 
achieved  the  great  object  to  ithich  they 
were  progressively  directed ;  that  the  zeal 
and  pe/severance  of  the  nation,  in  cheer- 
fully submitting  to  these  burthens,  was  re- 
warded by  the  powerful  army  which  they 
now  possessed,  unexampled  before  in  any 
period  of  our  history,  and  which  left  to 
parliament  the  easier  task  of  hereafter  np- 
nolding  what  by  past  labours  had  already 
been  created.  In  illustration  of  which 
lord  C.  referred  to  the  effective  strength 
of  the  army,  as  stated  by  the  noble  lord, 
▼iz.  regulars  211,000,  militia  .84,000; 
total  rank  and  file,  regulars  and  militia, 
295,000,  exclusive  of  24,000  artillery. 
Comparing  this  with  the  state  of  the  land 
forces  in  1^05,  viz.  regulars  155,000,  mi- 
litia D0,000,  artillery  14,000,  the  com- 
mittee will  see  what  has  been  the  result  of 
the  measures  adopted,  namely,  an  in- 
crease, after  covering  the  annual  waste,  of 
not  less  than  50,000  regulars,  and  10,000 
artillery. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  army,  and 
the  annual  casualties  being  estimated  by 
the  noble  lord  at  23,000  men,  (which  ex- 
ceeded, by  about  7,000  men,  the  average 
of  former  periods)  it  remained  to  be  consi- 
ilered  how  this  waste  was  to  be  covered- 
taking  the  produce  of  ordinary  recruiting 
at  eleven  thousand  men,  and  the  foreign 
recruiting  at  from  2  to  3,000,  there  re- 
mained a  deficiency  of  10,000  men  to  be 
annually  provided.  The' measure  of  pro- 
curing  these  men  by  an  annual  dra(\  from 
the  militia,  as  suggested  by  the  noble  lord, 
had  his  entire  approbation.  It  was  extend- 
ing to  the  British  militia  a  principle  which 
bad  long  been  acted  upon  in  Ireland  with 
the  greatest  advantage,  and,  as  far  as  he 
could  judge  as  an  officer  of  militia,  with- 
out  any  material  prejudice  either  to  the 
discipline  or  efficiency  of  the  regiments 
which  had  been  suhject  to  the  operation 
cf  the  draft  The  details  of  the  increase 
ivould  be  matter  of  discussion  when  the 
jiob\e  lord  introduced  his  Bill ;  he  would 
only  now  throw  out  two  points  for  his 
lordship's  previous  consideration :— The 
first  was,  the  great  discouragement  which 
Ihe  present  regulation,  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  for  militia-men's  wives  and  fa- 
milies, opposed  to  Tplunteerm^  ioto  the 
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line.  He  was'  aware  that  there  was  con« 
siderable  difficulty  and  some  delibacy  ta 
applying  a  remedy  to  this  evil ;  •  but  he 
wished  it  to  be  considered,  as  men  entered  . 
into  the  line  upon  a  variety  of  terms,  differ- 
ing in  their  nature  and  degree  of  encou- 
ragement, whether  the  allowance  now  en- 
joyed by  the  wife  and  family  of  a  militia- 
man might  not  be  continued  to  them,  at 
the  public  expence,  relieving  of  coi^rse  the 
counties  from  the  charge,  in  the  case  of 
the  husband  agreeing  to  tfansfer  his  ser- 
vices to  the  line,  and  whether  this  would 
not  operate  as  the  best  species  of  bounty.  * 
Without  this  encouragement  he  was  afraid 
the  measure  might  not  prove  profloc- 
tive  to  the  full  extent,  with  it,  he  was 
confident  it  would ;  and  if  this  indulgence, 
as  an  extraordinary  effoi't  for  securing  a 
supply  of  men,  was  confined  to  the  men 
now  actually  serving  in  the  militia,  no  in- 
convenience could  arise  to~  the  ordinary 
recruiting,  whicb  might  otherwise  happen, 
if  it  were  allowed  to  operate  as  a  cir* 
cuitous  mode  of  enlisting  into  the  line. 

The  second  point  to  which  he  wished  to 
direct  the  attention  of  ministers  was, 
the  system  which  he  had  introduced  in 
the  Brll  of  1809,  of  endeavouring  to  pro- 
tect, as  far  as  possible,  the  counties  from 
the  heavy  inconvenience  of  a  ballot,  by 
enlisting  men  ibr  the  regular  militia  at  a 
fixed  bounty,  inferior  to  that  of  the  line, 
and  that  bounty,  where  the  vacancy  arose 
from  transfers  to.  the  line,  falling  as  a 
charge  upon  the  public,  and  not  upon  the 
county,  provided  the  county  succeeded 
within  a  certain  time  in  raising  the  men. 
Lord  Castlereagh  wished  to  see  this  princi- 
ple persevered  m.;  he  thought  it  an  equit- 
able one;  he  understood  in  many  counties, 
where  due  exertions  had  been  used,  it  had 
proved  successful  in  exonerating  the  coun- 
ties ;  and  he  w&ls  impressed  with  the  wis- 
dom as  well  as  importance  of  conneciing 
with  the  proposed  measure  every  regula- 
tion th|t  could  tend  to  mitigate  its  pressure. 
He  was  aware,  from  the  present'  numbers 
of  the  militia,  as  compared  with  the  in- 
tended establishment  of  72,000  men  for 
the  united  kingdom,  that  a  demand  upon 
the  counties  was  not  likelv  for  some  time 
to  occur,  but  the  interval  he  thought  ought 
to  be  employed  in  their  levying,  without 
expence  or  inconvenience  to  the  counties, 
the  men  which  were  to  protect  them,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  from  the  incon* 
veniences  of  a  ballot,  for  the  successful 
accomplishment  -of  which  useful  pur- 
pose, a  mew  facility  would  be  fpund  in  the 
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permaDent  staff  of  the  local  militia,  which 
might  be  employed  ia  aid  of  recraiuog 
parties  from  the  militia  regiments  in  rais- 
ing men  in  the  respectiTC  coontiet. 

Having. stated  his  views  with  respect 
to  the  means  best  calculated  to  keep  up 
the  army,  lord  Castlereagh  proceeded  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  an 
improvement  in  the  military  system  of 
the  empire,  which  he  had  always  deem- 
ed of  the  highest  importance,  of  which 
he  never  had  for  a  moment  lost  sight, 
and  which  he  had  only  been  induced, 
when  in  government,  to  delay  pressing 
upon  the  consideration  of  parliament, 
from  the  persuasion  that  its  success 
might  have  been  risked,  had  it  been 
prematurely  brought  forward,  entangled 
with  the  many  other  arduous  military 
measures,  which  had  in  latter  years 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 
When  he  spoke  of  the  military  system  of 
the  empire,  which  he  trusted  at  last  had 
assumed  a  permanent  shape,  he  did  not 
refer  to  any  particular  mode  of  lefy- 
ing  men  for  military  service ;  much 
political  contest  had  taken  place  on  this 
subject,  which  in  its  nature  did  not  appear 
to  him  capable  of  being  reduced  to  any 
immutable  principle,  but  roust  vary  with 
the  occasion,  the  state  of  the  country  at 
the  time,  the  difficulty  or  facility  of  pro- 
coring  men,  and  the  number  required,;  but 
what  he  considered  as  more  immediately 
constriutiiig  our  military  system,  and  on 
which  the  repeated  judgment  of  parlia- 
ment had  been  pronounced,  was — Ist, 
That  we  should  possess  a  large  regular 
army  adequate  to  all  the  various  extensive 
demands  of  this  great  empire  abroad, 
whose  best  interests,  in  time  of  war,  even 
when  viewed  on  defensive  principles, 
was  found  to  consist  in  the  active  annoy- 
ance oftheenemy  : — 2dly,  That  we  should 
possess  a  still  more  numerous  force  of  local 
militia,  assembled  occasionally  for  pur- 
poses of  training,  but  calculated  from  iu 
Rombers  at  once  to  protect  the  country 
from  even  the  menace  of  invasion :  and  5d  ly, 
— ^A  considerable  force  of  regular  militia, 
ready  to  be  called  forth  at  the  first  com- 
mencement  of  hostilities,  (an  advantage 
which  he  was  persuaded  no  other  de- 
scription of  force  could  possess)  and  com- 
petent, from  their  being  constantiy-under 
arms  in  time  of  war,  to  occupy  the  gar- 
risons and  advanced  positions  of  the  em- 
pire in  the  absence  of  the  regular  army, 
and  to  aflbrd  that  defensive  cover,  under 
which  the  local  militia, should  aninvasion 
be  attempted^  would  have  to  assemble. 
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In  looking  to  this  system  m  a  whole,  ' 
and  in  contemplating  the  adequacy  of 
each  branch  at  the  present  moment  to  it9 
respective  ionctions,  it  was  impossible  not 
at  once  to  be  struck  with  the  imperfection 
attaching  to  the  latter  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic force,  namely,  the  regular  militia» 
whose  sphere  of  service  is  not  co-extensive 
with  the  general  exigencies  of  the  empire^ 
but  is  broken,  and  localized,  by  those  na» 
tional  distinctions  which  happily,  in  other 
respects,  have  ceased  with  the  unioiu 
The  inconveniences  of  this  defective  on 
^nization,  perhaps,  have  been  the  more 
slow  in  impressing  themselves  on  oai^ 
minds,  from  the  laudable  alacrity  with 
which  the  militia  of  both  countries  have 
been  ready  at  all  moments  of  exigency 
to  fly  to  each  others's  assistance ;  but  in- 
dependent of  the  time  lost  in  giving  legal 
effect  to  such  voluntary  offers  of  service, 
and  the  serious  objections  that  attach  in 
principle  to  troops  having  to  deliberate  at 
any  time  upon  the  duties  they  are  to  per- 
form; there  are  many  cases  that  may 
arise,  and  must  arise  where  the  power  of 
making  a  distribution  of  the  militia  force^ 
diilerent  from  what  the  law  at  present 
permits,  may  be  of  the  highest  importance^ 
to  the  empire,  and  yet  the  necessity  for  it» 
not  of  that  obvious  and  striking  nature, 
which,  like  the  exigency  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  at  once  calls  for  the  tender  of 
the  services  required.  It  is  obvious  how 
much  the  power  of  stationing  a  corps  of 
British  militia  in  Ireland  might  facilitate, 
at  this  moment,  the  reinforcement  of  the 
British  army  in  Portugal :  and  if  a  period 
should  hereafter  arrive,  when,  instead  of 
the  disposable  force  of  the  empire  being 
employed,  as  at  present,  in  a  quarter  where 
it  in  fact  covers  Ireland  from  attack,  it 
should  be  engaged  in  operations  on  the 
side  of  Holland,  or  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic;  how  materially  might  not  the  de- 
fence of  Ireland  depend  on  the  power  of 
making  such  a  distribution,  considering 
the  means  the  eneipy  generally  possess  of 
assembling  a  force,  and  menacing  Ireland 
from  the  western  ports  of  the  continent,  ~ 

The  principle  of  a  common  militia  for 
the  empire,  however  obvious  impolicy, 
must  rest  for  its  accomplishment  on  the 
growing  sense  of  its  importance.  When 
the  militia  system  was  extended  to  Scot- 
land in  the  year  1797,  it  was  not  at  first 
thought  prudent  to  hazard  the  measure, 
by  extending  the  services  of  the  Scottish 
militia  to  England,  and  it  was  not  till  a 
subsequent  year  that  the  conditions  of  the 
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•errice  of  the  Scottish  regiment  were  as- 
•imiiated  to  those  of  the  English  militia. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if 
the  eixtension  of  the  principle  to  Ireland 
ha^  not  more  immediately  followed  the 
union;  but  the,  time  (lord  C.  said)  he 
was  Gonfinced  was  arrived,  at  least  so  he 
was  led  to  be  of  opinion,  from  the  com* 
moBications  he  bad  had  with  individuals 
of  both  services,  when  this  great  work 
might  be  accomplished,  ander  proper  re- 
gulations, with  the  general  concurrence, 
both  of  the  British  and  Irish  militia. 

Wben  be  spoke  of  regulations,  he  did  \^ 
from  a  convictidn,  that  to  render  the  mea- 
sure acceptable  it  was  necessary  that  the 
gentlemen  serving  in  the  militia  should 
be  clearly  apprised  beforehand  what  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  inconvenience 
was  to  which,  from  the  consolidation  of 
the  militias,  they  might  be  exposed. 
With  this  view,  and  from  a  persuasion  that 
in  any  other  sopposible  case  than  that 
of  actual  rebellion  or  invasion,  it  could 
only  be  deenied  expedient  to  employ  a 
proportion  of  each  militia  in  the  other 
country;  lord  Castlereagh, said,  he  was 
desirous  of  recommending,  4hat  the  pro- 
portion should  be  fixed,  not  to  be  exceed- 
ed except  in  the  event  of  rebellion  or  in- 
Tasion;  that  the  tour  of  duty  to  serve  in 
the  other  island,  should  be  taken  by  the 
regiments  in  rotation,  and  that  do  regi- 
ment should  remain  on  such  service  be- 
yond a  time  to  be  limited.  It  had  oc- 
curred t6  him  to  propose,  that  the  number 
liable  to  be  so  employed  at  one  time, 
should  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  British, 
and  one^third  of  the  Irish  militia,  which 
would  furnish  a  transferable  force  of  about 
10,000  men  of  the  former,  and  8,000  of 
the  latter ;  and  that  the  period  of  the 
aerviee  of  each  regiment,  out  of  its  own 
island,  should  not  exceed,  at  the  utmost, 
two  years.  He  was  aware,  that  k  pro- 
tracted absence  from  the  vicinity  of  their 
own  counties,  might  prove  inconvenient 
both  to  the  concerns  of  the  regiment  and 
of  the  officers ;  but  when  it  was  considered 
-that  the  rotation  of  service  in  Ireland  would, 
to  the  English  militia,  come  round  only 
once  in  eight  years,  supposing  the  whole 
period  to  be  one  of  uninterrupted  war, 
and  that  leaves  of  absence  are,  at  all  times, 
liberally  granted  to  militia  officers,  whose 
private  affiiirs  require  this  indulgence,  be 
could  hot  but  feel  sanguine,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen interested  would,  for  so  great  an 
object,  cheerfully  submit  to  this  additional 
sacrifice. 
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It  was  not  merely  to  the  military  ad- 
vantages of  the  measure  that  he  looked 
with  an  anxious  solicitude  for  its  accom- 
plishment. He  was  of  opinion,  that  its 
moral  effects  upon  the  empire  would  ope- 
rate,not  less  beneficially;  he  could  assure 
the  committee  that  his  desire  to  see  it  ac- 
complished, did  not  spring  from  the  small- 
est distrust  of  the  Irish  miliiia  soldier  in 
his  own  country.  It  was  not  the  language 
of  management,  but  of  sincerity,  when  he 
declared,  that  bis  confidence  in  them  was 
as  unbounded  as  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  militia  army.  He  had  seen  them  tried 
severely  in  the  worst  of  times— 40ch 
times  as  he  trusted  would  never  again 
recur,  and  bad  always  found  them  do  their 
duty  with  exemplary  zeal  and  fidelity. 
It  was  from  a  wish  to  cultivate  intercourse, ' 
and  to  abolish  every  trace  of  separation 
between  the  component  p^rts  of  the  same 
empire,  that  he  pressed  the  measure— he 
was  desirous  that  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land; serving  in  the  militia,  should,  by 
observation,  inform  themselves  of  the  ac- 
tual state  of  Ireland,  unfortunately  too 
little  known,  and  too  often  misrepresented 
—that  they  should  witness  on  the  spot  the 
generous  and  endearing  qualities  which 
distinguished  the  national  character  of 
Ireland,  and  which  the  pestilent  labours 
of  the  disaffected  had  not  been  able  to  ex- 
tinguish. He  was  also  anxious  that  the 
Irish  militia  should  ^have  an  opportunity 
of  mixing  with  their  fellow-subjeCts  on 
this  side  of  the  channel ;  for,'proud  as  he 
felt  of  the  essential  qualities  of  his  coon« 
trymen,  he  was  persuaded  they  would 
derive  advantage  from  passing  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country,  into  Great  Britain, 
and  there  witnessing  the  happy  state  of 
society  in  which  a  people  lived,  who  had 
long  subjected  themselves  to  industrious 
and  moral  habiti,  who  looked  up  to  the 
magistrate  as  their  best  protector,  and  to 
the  law,  which  had  made  them  what  they 
are,  for  every  future  blessing-— such  an 
intercourse  could  not  fail  to  improve  both, 
to  unite  them  in  sentiments  of  common 
interest,  and  to  cement  in  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  the  onion  which  had  for  ever 
bound  their  fates  together.  He  was  him« 
self  ord  enough  to  remember  when  the 
different  provmces  in  Ireland  were  so  es- 
tranged from  each  other  in  habits,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  and  of  the  sooth 
felt  it  a  less.separatioa  froip  their  homei 
to  crois  the  Atlantic,  than  to  transfer  their 
residence  and  industry  to  the  other  ex- 
I  iremity  of  the  island.    Time  had  done 
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somethinff  lo  remove  this,  bet  the  inttitu- 
lion  of  toe  militia  had  done  more— -the 
constant  intercourse,  (be  intermarriages, 
the  knowledge  derived  of  the  entire  island 
by  the  interchange  of  the  regiments  be* 
tiveen  county  and  county^  since  the  year 
1793,  had  nearly  obliterated  these  preju- 
dices, and  made  the  uihabitants  of  Ireland 
one  people — might  not  similar  efiects  be 
hoped  ror  in  the  empire  from  similar 
causes,  and  to  procure  such  happy  results, 
what  efforts  ought  we  not  to  make  ?  To 
render  them  effectual  nothing  ii  wanting 
bat  a  further  exertion,  nnder  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature,  of  that  patriotic  devotion 
vrhich  the  militia  officers  bate  never  failed 
to  display,  whenever  they  saw  and  were 
convinced  that  the  pobHc  service  demand- 
ed  it.  In  order  to  lay  the  foundation,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  provide,  that  all 
men  hereafter  entering  into  the  British 
and  Irish  militii^  shall  be  attested  to  serve 
in  the  united  kingdom^o  empower  his 
majesty  to  receive  voluntary  offers  from 
the  respective  regiments,  of  an  extension 
of  service,  with  a  power  in  the  crown  to 
invite  such  c^rs,  under  such  roles  and 
regulations  as  to  his  majesty  should  seem 
fit.  Such  was  the  general  ontline  of  the 
measure,  which,  with  the  concurrence  of 
his  colleagues,  Jiad  he  remained  in  go- 
vernment,  and  with  the  good -will  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  militia,  he  should  have 
been  desirous  of  pr9posing  to  parliament. 
He  had  felt  it  his  duty  a  an  individual, 
deeply  impressed  with  iu  importance, 
humbly  to  submit  his  ideas  upon  it  to  the 
committee,  but  without  the  presumption 
of  supposing,  that  unaided  by  the  inter* 
course  of  office,  a  plan  of  this  nature  could 
be  properly  digested.  It  was  not  his  par- 
pose  to  offer  any  proposition  to  parli»* 
ment  on  the  subject-^soch  a  measure 
cooid  only  originate  with  propriety,  or 
witii  aoy  prospect  of  success,  in  his  ma- 
jesty's council — he  had  done  what  became 
him  in  committing  it  to  their  constdera* 
tion,  they  alone  could  judge  of  the  pro* 
dence  of  bringing  it  forward,  and  select 
the  time  and  mSde  of  carryingit  into  efi^ : 
—he  felt  persuaded  the  measure  itself  rest- 
ed upon  principles  which  would  conciliate 
to  it  friends,  and  invite  support;  he  trusted 
it  would,  upon  due  reflection,  recommend 
itself  to  the  militia  of  both  countries,  and 
that  they  would  aid  the  king's  govern- 
ment in  rendering  to  the  empire  this  most 
important  service^ 

Mr,  Harberi,  of  Kerry,  warmly  top- 
pOKted  the  proposition  for  an  interchange 


of  the  lervices  of  the  militia  forces  of  the 
two  countries,  as  likely  to  be  productive 
of  the  mort  important  advantages  to  both. 

Mr.  Siuart  thought  the*  inconvenience 
of  transporting  the  militia  from  £nglan4 
to  Ireland  could  not  be  greater,  in  most 
instances,  than  in  sending  them  from  £ng* 
land  to  Scotland. 

Mr.  Whithfead  conceived  it  to  be  a 
most  unjust  and  unequal  bur  than  imposed 
on  the  counties  of  England,  that  they 
should  thus,  from  year  to  year,  be  obliged 
to  find  men  to  supply  the  deficiences  in 
the  army.  There  were  some  details  in 
the  statement,  too,  to  which  }ie  objected, 
though  he  should  find  other  opportunities, 
of  staling  his  objections.  Three  different 
membeia  of  the  medical  board,  he  ob« 
served,  were  le  be  allowed  to  retire  on 
salaries,  who  had  differed  greatly  from 
each  other.  It  was  impossible  they 
could  all  be  right.  Some  of  them  must 
have  been  deficient  in  their  duty,  yet  all 
were  to  be  rewarded  Ulx  their  merits ;  and 
what  was  still  more  strange,  the  merit  of 
each,  was  to  be  equally  remunerated,  with* 
out  its  being  shewn  in  what  respect  they 
were  entitled  to  remuneration.  As  to  the 
reciprocity  of  service  between  the  Eng* 
lish  and  Irish  militia,  he  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  grand  obstacle  tq  this  measure 
removed.  This  could  only  be  done  by 
adopting  a  step,  the  proposing  of  which 
had  occanoned  the  overthrow  of  lord  Ho- 
wick's  administration ;  but  he  was  happy 
to  perceive  that^the  idea  was  now  so  much 
hailed  by  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
The  Irish  militia  could  never  consent  to 
venture  over  into  this  country,  while  they 
would  be  subject  to  such  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, which  dkl  not  attach  to  them  in 
Ireland.  • 

Lord  Catihfeagk  said,  they  had  on  a 
former  occasion  volunteered  tneir  services 
to  Jerseyand  Guernaey. 

Mr.  WkUbread  s4t,  that  when  the  in- 
terchange of  the  militias  of  the  two  coon- 
tries  took  place,  he  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  state  in  which  the 
Catholic  s61diers  would  be  placed.  The 
noble  lord  said,  the  laws  against  them 
were  »  dead  letter,  and  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  cheered 
him.  He  had  however  Mlieved  that  the 
right  hon.  gent,  thought  them  of  ^he 
highest  importance,  as~  the  safeguard  of  our 
religion  and  church.  But,  at  any  rate,  if 
a  dead  letter,  they  were  most  odfona  to  the 
sight,  and  ought  to  be  removed. 

TheClaace/Zor  €f  she  Eaheqtier  hope<f. 
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if  the  hoD.  genu  Tiewed  the  plan  m  others 
had  done,  that  he  would  not  increase  ex- 
isting difficulties  by  introducing,  unne- 
cessarily, a  subject  on  which  particular 
feelings  existed,  and  which  might  lead  to 
Qseiesi  altercations.  The  inconveniences 
anticipated  were  not  practically  felt  by 
those  Catholic  soldiers  already  in  this 
country ;  and  were  they  to  suppose  them 
more  likely  to  be  felt  by  the  militia  who 
might  hereafter  arrive  ?  Some  had.  ob« 
jected  at  first  to  drafting  into  the  regulars 
from   the  militia,  and    objected  on  the 

S'ound  that  it  would  prove  ruinous  to  the 
scipline  of  the  militia;  but  this,  he 
trusted,  hsLd  not  been  found  the  case.  As 
this  was  not  the  time  for  going  into  the 
iobject  ofthe  late  campaign,  he  did  not 
wish  to  say  any  thing  on  that  head. 
Though  he  was  anxious  it  should  not  be 
understood,  that  ministers  gave  up  that 
campaign,  or  that  they  surrendered  lord 
Wellington  to  those  who  were  disposed  to 
condemn  his  copduct,  it  .was,  however,  re- 
markable, that  the  hon.  general  was  now 
as  forward  in  predicting  disasters,  as  he 
was  last  session  in  saying  the  English 
could  not  make  a  stand  at  all  against  the 
enemy*  As  the  prophecy,  he  then  made 
had  not  been  realizea,  the  hon.  general 
had  nothing  ntw  to  say  on  the  subject  at 
present,  but  could  only  repeat  his  old  pre- 
diction. The  hon.  general  had  spoken  of 
the  opportunities  lord  Wellington  had 
bad,  and  had  failed  to  improve.  He  had 
apoken  as  if  he  might  have  crushed  the 
enemy  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  at  Al- 
meida. Wh^,  if  that  were  the  case,  what 
became  of  his  censure  of  the  plan  of  that 
campaign,  and  of  those  who  had  planned 
it,  seeing,  if  that  statement  were  correct, 
though  they  engaged  with  an  enemy  who 
could  bring  ten  to  one  against  them,  they 
bad  nevertheless  furnished  lord  Wellington 
with  sufficient  means  to  crush  that  enemy. 
This  general,  howe^fl^,  who  had  been  so 
severely  censured  for  not  attacking  the 
enemy  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  afterwards 
been  as  severely  censured  for  suffering 
the  enemy  to  attack  him  at  Busaco.  The 
attempt  of  marshal  Massena  was  to  be 
looked  upon  merely  as  an  experiment, 
they  had  been  told.  He  wished  it,  how- 
erer,  to  be  remembered,  that  it  was  an 
expdiriment  jwhich  Massena  did  not  think 
fit  to  repeat.  If  tbey  looked  back  to  what 
bad  been  done,  it  would  at  least  be  found 
that  lord  Wellington  had  disappointed  the 
enemy,  and  that  he  had  done  more  than 
be  bM  beea  expeeted  t^  de  by  many  in 
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this  county,  though  he  had  not  annihi- 
lated (he  French  army.-  The  contest,  it 
was  true,  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
a  great  expence  to.  this  country,  but  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  cause 
was  great,  and  that  the  cause  was  our 
own;  and  great  as  the  expend itere  un- 
questionably was,  it  was  nothing  to  what 
it  must  be  ]f  we  were  obliged  to  engage 
with  the  enemy  on  our  own  shores.  It 
was  our  interest  to  prevent  that  as  long  ae 
we  were  able,  and  that  reflection,  he 
trusted,  would  reconcile  the  people,  not 
only  to  what  they  bad  already  borne,  but 
what  it  might  yet  be  necessary  to  call 
upon  them  to  9ear. 

General  Tarleion  observed,  that  the 
right  hon.  gent,  had  spoken  as  if  he  had 
attacked  the  conduct  of  lerd  Wellington. 
He  reminded  the  right  hon.  gent  that  he 
had  disclaimed  any  such  intention;  but 
speaking  of  the  events  of  the  (campaign,  it 
was  as  impossible  to  avoid  mentioning  the 
comnander  in  chief,  as  it  would  be  to 
perform  the  tragedy  of  Hatnlet,  omitting 
the  character  of  prince  Hamlet,  or  to  re- 
present Cato,  leaving  out  the  most  im- 
portant character,  Cato  himfelf. 

Mr.  Canning  rose  and  said.  Sir,  had 
not  I  conceived  it  to  be  generally  felt  and 
understood  on  all  sides  of  ihe  House,  that 
this  was  not  the  fit  opportunity  for  going^ 
into  the  discussion  of  the  character  and 
merits  of  the  late  campaign,  I  should 
have  offered  myself  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  at  a  much  earlier  hour.  But, 
although  what  I  still  conceive  to  be  the 
prevalent  understanding  on  this  subject, 
will  operate  to  prevent  me  from  going 
into  any  detail  opoli  it,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, yet  after  what  has  fallen  from  the 
hon.  general  opposite  (general  Tarleton) 
in  his  last  speech  respecting  the  state  of 
the  war  in  the  peninsula,  I  should  consider 
it  an  abandonment  of  my  duty,  and  should 
reproach  myself  for  having  acted  an  un- 
worthy part,  if  I  were  to  omit  to  state 
shortly  the  opinions  which  I  entertain 
upon  that  most  interesting  and  important 
question.  The  share  which  I  personally 
had  in  originating  those  measures  which 
have  committed  tnis  country  in  the  penin* 
sula  against  France,  renders  it  necessary 
for  me,  as  well  ui  vindication  of  my  own 
conduct,  at  in  justice  to  tl^e  principles  by 
which  the  present  ministers  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  stillactuated  in  the  mainte* 
nance  of  the  contest,  to  express  my  un- 
altered approbation  of  the  system  whieh 
tbey  have  coAtinucd  to  pursue.    Whe»» 
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ever  the  ftrdaous  contest  shall  have  heen 
decided,  whether  it  terminate  adversely  or 
triumphantly  for  the  allied  arms,  I  cannot 
bat  consider  myself  as  deeply  implicated 
in  the  issue,  and  I  the  rather  take  this  oc- 
casion of  putting  ill  my  claim  to  answer 
to  this  House  and  to  my  country  for  the 
part  I  have  had  in  this  system  of  measures, 
tvhile  the  result'  is  yet  unascertained: 
because  if  that  result  shall  be,  as  I  trust  it 
will  be,  honourable  and  sa(:cessful,  I  should 
appear  afler  the  event,  to  be  Claiming  a' 
participation  of  the  credit  to  be  derived 
from  success,  without  haviifg  fairly  ex- 
posed nbyselr  to  a  share,  of  the  blame 
which  (nay  be  attached  to  failure. 

As  to  the  general  policy  of  maintaining 
the  contest  in  the  peninsula,  it  is,  in  my 
optnioui  not  only  true  courage  but  true 
wisdoin  in  Great  ^riiairi  t6  i(vail  herself 
of  all    means  and   opporiunities  of  en- 
countering the  enemy,  which  may  defer 
to  the  last  the  occasion,  if  that  occasion  is 
to  arrrive,  at  which,  we  shall  have  to  fight 
the  battle  upon  our  own  shores.    In  this 
iiew;  I  must  contend   that  the  operations 
of  the  campaign,  even  if  considered  as 
inerety  respectmg  the  war  in  the  penin- 
sula have  Deen  eminently  advantageous. 
The  lenemy  has  at  least   been   kept   in 
check ;  and  we  have  not  only  been  gain- 
ing time,  which,  in  a  war  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  this,  is  no  small  gain  of  itself, 
tim%  for  the  working  of  chanc6  in  our  fa- 
vour, but  our  military  means  and  the  mi- 
litary discipline  and  efficiency  of  our  al- 
lies have  been  greatly  augmented.     The 
period  of  our  final  and  separate  struggle  is 
deferred  1  and  the  probabilities  of  success 
in  it,  are  multiplied  in  our  favour.    This 
iki  least  is  the  fruit  of  the  campaign.     In 
drawing  his  pietureof  the  operations,  which 
have  taketi  place  frOm  the  commencement 
of  the  peninsula  war  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  hon.  general  thinks  he  has  said 
every  thing,  when  he  has  declared^  that 
those  operations  commenced  near  Madrid, 
and   have  terminated   in  the  environs  of 
Lisbon— that  lord  Wellington  set  out  with 
a  determination  to   defend  Spain — then 
undertook  to  protect  Portugal — and  is  now 
contented  with  merely  covering  Lisbon. 
Why,  Sir,  even  admitting  this  represen- 
tation of  the  hon.  general  to  be  correct, 
(which,  however,  I  utterly  deny,  though 
for  the  sake  of  (he  argument  I  aqa  willing 
to  admit  it)  I  still  contend^upon  the  gene* 
ral  principle  which  I  have  already  laid 
down,  that,  whilst  there  was  a  possibility 
Cf  defending  Spain  in  Spain  iuelf,  ilww 
(VOL.  XIX.) 


the  duty,  the  policy,  the  essential  interest 
of  Great  Britain  to  make  every  practicable 
effort  for  that  pui^pose,  that  when  unto- 
ward circumstances  rendered  it  inexpe- 
dient to  prosecute  the  contest  in  that 
country.  Great  Britain  was  bound  to  main- 
tain it  in  Portugal— and,  if  even  the  vicis- 
situdes  of  war  should  have  reduc^  ns  to 
the  mere  possession  of  the  city  of  Lisbon 
itself  and  the  strong  positions  in  its  envi- 
rotis,  even  ther^  Great  Britain  is  as  much 
bound  in  honour  as  she  is  impelled  by  a  just 
sense  of  her  own  interest,  to  make  her 
stand.  Never  should  we  give  up  our  hold 
of  the  peninsula,  while  we  are  able  to 
continue  th^  contest  not  with  prospect  of 
success  alone,  but  withoht  danger  of  ab- 
solute destruction  to  our  army. 

But  I  must  not  by  any  means  be  uh« 
derstood.  Sir,  as  giving  into  or  adopting  any 
part  of  the  views  taken  by  the  hon.  gene- 
ral ofthe  operations  of  the  last  campaign. 
On  the  contrai-y  I  maintain,  that  the  hon. 
general's  views  are  as  clearly  at  variance 
with  the  facts  as  those  facts  arc  happily 
at  variance  with  what  that  boo.  general  . 
and  his  friends  thought  proper  arbitrarily 
to  anticipate  last  year,  ofthe  probable  suc<i 
cess  of  our  operations  in  the  peninsula. 
If  indeed  we  were  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and 
such  a  one  as,  without  due  consideration 
and  comparison  of  means  and  probabllitieSf 
we  might  conceive  to  be  desirable,  we 
must  admit  that  much  is  wanting  to  bring 
the  result  up  to  the  standard  of  our  wishes : 
we  must  admit  that  much  remains  to  be 
done — but  we  are  not  therefore  to  give  up 
the  contest  as  hopeless,  or  to  abandon  the 
cause  to  despair.    But  we  have  a  right  to 
resort  to  another  standard  of  comparison  ; 
we  have  to  compare  the  present  state  of 
the  peninsular  war  with  the  insolent  vaunts 
of  the  enemy  and  with  the  gloomy  pre« 
dictions  of  many  a^iongst  ourselves.     We 
have  aright,  in  forming  our  estimate  ofthe 
prospect  before  us,  to   compare  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  with  what  it  was  when 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  was   in  the 
power  of  the  enemy— when  all  its  strong 
fortresses  were  occupied  by  French  troopa^ 
when  not  a  breath  of  resistance  was  any 
where  to  be  heard— when  the  eagles  of 
France  were  planted,  not  only  over  the 
walls  of  Madrid  but  apon  the  ramparts  .of 
Lisbon.     This    is    the  comparisouj   Sir, 
which  we  are  entitled  to  mnke;  and  from 
this  I  am  authorised  to  draw  inferekces 
far  different  from  those  of  the  hon.  general. 
At  I  never  was  party  to  those  dismal  an\i<^ 
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cipatiooB,  which  we  have  too  often  been 
coodemned  to  hear  in  this  House ;  a|  I 
knew  the  talents  and  skill  of  the  British 
general— «8  I  was  cooTinced  of  the  valour 
and  discipline  of  the  British  army— and  as 

'  I  cosBdently  anticipated  the  best  effects 
from  the  instruction  and  example  of 
English  officers  on  the  physical  and  moral 
qualities  of  a  brave  nation,  I  have  all 
along  looked  to  the  contest  in  Portogal 
with  nope — a  hope  qualified  ondoubiediy 
by  a  mixture  of  anxiety  but  wholly  unal- 
loy^d  bv  any  thing  like  despair.  Nor  has 
the  result  disappointed  my  expectations.  If 
lord  Wellington  has  arrested,  in  its  career 
of  victory,  that  mighty  militaihy  power, 
before  whose  overwhelming  masses  the 
greatest  armies  of  the  continent  have 
crumbled  into  dust ;  if  he  has  seized  the  up- 
lifted bolt  of  vengeance^  which  was  ready 
to  be  hurled  against  the  devoted  towers  of 

'  Litbon,  has  diverted  it  from  its  destination, 
and  conducted  it  harmless  into  the  earth  : 
if,  protecting  the  kingdom  committed  to 
his  defence  against  the  destroyers  of  the 
independance-  of  nations,  he  has  stood  as 
it  were  between  the  dead  and  the  living, 
and  stayed  that  deadly  plague  which 
bad  filled  every  other  part  of  Europe  with 
havock  and  desolation;  if  he  has  done 
this,  and  no  more  than  this,  I  am  not,  I 
cannot,  be  disappointed  at  the  result  of 

'  the  campaign.    To  have  saved  Portugal, 

'  and  in  saving  Portugal  to  have  procured 
for  Spain  another  year  of  hope,  another 
season  for  exertion,  and  therewith  to  have 
given  to  Europe  another  chance  of  re- 
covering from  the  efifects  of  this  furious 
tempest  which  so  long  has  raged  with  un* 
•bating  fury,  and  has  laid  prostrate  every 
thing  great  and  venerable  amongst  the  na- 
tions of  the  world — this  i^  no  slight  suc- 
cess,   [hear!    hear!    hear!]-— this  is    no 

'  mean  glory— it  is  a  result  worthy  all  th^ 
expence,  and  effort,  and  anxiety,  that  it 
has  cost  us— and,  if  It  does  not  satisfy  our 
desires  it  may  well  make  us  ashamed  of 
our  fears — But  if,  because  lord  Welling- 
ton has  done  no  more  than  this,  it  be 
thought  that  he  has  neglected  to  take  ad- 
Tantage  of  opportunities  to  follow  up  his 
successes,  and  to  destroy  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemy,  there  is  perhaps  no  com- 
mander, on  whose  behalf  an  appeal  could* 
be  more  confidently  made  against  each  a 
charge,  to  the  whole  tenor  of  bis  profes- 
Btonfu  career,  and  to  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  his  military  character.  If  be  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  follow  up  his  luc- 
^  cess  against  a  icpvlsed  bat  still  a  snperior 
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and  unbroken  enemy,  if  he  did  not  think 
himself  warranted  to  put  the  advahtage, 
which  he  had  gained,  to  the  hazard  of  an 
unequal  conflict,  and  to  risk  by  a  culpa- 
ble temerity  the  fruiis  of  wliat  he  had 
gloriously  achieved,  we  may  very  fairly 
presume*  thai  in  taking  a  course,  not  the 
most  congenial  to  his  nature,  he  has  adapted 
his  measures  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
campaign  and  to  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  be  found  himself  placed.  Let  him 
not  now^  be  blamed  for  prudence  after 
having  been  so  often  rebuked  for  impeUio- 
sity. 

But  disagreeing.  Sir,  as  I  do  with  the 
hon.  general  in  his  views  upon  the  subject 
of  the  campaign,  there  is  no  one  point 
upon  which  1  differ  more  widely  from  him 
than.as  to  the  probable  effect  and  ultimate 
advantage  of  the  system  of  measures  by 
which  the  army  of  England  is  now,  for 
the  first  time  for  (nany  years,  arrayed 
against  the  troops  of  Prance  in  a  continen- 
tal campaign,  and  contending  for  mastery 
under  the  eyes  of  Europe.  The  advantage 
to  our  own  troops  from  practice  in  war- 
fare— and  from  having  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  establishing  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  what  we  always  knew^ 
but  what  the  enemy  constantly  flattered 
themselves  they  could  disprove  by  deny- 
ing-—the  physical  and  moral  superiority 
of  the  British  soldier; — the  impression 
necessarily  produced  upon  the  French 
armies,  by  the  palpable  demonstration 
thus  presented  to  the  world  of  the  ground- 
les^ess  of  their  own  vain-glorious  preten- 
sions to  the  character  of  invmcible ; — thes« 
surely  are  effects  which  justify  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  policy  from  which  they  are 
derived,  and  which  not  only  contrihpte 
to  the  immediate  glory  but  tend  to  the 
ultimate  safety  of  this  country. 

The  hon.  general  looks  to  an  invasion-^ 
to  a  struggle  for  our  own  existence  on  our 
own  shores.  ^»urely  the  British  soldier^ 
who  has  fought  in  the  peninsula,  will  not 
be  a  less  adequate  defender  of  bis  coun- 
try, and  the  Frenchman  who  has  met  him 
there  in  battle,  will  not  be  a  more  forward 
and  confident  invader.  The  altered^on« 
of  the  enemy,  in  speaking  of  the  evenu 
and  prospects  of  the  campaign,  is  to  mo 
the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  merite 
and  services  of  our  army ;  and  might,  I 
should  think,  satisfy  the  hon.  general 
(Tarleton)  himself,  that  if  we  are  one  day 
or  other  to  have  to  encounter  the  enemy 
on  British  ground,  the  transactions  in  Por« 
tugal  may  al  least  bara  contributed  to  de« 
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fier  that  event,  so  much  to  be  deprecated, 
to  a  later  period  than  has  hitherto  usually 
lieen  assigned  for  it.  He  ~ might  be  satis- 
fied, I  really  think,  that,  if  such  a  day  is 
likely  ever  to*'  arrive,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  good  policy  to  lock  up  the  whole 
of  our  military  population  at  home  In 
trembling  expectation  of  the  moment, 
when  it  was  to  be  called  into  action  by 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy  on  our  coast,  as 
to  fit  ourselves  ibr  that  vital  struggle,  b^ 
a  system  of  active  and  enterprising  hosti- 
lity ;  enuring  our  soldiers  to  the  dutieis 
and  hardships  of  war— interposing  obsta* 
cles  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy  while 
yet  at  a  distance — and  combining  with 
the  sacred  duty  of  afibrdtng  assistance  to 
other  nations,  the  most  effectual  prepara- 
tions for  our  own  ultimate  defence. 

If  we  were  to  have  the  choice  of  any 
one  spot  in  the  whole  world,  where  this 
system  could  be  most  advantageously 
carried  into  effect,  the  present  theatre  of 
the  war  is  that  which  we  might  most 
prudently  have  chosen.  In  the  peninsula, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  French  Revo- 
lution, France  is  exhausted  by  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  war  instead  of  being  enrich- 
ed bjr  its  spoils :  we  have  the  best  autho- 
rity ror  this  fact ;  we  have  Boopaparte's 
own  explicit  admission  of  it.  In  the  pe- 
ninsula France  acts  at  the  end,  as  it  were, 
of  a  long  lever  through  a  line  of  commu- 
nications, extended,  hazardous,  and  con- 
stantly interrupted ;  and  requiring  scarce- 
ly less  than  another  army  dispersed  along 
that  line  to  keep  up  she  means  of  feeding 
and  recruiting  the  army  which  is  employ- 
ed in  the  operations  of  the  war.  To  us 
the  sea  is  open-«-and  the  distance  and  dif- 
ficulty of  communication  no  more  than 
the  length  and  risk  of  the  voyage,  which 
is  trifling  in  the  extreme. 

These  are  the  physical  and  military  ad- 
vantages which  would  induce  me  to  choose 
as  the  scene  of  operations  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  the  present  theatre  of 
war,  as  by  far  the  most  advantageous  for 
England.  But  it  is  impossible  to  put 
moral  considerations  out  of  the  question ; 
to  forget  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  the 
common  cause  of  nations;  and  which  con- 
nect the  defence  of  their  rights  and  inde- 
pendence with  the  separate  security  of  our 
own.  We  cannot  but  feel  to  how  great  a 
decree  that,  which  we  are  doing  for  others, 
adds  to  our  confidence  as  to  what  we  shall 
be  able  to  do  for  ourselves. 

I  have  said,  that  the  tone  of  the  enemy 
has  been  changed.    Are  not  onr  own  feel*  t 


inffs  at  least  equally  altered  \  Let  us  re*' 
collect  that  period,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  when  we  were  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  some  attempt  at  invasion ;  .  wo 
were  all  indeed  con6<lent,  that  if  the  ene- 
my came  to  attack  us  on  our  own  shores, 
we  should  make  a  most  glorious  resistance, 
and  ultimately  repel  any  force  which  ho 
should  be  able  to  bring  against  us.  But 
the  expressions  of  this  confidence  we  did 
not  scruple  to  utter,  as  if  they  conveyed 
something  of  no  ordmary  spirit  and  vi- 
gour. 1  be  wisest  and  the  braves^  amgny 
us  were  not  ashamed  to  speak  of  resistance 
to  invasion  as  splendid  victory.  Who  is 
there  among  us  now,  that  is  contented 
with  such  language  }  or  who  feels,  that  he 
does  justice  to  the  military  character  of 
his  coimtry,  when  he  merely  professes  to 
believe,  that  an  invasion  of  this  country 
would  terminate  in  the  disgrace  and  dis- 
comfiture of  the  invaders  ?  Is  this  the  lan- 
guage which  we  now  use  ?  Or  are  these 
the  topics  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
versant ?  Are  not  our  language,  our  senti- 
ments, and  our  feelings,  really  and  ge* 
nuiliely  of  a  higher  sort  ? 

'<Wliat!  alMll  they  seek  the  laoa  IB  his  dcB^ 
"  And  brave  him  there  ? 
<<  Oh  let  it  not  be  Slid.*'     , 

And  whence  then  is  this  great  and  decisive 
change  in  public  opinion  ?  whence  but 
from  the  war  in  the  peninsula^  and  is  not 
this  a  revolution  of  the  highest  import- 
ance ?  a  vain  and  vapouring  confidenco 
springing  out  of  no  pnnciple,  founded  on 
no  practice,  and  accompanied  by  no  proof 
and  test  of  its  soundness,  is  indeed  &r  from 
being  a  splendid,  a  safe,  or  a  commenda- 
ble quality,  but  a  confidence,  which  has 
grown  up  eradually  in  proportion  to  our 
efforts  and  our  trials — which  is  founded 
not  in  our  feelings  but  in  our  experience- 
not  singly  in  our  own  estimation  of  our* 
selves,  but  in  a  comparison  of  ourselves 
with  our  enemy — ^wnich  auipirs  what  w« 
may  do  in  our  own  defence  »om  whal  we 
have  achieved  in  the  defence  of  our  allies 
i— this  confidence  is  one  which  may  bo 
blamelessly  felt,  and  safely  relied  on;  it 
is  a  solid  principle  of  strength,  as  well  as 
a  just  ground  of  exultation ;  and  to  have 
purchased  this  confidence  in  ourselves  is 
an  object  for  the  attainment  of  which  no 
sacrifice  which  has  been  made,  and  no 
burden  which  may  be  incurred,  can  justly 
be  thought  more  than  sufficient.  Mucn». 
however,  as  I  applaud,  and  as  I  partake  of 
this  coi^dence«  I  am  not  so  blindly 
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gaine  as  to  look  forward  to  certain  sue- 
cess  and  glory,  without  taking  into  my 
consideration  the  possibility  of  a  reverse  ; 
but  when'  I  contemplate  that  side  of  the 
picture^  I  do  so  with  this  consolation,  that 
^  if  ever  there  was  a  moment  or  a  situation 

-  in  which  failure  (disgrace  I  will  not  say, 
for  that  is  not  possible  to  such  an  army 
and  such  a  commander),  but  iri  which  the 
failure  of  the  object  for  which  we  contend 
would  be  comparatively  less  injurious  to 
us^  and  defeat  more  calamitous  to  the  ene- 
niy,-it  is  in  i^y  opiniion  the  present  mo- 
taeth,  and  the  actual  situation  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Portugal.  And  this  too,  from 
moral  no  less,  or  even  more,  than  from 
military  considerations.  The  ruler  of 
France  has  now  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
fixed  upon  him.  He  has  now  no  distant 
.  diversion  to  distract  bis  councils,  or  draw 
eff  the  attention  of  his  subjects  and  of 
mankind  from  the  one  grand  object  to 
which  he  stands  pledged  and  bound — the 
establishment  of  his  usurped  dominion  in 
the  peninsula.  If  he  fail  in  this,  his  de- 
feat must  be  most  signal  and  decisive.  It 
admits  of  no  palliation  ;  it  is  not  to  be  re« 
trieved  or  compensated  by  lesser  triumphs, 
nor  to  be  obliterated  from  memory  by  the 
achievement  of  new  successes  in  other 
quarters  of  the*  world.  To  be  foiled  in 
this  great  objects  and  to  be  foiled  by  Great 
Britain,  would  be  to  him  the  most  dis- 
graceful, and  consequently  the  most  dan- 
gerous defeat  that  he  has  ever  experi- 
enced— breaking  the  charm  of  his  ascen- 
dancy, and  shaking  the  foundation  of  his 
power.  To  us  it  would  be  the  most  glori- 
ous triumph  that  the  events  of  this  tre- 
mendous war  have  ever  yet  brought  with- 
in our  reach ;  the  seal  of  our  6delity  to 
our  allies— the  consummation  of  our  mili- 
tary character«-and  the  pledge  of  our  n^* 
^ional  safety. 

Such  is  the  character  and  importance 
of  the  contest  which  is  now  M  issue. 
What  that  issue  may  be,  I  do  not  pretend 
ta  anticipate.     It  is  in  the  bands  of  JProvi- 

.  dence.  But  standing  at  this  moment  upon 
th^t  awful  eminence,  which  divides  the 
past  from  the  future  ;  the  past  chequered 
with  variety  of  fortune,  the  future  over- 
shadowed with  a  darkness  impervious  to 
human  foresight,  I  am  anxious  to  declare 
unequivocally,  v^hile  the  issue  is  yet  un- 
decided»  that  the  course  and  the  system 
\)y  which  the  military  fortunes  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  brought  to  this  crisis,  have 
my  most  cordial  and  unqualified  approba- 
IMMU  j(Hear!  beiir!) 


^ifpcdif: 
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'  General  Tarletqu  returned  the  right  hoiu 
gent,  thanks,  for  the  eloquence  which  he 
had  displayed  on  this  occasion,  though 
he  could  by  no  means  concur  in  the  views 
he  had  taken  upon  the  subject  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Portugal,  prom  the  zeal  mani-' 
tested  by  the  right  hon.  gent,  to  aid  the 
.cause  of  the  peniqsula,  he  supposed  that 
right  hpn.  gent,  would  be  much  better 
pleased  if  the  whole  disposable  force,  and 
all  the  generals  of  the  British  army,  were 
to  be  employed  in  the  peninsula. 

Mr.  Canning  wished  to  correct  the  hon. 
general.  He  did  npt  desire  that  ail  ouj- 
generals,  should  be  abroad.  So  long  as 
lord  Wellington  was  employed  in  the  pe- 
ninsula be  could  be  well  contented  that 
«ome  gallant  generals  should  remain  at 
hoi^e,  to  criticise  the  operations  of  th^ 
campaign,  and  to  protect  us  from  invasion. 

.The  estimates  were  then  agreed  to, 
the  House  resumed,  and  the  report  was  or- 
dered to  be  received  to-morrow.  Ad? 
journed. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

Tuesday,  March  5. 

Appeals.]  The  Lord  Ciianccllor^  in  pur- 
suance of  his  notice,  moved  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee,  tocon« 
sider  and  report  what  measures  may  be 
most  expedient  to  adopt,  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  the  hearing  and  determining 
of  Appeals  and  AVriu  of  Error-  in  iht 
House  of  Lords.  His  lordship  observed, 
that  he  should  not  attempt  to  anticipate 
what  the  recommendation  of  the  commit* 
tee  might  be.  It  was*  clear  *that  soqie 
measure  was  necessary,  there  being  now 
upwards  of  270  appeals  and  writs  of  error 
before  the  House,  and  it  being  quite  im- 
possible, unless  more  time  was  devoted  to 
hearing  them  than  had  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose,  that  the  arrear  of 
business  could  be  got  through  before 
another  arrear  as  great  or  greater  had  ac- 
cumulated. Neither  should  he  now  ob- 
serve upon  what  regulation  it  might  be 
deemed  necessary  to  make  respecting  the 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  equity  below, 
m  consequence  of  a  larger  portion  of  the 
attention  hitherto  devoted  to  those  courts 
being  given  to  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
that  House,  as  that  subject  would  most 
probably  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  committee* 

The  motion,  after  a  few  words  from  earl 
Stanhope,  intimating  his  intention  of  im« 
mediately  bringing  on  aaoth^rnQtion  re^ 
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lattng  to  thie  same  subject,  wis  agreed  to, 
aod  on  the  motion  of  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 
&  committee  was  appointed. 

£arl  Stanhope  thea  entered  into  the 
consideration  of.  the  subject  at  length, 
for  the  porpoae  of  ».hew'ing  that  the 
grounds  of  the  jadtctal  decisions  of  the 
House  ought  to  be  put  upon  record.  His 
lordship,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
stated  ,the  number  of  appeals  now  before 
the  House,  op  to  yesterday,  to  be,  from 
the  courts  of  King's-bench,  Exchequer, 
and  Exchequer  Chamber,  in  England, 
55  ;  fi-om  the  courto  of  Chancery  in  En- 
gland and  Ireland,  4-3  ;  and  from  Scot- 
land, including  two  from  the  court  of 
Exchequer,  195;  making  a  total  of  273. 
The  delay  thus  arising  was  so  great,  that 
if  not  remedied,  what  was  said  by  the  witty 
lord  Chesterfiel4  to  a  lord  complaining  of 
a  horse  which  he  could  not  keep  from 
Weaking  down  b»»  fences,  except  by 
putting  him  in  a  court  enclosed  by  high 
walls,  "Put  him  into  the  court  ofchan* 
eery,  depend  upon  it  he  will  never  get 
oat ;"  might  be  applied  by  some  future 
.witty  lord  to  the  court  of  last  appeal  in 
that  House.  His  lordship  concluded  by 
pioying,  '<  That  it  be  an  instruction  to 
the  said  committee  to  consider,  whether 
jt  would  or  would  not  be  highly  advan- 
tageous, in  the  distribution  of  justice,  that 
this  House  should  put  concisely  upon  re* 
cord,  the*  points  or  principles  of  law, 
which  shall  form,,  in  future,  the  grounds 
of  each  of  its  judicial  decisions  ?'' 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  opposed  the  mo- 
.tion,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  appli- 
cable to  the  present  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ing, the  object  for  consideration  being 
simply  what  means  should  be  adopted  to 
^o  that  which  had  evidently  become  ne- 
cessary, namely,  to  expedite  the  judicial 
business  of  the  House.  When  the  com- 
mittee made  their  report,  it  would  then 
be  for  the  House  to  determine  finally  what 
jpneasores  should  be  adopted.  The  motion 
was  negatived. 

BOUSS  OP  COMMONS. 

Ihetd^,  March  5. 
Slatb  Teadb  FfitONV  BiLL.J  Mr. 
Bronghtm  rose,  agreeably  to  notice,  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  ren- 
dering more  effectual  the  Act  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  He  moved, 
that  the  Resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
lOth  of  June  1806,  be  read;  and  the 
^  was  read  as  follows  t   <*  Resolved, 


*'  That  this  Hense,  (conceiving  the  African 
"  Slave  Trade  to  be  contrary  to  the  prin* 
"  ciples  of  justice,  bon^anity,  and  sound 
"  policy,  willy  with  all  practicable  expe* 
"  dition,  proceed  to  take  efiectual  mea« 
'*  sures  for  abolishing  the  said  trade,  in 
"  such  manner,  and  at  such  period,  as  may 
"  be  deemed  advisable."  He  also  moved. 
That  the  Resolution  of  the  House^  of  the 
15th  of  June,  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, respecting  thciSlave  Trade,  be  read : 
And  the  same  was  read,  as  follows: 

"  Resolved,  nem,  con.  That  this  House 
"  has  learnt,  with  great  surprise  and  in* 
*'  dignation,  the  attempts  which  have  re- 
"  cently  been  made  to  evade  the  prohi* 
"  bitions  of  the  Act  abolishing  the  African 
"Slave  Trade;  and  that  this  House  will^ 
"  early  in  ihe  next  session  of  parliament^ 
'*  take  into  its  consideration  such  raea- 
"  sures  as  may  tend  effectually  to  prevent 
"such  daring  violations  of  the  law.''—* 
The  resolutions  being  read,  the  hon.  and 
learned  gent,  said  that  he  now  rose,  in 
pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given,  and 
of  the  resolutions  which  had  just  been 
read,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  more  effectually  preventing  the 
dealing  in  slaves.  When  he  remembered 
the  almost  unanimous  feeling  of  the  House 
on  this  subject,  when  the  resolution  which 
had  been  last  read  was  come  to ;  when 
he  reflected  on  the  triumph  with  which 
the  exertions  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Yorkshire,  had  ultimately  been 
crowned  in  this  glorious  struggle,  he  was 
induced  to  believe  that  it  would  scarcely 
be  necessary  for  him  to  do  more  than  to 
state,  that,  notwithstanding  the  acts  of  the 
legislature,  notwithstanding  the  more  re- 
cent  resolution  of  that  House  expressive 
of  their  determination  to  see  that  act 
strictly  enforced,  still  it  appeared  that 
there  were  persons  who,  in  despite  of 
their  authority,  did  deal  in  this  horrid 
trade,  and  did  contrive  to  evade  the  pe* 
nalties  which  they  had  imposed  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  preventing  it.  He  might  appeal 
for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  to  the  evi- 
dence on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  to 
various  other  sources  of  information  which^ 
had  come  to  his  hands,  and  which  were 
also  known  to  many  other  members  of  the 
House,  and  which  could  leave  no  doubt 
whatever  that  a  considerable  traffic  was 
still  carried  on  in  the  trade  in  queition,by . 
subjects  of  this  country^  resident  in  our 
colonies..  It  would  be  better  for  him,  how- 
ever, instead  of  referring  to  the  evidence 
generally,  to  notice  one  or  two  instances 
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/Which  had  come  to  his  own  knowledge^ 
and  which  must  satisfy  any  man,  .that  the 
trade  was  persisted  in,  not  on)y  in  defiance 
of  the  acts  of  the  46th  and  4*7 th  of  the 
king,  but  eren  in  defiance  of  the  last  re- 
solution of  the   House.     In  doing  so,   he 
should  have  a  disagreeable  task  to  per* 
form ;  and,  as  he  should  have  to  allude  to 
persons  against  whom  he  had  such  evi- 
dence as  would   be  sufficient  to  lead  to 
their  conviction,  were  they  to  be  sued  for 
penalties,  or  even  to  bring  home  to  them  a 
capital  ferony,  had  it  pleased  the  legisla- 
ture to  make  it  an  ofiTence  of  that  nature^ 
while  he  made  his  statement  with  full  con- 
fidence of  the  truth  of  what  he  stated,  he 
should^  on  account  of  the^ heaviness  of  the 
charge,    not  mention  the   names  of  the 
'  parties,  nor  even  allude  to  them'  in  any 
pointed  manner.     The  trade  was  now  car- 
ried on,   not  by  vessels  supposed  to    be 
employed  in  such  a  traffic,  but  in  the  more 
'  innocent    one  of   trading  in  wood    and 
ivory.     One  ^hip,  the  Isleptune,  belonging 
to  persons  who  had  fonberly  been  large 
dealers  in  this  trade,  had  lately  been  sent 
on  a  voyage  for  the  purchase  of  wood  and 
ivory.    After  its  return,  however,  two  of 
the  men,  persons  of  excellent  character, 
had  stated  that  the  captain  also  took  on 
board  thirteen  slaves  and  two  boys,  who 
were  carried  to  the  isle  of  Princes,  be- 
longing to  Portugal.     The  captain,  after 
this,  bought  a  smaller  vessel,  and  carried 
on  a  traffic  between  the  African  coast  and 
some  foreign  possessions,   which  served 
him    as    an   entrepot.     Another    vessel, 
named  the  George,  but  the  name  of  the 
captain  of  which  he  should  not  mention,  it 
had  been  confessed  by  the  captain  him- 
self  had  sailed   expressly  on  a   slaving 
voyage.    The  captain  had  been  heard  to 
express  his  anxiety   to  get  sstfely  out  of 
the  port  from  whence  he  was  to  clear,  not 
doubting  that  if  he  did  so,  he  should  be 
iure  of  sailing  without  interruption.  Three 
months   ago   one    of    our   king's   ships 
stopped  a  merchant  vessel,  of  which  suspi- 
cions were  entertained,  and  on  examina- 
tion, the  carpenter  declared  that  he  had 
been  brdered  to  fit  her  out  with  bulk- 
heads and  boards,  which  are  the  never- 
failing  symptoms  of  a  slave-trader.   On  the 
12th  of  December,  after  the  House  had 
expressed  its  indignation  at  the  attempts 
to  continne  this  trade,  a  king's  ship  fell  in 
with  a  vessel  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
Marquis  Romana,  but  which  was  in  reality 
the  Prince  William,  an  English  vessel,  the 
owners  of  which  were  well  known>  and  on 
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board  of  which  vessel  there  were  not  fewer 
than  109  negroes.  There  were  others  in 
^the  same  situation,  but  which  he  should 
not  mention.  He  could  not  help,  however, 
alluding  to  other  two  vessels,  which  passed 
by  the  names  of  the  Gallrcia  and  Palafox, 
it  being  pretended  that  they  were  Spanish 
vessels.  It  was  made  incontestibly  evi- 
dent, however,  that  they  belonged  to  Eng- 
lish owners  resident  in'  this  country,  and 
were  in  part  manned  with  English.  These 
vessels  were  stopped  on  another  ground, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  being  released, 
when  it  appeared  from  the  deposition  of 
one  of  the  masters,  that  they  were  the 
Queen  Charlotte  and  Mohawk ;  that  they 
were  well  known  to  be  the  property  of 
English  owners ;  were  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  English  supercargoes;  and 
that  the  naine  of  one  of  (he  captains  was 
George  Woodbine,  which  he  had  changed 
to  that  of  Giorgio  Mandesilva,  for  the  sake 
of  carrying  on  the  deception.  Not  to 
trouble  the  House  with  more  instances  of 
^bis  kind,  he  begged  only  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  some  letters  from  colenel  Max* 
well,  and  from  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty 
at  Sierra  Leone.  These  proved,  that 
though  the  traffic  was  greatly  diminished, 
and  bore  no  proportion  to  its  former  ex- 
tent, yet  that  there  still  existed  sufficient  to 
render  it  highly  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
parliament,  and  that  it  well  became  them 
to  consider  how  they  should  best  free 
themselves  from  what  still  remained  of  it. 
The  judge  mentioned  that  ^nce  his  ar« 
rival  in  March,  1809,  no  fewer  than  1091 
slaves  had  been  brought  for  condemna- 
tion in  his  court.  He  was,  therefore, 
warranted  in  saying,  though  the  trade  was 
greatly  diminished,  that  what  remained  of 
it  was  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  was  not  disposed  to  state  that 
many  of  the  slaves  so  carried  off  were  in- 
troduced into  the  British  colonies;  but  he 
did  say  that  they  were  carried  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, audf  St.  Croix,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  sent  from  thence  into  other 
islands.  In  the  latter  island,  advertise- 
ments for  the  sale  of  such  slaves  were  even 
exhi|>ited  publicly  and  in  open  day.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  accuse  those 
interested  in  our  West  India  possessions 
with  violating  the  act  of  the  legislature  of 
this  country,  and  the  resotntions  of  the 
House ;  it  was  sufficient  if  these  slaves  were 
carried  to  Demarara,  Berbiee,  and  the 
other  newly  conquered  islands.  If  ne- 
cessary, on  this  point  be  conld  refer  to  a 
contest  between  the  gofemor  of  Demarara 
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and  the  planters  of  Berbice,  where,  in  a 
memorial  by  the  latter,  siened  with  their 
own  names,  it  appeared  that  they  not 
only  continued  to  import  negroes,  but  that 
tliey  were  even  ignorant  of  any  law  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  so,  or  if  they 
were  aware  of  such  a  law«  that  they  were 
not  disposed  to  attend  to  it.  What  these 
memorialists  principally  complained  of, 
was  the  frequent  seduction  of  their  weak- 
minded  and  new  negroes.  Gentlemen 
might  suppose  that  thiawas  before  the  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  of  that  House  on 
the  subject  But  no  snch  thing.  This 
was  only  in  November,  1.809,  no  less  than 
four  years  afler  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  and  two  years  and  a  half  afler  the 
passing  of  the  statute.  In  defiance  of  these 
resolutions  apd  of  the  .statute,  therefore, 
the  House  saw  the  importation  of  new 
negroes  encouraged.  Jf  such  a  trade  was 
su&red  to  be  carried  on,  it  would  be  better 
to  suffer  it  to  proceed  as  formerly,  so  that 
the  honest  dealer,  as  well  as  the  smuggler, 
might  have  the  means  oC  carrying  it  on. 
It  was  unjust  to  the  fair  trader,  that  he 
should  be  excluded,  while  the  unfair  trader 
made  a  calculation  of  the  chances  in  his 
favour,  and  was  suffered  to  be  in  a  betf^r 
autuation  than  before  the  trade  was  put  a 
•top  to.  The  West  Indian  himself  must 
be  anxious  to  cut  down  a  trade  in  which 
he  himself  had  no  share.  If,  again,  the 
House  looked  to  the  ship  owners,  they  had 
now  little  or  no  interest  in  such  a  traffic, 
having  diverted  their  capital  into  another 
channel  The  trade  was  so  much  Veiluced, 
•o'far  as  they  could  be  concerned,  that 
a  love  of  contraband  alone  could  induce 
them  to  wish  its  continuance.  Thus^  it 
was  only  from  one  description  of  persons 
that  the  House  could  now  look  for  oppo- 
•itioQ  to  the  effectual  abolition  of  this 
traffic ;  and  they  were  the  persons  who, 
so  far  from  being  objects  of  favour  or  com- 
passion, were  those  who  ought  peculiarly 
to  be  struck  at,  being  those  who  wer^now 
concerned  in  an  attempt  to  continue  this 
trade  in  defiance  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
House,  and  of  the  acu  of  the  legislature. 
It  was  enough  for  him  only  to  allude  to 
this  fact,  to  take  from  such  penons  any 
portion  of  the  favour  of  the  House.  One 
successful  adventure,  it  appeared,  was  suf- 
ficient to  cover  three  or  four  failures,  and 

.  with  such  prospects  of  advantage,  not 
having  the  benefit  of  insurance,  adven- 
turers of  this  kind  finding  it  necessary  to 
be  their  own  insurers,  saw  their  adva^tage 

in  haTing  three  or  four  ships  out  at  one 


time.  If  the  House  only  considered  that 
such  persons  could  not  but  be  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  trade  in  which  they  wera 
about  to  deal,  they  could  hardly /ail  being 
satisfied  that  there  was  not  a  single  object 
more  appropriate  for  criminal  legislation. 
A  person  fitting  out  a  vessel  for  this  trade 
knew  that  he  was  to  arrive  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  that  in  various  ways  he  was  to 
get  into  his  possession  a  cargo  of  human 
beings  ;  that  he  was  to  sell  them  into  a 
state  of  slavery,  infinitely  exceeding  every 
other,  and  with  circumstances  too  disgust- 
ing to  be  dwelt  on.  It  was  impossible, 
that  a  person  engaged  in  such  a  speculation 
could  have  his  eyes  shut  to  the  evils  he 
was  about  to  inflict;  so  that  instead  of 
being  a  nudum  prohibitum,  it  must  be  seen 
to  be  a  mMhim  in  §e»  Without  going  fur* 
ther  into  the  cr;ieltiesofthe  trade,  without 
looking  to  the  hardships  of  the  middle  pas- 
sage, it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to 
shut  his  eyes  against  the  horrors  of  such  a 
traffic :  and,  what  then  should  be  said  tQ 
a  person  in  this  country  sending  his  de- 
puties abroad  to  inflict  miseries  and  cruel- 
ties ffreater  than  any  other?  That  such 
would  properly  fall  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  criminal  law,  it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  adduce  many  instances 
to  prove.  By  an  act  iii^  the  reign  of 
George  2,  any  waterman  on  the  river, 
carrymg  above  a  certain  number  of  pas- 
sengers in  his  boat  or  wherry,  if  by  any 
accident  a  life  should  be  lost,  was  dedared 
guihy  of  felony.  So  even  while  the  slave 
trade  was  tolerated,  it  was  punishable  to 
carry  above  a  certain  number,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  through 
the  middle  passage.  There  were  ni^tiy 
other  instances  which  he  might  mention. 
It  was  declared  to  be  felony,  without  bene- 
fit of  clergy,  to  damage  any  public  works ; 
to  damage  London  bridge,  Fulham  bridge, 
&c.  &c. ;  to  destroy  any  lock  or  sluice 
on  a  canal ',  to  destroy  any  turnpike  house 
or  gate,  Ike, ;  and  by  the  48th  of  the  king, 
it  was  declared  to  be  felony  to  steal  oys- 
ters, for  which  the  j^ersons  offending  were 
subject  to  transportation  for  14  years,  or 
to  hard  labour  for  three  years.  The  House 
would  recollect  that  he  was  talking  of 
that  which  was  robbery,  torture,  murder, 
and  they  would  not  fail  to  punish  snch 
an  ofifence  with  something  at  least  equal 
to  the  punishment  imposed  for  stealing  an 
oyster.  It  was  said  that  the  great  balk  of 
this  trade  in  slaTes,  was  carrieid  on  by  the 
Americans  and  the  Spaniards.  ItwoaU 
appear,  however,  that  both  of  Uiese  < 
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tries  w^re  patting  down  the  trafiic  as 
we  had  dorie,  and  the  message  from  the 
president  to  the  congress  of  the  Unrt^ 
States,  recommended  the  taking  of  farther 
measures  for  the  complete  abolition  of  that 
trade.  The  measure  he  proposed  to  in- 
troduce woiild  have  the  ^flfect  of  making 
the  supercargoes  liable,  who  would  be 
struck  at  by  the  act;  and  if  foreign  cruizers 
'tbould  endeavour  to  come  into  any  of  our 
settlements,  they  might  be  brought  to  trial, 
ms  a  foreigner  in  this  epuntry  trying  to 
-escape  might  be  brought  to  punishment. 
The  bon.  and  learned  gent,  concluded 
by  moving  *'  That  leavfe  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  render  more  effectual  the  Act 
for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade." 

Mr.  Marryati  said,  he  had  received  in- 
formation of  one  ship  having  been  seized 
laden  with  slaves,  and  that  there  were 
three  others  in  similar  cii'cumstances  which 
were  following.  From  every  information 
the  trade  was  still  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  he  trusted  every  measure  would 
be  adopted  totally  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  WiWefforce  strongly  supported  the 
measure  how  recommended  to  the  Hous^^ 
and  begged  his  hon.  and  learned  friendto 
accept  bis  warmest  thanks  for  the  great 
trouble  and  anxiety  he  had  shewn  in  bring- 
ing the  matter  before  the  House.  He 
hoped,  that  as  they  had  a  great  deal  to  an- 
swer for  in  allowing  so  horrid  ft  traffic  to 
exist  for  such  a  length  of  time  in  this  coun- 
try, the  House  would  now  do  all  they 
could  to  make  a  compensation  for  the  evils 
they  had  so  long  suffered  to  exist,  by 
f)roviding,  by  every  means'in  their  power, 
for  its  total  prevention  in  future.  The 
neasui'e  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  he 
trusted,  would  have  this  effect.  He  had 
no  doubt  it  would  be  unanimously  agreed 
to;  but,  if  it  should  prove  ineflfec^al, 
other  measures  must  be  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Barham  was  sorry  to  uoderstand, 
that  the  illicit  trade  in  slaves  bad  so  greatly 
increased,  that  if  not  effectually  checked, 
it  seemed  as  if  it  vu>uld  shortly  exceed 
that  slave  trade  whicn  had  been  abolished. 
The  Chancellor  cf  the  Exchequer  fully 
agreed  in  the  necessity  of  taking  every 
step  for  stopping  so  unjust  a  traffic.  He 
com  not  fufl^r  the  business  to  pass,  how- 
ever, without  distinctly  stating  that  the 
object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gent., 
as  imparted  to  him,  did  not  go  to  make 
the  offence  a  capital  felony,  but  one  pu- 
nishable by  transportation  br  imprison- 
tnent 

Mr.  Broug/ham  expliijMd>  thai  aueh  was 


his  object  in  th^  first  instance.  He  should 
propose  transportation  for  any  period  not 
exciieding  14^  years/  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  three  nof  less  than  two 
years'.  It  was  impossible,  however,  for 
nim  to  pledge,  himself  that  he  might  not 
afterwards,  if  the  present  nrieasure  was 
found  inadequate,  mov^  that  the  punish- 
ment be  nrade  capital. 

Mr.  Canning,  though'  no  piersbn  viewed 
the  traffic  with' more  horror  than  he  did, 
was  still  of  opinion,  that  having  been  so 
long  suffered  to  exist,  the  House  ought  not 
at  once  to  go  the  length  'of  punishing  it 
with  death.  To  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gent,  as  now  stated  by 
him,  he  gave  his  hearty  assent. 

The  motion  was  then  piit  and  can-ied' 
nem,  con,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  and  Mr.  Whitbread,  had  leave  to' 
prepare  and  bring  in  the  bill.^-Shortly 
after  the  bill  wa^  brought  in  ahd  read  a' 
first  time. 

IftisH  Public  BcsTi4ES8.][  Sir  John  Net^*' 
port  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  a 
resolution,  ordering  that  no  Public  Bill 
should  pass  that  House,  unless  the  same 
interval  should  octur  between  its  first  and  ' 
second  readinj^,  which  took  placie  between' 
the  first  and  second  reading  of  every  Irish 
Private"  Bill.  He  said  that  it  was  but  fair, 
that  the  Irish  should  have  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  the  exact  state  of  their 
public  business  in  that  House.  This  he 
conceived  to  be  impracticable  under  the  ex- 
isting regulatioils.  There  was  an  act 
then  pending  in  the  House,  limiting  the^ 
number  of  persbns  concerned  in  stage- 
coaches. This  would  cpnsiderably  afiect 
private  property  in  toHs,  and  would  in  all 
probability  be  passed  into  a  law  before 
any  portion  of  those  most  interested  in  its 
provisions  would  know  any  thing  of  any 
such  measure  having  been  agitated.  After 
some  further  observations,  he  concluded 
with  moving,—^  That,  in  order  to  afibrd 
to  the  people'  of  Ireland  an  adequate  op* 
portunity  for  communicating  to  parlia- 
ment their  representations  on  the  probable 
effect  of  the  legislative  regulations  about 
to  be  enacted,  exclusively  affecting  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  thereby 
to  lessen  the  inconvenience  to  which  they 
are  subjected,  by  the  removal  to  a  consi<« 
derable  distance  of  the  seat  of  the  legist 
htture,  it  is  just  and  expedient  that  such  aa 
interral  of  time  should  be  required  to 
'  elapse  between  the  second  reading  and  the 
committal  of  erery  Public  Bill,  exciasivHy 
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afieclihg  Irtland^  ag  it  now  directed  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  readings  of  Irish 
Private  Bills  by  the  standing  order  of  this 
House  of  30th  Jane  1801/'      * 

Mr.  Foiier  opposed  the  Resolution,  on 
the  groaud  that  no  inconvenience  had 
arisen  out  of  the  regalation  now  existing, 
and  that  the  one  proposed  would  have  the 
effect  of  unnecessarily  retarding  the  public 
business.  He  objected  also  to  the 
preamble,  the  wording  of  which  implied  a 
direct  censure  on  the  Union  between  bath 
countries — a  measure  which,  although 
sincerely  and  strenuously  opposed  by  him- 
self, bad  yet  been  cordially  supported  by 
the  right  hon.  baronet. 

Mr.  Huichmton  thought  the  objection  of 
the  right  boo.  gent,  to  the  preamble 
father  singular :  the  preamble  was  disap- 
proved of  because  it  censured  a  measure 
which  bad  been  supported  by  his  right 
hon.  friend.  Did  that  preamble  state  what 
was  not  the  fact,  or  rather  did  it  not 
speak  the  language  of  the  commercial  in- 
terests in  Ireland  ?  Were  not  those  in- 
terests from  day  to  day,  in  every  session, 
obstructed  and  injured  by  the  pernicious 
system  of  hurry,  precipitance,  and  inad- 
vertance  which  marked  all  their  proceed- 
ing upon  Irish  questions  ?  One  ground  of 
the  right  hon.  gent.'s  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed regulation  was,  that  no  inconve- 
nience resulted  from  the  present  mede. 
His  personal  experience  enabled  him  to 
set  the  right  hon.  gentleman  right  on  that 
head.  He  had  known  repeated  instances, 
in  the  coume  of  the  last  and  former  ses- 
sions, in  which  measures  infolving  the  in- 
terests of  one  of  the  first  comiuercialcilies 
in  the  empire,  the  city  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent  (Cork),  were  rapidly 
carried  through  that  House,  though  he  had 
made  earnest  but  ineiectual  applications 
for  time  to  consult  with  his  constituents 
upon  them.  He  had,  then,  no  doubt  that 
the  present  mode  was  a  bad  one.  Whether 
that  proposed  by  his  right  hon.  friend 
could  completely  remedy  the  evil,  he  was 
not  equally  certain;  but  sure  he  was,  that 
some  change  in  the  present  regulation  was 
imperiously  necessary ;  and  as  the  reso* 
lution  proposed  must,  in  some  degree, 
effect  that  change,  it  should  have  his  cor- 
dial support. 

Mr.  l^ameU  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
bart.  who  had  brought  forwacd  this  motion, 
did  not  merit  the  imputation  cast  upon 
him,  of  having  unnecessarily  made  an  at^ 
tack  on  the  Union.  That  Ireland  would 
anffer  by  the  lost  of  her  local  Jegishture 
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was  an  evil  ibut  even  the  friends  of  the  mear 
sure  allowed.  They  argued,  that. though 
this  evil  would  arise,  the  advantages  thai 
Ireland  would  derive  from  the  concessions 
that  were  promised  as  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  the  measure,  would  more  thaa 
compensate  it.  The  right  hon.  bart.  there*  ' 
fore,  adopted  only  the  language  of  tha 
best  friends  of  the  Union,  and  din  now  act 
in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  his  former 
conduct.  In  respect  to  the  impediment 
which  the  right  hon.  ^ent.  opposite 
alledges  would  be  thrown  m  the  way  of 
public  business  by  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed regulation,  he  has  not  been  fortu- 
nate iiv  selecting  the  instance  with  which  . 
he  endeavoured  to  support  his  argument. 
It  is  not  required  to  make  the  regulation 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  but  merely  aa 
order  of  the  House  to  govern  its  own  pro^ 
ceedings.  If,  then,  circumstances  should 
arise,  requiring  a  Bill  to  pass  in  the  same 
expeditious  manner  as  that  in  which  it 
was  requisite  to  pass  the  Treasury  Bills, 
the  House  would  be  able,  on  a  special 
case  of  necessity  properly  made  out,  to 
suspend  its  order  for  the  occasion,  andi 
prevent  any  detriment  to  the  public  hf 
making  an  exception  to  the  general  r«lo» 
ThQ  right  hon.  gent,  had  argued,  that  ife 
Bsostof  the  Irish  business  related  to  taxa- 
tion, and  as  no  petitions  could  be  received 
against  a  tax,  the  proposed  regulation  waa 
on  this  account  unnecessary.  But  though 
it  be  true  that  no  petition  can  be  receivod, 
still  the  members  representing  Ireland 
ought  to  be  alk>wed  time  to  communicate 
with  their  constituents,  and  the  people 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  have  the  op* 
portunity  of  making  their  opinions  known. 
They  posseued  the  privilege  of  being  able 
to  meet  together  ibr  the  purpose  oif  in- 
structing their  representatives,  and  no  ob» 
struction  ought  to  exist  in  the  way  of  their 
free  exercise  of  this  valuable  right.  r 

Mr.  WeUuUy  PoU  said,  that  until  soma  • 
case  was  made  out  of  actual  inconvenience  j 
under  the  present  mode,  he  shonld  not  / 
vote  for  any  change  in  it. 

Mr.  Shaw  of  Dublin  said,  that  he  could 
hot  agree  with  the  right  hon.  gent,  who 
spoke  last,  in  thinking  that  no  inconve* 
nience  had  resulted  from  the  present 
mode.  He  had  had  personal  axperienco 
of  many,  aflfectinghis  constituents  in  par- 
ticular, where  measures  were  hurried  . 
through  the  House :  amongst  others,  the 
Dublin  Police  Bill  had  not  been  treated 
with  that  consideration  which  it  called  for. 
Upon  this  and  maoy  other  occaaiani^  h* 
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himself  had  in  vain  applied  for  time:  A 
fltriktng  instance  of  the  hurry  and  inad- 
▼erteiice  which  had  prevailed  in  hurrying 
bills  through  that  House,  without  due 
consultation  with  those  who  were  more 

'  immediately  to  be  affected  by  them,  was, 
that  when  the  magistrates  were  about  to 
enforce  a  certain  clause  in  the  Wide-street 
Commissioners  bill,  they  found,  for  the 
first  time,  that  that  very  clause  had  been 

'  repealed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Dublin 
Coal  bill,  passea  the  preceding  session. 
Such  was  the  negligence  and  haste  with 
which  these  bills  had  been  hurried  through 
that  House.  Circumstances  of  this  nature 
could  not  but  create  that  dissatisfaction 
and  distrust,  which  it  must  be  the  wish  of 
every  honest  man  to  remove.  The  effects 
were,  however,  but  too  obvious ;  and  the 
general  complaint  in  all  the  public  meet- 
ings in  Dublin  was,  that  any  thing  was  at- 
tended to  in  the  House  of  Commons  but 
Irish  business. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Esehepier  was  sor- 

firised  to  hear  the  hon.  gent,  who  spoke 
ast  select  the  Dublin  Police  Bill  as  an  in- 
stance of  that  hurry  and  neglect  of  which 
he  had  complained.  That  Bill  was  brought 
Into  the  House  some  time  before  Easter, 
and  was  not  passed  into  %  law  ti^  some 
time  after  Easter.  What  had  appeared 
so  very  absurd  in  the  repeal  of  the  clanse 
of  the  Wide-street  Commissioners  Bill  by 
the  Dublin  Coal  Bill,  would  not  be  thought 
so  extraordinary  when  it  was  known  that 
the  Wide-street  commissioners  fund  was 
principally  supplied  by  the  product  of 
a  duty  on  coals;  here  however  it  was 
evident  that  the  hon.  gent's  observations 
coold  not  apply,  because  that  Bill  was  a 
pdvate  Bill,  and  therefore  its  delay  could 
not  have  been  owing  to  those  alledged  in- 
conTehiences  which  the  resolution  of  the 
right  hon.  hart,  meant  to  remedv. 

Mr.  Shaw,  in  explanation  saidf,  that  he 
meant  the  Paving  Bill. 

Mr.  Croker  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  Bill  alluded  to  by  the  last 
speaker,  so  far  from  having  been  hurried 
through  the  House  improperly,  bad  been 
lirought  in  on  the  I7th  or  February,  and 
postponed  for  various  reasons  to  the  14th 
of  April,  and  eyen  thenat  had  been  still 
further  poslpwied.  Neither  the  Police 
nor  the  Paying  BiH  bore  the  hon.  member 
out  in  his  statements.  When  such  charses 
were  brought  forward,  he  was  anxious  that 
it  should .  be  proved  there  were  solid 
grounds  for  them,  or  that  th^y  should  be 
flatly  contradicted,  that  it  might  be  known 


not  only  here  but  in  the  sister  kingdom, 
that  they  had  no  foundation.  He  defied 
the  hon.  bart.  to  name  one  Irish  Bill  which 
had  been  Irurried  through  the  House,  if  an 
Irish  member  had  wished  it  to  be  deferred. 
}f  the  hon.  baronet  could  not  do  this,  he 
would  not  consent  that  the  House  should 
throw  a  slur  on  itself,  and,  by  acceding  to 
such  a  motion,  seem  to  evince  a  conviction 
that  such  a  measure  was  necessary. 

Sir  J.  Newport,  in  reply,  instanced  the 
inconveniences  which  had  been  experi-* 
enced  through  a  money  Bill  being  hurried 
through  the  House,  imposing  a  tax  on 
advertisements,  wbich  Bill  was  passed  be- 
fore the  representations  and  explanations 
of.  the  people  of  Ireland  were  received. 
He  also  mentioned  another  instance  of 
the  tax  imposed  upon  hand  bills.  He 
thought  it  his  duty,  however  friendly  he 
might  be  to  the  legislative  union  of  the 
two  countries,  to  bring  those  circumstances 
forward,  and  to  communicate  to  the  House 
the  general  feelings  of  the  people.  No- 
thing oould  be  more  injurious  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  empire  than  to  oppose  such 
a  Resolution;  nothing-  more  likely  to 
counteract  the  efforts  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Poster,  in  allusion  to  what  had  been 
said  by  the  hon.  baronet  respecting  the 
Bill  which  he  had  spoken  ot  as  having 
been  passed  before  the  remonstrance  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  could  be  received, 
appealer  to  the  House  (having  stated  the 
progress  of  it)  if  it  could  be  said  to  have 
been  hurried  through  the  House.  He 
then  replied  to  the  other  statements  of 
the  hon.  baronet,  and  vindicated  the  con- 
duct of  the  House,  in  the  instances  to 
which  allusions  had  been  made.  He  de- 
niecl  that  the  House  bad  been  in  the  habit 
of  neglecting  the  business  of  Ireland  :  so 
far  from  that  being  the  fact,  eyery  degree 
of  attention  was  paid  to  it' which  the  im« 
portance  of  the  subject  could  require. 

Mr.  HttfcAfnsoR  would  not  take  indiyi- 
dual  instances  that  mi^ht  be  adduced,  as 
proving  that  general  mconvenience  was 
not  experienced. 

A  division  then  took  place,  when  the 
numbers  were,  for  the  motion  29— Against 
it  74.  Majority  45. 

RbSOLUTION  RBSPECTING  OrSERS  OF  TRB 

Day  AKn  Notices.]  On  the  order  of  the 
day  being  read,  for  resuming  the  ad- 
journed debate  upon  the  motion,  made 
upon  Wednesday  last,  «  That  in  this  pre- 
sent session  of  parliament  all  Orders  of 
the  Say  set  down  in  the  Order  Book  for 
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Monday lyWedneiday 8,  and  Fridays,  shall 
be  disposed  of  before  the  House  will  pro* 
ceed  upon  any  Motions -of  which  Notices 
shall  be  entered  in  the  Order  Book/' 

Mr.  Whitbread  believed  the  right  hon. 
gent  who  brought  forward  the  motion 
did  it  from  the  best  of  motives;  but  the 
aUeration,  if  carried,  would,  he  had  reason 
to  believe,  be  of  great  detriment  to  the 
liberties  of  the  House.  He  did  not  see 
the  necessity  of  it.  The  press  of  business 
in  the  three  last  sessions  of  parlian^ent 
could  alone  give  a  colour  to  its  necessity  ; 
but  in  each  of  these  sessions  important 
public  inquiries  were  carried  on.  The 
present  session  was  not  likely  to  be  au 
tended  with  a  similar  press  of  business. 
The  great  evil  was  the  shortening  the  pe- 
riod of  the  sitting  of  parliament,  which 
had  taken  place  since  the  union.  It  was, 
it  seemed,  inconvenient  for  the  Irish 
members  to  come  over  till  after  Christmas, 
and  it  was  inconvenient  for  the  English 
members  to  sit  after  Midsummer  ;  so  that 
something  was  cu(  off  from  the  beginning 
and  something  from  the  end,  and  the 
session  reduced  from  26  to  20  weeks.  If 
the  motion  was  carried,  it  should  be  fol- 
lowed up  with  other  measures  to  make  it 
complete.  All  Orders  of  the  Day  should 
be  called  on  in  succession ;  and  no  new 
Bill  should  pass  the  House,  the  debate  of 
which  be^^an  after  10  o'clock.  He  com- 
plained  of  the  want  of  perception  in  many 
respecuble  members  of  the  House,  of 
the  evils  that  would  follow  the  motion ; 
and  he  was  afraid,  though  the  order  was 
only  to  remain  for  a  session,  it  would  in 
all  likelihood  become  an  annual  vote.  He 
then  adverted  to  the  days-— the  House  had 
never  sat  any  time  on  Saturday  since 
1795,  and  that  day  went  for  nothing; 
while  the  minister  had  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday.  He  hoped  he  would 
limit  his  days  ^0  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

The  Chancelior  qfthe  Exchequer  thanked 
the  hon.  gtnt.  for  his  candour.  He  con- 
ceived, however,  that  the  imagined  dan- 
gers to  the  liberties  of  the  House  were 
merely  a  phantom  of  his  own  creation. 
With  respect  to  the  business  of  the  House 
being  less  in  this  than  in  former  sessions, 
it  was  too  early  yet  to  determine  so. 
With  respect  to  the  curtailment  of  the^ pe- 
riod of  the  session,  nothins  of  importance 
was  really  ever  done  before  Christmas. 
He  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  the  hon. 
genu's  additional  regalatioos.  With  re- 
spect to  the  days,  he  had  no  objection  to 
taking  Monday  and  Fridaj  for  tht  Orders 
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of  the  Day,  and  leaving  Tuesday,  Wed* 
nesday,  and  Thursday,  tor  Notices. 

Mr.  C  W,  Wyim  enlarged  upon  the  in- 
crease of  business,  and  the  diminution  of 
the  periods  of  the  session  of  late,  and 
stated  that  if  members  did  not  chuse  to 
attend  in  summer.  Calls  of  the  House 
ought  to  be  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Ba;uard  deprecated  the  idea  of 
members  consulting  their  own  conve* 
nience  in  preference  to  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Canning  sskid,  that  there  were  in- 
conveniences in  the  present  practice  of 
the  House,  and  he  was  afraia  of  incon- 
veniences from  the  present  order,  but» 
upon  the  whole,  he  was  inclined  to  give 
it  a  trial  for  a  session. 

Mir.  Whitbread  wished  to  have  Monday 
for  the  Notices,  as  from  the  two  days' 
rest,  members  came  fresh  to  the  House  on 
Monday. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  original 
question  :  Ayes  82— Noes  30., 

The  Resouition,  therefore,  stands  as  fol- 
lows :  Resolved,  <*  That,  in  this  present  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  all  Orders  of  the  IXiy 
set  down  in  the  Order  Book  *fbr  Mondays 
and  Fridays,  shall  be  disposed  of  before 
the  House  will  proceed  upon  any  Motions 
of  which  Notices  shall  be  entered  in  the 
Order  Book.'' 


HOUSB   OP  COMMONS. 

Wednesday,  March  0. 
^  Committee  of  Supply.]  On  the  mo- 
tion for  going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 
Mr.  Creevey  said,  he  came  to  exercise 
his  undoubted  right  as  a  member  of  par- 
liament, of  saying  or  moving  any  thing 
upon  the  subject  of  Grievances,  whenever 
the  question  of  Supply  was  before  the 
House.  On  that  day  of  this  present  ^e^ 
sion,  when  a  Supply  was  first  mentioned, 
he  had,  in  the  exercise  of  this  same  right, 
complained  of  the  intolerable  grievanbe  of 
passing  various  bills  of  the  first  importance 
last  session,  at  hours  of  the  night  when, 
few  members  were  present,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  them  impossible  to  be  discussed  or 
known.  Yesterday  had  produced  a  new 
Standing  Order  from  the  House,  professing 
to  remedy  this  evil,  by  giving  precedence 
on  certain  days  to  Orders  of  tne  Day  be- 
fore Notices,  and  on  other  days  lo  No- 
tices before  Orders  of  the  Day :  but  the 
avowed  principle  of  this  new  Order  was 
convenience  to  members,  and  no  advan- 
tage to  the  public :  the  grievance  he  had 
complained  of  was  not  redressed  by  thia 
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new. Order,  and  therefore  he  hvA  Voted 
against  it^as  many  Bills  might  still  be 
brought  on  at  four  oVlock  in  the  morning, 
after  fifly  other  orders  of  the  day ;  and 
therefore,  where  was  the  protection  of  this 
new  Standing  Order?  Under  these  cir- 
cumstanceSf  it  became  the  indispensible 
daty  of  members  to' insist  npon  their  right 
of  making  motions  without  notice,  upon 
subjects  when  the  interests  of  the  country 
were  most  deeply  involved,  and  when  the 
right  of  making  such  motions  was  one  of 
th6  vital  principles  of  the  constitution ; 
these  subjects  were,  whenever  supply 
was  before  the  House-— whenever  that 
name  was  menttoued^  an/ member  had  a 
right,  by  immemorial  parliamentary  law 
and  usage;  immediately  to  originate  any 
motion,  complaining  of,  or  inquiring  into 
a  grievance.  He  then  quoted,  as  an  au- 
thority, a  case  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  beginning  of  Charles  1,  when  on  a 
•upply  being  moved,  lord  Coke  stated, 
amongst  other  grievances,  "  new-invented 
offices  with  large  fees" — "  unprofitable 
ofiices,  which  the  kin^  mighl  partly  take 
away  with  law,  with  love  of  his  people, 
and  his  own  honour'*—'*  multiplicity  of 
offices  in  one  man"—"  voluntary  pensions 
pr  immunities,  which  ought  to  be  stopped 
till  the  king's  debts  were  paid/*  And 
then  lord  Coke  moved  tbr  a  committee  to 
put  down  these  things.  This  was  the  true 
way,  this  was  the  way  in  which  all  our 
sinecure  placemen  ought  to  be  dealt  with ; 
and  if  they  were  to  be  all  brought  forward 
one  after  another,  upon  these  motions  of 
supply,  it  would  do  more  to  get  quit  of 
this  scandal,  so  justly  odious  to  the  coun- 
try, and  so  naturally  injurious  to  the  cha- 
racters of  public  men,  than  all  the  reports 
on  these  subjects  put  together.  Taking 
one  of  the  leading  grievances  upon  this 
subject,  namely,  the  paying  the  marquis 
of  Buckingham  and  lord  Camden  50,000/. 
between  them,  out  of  the  taxes,  for  doing 
nothing,  he  moved  "  That  tht  House  do 
consider  this  Grievance  this  day  fort- 
.night/' 

The  Chancellor  qfthe  Exchequer  observed, 
that  he  supposed  the  hon.  gent,  enter- 
tained so  strong  a  sentiment  of  repug- 
nance to  the  Resolution  of  the  House  last 
night,  as  to  be  determined  to  lose  no  time 
in  shewing  his  hostility  to  it.  He  could 
notyconceive  what  other  motive  could  in- 
'  dace  him  so  immediately  to  break  in  upon 
,  the  established  practice  of  the  House,  a 
f>racdce  that  had  prevailed  for  the  last 
^^ty  years.    He  s!dmitted  most  readily. 
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that  it  was  the  right  of  every  member  to 
avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  making  a 
nlotion  at  any  time  without  a  previous  no- 
tice; but  it  was  a  privilege  which  cour« 
tesy  to  the  House  required  should  he 
exercised  only  in  cases  where  a  loss  of 
time  was  a  material  consideration.  So 
far  was  this,  however,  from  being  the  case 
at  present,  that  the  hon.  member's  mo- 
tion only  implied  his  intention  of  doing 
something  at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  he  would  not 
find  many  to  support  him  in  thus  directly 
contravening  the  deliberate  resolution  of 
the  House  on  the  preceding'  evening. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  the  motion  should 
certainly  have  hi3  support,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  meant  to  try  the  right  of  every  indi*- 
vidual  member.  He  was  the  last  man  to 
wish  that  courtesy  to  the  House  should  bo 
neglected,  but  the  right  hon.  gent,  was 
not  contented  with  the  convenience  de- 
rived from  the  observance  of  this  courtesy, 
but  had  rather  acted  on  the  principle,  that 
because  the  House  granted  certain  indul- 
gencies,  he  would  extend  his  claims,  and 
make  them  matter  of  right.  He  was  not 
the  first  minister  who  had  lost  his  temper, 
and  indeed  it  was  very  hard  on  him  that 
he  should  have  to  spend  so  many  hours  in 
that  House.  But  he  apprehended  that  the 
experience  of  last  session  gave  him  an  ad- 
ditional cause  of  alarm,  and  that  he  was 
afraid  not  merely  of  being  kept  out  of  bed, 
but  of  being  left  io  a  minority-— a  still 
greater  inconvenience. 

Mr.  WUherforce  thought  thi^t  the  object 
of  the  Resolution  was  only  to  try  an  ex- 
periment for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
general  accommodation  of  the  House,  and 
of  facilitating  public  business.  It  was  there- 
fore, in  his  opinion,  rather  unfair  so  soon  to 
attempt  an  infringement  of  it.  The  in- 
convenience which  it  sought  to  remedy, 
had  been  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  and 
he  could  not  regard  it,  therefore,  as  any 
deep  laid  scheme  of  the  ministers  to  pre- 
vent those  discussions  in  that  House, 
which  were  so  necessary  under  a  free  go- 
vernment. Wishing  well  as  he  did  to  the 
interests  of  the  country,  he  feared  that 
they  were  sometimes  in  danger  of  suf- 
fering by  deferring  the  consideration  of 
questions  in  which  they  were  involved  to 
party  objects  and  divisions. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  had  no  doubt  of  the  ve- 
racity of  the  hon.  member's  frequent  de- 
claration of  the  honesty  and  purity  of  his 
intentions,  but  he  should  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  remind  him  that  the  charge 
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of  delaying  or  obstructing  poblic  business, 
coald  not  justly  be  applied  to  that  side  of 
the  House.  Who  had  the  power  of  ter- 
minating the  session  ?  Who  the  power  of 
calling  Parliament  together?  The  m^ 
nister  did  all  this,  and  it  was  therefore 
idle  to  impute  any  accidental  inconve- 
nience of  a  want  of  time  for  the  due  con- 
sideration of  important  questions  to  any 
individual  members- of  the  House.  He 
was  far  from  destritig  to  give  any  captious 
opposition  to  the  Resolution  of  last  night, 
but  the  present  motion  inroUed  a  point, 
as  he  deemed,  of  the  highest  importance, 
not  only  to  the  privileges  of  the  House 
but  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Sir  F.  Burden  thought  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  hon.  gent,  merely  to  assert  the 
right  inherent  in  a  member  of  Parliament, 
of  making  a  motion  without  notice,  and 
imagined  it  was  not  his  intention  to  divide 
the  House. 

Mr.  Creecey,  in  reply,  stated  such  to  be 
his  motive. 

The  Amendment  was  then  put,  and 
negatived  without  a  division. 

Mr.  Wkitbread  gave  notice,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Resolution  which  had 
been  come  to,  he  should  on  an  early  day, 
submit  certain  regulations  to  the  House, 
which  that  Resolution  made  necessary. 
He  intended  to  move.  That  the  Orders  of 
the  Day  should  be  called  over  in  regular 
succession ;  and  also  to  move,  That  no 
motion  of  importance  should  be  brought 
on  after  ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Thursday,  March  7. 
Report  on  thb  State  of  CommbUcial 
Credit.]  The  Report  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  State  of  Commercial 
Credit  was  presented  to  the  House,  and  is 
as  follows : 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
THE  State  of  Commebcial  Credit. 
The  Select  Committee,  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  State  of  Commercial 
Credit ;  and   who  were  directed  to 
report  the  sane,  as  it  should  appear 
to  them,  together  with  their  observa- 
tions thereon,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  House  ;—  met,   and  examined  a 
Tariety  of  witnesses;  and  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  Report  : 
Your  Committee  directed  its  attention 
Co  three  pomts ; 
First— The  extent  of  the  difficulties  and 


embarrassments  which  are  at  present  ex^ 
perienced  by  the  trading  part  of  the  com« 
munity  :     '  . 

Second-— The  causes  to  which  the  same 
should  be  ascribed  ;    and, 

Third — ^Tbe  expediency,  with  a  view 
to  the  present  and  future  interests  of  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  of  the 
public,  of  any  assistance  being  afibrded 
by  parliament. 

Your  Committee  found,  that  memorials 
had  been  presented  to  his  Majesty's  trea- 
sury, towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present' year,  stating^ 
the  great  embarrassments  and  distress 
which  were  felt  amongst  the  manufacturers 
in  the  cotton  trade  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley, 
and  their  vicinity*  and  praying  for  public 
assistance  ;  that* the  same  were  confirmed 
by  the  representation  of  a  meeting  held  in 
the  city  of  London,  on  the  12th  of  Febru* 
ary,  which  sent  a  deputation  to  wait  upon 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  a 
copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  that 
meeting.  These  resolutions  your  Com- 
mittee have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  Repert. 

Your  Committee  found,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witnesses  which  they  ex- 
amined, that  those  statements  and  repre> 
sentations  were  founded  on  fact. 

It  appeared  to  your  Committee,  that 
the  principal  part  of  the  distress  which 
was  complained  of,  had  arisen  out  of  great 
and  extensive  speculations,  which  corn- 
menced  upon  the  opening  of  the  South 
American  markets  in  the  Brazils  and  else* 
where,  to  the  adventures  of  British  mer- 
chants. 

Mr.  Garden,  the  chairman  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  manufacture  at 
Glasgow,  said — '*  That  in  Glasgow  and 
the  neighbourhood  the  distress  began 
among  the  manufacturing  body  of  people, 
and  it  has  pressed  more  severely  upon 
them  hitherto,  than  on  any  other  class.— 
That  it  began  about  the  month  of  October ' 
or  beginning  of  November  last':  the  cause 
of  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  this.  That  a 
set  of  merchants  in  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Glasgow,  conceiving  that  the  markets 
of  South  America  would  consume  a  vast 
quantity  of  pur  manufactures,  entered  into 
a  project  of  very  extensive  exports  to 
those  countries  anc)  to  the  West  India 
islands,  chiefly  intended  for  the  Spanish 
colonies ;  these  expeditions  not  meeting 
a  ready  market,  those  exporters  have  not 
been  able  to  pay  the  manufacturers,  when 
the  bills  became  due  j  these  bills  were 
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•  therefore  retarned  upon  the  manufacturers, 
which  created  a  greal  deal  of  distress.—- 
Many  of  those  houses  that  were  the  ori- 
ginal causes  of  the  evil,  are  gone  to  bank- 
ruptcy long  ago  ;  but  they  have  created 
this  evil  upon  the  manufacturers  of  whom 
they  purchased  the  goods,  that  the  m^t- 
nufacturers  have  their  property  locked  up 
in  bankrupts  estates ;  that  part  of  it  will  be 
lost,  no  doubt,  but  yet  that  in  the  course  of 
nine,  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  capital  will  return  to 
the  manufacturers;  but  while  they  are 
deprived  of  it,  they  go  on  with  tbe  great- 
est difficulty ;  many  of  the  weaker  have 
been  broken  down.  That  the  manufac- 
turers of  goods  who  have  capitals,  still 
feel  great  distress  from  this  cau^e  ;  and  it 
18  that  class  of  people  that  it  would  be  de« 
flirable  to  relieve,  because  a  little  aid  from 
government  would  enable  them  to  goon 
with  their  business,  though  on  a  limited 
scale  ;  but  still  they  would  be  enabled  to 
retain  a  certain  proportion  of  their  work 
people  or  labourers  ;  whereas,  if  they  get 
no  kind  of  relief  they  must  be  broken 
down  also,  and  the  labourers  with  their 
families  must  be  left  without  means  of 
subsistence.  That  this  distress  still  presses 
Tery  heavily  upon  them,  the  export  mer* 
chants  not  being  able  to  pay  the  manu- 
facturers  for  the  goods  they  have  taken. 
That  in  the  course  of  trade  great  quan- 
tities of  goods  from  Scotland  were  sold  by 
agents  tn  London  ;  those  agepts  gave  a 
temporary  accommodation  to  the  manu- 
facturer, but  nothing  more  ;  when  the 
merchants  could  not  pay  those  bills  which 
they  had  given  for  goods,  the  bills  went 
back  upon  the  manufacturers. 

"  That  there  is  this  chain  of  connection 
between  the  manufacturing  body  and  the 
upper  classes  of  merchants,  the  banks  in 
Scotland  having  discounted  or  advanced 
money  upon  those  bills  of  the  merchants 
for  the  manufacturers ;  those  bills  having 
gone  back,  the  manufacturers  are  not 
able  to  take  them  up  ;  the  capitals  of  the 
banks  are  therefore  taken  up  also,  and 
they  are  not  able  to  give  the  regular  ac- 
commodation which  they  had  been  used  to 
do  to  their  customers.^-In  this  situation 
of  things  too,  a  want  of  confidence  arises 
in  the  banks  themselves,  when  they  see 
people  breaking  down  around  them,  they 
become  timid  and  afraid  of  transacting  any 
business ;  a  want  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  banks,  naturally  creates  distress 
among  the  upper  classes  of  merchants, 
who  are  thus  deprived  of  the  usual  ac- 
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commodation  or  means  of  negociatioo, 
that  therefore  persons  who  are  possessed 
of  solid  property  have  not  the  same  means 
of  obtaining  credit  that  they  usually  have 
kad,  and  very  far  from  it — this  want  of 
confideucetin  the  banks  makes  them  dis-^ 
trustful  of  every  body,  and  the  merchants 
have  felt  great  inconvenience  in  conae«*. 
quence  :  The  witness  said,  he  understands 
that  some  of  the  banks  at  Glasgow  and  in 
that  neighbourhood,  do  little  business* 
they  will  rather  accumulate  their  capital 
and  wait  the  resuli  of  the  present  situation 
of  things  ;  this  want  of  confidence  creates 
general  distress  among  very  respectable 
merchants. 

"  That  the  intercourse  of  credit  among 
the  merchants  themselves  was  much 
broken  down  by  means  of  these  circumf 
stances,  even  where  the  merchants  are 
solvent.  * 

"  That  there  is  considerable  injury  to 
the  manufacturer,  firom  being  obliged  to 
stop  his  work ;  his  machinery  gets  out  of 
order,  his  workmen  get  dispersed  through 
the  country,  and  he  cannot  collect  them 
again,  but  at  considerable  trouble  and  ez«. 
pence  ;  and  when  it  is  understood  that  his 
business  is  stopped,  he  loses  his  custom^ 
and  when  he  begins  again,  it  is  almost  the 
same  as  beginning  a  new  business ;  it  is 
therefore  extremely  important  that  tha 
manufacturer  should  go  on,  though  on  a 
limited  scak. 

'^  That  in  his  opinion  the  demand  would 
in  a  great  measure  come  round  to  them 
again;  that  the  home  trade  and  lome 
other  markets  are  still  open  to  them;  that 
he  has  always  seen  in  his  experience  of 
thirty  years,  that  a  glut  in  a  market  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  brisk  demand  ;  for  no  person 
will  supply  the  markets  or  adventure  at 
all  when  they  are  overstocked,  hence  the 
market  become^  exhausted,  and  of  course 
St  very  good  demand  arises  aflerwards. 
The  markets  of  South  America  and  the 
West  India  islands  are  overstocked  at 
present,  but  they  will  naturally  come 
round,  and  the  home  trade  always  takes 
off  a  certain  quantity,  so  that  he  had  no 
doubt  in  six  or  twelve  months  this  increase 
ed  demand  will  do  more  than  take  off  what 
is  on  hand  now,  or  what  will  be  mamifac* 
tured  in  the  mean  time,  which  will  be  a 
very  limited  quantity  indeed. 

*'  That  if  there  was  no  particular  glut 
in  the  market,  from  tbe  time  of  shipping 
the  goods  till  the  payment  could  becom- 
manded  in  this  countr}*,  he  should  con- 
ceive would  be  twelve  ar  fifteen  months  ; 
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it  may  in  lome  instances  be  sooner^  bat» 
generally  speaking,  he'  should  conceiye 
about  that  time,  fa  some  instances  pay- 
ments have  been  mach  qnickerj  perhaps 
by  the  return  of  the  same  ship ;  and  be 
mentioned  that  there  have  even  been  in- 
stances of  ships  returning  withip  four  or 
five  months. 

''  The  usual  date  of  bills  given  b^  the 
merchant  to  the  manufacturer  is  six  or 
nine  nionths,  but  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
extended  to  twelve  months;  in  cases 
where  the  goods  are  sold  by  an  agent  in' 
London,  that  agent  interposes  his  credit, 
and  gives  an  accommodation  to  the  mann- 
.facturer  sooner,  if  he  requires  it,  taking 
his  chance  of  payment  from  the  merchant. 

"  That  the  distresses  were  immediately 
and  in  the  first  instance  occasioned  l$y  the 
want  of  payment  for  those  that  were  vend- 
ed ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  want  of  a 
market  is  certainly  a  part  of  the  cause. 
The  markets  of  Sooth  America  having  been 
for  a  time  overstocked,  there  is  no  great 
demand  at  present ;  and  even  though  there 
were  a  demand  in  the  present  situation  of 
things,  with  the  want  of  confidence  and 
the  want  of  credit,  it  would  be  difiicolt  for 
the  manufacturers  to  know  to  whom  to  sell 
with  safety;  that  is  chiefly  occasioned  by 
the  want  of  payment  for  the  goods  sold*: 
that  will  in  some  measure  come  round  in 
the  course  of  twelve  months,  and  then  the 
manufacturer  will  have  his  own  capital 
again. 

"  That  there  has  been  a  very  consider* 
able  supply  of  this  sort  of  manufieictures 
sent  to  the  peninsula,  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  with  a  view  to  their  being  sent 
''  to  the  Spanish  colonies ;  that  the  same  fai- 
lure of  payment  happened  in  some  degree, 
in  respect  of  those  goods,  as  those  sent  to 
South  America;  that  one  considerable 
house  in  London  connected  with  this  trade, 
which  stopped  or  made  a  pause  within  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks,  had  sent  a  great 
quantity  to  Cadiz ;  and  they  informed  the 
witness'  that  the  last  account  they  had 
was,  that  the  goods  would  all  be  sold  in 
this  and  the  next  month,  by  which  means 
tbejr  abould  be  able  to  make  a  handsome 
dividend  to  their  creditors;  but  their  bills 
having  gone  back  on  the  manufacturers, 
they  are  depressed  in  the  mean  time. 

<<  That  there  had  been  a  great  fall  in 
the  price  of  the  manufacture ;  that  when 
ht  left  Glasgow,  there  were  some  articles 
of  manufiscture  which  had  fallen  perhaps 
iO  or  50  per  cent. ;  but  he  understands 
from  commnnicatioBS  since  that,  the  fall  it 


greater,  because  the  distress  it  become 
more  .general. 

"  With  respect  to  the  failures  that  had 
happened,  there  are  several  houses  which 
will  probably  pay  very  large  dividends ; 
and  indeed  there  are  several  of  the  housea 
in  Glasgow  that  he  alludes  to,  which  stop<- 
ped  payment,  have  undertaken  to  pay  their 
creditors  in  full  in^a  certain  time;  one 
who  had  more  than  200,000/.  of  bills  out, 
has  undertaken  to  pay  his  creditors  in  3, 
4,  8,  12  and  10  months,  and  probably  hm 
will  do  it>  but  in  the  mean  time  the  ma- 
nufacturers cannot  command  a  shilling  of 
this  money;  that  the  failure  of  thos« 
houses,  before  he  \th  Glasgow,  had 
amounted  from  one  to  two  millions;  one 
house  (the  same  to  which  the  witness  al- 
luded before)  .has  failed  since  that  time 
for  519,000/.  which  they  have  tmdertakcn 
to  pay  in  full. 

"  That  the  failures  of  the  export  houses, 
certainly  arose  from  their  having  gone 
greatly  beyond  their  capital,  having  ex-^ 
ported  goods  to  a  far  greater  extent;  but 
he  understood  many  of  those  houses  were 
not  without  capital,  and  some  even  had 
large  capital,  but  being  disappointed  in 
the  markets,  it  was  found  that  they  could 
not  make  their  returns  so  quickly  as  their 
bills  became  due ;  there  are  houses  of  that 
description  in*  Liverpool^  and  some  in 
Glasgjow/' 

Being  asked,  as  to  the  amount  of  fai- 
lures on  the  present  occasion,  as  com-^ 
pared  with  those  in  1793,  he  said,  '  The' 
proportion  of  failures  will  be  ^ways  some* 
thing  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
trade,  (which  has  increased  wonderfully 
since  1793)  and  of  course  the  failure! 
now  are  to  a  much  larger  amount  than 
they  were  at  that  period.' 

Your  Committee  having  given  this  full 
extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Garden, 
have  to  state,  that  it  was  in  general  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  I.  and  R. 
Mackerrell,  and  Mr.  Henry  Fulton,  muslin 
manufacturers  at  Paisley;  and  that  evi- 
dence in  a  great  degree  to  a  similar  im- 
port was  given  to  the  Committee  by  sir 
Robert  Peel.  With  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  manufacturers  in  Lancashire,  he  stated, 
that  the  price  of  goods  had  fallen  40,  50, 
and  in  some  instances  00  per  cent.-— that 
the  greatest, manufacturers  had  been  ob- 
liged to  reduce  the  quantity  of  their  work 
by  one-third,  others  one-half,  and  others 
again  had  been  obliged  to  discharge  their 
workmen  altogether ;  and  that  even  thosa 
which  wera  continued  in  employment^ 
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were  continued  at  a  very  reduced  r^te  of 
wages,  amounting  to  not  more  than  one- 
half  of,  their  ordinary  payment— that  un- 
der theae  circumstances,  great  distress 
was  felt  amongst  the  workmen ;  and 
though  there  had  not  been  any  failures 
among  the  more  considerable  and  best 
established  bouses  of  manufacture  in  Lan- 
cashire, yet  that  great  distress  and  embar- 
rassment must  already  be  felt  by  many, 
and  that  some  parliamentary  assistance 
would  be  of  most  essential  advantage. 

Your  Committee  think  it  right  to  refer 
to  the  returns  of  the  export  of  the  cotton 
.manufactures  in  the  following  years,  to 
•hew  the  state  and  progress  of  the  trade  in 
this  article  of  manufacture,  up  to  the  pe- 
riod when  this  distress  began  to  be  strongly 
felt.  The  official  value  of  cotton  manu- 
factures exported  from  Great  Britain,  in 
the  year  ending  5  Jan.  1808,  was 

<£.  9,846,889. 
In  the  year  ending  5  Jan.  1809  ]2,835j803. 
In  the  year  ending  5  Jan.  1810  18,616,725. 
And  in  the  three  quarters  end- 
ing 10  October  1810  -    -  13,761,136. 

It  appeared  to  your  Committee,  that 
there  had  been  no  want  of  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  ^e  banks  in  Scotland  to  give 
their  accommodation ;  that  they  had  libe- 
rally applied  it  as  far  as  was  possible;  but 
that  it  was  impossible  they  could  continue 
their  aid,  as  they  had  their  capital  already 
locked  up  in  an  immense  number  of  bilin, 
the  payment  of  which  was  suspended. 

Your  Coimnittee  also  found,  thatt  great 
distress  was  felt  in  a  quarter  which  was 
much  connected  with  this  trade,  namely, 
amongst  the  importers  of  produce  from 
the  foreign  West  India  Islands,  and  from 
South  America. 

That  great  parts  of  the  returns  for  the 
manufactures  which  were  exported  to 
those  parts  of  the  world,  came  home  in 
sugars  and  coffee ;  which  not  being  en- 
titled to  sale  in  the  home  market,  there 
were  no  immediate  means  of  realizing 
their  value. 

These  representations  of  the  distress  ex- 
perienced in  the  trade  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacturer and  exporter,  and  from  the 
wv^t  of  market  for  foreign  colonial  pro- 
duce, were  also  confirmed  by  respectable 
merchants  and  traders  ifi  London;  who 
niso  stated,  that  the  embarrassments  were 
felt  in  other  branches  of  trade,  not  con^ 
nected  with  foreign  commerce  or  colonial 
produce. 
.  It  also  appeared  to  your  Gommilteei  th«t 
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one  cause  which  might  be  considered  aa 
connected  with  and  as  at  present  aggra- 
vating the  existing  distress,  was  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  system  of  warehousing 
the  goods  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  native 
merchants,  for  exportation,  had  been  car- 
ried. On  this  point,  the  Committee  refer 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cock,  commercial 
and  public  agent  for  the  corporation  of 
Liverpool,  and  general  agent  to  the  mer- 
chants of  the  town;  who  informed  the 
Committee,  that, 

'^  Since  the  opening  of  the  West  India 
and   London  Docks,  Great  Britain    has, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  warehousing 
acts,  become  a  free  port,  into  which  fo- 
reign  goods  of  almost  every  description 
may  be  brought  and  safely  deposited,  and 
from  Whence  they  may  be  exported  again 
without  payment  of  importation  duties.— « 
This  country  possessing  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  foreign  commerce,  the   conse- 
Quence  of  such  facility  to  introduce  goods, 
irom  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been,  that 
the  merchants  of  other  countries,  whether 
neutrals,  enemies  or  allies,  have  been  eager 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportauity 
of   sending    their   goods    hither.     From 
Spain  (for  instance)  such  goods  as   have 
not  been  imported  on  British  account,  the 
Spanish  merchants  have  been  anxious  to 
send   here  for  safety  and  for  sale — the 
same  remark  applies  to  Portugal ;  in  fact,  . 
we  are  now  the  exporters  of  Portugal 
wines  to  that  country.    While  importations 
from  Europe,  not  the  result  of  a  demand 
fur  them,  have  thus  been  occasioned,  the 
markets  of  South  America,  both  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish,  have    been    thrown 
open  to  us,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  im- 
mense productions  of  those  places  (from 
which  formerly  we  received  but  little  pro- 
perty direct^  except  bullion)  now  comes 
to  fill  the  warehouses,  and  for  a  time  to 
exhaust  the  capitals  of  the  merchants  of 
this  country.     Our  conquests  also   have 
had  the  same  tendency ;  in  addition  to  the 
produce  of  the  old  British  colonies,  we 
now  receive  that  of  Martinique,  Goada^ 
loupe,  St.  Cruz,  St.  Thomas's,  &c. ;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  produce  of  Saint  Do- 
mingo also  now  comes  here.     From  Eu- 
rope, the  importations  from  places  from 
which  the  British  flag  is  excluded,  have 
been  imn>ens&— -these  causes  co-operating 
at  a  period  yfh^n  the  situation  of  the  United 
States  has  prevented  their  ships  from  in- 
troducine  into  Europe  that  large  propor- 
tion of  West  Indian  and  South  Amevican 
productionsy  of  which  they  woald  have 
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been  the  canrieri,  the  effects  have  been 
more  senaibly  felt  by  our  merchants/' 

Your  Committee,  upon  the  whole^  think* 
themaelvesjustiBed  in  stating^  that  the  em- 
barrassments and  distresses  at  present  ex- 
perienced, are  of  an  extensive  nature ;  and 
though  they  are  most  severely  felt  amongst 
the  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  those 
trades  which  have  been  more  particularly 
specified,  yet  that  they  are  also  felt  in  a 
considerable  degree  in  some  other  branches 
of  trade;  but  they  have  the  satisfaction 
of  stating,  that  from  the  evidence  of  a 
Tery  extensive  and  experienced  merchant, 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  felt  in 
the  woollen  trade,  to  such  an  extent  as 
would  at  all  justify  a  call  upmi  parliament 
for  any  extraordinary  relief. 

That  your  Committee  are  warranted  in 
ttating,  that  there  appeared  a  general  con- 
currence of  opinion  amonf^st  those  of  the 
Witnesses  who  were  exammed,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  affording  parliamentary  re- 
lief in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  af- 
forded by  the  issue  of  exchequer  bills  in 
the  year  I79S,  although  there  was  some 
difference  as  to  the  extent  of  benefit  which 
might  be  expected  to  be  derived  from 
$«ch  relief.  And  your  Committee  state  it 
to  be  their  decided  opinion,  that  although 
there  are  many  circumstances  at  the  pre- 
aent  time  afiectin^  the  state  of  trade  and 
commercial  credit,  which  make  a  great 
difierence  between  the  present  period  and 
that  of  the  year  1793,  yet  the  distress  is 
of  such  a  nature  and  extent,  as  to  make 
•uch  parliamentary  relief  highly  expe- 
dient and  necessary  ;    and  that  it  pro- 


to  l>e  productive  of  extensive  and 
important  benefit,  that  although  in  many 
cases  such  aid  may  not  be  capable  of  ef- 
fectually relieving  the  persons  to  whom  it 
may  be  applied,  from  great  losses  arising 
firom  the  state  of  circumstances,  yet  by 
a£fi>rding  them  time  gradually  to  contract 
their  operations,  to  call  in  their  means,  to 
withhold  from  immediate  sale,  articles 
whidi  at  present  can  fetch  only  most  ruin- 
ous prices,  and  to  keep  up  the  employment 
of  their  machinery  and  their  workmen, 
though  upon  a  Tery  reduced  and  limited 
acale ;  it  will  divide  and  spread  the  pres- 
sure of  this  distress  over  a  larger  space  of 
time,  and  enable  them  to  meet  it  with 
consequences  less  ruinous  to  themselves, 
and  less  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the 
community. 
That  your  Committee  referred  to  the 


▼isiona  of  that  measure  which,  aa  appears 
by  the  report  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed on  that  occasion,  was  attended  with 
the  happiest  effects,  and  the  most  com* 
plete  success,  are  embodied  in  the  act  31 
Geo.  3.  cap.  ^9 ;  and  the  Committee  are  of 
opinion,  that  similar  provisions  should  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  relief  at  pre- 
sent proposed  ;  that  the  amount  of  ex* 
chequer  bills  to  be  issued  should  not  be 
less,  nor  would  the  Committee  recommend 
that  it  should  be  more,  than  6,000,000/. 
and  that,  considering  the  probable  date  of 
the  returns  of  trade  from  South  America, 
a  greater  internal  should  be  given  for  re« 
payment  than  was  allowed  in  1793«  th^ 
committee  being  of  opinion,  that  thft 
time  for  payment  of  the  first  quarter's  in- 
stalment, should-  not  be  earlier  than  thtt 
middU  of  January  next,  and  that  the  re-^ 
mainder  of  the  sum  advanced  ^ould  be 
required  to  be  repaid  by  three  equal  pay- 
ments, from  three  months  to  three  monthpy 
so  that  the  whole  should  be  discharged  ia 
nine  months  from  the  payment  of  such 
first  instalment. 

7th  March,  1811. 


APPENDIX. 

London,  IQih  Felruary,  1811 
At  a  Meetine  of  Merchants  and  others* 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  Difficulties 
ai^  Distress,  to  which  the  Mercan- 
tile and  Manufacturing  Bodies  of  this 
Country  are  exposed ;  and  the  best 
Remedy  that,  under  the  Circum- 
stances,  can  be  applied ; 

Present, 


year  1793,  and  haTe  foHn4  that  tbs  pkh 
(VOLXflL) 


Sir  J.  Shaw,  bart. 
J  as.  Mary  at,  esq. 
John  Tan  no, 
Jer.  Harman, 
Thomson  Bonar, 
And    the    Deputies 


J.  J.  Angerstein,  esq. 
J.  Staniforth, 
J.  laslis, 
Tho.Reid, 
Wm.  Porter, 

from   Glasgow   and 


Paisley 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  is  strongly 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  very  great 
difficulties  and  distress  to  which  the  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  bodies  of  every 
part  of  this  kingdom  are  subjected,  and 
which  threaten  toe  most  destructive  con- 
sequences to  the  merchant,  and  to  every 
class  of  manufacturers  and  others  de- 
pendent on  them. 

That  this  distress,  which  in  the  origin 


manner  in  which  relief  was  afforded  in  the    was  considered  to  be  attributable  to  the 


imprudently 
(S) 
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ibme  indititfnale^  to  thote  new  markets 
in  South  An^ricSj^  which  had  recently 
been  opened,  hat,  ifn  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  been  in  a  ceruin  degree  occa- 
sioned by  circumstaaces  of  a  different 
nature,  and  f^r  more  extensive  inflaence ; 
iand  sqch  as,  this  meeting  trust,  will,  upon 
inquiry,  be  *  fouml  to  justify  ah  expecta* 
ti6n  of  relief  from  the  assistance  of  par- 
liament, mider  the  sanction  of  the  lords 
commissioners  of  his  majesty's  treasury. 

That  the  system  of  warehousing  goods 
for  re-exportation  (without  payment  of 
doty)  having  been  brought  into  complete 
operation  by  the  construction  of  the  West-* 
India  and  London  dock  warehouses,  and 
of  similar  receptacles  for  merchandise  in 
the  principal  out-ports,  the  events  which 
have  occurred  during  the  last  two  years 
have  tended  to  make  Great  Britain  the 
eoiporium  of  the  trade  not  only  of  the 
peninsula,  but  also  of  the  Brazils,  of  the 
Spanish  settlemetits  in  South  America, 
St.  Domingo,  the  conquered  colonies  of 
€ruadaloupe,  Martinique,  &c.  but  even  of 
countries  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
enemy,  Whose  traders  have  been  anxious 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  of 
British  laws  and  of  the  honour  of  British 
merchants.  And  thus  it  has,  from  these 
simultaneous  and  co-operattng  causes,  hap- 
pened, that  in  a  short  space  of  time,  goods 
nave  been  brought  to  this  country,  in 
Amount  beyond  all  precedent,  and  all  cal- 
culation. That  the  power,  wealth,  and 
high  character  of  the  nation,  have  in  fact 
contributed  to  produce  a  most  alarming 
evil.  And  the  measures  of  the  enemy 
having  been  especially  directed  to  the 
preventing  the  exportation  of  the  imnaense 
quantities  of  merchandize  of  all  descrip- 
tions thus  accumulated,  the  consequences 
are,  that  the  goods  are  be'come  a  burthen, 
and  the  advances  te  the  owners  on  ac- 
count, and  the  payment  of  freight  and  in- 
surance, have  become  grievous,  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  threaten  the  most  solid  and 
respect  ible  houses  with  all  the  evils  of  in- 
solvency. 

That  it  has  b(*en  the  effect  of  this  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  to  produce  a 
general  distrust  and  want  of  confidence, 
whereby  the  evil  has  been  incalculably 
aggravated,  and  is  daily  extending ;  so 
tb  ^t,  unless  some  immediate  and  emctoal 
remedy  be  provided,  the  consequences 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  cer- 
tainly prove  of  a  fatal  description  to  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  this  city,  and 
the  khigdom  at  large,  and  every  interest 
dependant  upon  them* 


That  this  meeting  therefore  consider  it 
as  incumbent  on  them,  to  sobmii  these 
deeply  interesting  matters  to  the  conside* 
ration  ^of  the  lords  commissioners  of  his 
Majesty's  treasury;  humbly  lolicitm^ 
that  relief  may  be  afforded  by  a  loan  of 
exchequer  bills,  as  was  done  in  a  similar 
case  of  commercial  difficulty  (hot  of  a 
much  less  alarming  extent)  in  the  year 
1793,  for  snch  period,  and  with  such  re- 

gulations,  as  under  all  the  circumstancea 
erein  set  forth,  shall  appear  to  be  just  and 
expedient. 

That  Messrs.  Tho.  Reid, 

J.  J.  Anger^teoif 
John  Tonno, 
John  Inglia, 
and  the  Deputies  from  Glasgow  and  RUft* 
ley,  be  requested  to  wait  on  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  with  a  copy  of^ 
these  Resolutions. 

The  above  Report  vras  ordered  tb  bo 
taken  into  consideration  on  Monday  next^ 

[APVBAtS   IN  TRE   HOUSB   Of    LoaDS--« 

AND  Suitors  in  CHANcxaT.]  Mr.  ilf.  A, 
Tayhr  rose  to  bring  forward  hie  motion 
respecting  the  case*  of  Suiters  in  the  ether 
House  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  Conn  of 
Chancery.  The  hon.  gent,  ^regretted 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  reeort  to 
the  painful  necessity  of  calling  the  ntoet 
serious  attention  of  Ihe  House  to  the  situa- 
tion of  appellants  in  the  highest  court  of 
judicature  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  tho 
cases  of  suitors  in  the  high  court  of  Chain 
eery.  He  had  thought  that  afier  the  a8« 
surance  which  he  received  dnrins;  the  last 
session  from  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that- something  would 
be  .done  to  redress  the  grievancesof  which 
suitors  complained,  that  he  should  hare 
been  spared  the  trouble  of  intruding  hinH 
self  again  on  the  notice  of  the  Hoose.  Ae 
yet,  however,  notwithstanding  the  promtsa 
given,  nothing  had  been  done— at  least 
no  active  measure  had  been  taken.  It 
was  true  that  a  motion  had  been  made  ia 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  k  committee  ap« 
pointed  to  inquire  into  these  cases.  [Here 
the  Speaker  interrupted  the  hon,  gent,  by 
reminding  him-  that  he  was  not  strictly  in 
order  in  making  referencea  tothe  proceed- 
ings  in  the  other  House  of  P^Hament.] 
Mr.  M«  A.  Taylor  proceeded,  and  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  not  in  order,  ofhservingy 
however,  that  in  alluding  to  those  pro« 
ceedings,.  he  spoke  of  the  House  of  Lords 
as  aa  appellant  jorisdictkm.  In  the  House 
of  Lord*  then  ft  motion  had  been  i 
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[Tbe  Spedrer  agaiii*  to  order,  requested 
the  hon.  gent,  woold  abstain  from  making 
•llanoDi  to  those  proceedings,  because  this 
Iloose  had  no  dtstibctknowledge  of  them.] 
Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  then  declared,  that 
though  a  committee  for  inTestigatiog  the 
state  of  Appeals  had.  in  another  place, 
been  appointed,  yet  he  should  not  be  de- 
lerved  from  offermg  to  tbe  House  his  opi- 
nions as  to  the  line  of  tluty  which  ought 
to  be  pursued.  When  it  was  made  known 
to  the  House  that  great  abuseir  did  exist, 
not  from  the  conduct  of  the  judges,  for 
that  be  was  happy  to  say  was  far  aboTe 
suspicion,  but  from  the  delay  of  justice 
occasioned  by  the  Tast  number  of  suitors 
which  cadae  before  the  court,  it  surely 
would  not  be  denied,  that  in  appealing  to 
the  justice  of  this  House  to  render  to  the 
aubjects  of  the  realm  what  they  had  the 
right  of  claiming*  he  did  no  more  than  an 
net  of  duty.  What  he  desired  the  House 
was,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  Appeals,  by  searching  the 
Lords'  Journals ;  meaning  to  follow  that 
motion  up  by  another  which  might  be 
attended  with  advantageous  efiects  to  the 
rnitors.  He  trusted  it  would  not  be  im- 
puted to  him  thai  he  came  forward  arro* 
gantly  with  idle  plans  of  innovation.  All 
£e  desired  for  the  subject  was  justice,  as 
my  lord  Coke  Tory  constitutionally  bad 
lald^-i"  Let  the  suitors  in  court  be  heard 
inlly  without  denial,  and  hare  justice 
apeedily  without  delay.''  That  was  what 
iae  now  asked.  To  shew  that  some  altera- 
tion in  the  mode  of  administering  justice 
in  the  courts  of  equity  was  now  requisite, 
he  need  only  state  the  information  which 
he  had  received.  This  information,  which 
night  not  be  strictly  correct,  but  which, 
however,  would  foe  gathered  from  tbe  Be* 
gister^s  Book  in  the  court  of  Chancery, 
stated  that  suits  had  been  so,  long  before 
that  court,  that  many  persons  interested 
therein  had  died  before  the  termination  of 
them  :  more  than  half  of  the  property, 
the  object  of  litigation,  was  consumed  in 
carrying  on  the  suit,  and  the  survivors 
having  no  right  to  the  property  when  the 
case  was  at  length  h^ard.  When,  there- 
fore, such  grievances  were  proved  to  exist. 
It  became  ue  duty  of  the  legislature  to 
apply  the  remedy,  and  he  called  upon  the 
Iiouae  now  so  to  do.  The  public  contri- 
buted cwiugh  for  doii^  what  actually  was 
not  done*  The  exorbitant  sums  paid  for 
Ims  on  trials,  evidently  shewed  that  at 
.  least  the  public  wcie  entitled  to  have  jus- 
tice.   Ii  augbt  be  eaid,  thai  the  second 


lord  at  the  head  of  the  court  employed 
the  whole  of  his  time  in  giving  his  atten- 
tion to  the  cases  before  him. .  Why,  so  he 
did,  but  was  it  possible  for  any  msn.  how- 
ever eminent  bif  abilities  or  sedulous  his 
attention-^however  anxious  to  dispose  of 
the  business  of  bis  court,  when  it  had  in^ 
oreased  so  much,  could  he  do  what  a  judge 
had  done  50  years  before,  when  tbe  nom* 
her  of  the  cases  was  nothing  in  |H>mpar»Qn 
with  the  present  time  t  In  former  time«, 
in  cases  of  bankruptcy  only,  namely,  in 
1731,  just  before  lord  Talbot  was  made 
lord  chancellor,  the  commission*  sued  out 
in  that  year  amounted  to  160;  they>  not* 
withstanding  the  prosperity  of  the  cou(itry 
(about  whicli  so  much  had  been  vaunted 
by  gentlemen  opposite),  in  1809  amount- 
ed to  1,100 ;  and  in  the  present  year,  aa 
he  was  informed,  to  upwards  of  2,400! 
Besides  this  accumulation,  there  were 
those  of  wills,  settlements,  and  a  variety 
of  other  cases,  which  came  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  court,  to  an  amount  four  or 
five  times  greater  than  in  lord  Hard  wic^e's 
time.  Was  it  possible,  then,  for  one  jtidge 
to  get  through  such  an  immensity  of  busi- 
ness ?  With  every  raspect  for  kmi  Eldon, 
whom  he  had  known  for  many  years,  Jt 
was  in  his  opinion  impossible,  noviever 
desirous  he  might  be  of  doing  his  duty  to 
the  public,  to  get  through  it  In  moving 
for  the  committee,  he  assured  the  House 
he  meant  nothing  invidious  to  the  noble 
lord.^  He  asked  merely  for  justice  for  tbe 
public.  How  were  they  to  get  redress^ 
in  former  times,  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  letter  of  the  constitution,  our  ancestors 
had  wisely  provided  for  that  redness  by 
appointing  what  wastermed  "  a  committee 
of  courts  of  justice.''  It  was  established 
in  order  that  the  subject  might  have  re* 
course  to  it  for  redress.  But  even  this 
committee  was  a  thing  unknown  to  the  le- 

S'slftture  now.  The  oldest  officers  of  the 
ouse  had  not  the  least  recollection  of  ilk 
sitting  of  such  a  committee,  therefore  that 
mode  of  obtaining  redress  was  now  en- 
tirely done  away.  In  cases  of  appeal,  in 
the  highest  court  in  tbe  kingdom,  tardy 
was  the  progress  of  justice  there,  for  the 
reasons  before  stated.  He  was  informed 
th^t  at  this  time  there  were  300  appeals 
waiting  for  hearing  in  theorderand  course 
in  which  they  were  set  down.  The  num-  ' 
her  of  causes  heard  in  one  year  were  not 
more  than  thirteen;  of  course,  uidesa 
some  provision  was  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  disposing  of  them,  20  years 
wouUL  not  be  sufficient  time  te  haaiing 
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Ihem.  Did  not  this  circumstance  call  for 
a  remedy  for  the  evil  ?  It  might  be  said, 
what  hopes  could  he  entertain  of  obtain- 
ing redress  for  the  subject,  when  men  of 
splendid  talents  and  great  abilities  could 
not  avert  the  evil  complained  of?  To  this 
he  would  reply,  that  his  duty  told  him 
something  must  be  done;  and  when  he 
recollected  the  promise  made  to  him  in 
May,  since  which  a  period  of  eight 
months  had  passed,  and  things  remained 
in  the  same  state,  he  could  not  but  feel 
that  it  was  necessary  this  House  should  at 
least  appoint  a  eommittee  of  inquiry.  The 
great  fatigue  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  undergone,  both  in  the  kouse  of  Lords 
and'  the  court  of  Chancery,  was  such,  that 
only  one  cause  had  been  heard,  and  that 
was  not  decided.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  list  of  causes 
was  so  great,  that  piore  than  one  hundred ' 
were  in  arrear.  Some  of  the  cases  which 
had  been  decided,  from  the  very  long  time 
they  were  in  coort^ involved  much  of  hard- 
ship and  distress  to  the  parties  concerned. 
fie  would  instance  one — the  case  of  Miles, 
in  which  a  widow  claimed  under  a  testa- 
mentary beq[oe8t  of  her  husband,  and  the 
question  which  arose  out  of  that  bequest 
was,  whether  it  did  not  bar  her  dowry. 
In  the  agitation  of  that  question,  a  period 
of  from  12  to  H  years  had  elapsed,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  widow  was  reduced 
to  the  upmost  distress,  and  the  decision 
was  not  yet  known.  Another  case  was 
that  of  children  claiming  under  a  will, 
and  entitled  to  a  marriage  settlement. 
Another,  was  that  of  suitors  claiming  a 
beneficial  interest  in  leases.  It  had  hap- 
pened that  before  the  decision  of  tiie  suit 
the  leases  had  expired,  consequently  the 

rty  interested  was  deprived  of  his  right, 
other  cases  of  tenantry  for  life,  the 
tenant  had  died  before  the  decision  of  the 
court.  These  were  some  of  the  cases  of 
hardship.  Would  it,  then,  be  too  much  to 
ask  for  redress?  In  addition  to  these  griev- 
ances, he  would  state,  from  the  list  of 
cases  in  arrears  (which  he  had  gathered 
from  two  books,  published  by  a  IVfr.  Beck- 
WJth  and  a  Mr.  Grant),  two  cases  of  ap- 
peal, the  one,  that  of  an  English  writ  of 
terror;  the  other,  that  of  a  Scotch  writ  of 
error.  In  the  latter  case,  though  the  lords 
of  session  had  made  a  decree  m  favour  of 
Abe  party,  in  1605,  yet  he  was  served  with 
a  writ  of  error,  and  the  business  came  be* 
lore  the  House  of  Lords,  and  remained  as 
jret  undecided.  The  respondent,  an  en- 
iigo  ia  tha  army«  pras  in  consequence^  by 
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by  being  kept  out  of  bis  right,  reduced  tp 
great  distress,  and  butfor  the  kindness  of 
some  friends,  who  knew  his  claim  to  be 
founded  in  justice,  and  procured  for  him 
an  ensigncy,  he  must  have  been  literally 
starving.  The  other  case  was  that  of  two 
ladies  of  the  names  of  Bacon  and  Wren, 
entitled  to  property,  but  of  which  a  person 
named  Clayton  claimed  three-fourths. 
This  case  was  heard  in  a  court  o&  law  in 
1801,  and  they  got- a  verdict  in  their  fa- 
vour. Cl&y  ton,  however,  put  in  his  writ 
of  error,  and  brought  the  subject  before 
the  House  of  Lords.  There  it  had  conti* 
nued  ever  since.  The  unfortunate  ladies 
were  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life, 
and  by  this  conduct  of  Clayton  debarred 
the  enjoyment  of  their  right  not  only  for 
the  present,  but  perhapl  eventually.  The 
House,  he  was  sure,  would  do  something  to 
remedy  the  evil,  something  to  expedite 
the  business,  because  if  they  did  not,  .they 
would  by  their  refusal  be  doing  what  my 
lord  Coke  reprobated,  "  denying  of  jus- 
tice.''— The  hon.  gent,  did  not  mean  to 
impute  to  any  one  person  in  the  courts  of 
equity  any  dereliction  of  duty ;  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
they  most  conscientiously  discharged  their 
duty.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  with  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  public,  selected  the  most  respect»- 
ble  men  to  fill  the  offices.  But  though 
the  head  of  that  court  were  the  most  up^ 
right  and  conscientious  judge  that  ever  sat 
there,  yet  it  was  possible  that  solicitors 
might  not  be  ihe  most  active.  It  was 
therefore  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to. 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  appoint  one  or 
two  more  judges  to  dispose  of  the  business. 
He  trusted  that  it  could  not  be  said,  that 
in  moving  for  a  committee  he  was  running 
a  race  with  the  House  of  Lords.  No  such 
thing.  All  he  wished  was,  that  the  House 
would,  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
ascertain  what  number  of  appeals  were 
really  before  the  Lords,  which  they  might 
learn  by  inspecting  the  Journals  of  that 
House— that  being  done,  he  would  next 
desire  that  the  committee  should  ascertain 
what  number  of  causes  had  been  disposed 
of  in  the  court  of  Chancery  in  the  last  five 
years.  This  was  the  object  which  he  had 
in  view,  and  it  was  not  an  answer  to  l^im 
to  say  that  it  had  been  made  in  another 
place  fourteen  days  ago.  He  did  assure 
the  House,  that  he  never  had  a  Chancery 
suit,  nor  wojild  he  have  one.  He  wjould 
rather  put  up  with  the  loss  of  2  or  S,000f. 
than  run  the  risk  of  it  decisionw— Thehon. 
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gent,  then  moved,  ''That «  Committee  be 
appointed  to  inspect  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  Appeals  now  before  that  House,  and  to 
report  the  same  to  this  House/'  The  next 
HMtioa  which  the  hon.  gent,  had  to  make, 
he  observed,  was  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  motions  and  questions  decided  and 
heard  in  the  court  of  Chancery  during  the 
last  live  years,  and  the  arrears  of  business 
in  that  court.  On  the  question  being  put. 
The  Chaneellor  qf  the  Exchequer  said,  he 
was  disposed  to  give  the  hon.  gentleman 
the  fullest  credit  for  the  principle  on 
which  he  bad  acted,  in  bringing  the  sub« 
ject  under  the  consideration  of  the  House; 
but  he  did  not  see  that  even  if  the  motion 
were  acceded  to,  the  object  which  he  had 
in  view  would  be  obtained,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  conceiTa  there  was  any  ground 
for  entertaining  it.  At  the  same  time, 
while  he  admitted  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  used  great  candour  in  his  speech,  he 
could  not  deny  that  great  grievances  did 
exist ;  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the 
powier  of  administering  justice  in  various 
points,  and,  consequently,  that  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  see  that  de- 
ficiency supplied.  But  when  he  stated 
thus  much,  he  must  also  observe,  that  this 
increase  in  the  business  of  the  courts  arose 
principally  from  the  opulence  of  the  coun- 
try. The  House  would  keep  in  mind  the 
particular  points  of  jurisdiction  to  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  directed  their  at- 
tention in  the  first  instance,  namely,  the 
number  of  appeals  undecided  in  the  other 
House.  That  being  the  first  of  the  griev- 
ances complained  of,  the  subject  bad  been 
taken  op  by  that  House,  and  more  correct- 
ly so  than  by  this  House'.  It  would  there- 
foie,  in  his  opinion,  be  advisable  at  least 
to  wait  and  see  what  course  that  House 
would  pursue  on  the  subject.  With  re- 
spect to  arrears  of  cases  in  the  court  of 
Chancery,  when  it  was  recollected,  that 
in  the  House  of  Lords  the  noble  lord  who 
presided,  also  sat  in  the  court  of  Chancery, 
the  best  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  as« 
certain,  in  the  first  instance,  in  what  way 
the  cases  of  appellants  might  be  accele- 
rated, so -as  to  administer  strict  justice; 
and  then  to  ascertain  whether  greater  fa- 
cilities miffht  not  be  afforded,  in  order  to 
expedite  toe  business  in  the  other  court. 
When  the  hon.  gentleman  talked  of  pro- 
viding some  remedy  for  the  grievances, 
be  conceived  that  without  abandoning  that 
duty  which  most  certainly  belonged  to 
this  House  in  point  of  redressing  the  griev* 


ances  of  the  subject,  it  would  not  be  toa 
much  to  say,  that  that  justice  would  not 
be  delayed  in  the  quarter  where  at  pre« 
sent  it  was  under  consideration.  It  was 
of  no  use,  under  these  circumstances,  for 
the  House  to  adopt  the  motion  of  the  hon.. 
gent,  and  he  was  sure  that  no  person 
would  be  more  ready  to  admit  than  the 
hon.  gent,  that  the  subject  was  one  which 
involved  much  of  intricacy,  and  required 
great  consideration.  The  public,  feeHng- 
that  the  fact  was  so,  would  no|  be  inclined 
to  find  fault  with  parliament  for  taking 
time,  before  they  instituted  any  measure 
for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  evil 
complained  of.  The  measure  to  remedy 
the  evil  must  be  of  a  legislative  nature, 
and  originate' of  course  in  parliament. 
Whatever  was  done  in  this  respect,  whe- 
ther as  to  the  ei-ection  of  new  courts  of 
judicature,  or  in  any  other  shap^,  must 
have  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  The 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  accuse  him  of 
great  delay,  when  a  Committee  had  al- 
ready been  appointed,  who  were  about  to 
make  that  inquiry  which  he  wished.  De- 
lay of  justice  was  a  cause  of  complaint, 
but  from  the  very  nature  of  many  of  the 
cases,  the  necessity  for  that  delay  was  ap- 
parent, and  whatever  number  of  judges 
might  be  appointed  they  could  not  re- 
medy the  grievance.  There  was  great 
delay  in  cases  of  equity,  in  getting  the 
parties  before  the  court,  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  casf,  aud  various  other 
causes,  before  the  judge  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  decide.  The  question  was  cer- 
tainly of  the  greatest  importance,  biit  he 
was  convinced  it  would  be  most  advisable 
to  wait  to  see  what  the  Lords'  Committee 
would  do.  , 

Mr.  Adam  wished  to  state  his  opinion 
upon  the  question,  an  opinion  which  he 
had  formed  four  years  ago  when  the 
bill  was  before  parliament  respecting,  the 
Scotch  Courts.  He  did  not  agree  either 
with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  or  his  hon. 
friend.  The  grievance  of  delay  was  very 
manifest;  the  delay  in  cases  of  appeal 
which  came  from  Scotland,  was  more  se- 
riously felt  than  in  this  kingdom.  With 
respect  to  the  cases  in  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery, he  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend,  that 
the  noble  lord  evinced  great  anxiety  to  do 
justice  to  all  parties,  in  administermg  the 
duties  of  that  court;  but  it  was  certainly 
true  thatdilatoriness  had  arised  to  a  great 
height,  and  this  without  imputing  blame 
to  any  one  officer  of  the  court.  It  was 
not  10  in  the  common  courts  of  judicature ; 
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there  more  of  dispatch  took  place  in  leu 
time,  and  it  was  so  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  courts.  In  regard  to  cases  of  appeal, 
much  'remained  yet  to  be  done  before  even 
justice  could  be  administered.  Not  agree- 
ing,  however,  with  the  right  bon.  gentle- 
man, and  wishing  that  this  House  should 
not  appear  to  abandon  the  duty  cast  upon 
it,  and  having  a  concurrent  duty  to  per- 
form with  the.  other  House,  he  should 
conceive  that  the  best  way  to  decide 
would  be  by  adjourning  the  debate  for 
three  weeks,  that  in  the  event  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  other  Committee  not  being 
satisfactory,  the  business  might  be  resum- 
ed in  this  House.  The  hon.  and  learned 
l^nt.  moved,  "That  the  debate  be  ad- 
journed for  three  weeks/' 

Mr.  Simem  vindicated  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor from  what  he  thought  a  stigma  cast 
upon  him  by  the  bon.  gentleman,  by  the 
observations  he  had  made.  The  public 
wonld  be  deluded  if  they  were  allowed  to 
think  that  blame  was  imputable  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  From  the  stetement  of  the 
bon.  gentleman,  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
noble  lord  did  not  devote  much  time  to 
the«oitors  of  his  eouct,  but  rather  attended 
>  to'  politics.  There  was  a  vast  variety  of 
judicial  business  which  the  public  knew 
nothing  of,  such  as  demurrers,  bills  of 
exceptions,  ftc.  which  the  noble  lord  was 
'  obliged  to  attend  to.  When  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman talked  of  only  one  cause  being 
heard,  he  was  not  correct;  and  he  cer- 
tainly bad  not  done  the  noble  lord  justice 
in  quoting  from  a  publication  in  which 
the  author  had  mis-stated  and  misrepresent- 
ed the  cases,  and  had  charged  the  court  of 
Chancery  with  making  use  of  the  money 
of  suitors  in  building  a  register  office,  and 
tome  other  buildings  for  the  convenience 
of  the  officers  of  the  court*  With  respect 
to  the  motion,  he  should  vote  against  it, 
because  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  ano- 
ther place. 

Sit  Samuel  i2omi//y  declared,  that  if  the 
^estionof  adjournment  should  not  be  car- 
ried, he  should  vote  for  the  motion  of  his 
hon.  friend :  and  he  was  desirous  of  stating 
his  reasons  for  giving  the  vote  which  he 
should  give  on  this  occasion.  The  motion 
n^ould  not  convey,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  marlc  of  censure  upon  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  opposite  had  just  sup- 
posed ;  and  he  did  assure  the  House,  that 
nothing  could  give  him  greater  concern 
than  to  be  thought  to  give  his  consent  to 
any  Biotion  wbicb  could  in  any  way  be 
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construed  into  a  desire  to  reflect  upon  the 
conduct  of  that  noble  and  learned  lord. 
No  man  had  experienced  more  uniform 
acts  of  kindness  than  himself  from  the 
noble  and  learned  lord.  Indeed,  his  ge* 
neral  attention  to  the  bar,  his  conciliatory 
demeanor,  and  his  strict  love  of  justice*- 
had  endeared  him  to  all  the  gentlemen 
who  practised  in  that  court.  A  man  more 
eminently  qualified,  in  point  of  talents 
and  learning,  for  all  parts  of  his  profession, 
he  knew  not ;  and  he  most  firmly  believed 
that  he  never  had  hie  6qtial,  m  point  of 
anxiety,  to  do  justice  to  the  suitors  of  the 
court.  If  he  had  any  .defect,  it  was  an 
over  anxiety  in  that  respect.  That  being 
biff  opinion,  it  could  not  be  imputed  to  him, 
(sir  Samuel)  that  he  wished  in  any  thing  he 
might  say,  to  reflect  on  the  character  or 
conduct  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord;  but 
when  it  was  notorious  that  great  and  crying 
grievances  really  existed,  would  it  not  be 
as  his  hon.  friend  had  justly  said,  **  a  de« 
nial  of  justice/'  not  to  inquire  into  them  } 
The  fact  was,  that  from  the  great  pressure 
of  business  within  the  last  t^o  yearsi 
causes  had  stood  for  that  time  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  paper  for  bearing,  without 
having  yet  been  heard.  Was  pot  this  pe«  ^ 
riod  of  delay  a  sufficient  ground  for  in* 
quiry  ?  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  delay 
was  of  a  much  greater  len^h.  In  one 
causie,  which  was  that  of  a  copy  right, 
which  had  been  before  the  House  some 
years  from  the  court  of  session,  at  the  time 
the  decision  was  known,  the  interest  had 
ceased,  for  the  period  of  the  right  (four« 
teen  years)  bad  expired.  Another  man  who 
was  abottt^o  present  a  petition  was  pining 
in  gaol.  With  respect  to  the  queetion, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  evil  complained  of;  that 
being  done,  then  to  provide  a  remedy 
either  of  a  permanent  or  of  a  temporary  na« 
ture.  Whether  that  could  be  done  but  by 
making  an  addition  to  the  judicial  officers, 
or  in  whatever  other  manner,  was  the  sub* 
ject  for  after  discussion.  He  much  doubted 
whether  the  increase  of  causes  since  the 
time  of  my  lord  Hardwicke,  was  greater  or 
not.  The  case  of  bankroptciei  was  cer* 
tainly  a  great  evil.  The  number  of  com* 
missions  sealed  in  the  last  year  was  as 
many  as  in  the  preceding  year.  A  com* 
mission  in  that  respect  might  assist  tha 
Chancellor,  and  by  afibrding  a  temporary 
remedy,  get  rid  of  the  press  of  business  of 
that  nature.  The  right  hon.  genu  had 
stated  that  inquiry  was  going  on,  but  ha 
had  not  stated  whether  any  plan  waa  ma« 
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tared,  or^wliether  it  wai  in  the  cootem- 
plstion  of  aoy  one  to  bring  forward  a  plan. 
At  the  same  time  he  admitted  to  ihe  right 
hon.  gent.,  that  it  was  a  question  which  in- 
volved great  difficulties.  If  nothing  was 
projected  but  a  committee^  nothing  then 
had  been  done  for  upwards  of  ten  months, 
though  much  had  been  promised.  It  was 
the  duty  of  this  House  to  make  the  inquiry 
and  not  to  wait  for  any  result  of  proceed- 
ings in  another  place.  This  House  was 
the  proper  channel  for  inyestigating  pub- 
lic grievances,  and  they  must  not  be  stop- 
ped because  a  committee  in  another  place 
were  thinking  about  them. 

i;he  Ckanceli^  qf  ihe  Etch€qi$er  said, 
that  he  thousht  the  most  expedient  course 
wasy  as  the  delay  complained  of  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  appellant  jurisdiction  ot  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  remedy  should 
orjginate  with  them. 

The  Attorney  GciktoZ  stated,  with  regard 
to  the  proceedings  in  the  couru  of  law,  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  any 
alteration  there.  The  business  of  each 
term  was  concluded  iii  the  term,  and  that 
of  every  sitting  was  concluded  beibre  the 
commencement  of  the  next  term. 

Mr.  Ti^lor  agreed  in  the  amendment 
of  his  hon.  friend,  but  complained  that  the 
arguments  of  another  hon.  friend  of  his 
were  rather  directed  against  a  book  which 
he  did  not  write,  than  against  anj^  .thing  he 
had  said.  He  quoted  some  additional  cases 
of  delay,  and  disclaimed,  any  intention  to 
cast  the  slightest  reflection  upon  his  noble 
friend  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
court  of  Chancery. 

The  ChanceUor  qf  the  Exchequer  said,  it 
was  his  intention,  if  the  motionof  adjourn- 
ment were  negatived,  to  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  there  ap-' 
peared— 
•  For  theMotioD 47 

Against  it 87 

Majority  against  the  Amendment— 40 

The  previous  question  waa  then  carried 
without  a  division. 

Catholics  of  Iebland.}  Mr.  Paucnby 
rose  and  spoke  as  follows :  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  address  the  House,  (Sursoant  to 
itfotice,  it  aflbrda  me  4he  highest  satisfac- 
tied  to  see  in  his  place  that  right  hoo.  mem- 
ber (Mr.  W.  Pole)  whose  Circular  Letter 
lying  by  the  order  of  this  House  on  iu 
table,  IS  the  cause  of  the  motion  with 
which  I'shaH  ha?e  the  honour  to  conclude. 
Whether  that  mo^a  ahtU  aaccoed  or  not. 
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it  will  at  least  produce  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  giving  the  right  hon.  member  the 
opportunity  of  dec  luring  the  motive  which 
actuated  the  Irish  goyemment  to  have 
recourse  to  the  measures  recommended  in 
his  Circular  Letter.  That  letter  is  a  most 
important  document :  it  is  a  mandate  to 
thf  entire  magistracy  of  Ireland,  desiring 
tbem,  under  certain  suppositions,  to  arrest 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Ireland. 
What  the  circumstances  were  which  called 
for  this  unexpected  measure,  and  at  the 
particular  moment  produced  that  decision 
of  the  Irish  government,  which  led  to  the 
promulgation  of  this  letter,  must  be  infor* 
mation  most  important  to  the  state  of  the 
empire.  Those  circumstances  are  vet 
new  to  us ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  lelter 
calculated  to  inform  us  of  the  necessity  of 
its  circulation.  It  was  notorioua  that  tho 
Catholic  Committee  had  been  sitting  for 
months,  nay  for  years,  under  the  very  eye 
of  the  Irish  government — that  it  had  de« 
dared  iu  intention  of  adding  to  its  numben 
twenty-four  days  before  this  Circular  Let» 
ter  was  issued.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  news* 
paper  of  the  22d  of  January;  which  givea 
a  statement  of  the  proceed ingi  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Committee,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
read  that  statement,  as  it  is  my  wish  to 
make  no  observation,  or  to  put  no  questions 
which  are  not  founded  on  touchers  inca- 
pable of  contradiction.  The  debate,  of 
which  this  paper  gives  a  statement,  took 
place  on  the  19th  of  January,  and  it  ap- 
pears from  it,  that  Mr.  Hay,  the  Catholic 
secretary,  read  a  number  of  letters  which 
he  had  received  from  many  of  the  coon- 
ties  in  Ireland,  in  which  the  names  of  the 
managers  returned  by  those  counties  were 
inserted.  There  is  a  particular  remark 
made  on  the  return  of  lord  Castleross  for 
the  county  of  Kerry,  because  such  an  oc- 
currence went  to  illustrate  the  unanimity 
prevailing  amongst  the  Catholic  body. 
This  proceeding  was  circulated  as  pub- 
lioly  in  Dublin,  as  any  advertisement  pub- 
lished in  any  of  the  London  newspapers^ 
twenty-four  days  before  the  isaue  of  this 
Circular  Letter.  When  it  was  published 
it  appeared  to  entail  silence  upon  those 
who,  whatever  were  their  privations,  still 
fancied  they  possessed  the  privileges  of 
complaint.  It  is  usual  almost  in  all  conn- 
tries  to  allow  that  right  to  the  unfortunate. 
It  is  not  usual  in  this  country  to  deny  to 
the  subject  *the  privilege  of  approachin|^ 
with  his  petition,  either  branch  of  the  le- 

glslature.    In  this  document  the  Catholic 
ommitteo   is  j^ignated  as  an  illegal 
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meeting :  that  meeting  had,  in  the  Tievr 
of  the   Irish  goverainent^   continued    its 
sitting.     Of  the  statements  giv^  in  this 
Dublin  newspaper*  either  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, or  his  subordinate  ministers,  could 
not  be  ignorant      I  am  therefore  most 
anxious  to  know,  why  such  committee  was 
•ufiered  to   proceed  unquestioned— why 
this  very  measure  of  adding  to  their  num* 
bers  so  openly  avowed,   bat  which  has 
since  in  this  House,  been  made  the  justi6- 
cation  of  this  circular  letter,  were  allowed 
to  go  on,  from  the  ist  of  January,  to  the 
12th of  February  following  ?  The  adminis- 
tration   did    not,    perhaps,    think    itself 
'  permanent;    there  was    at    the   time  a 
notion  of  a  change;    but  surely  if  such 
fatal  consequences  as    were    attributed, 
were  likely  to  arise  from  the  proceedings 
of  that  committee,  no  administration  could 
be  actuated  by  such  unmanly  and  selfish 
views  as  from  such  a  consideration  to 
avoid  the  necessary  means  of  averting  the 
evil«  and  thereby  transmit  the  mischief  as 
a  legacy  to  their  sCiccessors.    It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  12th  of  February,  imme- 
diately after  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  exe- 
cutive government,  under  fetters  and  limi- 
tations, that  this  letter  was  issued.    What 
made  it  incumbent  that  such  a  measure 
should   take  place  the  moment  the  right 
faon.   member  touched  the  Irish  shores, 
this  night  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  explained.    It  could  not  surely 
proceed  from  any  sinister  design  to  involve 
the  government  of  the  Prince  Regent  in 
the  odium  and  unpopularity  which  might 
be  calculated  to  proceed  from  such  a  mea- 
sure.   The  House  must  be  desirous  to  as- 
certain what  the  circumstances  were  which 
justified  the  lord  lieutenant  in  not  having 
iiad  recourse  to  it  before ;    and  what  was 
the  natare  of  the  proceedings  which  justi- 
fied the  right  hon.  member  in  issuing  it, 
immediately  on  his  arrival.    I'his  law  had 
never  before  been  pot  in  force  in  Ireland; 
and  when  it  was  actually  necessary  to  act 
upon  it,  against  the  alleged  proceedings 
of  such  a  portion  of  its  population,  one 
should  have  sopposed  that  the  adminis- 
(hktion  would  have  had  recourse  lo  the 
wisest,  most  judicious,  and  most  efficient 
.method  of  carrying  it  into  operation.    The 
power  of  carrying  acts  of  parliament  into 
effisQt  in  this  country  is  in  the  crown — in 
Ireland  it  is  vested  in  the  lord  lieotenant» 
with  the  advice  of  the  council. 
''If,  theiv  it  was  found  necessary  to  act 
vpoA  tbia  kw,  which  hiul  ntytr  before 
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been,  acted  opon,  I  am  much  surprise 

that  a  proclamation  to  that  efieet  had   sn 

been  previously  issued  b}'  tlie  lord  lieusl 

nant  and  privy  council.    That  would  l&a. 

been  a  fair,  liberal,  and  parenul  cours 

There  would  in  such  case  be  a  great  aat.Ii 

rity  weighing  on  the  minds  of  the  peopi 

,It  would  have  had  the  sanction  of  the  gre 

law  authorities  in  the  state.      Indeed,  tx 

to  have  applied  to  the  privy  council  pr 

vious  to  the  measure,  shewed  ar  want. 

common  prudence,    I  had    almost   s^ 

common  justice.    This  course  not  havii 

been  pursued,  I  wish  to  know  whether  ll 

law  officers  in  Ireland  were  consultec 

Whether  the  letter  now  on  this  uble  ^v 

laid  before,  and  had  the  sanction  of,   t\ 

Irish   Attorney   and    Solicitor  General 

Because  even  if  the  necessity  for  puttii 

this  law  in  force  was  so  urgent,  so  bindii 

and  imperative,  as  not  to  allow  the  del; 

of  submitting  it  to  the  privy  council,  it 

least,  without  any  danger  to  the  pub  I 

safety,  could  be  laid    before  thesle    la 

authorities,  with  whom  the  lord  lieutena 

is  in  the  habit  of  consulting  oh  the    e: 

ecution  of  the  laws.    The  right  hon*  met 

ber,  in  the  circalar  letter,  warns  the  aheii 

of  counties,  that  it  had  been  reported 

the  Irish  government  that  delegates  we 

to  be  elected  to  an  illegal  meeting, call ii 

itself  the    Catholic   Committee.      Up< 

what  grounds  is  it  that  he  has  designat 

that  body  an  unlawful  assembly  ?      Is 

unlawful  in  its  own  nature  ?     If  it  be  a 

why  has  he  sofiTered  it  to  exist  so  long 

the  very  seat  of  government  ?    Thinkii 

it  unlawful,  did  he,  however,  conceive 

more  judicious  to  connive  at  it  ?    And 

though  unlawful^  he  did  connive  at  it,  it 

most  important  to  the  peace  of  the  empii 

and  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  that  i 

should    know  the    circumstances   whi< 

induced  him  all  of  a  sudden  to  depart  fro 

his  previous  system,  and  to  arrest  this  a 

sembly  in  the  exercise  of  its  lunctioni 

This  letter  of  the  right  hon<  secretai 

applies  to  the  past,  as  well  as  to  the  futu 

conduct  of  the  Catholicsof  Ireland.    Wl 

was  it  not  thought  proper  to  notice  th 

past  conduct  before  ?    The  Catholic  Coc 

mitlee  have  done  no  act  since  the  19th 

January,  no  act  before  the  12th  of  Febri 

ary;    and  all  their  proceedings   befoi 

thattime  were  acts  of  such  public  notoriet; 

that  it  is  impossible   they  could    hai 

escaped  the  notice  of  the  duke  of  RicI 

mond,  who  must  be  acquainted  with  tl 

most  ordinary  traoiactions  of  the  country 

Yet  ftU  thMtt  acta  ware  allawed^  and  msi\ 
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ticed  bytheIrMhgoreniiiieiit,tilltlM  12th 
of  February,  when  th«  iheriffi  of  the  dif- 
ferent counties  were  directed  to  inform  the 
magistrates  within  their  bounds  to  arrest 
all  those  who  should  have  voted  for  any 
delegation  to  the  Catholic   Committee. 
Why  were  the  Catholics  not  preyioosly 
warned  of  this  proceeding?    Why  was 
the  afiair  allowed  to  go  peaceably  oni^till 
it  arrived  at  such  maturity,  and  why  is  it 
now ^11  of  a  sadden  looked  upon  with  such 
s  degree  of  abhorrence?     Tb<i  magts* 
trates  are  ordered  to  arrest  all  such  persons 
as  may  have  been  concerned  in  voting 
such  delegates,  and  commit  them  at  once 
on  bail.    This  is  a  proceeding  rather  ex* 
traordinary,  certainly  for  a  first  act,  that 
the  first  notice  which  magistrates  should 
receive,  was  to  advert  directly  not  to  the 
future  but  to  the  past ;   that  the  govem- 
meni  knew  the  existence  of  the  Catholic 
Committee,  was  aware  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Catholic  Committee,  and  yet  never 
vrarned  them  to  abstain  from  assembling. 
Was  this  lenity  in  the  Irish  government  ? 
Was  it  moderation  ?    Was  it  a  regard  to 
the  peace  and  security,  and  welfare  of  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
empire  ?    Why  were  thev  not  first  warned 
ana  cautioned  before  this  extraordinary 
step,  and  told,  you  are  doing  what  you 
are  not  permitted  to  do  ?   we  warn  you 
therefore  to  desist ;  do  not  persist  in  a 
conduct  which  is  prohibited  by  the  laws, 
and  by  which  you  may  incur  the  guilt  of 
their  violation.     But  nothing  like  this 
was  done.    From  the  1  st  of  J  anuary  to'the 
]2th  of  February  no  step  was  taken  with  any 
such  view.    The  right  hon.  gent,  opposite 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  stated, 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  only  circum- 
stance  mentioned  in  the  dispatches  of  the 
Irish  government,  as  the  occasion  of  the  mea- 
'  sure,  was  the  letter  of  the  secretary  to  the 
Catholic  Committee ;  and  that  he  bad  a  con* 
fidence,  when  the  conduct  of  that  govern- 
ment should  come  to  be  examined,  it  would 
be  found  to  be  correct.    It  is  therefore  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  see  the  right 
bon.  secretary  in  his  place  this  night,  that 
he  may  justify  the  confidence  reposed  in 
bim  by  his  right  hon.  friend.    This  letter 
contains  instructions  to  arrest  the  persons 
therein  described,  and  only  to  liberate 
them  on  bail.    Let  us  look  at  the  powers 
vested  in  them  by  the  act  of  the  S3d  of 
the  King.    In  a  section  of  that  act  it  is 
enacted.  That  if  any  delegates  of  any  de- 
acription  assemble  Vfk  any  meeting,  or  if 
any  person  vote  at  any  such  Buetuigf  pr 
(•VOI,.XIX.) 


by  any  means  vote,  such  reprtsentativcs 
or  delegates,  on  their  being  convicted, 
shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  for  a  misde* 
meanor.     The  act  says,   'after  convic- 
tion.'   But  here,  in  the  first  instance,  be« 
fore  any  notice,  warning,  or  report  was 
made  to  the  Catholics  on  the  subject,  tha 
magistrates  were  ordered  to  commit  all 
persons  who  had  ofiended  against  the  pro« 
visions  of  this  act.    Now,  Sir,  it  is  remarks 
able  that  the  offence  in  this  section,  of 
assisting  at  an  election,  or  attending  and 
voting,  is,  on  the  conviction  of  the  person^ 
to  be  punished ;  but  this  act  is  in  itself  no 
breacn  of  the  peace,  ndrdoes  it  necessarily 
lead  to  any  breach  of  the  peace,  but  is  merely 
an  inchoate  offence,  unless  the  delegation 
actually  takes  place.    Here,  however,  in 
the  first  instance,  on  account  of  the  mera 
circumstance  of  voting,  the  magistratea 
are  ordered    to  commit,  unless  bail    ia 
given.    I  believe  the  general  rule  in  law 
has  always  been, .  that  a  justice  of  tha 
peace,  unfess  he  is  particularly  empowered 
by  statute,  cannot,  in  the  first  instance, 
hold  a  party  to  bail,  when  no  ofiienca 
against  the  peace  has  been  committed. 
For  treason,  felony,  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  for  other,  offences  of  a  similar  nature, 
he  has  a  rights  to  arrest ;   but  he  has  no 
such  right  in  cases  which  are  offences  by 
possibility  .merely,  unless  empowere4  by 
sUtute.     The   statute   that   creates  tha 
offence  does  not,  by  such  creation  of  tha 
offence,  give  a   right  to  arrest.     Why 
in  our  law  is  truth  a  justification  for  a  libel, 
but  no  justification  for  indictment,  be- 
cause it  has  a  tendency  to  a  breach  oC  the  , 
peace ;  but  till  the  indictment  no  man  can 
be  held  to    bail.      So    in  many  other 
crimes  there  are  in  like  manner  po  powers 
to  commit^  in  the  case  of  conspiracy,  for 
instance,  and  of  that  most  dangerous  V:rima 
to  human  society,  the  crime  of  perjury,  no 
bail  can  be  exacted  till  an  indictment 
takes  place.  For  such  crimes  have  merely 
a  tendency  in  their  operation  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  but  are  not  such  a  breach  in 
themselves,  and  consequently  a  justice  of 
the  peace  has  no  power  to  commit.    But 
whatever  may  be  said  as  to  these^  sore  I 
am,  that  as  to  the  offence  of  the  persons 
mentioned  in  the  right  hon.  gent.'s  letter, 
the  magistrates  can  have  no  more  power 
to  hold  to  bail  than  for  the  most  innocent 
actions  of  their  lives.    Do  but  hear  tha 
instructions  which  are  issued— <'  you  ara 
required  to  cause  to  be  arrested,  and  to 
commit  to  prison  (unless  bail  shall  bt 
given),  all  peiaons  within  your  jurisdictiODi 
(T) 
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who  shall  be  gailty  of  giving*  or  having 
giyeDj  or  of  pttbltsbmg,  or  having  publi»h- 
ed,  or  of  causing  or  having  caused  to  be 
given  or  published,  any  written  or  other 
notice  of  the  election  and  appointment,  in 
any  manner,  of  such  representative,  dele- 
gate, or  manager  as  aforesaid  ;  or  of  at- 
tending, voting,  or  acting,  or  of  having  at- 
tended, voted,  or  acted  in  any  manner,  in 
the  choice  or  appointment  of  such  repre- 
ientative,  delegate  or  manager."  Yet  at- 
tendance, according  to  the  Act,  does  not 
constitute  an  offence  against  the  Act,  but 
merely  the  circumstance  of  voting.    Read 

.  the  words  of  the  Act ;  **  if  any  person  shall 
attend  and  vote^  or  by  any  other  means 
•hall  vote,"  &c.  But  by  these  directions 
Ihe  magistrates  are  ordered  to  cause  all 
persons  who  may  have  attended  at' any 
meeting  to  be  arrested ;  though  these  per- 
sons may  have  attended  for  the  most  in- 
nocent purposes;  though  they  may  have 
attended  for  the  most  meritorious  pur- 
poses;  though  they  may  have  attended 
for  the  very  purpose  of  dissuading  such 
delegation.  And  yet  we  see  all  these  in* 
uocent  or  meritorious  persons  are  liablcto 
be  arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  unless  held 
to  bail,  which  io  an  instance  when  an  indi- 
vidual is  struggling  against  the  whole 
power  of  government,  must  be  frequently 
impossible.  Surely  the  law  is  in  all  con- 
•cience  strict  enough.  It  was  not  neces- 
•ary  for  the  right  hon.  gent,  to  make  ano- 
ther provision  to  its  severity.  He  will, 
therefore,  excuse  me,  if  I  ask  him  whether 
the  measure  of  the  Irish  government  was 
previously  submitted  to  the  Crown  lawyers 
in  Ireland  ?  The  other  facts  connected 
with  this  measure  are  fully  as  extraordi- 
nary. Qn  the  1 2th  of  February  the  right 
hon.  gent,  denounces  this  assembly  as  an 
unlawful  assembly,  and  threatens  to  pro- 
ceed against  all  persons  guilty  of  so  assem- 
bling :  and  he  sends  two  officers  of  the 
police  to  disperse  the  assembly,  which  he 
had  thus  denounced  as  unlawful.  Here 
are  these  officers  sent  to  a  roon^  in  Dublin 
where  the  Catholic  Committee  was  sitting. 
They  asked  the  gentlemen  present,  if  they 
were  the  Catholic  Committee  ?  Accord- 
ing to  a  stury  given  in  a  periodical  paper^ 
in  the  interests  of  government,  they  an- 
awered,  'Yes;'  but,  according  to  ano- 
ther accouht,  written  by  the  Catholic 
gentlemen,  contradictory  of  the  former 
statement,  they  said, '  No.'  Then  said  the 
magistrates^  we  are  very  glad ;  we  have  not 
the  smallest  inclination  to  disturb  you; 
w«  are  quite  s^itisfied ;  and  lotfaey  walked 
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off  without  taking  any  one  measure  agftinst 
this  Catholic  Committee.  Certainly,  bow- 
ever  threatening  and  exasperating  was 
the  nature  of  the  right*  ban.  gent.'s 
letter,  his  messengers  were  messengers  of 
peace  and  calmness.  These  piessengers 
were  not  imbued  by  these  terrible  appre- 
hensions of  the  Committee,  otherwise  they 
never  would  have  suffered  them  to  escape 
their  vigilance  by  merely  saying  to  them, 
we  are  not  that  Catholic  Committee 
which  you  are  sent  to  disperse.  There  is 
another  very  extaordinary  circun>stance 
which  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  right 
hon.  gent,  explain.  The  noble  lord  who 
presided  at  the  meeting,  said  to  the  magis* 
trates,  that  he  was  sorry  that  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  had  not  applied  to  him,  as  be 
could  easily  have  explained  the  purpose  of 
their  meeting,  and  he  was  very  sorry,  that 
without  asking  any  explan^ation,  «they 
should  hate  been  so  sent.  The  magistrates 
said  that  they  would  inform  the  Secretary, 
and  that  they  had  no  doubt  but  he  would 
be  very  glad  to  receive  such  explanation. 
Then  after,  it  seems,  the  Secretary  ex- 
pressed himself  extremely  happy  to  see 
them  ;  when  lo,  these  gentlemen  tell  the 
magistrates  that  they  have  nothing  to  tell 
the  secretary,  but  if  he  have  business  with 
them  they  are  willing  to  attend  upon  him. 
What  is  most  curious  is  this,  that  both  par- 
ties should  have  seemed  so  desirous  of 
meetings  and  yet  could  never  effect  • 
meeting,  and  that  the  right  hon.  gent, 
should  have  been  obliged  to  cross  the  chan- 
nel without  being  able  to  accomplish  it. 

But  there  are  still  other  circumstances 
in  this  case  not  less  full  of  wonder.  This 
Catholic  Committee,  which  was  denounced 
on  the  12th  of  February  as  unlawful,  con- 
tinued to  sit,  not  only  before  the  12th  of 
February  but  since  the  12ih  of  February; 
and  in  all  the  newspapers  may  be  read 
addresses  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee, published  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
magistrates.  Is  not  all  this  very  wonder- 
ful, that  a  government  so  famous  for  dis- 
patch, that  the  right  hon.  gent.,  so  famous 
for  his  vigour,  should  stiy  allow  that  un- 
lawful assembly  to  do  these  things?  The 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer told  us,  that  he  could  not  account 
for  all  these  things ;  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary could.  Has  government  at  last  found 
out  its  fault  ?  Has  it  found  out  that  this 
unlawful  assembly  was  not  unlawful,  not 
mischievous  in  its  tendency,  and  harboun 
no  unfavourable  designs  ?  though  they 
will  not  condescend  U  detail  what  caus* 
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has  induced  the  right  hon.  gent,  to  resort 
to  such  acts  of  ▼iolence,  or  at  least  promp- 
titude, they  have  been  sufficient  to  induce 
that  right  hon.  gent,  to  leave  Ireland.  I 
do  not  mean  by  saying  this  to  attribute 
any  ill  intentions  to  the  government  of 
Ireland.  I  attribute  no  intentions  to  that 
government,  good  or  bad«  because,  I  own, 
1  cannot  comprehend  them.  I  cannot 
comprehend  how  a  government  can  put 
forth  a  proclamation  against  an  unlawful 
assembly,  threatening  to  have  all  its  mem- 
bers arrested,  and  afterwards  suiler  that 
assembly  to  sit,  and  publish  their  proceed- 
ings in  the  same  manner  as  before.  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  comprehend  these  things, 
and  therefore  I  attribute  no  intention,  be- 
cause that  intention  is  incomprehensible ; 
and  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely impatient  .to  finish  my  motion, 
that  I  may  be  enabled  to  hear  from  the 
right  hon.  gent,  a  solution  of  this  enigma.  ' 
The  proceeding  which  the  Irish  go- 
vernment has  taken,  is  one  of  the  very 
greatest  moment.  Ireland,  from  various 
causes,  unnecessary  for  me  now  to  notice, 
IS  unfortunately  sufficiently  irritable  al» 
ready  ;  and  it  was  by  no' means  neces- 
sary for  the  strong  hand  of  government 
lo  increase  that  irritation.  One  would 
suppose  that  the  government  was  not  wil- 
ling to  increase  that  irritation ;  but  yet, 
if  we  are  allowed  to  judge  from  the  violent 
vesolotions  published  in  the  different  news- 
papers in  Dublin,  this  measure  of  the  go- 
vernment has  caused  the  sorest  feelings  in 
the  body  of  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The 
right  hon.  gent,  must  admit  this  irritation, 
and  as  it  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not  there- 
fore my  wish  to  enter  into  any  details 
before  the  House.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  precipitate  proceeding  h^  given 
great  offence.  Is  the  right  hon.  gent., 
therefore,  not  called  on  to  justify  that 
proceeding,  and  why  he  attributed  these 
ill  purposes  and  motive  to  the  Catholics  ? 
And  is  he  not  called  on  to  state  what  are 
this  reasons  which  may  have  so  suddenly 
stopt  the  accomplishment  of  these  evil 
purposes  ?  I  confess  I  cannot  see  how  the 
right  hon.  gent,  can  get  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty. Why,  when  the  government  had 
forborne  so  long,  did  they  at  last  inter- 
fere?-—Why,  when  orders  were  issued, 
were  those  orders  never  enforced?  and 
why  are  the  Catholic  assemblies  still  al- 
lowed to  continue  ?  I  wish  to  know  if  the 
chancellor,  the  judro,  and  the  law  officers 
who  are  members  of  the  council,  and  whose 
authority  is  deservedly  high  in  the  conn^ 
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try,  were  consulted  ?  I  wish  to  know  what 
accounts  were  transmitted  to  this  country 
by  the  lord -lieutenant,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  know  all  these'  things  touching  the 
dangers  existing  in  Ireland.  These  are 
things  of  the  utmost  moment  to  Ir«^laiid, 
and  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  whole 
empire;  and  I  will  not  allow  the  right 
hon.  gent,  to  let  these  subjecis  go  without 
investigation.  I  therefore.  Sir,  move  yoUj 
'*That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
requesting  that  his  royal  highness  will 
order  to  be  laid  before  this  Houses  a  copy 
or  copies  of  any  Proclamation  or  Procla* 
mations  which  have  |been  in  the  year 
181 1;  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
council  of  Ireland,  relative  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed 
by  the  parliam^t  of  Ireland  in  the  33d 
year  of  his  present  majesty's  reign,  inti- 
tuled, n'  An  act  to  prevent  the  election 
*  or  appointment  of  tinlawful  assemblies, 
'  nnder  pretence  of  preparing  or  present* 
'  ing  public  petitions  or  other  addresses  to  ' 
'  his  Majesty  or  the  parliament  ;*  and 
also  a  copy  or  copies  of  any  case  or  cases 
which  have  been  laid  before  his  Majesty's 
attorney  and  solicitor  general  for  Ireland, 
or  eitMbr  of  them,  by  order  of  his  grace 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  relative  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
said  ac^  together  with  their  opinions 
thereon ;  and  also  copies  or  extracts  of  all 
dispatches  from  his  grace,  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  an  assembly,  described  in  the 
letter  of  the  right  hon.  William  Wellesley 
Pole,  principal  secretary  to  his  grace, 
now  before  this  House,  as  an  unlajvful  as- 
sembly sitting  in  Dublin,  and  calling  itself 
the  Catholic  Committee/' 

Mr.  Welksky  Pole  rose  and  spoke  as 
follows  :-^Mr.  Speaker;  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  admit  to  the  fullest  extent  whico 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  gent.  (Mr.  Pon« 
soriby)  can  desire,  that  he  has  a  right  to 
call  upon  me  for  an  explanation  of  the 
recent  conduct  of  the  Irish  government. 
I  acknowledge  his  claim  to  demand,  an 
explanation  of  those  measures  to  which  he 
has  alluded  in  the  course  of  his  speech  ; 
and  I  trust  that  the  answer  which  1  am 
about  to  give,  will  prove  satisfactory  both 
to  the  House  and  to  that  right  hon.  and 
learned  gent.  At  the  same  time.  Sir,  I 
cannot  but  express  my  deep  regret,  that 
the  seal  and  eagerness  of  the  right  hon* 
and  learned  gent,  and  other  hon*  gentlemea 
on  that  side  of  the  House,  have  been  so 
ardent  as  to  induce  them  not  only  to  de« 
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mand  explanations,  but  to  prefer  the  most 
serious  charges,  at  a  time  when  they  must 
have  known  that  there  was  no  person  pre- 
sent who  cooid  give  the  explanation  re- 
quired, or  who  could  answer  the  accusa- 
4ions  preferred.    I  cannot  but  lament  that 
their  ardour  had  not  been  so  far  corrected 
by  their  prudence  and  justice,  as  to  have 
induced  them.to  refrain  from  entering  into 
any  discussion  on  the  subject,  during  the 
necessary  absence  from  the  House  of  that 
individeal,   from  whom  alone   their  re- 
marks could  receive  a  complete  and  satis- 
factory answer.     I  am  the  more  disposed 
to  lament  the  course  which  the  other  side 
ef   the  House  have  thought  proper   to 
adopt,  because,  Sir,  I  know  that  it  has  pro- 
duced the  most  injurious  effects,  which 
might  undoubtedly  have  been  avoided,  if 
the  gentlemen  had' waited  until  they  were 
in  possession  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
before  they  took  upon  themselves  to  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  upon  it    But  this  is  a 
r>int  upon  which,  at  the  present  moment, 
am  not  disposed  to  dwell.     lam  anxious 
rather  to  reply  to  the  charges  brought  by 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  gent,  against 
the  Insh   government.     Those  charges, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  dividing  umiftr  two 
beads— -The  first  is  the  accusation  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  gent,  that  the  law, 
.  if  violated  at  all,  was  violated  from  the 
first;  and  that  the  eovemment,  if  they 
believed  the  law  had  been  transgressed, 
were  criminal  for  not  having  enforced  it 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  gent,  argued, 
that  if  the  meeting,  calling  itself  the  Ca- 
tholic Committee,  was  illegal,  the  lord 
lieutenant  was  bound  to  have  stopped  it  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  would  have  done  so, 
bad  he  entertained  a  just  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  country.— '«  For,'' says  the  riehthon. 
and  learned  gent  "  if  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee was,  as  you  declare  it  to  be,  an 
illegal    assembly;    if  their  proceedings 
were,  as  you  say  they  were,  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  the  country,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Irish  government  to  have  put  a 
•top  to  their  proceedings  at  a  much  earlier 
period." 

^  Sir,  I  will  not  now  enter  into  a  discus* 
aion  of  the  question,  whether  the  Catholic 
Committee,  as  it  was  originally  consti- 
tuted, was  or  was  not  an  illegal  assembly ; 
bat  1  will,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,. state  the  reasons  why  the  lord 
lieutenant,  looking  always  with  great 
watchfiibieii  and  anxie^  to  the  proceed- 
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ings  of  that  Committee  from  May  1 80 
feu  it  to  be  his  duty,  with  a  view  to  tl 
tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  gene r 
interests  of  the  empire,  to  *abstain  fro 
taking  any  step  which  could,  by  any  pc 
version,  be  represented  as  having  a  tei 
dency  to  prevent  the  Roman  Catholics 
Ireland  from  appealing  to  parliament 
the  throne,  with  any  petition  respectii 
what  they  considered  to  be  their  grie 
ances.  Before,  however,  I  enter  into  tl 
psftof  the  subject,  I  cannot  avoid  statin 
that  on  reading  the  accounts  of  the  d 
bates  which  have  taken  place  on  this  su 
ject  during  my  absence,  and  to  whieh 
hope,  as  I  have  been  so  much  alluded  to 
them,  and  as  the'  administration  of  wh  icl 
have  the  honour  to  form  ^a  part,  has  be 
in  the  course  of  them  so  much  arraignc 
1  may  advert  without  disorder;  I  ha 
been  much  gratified  with  many  papts 
thespeechof  my  right  hon.  friend  opposi 
to  me  (Mr.  Grattan),  who  may  indeed 
called  a  true  patriot,  who  is  an  ornament 
his  country,  and  whose  talents  have 
often  adorned,  and  have  been  so  much  a 
mired  in  this  Housei  There  were  mai 
parts  of  that  speech,  of  which  I  cordial 
approved,  because  they  maintained  t 
principles  by  which  the  conduct  of  t 
present  administration  in  Ireland  towav 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  country  h 
uniformly  been  guided. 

Sir,  my  right  hon.  friend  is  reported 
have  said,  that,  considering  the  peculi 
situation  of  Ireland,  the  laws  in  tl 
country,  relating  to  the  Roman  CatboH 
ought  to  be  exercised  with  as  much  lenl 
as  possible,  consistently  with  the  pub 
safety ;  and  that  no  acu  should  be  do 
which  could  fairly  be  considered  as  n 
nifesting  a  disposition  to  trench  upo^n  tbi 
privileges.  Sir,  I  contend  that  this  is  p>\ 
cisely  the  principle  by  which  the  duke 
Richmond's  adininistration  in  Ireland  I 
been  uniformly  guided.  My  right  fai 
friend  and  I  may  difier  as  to  the  extent 
the  privileges  which  ought  to  be  conced 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  iMit  that  i 
laws  respecting  that  portion  of  the  in  I 
bitants  of  that  country,  should  be  adn 
nisiered  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  ig 
point  upon  which  I  am  sure  no  difieren 
of  opinion  can  ever  exist  between  us.  2^ 
1  will  venture  to  maintain,  without  t 
hazard  of  contradiction,  that  the  wb< 
of  the  duke  of  Richmond's  administratis 
from  the  first  hour  that  he  landed  in  l| 
land,  has  been  founded  upon  that  prin< 
^le :  the  great  object  of  that  noble  dul 
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in  crery  one  of  his  meaaoref,  has  beeq  to 
manifest  to%vards  Uie  Irish  Catholics  a 
spirit  of  conciliatiou,  of  justice,  and  of 
tenderness.  On  assuming  the  government 
of  that  country,  his  grace  had  declared  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  with  that  candour 
and  manliness  which,  upon  all  occasions, 
distinguish  his  character^  that  although 
they  were  to  expect  from  htm  no  farther 
privileges  than  the  law  allowed,  they 
should  receive  the  purest  justice ;  that  the 
law£ should  be  administered  to  them  with 
the  most  perfect  impartiality;  that  the 
rights  which  they  possessed  should  not  be 
invaded,  nor  should  any  individuals  or 
societies  be  allowed  to  dfegrade  them,  or 
to  wound  their  feelings;  that  all  offices 
which  were  open  to  them, should  be  freely 
and  fairly  open ;  and  that  he  would  enter- 
tain no  jealousies  or  partialities.  This, 
Sir,  was  the  spirit  and  feeling  with  which 
the  duke  of  Richmond  entered  upon  the 
government  of  Ireland ;  and  by  that  spirit 
and  feeling  has  every  one  #)f  his  measures 
been  governed  during  the  whole  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

The  right  hon.  and  learned  gent  has 
asked,  why,  when  the  Catholic  Committee 
was  esublished  in  ]  809,  it  had  not  been 
suppressed  as  illegal  ?  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  gent,  says,  "  if  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee was  an  illegal  meeting,  why  did 
you  not  interfere  at  an  earlier  period  ? 
Why  did  you  not  suppress  that  unlawful 
assembly  V*  Sir,  I  will  tell  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  gent,  why  the  Irish  govern- 
ment did  not  interfere  at  an  earlier  period ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  refer  to  the  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Catholic  Committee, 
both  of  that  and  of  the  present  period  ; 
but  this  reference  shall  be  as  concise  as 
possible,  for,  in  my  defence  of  the  Irish 
government,  I  am  determined  not  to  be  led 
to  rouse  in  the  House  those  feelings  with 
which  i\\  who  love  the  constitution  must 
be  animated,  on  a  consideration  of  the 
principles  lately  promulgated  in  that  as- 
sembly. In  the  month  of  May,  1809, 
there  had  been  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Catholics,  the  earlof  Fingal  in  the  chair; 
in  "which  certain  resolutions  were  agreed 
to,  clearly  indicating,  that  the  meeting 
were  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  Con- 
Tention  Act,  and  were  anxious  not  to 
transgp'ess  its  prov  ision^;  for  they  declared, 
in  the  most  express  manner,  that  the  Com- 
mittee were  not  to  be  considered  as  dele- 
gates, bot  as  a  set  of  individuals  appointed 
to  prepare  and  manage  the  petition  of  the 


Catholics.  And  here.  Sir,  I  cannot  help 
observing,  that  the  right  hon.  and  leax^ed 
gent,  who  brought  forward  this  motion, 
has  this  night  abstained  from  the  language 
which  I  understand  was  used  upon  a 
former  occasion :  he  has  not  described 
the  Convention  Act  as  an  obsolete  law  ; 
he  has  not  represented  the  Jrish  govern- 
ment as  being  desirous  of  entrapping  the 
people,  by  putting  ip  force  the  provisions 
of  an  unknown  act  of  parliament.  This 
was  the  kind  of  language  which  I  under* 
stand  was  used  in  a  former  discussion  upon 
this  subject  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gent,  and  by  some  who  do  not  appear  to- 
night to  be  very  desirous  to  come  forward 
upon  the  present  question. 

Recurring,  however,  to  the  prpceedings 
of  the  Catholic  meeting  in  1809,  I  wish  to 
state  to  the  House,  that  it  passed  some 
resolutions,  which,  though  couched  in 
strong,  and  even  vehement  language,  the 
government  did  not  wish  to  take  notice  of, 
because  they  were  such  as  might  have 
been  ex[)ected  from  honest,  loyal,  ami  ar- 
dent Catholics,  anxious  to  convey  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  and  to  pari ii) men t,  a 
declaration  of  what  they  believed  to  be 
their  rights  ;  and  to  state  what  they  con- 
sidered as  grievances.  They  clostd  their 
resolutions,  howefer,  in  a  manner  which 
shewed  that  ihey  had  a  thorough  know- 
ledge  of  thi^  obsolete  Conveniioii  Act,  and 
that  they  were  determined  not  to  trans- 
gress it;  for  thejr  declared,  that  the  per- 
sons who  were  instructed  to  prepare  the . 
petition  could  not  be  considered  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Catholic  body,  and  they 
made  it  imperative  on  them  to  finish  their 
labours  within  the  first  fortnight  after  the 
meeting  of  parliament. 

The  Catholic  Committee  appointed  in 
1809,  was  composed  of  the  3d  represen* 
tatives'of  the  diflerent  parishes  of  Dublin^ 
who,  on  a  previous  occasion,  had  formed  a 
similar  committee  ;  the  remnants  of  the 
committees  that  prepared  the  petitions  of 
1803  and  1807  ;  and,  finally,  of  the  sur- 
viving delegates  of  the  Catholic  Conven- 
tion of  1793,  and  the  noble  lords  who 
compose  the  Catholic  peerage. 

With  regard  to  the  first  class  of  persons 
that  I  have  mentioned,  viz.  the  36  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parishes  in  Dublin,  1  be- 
lieve that  some  of  the  gentlemen  opposite 
to  me  had  some  communication  with  them 
when  they  were  in  office,  because  they 
were  the  persons  who  addressed  the  duke 
of  Bedford.  I  believe,  also,  that  in  those 
communications   the  hon.  and    learned 
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gent,  opposite  to  me,  and  bis  right  hon. 
friend,  who  at  that  time  was  chief  secre- 
tary to  the  lord  lieutenant,  gave  them 
some  wholesome  advice  with  regard  to  the 
Convention  Act.  I  do  not  undertake  to 
•tate  this  as  a  positive  fact,  but  I  know 
that  such  is  the  rumour  in  Diiblin.  The 
lord  lieutenant  and  the  government  of 
Ireland  knew  perfectly  well  the  nature  of 
the  construction  of  this  committee  ;  they 
knew  what  passed  at  their  meetings ;  they 
Icnew  that  their  debates  were  ardent,  ve- 
hement, and  sometimes  violent ;  but  it 
was  obvious  to  every  man,  of  a  fair  and 
lionest  mind,  who  looked  at  their  proceed- 
ings with  calmness  and  candour,  that, 
though  their  language  was  stronger  than 
propriety  could  justify,  yet  that  their  real, 
.and  indeed  their  sole  object,  was  to  frame 
their  petition  for  parliament.  The  Irish 
government,  therefore,  acting  upon  the 
principle  which  I  have  already  alluded  to, 
did  not  interfere,  or  take  any  notice  of 
their  proceedings.  This  Committee  met 
in  July  ;  ita  meetings  were  adjourned  to 
October,  and  then  to  November  (during 
ivhich  month,  I  believe,  it  met  two  or 
three  times),  when,  having  framed  their 

J  petition,  they  dissolved  themselves.  The 
ord  lieutenant  might  undoubtedly,  if  he 
thought  proper,  have  called  the  law  ad- 
visers of  the  crown  to  his  council,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  their  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Committee,  but  he  did  not  do 
it,  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  interfere  with  the 
Catholics,  as'  long  as  they  professed  to  be 
merely  engaged  in  preparing  their  peti- 
tion for  parliament,  and  as  long  as  their 
proceedings  had  not  a  tendency  to  inflame 
the  public  mind  and  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  country.  So  much  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  1809. 

The  Committee  of  1810,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  conducted  itself  in  a  very  different 
way.  It  commenced  much  in  the  same 
manner,  by  a  general  meeting  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, by  which  the  Committee  of  1809 
was  re-established,  and  the  same  resolu- 
tions wero  passed,  as  those  which  had 
been  agreed  to  in  the  preceding  year. 
An  aggregate  meeting  afterwards  as« 
sembled  on  the  2d  of  November.  I  fear 
that  this  detail  may  be  tedious,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  th^  subject, 
and  I  must  request  the  attention  of  the 
House  particularly  to  this  part  of  it.  The 
adjourned  aggregate  meetmg,  as  I  before 
stated,  took  place  on  the  2d  of  November  i 


a  great  diiference  of  opinion  prevailed 
among  those  who  attended  it,  with  regard 
to  the  [Propriety  of  petitioning,  and  the 
debate  was  conducted  with  extreme  vio- 
lence. Several  speeches  were  made  on 
the  occasion,  of  which  I  shall  not  say 
any  thing  ;  but  one  Argument  was  used 
by  a  Mr.  Finnerty,  a  person  formerly, 
well  known  in  Ireland,  and  who  was  then 
in  that  country  for  the  purpose^  as  it  was 
stated,  of  collecting  affidavits  for  his  de- 
fence on  a  charge  of  a  libel  upon  a 
noble  lord,  which  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  notice.  The  manner  in  which 
il  was  said  the  English  nation  was 
misled,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  had 
been  previously  dwelt  on  with  great 
heat,  and  much  had  been  stated  of  the 
stupidity  and  vulgarity  of  the  people  of 
England.  Mr.  Peter  Finnerty,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  long  speech,  ^e* 
fended  the  £jigli:>h  nation  from  these 
charges.  He  observed,  that  the4£nglish 
people  detested  their  government,  and  that 
it  would  be  as  great  a  libel  to  judge  of  the 
English  nation  by  the  principles  of  their 
government,  as  it  would  be  to  judge  of  the 
Irish  people  by  theirs.  He  asked,  what 
honest  Irishman  would  endure  to  have  his 
principles  judged  of  by  the  principles  of 
the  Irish  government?  After  this,  Mr. 
Finnerty  proceeded  to  recommend  a  pe« 
tition  to  parliament  for  Catholic  Emanci* 
pation,  a  Petition  for  Parliamentary  Re* 
form,  and  a  Petition  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union!  I  AH  this  would  have  been  un- 
important, but  for  what  followed.  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Finnerty  was  received  with 
the  loudest  applause,  and  he  was  rewarded 
by  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  of  the 
aggregate  meeting.  I  will  not  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  other  speeches  at  this 
meeting,  because  my  object  is  not  to  in- 
flame, but  to  conciliate;  I  will  therefore 
state  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  justification  of  the  conduct  of  the 
4rish  government.  This  same  meting, 
after  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Finnerty, 
resolved  that  the  Catholic  Committee  (that 
Committee  which  had  been  appointed  by 
the  former  aggregate  meeting,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  framing  the  petition  to 
parliament)  should  have  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  the  Catholic  affairs.  All  this  was 
perfectly  well  known  at  the  Castle.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  was  felt,  that  though  it 
was  extremely  imprudent  conduct,  it  yet 
involved  no  danger  to  the  state.  The  lord 
lieutenant,  therefore,  and  those  by  whom 
he  was  advised,  took  upon  themselves  tht 
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responsibility  of  looking  over  the  whole 
transaction.  What  happened  afterwards  ? 
On  the  24th  of  November  the  Catholic 
Committee  met  again,  and  lord  Fingal  was 
called  to  the  chair  :  of  that  noble  lord,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  state, 
that  he  18  one  of  the  best  men  among  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  one  of  the  best  and 
most  loyal  men  in  Ireland.  At  that  meet- 
ing  a  motion  was  made,  for  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to 
lord  Bonoughmore.  The  impropriety  of 
discussing  a  question  of  that  kind,  in  a 
Committee  appointed  solely  and  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  pe- 
tition to  parliament,  struck  lord  Fingal, 
and  he  stated  his  douhts  upon  the  subject 
to  the  Committee ;  and  though  he  heartily 
approved  of  thanking  lord  Donoughmore, 
desired  to  be  informed,  whether  it  was 
competent  to  the  Committee  to  do  any 
thing  but  prepare  the  Catholic  Petition  ? 
His  lordship  was  answered  by  Mr.  CCon- 
nel,  who  reminded  the  Committee,  that 
the  last  aggregate  meeting  had  removed 
all  doubts  upon  that  subject,  by  their  re- 
tolutioii,  empowering  the  Committee  to 
conduct  all  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland.— [Mr.  Pole  then  rfead 
the  outline  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Meeting  of  the  Committee,  from  th^  Dub- 
lin livening  Herald;  and  stated,  that  a 
•hort-hand  writer  attended  their  debates, 
which  were  regularly  published  in  the 
Irish  newspapers.]— Mr.  O'Connel's  opi- 
nion, with  respect  to  the  general  powers 
of  the  Committee,  accorded  with  the  sense 
of  the  memhers  present,  and  the  resolu- 
tiond  were  carried  unanimously.  Here 
then,  the  House  will  observe,  was  a  doubt 
expressed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  peer,  of 
the  highest  character,  whether  the  Com- 
mittee was  exceeding  its  powers ;  but  still 
the  lord  lieutenant  abstained  from  inter- 
posing :  he  still  remained  firm  to  his  pur- 
pose— a  purpose  which  my  right  hon. 
friend  opposite  to  me  (Mr.  Grattan),  hasi 
•0  lately  characterized  as  the  most  wise 
policy  that  could  be  pursued  in  Ireland, 
viz.  that  of  trying  mild  and  conciliatory 
measures  as  long  as  possible,  consistently 
with  the  safety  of  the  state.  In  the  meet- 
ing,  however,  of  the  1  st  of  December,  the 
Committee  went  still  farther.  On  that 
day,  one  of  the  members,  in  very  strong 
language,  called  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  what  he  described  as  a  very 
great  gnevandb,  which  had  been  suffered 
b^  a  Catholic  soldier.  He  told  the  Com- 
mittee that  thejr  were  the  natural  guar- 
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dians  of  the  rights  of  the  Catholics,  and 
proposed  a  subscription  for  prosecuting 
those  ''  bigotted  delinquents,"  as  he  term- 
ed them,  whatever  their  rank  or  station 
might  be^  by  whom  this  Catholic  soldier 
had  been  injured. 

I  will  nowr  Sir,  shortly  state  to  th» 
House  the  facts  respecting  this  soldier, 
who  was  represented  to  have  been  so 
cruelly  injured,  and  whose  injuries  were 
said  to  have  heen  redressed  by  the  Ca* 
tholic  Committee.  On  the  24th  of  August 
last.  Dr.  Troy,  the  titulatr  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  wrote  to  the  chief  secretary  to 
the  lord  lieutenant,  and  mentioned  the 
case  of  a  soldier  of  the  name  of  Speice, 
who  had  commuted  a  very  severe  sentence 
which  had  been  passed  upon  him  by  a 
court  martial,  by  consenting  to  go  into  a 
regiment  always  employed  upon  foreign 
service.  Dr.  Troy,  in  his  letter,  repre- 
sented this  man's  case  as  being  peculiarly 
hard.  This  letter, by  the  lord  lieutenant^! 
order,  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
commander  of  the  forces,  for  his  opinion 
on  the  subject.  The  commander  of  the 
forces  directly  ordered  the  case  to  be  in- 
vestigated. I  should  have  stated,  that  this 
man  having  been  tried  by  a  regimental 
court  martial,  the  proceedings  had  not 
been  laid  before  the  commander  of  the 
forces.  The  investigation  did  take  place, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  whole  of  the 
sentence  was  remitted.  The  man  was 
brought  back  again,  and  was  freely  dis- 
charged from  the  army.  Dr.  Troy's  ap- 
plication was  made,  as  I  have  already 
said,  in  August,  and  in  December  the  bu- 
siness was  taken  up  in  the  Committee :  the 
matter  was  discussed  with  great  warmth 
and  acrimony  of  language,  out  at  length 
they  admitted  that  justice  had  been  done 
to  the  soldier.  A  motion,  however,  was 
made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  upon 
this  subject,  but  it  was  instantly  rejected. 
The  debates  of  the  Committee,  however, 
boldly  asserted,  that  it  was  through  their 
exertions,  and  by  their  means,  that  the 
wrongs  of  this  soldier  had  been  redressed, 
that  is  to  say,  that  their  exertions  in  De- 
cember had  produced  a  remission  of  his 
sentence,  which  sentence  had  been  com- 
pletely remitted,  by  the  orders  of  govern- 
ment, iti  consequence  of  proceedings  in- 
stituted by  them  in  the  preceding  Au- 
gust !  !  They  told  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  in  the  most  violent  language 
(language  indeed  of  such  a  nature,^bat  I 
almost  doubt  whether  government  was 
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justifiable  in  hnving  refrained  from  prose- 
cuting the  printer  by  whom  it  was  pub- 
lished), that  in  consequence  uf  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Committee,  all  the  Catholic 
loldjers  in  Ireland  had  had  justice  'dqne 
to  them;  that  they  might  now  worship 
their  maker  according  to  their  own  ritual: 
thus  inferring,  that  all  tenderneu,  kind- 
ness, and  justice,  did  not  proceed  from  the* 
government,  but  emanated  from  the  Ca- 
tholic Committee;  and  holding  themselves 
np  as  the  proper  and  exclusive  objects  of 
the  affection  of  the  people ! 

Even  this,  however,  did  not  rouse  the 
indignation  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  who 
felt,  as  he  had  felt  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  forbearance  was  preferable  to  an  ap- 
pearance of  rigour. 

On  the  29th  of  November  the  petition 
was  received  from  the  Sub-coinmittee, 
was  read  in  the  Catholic  Committee,  and 
acknowledged  as  the  petition  of  the  Ca« 
tholics  of  Ireland  ;  at  the  same  Committee 
they  voted  thanks  to  my  right  hon.  friend 
opposite  to  rtie  (Mr.  Grattan],  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  The  petition  having  been  asreed 
to,  it  was  to  oe  presumed,  that  if  the 
Condmittee  were  'constituted  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  a  petition, 
that  their  labours  were  in  nict  at  an  end, 
except  indeed  as  to  the  consideration 
of  the  question  of  the  mode  of  present- 
ing the  petition,  and  the  nominating  the 
persons  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose. 
At  this  time,  however,  it  is  necessary  that 
I  should  -observe,  that  many  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  Catholics .  of  Ireland 
had  become  very  much 'dissatisfied  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and 
with  the  violent,  inflammatory,  and  intem- 
perate language  which  bad  been  used  in 
their  debates.  'Lord  Ffrench,  and  others 
that  I  could  name,  certainly  did  disap- 

frove  of  their  proceeding;  and  here.  Sir, 
think  it  necessary  to  state  to  the  House 
in  the  strongest  manner,  that  it  nev«r  once 
entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  to  take  any  steps 
against  the  Catholics  generally,  or  to  throw 
any  refiectioo  upon  them  as  a  body.  No- 
thingcould  be  further  from  their  intention; 
the  object  of  the  government  was  only  to 
act  against  what  they  knew  to  be  an  illegal 
body,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  proceedings, 
which,  if  not  checked  in  time,  might  lead 
to  the  most  serious  consequences,  even  to 
rebellion.  [Here  tome  ^ntlemen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  laughed.] 
Gemlemtn  may  laugh  if  tbty  please ;  it 


may  appear  a  very  good  joke  to  them,  but  I 
can  assure  them  it  was  no  joke  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Dublin,  who  did  certainly  look  with 
considerable  uneasiness  to  the  proceedings, 
and  th(  intemperate  language  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  lord  lieutenant,  however, 
feeling  that  the  petition  having  been 
agreed  to,  and  that  nothing  remained  for 
the  Committee  to  do  but  to  choose  the 
persons  who  were  to  carry  it  over,  was  of 
opinion,  that  bad  as  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  had  been,  mischievous  as  the 
publication  of  their  debates  had  proved, 
and  great  as  was  the  ferment  occasioned 
in  Dublin  by  the  presence  of  a  Catholic 
Parliament,  as  it  had  been  emphatically 
termed,  the  evil  must  soon  cease,  and  that 
it  was  much'better,  if  possible,  to  allow  it 
to  arrive  at  a  termination  without  any  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  government, 
in  order  to  convince  the  Catholics  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  disposition  to 
interfere  with  them  in  the  framing  or  ma« 
naging  their  petition.  But,  Sir,  the  Ca- 
tholic Committee  did  not  stop  here ;  thn 
next  step  they  took,  about  the  middle  of 
December,  was  to  appoint  a  Committee 
of  Grievances.  This  Catholic  Committee, 
originally  appointed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  preparing  a  petition  to  parliament,  ap* 
pointed  a  Sub-committee  to  inquire  into 
all  the  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
all  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  into  all 
the  indignities  and  insults  which  they 
might  suSer,  or  to  which  they  were  in  con- 
sequence liable. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Committee 
a  member  informed  them,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Dr.  Troy,  which  con-^ 
.tained  an  account  of  some  shocking  acts 
of  bigotry  which  had  been  manifested  in 
the  management  of  the  Foandling  Hospi* 
tal  in  Dublin.  I  have  never  seen  this  let- 
ter of  Dr.  Troy's,  and  therefore  I  can  only 
speak  of  it  from  what  paased  in  the  de- 
bates. It  is  necessary.  Sir,  in  order  that 
the  House  may  understand  this  part  of  the 
subject,  that  I  should  explain  the  nature 
of  the  charitable  institution  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  governed.  The  Foundling  Hospital 
was  established  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
receives  annually  large  parliamentary 
grants.  Every  child  that  is  brought  to  it 
is  received,  wnhout  any  distinction  what- 
ever, and  there  are  generally  aboot  twelve 
hundred  children  in  the  hospital,  and  about 
four  or  five  thousand  are  at  norse  in  the 
country.  The  governors  of  this  hospital  are 
among  the  most  respectable;  indeed,  I 
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may  say  they  are  themoslrespecUble  per- 
sons in  Ireland ;  and  there  is  not  a  single 
institation  in  that  country,  or  perbsps  in 
any  other,  that  is  conducted  in  a  more  ex- 
emplary manner.  All  the  children  re-' 
ceiTed  into  this  hospital  have  some  name 
or  label  brougfit  with  them,  which  is  en* 
tered  into  a  secret  book,,  and  a  number  is 
given  to  the  child,  by  which  it  isdistin* 
gnished  whife  it  remains  in  the  house, 
and  not  by  any  name.  As  this  is  a  govern- 
ment institution,  supported,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  by  parliamentary  grants,  the 
child.ren  that  are  received  into  it  are«  of 
course,  brought  up  in  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  country,  and,  when  appren- 
ticed, they  are  apprenticed  to  Protesunt 
masters.  However,  when  any  person, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  claims  a 
child,  and  states  the  private  name,. or 
mark,  by  which  it  was  distinguished  when 
it  was  received,  the  child  is  instantly  de- 
livered up  to  the  person  making  the  ap- 
plication. I  have  not  seen  Dr,  Troy's 
letter,  but  I  understand  that  it  accused  the 
governors  of  this  institution  of  endeavour- 
ing to  gain  proselytes  to  Protestantism, 
by  contriving  that  no  Catholic  should 
ever  receive  his  child;  and  it  narrated 
a  shocking  circumstance,  which  was  said 
to  have  occurred  in  consequence  of  this 
bigotry — the  marriage  of  a  brother  and 
a  sister,  who  were  ignorant  of  their  mutual 
relationship.  Thisstatement  was,  of  coursie, 
wannly  taken  up  by  the  Committee,  and 
the  debates  which  took  place  upon  the 
subject  were  of  such  a  nature  that  1  will, 
for  the  reason  I  have  already  stated,  re- 
frain from  reading  them.  If  gentlemen 
have  any  cariosity  to  read  the  debates  of 
thu  Committee,  they  will  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  it,  for,  I  understand, 
they  are  about  to  be  published,  by  the  an* 
thority  of  the  Committee,  in  a  portable 
form.  This  case  was  referred  to  tne  Com- 
mittee oi^ Grievances :  thus  they  proceeded, 
but  the  government  still  forbore  to  inter- 
pose. In  the  meantime,  the  Catholic  Com* 
mittee  continued  to  meet  from  week  to 
week,  and  sometimes  twice  a  week  :  they 
adopted,  as  far  as  they  could,  ail  the  forms 
of  the  Huqse  of  Commons.  Their  de- 
bates were  attended  by  short-hand  writers, 
and  were  published  regularly  in  the  Irish 
newspapers. 

About  the  beginningof  January  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  stated,  that  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Grievances  had  nearly  prepared 
their  report,  which  consisted  of  three  hun- 
ted folio  pages.    At  this  time»  the  House 
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will  recollect,  that  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Catholic  Committee  was  originally  ap» 
pointed  was  effected ;  the  petition,  to  Pai^ 
liament  had  been  prepared  and  agreed 
upon.  It  was  proposed,  that  this  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Grievances  should  be 
printed,  that  it  might  be  circulated 
throughout  Ireland ;  and  it  was  proposed, 
though  by  what  means  that  was  to  be  re- 
gularly effected,  I  really  do  not  know,  to 
lay  a  copy  of  it  on  the  table  of  this  House. 
One  of  these  grievances  was,  the  number 
of  offices  which  it  was  said  Catholics  wera 
incapable  of  possessing,  and  which,  in  this 
report,  were  made  to  amount  to  32,000. 

It  cannot  be  supposed.  Sir,  that  during 
such  proceedings  as  I  have  been  detailing, 
Dublin  was  in  a  very  tranquil  state;  in  fact 
they  had  produced  a  considerable  effect 
upon  the  public  mind,  not  only  in  Dublin, 
but  in  every  part  of  Ireland.  The  quiet 
and  well-disposed  people,  seeing  that  no 
steps  had  been  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
dangerous  proceedings,  began  to  think 
that  the  government  of  Ireland  was  really 
dissolved.  Indeed,  Sir,  nothing  could 
have  justified  the  lord  lieuLeuant,  and  those 
who  had  the  honour  to  advise  him,  in  their 
abstinence,  but  the  expectation  which  they 
naturally  entertained,  that  every  meeting 
of  this  Committee  would  be  the  last. 

The  right  hon.  and  learned  gent,  has 
endeavoured  to  cdnvince  the  House,  that 
the  Circular  Letter  of  the  Committee  was 
matter  of  notoriety,  and  had  been  actually 
communicated  to  the  public  through  the 
channel  of  the  Dublin  newspapers  ;  but  I 
defy  the  right  •  hon.  and  learned  gent,  to 
shew  that  such  was  the  fact,  it  is  true, 
that  in  a  debate  which  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  December,  some  symptoms  ap- 
peared of  the  intention  of  these  gentlemen 
to  increase  their  number;  but  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  gent,  is  in  an  error,. if 
he  conceives  that  the  intention  was  mani- 
fested in  the  decided  manner  which  it  af- 
terwards assumed.  In  December  a  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to,  desiring  the  secretary 
of  the  Committee  to  correspond  with  some 
gentlemen  in  the  country,  who  were 
friendly  to  their  viewa,  but  not  a  word  was 
said  about  any  election.  Afterwards,  a 
guarded  resolution  was  adopted,  stating  that 
an  augmentation  of  the  number  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  desirable,  and  that  the  manage* 
roent  of  that  augmentation  should  be  vested 
in  a  Sub-committee.  Still,  however,  not  a 
word  of  the  Circular  Letter  until  the  I9tb 
•f  January.  On  the  23d  of  January  the 
Irish  goverament  bacane  poieesstd  of  tb« 
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£3tct,  that  such  a  letter  had  been  written 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Commit^ 
tee,  and  that  several  answers  had  been  rei- 
Reived  thereto ;  but  of  the  nature  of  the 
letter,  or  of  the  answers^  they  were  wholly 
ignorant  To  shew,  however,  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  augmentation  suggest^ 
in  Decendber,  I  beg  to  state  (what  I  think 
in  candour,  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gent,  might  have  stated),  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  members,  who  declared,  that 
when  to  Che  36  representatives  of  pa- 
rishes, ten  members  should  be  added  from 
each  county,  the  whole  <'  would  make  a 
greater  number  than  he  had  ever  seen  at. 
any  aggregate  meeting.'' 

To  proceed,  however,  with  the  history 
of  the  Committee.  It  adJQurned  from 
week  to  week,  under  the  pretext  of  afford- 
ing assistance  to  lord  Fingal  in  the  con- 
,  veyance  of  the  Petition ;  but  at  every 
meeting  a  violent  and  inflammatory  debate 
almost  invariably  took  place.  The  prin- 
cipal Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  be- 
come more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee,  as  abusing 
the  lenity  of  government,  and  injuring,  by 
the  intemperance  of  their  conduct,  the 
cause  which  they  were  assembled  to  sup- 
port. On  the  2d  of  February  they  agreed 
unanimously  to  a  resolution,  that  the  Peti- 
tion of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  should  be 
transmitted  to  Parliament.  On  the  same 
day  a  resolution  was  proposed,  that  the 
Catholic  Committee  had  exceeded  its 
powers,  by  agreeing  to  augment  its  num- 
bers by  the  addition  of  ten  members  from 
every  county  in  Ireland.  Ihis  motion 
produced  a  very  warm  debate,  and  was 
finally  rejected.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate lord  Ffrench  made  use  of  the  ibllow- 
ing  expressions : — "  You  were  appointed 
for  a  specific  purpose  ;  your  commission  is 
ended— Ireland  is  sick  of  this  business ! 
00  yon  mean  to  erect  yourselves  into  a 
perpetual  government?''-— The  Commit- 
tee, however,  would  not  acknowledge  that 
their  powers  were  terminated;  and,  in- 
stead 6f  ending  the  business  altogether, 
they  adjourned  to  the  9th  of  February. 
Still  the  lord  lieutenant  forbore  to  inter- 
pose the  authority  of  government,  satisfied 
that  a  crisis  was  fast  approaching. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
9th  of  February,  several  of  the  members 
indulged  in  the  most  violent  and  intempe- 
rate language.  One  gentleman,  in  parti- 
cular, professed  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  lord  Fmgar,  one  of  the  most  loyal  of 
.  iha  Catholic  body ;  a  nobleman  in  erery 


way  highly  estimable,  and  whom  no  man 
could    know  without    admiring.        Lord 
Fingal,  it  appears,  had  been   accnsed    of 
supporting  the  Veto,  of  concurring  in  the 
Union,  and  of  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
lord  Wellington.^    But  the  defence  Which 
this  gentleman  professed  to  make  for  his 
lordship,  was  in  fact  the  most  libeUous  ac- 
cusation.   I  do  not  wish  to  read  any  part 
of  this  ipeech  to  the  House,  because  the 
language  was  so  extremely  violent.     The 
speakier    did    that   which   nobody    ever 
thought  of  doing  before,  he     identified 
the  whole  Catholic  Body  with  the  rebels 
of  1798.     I  really  do  not  know  whether 
the  government  of  Ireland  were  not  cul- 
pable   for   not    having   prosecuted    the 
printer  for  the  publication  of  this  most  in- 
flammatory^ speech : — [Here  there  was  a 
general  cry  of  read !  read !  and  Mr.  Pole 
proceeded  to  read  the  following   extract 
Irom  the  speech  of  a  gentleman]: — 

* Return,  my  lord,  before  I  speak 

'  of  the  first  charge,  to  the  times  of  that 
'  Union,  and  recollect  the  state  of  Irish 
'  Catholics ;  of  your  population,  the  mass 
'  dispersed,  the  boldest  slain,  the  patriots 
'  endungeoned  and  enchained,  the  remain- 
'  der  mute  and  disarmed.  In  this  combi« 
'  nation  of  overthrow  and  captirity,  lord 
'  Fingal  was  prominently  loyal.  How 
'  much  would  your  exterminators  have 
'  given  that  lord  Fingal  were  arrayed 
'  against  the  laws !  that  they  shoula  be 
<  able  to  say,  they  had  caught  id  the  fact 
'  of  treason,  all  our  virtues  and  all  our 
'  pride !     In  that  crisis  of  sorrow  and  of 

*  infamy,  you  will   find  lord  Fingal]  the 
'  man  of  the  people ;  you  will  find  him, 

*  after  the  battle  at  Tara,  petitioning  quar- 
'  ter  for  the  men  against  whom  he  bad 

'  fought ;  you  will  find  him  petitioning  ' 
'  for  the  best  of  men,  and  the  most  ob- 
'  noxious  to  those  exterminators-r^for  the  ' 
'  venerable  Broughatl,  now  no  more,  and 
f  for  him  whose  presence  would  give  ho- 
'  nour  to  this  meeting,  of  which  he  is 
'a  part— for  James  Dixon.  You  will 
'  find,  that  if  he  assumed  the  livery  of 
'  your  oppressors,  it  was  chiefly  that  he 
'  might  save  or  intercede  for  the  op- 
« pressed.^ 

[Some  gentlemen  asked  Mr.  Pole  across 
the  table,  from  which  paper  he  had  read 
this  extract?  He  replied,  either  firom  the 
Evening  Post  or  the  Evening  Herald,  he 
believed  it  was  from  the  latter  paper,  and 
he  was  sure  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
Me  would  not  dispute  its  authenticity.] 

Up  to  this  time  no  step  had  been  uken 
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bv  the  goTenunent  of  Ireland;  they  had 
cnerished  the  expectation,  that  any  inter* 
ferenee  on  their  part  would  have  been  un- 
neceaaary ;  but  ,the  ^AHacv  of  that  hope 
l)egan  to  maniieat  itself.  Ine  gDvernment 
wa%.aasailed  on  all  sides  by  the  peaceable 
and  loyal  people  of  Ireland,  to  take  some 
steps  to  avert  the  dangerous  consequences 
with  which  the  proceedings  of  thjs  Com- 
mittee threatened  the  country. 

I  hope.  Sir,  that  in  the  tedions,  but  ne- 
cessary detail  which  I  have  gone  through, 
I  have  convinced  the  House  of  the  great 
difference  which  subsisted  between  the 
principles  and  conduct  of  the  Committee 
of  1 809  and  the  Committee  of  1 8 1 0.  The 
conduct  of  the  latter  certainly  did  cause 
great  oneauness  to  the  government  of  Ire- 
uud,  and  to  all  loyal  men.  Representa- 
tioDs  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
conniry  ;  and  the  lenity  and  forbearance 
of  the  lord  lieutenant  was  loudly  censured. 
Urns  it  appeared,  that  the  Irish  govern- 
ment were  censured  by  one^et  of  men  for 
severity,  and  by  another  for  its  forbearance. 
But  I  submit  it  to  the  candour  of  this 
House  and  the  public,  whether,  under  the 
circumstances  I  have  stated,  the  lord 
lieutenant  appears  to  have  acted  towards 
the  Catholics  with  rigor ;  or  whether  he 
has  taken  any  measures  whatever,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  exercising  the  just  right 
which  they  possessed,  of  petitioning  Par- 
liament, or  his  Majesty,  or  the  Regent,  on 
the  subject  of  their  claims?  I  am  appre- 
hensive that  the  lord  lieutenant  was  raiher 
liable  to  the  contrary  imputation.  It  may 
be  so.  In  my  conscience,  however,  I  be- 
lieve that  his  grace  has  acted  wisely ;  and 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  the 
advice  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  give  the  lord 
lieutenant  on  the  occasion,  met  with  the 
entire  approbation  of  the  lord  chancellor 
and  the  attorney  general  of  Ireland. 
Many  had  ^been  the  consultations  of  the 
Irish  cabinet  with  respect  to  the  propriety 
of  ixk  application  to  the  British  cabinet  lor 
instructions ;  but  the  result  of  their  deli- 
berations always  was,  that  it  was  better  to 
go  as  far  as  the  public  peace  would  permit, 
without  ^ty  interference  of  authority. 
But,  Sir,  I  reall  V  am  at  a  lou  to  determine, 
from  the  speecti  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  gent.,  whether  the  Irish  gevern- 
m^it  are,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  be 
attacked  for  tlieir  lenity  or  for  their  harsh- 
ness. 2Some  hon.  gentlemen  aeemed^to 
wish  to  accuse  them  of  both.  I  am  sure, 
luiwever^  that  my  right  hon,  friend  oppo- 
site to  me  (Mr.  Grattan)  will  i^  tbmk 


that  we  acted  with  too  much  forbearance; 
for  I  understood  him  to  have  said,  in  bis 
speech  upon  a  late  occasion,  that  it  was  the 
jLMiy  of  the  government  of  Ireland  to  risk 
something  K>r  the  purpose  of  evincing  a 
greater  tenderness  towards  the  Catholics 
than  towards  any  other  set  of  men  in  Ire- 
land. Precisely  in  the  spirit  of  that  re- 
mark. Sir,  has  the  Irish  government  acted. 
I  know  that  in  any  other  case  the  lord 
lieutenant  would  have  interfered  much 
sooner ;  and  1  can  take  upon  myself  to 
assert,  that  if  the  Committee  bad  been  a 
ProtestanCp  a  Dissenting,  or  an  Orange 
Committee,  instead  of  a  Catholic  one,  it 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  so 
long  unmolested.  It  was  on  a  calm  and 
del3)erate  balance  of  motives,  and  with  a 
full  feeling  for  the  responsibility  incurred, 
that  the  lord  lieutenant  adopted  that  line 
of  conduct  which  appeared  to  him  best 
calculated  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  so- 
vereign and  of  the  country. 

I  really  feel  it  necessary  to  apologise 
to  the  House  for  taking  up  so  much  time ; 
but  upon  so  important  a  question,  1  con 
ceive  it  to  be  my  doty  to  put  the  Hou> 
in  the  full  possession  of  all  the  facts  of  t 
case. 

I^iow  come.  Sir,  to  the  other  part  of 
the  charge  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gent  The  House  will  recollect,  that  1 
have  brought  the  proceedings  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Committee  down  to  the  9th  of  Feb. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Hay's  circular  letter 
of  the  1st  of  January,  the  Irish  govern- 
ment never  saw  ft  until  the  10th  o(f  Feb. 
I  know,  at  least  I  understand,  that  a  no- 
ble lord  stated  in  apother  place,  that  ha 
was  in  possession  of  that  letter  early^  in 
January.  That  is  very  possible— 4hat  no- 
ble lord  may  be  more  in  the  confidence 
of  those  from  whom  that  letter  emanated^ 
than  the  Irish  government  are.  It  may 
be  contended,  that  the  Ijrish  government, 
in  not  having  obtained  this  letter  sooner, 
had  shewn  themselves  supine  and  unfit 
for  office.  In  answer  to  this  charge,  I  c$in 
only  say,  that  every  fair  means  of  obtain- 
ing that  information  was  resorted  to ;  that 
great  diligence  was  used  upon  that  par- 
ticular subject,  by  the  persons  whose  duty 
it  was  to  receive  information  ;  and  yet  it 
is  most  true  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hay  wa^ 
not  known  to  me  until  the  period  I  have 
mentioned.  But  whether  the  governmeAt 
were  censurable  or  not,  for  not  obtaining 
infon^ation  upon  this  subject  at  an  earlier 
period,  is  not  now  the  question  before  tho 
Hoi]ae.-*The  question  ia«  whether,  when 
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they  did  obtain  the  information;  the  course 
they  pursued  was  justifiable  and  proper  ? 
On  the  lOth  of  February,  then,  the  Irish 
government  obtained  a  copy  of  this  cir- 
cular letter,  and  at  the  same  time  received 
private  iuformation  of  the  most  secret  na- 
ture^ that  several  thousand  copies  of  that 
letter  were  circulating  in  Ireland ;  that 
many  members  of  the  augmented  Com- 
mittee had  been  returned ;  that  some  of 
them  had  actually  arrived  in  Dublin ;  and 
that  the  whole  of  them  were  expected  to 
ailve  time  enough  for  the  meeting  of 
the  1 6th  of  February,  or  at  latest  for  that 
of  the  23d«  We  were  also  informed,  that 
the  letter  had  been  penned  by  the  lawyers 
belonging  to  the  Catholic  Committee,  and 
that  great  pains  had  been  taken  to  keep 
within  the  letter  of  tbe  law^  and  to  avoid 
-incurring  its  penalties,  the  object,  being 
to  obtain  a  complete  representative  body 
from  all  the  counties  of  Ireland,  under  the 
pretext  of  assisting  in  managing  the  pe- 
tition. It  was  also  stated,  that  when  all 
the  members  had  arrived,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic convention  had  assembled,  it>wouId 
be  kept  sitting,  for  the  purpose  of  diffus- 
ing throughout  Ireland  the  flame  which 
tbe  Committee  had  raised  in  Dublin. 
The  Irish  government  also  received  ipi^for- 
mation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  elections 
'had  been,  and  were  to  be,  conducted. 
One  main  object,  ifappeared,  was  to  se- 
cure secrecy ;  and  names  were  sent  down 
from  Dublin,  of  particular  persons  resident 
IB  that  city,  whom  the  Committee  recom- 
mended to  be  returned  as  delegates  from 
certain  places ;  and  by  this  contrivance  it 
was  expected  that  a  full  attendance  would 
Always  be  secured.  Such  was  the  nature 
of  the  infbrmation  received  by  the  Irish 
government,  and  on  that  information  they 
acted! 

The  right  hon.  and  learned  gent,  hat 
asked  me  repeatedly  in  a  very  pointed 
manner,  whether,  before  I  took  upon  my- 
self to  write  the  letter  to  the  sherifis  and 
chief  magistrates  of  Ireland,  I  had  taken 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor 
general  of  Ireland  ?  Sir,  that  right  hon. 
and  learned  gent,  once  filled  a  high  offi- 
cial situation  in  Ireland ;  under  the  duke 
of  Bedford's  administration  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  geut.  held  the  office  of  lord 
high  chancellor  \  and  another  right  hon. 
gent.,  who  sits  near  him,  filled,  at  the 
same  time,  theoffice  of  chief  secretary  to 
the  lord  lieutenant.  Now,  Sir,  I  will  ask 
that  right  htfn.  and  learned  gent*,  if  at 
that  period  the  gavernment  o^'  Ireland  had 
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received  information  similar  to  that  which 
I  have  now  commtmicated  to  the  House, 
what  be  would  have  advised  his  friend, 
the  chief  secretary,  to  do?  Would  he  not 
have  advised  him  to  state  the  facts  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  and  to  propose  to  the  lord 
lieutenant  to  send  for  lord  chancellor  Pon- 
sonby,  for  Mr.  attorney  general  Plunket, 
and  for  Mr.  solicitor  general  Bushe,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a  cabinet  council 
on  the  subject?  The  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed g^nt.' assuredly  ought,  and  I  am   per-  ' 
suaded  would  have  done  so.     Sir,  that  wits 
precisely  the  course  which    I    adopted. 
Lord  chancellor  Ponsonby  could  not  be 
sent  for,  because  he  was  not  in  office,  but . 
lord  chancellor  Manners  was  summoned 
to   attend    the  council.       Mr.   attorney 
general  Plunket  could  not  be  summoned, 
for  the  same  reason,  but  Mr.  attorney  ge- 
neral Saurin  was.     The  solicitor  general, 
Mr.  Bushe,did  not  attend  the  council,  be- 
cause he  was  at  that  time  absent  in  the 
country,  attending  a  special  commission  ; 
but  I   have  great  satisfaction  in   stating, 
that  upon  his  return  to  town,  he  approved, 
in  the  fullest  manner,  of  every  step  which 
had  been  taken,  and  confirmed  that  opi- 
nion under  his  own  hand.    The  right  hon. 
and  learned  gent,  knows  lord   Manners, 
and   Mr.  Saurin,  and  Mr.  Bushe  ;     and 
knows  the  weight  that  is  due  to  their  opi- 
nions.    I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
characters  of  these  great  men,  because  I 
feel  that  I  should  not  do  justice  to  them. 
But  it  is  the   happiness  of  my  life  to  be 
enabled  to  say,  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  transaction  I  did  not  take  one  sin- 
gle step,  nay,  I  did  not  even  write  the  let- 
ter to  lord  Ffrench,  on  which  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  gent,  has  thought  fit  to 
comment,   without  the  concurrence  and 
full  approbation  of  those  great  men.    The 
very  last  words  that  lord  Manners  sftid  to 
me,  when  I  was  quitting  the  Irish  shore, 
were,  •*  I  will  never  forgive  you  if  you  do 
not  make  me  prominent  in  this  business. 
Let  me  have  my  full  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility/'—At  these  meeting:^  of  the  can, 
binet  council  in  Dublin,  the  lord  lieutenant 
presided.  The,right  hon.  and  learned  gent, 
has  asked,  why  the  benefit  of  the  lord 
chief  justice's  opinion  was  not  taken,  as  it 
might  have  been,  at  a  meeting  of  the  privy 
council  ?  I  will  tell  the  House  why.    The 
lord  chief  justice  of  Ireland  was  not  con- 
sulted.    Because  if  any  of  the  individuals 
whose  conduct  was  under  consideration^ 
had  been  apprehended  and  brought  to.  trial, 
the  krd  chief  justice  must  of  course  haya 
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presided ;  ind  whatever  may  be  the  opii* 
nion  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gent, 
opposite  to  me»  upon  this  sabject,  I  dis* 
tiained  to  ase  any  means  by  which  a  stain 
t:ould  be  thrown  otk  the  purity  of  a  court 
ofJQslice. 

On  a  fall  and  dispauionate  considera- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case> 
the  goTernment  were  of  opinion  that  the 
proper  coarse  to  be  pursued  was  the  one 
which  has  been  adopted.  It  was  resolred 
•  that  the  attorney  general  should  frame  a 
letter  to  the  sherim  and  chief  magistrates^ 
atating  the  law  of  the  case,  and  calling 
upon  the  magistrates  .to  enforce  it.  But 
when  this  letter  was  framed  and  sent,  the 
Irish  go?ernment  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  law  was  not  likely  to  be  put  in 
force  against  any  man  for  any  thing  that 
was  pastf  and  that  it  would  only  be  made 
to  operate  prospectively;  ana  the  fad 
turned  out  exactly  so;  not  one  man  was 
arrested — not  one  held  to  bail,  except  a 
printer  at  Gal  way,  who  persisted  in  adver* 
ttsing  a  meeting  in  contravention  of  the 
act. 

The  lord  lieutenant,  always  animated 
by  feelings  of  tenderness  towards  the 
Roman  Catholics,  even  wht^n  he  was 
forced  to  act,  determined  that  no  indivi- 
dual should  be  taken  up  or  punished  for 
that  which  was  past.  The  attorney  ge- 
neral was  directed  to  frame  this  letter  to 
the  sheriffi^  stating  the  law  of  the  caw,  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  have  the  eifect  of 
inducing  those  persons,  who  were  engaged 
in  the  plan,  to  desist,  when  they  found 
they  were  acting  in  direct  violation  of  an 
act  of  parliamc'nt.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  expression  in  the  letter, 
*'  unlawful  assembly,"  as  applied  to  the 
Catholic  Committee ;  and  it  has  been  cop* 
tended,  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  name 
the  Roman  Catholics.  I  hope  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  gent,  will  do  tlie  lord 
chancellor  and, the  attorney  general  of 
Ireland  the  justice  to  sappose,  that  these 
were  circamstances  which  did  not  escape 
their  acoleness,  but  having  received  the 
informatioh  which  I  have  detailed  to  the 
House,  they  thought  they  could  not  avoid 
atating  the  fact  in  the  letter.  As  Mr.  Hay 
had  addressed  his  letter  to  Catholics,  and 
directed  that  Catholics  shonld  be  sent  from 
the  counties  to  augment  the  body  calling 
itself  the  Catholic  Committee ;  and  as  the 
information  in  the  possession  of  govern- 
ment  was  sufficient^  in  the  opinion  of  the. 
law  officers  of  the  crown,  to  prove  that 
body  an  mUawfal  aaiembly,  it  was  thought 


impossible  to  take  any  step  towards  stop- 
ping the  elections^  or  towards  preventing 
the  Committee  from  continuing  their  illegal 
proceedings,  without  naming  both  uie 
Catholics  and  the  Committee.  With  re« 
gard  to  the  question  of  law,  I  certainly 
shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  with  the 
right  hon.  learned  gent,  upon  it,  as  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  acquainted  witii  legal 
subtleties.  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  though 
such  arrogance  has  been  aUributed  to  me» 
I  never  presumed  to  take  any  legal  steps 
without  having  recurrence  to*the  best  ad- 
vice. I  cannot  but  observe  here.  Sir,  that 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  are  very  different  to- 
night from  what  I  understand  ihey  were 
upon  a  former  occasion.  He  has  n«t  now 
spoken  of  the  Convention  Act  as  an  obso- 
lete law,  but  he  has  taken  the  ground 
which,  I  understand,  was  taken  by  a  noble 
lord  in  another  place,  viz.  that  ir  the  lord 
lieutenant  thought  il  expedient  to  proceed 
as  he  has  done,  he  ought  to  have  issued  a 
proclamation.  Now,  Sir,  what  were  the 
circumstances  of  efais  case  ?  There  was  the 
law  of  the  land,  an  act  of  parliament,  in 
full  force ;  in  such  force,  indeed,  that  the 
very  persons  against  whom  it  was  to  ope- 
rate, recognized  it  in  every  part  of  their 
proceedings  by  their  efFjrts  to  avoid  coming 
within  its  provisions.  It  is  obvious,  that 
the  Committee  had  this  act  always  in  their 
view;  and  I  defy  the  most  ingenious  man 
in  the  House  to  look  fairly  at  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  Committees  of  1809 
and  1810,  and  to  controvert  that  proposi- 
tion. Until  an  occa^iion  occurred  wliich 
required  the  exercise  of  the  Covenlion 
Law,  of  course  it  could  not  operate :  that 
occasion  did  occur,  and  I  really  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  upon  what  ground  it  is  con- 
tended, that  a  proclamation  ought  to  have* 
been  previously  issued.  Proclamations 
are  only  resorted  to  in  particular  cases  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Insurrection  Act, 
which  was  not  always  in  force;  The  go- 
vernment, when  it  felt  itself  called  upon 
to  put  that  act  into  execution,  must,  by 
the  law,  announce  that  intention  by  a  pro- 
clamation ;  but,  in  the  case  of  an  act  of 
parliament  always  in  full  fo'xe,  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  government  was  bound  to 
issue  a  proclamation  bef'oie  th  y  acted 
upon  iu  A  ca^e  also  occurred  the  other  ' 
dav  in  Ireland,  in  which  the  isbui ng  of  a 
proclamation  was  necessary ;  I  ut«'an  in 
the  case  of  the  application  of  the  minufac^ 
torers  to  government  for  relief,  hi  that 
case,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
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issued  to  them,  but  as  there  was  no  act  of 
parliament  in  force  upon  the  subject,  and 
parliament  were  not  sitting,  the  advance 
was  necessarily  made  under  the  authority 
of  a  proclamation.  Under  such  circum- 
stances as  those  I  ha?e  stated,  a  procla- 
mation is  proper;  but  I  never  before  heard 
it  contended,  that  a  proclamation  was  ne- 
cessary to  enforce  tne  statute  law  of  the 
land. 

I  trust.  Sir,  I  do  not  flatter  myself,  when 
I  express  a  hope  that  Ihave  now  satisfied 
the  House,  that,  when  the  Irish  govern- 
ment thooffht  it  necessary  to  adopt  some 
measures  for  the  security  of  the  public 
peace ;  when  this  letter,  of  which  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  gent,  complains  so 
much,  was  issued,  the  Catholic  Committee 
had  assumed  a  new  shape ;  that  it  had  ar- 
rogated powers  very  different,  and  much 
more  extensive  than  those  with  which  it 
was  originalhr  invested ;  in  short,  that  it 
had  taken  a  form  highly  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  country.  I  hope  I  have 
proved  that  the  Irish  government  conti- 
nued to  act  upon  a  system  of  forbearance 
and  lenity  until  it  was  compelled,  in  point 
of  duty,  and  called  upon  from  every  part, 
of  the  country,  to  adopt  the  measures  that 
might  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  public 
peace.  Most  undoubted ly.  Sir,  if  the  in- 
telligence which  Ihave  just  detailed  to  the 
House,  had  reached  the  Irish  government 
time  enough  to  have  enabled  them  to  have 
taken  the  opinion  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  they  would  have  done  it ; 
but  it  is  evident,  from  what  I  have  stated, 
that  the  Irish  government  could  not  have 
delayed  taking  the  step  it  was  compelled 
to  take,  without  allowing  the  Catholic 
Convention,  or  Parliament,  as  lord  Ffrench 
had  called  it,  to  have  had  at  least  one 
meeting,  the  effects'  of  which  might  not 
have  been  easily  effaced.  The  Irish  go- 
vernment felt  also,  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
tr^quillity  of  the  country,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  elections  in  the  dinerent  •parts  of 
Ireland  which  had  actually  coinmenced, 
and  to  shew  the  people  in  general  the 
danger  they  were  incurring,  and  the  un- 
pleasant predicament  in  which  they  were 
involving  themselves,  by  acting  in  con- 
formity to  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Cathohc  Committee.  In  this  point  of 
view,  the  letter  to  the  magistrates  was  a 
letter  of  precaution,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  it  produced  the  most  beneficial  ef- 
fects. The  country  is  in  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity, the  meetings  for  the  electiong 


have  been  checked,  and  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  bringing  the  Ca* 
tholic  Committee  to  a  proper  sense  of  its 
situation. 

I  come  now.  Sir,  to '  the  consideratioa 
of  that  part  of  the  subject  upon  which  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  gent,  has  dwelt  so 
much,  I  mean  the  direct  communication 
that  took  place  between  government  and 
lord  Ffrench.  As  soon  as  the  meeting 
had  been  declared  an  unlawful  one  by  the 
authorities  I  have  mentioned,  it  became  , 
the  duty  of  government  to  prevent  it  from 
again  assembling  without  interruption. 
Having  obtained  information  that  it  was 
to  meet  at  a  particular  place  on  a  certain 
day,  government  determined  to  enforce 
the  act  of  parliament,  by  dispersing  the 
assembly,  but  in  doing  so  the  magistrates 
were  instructed  to  act  with  the  utmost 
mildness  and  conciliation. 

The  rieht  hon,  and  learned  gent,  has 
attempted  to  throw  some  ridicule  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject,  and  to  repre^nt 
me  as  deserving  all  the  blame,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  belongs  to  the  transaction. 
Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  decline  any  of  the 
responsibility  which  is  necessarily  at- 
tached to  the  situation  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  hold,  but  I  must  repeat,  that 
during  every  part  of  this  business,  I  acted 
with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the 
noble  and  learned  persons  to  whom' I  have 
alluded.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
gent,  says,  be  has  seen  two  different  ac- 
counts of  what  passed  when  the  magis- 
trates went  to  the  meeting,  the  one  signed 
by  alderman  Darley  and  Mr.  Babington,* 

*  The  following  is  the  account  given 
by  alderman  Darley  and  Mr.  Babington : 
Folke  Office,  JervU  Street, 
Feb.  23,  1811. 

**  Pursuant  to  the  directions  of  govern- 
ment, alderman  Darley  and  Mr.  Babing- 
ton repaired  to  the  house  of  Fitepatrick, 
in  Capel-street,  where  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Committee  had  been  used  to  assemble. 
They  asked  Fitzpatrick  if  there  was  then 
a  meeting  of  Catholics  in  his  house  ?  He 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  ushered  the 
magistrates  to  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
where  from  forty  to  fifty  gentlemen  were 
assembled. 

**  On  the  table  lay  some  copies  of  the 
Catholic  petition,  which  the  persons  then 
present  were  in  the  act  of  signing.  Mr. 
nay,  who  was  at  the  table,  said,  gentle- 
men, such  of  you  as  have  signed  the  pe- 
tition for  the  Commons  and  not  for  the 
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and  the  other  An*  anonymous  one,  and  that 
he  did  not  know  which  to  believe.  [Mr. 
Ponaonby  said  it  was  not  an  anonymous  ac* 

Lords*  be  so  good  as  to  corae  forward  and 
sign.  Immediately  after  the  magistrates 
entered  theroom«  lord  Ffrench  was'ci^Iled 
to  the  chair. 

"  Lord  Ffrench  demanded  of  the  ma- 
gistrates by  what  authority  thev  came 
there  }  Alderman  Darley  replied,  tliat  un- 
derstanding the  meeting  to  be  a  meeting 
of  the  Catholic  Committee,  he  must  re- 
quest of  them,  as  a  magistrate,  to  disperse. 
Lord  Ffrench  asked  if  the  order  was  from 
goTemment?  Alderman  Darley  said^  cer- 
tainly. 

«'  Lord  Ffrench  assured  the  ma^strates 
that  that  meeting  was  not  the  Catholic 
Conamittee-^and  that  be  sat  as  chairman 
of  no  Committee,  but  as  chairman  of  a 
meeting  of  Catholic  gentlemen,  for  the 
purpose  of  signing  and  forwarding  a  pe- 
tition to  Parliament.  Lord  Ffrench^  said, 
it  was  right  to  warn  alderman  Darley, 
that  by  taking  such  steps  towards  that 
meeting,  he  might  be  the  Rrst  person  to 
disturb  the  peace.  Alderman  Darley  ex- 
pressed the  regret  he  felt  at  discharging 
so  painful  a  duty,  and  said  that  we  were 
unattended  by  even  a  peace  officer ;  that, 
however,  our  duty  most  be  done. 

''  Lord  Ffrench  said,  he  had  as  high  a 
respect  for  the  laws  as  any  one,  and  said 
if  the  magistrates  began  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  he  hoped  he  should  be  the  last  man 
turned  out— he  said,  had  be  been  treated 
as  he  might  have  expected,  by  Mr.  Pole, 
before  any  harsh  step  was  talcen  towards 
a  meeting  of  that  body  to  which  he  be- 
longed, by  having  been  sent  for,  he  could 
have  so  explained  the  nature  of  the  meet- 
ing as  to  prevent  the  interference  of  a 
magistrate;  he  added,  that  he  in  his  own 
person  had  an  additional  claim,  conceiv- 
ing himself  an  hereditary  counsellor  to 
the  crown. 

'*  Mr.  Babington  said,  that  the  magis- 
trates had  the  highest  respect  for  his  lord- 
ship; that  his  sole  object  in  remaining 
was  to  try  the  question — we  would  do  any 
thing  to  facilitate  the  matter — that  force 
was  repugnant  to  our  feelings,  and  that 
we  hoped  they '  would  quietly  submit. 
S>me  gentlemen  replied,  there  was  no 
question  to  try;  that  no  individual  in  the 
room  would  resist  the  laws,  and  that  no 
force  was  necessary  ;  that  they  would  go 
any  where  With  us. 

"Alderman  Darley  was  asked  if  he 


eomit.}  Well  then,  the  account  published 
by  the  Catholic  Committee;  but  he  says  he 
does  not  know  which  to  believe.  Sir^  it  that 


had  a  written  information ;  to  which  he 
answered  that  he  had. 

"Sir  Edward  Bellew  asked,  if  it  was 
the  order  of  government  to  disperse  any 
meeting  of  Roman  Catholics  ? 

"  Alderman  Darley  having  information 
that  the  Committee  was  to  be  there  assem- 
bled, and  having  positive  directions  to 
disperse  the  Catholic  Committee,  con- 
ceived himself  justified,  in  reply  to  sir 
Edward  Bellew's  question,  to  say,  that  his 
orders  were,  to  disperse  any  meeting  at 
that  house. 

"  Lord  Ffrench  then  asked  him,  would 
he  not  pause  before  he  took  that  step«^ 
would  he  shut  the  door  against  th^ir  right 
to  petition  ?  and  proposed  that  he  should 
wait  on  Mr.  Pole,  and  explain  the  nature 
of  their  meetinsN  , 

"  Alderman  Darley  seeming  to  decline^ 
lord  Ffrench  then  asked  alderman  Darley^ 
would  he  commit  the  peace  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  take  on  himself  the  responsibi- 
lity, without  making  this  trial?  Lord 
Ffrench  added,  if  it  was  the  wish  of  Mr* 
Pole,  he  and  any  three  or  five  of  the  gen- 
tlemen present  would  wait  on  him.  Al- 
derman Darley  having  consulted  with 
Mr.  Babington,  at  length  agreed  that  he 
would  wait  upon  Mr.  Pole.  Mr.  Babing- 
ton remained  in  the  room  during  his  a&* 
sence.  Lord  Ffrench  said,  if  thought  ne* 
cessary,  that  no  gentleman  would  leave 
the  room  during  the  absence  of  alderman 
Darley,  nor  should  any  other  person  be 
permitted  to  enter.  Some  person  said 
that  that  could  not  be,  as  it  was  an  open 
meeting,  in  the  absence  of  aldermaa 
Darley,  Mr.  Hussey  asked  Mr.  Babing- 
ton, if  he  had  a  written  information  ?  Mr. 
Babington  replied,  that  he  had  better  not 
speak  on  that  business  till  alderman  Dar- 
ley returned, 

''  Alderman  Darley  having  returned 
from  Mr.  Pole«  stated,  that  as  lord  Ffrench 
had  assured  the  magistrates  that  the  meet- 
ing was  not  the  Catholic  Committee^  but 
a  meeting  of  Catholic  gentlemen,  for  the 
purpose  of  signing  and  forwarding  their 
petition  to  parliament,  it  was  the  order  of 
government,  that  the  magistrates  should 
not  by  any  means  interrupt  them.  Al- 
derman Darley  having  again  asked  lord 
Ffrench  whether  that  was  a  meeting  of 
the  Catholic  Committee,  or  a  meeting  of 
Catholic  gentlemen  for  the    purpose  of 
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right  hon.  and  learned  gent,  does  not 
choose  to  belisye  the  account  given  by 
alderman  Darley  and  Mr.  Babington,  and 
which  is  signed  with  their  names,  I  cannot 
help  it^  but  government  were  bound  to 
believe  it.  These  magistrates  had  re- 
ceived particular  instructions  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  conduct  when  ihey  went  to 
the  place  where  the  assembly  was  to  be 
held;  and  these  instructions  were,  that 
they  should  disperse  the  meeting  with  as 
much  civility  as  the  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion would  allow.  The  magistrates  went 
to  the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  ; 
they  found  there  a  number  of  gentlemen 
assembled,  and  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  lord  f  french  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  the  alderman  asked  if  the  persons  assem- 
bled were  the  Catholic  Committee  ?  Lord 
t'french  answered  in  the  negative,  and 
•aid  they  were  a  number  of  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen assembled  to  sign  their  petition. 
Upon  receiving  this  answer,  the  alderman 
hesitated,  and  at  last  determined  to  apply 
to  government  for  furttier  instruction.  He 
accordingly  came  to  the  chief  secretary's 
office,  where  I  was,  and  made  his  report. 
The  Court  of  Chancery  was  at  that  time 
sitting;  I  went  thither,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  lord  chancellor  and  the 
attorney  general,  and  consulted  with 
them  upon  the  subject.  We  all  agreed, 
that  after  what  lord  Ffrench  had  said,  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  disperse  that 
meeting.  We  considered  lord  Ffrench  to 
be;  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  and 
therekire  we  placed  implicit  confidence  in 
what  we  understood  him  to  have  declared. 
I  admits  that  aflerwards  the  meeting  did 


signing  and  forwarding  their  petition  ? 
Lord  Ffrench  .declared  that  it  was  not  a 
Catholic  Committee,  and  said  he  would 
•hew  the  magistrates  that  that  meetins 
could  not  be  the  Catholic  Committee,  and 
was  prdceeding  to  say  more,  when  he  was 
interrupted. 

"  Mr.  O'Gorman  asked  alderman  "Dar- 
ley if  he  entered  that  room  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  Catholic  body  from 
siffning  their  petition  to  parliament,  he, 
Mr.  O'Gorman,  having  come  there  for 
that  purpose,  during  his,  alderman  Par- 
ley's absence  ?  Alderman  Darley  said, 
certainly  not. 

''  As  far  as  we  can  recollect,  this  is  a 
correct  statement  of  the  substance  of  what 
•ccarred.'' 

(Signed)        Fred.  Darley. 

Taos.  R.  Babington.  ' 


Mr.  Fm9inA^$  Maium  respecimg  [304 

pnblish  some  resolutions,  in  which  they 
called  themselves  the  ffeneral  Committee 
of  the  Catholics ;   but  1  know  too  well  the 
candour  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gent, 
to  suppose  that  he  would  for  a  moment, 
in  so  serious  a  discussion,  avail  himself  of 
such  a«quibble.     I  am  quite  certain,  that 
if  he  had  been  in  the  Irish  government 
when  this  affair  took  place,  he  would  have 
given  credit,  as  we  did,  to  the  information 
which  was  received.    The  right  hon.  and 
learned  gent,  has  stated,  that  we  were  cul- 
pable/   because*  having   designated    the 
Catholic  Committee  an  illegal  assembly,  it 
was  suffered  to  meet  accain.    It  is  true,  Sir» 
that  on  the  26th  of  February,  the  day  I 
lefl  Ireland,  it  was  represented  to  govern* 
ment,  that  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the 
Catholics  was  to  take  place,  and  it  was  de« 
termined  not  to  interfere  with  them,  be- 
cause such  a  meeting  would    have  been 
legal    and    constitutional.      Government 
were  certainly  aware  that  a  considerable 
sensation  had  been  excited    among  the 
principal  Catholics;  we  knew  that  they 
were  very  angry  at  the  terms  of  the  cir« 
Cjilar  letter  written  by  the  lord  lieutenant's 
command.    I  am  willing  to  give  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  gent,  the  full  benefit  of 
this  admission ;  but  I  will  not  allow  my« 
self  to  doubt,  that  when  the  Catholics  come 
to    reflect  seriously  upon   the    subject; 
when  they  consider,  that  the  step  which 
was  reported  to  was  taken  with  the  best 
advice,  and  afVer  a  full,  calm,  and  delibe- 
rate investigation,  they  will  applaud  rather 
than  censure  the  conduct  of  government. 
Indeed,  even  now,  many  of  the  most  re- 
spectable Catholics  do  not  disguise  their 
opinion,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Committee 
had  thrown  discredit  upon  the  Catholic 
cause,  and  had  endangered  the  peace  of 
the  country.     It  certainly  was  a  subject  of 
consolation  to  the  lord  lieutenant  to  know* 
that  a  number  of  respectable  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen were  coming  to  Dublin  to  put  an 
end  to  this  Committee  themselves;    and, 
therefore,  the  Irish  government,  though 
still  watching  their  proceedings,  deter- 
mined not  to  molest  them.     I  beg  leave 
here.  Sir,  te  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
toastatementoftheright  hon.  and  learned 
gent. :  he  says,  that  the  resolutions  of  the 
Committee,  of  the  26ih  of  February,  re- 
assert all  that  had  been  asserted  before,  and 
that  they  declared  themselves  to  be  that 
very  illegal  assembly  which  "the  govern- 
ment had  threatened  to  disperse.     Now,  I 
do  beg  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gent, 
will  look  at  the  resolMtions  themsehes,  andl 
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see  whether  they  bear  him  out  in  thatpro- 
position ;  I  maintain  that  they  prove  the 
direct  contrary:  but»  it  seems,  that  these 
friends  of  the  Catholics  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  wHl  not  allow  the  word  of  a 
Catholic  to  be  taken  upon  any  occasion ; 
and  the  Irish  government  are  termed  dri- 
vellers and  blockheads,  because,  being 
gentlemen  theroselvesi  they  believed  the 
word  of  a  gentleman.  Surely^  Sir^  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  gent,  could  not 
have  read  the  resolutions  of  the  26th  of 
February,*  or  he  would  not  have  made 
this  assertion.  The  House  will  do  me  the 
lionour  to  recollect  my  statement  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  on  the  24th 
of  November,  when  lord  Fin  gall  was  in 
the  chair;  it  was  then  determined  that 
they  were  empowered  to  transact  all  Ca- 
tholic affairs.  This  was  precisely  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Irish  government.  They 
complained,  that  the  Committee  had  tra- 
velled out  of  the  province  for  which  they 
were  constituted.  Now,  did  the  resolu* 
vions  of  the  26th  of  February  last  re-assert 

*  "  At  a  Meeting  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  held 
at  No.  4,  Ca pel-street,  on  Tuesday, 
the  26th  of  February,  1811, 

''  The  Lord  Ffrench   in  the  Chair ; 

•'  Resolved,  That  the  correspondence 
between  the  lord  Ffreilch  and  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Pole  be  published. 

«'  Resolved,  That  this  Committee  has 
been  appointed  by  an  aggregate  meeting 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  to  prepare  and 
procure,  to  be  presented  to  parliament,  on 
their  behalf,  petition^  for  the  removal  of 
all  such  penalties  and  disabilities  as  affect 
those  of  their  porsuasion. 

"  Resolved,  That  having  in  their  endea- 
Toars  to  perform  the  doty  imposed  on 
them,  most  stod loudly  avoided  any  infrac- 
tion o\\  the  known  laws  and  constitution  of 
thehr  country,  they  learned  with  equal  sur- 
prise and  indignation,  that  imputations 
have  been  caat  on  certain  parts  of  their 
proceedings,  calculated  to  render  ques- 
tionable their  legality;  and  in  further 
pursuance  thereof,  that  measures  have  been 
resorted  to,  and  threats  issued,  which  if  per- 
severed in  must  utterly  destroy  a  right, 
one  of  the  dearest  to  all  British  subjects, 
and  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  almost  the 
.only  valuable  one  they  etijoy,  the  right  of 
Petition. 

**  Resolved,  That  not  having  received 
any'Bppointment  except  of  the  nature  and 
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that  proposition  ?  No  such  thing !  The 
firsi  resolution  relates  to  the  publishing 
my  correspondence  with  •  lord  Ffrench* 
The  second  states,  "  that  this  Committee 
has  been  appointed  by  an  aggregate  meet« 
ing  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ;*'  to  do 
what  ?  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Catho- 
lics I  No  !t— "  to  prepare,  and  procure  to 
be  presented  to  parliament,  on-  their  be* 
half^  petitions  for  the  removal  of  all  sucb 
penalties  and  disabilities  as  affect  those  of 
their  persuasion/'  They  then  resolve, 
"  That  not  having  received  any  appoint- 
ment»  except  of  the  nature  and  for  the 
performance  of  a  single  specific  object* 
via.  the  preparing  the  petition  to  parlia* 
ment,  the  Committee  confidently  felt  that 
it  could  not,  by  any  forced  and  oppressive^ 
construction,  be  placed  within'  the  mean« 
ing  of  the  law  called  the  Convention  Act.'^ 
Now,  let  me  ask,  is  this  the  meeting  whicH 
the  Irish  government  described  as  coming 
within  the  purview  of  the  Convention  Act? 
Sirj  if  the  assembled  Catholics  were  really 
what  they  stated  themselves  to  be  in  their 


for  the  performance  of  a  single  and  specific 
object,  as  already  stated,  irconfidently  feels 
that  it  cannot,  by  any  forced  and  oppressive 
construction,  be  placed  within  the  meaiv 
ing  of  the  law  called  the  Convention  Act. 

*'  Resolved  therefore.  That  this  Com- 
mittee, impressed  with  a  deep  senseuof  the 
unjustifiable  and  unmerited  degradations 
and  disabilities  which  affect  those  of  their 
communion,  as  well  as  with  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  the  duty  they  owe  to  those  wbe 
have  entrusted  said  petitions  to  their 
fuanagement,  do  now  pledge  themselves  to 
each  other  and  to  their  fellow  8afFerers,unF» 
remittingly  to  persevere  in,  and  nevisr  to 
abate  from  any  constitutional  effort,  tmtil 
they  shall  finally  achieve  tbenr  common 
freedom ;  an  event  which  cafi  now  alone  af- 
ford to  those  attached  to  their  native  land, 
any  certain  prospect  of  maintaining,  un- 
broken and  invincible,  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  British  Islands. 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  Resole* 
tions  be  published. 

"  Ffrench,  Chairman.'^ 

*'  Sir  Edward  Bellew,  bart  in  the  Chair : 

„  Resolved,  That  our  most  particular 
thanks  are  justly  due  and  hereby  returned 
to  the  lord  Ffrench,  for  his  dignified, 
manly,  spirited,  and  constitutional  conduct, 
on  this  and  every  other  occasion,  in  the 
pursuit  of  Catholic  freedom. 

/'  EewARD  Hat,  Sec." 
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-retolutions  tt  this  meetmg,  th«  Irish  go- 
▼ernment' would  be  the  last  men  in  the 
empire  to  molest  them.  The  meeting 
which  we  said  came  within  the  purview  of 
the  .Convention  Act,  was  one  which  claim- 
ed  the  sole  management  of  ail  the  afiiiirs 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  and  was  corn- 
nosed,  not  only  of  the  meotbera  delegated 
by  the  aggregate  body  of  the  Catholics  to 
frame,  a  petition,  but  by  others,  elected 
under  writs  issued  by  the  persons  so  dele- 
gated.—There  was  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  at  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
2d  init.,  rather  of  a  curious  nature,  and 
one  which  I  should  have  thought  would 
have ,  struck  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gent. ;  one  of  the  roost  violent  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  a 
major  Bryan,  stated,  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  have  proposed  an  address  to  the 
Regent,  praying  him  to  dismiss  the  Duke 
'  of  Richmond,  but  that  he  had  been  in* 
formed  by  his  friends,  that  he  could  not 
do  it  in  the  Committee,  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  a  specific  purpose;  and  that 
he  would,  therefore,  defer  his  motion  until 
an  aggregate  meeting  should  be  assembled. 
Is  this  a  proof  that  the  Committee  had  re- 
asserted all  that  it  had  asserted  before  ?  Is 
this  any  thing  like  the  assumption  of  the 
sole  management  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
.Catholics,  by  persons  speaking  the  sense, 
and  declaring  the  wishes  of  all  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  ?  With  regard  to  major 
Bryan's  bringing  forward  this  motion  at 
an  aggregate  meeting*  I,  for  one,  can  have 
no  objection  to  it :  he  has  a  perfect  con- 
stitutional right  to  do  it  if  he  thinks  proper. 
The  Catholic  Committee,  on  the  2d  inst.'^ 
resolved,  that  the  petition  should  be  en- 


*  "At  a  Meeting  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
held  in  Dublin,  at  No.  4,  CapeUstreet, 
on  Saturday^  the  2d  of  March,  l$ll, 

**  Gborge  Brtan,  Esq.  in  the  Chair; 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Petitions  be  en- 
grossed, and  transmitted  to  the  earl  of  Pin- 
gal,  to  be  by  him  handed  to  the  earl  of 
Donoughmore  and  the  right  hon.  Henry 
Grattan. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  meeting  of  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  be  called  at  the  Farm- 
ing .Repository,  in  Stephen's-green,  on 
Friday  next,  at  the  hour  of  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  to  take  into  consideration 
a  dutiful  and  loyal  Address  to  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that 
IRch  meeting  do  request  the  Catholics  in 


grossed  and  transmitted  to  lord  Fingal, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  handed  to  lord 
Ponoughmore  and  Mr.  Grattan ;— a  most 
happy  termination  of  their  labours.  They 
also  resolved;  that  a  meeting  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  should  be  held  on  Friday 
next,  to  take  into  consideration  a  loyal 
address  to  the  Regent,  and  to  desire  the 
concurrence  of  the  country  in  the  same  ; 
that«the  arrangements  for  collecting  the 
signatures  to  the  petition  should  be  made 
by  Mr.  Hay ;  and  that  the  Commktee  do 
adjourn  to  the  third  Tuesday  in  April. 
Before  that  time  the  Roman  Catholics 
will,  I  trust,  be  fully  convinced  that  the 
government  had  no  intention  of  interfering 
with  their  right  of  petitioning. — ^The  right 
hon.  and  learned  gent,  asks,  whether  it 
required  a  spur  to  goad  the  irritated  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  Sir,  I  ap« 
peal  to  his  own  candour  now  to  say,  wbe* 
ther  such  language  can  fairly  be  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  the  government  ?  The 
same  candour  will,  I  doubt  not,  induce 
him  to  confess  that  he  laboured,  during 
the  whole  of  his  statement,  under  a  com«- 
plete  mistake,  )n  supposing  that  I  was  so 
foolish  and  so  arrogant  as  to  take  upon 
myself  to  act  in  such  a  case  without  ob- 
taining the  best  'advice.  If  the  distin- 
guished individuals  of  the  government 
of  Ireland  had  not  disdained  to  reply  to 
the  attacks  that  were  made  upon  them  in 
the  papers,  and  elsewhere,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  gent,  would  not  have  remain- 
ed in  such  complete  ignorance  as  to  the 
real  truth  of  the  case.  As  it  is,  a  greater 
instaece  of  secrecy  of  councils  never  oc- 
curred.—I  understand.  Sir,  that  in  one  of 
the  debates  which  occurred  during  my 
absence,  an  hon.  gent,  opposite  to  roe» 
(Mr.  Whitbread)  stated,  that  I  had  as- 
sumed all  the  powers  and  authority  of  the 


their  respective  counties  to  concur  in  tfuch 
Address. 

"Resolved,  That  the  arrangement  for 
collecting  signatures  to  the  Catholic  Pett* 
tion,  be  entrusted  to  our  secretary,  Mr. 
Hay. 

«  Resolved,  That  this  Committee  do  ad« 
journ  to  the  third  Tuesday  in  April. 

'*  Georgx  Bryan,  Chairman.'' 

"The  VisCouNT  Southwell  in  the  Chair. 

"Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
Committee  be  returned  to  George  Bryan, 
esq.  for  his  very  proper,  spirited,  and  dig- 


Sed  conduct  in  the  chair. 
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lord  lienteaant  of  Ireland.  Sit  I  am  sa- 
tisfied tbe  hoo*  geat.  faias  too  much  f?aii- 
door  and  liberality^  terioosly  to  bring  tach 
a  beavy  charge  against  any  indiTidual  in 
bis  absence.  The  bon.  gent,  could  nerer 
mean  to  hold  me  oat  to  Uie  House  and  the 
public  as  being  so  criminally  and  stupidly 
arrogant.  Qe  never  could  desire  to  raise 
a  pnjndice  against  any  man  in  hi#  absenccf; 
while  he  was,  in  fact>  upon  his  trial ;  be 
must  have  spoken  in  jest«  and  1  shall  take 
that  joke  of  tbe  bon.  gent/s  as  I  have 
taken  many  others  from  him,  in  perfect 
good  homoor.  I  own  I  think  the  joke  w^ 
a  bad  one ;  and  I  have  only  one  favour 
to  beg  of  the  hon.  gent,  that  in  future 
when  be  wishes  to  be  witty  at  my  ex- 
pence,  he  will  have  the  goodness  not  to 
break  his  jests  upon  me  till  I  am  in  my 
place  ready  to  receive  them.  Nothings 
SiXg  can  be  further  from  mv  intention  than 
to  transgreia  the  Orders  of  the  House ;  but 
perhaps  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  I  stand,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
allude  to  something  that  fell  from  a  noble 
lord  in  another  place.  That  noble  lord  is 
reported  to  have  said,  that  the  Irish  go- 
vernment had  acted  the  part  of  incendia- 
ries—that,  like  incendiaries,  they  had  set 
fire  to  tbe  house  before  they  had  lefl  it. 
This  is  a  serious  charge  against  such  men 
as  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  lord  Man- 
ners (as  for  me,  it  is  of  no  consequence), 
specially  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
individual  by  whom  it  was  made,  knew 
nothing  of  tbe  facts,  Vith  the  exception, 
indeed,  that  be  must  have  known,  bad  he 
referred  to  dates,  that  the  Irish  govern- 
ment were  aware,  before  they  nook  the 
step  which  they  have  adopted,  that  the 
administration  would  not  be  changed.  Yet 
this  accusation  proceeded  from  a  respecta^ 
ble  quarter — ^from  a  person  well  known  in 
Ireland-— one  who  no  doubt  acted  with 
good  intentions,  altboogh  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  he  had  turned  out  to  be 
completely  mistaken.  I  am  induced  to 
notice  this  circumstance,  as,  of  all  the 
painful  events  attendant  on  the  late  oc- 
currences, no  one  has  been  felt  more  se- 
verely by  the  noble  persons  in  the  go- 
Temment  of  Ireland.  They  certainly  did 
conceive  it  to  be  a  most  hard  and  cruel 
case,  to  be  there  condemned  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  I  hope  that  what 
I  have  stated  will  prove,  that  Uie  assertion 
of  tbe  individual  to  whom  I  alluded  [we 
presume  lord  Moira]  was  ill-founded.  In- 
deed, the  bon.  and  learned  gent,  opposite 
has  argued  on  a  directly  contrary  suppo- 


sition, and  a  just  one,  namely,  that  the 
Irish  government  were  perfectly  apprised 
of  the  continuance  in  powerof  the  present 
administration,  before  they  issued  the  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  magistracy  of  that 
country. — I  trust.  Sir,  1  have  now  an- 
swered all  the  charges  which  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  gent,  has  preferred 
against  the  Irish  government ;  aud  I  will 
not  now  occupy  any  more  of  the  time  of 
the  House,  except  to  return  my  thanks  for 
the  indulgence  with  which  I  have  beea 
heard.  ' 

Mr.  Wkkbrtad  was  desirous  of  taking, 
with  the  same  good  humour  in  which  it 
had  been  given,  the  allusion  made  to  him- 
self. From  the  advice  as  to  the  future, 
and  castigiuion  for  the  past,  with  which 
the  right  hon.  sent,  had  accompanied  hia 
remarks  on  what  he  supposed  to  hare 
fallen  from  him,  he  must  ask  a  question  of 
the  right  hon.  gent,  namely,  whether  he 
received  his  information  from  newspaper 
reporti  or  in  a  communication  from  any 
hon.  friend  who  had  been  present,  and 
thought  that  he  had  used  words  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  right  hon.  gent,  which  he 
would  not  have  used  had  he  been  present  ? 
If  the  former,  he  having  nothing  to  do 
with  |kny  newspaper,  could  not  be  an- 
swerable for  what  it  might  state.  If  the 
latter,  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  said 
any  thing  that  he  would  not  have  stated, 
had  the  right  hon.  gent,  been  present ;  and 
he  begged  to  tell  him,  that  he  would  not  ^ 
be  prevented,  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  right  hon.  gent r from  making  ' 
such  remarks  as  be  might  think  necessary 
upon  any  meanure  in  which  he  was  con* 
earned.  There  were  always  a  sufficient 
number  of  gentlemen  present,  connected 
with  the  right  hon.  gent,  who  could  ac- 
quaint him  with  what  was  said. 

Mr.  W.  Pole  said,  that  be  had  his  infor- 
mation from  the  newspapers.  It  was  so 
like  the  manner  of  the  hon.  gent,  however, 
that  he  had  supposed  it  correct.  He  had 
alluded  to  it,  however,  in  perfect  good 
humour,  and  now  believed  the  hon.  gent* 
had  not  said  it. 

Mr.  Whulfread  c6u\d  not  answer  for  a 
newspaper  statement 

Mr.  PameUs^id,  that  the  motion  now 
before  the  House  being  one  calling  tor  do- 
cuments, which  it  was  necessary  to  be  in 
possession  of,  in  order  to  form  a  definitive 
judgment  on  the  legality  and  policy  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Irish  government,  he  should 
confine,  his  observations  wholly  to  what 
had.  fallen  from  tbe  right  bon.  gent,  in  ac« 
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ousation  of  the  Catholic  Committee.  With 
respect  to  the  8pe«che»  of  the  members^of 
the  Committee  which  be  had  read,  the 
House  could  not  allow  them  to  be  consi- 
dered as  evidence  ta  criminate  the  acts  or 
intf^n lions  of  the  Committee.  It  was  too 
nvell  known  how  difficult  it  was  to  report 
ivith  perfect  accuracy  every  thing  that 
passed  in  debate  in  the  limited  columns  of 
a  newspaper,  to  permit  the  justness  of  se« 
lecting  particular  expressions  to  prove 
guih  a  gainst  any  particular  speaker^  or  the 
society  to  which  he  might l)elong.  It  was 
only  by  the  lurmal  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
initiee  that' its  true  character  could  be  un- 
derstood ;  and  it  was  therefore  to  these  re- 
aolutionss  which  the  right  hoh.  gent,  bad 
read>  that  the  House  could  in  fairness  have 
reference  in  forming  its  opinion.  Now 
Vfhai  did  these  resolutions  contain  of  a  se- 
ditious or  criminal  nature  ?  One,  the  right 
hon.  gent,  says,  is  a' resolution  appointing 
a  Committee  of  Grievances.  Where  did 
he  learn  that  such  a  Committee  existed  ?. 
It  is  true  that  a  Sub- coin mittee  was  ap- 
pointed to  drav/  up  a  statement  of  the  dis- 
abilities to  whicii  ihe  Catholic  body  were 
subject  under  the  still  existing  penal  laws. 
But  this  Committee  was  not  caHed  by 
those  who  formed  it,  a  Committee  of  Qriev* 
ances;  when  they  learnt  it  was  so  de- 
scribed, it  is  to  be  seen,  that  in  one  of  their 
debates  they  formally  disavowed  this  title 
of  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  title  given-  to  it  by 
their  enemies ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  right  hon.  gent,  has  thought 
proper  to  adopt  and  repeat  that  descrip- 
tion of  it  to-night,  unless  he  wished  to  as- 
perse the  General  Committee,  and  to  give 
a  character  to  it  in  this  House  of  which  it 
was  not  in  any  way  deserving.  Why  did 
the  Catholics  appoint  this  Sub-committee  ? 
The  answer  is,  sn  order  to  discharge  their 
duty  in  prt- paring;  a  full  and  accurate  pe- 
tition, to  be  able  to  tell  parliament  in  a 
constitutional  way,  that  the  assertions  so 
frequently  made  here,  so  recently  made 
by  an  hon.  general,  that  the  Catholiisex- 
perit^oced  no  practical  disabilities  under 
the  existing  penal  laws,  were  wholly  un- 
founJid;  this  was  the  reason  on  which 
the  Cominiitee  had  acted,  and  no  man  can 
deny  tKat  its  proreedings,  in  this  respect, 
were  strictly  within  the  powers  conferred 
on  it  by  the  body  at  large  The  next  re- 
solution brought  forward  by  the  right  hon. 
gent,  to  prove  the  illegality  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Committee,  i^that  by  which  a 
Subcommittee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  ca«e  of  a  Catholic  §oldien    The 


right  hon.  gent,  has  thought  proper  to 
state  only  a  part  of  this  case— he  baa 
suppressed  what  was  most  material  of 
it — he  has  not  told  the  House  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  punishment  of 
this  soldier.  *  The  fact  is  this — this  soldier 
being  a  private  in  the  county  of  Dublin 
Militia,  and  having  refused  to  attend  the 
Protestant  Divine  Service,  was  pat  into 
confinement,  on  which  he  presented  a  me- 
morial to  his  commanding  officer,  com* 
plaining  of  the  illegality  of  his  imprison^ 
ment.  This  memorial  being  considered  to 
be  mutinous,  he  was  brought  to  trial  before 
a  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  receive 
500  hishes.  This  punifhinent  was  after** 
wards  commuted  for  service  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  he  was  actually  arrired  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight  on  bis  way  thither,  when 
Dr.  Troy  obtaiixed  the  order  for  his  recai. 
This  case  then  did  fairly  come  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Coromittee-7-th^y 
conceived  it  one  which,  it  appears  by 
their  debates,  they  thought  ought  to  be 
mentioned  in  their  petition,  as  a  proof  of 
a  great  grievance-^and  therefore  the  right 
hon.  gent,  faals  in  respect  to  this  resolu- 
tion, as  weU  as  to  the  former,  in  making 
out  his  charge  against  the  Committee. 
But  he  says  the  Committee  suiTeved  a  long 
period  to  elapse,  that  is,  from  August, 
when  this  case  of  the  soldier  was  first 
known,  till  December,  belbre  it  took  any 
notice  of  it — from  which  he  argues,  that  it 
was  in  December  it  began  to  assume  a 
factiotB  and  seditious  character;  but  in 
this  conclusion  he  is  not  borne  ou^-the 
Committee  having  d^yed  to  take  notice 
of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether 
the  government  would  interfere,  and  hav-  ' 
ing  finally  themselves  interfered,  only  be- 
cause they  found  that  no  redress  was  to 
come  from  the  proper  qoarten  Then  the 
right  hon.  gent,  brings  forward  a  third 
resolution  of  the  Committee— a  resolution 
£^iving  its  thanks  to  lord  Donoughmore. 
It  really  cannot  he  necessary  to  say  any 
thing  to  induce  the  House  to  see  this  re« 
solution  in  a  very  different  light  indeed  to 
that  in  which  it  has  been  represented, 
liord  Donoughmore  had  conferred  signal 
services  on  the  CathoVic  body.  He  had  a 
second  time  undertaken  to  present  their 
petition,  and  it  was  quite  just  and  natural 
that  such  a  resolution  of  thanks  should 
have  been  passed,  to  express  the  high  opi- 
nion the  Catholics  entertained  respecting 
him.  But  after  the  right  hon.  gent,  had 
gone  through  these  resolutions,  and  read 
so  many,  extracts  of  spe«che«,  he  sayv  the 
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moderation  of  the  lord  lieotenant  passed  all 
that  by.  It  was  not  for  tfaem  that  be  had 
recourse  to  tho  Convention  Act.  but  be- 
cause of  the  system  of  delegation  promul^ 
gated  in  Mr.  Hay's  letter.  This  admission 
oi  the  right  hon.  gent,  narrows  the  grounds 
exceedingly  on  which  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholics  and  of  the  Irish  government  is  to 
be  decided  apon^  and  it  conveys  to  the 
House  a  pretty  clear  proof  that  nptwith- 
standing  all  the  right  hon.  gent,  had  said 
respecting  the  speeches  and  resolutions  of 
thtf- Committee,  he  does  not  himself  con* 
sider  them  as  sufficient  to  justiiy  the  Irish 
government  in  calling  it  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly. The  House,  therefore,  have  this 
single  point  to  determine,  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Hay's  circular  letter  did  warrant  the 
Iriah  government  in  issuing  the  letter  of 
tbe  right  hon.  gent.  }  and  this  letter  most 
be  jn^ged  of  by  its  object.  In  order  to 
bring  the  Committee  under  the  Conven- 
tion Act,  it  must  be  shewn  that  they  were 
a  delegated  body,  meeting  under  the  pre- 
tence of  petitioning  Parliament  or  ad- 
dressing the  Kii^,  bat  really  intending 
•edition  and  to  disturb  the  public  ^peace. 
"Bot  the  right  hon.  gent,  has  himself  pro- 
duced proof  that  Mr.  Hay's  circular  letter 
had  no  snch  intention.  He  has  this  night 
read  a  part  of  a  speech  of  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  made  when  this  letter  was  the 
subject  of  debate,  in  which  the  member 
says,  that  the  object  of  increasing  the 
number  of  the  Committee  was  to  be  able 
to  present  an  Address  to  the  Regent,  speak- 
ing the  opinion  and  sentiments  of  the  whole 
Catholic  body. — This  is  the  evidence  the 
right  lion.  gent,  himself'  produces,  and 
sorely  the  House  caniiot  suffer  itself  to  be  led 
into  an  opinion  that  the  object  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  sedition  and  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace,  when  such  direct  and  con- 
clttsive  evidence  is  before  it  of  its  true  and 
real  pnrpose.  Mr.  Parnell  said,  for  his  part 
he  believed  sincerely  that  the  only  motive 
which  influenced  the  Committee  in  enlarg- 
ing its  numbers,  was  that  of  conveying  to 
the  Regent  a  dutiful  and  loyal  address. 
He  saw  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Ca- 
tholics to  induce  him  to  think  that  they 
were  engaged  in  any  attempt  to  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity.  He  could  easily  con- 
ceive that  many  weak  persons,  who  attri- 
buted all  disturl»ances  in  Ireland  to  innate 
Catholic  treason,  might,  by  confounding 
together  the  late  proceedings  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  with  the  bold  and  spirited  ex- 
ertions of  the  Catholic  Committee,  have 
become  afniid  of  another  rebellion.    He 


could  conceive  that  their  alarms  might  be 
imparted  to  the  Irish  government,  and  in 
this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  could  he 
account  for  its  rash  and  impolitic  conduct. 
To  believe  that  a  rebellion,  as  the  right 
hon.  gent,  has  said  he  believed,  would 
have  taken  place,  if  his  letter  had  not  been 
written,  was  an  opinion  that  iio  one,  hav- 
ing a  dispassionate  use  of  hia  understand** 
ing,  could  for  one  moment  entertain. 
With  respect  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  gent,  respecting  Mr.  Finnerty, 
he  could  not  understand  why  his  name  had 
been  introduced,  except  to  prejudice  the 
proceedings  of  the  Catholics.  The  speech, 
however,  that  that  gent,  made  at  the  Ca- 
tholic meeting  in  November,  was  by  no 
means  deserving  the  opprobrium  which  he 
had  cast  upon  it.  Mr.  Finnerty,  in  thai 
speech,  had  rendered  a  great  benefit  to  his 
country,  if  succeeding  in  convincing  the 
people  of  Ireland,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  their  friends  and  not  their  ene» 
mies,  was  a  beneficial  object. — He  found 
a  feeling  prevailing  among  the  Catholics^ 
that,  because  of  the  great  enmity  of  the 
English  people  towards  them,  there  was 
no  use  of  again  petitioning  parliament.—* 
He  told  theto  that  they  mistook  the  peo- 
pie  of  England,  that  it  was  only  neces* 
sary  for  them  to  convince  them  of  the 
justice  of  their  complaints,  in  Order  to  se- 
cure their  cordial  support ;  that  to  petition 
was  the  best  means  of  effecting  this  ;  and 
thos  he  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to 
look  for  redress  in  a  legal  and  constitu- 
tional manner,  and  removed  from  their 
minds  those  feelings  of  despair  which 
could  not  fail  sooner  or  later  of  leading 
them  to  ^ek  assistance  in  a  quarter  suffi- 
ciently ready  to  embark  in  their  cause. 
Mr.  Finnerty  had  also  conferred  on  his 
Catholic  countrymen  another  essential 
service,  he  had  exposed  the  folly  and 
mischief  of  their  own  jealousies  and  divi- 
sions ;  he  had  convinced  them  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  acting  with  union  among  them- 
selves in  promoting  th^^ir  great  cause  \  and, 
said  (Mr.  Parnell)  inasmuch  as  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  only  way  of  preserving 
the  British  empire  from  the  accumulated 
dangers  that  now  thi*eatened  its  destruc- 
tion, was  that  of  conciliating  and  uniting 
the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  in  one 
common  exertion  against  the  common 
enemy  ;  he  Hid  think  that  that  man  was 
a  good  friend  to  his  country,  who,  by  con- 
duct like  this,  did  so  much  to  secure  forthd 
Catholics  the  speedy  and  efifectual  redrew 
of  <all  their  grievances* 
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Mr.  Elliot^  alluding  to  that  part  oF  the 
•tatement  of  Mr.  Pole  which  mentioned  a 
threat  having  been  held  oot  by  the  duke 
of  Bedford's  government  to  the  Catholics* 
of  putting  in  force  the  Convention  Act, 
stated  that  the  government  of  that  day  had 
no  doubt  admonished  the  Catholics  to  do 
nothing  in  contravention  of  the  law ;  but 
with  respect  to  any  threat  as  to  the  Conven- 
tion Act,  not  only  was  that  not  so,  but  the 
thing  was  never  even  thought  of,  or  in  con- 
templation. His  wish  was  for  information 
on  a  subject  of  such  importance,  and  there* 
fore  he  must  vote  for  the  motion.  He  was 
not  a  person  who  would  countenance  an 
infraction  of  law,  nor  did  he  know  that  any 
such  existed. 

Mrv^S^ow,  of  Dublin,  said  : — Sir;  upon 
m  question  of  this  kind,  so  immediately 
,  connected  with  the  city  of  Dublin,  I 
should  feel  it  difiicult  to  content  myself 
with  a  silent  vote.  Differing  materially 
as  I  do  with  thpse  gentlemen,  with  whom 
I  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  acting, 
I  am  the  more  anxious  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood.—Whatever  necessity  the  right 
iion.  gent,  might  suppose  to  have  existed 
for  putting  a  stop  to  those  meetings,  sure 
I  am  that  the  prevalent  conviction  upon 
this  subject  in  Ireland  was,  that  of  all 
modes  to  be  adopted  for  the  suppression  of 
those  meetings,  that  selected  by  the  hon. 
gent  was  of  all  others  the  most  unfor- 
tunate, and  least  likely  {o  attain  the  object 
he  had  in  view.  It  is  evident  to  every 
man  that  such  i  letter  should  never  have 
been  issued,  but  after  the  most  mature  de- 
liberation, and  Under  circumstances  of  the 
most  pressing  necessity.  And  when  we 
consider  that  many  of  the  gentlemen  who 
attend  and  compose  those  meetings,  are 
gentlemen  dignified  b^  birth,  by  fortune, 
and  highly  elevated  m  society  for  cha- 
racter and  reputation,  a  communication 
should  have  been  made  to  them  by  go- 
vernment, in  a  manner  very  different,  and 
less  likely  to  widen  that  breach  which 
so  unhappily  exisu  in  our  country.  But 
what  have  been  the  circumstances?  After 
having  been  hastily  resolved,  it  is  as 
timidly  abandoned.  Is  this  a  line  of  con- 
duct likely  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
Irish  government  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish 
peopled  We  find  the  magistrates,  after 
going  to  act  on  it,  enter  into  a  long  alter- 
cation, and  many  messages  pass  backward 
and  forward  from  the  castle,  which  ends 
in  a  paper  war  between  the  parties— and 
the  only  result  from  it  is,  that^the  ud- 
fortonate  Circular  Letter  bai  gone  out 


into  the  country  as  a  firebrand,  and  a 
rallying  point  for  aU  the  disaffected,  and 
remains  a  lasting  monument  of  the  rash- 
ness and  imbecility  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment. I  shall  certainly  support  the  pre* 
sent  motion. 

S\T  UughMoiUgomerif'^Mf  he  differed 
intirely  from  the  last  speaker,  and  saw  no 
reason  for  changing  the  opinion  he  had 
recently  expressed  upon  a  former  occa* 
sion. 

Mr.  Tight  asked  what  were  the  inst^ncetf 
selected  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  in 
proof  of  the  proceedings  resorted  to  by  . 
the  Committee  being  subversive  of  tha 
Irish  government  ?  They  voted  thanks  •  to 
lord  Donoughmere :  Was  this  the  first  act 
subversive  of  the  Irish  government  ?  They 
next  take  notice  of  a  poor  soldier,  de- 
graded and  punished  because  he  would  not 
march  to  a  church,  where  he  was  to  hear 
a  doctrine  of  which  he  did  not  approve. 
Was  this  subversive  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment? No;  but  the  principles  which  pro- 
duced this  conduct  toward  the  soldier  in 
question  might,  and  in  all  probability 
would,  lead  to  the  subversion  of  the  Irish 
government.  Then  they  take  notice  of  a 
letter  of  Dr.  Troy,  with  respect  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  But  were  there  any 
other  overt  acts  of  treason?  Yes;  they 
appointed  a  Committee  to  state  what  were 
the  disabilities  of  which  they  complained, 
and  this  the  right  hon.  gent,  nick-named 
a  Committee  of  Grievances;  and  their 
numbers  being  reduced  to  36,  they  wished 
to  increase  the  number.  Another  act, 
subversive  of  the  government  of  Ireland, 
was  an  intimation  of  an  Address  to  the 
Regent.  If  all  of  these  acts  were  known, 
why  was  not  the  pleasure  of  the  Regent 
taken  upon  them  ?  Did  the  government 
believe  his  Royal  Highness  would  not 
sanction  them  ?  Or  was  it  meant  lo  throw 
a  stigma  upon  his  government,  or  rather 
upon  his  character  ?  If  the  latter,  never 
was  a  more  unsuccessful  attempt,  for  never 
did  bis  name  stand  so  high,  in  love,  fi^ 
vour,  and  affection,  in  Ireland,  as  it  did 
since  the  steps  which  had  followed  the 
issuing  of  the  letter  in  question,  by  which 
the  right  hon.  gent,  would  have  shewn  his 
tender  mercy,  by  imprisoning  one  half  of 
the  population  of  Ireland.  The  conduct 
of  the  Catholics,  however,  had  united  all 
the  Protestants  in  one,  teaching  them  to 
regard  the  acceding  to  the  Catholic  claims 
as  the  only  security  for  the  safety  of  the 
country. 

Sir  r.  IW^/onstatedj  that  in  his  opinion 
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Catholic  emancipation  wovid  not  produce 
all  tbose  beneficial  effects  which  were  an- 
ticipated; and  that  a  solid  improvenaent 
of  the  interests  of  Ireland  must  be  sought 
for  in  a  series  of  wise  and  conciliatory 
measures.  Although  not  satisfied  entirely 
with  the  letter  of  the  Irish  government, 
yet  he  thoagbt\he  explanation  which  had 
been  given  rendered  further  information 
unnecessary. 

Mr  Foruonby  said.  Sir;  In  rising  to 
claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House  in 
making  my  reply,  I  cannot  help  taking 
notice,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  bon.  baronet  who  has  just  sat 
down.  I  am  sure  that  he  has  only  stated 
his  real  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  that 
those  sentiments  are  always  entitled  to 
consideration  and  respect.  But  when  he 
states  that  in  his  opinion  the  measure  of 
Catholic  emancipation  would  not  yield 
satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  was  the 
mere  opinion  of  an  individual  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  plain  declarations,  the  knewn 
sentiments,  and  the  ezprcMed  wishes,  of 
the  sufferers  themselves.  Surely  the  hon. 
baronet  will  not  be  disposed  to  assume  that 
he  is  better  informed  of  the  feelings  and 
temper  of  the  Irish  Catholics  than  the  Ca- 
tholics themselves,  who  have  so  long  and 
•o  vainly  supplicated  for  this  boon  of 
•mancipation.  He  can  scarcely  affect  to 
know  what  will  conciliate  the  complainants 
better  than  themselves.  The  hon.  barOnet 
remarked  likewise  that  emancipation  would 
be  nselessi  unless  accompanied  by  other 
measures.  Upon  what  principle  of  jus- 
tice, I  will  ask  him,  or  by  what  rule  of 
reasoning,  can  he  determine  to  refuse  the 
Catholics  one  concession,  only  becau.^e  he 
cannot  at  the  same  time  yield  them  others? 
Why  would  he^  because  he  cannot  bestow 
on  them  what  they  do  not^  ask,  withhold 
that  (of  which  they  have  so  frequently 
petitioned  ?  An  hon.  member  delivered 
a  pant'gyric  upon  the  indulgence  and 
lenity  which  had  uniformly  characterised 
the  duke  of  Richmond's  government  Sir, 
I  shall  be  the  last  man  in  any  place,  or  on 
any  occasion,  whatever  may  be  my  po- 
litical enmities,  to  impute  to  any  man  mi.v 
conduct,  where,  there  is  not  evidence  of 
hisculpibility.  in  the  panegyric,  there 
fore,  on  his  grace  the  lord  lieutenant,  I 
am  fully  inclined  to  concur,  as  far  as  it' 
may  be  understood  to  imply  that  good 
humour  and  benevolent  intention  by 
which  1  believe  him  to  have  been  actuated. 
Bat  this  it  not  the  t^ueitioa  now  before 


the  House,  and  has  no  connection  with 
the  distinct  consideration  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  a  proceeding  so  contrary 
to  the  general  character  of  the  Irish  go* 
vernment,  and  so  opposite  to  the  qualitiea 
that  formed  the  ground  of  the  panegyrics 
which  we  have  heard.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  has  accused  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee of  departing  from  then*  former 
views,  and  of  adopting  principles  different 
from  those  which  they  originally  assembled 
to  promote.  But  he  has  been  utterly  un- 
able to  name  the  period  at  which  this  al- 
teration commenced,  or  the  time  their 
new  purposes  have  been  entertained.  All 
is  conjecture— vague  and  unsupported 
statement.  In  proof,  however,  of  his  as- 
sertion, the  right  bon.  gent,  has  told  us 
that  some  violent  speeches  were  made  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Committee.  Are  we 
then,  because  some  individual,  perhaps 
more  warmly  than  is  prudent,  inveighs 
against  the  authors  of  a  particular  griev- 
ance, to  condemn  to  silence  all  those  who 
may  assemble  to  take  it  into  quiet  con- 
sideration ?  Is  the  indiscretion  of  one  man 
to  involve  in  its  consequences  the  interest 
of  thousands  ?  What  should  we  think  of 
his  candour  who,  because  he  had  beard  a 
talkative,  impertinent  person  engross  to 
himself  the  privilege  of  speaking,  should 
set  down  all  the  rest  of  the  company  to  be 
fools  ?  Among  the  speeches  alluded  to  by 
the  right  hon.  gent,  is  that  of  Mr.  Finnerty, 
who  is  now  confined  in  Lincoln  gaol  for  a 
V\M  on  lord  Castlereagh.  I  certainly  can* 
not  claim  any  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Fin- 
nerty,  and  it  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that 
the  introduction  of  that  genileman's'name 
on  this  occasion  was  an  expedient  of  the 
right  hon.  gent.,  intended  to  serve  a  spe- 
cial purpose.  Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  speech 
itself  of  Mr.  Finnerty,  I  cannot,  I  confess, 
see  any  thing  in  it  which  is  not  equally 
creditable  to  himself  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee, to  whom  it  was  addressed.  For  what 
is  its  drifl  and  arg^iment?  He,  an  Irish- 
man, lately  arrived  from  England,  finds 
the  Irish  Catholics  in  a  state  of  discontent ' 
and  irritation,  ascribing  their  grievances 
to  English  connection,  and  he  tells  them 
that  they  are  deceived ;  that  the  English 
people  are  not  deaf  to  their  complaints  ; 
that  they  are  not  insensible  of  their  suf* 
ferings  and  their  wrongs ;  but  that  these 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  government 
of  England,  and  to' the  government  alone. 
He  exhorts  them  irot  to  despair,  not  to 
desert  their  appeal  to  parliament,  and 
urges  them  to  a  steady  and  unremitting 
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perseverance  in  the  course  on  which  they  ' 
bad  already  entered.  These  prudent  and 
well-timed  suggestions  were  prudently 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  and  although 
it  is  certainly  very  natural  that  ministers 
should  think  them  very  reprehensible,  it 
would  be  strange  if  this  House  shoufd  con- 
sign them  to  condemnation.  But,  it  seems, 
that  other  speeches  were  made,  aye,  and  of 
still  greater  violence-^speeches  of  such 
terrible  and  alarming  import,  that  the 
right  hon.  gent,  is  positively  afraid  of  read- 
ing an  extract  to  the  House',  although 
these  same  speeches  have  been  already 
published  in  every  newspaper.  "  While 
all  this  was  going  on,"  says  he,  *'  we  for- 
bore still,  although  we  had  secret  infor- 
mation of  it."  SSecret  information  of  it! 
Incomparable  lenity  !  Admirable  secresy ! 
"  We  were  watching  their  meetings — we 
knew  in  our  secret  council  all  their  opera- 
tions—our spi^s  were  at  work— we  re- 
ceived accurate  intelligence  respecting 
every  speech  or  motion  that  was  made." 
Indeed  1  O  statesman-like  caution  !  O 
wise  and  providc^nt  counsellors !  You  did, 
then,  succeed,  by  these  mysterious  chan- 
nels, in  making  yourselves  acquainted 
with  what  was  known  to  every  individual 
in  Dublin,  and  regularly  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  !  (A  laugh,  and 
cries  of  hear!  hear  !) — You  became  fully 
apprised,  on- the  lOth  of  February,  of  Mr. 
Hay's  Circular  Letter  issued  on  the  1st  of 
January^  and  of  the  Resolutions  passed  at 
the  Catholic  meeting  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month. — (Here  Mr.  Ponsonby  read  a 
Keport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Commit- 
ted on  the  19th.)  Then  observe  the  great 
utility  of  this  secret  information.  The 
letter  of  the  right  hon.  gent,  is  prepared, 
with  the  advice  of  the  lord  chancellor  and 
the  attorney  general,  Why  then  not  le't 
the  people  know  that  these  great  law 
authorities'  had  sanctioned  it?  why  keep 
them  in  the  dark  as  to  the  source  from 
which  a  measure  of  such  severity  had 
emanated  ?  With  all  the  respect  which  I 
feel  for  lord  Manners,  if  he  was  the  author 
of  that  letber,  I  will  condemn  it  and  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  unwarranted  by  law. 
Omitting  my  first  objection  to  it.  Icon- 
tend,  that  the  part  referring  to  attendance 
at  Catholic  meetings,  to  be  directly  con- 
trary to  the  law.  The  right  hon.  gent, 
says  *'  who  ever  heard  of  a  proclamation 
in  such  a  case«  to  enforce  an  act  of  the 
legislature."  It  would  have  been  well  if 
on  this  point  he  bad  consulted  his  legal 
friends  too^  and  he  would  then  have 
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found,  that  on^the  execution  of  any  law, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  popular 
insurrection,  the  government  has  uni- 
formly given  noiice  by  proclamation  of 
their  mtention.  The  Committee  has  been 
accused  this  night  of  a  design  to  constitute 
itself  a  permanent  assembly.  Sir,  it  is 
most  satisfactory  U>  me,  and  I  am  sure  it' 
must  b^  satisfactory  to  the  country  to 
learn  that  in  defence  of  the  rigorous  edict 
of  the  Irish  government,  nothing  more  has 
been  alledged  against  the  Cattiolic  meet- 
ting  than  that  they  had  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee of  Grievances.  I  was  afraid  that, 
goaded  by  continued  disappointment^  ami 
tired  of  unavailing  sup])licLition,  they  had 
been  instigated  .to  steps  fatal  to  their 
cause,  and  deserving  of  the  restraint  and 
chastisement  of  government.  Happy  am 
I  to  find  nij^seif  so  utterly  mistaken.  The 
right  hon.  gent,  tells  us  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  retrospective  operation  of  the  Con- 
vention Act,  implied  by  the  letter  of  his 
mandate,  that  operation  was  not  intended 
by  the  Irish  government  to  be  enforced. 
We  are  now  informed  of  this  for  the  first 
time ;  it  was  therefore,  I  presume,  another 
p'drt  of  that  notable  secresy  for  which  the 
right  hon.  gent,  has  taken  so  much  credit 
to  himself.  But  why  was  it  necessary  to 
make  these  superfluous  threats  ?  He  now 
says,  he  is  sorry  that  many  persons  should 
have  taken  this  measure  in  such  bad  part, 
or  that  they  should  feel  any  soreness  on 
such  an  occasion.  But  if  he  was  really 
anxious  to  preserve  harmony  in  the  coun- 
try, why  did  he  not,  before  he  thundered 
his  anathema,  send  for  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  CommlKee,  and  warn 
them  of  the  determination  of  government? 
Was  it  incumbent  on  him  to  contradict 
himself,  and  do  acts  only  to  reverse  them  ? 
Was  it  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  prac* 
tical  bull,  in  order  to  prove  himself  a  good 
Irishman?  I  should  have  thought  some 
previous  intimation,  at  least  some  amicable 
expostulation,  to  be  a  judicious  preface  to 
such  a  letter  as  that  of  the  right  hon.  gent. 
An  allusion  has  been  made  to  a  supposed 
transaction  when  I  was  Chancellor  in 
Ireland^  and  it  has  been  said  that  there  are 
rumours  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Irish  government  at  that  time  to  have  en- 
forced the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
Act.  I  must  distinctly  say,  that  while  I 
»held  that  office,  I  saw  no  manifestation 
whatever  of  any  disposition  which  could 
render  such  a  step  necessary  ?  I  did  iu- 
deed  admonish  the  Committee  to  exercise 
the  utmost  discretion.    I  entreated  them 
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not  to  throw  away  ad? antages,  or  put  them* 
aeWes  in  tbe^powerof  their  enemies.  I 
told  them  that  no  harsh  or  compuhire 
measures  were  contemplated^  but  that,  if 
called  on,  government  would  do  its  duty. 
I  did  at  the  same  time  dissuade  them  from 
preferring  their  Petition,  because  it  could 
not  then  have  been  successful,  but  would 
probably  ruin  the  administration. — (Hear, 
hear !)  I  knew  that  it  would  furnish  a 
pretext  to  those  who  were  lying  in  wait 
for  it,  to  raise  a  cry  that  should  have  the 
efiect  of  overturning  the  ministsy  of 
that  day.  (Hear,  hear  I)  Let  the  right  hon. 
gent,  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  this 
statement,  and  discover  whethor  it  be 
correct.  I  thought  then,  and  I  think  still, 
that  the  Catholics,  if  well-advised,  and. 
pursuing  temperate  measures  with  firm- 
ness and  perseverance,  must  ultimately 
succeed. — Having,  Sir,  said  thus  much,  I 
shall  now  conclude,  by  remindins  the 
right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  that  if  they 
afe  confident  in  the  justice  of  their  case, 
they  cannot  refuse  further  information  to 
the  House,  since  in  that  case,  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  such  information  will  be  to 
establish  at  once  their  own  triumph  and 
our  overthrow.  • 

The  House  then  divided,  when  the 
numbers  were, 

For  Mr.  Ponsonby's  Motion.. r.  48 

Against  it 133 

Majority. • 85 

flOUSB  OP   COMMONS. 

Friday,  March  S. 

DlsTiLLEaiEs.1  The  ChaneeUar  ^  the 
Exchequer  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for 
gbing  into  a  Committee  on  the  Acts  re- 
specting the  Distilleries  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  Committee :  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man observed,  that  having  the  other  day 
explained,  as  he  trusted,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  House,  the  principles  upon  which  be 
was  desirous  of  placing  the  duties  derived 
to  the  revenue  from  the  distillation  of 
ipiriis  from  grain  or  sugar,  he  should  now 
state  the  reasons  whidi  induced  him  to 
bring  under  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
nlent  an  attempt  to  equalise  the  competi- 
tion in  bringing  to  market  either  of  those 
commodities.  It  appeared  to  him,  that, 
in  attempting  to  introduce  the  measure 
which  he  was  about  to  notice,  he  should 
afford  equal  inducement  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  both  articles  to  bring  them  to 
market.  The  measure  would  not  be  of 
long  continuance,  though  he  entertained 
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m  hope  that  it  might  be  permanent.  At 
present,  however,  it  was  not  his  intention 
that  the  extension  of  the  time  of  its  opera« 
tion  should  be  beyond  the  period  of  two 
years.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
stated,  that  former  Acts  on  this  subject  had 
in  their  provisions  given  to  one  species  of 
commodity  a  decided  preference  over  the 
other,  so  that  the  distiller  was  induced  to 
select  that  for  his  use  which  would  afford 
him  the  most  decided  profit.  By  the 
opieration  of  the  present  measure  that  pre- 
ference would  be  avoided,  and  to  shew 
that  the  competition  and  equalization 
would  be  fair,  he  entered  into  a  minute  de- 
tail of  the  duties  arising  from  the  distil- 
leries, and,  upon  a  comparison  with  the 
distillation  from  sugar  and  from  grain,  he 
was' convinced  that  the  consumer  would 
have  tbe  article  distilled  at  the  same  price. 
In  the  event  of  the  distillation  going  oil 
from  grain,  there  would  be  no  more  in* 
crease  of  duty  to  the  revenue  tban  at  pre* 
sent  from  the  use  of  sugar,  before  the  sus* 
pension  of  the  distillation  from  the  former 
article  was  put  in  force.  The  considera- 
tions, therefore,  for  the  House  to  attend  to 
were,  whether  the  price  of  the  article  sold 
would,  in  Cohsequence  of  the  proposed 
competition,  be  so  high  as  to  endanger  the 
revenue ;  and  of  this  the  House  had  the 
experience  of  last  year  to  the  contrary. 
The  next  consideration  Was,  Whether  the 
rates  of  duty  were  such  as  would  bring 
fairly  into  the  market  the  two  articles  of 
competition,  so  that  both  might  be  kept 
at  a  price  sufficiently  high  to  remunerate 
the  ifrower.  This  was  the  principle  of  the 
measure.  The  duties  on  grain  were  at  the 
time  of  the  suspensioti  2,06 1 ,8 1 1^/.  and  now 
they  are  upwards  of  380,000/.  more.  So 
that  the  increase  had  been  very  great 
since  the  suspension.  The  right  hon» 
gentleman  declared,  that  a  strong  induce- 
ment in  his  mind  for  bringing  the  measure 
forward,  was,  that  there  would  be  no  in- 
crease to  the  consumer  in  the  price.  He 
then  moved  a  resolution,  *'  That  the  pre- 
sent duties  on  the  distillation  of  spirits 
from  wash  do  cease  and  determine^'  &c. 

Mr.  Curxcen  objected  to  the  measure,  as 
not  giving  a  monopoly  to  tbe  barley 
growers,  and  he  was  convinced  of  the 
utter  impossibility  of  equalizing  the  scale. 
The  price  of  barley,  when  the  Committee 
first  inquired  Into  the  subject,  wa?  at  50, 
it  then  lowered  to  54>,  was  afterwards  at 
48,  and  at  tbe  present  moment  the  greatest 
selling  price  in  Norfolk,  where  the  best 
barley  is  grown,  was  *2ds.    The  advantage 
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of  sugar  oyer  barley  was  very  con3idera« 
ble  ;  for  no  price  could  inducej  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  distiller  to  use  barley,  sugar 
being  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the 
public.  He  .deprecated  the  idea  of  giving 
pi'eference  to  the  colonists,  rather  than  to 
the  agricultural  interest,  and  contended, 
that  the  effect  of  the  measure  would  be  to 
decrease  the  grpwth  of  barley  ;  he  there- 
fore conjured  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
consider  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Rose  contended  that  the  contrary 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  measure  from 
what  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  ap- 
prehend. It  would  not  ^ive  a  monopoly 
to  sugar,  but  would  produce  a  fair  compe- 
tition In  the  market,  and  would  induce  the 
distillers  to  go  to  work  immediately  on 
barley  in  preference  to  sugar.  Witn  re- 
spect to  .the  agricultural  interest,  he  de- 
nied that  on  a^l  occasions,  their  interest 
had  not  been  attended  to. 

Mr.  C.  Ellis  considered  that  the  powers 
of  the  two  articles  were  not  placed  upon 
a  footing  of  equality,  as  the  price  taken 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for  barley, 
was  about  the  price  which  would  afford 
remuneration  to  the  grower,  so  in  the 
article  of  sugar.  The  West  India  inte- 
rests, he  observed,  never  had  prepopderated 
over  those  of  any  other  class  of  men  in 
the  country. 

Sir  J.  Sebright  thought  it  his  duty,  in 
times  like  the  present,  to  oppose  any  pro- 
position that  appeared  calculated  to  di- 
Biinish  the  cultivation  of  grain. 

Mr*.  Burrough  defended  the  late  Com- 
mittee on  the  stafe  of  the  West  India  mer- 
chants, from  the  imputations  which  had 
been  cast  on  them.  In  the  manifold  dis- 
tresses of  the  country,  beginning  with  the 
colonies  and  now  extending  to  the  manu- 
facturers, the  landed  interest  had  not  par- 
*  ticipated.  Those  who  were  interested  in 
the  colonies,  had  been  wrongfully  accused 
of  wishing  to  indemnify  themselves  at  the 
expence  of  the  landed  interest.  All  they 
wanted  was  to  have  the  preference  given 
to  British  over  foraign  produce,  that  their 
lugar  should  be  purchased  rather  than 
French  grain.  Although  he  might  have 
preferred  a  measure  in  somewhat  a  differ- 
ent shape,  he  warmly  supported  the  pro- 
position of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

Sir  »/.  Sebright  explained  and  defended 
those  individuals  to  whom  were  unjustly 
imputed  sinister  designs  in  the  monopoly 
of  corn.  He  was  persuaded  that  no  such 
monopoly  could  exist. 

Mr.  Curwen  exp\fidntit  and  diackimed 
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all  intention  of  throwing  out  any  insinoa- 
tions  against  the  West  India  gentlemen. 

Mr.  D.  'Giddy  was  averse  to  anv  mea- 
sure by  which  the  cultiva.tion  of  grain 
would  be  discouraged  in  this  country,  as 
calculated  to  put  us  in  the  power  of  our 
continental  enemy.  Th^  most  efficacious 
mode  of  avoiding  this  was  to  permit  th* 
free  distillation  of  spirits  from  grain,  un* 
fettered  by  any  competition  whatever. 
He  stated  the  many  advantages  direct  and 
collateral  which  the  growing  of  barley  oc* 
casiooed. 

Mr.  Foster  warmly  supported  the  propo* 
sition  of  hi3  right  hon.  friend,  which  would 
give  to  the  barley  grower  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  secure  from  temporary 
prohibitions  from  distillation. 

Mr.  Hibberi  followed  on  the  same  side, 
contending,  that  the  late  prices  of  grain 
were  not  such  as  to  justify  any  complaint 
from  the  cultivators.  There  were  but  few 
foreign  sources  of  commerce  open  at  the 
present  moment  to  the  country,  and  it 
was  desirable  that  they  should  not  be  dr- 
minisbed  in  number. 

Mr.  Adam  was  anxious  that  a  minute 
inquiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  merits 
of  this  n^ost  important  question.  Ha 
trusted  that  instead  of  a  strife  between  in- 
terests as  opposed  to  each  other,  the  strife 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  all.  He  con- 
fessed, that  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  form 
an  opinion  on  this  subject,  which  had 
baffled  so  many  individuals  experienced 
in  political  economy,  he  was  inclined  to 
doubt  the  validity  of  the  arguments  which 
had  been  urged  in  support  of  the  proposi- 
tion. Investigation  and  not  action  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  in  this  business. 

Sir  /  Sinclair  thought  the  Commission- 
ers of  Excise  might  with  great  propriety 
be  desired  to  make  experiments  for  a  sin|;le 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  exactly  ascertain- 
ing the  relation  between  sugar  and  grain. 

Mr.  Marryatt  objected  to  the  resolution  . 
as  doing  that  on  a  mere  speculation  which 
ou°;ht  to  be  done  only  after  a  mature  ia* 
quiry.  He  stated,  at  length,  the  grievance 
of  v^hich  the  West  India  planter  bad  to 
complain. 

Sir  /.  Newport  thought  if  the  measure 
proposed  were  to  be  followed  up  by  fur* 
tber  proceedings  to  render  its  effects  per- 
manent, it  would  be  an  infraction  of  the 
Union.  If,  however,  it  were  not  to  be  so 
followed  up,  he  should  then  be  disposed 
to  consider  it  on  its  own  merits,  and  vota 
accordingly. 

Mr.  W.  Stnith  W4s  of  opinioni  the  tub* 
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jfcct  thodd  be  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. 

The  ChmiceUor  nf  the  Exchequer  replied 
to  the  arguments  of  the  several  speakers. 
He  saw  no  reasons  for  thinkinff  his  plan 
such  as  oo^ht  not  to  be  adopted,  from  the 
reception  it  had  experienced.  The  gen- 
tlemen in  the  landed  interest  did  not  think 
it  sufficiently  faromrable  to  them;  the  West 
India  merchants  thoaeht  it  was  not  so  good 
a  thing  as  the  monopoly  they  had  enjoyed ; 
and  the  distillers  thought  the  scale  of  duties 
not  exactly  what  thev  ought  to  have  been. 
Now  when  it  was  found  that  none  of  the 
parties  most  concerned  were  much  pleased 
with  the  plan,  he  thought  it  seemed  as  if 
their  several  claims  had  been  equally  ba- 
lanced, and  the  interests  of  all  pretty  well 
weighed.  From  this  circumstance  he 
thought,  and  he  trusted  the  House  would 
think,  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for 
rejecting  the  proposition.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a^  select  committee,  which  had 
been  recommended  by  some  hon.  gent, 
would,  he  thought,  only  occasion  unneces- 
sary delay,  as  the  difiference  between 
the  Scots  and  Irish  Distilleries  could  only 
be  removed  by  an  exercise  of  those  powers 
which,  though  formidable,  were  occasion- 
ally to  be  exerted  by  parliament. 

The  House  divided^  when  the  numbers 
were — 

For  the  motion .70 

Against  it...... 21 

Majority • —49 

ArmV  Estimates.]  The  order  of  the 
dfty  for  taking  into  consideration  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Supply  being 
read. 

Sir  T.  Turton  thought  no  duty  more  sa- 
cred than  tliat  of  a  member  of  parliament 
to  look  into  the  manner  in  which  the  pub- 
lic money  was  to  be  applied.  He  objected 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  army  establishment, 
as  being  disproportionately  great.  When 
he  looked  at  the  population  of  this  country, 
which  no  one,  however  disposed  to  swell 
it,  stated  to  amount  to  more  than  16  or 
17,000,000,  a  regular  army  of  371,000 
men  was  more  than  we  coula  bear.  When 
io  these  were  added,  the  amount  of  the 
Militia,  which  was  stated  at  Si.OOO  men, 
the  Local  Mliitia,  which  was  not  to  be 
reckoned  at  less  than  200,000,  and  added 
to  the  whole  the  total  of  those  employed 
in  the  navy,  &c.  it  appeared,  that  we  had 
900,000  men  in  arms — nearly  a  third  of 
^  all  the  adults  under  40  years.  After  all, 
'  it  was  impouible  for  us  to  contend  on  the 
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continent  with  an  enemy  whose  popula- 
tion was  estimated  at  from  60  to 
100,0(X),000 ;  he  therefore  was  of  opinion 
that  the  military  force  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  level  with  its  phy-' 
sical  strength. 

Sir  J,  Fultcruy  was  averse  to  a  reduction 
of  the.  military  establishment,  as  we  had 
at  present  no  more  soldiers  than  were  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
country,  and  bring  the  war  to  a  happy  ter- 
mination. The  arrangements  of  the  noble 
Secretary  at  War  met  generally  with  his 
approbation.  Adverting  to  what  had  been 
said  of  the  Local  Militia,  he  took  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  great  advantages  derived 
to  that  force,  from  having  non-commis- 
sioned officers  attached  to  it  With  them 
the  Local  Militia  was  every  thing,  without 
them  nothing. 

Mr.  Giles  objected  to  the  plan  of  the 
noble  lord  for  supplying  the  casualties. 
He  proposed  to  till  up  the  regular  army 
with  10,000  men  taken  annually  from  the 
militia.  This  was  the  worst  way  he  could 
take  of  supplying  the  army.  The  hon. 
gent,  then  took  a  view  of  the  several  Mi- 
litia Acts,  from  which  he  inferred  that  the 
regular  quota  of  the  Militia  was  70,000 
men,  and  that  the  14,QpO  over  that  num- 
ber were  in  fact  but  supernumeraries. 
There  could  be  no  objection  to  the  noble 
lord's  filling  up  the  regulars  with  the^^e 
14,000  men,  if  he  wanted  them;  but  to 
take  10,000  annually  from  the  Militia, 
would  be  to  take  from  t^  a  part  of  its  re- 
gular quota.  How  were  these  to  be  again 
supplied  ?  He  thought  the  mode  by  ballot 
pressed  very  heavy  upon  the  country.  The 
ballot  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  done 
away  altogether,  and  the  army  might 
then  be  recruited  at  less  expence. 

Col.  ^ood  differed  Vrom  the  hon.  gent. 
(Mr.  Giles)  on  some  points,  but  agreed 
with  him  in  thinking  the  recruiting  system 
preferable  to  the  ballot. 

After  some  further  observations  from 
Mr.  Ryder,  general  Tarleton,  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Calcraft,  and  Mr.  Whitbread,  lord 
Palmerstone  replied,  and  the  Resolutions 
'were  agreed  to. 

.  tiOUSB  OF  COMMONS. 

Monday,  March  11. 

Shorbham  Road  Bill.]  Sir  £.  Kaatch'^ 
hull  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Qo\oTie\  DuckcU  moved  as  an  amend-' 
ment,  that  it  be  read  this  day  six  months. 

Sir  £.  KnatchbuU  spoke  in  support  of  the 
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Bill ;  and  saidj  that  tl^e  hon  gent,  who 
had  just  spoken,  seemed,  by  the  arguments 
he  had  used^lo  know  nothing  at  all  about 
it;  and  the  hon.  bart.  opposite  (sir  Walter 
Stirling)  and  his  friends  ought  of  all  others 
to  wish  most  that  the  House  should  go 
into  a  Committee  upon  this  Bill,  which 
went  to  fepeal  the  forn^er  one  of  last 
3ession.  .  * 

Mr.  S\pan  spoke  in  support  of  the 
former,  and  in  opposition  to  the  present 
Bill. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  stated  several  circum- 
staifces  relative  to  the  individuals  who  had 
promoted  and  opposed  this  Bill;  and 
thought  the  best  way  to  investigate  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  would  be  to  go  into 
a  CoQimittee,  where  they  could  be  mi- 
nutely urged. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling  vindicated  himself 
from  some  insinuations  thrown  out  against 
his  conduct  in  regard  to  this  Bill;  and 
said,  that  he  had  been  at  first  requested  to 
bring  it  forward  in  parliament,  but  had 
declined  doing  so,  merely  on  acco.unt  of 
his  being  unacquainted  with  such  business. 

Mr.  James  Graham  defended  the  conduct 
of  the  hon.  bart.  s^nd  was  not  inclined  to  vote 
for  the  repeal  of  the  former  Bill. 

Mr.  John  Smith  said  he  should  oppose 
the  committal  of  this  Bill,  as  it  went  to 
•  repeal  a'former  one,  which  had  been  found 
to  be  a  great  and  serious  convenience. 

Mr.  Calcraft  added,  that  all  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  county  of  Kent,  both  land- 
holders and  occupiers,  thought  that  the 
road  in  question  was  unnecessary. 

Mr*  Peter  Moore  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
conduct  of  the  hon.  bart.  in  regard  to  the 
former  Bi|l,  which  he  thought  was  a  good 
one,  and,  withoqt  further  grounds,  ought 
not  to  be  repealed. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  thought  that  the  question 
had  not  Deen  put  upon  its  proper  ground, 
for  that  justice  demanded  they  should  go 
into  a  Committee  upon  this  Bill,  in  order 
to  ascertain,  as  had  been  alleged,  whether 
the  former  one  had  been  obtained  si^rrep- 
titiously  or  not. 

A  division  th^n  took  place,  when  there 
appeared. 

For  the  Bill 90 

Against  it ...• 41 

Majority  in  favour  of  it — ^Q 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time, 
^^d  ordered  to  be  comqpiitled.  • 

Commercial  Credit.]  The  order  of  the 
day  having  been  read,  the  House  resolved 
jlaelf  into  a  Committee,  to  consider  of  M^e 
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state  of  Commercial  Credit    [See  the  Re- 
port, p.  249.] 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  rose  and 
said,  that  \ji  submitting  to  the  considera*. 
tion  of  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
the  result  of,  the  inquiries  of  the  Select 
Committee,  appointed  to  investigate  the 
{[ft-esent  state  of  commercial  credit,  and  in 
avowing  the  intention  of  proposing  to  the 
Committee  to  adopt  the  measure  recom* 
mended  .  by  the   Select  Committee,   he 
thought  it  necessary  to  state,  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  express  his  opinion  with 
great  reluctance,  and  not  till  after  very  seri-r 
ous  consideration.   He  admitted  ths^t  parlia- 
ment was  not  bound,  nay  he  contended  that 
parliament  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  in* 
terfere  for  the  purpose  of  providing  against 
any  misfortunes  to  which  incautious  adven- 
turers mightliave  exposed  themselves ;  be- 
cause he  conceived  that, reasoning  on  gene- 
ral principles,  such  an  unqualified  interfe- 
rence would  have  a  tendency,  by  relieving 
the  apprehensions  of  individuals  with  re-^ 
spect  to  the  result  of  commercial  specula- 
tions in  which  they  might  have  engaged,  to 
diminish  the  caution  so  necessary  on  these 
subjects,  and  which  was  the  best  check  to 
rash  and  ill-advised  adventures.   Botwhile 
he  stated  this  as  a  general  principle,  he  yet 
apprehended  that  there  might  be  many 
great  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  and  that  th$ 
question  must  always  be  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  particular  case.    Of  this  he  was  at 
least  persuaded,  that  those  hon.  gentlemen 
who  agreed  with  him,  that  a  similar  interfe- 
rence of  parliament  in  1793  was  wise  and 
necessary^  could  not  r^oyr  broadly  depy  in 
toto.  the  expediency  of  such  ai\  inference. 
They  might  argue  that  the  interference, 
though  expedient  and   proper  in  1790, 
was  i^ot  fitting  at  present.    But  they  could 
not  assert  that  all  interference  was  impro- 
per at  any  time.    The  question,  he  re* 
peated,  must  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case ;  and  in  this 
view  he  conceived  that  the  report  of  the 
Select    Committee     afforded      suflpcient 
grounds  for   the   n^otion .  with  which  he 
should  conclude. 

The  consideration  of  this  important  sub-* 
ject,  he  observed,  divided  itself  into  th'ret 
heads: — ^First,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  evils  which  the  manufactures  and  com* 
merce  of  the  country  were  enduring ;— » 
Secondly,  what  were  the  causes  of  those 
evils; — And  third4y,  the  measures  by 
which  tl^e  evils  might  with  the  greatest 
probability  be  removed. — With  respect tq 
the  first  01  tliese  cozisiderat|on9>  l^e  appre? 
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hended  there  could  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  whatever,  bat  that  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  distress,  described  rn  the  re- 
port of  the  Select  Committee,  rendered  it 
advisable  that  parliament  should,  if  possi- 
ble, adopt  some  measure  by  which  that  evil 
might  at  least  be  diminished.  It  appeared 
distinctly  by  the  report,  that  the  distress, 
originating  with  the  merchant,  and  disa- 
bling him  from  paying  the  manufacturer, 
was  felt  most  severely  by  the  manufactu- 
rer, and  those  employed  by  him.  All  the 
principal  oianufacturers  bad  been  com- 
pelled to  contract,  and  some  wholly  to  sus- 
pend their  works.  It  appeared  by  the 
report,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  cotton 
manufacturer  in  the  kingdom  who  had  not 
diminished,  by  one  half,  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  his  mills;  and  that 
many  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  had 
discharged  their  people  altogether.  It 
appeared  also,  that  those  who  were 
retained  by  the  first  description  of  manu- 
facturers, were  retained  at  a  redu'ced 
rate  of  wages. , .  The  consequences  must 
necessarily  be,  as  they  were  represented 
to  be  in  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
niiuee,  that  the  meet  calamitous  distress 
prevailed  throughout  many  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  The  report  also  stated, 
that  the  merchants  who  traded  with  the 
Western  world  not  being  able  to  find 
an  adequate  market  for  their  produce, 
this  circumstance  aggravated  the  distress 
of  the  manufacturers ;  and  the  whole  ope- 
rating upon  the  other  branches  of  trade, 
although  not  immediately  connected  with 
those  to  whioh  he  bad  referred,  produced 
a  general  want  of  confidence,  and  suspen- 
sion of  credit,  which  required  the  prompt 
and  effectual  application  of  some  adequate 
remedy. 

Thus  much  he  felt  it  necessary  to  pre- 
mise as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil.  With 
respect  to  the  second  consideration,  namely, 
the  causes  that  produced  it,  it  appeared 
pretty  plainly  that  the  whole  had  origi- 
nated from  over-extensive  speculation  to 
the  ports  of  South  Ankerica.  These  specu- 
lations in  the  export  of  merchandise  failed 
in  meeting  a  ready  market ;  and  in  nbany 
cases  the  commodities  brought  back  in  ex- 
change could  not  be  disposed  of,owing  to  the 
piarket  being  overstocked  at  home.  Such 
were  the  causes  of  the  evil.  It  came  next 
then  to  be  considered  whether  the  distress 
was  of  such  an  extent,  and  was  attributable 
to  such  causes,  as  to  make  it  wise  and  pro- 
dent  for  parliament  to  afford  assistance.  It 
^igbt  be  observed  generally  upon  this 
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12,835,80d2i ;  in  the  year  ending  the  6th 
part  of  the  question,  that  the  origin  of  the 
existing  distresses— over-speculation,  was 
not  a  good  ground  for  such  a  measure.  He 
would  not  dwell  minutely  on  the  demerit 
of  that  rash  and  inconsiderate  conduct 
which  had  precipitated  those  who  pur- 
sued it  into  misfortune;  'but  gentlemen 
would  bear  in  mind  that  on  the  opening 
of  the  South  American  markets  in  the 
Brazils  and  elsewhere,  to  the  adventures  of 
British  merchants,  it  could  scarcely  be 
with  any  justice  complained  of  tliat  they 
did  not  in  the  first  instance  foresee  the 
exact  result  of  their  too  extensive  specula- 
tions. But  whatever  might  be  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  those  individuals,  the  conse* 
ooences  of  their  conduct  had  been  severely 
felt  by  them.  Parliament,  even  if  dis« 
posed  to  be  vindictive,  could  not  abstain 
from  granting  relief  to  those  persons,  on 
the  supposition  that  they  had  not  suffered 
sufficiently  for  their  errors.  But  it  was 
not  to  them  that  the  proposed  relief  would 
extend.  "  They,"  to  use  the  words  of  one 
of  the  witnesses,  whose  evidence  waA  cob* 
tained  in  the  report  of  the  Select  Com« 
mittee,  "had  gone  to  bankruptcy  long^ 
ago."  It  was  to  the  evil  endured  by  those 
upon  whom  the  conduct  of  the  original 
speculators  operated,  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  application  of  a 
remedy. 

It  now,  therefore,  only  remained  for 
him  to  consider,  thirdly,  whether  the 
measure  suggested  in  the  report  was  cal- 
culated to  remedy  the  existing  and  ac- 
knowledged evil.  And  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  that  there  were  many 
circumstances  which  marked  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  present  case 
and  that  of  17^3.  In  1793,  the  conti- 
nental markets  were  not  wholly  shut; 
they  were  only  interrupted,  ^he  stag- 
nation of  trade  was  th<  n  purely  temporary. 
Credit  had,  at  that  period,  received  a 
check,  but  it  was  a  check  which  a  little 
time  wuuld  restore.  At  present  the 
markets  from  ^  hich  relief  might  be  de- 
rived were  twofold :  South  America  for 
the  disposal  of  our  manufactures,  and 
the  European  market  for  that  of  our 
foreign  produce.  The  markets  in  the 
Western  world  had  been  stopped  by  a 
glut.  A  glut,  however,  was  but  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  demand.  There 
.  was  no  difficulty  in  the  access  to  those 
markets;  the  only  difficulty  was  in  find- 
ing purchasers  for  the  British  manufacturea 
exported  tbilher ;  and  he  tn;isted  that  at 
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no  rery  distant  period  this  difficulty  would 
be  removed.  With  respect  to  the  markets 
tff  Europe,  they  were  at  the  present  mo- 
ment closed  against  us  by  edicts  of  the 
greatest  rigour.  But  experience  had  uni- 
versally shewn  that,  after  the  adoption  of 
commercial  restrictions  of  great  rigour, 
although  they  may  be  severely  felt  for  a 
tii^e,  yet  a  pi^ctrcal  relaxation  soon  en- 
8«ed.  'For  his  own  part,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  ingenuity  and  exertions  of  the 
merchants,  and  the  wants  of  the  consumers. 
Would  ultimately  find  means  to  obviate,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  difficulties  and  disad- 
vantages at  present  existing.  Therefore, 
although  the  present  case  was  not  exactly 
parallel  to  that  of  1793,  yet  no  man  could 
ifay  that  there  war  not  a  prospect,  that, 
in  twelve  months  at  least,  commerce 
might  experience,  some  advantageous 
change. 

Yet  even  were  this  change  but, barely 
possible;  instead  of  being  probable,  in  his 
opinion  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  ought  to  be  adopted.  Par- 
liament ought  at  least  to  make  the  at- 
tempt to  relieve  the  distress.  No  one 
^ould  say  that  the  attempt  may  not  be 
Completely  successful.  The  worst  that 
gould  happen  was,  that  it  would  leave  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  twelvemonth,  in  no  better  a  state 
than  that  in  which  it  was  at  present.  He 
Contended,  therefore,  that  as  it  could 
not  make  the  state  of  commerce  worse,' 
bu^  might  make  it  much  better.  Parlia- 
ment were  bound  to  try  the  measure  re- 
commended to  them.  To  meliorate  the 
state  of  commerce,  if  not  wholly  to  restore 
it,  would  be  an  advantage.  The  increas- 
ing consumption  of  the  domestic  markets, 
the  opening  of  the  markets  of  the  Western 
world,  WQj^ld  afford  some  relief;  and  when 
to  this  was  added  that  further  opening 
which  might  result  from  the  chances  of 
war,  the  whole  afforded,  in  his  opinion,  a 
sufficient  justification  of  the  proposed  ef- 
fort. The  justice  of  this  reasoning  would 
be  confirmed  by  a  consideration  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  existing  grievances,  as  particu- 
larly connected  with  the  cotton  manu- 
facture. The  rapid  growth  of  this  manu- 
facture, up  to  the  period  when  the  distress 
began  to  be  strongly  felt,  was  really  ex- 
traordinary. It  appeared  by  the  report 
of  the  Committee,  that  the  official  value 
of  cotton  manufactures  exported  from 
Great  Britain,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th 
of  Januar^,  1608,  was  9,840,889/.;  in  the 
year  endmg  the  ^th%>f  January,  1809, 
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of  January,  1810,  18,616,723/. ;  and   in 
the  three  quarters  ending  the  1 0th  of  Oc* 
tober,  1810, '  13,761,136/.     It  thus  ap- 
peared that  the  exports  were  doubled  in 
two  years,  and  that  the  trade  was  sud- 
denly checked  when  at  its  very  acme. 
The  immediate  revulsion  which  such  a 
check  would  occasion,   must  necessaril3r 
be  felt  with  the  greatest  severity.    If  time 
then  were  allowed  the  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers to  bring  themselves   round » 
the  evil  would  be  materially  diminished. 
It  was  to  this  object  that  the  proposed 
measure  was  directed.     It  weut  to  giv6 
the  merchants  and  traders  an  opportunity 
of  applying  to  other  resources,   and  to 
spreaa  over  a  larger  period  of  time  that 
pressure  of  distress,  which,  if  confined  to  a 
single  moment,  must    overwhelm  those 
who  were  its  victims.   ^ 

He  had  now,  in  his  appflehension>  said 
enough  to  satisfy  the  Committee  that  aU 
though  the  present  case  differed  in  some 
respects  from  that  of  1793,  there  was  a 
sumcient  resemblance  to  warrant  him  in 
recommending  the  adoption  of  a  proposi- 
tion at  the  present  period  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  1793..  In  doing  this,  how- 
ever, regard  must  be  had  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  extent  of  the  trade  on 
which  the  present  distress  operated  was 
much  greater  than  in  1793.  If  the  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  desired  to  make  the 
measure  effectual,  if  they  wished  not  to 
starve  it  by  a  stinted  vote,  they  would 
agree  to  the  recommendation  o\  the  Se- 
lect Committee,  that  the  relief  afforded 
should  be  six  millions,  instead  of  five. 
The  Commissioners  appointed  in  1793» 
although  empowered  to  grant  relief  to  the 
extent  of  five  millions,  did  not  actually 
issue  more  than  two  millions  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  On  a  similar  principle, 
he  should  propose  to  empower  the  Com- 
missioners in  the  present  instance,  to 
grant  relief  to  the  extent  of  six  millions, 
not  with  the  supposition  that  that  sum 
would  be  required,  but  that  relief  being 
open  to  such  an  extent,  the  credit  of  those 
who  were  suffering  might  be  sustained 
without,  and  themselves  rendered  able  to 
go  on  with  much  less  perhaps  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary.  The  regulations 
and  restrictions  which  accompanied  the 
measure  of  1793,  were  those  which  he 
should  propose  to  the  House  for  adoption 
at  present;  with  this  exception,  that,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,' he  would  recom- 
mend the  periods  of  repayment  should  be 
placed  at  a  greater  distance  of  time  from 
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each  other.  The  regalation  which  he 
tbooid  introdace  into  the  Bill  (should  the 
House  allonr  him  to  bring  it  in)  would 
be,  to  make  the  first  quarter's  instalment 
payable  about  the  middle'of  January^  and 
the  remaining  instalments  payable  three 
months  after  each  other,  until  the  whole 
shoold  be  repaid,  thus  following  the  mode 
recommended  in  the  Report.  It  did  not 
appear  to  him  necessary  to  intrude  further 
on  the  Committee  than  by  moving.  "  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that 
his  Majesty  be  enabled  to  direct  Exche- 
quer Bills,  to  the  amount  of  six  millions,  to 
be  issued  to  Commissioners,  to  be  by  them 
advanced,  under  certain  regulations  and 
restrictiom,  for  the  assistance  and'  accoo^ 
modation  of  such  persons  as  shall  be  de- 
sirous of  receiving  the  same,  on  due  se- 
curity being  given  for  the  re-payment  of 
the  sums  so  advanced  within  a  time  to  be 
limited.'^ 

Mr.  Pcnuaniy  then  rose  and  .said,  that, 
in  the  observations  which  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make  upon  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  gent.,  he  wished  to  be  under- 
stood as  having  no  intention  so  to  oppose 
the  motion  with  which  he  had  concluded, 
as  to  press  the  question  to  a  division  by 
uking  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it.  The 
right  hon,  cent  himself  had,  he  observed, 
admitted  that  thcf  circumstances  of  the 
present  period  were  not  similar  to  those 
which  characterised  the  distresses  felt  by 
the  commercial  world  in  the  year  1793. 
In  his  opinion  there  was  no  similarity 
whatever  between  them.  In  the  former 
period  the  continent  of  Europe,  instead  of 
being  hostile  to  us,  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  France,  not  onl^  friendly,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  in  alliance  with  us, 
and  France  not  only  wanted  the  inflqenjce 
she  now  possessed  and  exercised  over  the 
surrounding  nations,  but  she  was  unable 
to  prevent  their  armies  taking  the  field 
against  her  interests.  At  present,  on  the 
contrary,  so  far  from  the  natioas  of  the 
continent  being  friendly,  we  were  alto- 
gether shut  out  from  every  amicable  com- 
monication-^from  all  commercial  inter- 
course.  The  right  hon.  gent  had  said, 
ihose  who  had  entered  into  the  early  and 
largest  speculations  with  respect  to  South 
America,  had  been  punished  for-  their 
rashness  by  bankruptcy,  and  that  those 
now  to  be  relieved  were  the  victims  of 
those  speculationi,  and  not  the  partners  in 
the  crime.  For  his  part,  he  thought 
(whatever  blame  might  be  attempted  to 
be  thrown  oil  thoso  who  had  b^en  most 


▼entnresome)  that  the  origin  of  the  evil 
might  be  traced  to  the  exaggerations,  the 
falsehoods^  and  the  misrepresentationa 
which  had  been  he^rd  in  that  Qouse. 
South  America  had  been  spoken  of  by 
the  right  hon.  ^ent.  and  his  friends  as 
affording  a  market  that  woukl  take  all 
our  merchandiae,  and  that  he  looked  upon 
as  the  great  cause  of  the  recent  failures^ 
and  of  the  evils  of  which  the  mercantilo 
world  at  present  complained.  The  right 
hon.  gent  had  said  the  present  state  of 
things  was  to  be  considered  as  but  tem- 
porary, though  it  might  be  of  longer  du- 
ration thaU  the  stagnation  felt  in  179S) 
and  under  these  circumstances,  he  thought 
the  same  measure  ought  to  be  resorted  to 
as  had  been  adopted  on  that  occasi(^« 
He  could  not  agree  with  this.  Was  the 
market  of  South  America  glutted  at  pre- 
sent ?  Had  that  country  at  present  more 
of  our  merchandize  than  was  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  one  year?  If  that 
were  the  case,  the  British  manufacturers 
must  stand  still  till  the  stock  shall  be  con^ 
sumed.  He  could  not  tell  to  what  amount 
that  country  might  be  stocked  with  the 
produce  of  our  industry,  but  when 
6,000,000/.  were  thus  called  for»  he 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  conclude  that 
things  were  ia  such  a  situation,  that  with* 
out  such  assistance  they  could  not  right* 
themselves  in  less  than  one,  two,  or  per- 
haps three  years.  The  right  hon.  gent, 
had  talked  of  the  great  increase  of  the 
trade  of  the  country,  but  upon  this  point 
he  appeared  to  lalK>ur  under  a  mistake. 
Exports  were^not  trade;  but  he  had 
spoken  of^em  as  if  their  amount  was  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  flourishing  state  of 
our  commerce^  If  we  made  extra  tx* 
ports,  we  ought  to  have  returns;  and  if,  in- 
stead of  this,  what  we  sent  out  lay  locked 
up  in  South  America  for  two  or  three 
years,  it  was  not  thence  to  be  inferred* 
that  because  our  exports  were  Isrge,  oor 
trade  must  be  great.  If  men  of  adven- 
turous and  speculating  dispositions  were 
CO  carry  their  exports  to  an  extreme,  wece 
the  rest  of  the  community  to  be  called  on 
to  enable  such  men  to  persevere  in  their 
speculations,  in  fact>  to  enable  them  Co 
give  further  credit  until  at  length  their 
returns  may  be  received  ?  This  was  a 
species  of  relief  which  he,  for  one,  could 
never  consent  to  afford  to  those  who  had 
brought  their  distresses  upon  themselves 
by  improvident  speculations. 

The  right  hon.  gent  had  ascribed  the 
present  stagnalioo  of  trade  and  tbo  dia- 
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tresses  of  the  mercantile  body  to  the  state 
of  the  markets  of  Soath  America  princi- 
pally. • .  Id  this>  however,  he  could  not 
concur.  The  state  of  ,the  European 
markets,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  more  immediately  the  operating 
cause,  and  what  prospect  of  .a  change  in 
them  within  any  reasonable  time  could 
the  right  hon.  gent,  now  bold  out  ?  It  bad 
been  said,  that  after  a  glut  a  brisk  de- 
mand was  to  be  expected,  and  a  stagnation 
of  trade  w^  usually  succeeded  by  a  most 
advantageous  change.  He  was  aware 
that  it  had  been  so  hitherto,  but  it  had 
been  so  from  events  which  were  not  such 
as  were  likely  to  occur  again.  The  last 
time  the  French  seriously  directed  their 
attention  to  the  annihilation  of  our  trade,' 
they  had  been  called  from  the  borders  of 
the  ocean  by  the  Austrian  war.  The 
Spanish  contest  had  made  a  new  diversion 
in  favour  of  our  commerce,  but  what  pros- 
pect was  there  that  such  events  would 
again  take  place?  They  had  formerly 
been  told  by  the  right  hon.  gent,  that  the 
edicts  of  France  had  shut  the  markets  of 
the  continent  against  us,  but  that  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  found 
out  an  instrument  which  would  soon  open 
them  again,  and  restore  the  trade  of  the 
nation.  He  then  brought  forward  his 
Orders  of  Council,  which  had  been  sane* 
tioned  by  Parliament.  He  would  now 
ask  the  right  hon.  gent,  if  they  had  pro- 
duced that  effect,  or  if  there  were  any 
probability  of  their  accomplishing,  within 
a  short  time,  the  object  be  had  had  in 
view?  From  the  present  restricted  state 
of  our  intercourse,  our  colonies  were  rather 
burdensome  than  profitable,  as  their  pro* 
dace  was  locked  up  here,  in  consequence 
of  our  being  unable  to  find  a  market  for 
it  on  the  continent.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  conquest  of  the  enemies  colonies  tend- 
ed to  increase  the  distress,  because  while 
France  had  colonies,  she  did  not  interdict 
•  colonial  produce  altogether,  and  much 
English  colonial  produce  found  its  way  to 
the  continent  with  the  produce  of  the 
French  islands.  From  the  moment  France 
lost  all  her  West  Indian  possessions,  she 
could  have  no  interest  in  allowing  of  such 
importations,  and  they  were  in  consequence 
more  strictly  excluded  than  before. 

It  had  been  urged  by  the  right  hon. 
gent,  in  support  of  the  measure  he  recom-^ 
mended,  that,  as  it  Qouid  do  no  mischief^ 
it  was  worth  a  triah;  and.  that  if  no  harm 
wa^  to  be  apprehended^  whilst  much  good 
might  follow  from  its  operatioDi  it  was  the 
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duty'  of  Parliament  to  adopt  it.  But  for 
his  own  part,  he  could  not  consider  the 
experiment  so  perfectly  harmless,  or  the 
measure  so  obviously  safe.  He  thought  it 
might  possibly  do  good,  and  he  wished  it 
might ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  impossible 
to  return  to  that  state  from  which  they 
|iad  been  unfortunately  led  by  their  folly, 
in  a  way  so  very  easy  and  free  from  danger. 
That  spirit  of  enterprize  which  had  led  to, 
such  fatal  consequences  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged, that  something  like  a  stop 
should  be  put  to  such  wild  and  unprofita- 
ble speculations.  The  right  hon.-  gent, 
had  told  them  that  the  money  to  be  ad->  ~ 
vanced  would  not  in  all  probability  be  lost 
to  the  public.  He  did  him  (the  Chancel* 
lor  of  the  Exchequer)  the  justice  to  be* 
lieve  he  would  endeavour  to  name  such 
Commissioners  on  the  occasion  as  would 
do  their  duty,  and  look  well  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  money ;  but  when  the  House 
were  called* upon  for  6^000,000/.  in  Ex* 
chequer  bills,  just  after  they  had  funded 
12,000,000/.  and  when  they  reflected  that 
all  the  circulating  medium  at  present  in 
the  country  was  paper,  it  was  their  dot^ 
to  consider  how  far  they  ought  to  coun- 
tenance such  extensive  issues  of  paper 
money.  He  thought  it  was  their  first 
duty  to  narrow,  as  far  as  might  be,  the 
circulation  of  paper.  Whether  or  not 
they  had  now  reached  that  period  at  which 
it  would  be  proper  to  put  an  end  to  it  al- 
together, and  restore  the  proper  circulat- 
ing medium,  was  a  question  on  which  he 
wouI4  not  venture  to  decide,  but  he^ 
thought  they  oug^t  4o  do  something  to- 
wards putting  a  stop  to  the  extension,  at 
Ipast,  of  the  paper  circulation.  It  was  a 
painful  task  to  refuse  solicited  relief  to 
sufferers,  who  sufifered  not  for  their  own 
misconduct,  but  for  the  imprudence  of 
others. — Feeling  this,  he  would  not  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  subject,  but 
having  made  these  few  observations  which 
he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  make,  he 
should  abstain  from  further  opposition  to 
the  measure  proposed.  Doing  this,  he 
might  not  act  strictly^  up  to  his  duty,  aa 
he  thought  the  principle  of  a  tendency 
rather  to  do  harm  than  good  ;  but  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  presefit,  he  had 
not  resolutioir  enough  to  oppose  that  which 
afforded  any  thing  like  a  chance  of  alle-' 
viating  the  distress  of  those  who  claimed 
their  assistance* 

Mr.  Huskuson  said,  it  was  Hot  his  inten-* 
tiooy  i£i  whii  he  should  say^  t6  question 
eiihar  fth«  ittttfUttl  «f  %h$  sum  proposed  hf 
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tbc  RtiMft  of  the  Gomimttee,  or  the  extent 
of  the  nardship  under  which  the  maniifac- 
torer  laboured.  He  begged  rt  to  be  be- 
lie? ed,  that^  in  the  observations  he  should 
have  to'  make,  nothing  was  farther  from 
his  mind  than  to  bear  hard  on  those  wIh> 
were  afiected  by  the  present  state  pf  the 
rommf  rcial  credit  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly on  the  manufacturers,  who  were  now, 
by  the  existing  state  of  thingt,  deprired 
Ota  market  for  their  commodities.  That 
class  of  persons  was  peculiarly  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  Parliament,  because  from 
the  siteatioD  in  which  they  stood  they 
could  not  have  brought  the  calamity  upon 
themselves  by  their  imprudent  and  unjus- 
tifiable speculations,  as  they  did  but  exe- 
cute the  orders  they  had  received  from  the 
merchants,  and  were  distressed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  latter  being  unable  to  make 
the  proper  returns.  Notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  which  must  be  felt  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  with  respect  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  plan,  as  on  account  of  the  inconve- 
niences which  might  be  expected  to  arise 
from  it  in  a  case  where  the  necessity  was 
Ml  urgent,  he  would  not  id  any  way  ob- 
struct the  measure  in  its  progresr.  The 
difficulty  which  chiefly  struck  him,  was  in 
discorering  in  What  respect  the  present 
period  had  any  resemblance  to  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  year  1705.  He  also  must 
own  that  he  felt  doubts,  and  only  doubts, 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  measure  proposed. 
If  he  felt  more  than  doubts  on  this  subject, 
he  should  oppose  the  proposition,  but  his 
difficulties  being  confined  merely  to  doubts, 
which  he  should  now  state,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  oppose  the  measure.  He 
hoped  his  doubts  might  be  removed,  and 
if  they  went  no  farther  than  the  objections 
stated  by  the  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Pen- 
Ronby),  he  should  not  now  %llude  to  them. 
The  right  hon.  gent,  had  argued,  that  the 
state  of  commercial  credit  was  not  owing 
to  a  glut  in  the  market  of  South  America, 
but  to  the  state  of  Europe.  If  he  could 
be  persuaded  of  this,  he  should  not  think 
the  matter  of  so  much  importance.  The 
successes  of  France  had  been  progressive, 
and  it  naturally  followed,  that  the  trade  to 
the  continent  should  also  have  necessarily 
accommodated  itself  to  those  progressive 
successes  and  changes  as  they  occurred  ; 
and  so  the  evil  must  have  been  less  se- 
verely felt,  if  it  had  not  been  for  other 
changes.  His  doubts  principally  arose 
firom  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  such 
a*  case  had  not  been  made  out  as  had  been 
]»oved:in  the  yeat  1793i  The  present 
(VOL.  XIX.) 
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Report  wm  built  principally  on  a  theory 
of  two  respectable  gentlemen,  who  said 
that  great  relief  and  also  great  good  had 
bean  derived  from  the  accommodation 
l^iven  in  the  year  1793.  They  agreed, 
mdeed,  that  there  was  a  difference  in  thcf 
state  of  things  at  the  two  periods,  but  they 
did  not  state  in  what  that  difference  con-« 
sisted.  The  Report  in  the  year  179S  laid 
it  down,  that  the  discredit  under  whiclr 
paper  then  laboured  had  produced  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  circulating  medium,  and 
then  went  on  to  state,  what,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  would  increase  the 
quantity  of  that  circulating  medium.  The 
stoppage  of  one  banking-house  had  then 
occasioned  a  distrust  of  all.  Within  three 
months  after  that,  with  all  the  markets  of 
the  continent  open  to  us,  the  markets  and 
manufactories  of  England  were  in  a  state 
of  total  stagnation.  The  public  seenritiea 
were  excessively  depreciated.  Exchequer 
bills  and  Navy  bills  were  at  12  or  13  per 
cent,  discouiit,  and  it  was  impossible  to ' 
gain  discount  for  the  most  inconsiderable 
sum.  Was  thai  the  case  at  present?  Quite 
the  contrary.  Then  there  was  a  great 
deficiency  and  diminution  of  circulating 
med ium.  Was  that  the  case  now  }  Cer- 
tainly not,  but  greatly  the  reverse.  Pub* 
lie  securities  stood  then  at  a  discount. 
Now  they  oore  a  premium.  At  this  mo* 
ment  there  was  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
discount  of  bilffa  v^ith  good  names  uponr' 
them.  No  later  than  that  morning  Navy 
bills  were  discounted  at  4}  p'^r  cent. — ^The 
Bank  of  England  had  now  to  complain, 
not  that  they  had  no  funds  with  which  to 
discount,  but  of  a  deficiency  of  good  paper 
to  discount.  (Hear!  hear!  by  Mr.  Rose.) 
The  right  hon.  gent,  called  hear!  but  if 
so,  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  year  1793. 
If  he  were  to  trace  it  back  historically, 
the  case  of  the  year  1793  was  as  dissimilar 
from  the  present  as  could  be  in  almost 
every  respect.  Then  there  was  a  fall,  not 
on  one  commodity,  but  on  every  one. 
There  was  a  rise  in'  the  Value  of  money, 
and  a  fall  on  every  other  commodity 
whatever.  It  equally  affected  every  per- 
son too,  and  was  of  short  duration.  There 
was  then  no  want  of  market,  there  was  no* 
glut  or  stagnation  of  trade ;  but  there  was 
a  want  of  individual  confidence.  Then 
there  was  a  diminution  oF  the  circulating 
medium.  Was  that  so  now  ?  Then  the 
issues  by  the  Bank  of  England  were  14 
rotlltons,  now  they  exceeded  23  millions. 
He  wished  gentlemen  to  consider  the  es* 
sential  difference  in  the  state  of  thingf 
'     (Z) 
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then  and  at  the  present  momeal.  Now 
tiiere  was  a  demand  in  the  country  for 
cood  paper ;  and  the  Bank  of  Englandj  so 
n^r  from  confining  its  discounts^  has,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  good  bills  to 
discount,  been  purchasing  largely  of  go- 
Yernment  securities.  He  wished  the  pre- 
sent Report  had  been  more  explicit. 

The  House,  he  obser?ed,  would  recollect 
that  in  t^e  year  1793,  several  gentlemen 
of  the  first  character^  members  of  that 
House,  had  been  examined  before  the 
Committee,  and  stated  that .  houses  of 
known  respectability  could  not,  at  that 
period,  get  money  on  good  bills.  At  that 
time  not  one  considerable  house  failed. 
He  remembered  well  that  there  was  hard- 
ly one  house  of  those  which  stopped  pay- 
ment which  did  not  afterwards  pay  in 
full,  possessing  more  than  the  amount  of 
all  the  claims  made  on  the  concern.  The 
witnesses  examined  even  had  stated  the 
manufacturers  who  had  capitals  to  be  the 
persons  who  felt  the  greatest  distress. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  question 
then  was,  if,  the  remedy  resorted  to  in 
1793  ought  to  be  resorted  to  when  the  si- 
tuation of  things  was  different  ?  The  pre- 
sent Report,  on  the  contrary,  now  went, 
as  it  were,  to  countenance  the  idea  that 
there  were  manufacturers  at  present  who 
bad  no  capital  at  all.  It  stated,  that  such 
sierchants  could  not  obtain  credit ;  as  if  it 
was  to  be  considered  a  strange  thing  that 
tjiere  should  be  a  want  of  credit  where 
a  merchant  was  not  solvent.  This  was 
the  difierence  between  the  Report  in  1793, 
and  that  now  before  the  House.  He  would 
not  on  this  occasion  aniicipatewhatmiffht 
be  said  on  the  subject-— but  he  hoped  that 
on  some  oth^r  occasion  the  House  would 
not  fail,  to  discuss  and  inquire  into  this 
evil.  The  commercial  and  manufacturing 
classes  were  then  straitened  for  want  of 
a  circulating  medium  ;  but  were  they  so 
in  this  instance  ?  At  the  present  moment 
there  was  no  deficiericv  of  circulating  me- 
dium, and  if  securitiejl^ere  unexception- 
able they  would  not  now  be  refused. 
There  was  not  at  present  any  want  of  facili- 
ties, but  want  of  confidence.  Let  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  in  the  present  state  of  matters 
the  Bank  of  £nglaiul,  or  any  persons  who 
advanced  money,  were  partners  in  every 
speculation,  to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent. 
without  risk.  Under  these  circumstances 
coiild  it  be  surprising  that  there  should  be 
great  readiness  to  give  credit,  and  that  it 
-should  be  too  greatly  extended  ?  In  his 
ojpiaion  the  great  tvii  arose  from  too  great 
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'  a  facility  of  procuring  credit.  And  here* 
without  any  thing  injurious  or  offensive 
to  the  very  respectable  individuals  con- 
cerned, he  could  not  help  adverting 
to  the  sad  catastrophe  which  had  re« 
cently  occurred  in  the  city  (the  death 
of  Mr.  Goldsmid)  to  one  of  the  contrac- 
tors for  the  late  loan,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  facility  of  speculations  to  a  large 
amount,  beyond  the  means  of  the  parties, 
and  an  illustration  of  his  argument.  Bid  gen- 
tlemen not  see  that  the  race  of  old  English 
merchants,  who  never  could  persuade 
themselves  to  go  beyond  their  capital,  was 
superseded  by  a  set  of  mad  and  extrava- 
gai{i  speculators,  who  never  stopped  so 
long  as  they  could  get  credit ;  and  that 
persons  of  notoriously  small  capital  had 
now  eclipsed  those  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence ;  so  that  speculations  how  took 
place  even  in  the  lowest  article  of  com- 
merce ?  In  this  way  had  comnierce  be- 
come a  sort  of  wholesale  gamblmg,  such 
as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  thia 
country.  The  state  of  our  circulation  was 
such  as  fully  to  justify  these  observations. 
In  the  present  state  of  this  country  n^ 
good  could  be  done  by  encouraging  spe- 
culation. He  wished  that  relief  should  be 
afforded  to  the  manufacturers,  but  if  any 
person  could,  on  application,  and  giving 
personal  security  to  ihe  satisfaction  of  the 
commissioners,  receive  any  part  of  the 
sum  to  be  advanced,  and,  instead  of  ap- 
plying it  to  relieve  himself  out  of  the  par- 
ticular embarrassment  in  which  he  is  at 
present  involved,  engage  it  in  general 
speculation,  the  only  effect  of  the  mea- 
sure would  be,  to  aggravate  th6  evil  which 
it  was  intended  to  remedy.  Part  of  the 
sum  so  to  be  issued  mieht  even  get  into 
the  hands  of  great  speculators,  who  might 
use  it  for  the  ourpose  not  of  diminishing, 
but  of  increasing  the  risks  i^  which  they 
had  been  already  exposed,  in  the  hopes 
that  they  might  thereby  extricate  them- 
selves entirely.  He  saw  nothing  to  se- 
cure us  against  overtrading,  even  with 
this  sum  so  to  be  advanced,  or  that  the 
relief  would  be  actually  given  where  it 
was  due,  and  where  it  was  really  wanted. 
If  so,  the  present  measure  would  only  go 
to  add  six  millions  to  our  circulation,  and 
to  raise  the  price  of  all  our  commodities* 
He  wished  his  right  hon.  friend  to  consider 
if  means  miglu  not  be  devised  for  confin- 
ing the  relief  to  those  only  who  required  it. 
If  not,  what  security  haci  we  thatapenan 
obtaining  part  of  this  sum  on  credit  might 
not  empby  it  in  speculating  on  the  pablie 
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kwn  of  the  yetr  ?  At  a  period  soch  at  the 
prcteni,  when  there  were  sacb  flactoations 
ID  the  markets,  if  the  distribution  of  this 
Tolief  wasnot  properly  looked  into,  there 
woald  be  found  gentlemen  who  woold 
BvaiithenueWes  of  the  measure  to  ground 
en  it  new  and  more  baaardous  speculations. 
When  indiifidoal  confidence  was  at  tbe 
height,  that  formed  a  ground  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  circulating  medium  ;  but 
when  there  was  a  glut  of  commodities  in 
the  market,  soch  an  increase  was  carefully 
to  be  guarded  against.  If  not,  we  must  go  on 
from  bad  to  worse,  without  ever  getting 
at  the  root  of  the  eTii.  Looking  at  the 
Beport,  therefore,  he  was  at  a  loss  toBnd 
what  the  parties  meant  by  saying,  that  the 
country  banks  had  no  means  of  making 
any  further  advances  to  assist  the  manu- 
facturers, as  their  property  was  already 
sunk  in  bad  bills  ;  while  the  merchanu 
and  manufacturers  had  their  property  sunk 
in  exports  to  South  America,  for  which 
they  had  had  no  return.  These  seemed 
to  him  rather  as  arguments  against  the 
conclusions  come  to  in  the  Report,  than 
in  support  of  them^  He  had  thus  thrown 
oat  what  occurred  to  him  asdoubu  on  this 
important  subject,  hoping  that  they  might 
he  removed  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sions, which  the  measure  would  not  fail 
necessarily  to  receive  in  its  future  stages 
through  the  House. 

Mr.  Rote  stated,  that  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not  re- 
commended the  proposed  measure  in  a 
full  confidence  of  its  success  ;  all  that  he 
had  urged  was  the  probability  of  such  re- 
lief affording  a  reasonable  chance  of  reco- 
very from  the  present  embarrassments  of 
the  commercial  classes.  His  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Huskisson)  in  stating  the  difference 
between  the  present  peripd  and  that  of 
1793,  particularly  contended,  that  in  the 
latter  period  credit  was  very  high,  and 
trade  very  encouraging,  and  that  the  pres- 
sure was  but  temporary.  In  that  opinion 
it  was  his  belief  that  his  hon.  friend  had 
oversutcd  the  point,  because  he  well  re- 
collected that  many  of  the  great  houses 
then  embarrassed,  became  in  a  short  time 
bankrupt;  indeed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol  alone  there  were  no  less  than  six 
private  banks  which  became  insolvent. 
With  respect  to  the  objection  which  arose 
from  the  state  of  our  paper  circulation, 
he  had  directed  his  attention  most  particu- 
larly to  that  subject;  and  the  result  of 
his  mquiry  was,  that,  in  place  of  a  redun- 
dancy of  paper,  as  the  House  would  be 
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smpriaedto  learn,  the  present  circulation 
was  much  cirmmscribMl.  As  to  mercan- 
tile gambling,  to  which  an  allusion  had 
been  made,  it  might  be  that  such  a  prac* 
tice  had  partially  taken  place ;  and  those 
who  resorted  to  such  an  expedient  had  a 
right  to  smart  under  its  consequences.— 
But  it  was  no  argument  to  advance,  that, 
because  some  merchants  went  out  of  their 
way,  therefore  others,  with  fair  claims  on 
public  liberality,  were  not  to  receive  re* 
lief.  That  such  relief  would  not  be  im- 
properly dispensed,  there  was  every  pro- 
bability, from  the  character  and  exertions 
of  the  commissioners ;  who  no  doubt 
would,  as  was  their  duty,  take  the  most 
effectual  care  to  obtain  not  only  security, 
but  the  fullest  satisfaction  that  the  money 
should  be  reimbursed  within  the  given 
period.  Some  allusion  had  been  made 
by  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisson)  to  the 
contractors  for  the  last  loan.  He  (Mr. 
Bose)  was  not  aware  of  any  improper 
transaction  attaching  to  the  nature  or  cir* 
cumstances  of  that  contract — it  might 
have  turned  out  disadvantageous  to  those 
who  had  made  that  bargain  ;  but  that 
was  no  uncommon  occurrence ;  indeed 
there  were  instances  of  much  more  dis- 
advantageous engagements  of  that  de« 
scription.  His  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Perceval)  never  did  say  that  no  returns 
were  made  from  South  America  :  but  he 
contended,  that  when  our  merchants  took 
returns  in  the  produce  of  that  country> 
such  as  ca&te  and  sugar,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  know  that  the  markets  of 
Europe  were  shut  against  them.  When, 
in  October  last,  the  first  application  was 
made  to  him  for  the  relief  now  proposed 
to  be  granted,  he  (Mr.  Rose)  was  much 
indisposed  to  accede  to  it ;  the  general 
principle  was  against  it ;  but  upon  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  circumstances, 
he  was  induced,  from  the  numerous  state- 
ments of  great  distress,  particularly  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  to  support  such  a 
proposition.  He  denied  most  strongly 
that  any  merchant  would  be  induced  to 
risk  adventures  froiff  mere  statements 
made  in  that  House.  He  had  himself,  in 
his  place,  fx pressed  a  hope  that  the  mar- 
kets of  South  America  would  aflbrd  great 
scope  for  British  speculation,  and  thkl 
hope  was  founded  on  the  knowledge,  that 
of  eleven  millions  of  British  manufactures 
exported  into  the  United  S^tes,  only  one 
million  was  there  consumed,  while  the 
rest  was  re-exported  to  the  Southern  con* 
tinent.    But  from  a  mere  statement  of  that 
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description  be  could  not  ferely  be  made 

answerable  f<»r  the  extensive  and  exorbU 
tant  adventures  which  mercbanU  might 
have  A&ef  wards  hazarded. 

Mr.  Hu$kua<m,  in  explanation^  stated, 
that  he  by  no  means  wished  to  convey 
any  imputation  against  the  contractors 
for  the  last  loan«  They  took  perhaps  a 
very  natural  course.  Having  made  a 
very  disadvantageous  bargain,  they  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  more. i nor* 
dinate  speculations,  by  which  the  public 
stock  was  raised  to  an  unnatural  price. 
Were  these  inordinate  speculations  success- 
ful, they  must  have  been  impositions  on 
the  public-^failing,  they  must  involve  the 
Jiolders  in  irretrievable  ruin. 

Mr.  Hcmy  Thornton  observed,  that  he 
was  not  surprised  to  bear  that  many  gen- 
iTemen  manifested  considerable  reluctance 
to  accede  at  first  to  an  application  for  this 
relief.  He  had  himself,  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure,  been  much  indisposed 
-r->and  nothing  could  have  compelled  him 
to  yield  his  original^  opinion,^  but  .con* 
sideration  for  the  distressed  state  of  th« 
manufacturers  in  Paisley  and'  Glasgow, 
and  in  -other  manufacturing  districts.  The 
difference  between  the  present  period  and 
that  of  17  93  was  considerable — the  distress 
of  the  former  was  particularly  felt  by  the 
country  banksi  and  o( course  was  partial, 
whereas  the  embarrassment  now  was  ge- 
neral. In  the  former  period  it  was  paper 
iU^it  gave  way,  and  sheeted  commercial 
credit ;  at  present  it  is  commercial  credit 
that  as  fallen,  while  paper  credit  has  been 
iHtle  affected.  The  Bank  of  £agland  was 
then  paying  in  specie,  and  had  in  its 
power  the  means  of  correcting  the  evil  ef- 
Dscts  which  this  loan  to  the  commercial 
body  might  be  supposed  to  produce.  The 
distress  was  then  attributable  to  a  mo« 
mentary  want  of  confidence,  which  was 
soon  dissipated ;  the  failure  of  this  day 
implied  a  disease  of  a  much  deeper  and 
more  serious  nature.  It  was  to  be  feared 
now  that  from  palpable  losses,  the  capital 
of  trade  was  in  a  great  part  destroyed,  and 
consequently  there  existed  an  additional 
danger  to  the  public  of  not  recovering  the 
money  which  it  should  at  [yesent  ad* 
vaiice.  Therefore,  whilst  he  was  willing 
to'  assist  ibe  distressed  manufacturer,  he 
wished  the  lotfti  to  be  applied  on  a  charit- 
able and  humane  principle,  and  afforded  to 
those  persons  and  places  only  where  the 
liistress  was  greatest ;  because  if  it  were 
to  be  distributed  on  a  general  principle  to 
mtrchtnu  wboooitld  give  itecurity,  and 


pcoportioned  to  that  aecUrity,  the  oonae* 
qaence  most  be,  that  there  would  be  a  ge* 
aeral  rise  of  price  in  all  articles,  and  he 
could  never  forget  that  bullion  waa 
amongst  those  articles  which  would  be 
affected  in  that  way.  The  Bank  of  Eog» 
land,  under  such  circumstances,  had  not 
the  check  which  it  possessed  in  the 
year  1793;  there  was  now  no  standard 
at  all. 

Mr.  Cunven  said,  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  see  the  public  confidence  was  gone ; 
that^  therefore,  made  the  measure  of  tem^ 
porary  relief  imperious*  £ven  though 
the  whole  money  was  to  be  ultimately 
lostj  the  parliament,  for  the  support  of  our 
commercial  interest,  was  bound,  to  hazard 
the  experiment.  He,  however,  trusted 
that  the  Committee  would  not  limit  its  at» 
tention  to  this  single  measure  of  relief; 
but,  at  a  proper  and  early  opportunity, 
apply  itself  to  an  investigation  of  the  ori« 
ginal  and  radical  cause.  From  the  in«> 
quiries  he  had  made  in  the  great  niann* 
facturing  district  of  Lancashire,  he  knew, 
that  the  distresses  aiid  suderings  of  that 
deserving  body  were  by  themselves  at* 
tributed  to  the  nature  of  our  I'elations 
with  America.  The  agricultural  interest 
wasno^  feeling. the  evil;  for,  from  the 
distress  of  the  manufacturer,  no  lon^r 
able  to  purchase  the  same  food  as  tor* 
merly,  the  farmers  could  not  obtain  the  < 
same  market  for  thffir  produce.  In  Scot* 
land,  he  knew  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the 
farmers  were  willing  to  sell  at  this  moment 
their  fat  stock  at  the  lean  prices.  He  con* 
jurfed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
therefore,  whatever  may  be  his  own  predi* 
lections,  not  to  continue  bigotted  to, a 
scheme  of  policy,  which  had  produced, 
and  must  continue  to  produce,  such  wide 
spread  distress  and  privations. 

Sir  Robert  teele  said,  that  if  the  cotton* 
manufacturers  were  the  only  persons  con- 
cerned, the  relief  might  be  withheld,  per- 
haps without  much  injury  ;  but  not  only 
the  cotton-manufacturers  but  the  land- 
holders, and  many  other  classes,  were 
deeply  interested.  He  could  state  it  as  a 
fact,  that  the  manufacturei^s  never  expe- 
rienced more .  distress  than  when  they 
depended  on  specie.  When  invasion  wai 
expected  in  this  country,  the  conductors 
of  the  trade  were  not  able  to  pay  their 
poor  manufacturers;  and  the  House 
might  rest  assured,  that  the  trade  of  the 
country  could  never  be  carried  on  to  ite 
present  extent,  if  they  were  to  depend  on 
specie  alone*    Trade  had  of  late  years  in* 
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creaaed  to  tiiraefeld  wbat  it  wu,  and  th^ 
circulating  owdiQiD*  if  inqviry  was  made 
into  the  tabject,  wojald  be  foood  not  |o 
lunre  exceeded  its  doe  proportion.  He 
begged  pardon  of  the  House  for  having 
troubled  them  with  these  observations^  but 
he  felt  it  impossible  to  permit  the  question 
to  pass  without  expressing  his  gratitude 
for  the  intended  relief,  not  that  it  would 
afiect  him  or  his  family  in  the  slightest 
degree,  but  because  he  could  not  suppress 
a  fellow  feeling  for  those  who,  though 
now  so  differently  situated,  had  once  as- 
•isted  him  in  raising  bis  fortune. 

Mr.  Akxandit  Baring  expressed  a  hope 
that  both  questions  would  ^dergo  a  strict 
discussion  at  some  future  period.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  the  cause  from  which 
the  misfortune  arose,  it  was  undoubtedly 
infloenced  in  a  material  degree  by  the  po- 
litical measures;  but  the  great  and  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  evil  was  the  want  of  a 
market.  As  long  as  a  single  port  was 
open  to  ui,  th^t  purpose  was  answered, 
but  they  were  all  closed  at  present,  and 
here  was  the  foundation  of  the  pressure 
which  the  Committee  were  now  called 
upon  lo  remedy.  With  regard  to  the 
apeculations  themselves^  they  were  per- 
haps rightly  described  by~  a  right  hon. 
gent.,  who  said  that  they  proceeded  from 
that  sort  of  greediness  which  sought  to 
exclude  all  others  from  the  same  ad  van* 
tage.  But  there  was  one  consequence  of 
the  present  system  which  they  would  do 
well  to  look  to ;  if  America  could  not 
trade  with  us,  she  most  proceed  to  manu- 
facture for  herself  (a  thing  if  possible  to 
be  avoided),  so  that  in  this  point  of  view 
the  political  question  was  in  reality  in- 
volved in  a  very  great  degree.  The  ques- 
tion to  consider  was,  whether  a  temporary 
provision  should  be  made  in  the  present 
instance  ?  a  proposition  to  which  he  was 
inclined  to  give  his  assent,  as  he  thought 
it  but  proper,  that  whatever  arrangements 
ministers  might  have  made  with  the  mer- 
cbanu  should  be  carried  into  cfiect.  The 
expedient,  however,  did  not  appear  to  him 
likely  to  give  what  the  merchants  wanted  ; 
what  they  wanted  was  a  market.  He 
warned  the  House  against  expecting  that 
the  money  would  be  returned  in  any  thing 
like  the  period  understood.  His  next 
great  objection  was  that  which  arose  out 
of  the  Bank  restriction.  Paper,  it  was 
known,  was  already  over-abundant,  and 
the  operation  of  this  measure  would  in- 
crease the  quantity.     As  a  general  mea- 

e,  therefore^  it  was  liable  to  greal  ob- 
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jectioM.  They  shoold  beware  Int,  In  lO* 
tempting  lo  relieve  the  manufacturenf, 
they  should  only  give  enconngement  t0 
specalators  and  adventorers.  He  shoaHl 
not  go  more  generally  into  the  polvttcA 
qoestion  at  present,  a»  he  felt  it  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  discussed  by 
itself.  He  agreed  with  the  right  hen. 
gent.  (Mr,  Rote),  that  the  cause  vvhich 
was  stated  was  not  the  true  one,  bat  thou^hl 
that  the  board  of  trade,  notwithstanding 
every  disposition  to  discharge  its  duties 
in  the  best  manner,  contributed  greatly 
to  increase  the  diflricuUies  and  disadvan^ 
tages  of  the  merchant.  Merchanu  wera 
in  the  habit  of  attending  on  it,  to  see  what 
particular  measures  and  regulsitfons  may 
he  in  the  contemplation  of  government, 
and  thus  the  sound  and  solid  principle 
of  leaving  commerce  entirely  to  itself 
was  altogether  abandoned. 

Mr.  W,  Smkh  thought  the  inconvenience 
of  the  measure  so  far  outweighed  its  ad« 
vantages,  that  if  his  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Ponsonby)  had  determined  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it,  he  for  one 
should  divide  with  him.  if  any  man  read 
the  Report,  he  must  be  struck  with  the 
looseness  of  its  assertions;  it  merely  as- 
serted, that  loss  arose  from  over*tradtng, 
and  that  benefit  would  be  derived  by 
giving  money  to  assist  the  losers.  He  ap*> 
proved  of  the  feelings  of  the  hon.  baronet 
(sir  Rob.  Peele),  but  was  of  opinion,  that 
though  perfectly  proper  in  htm.  it  would 
not  be  proper  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  indulge  them.  Besides,  if  the  general 
principle  of  such  applications  were  Once 
recognised  and  established,  a  pretence 
would  never  be  wanted  for  urging  them. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  there  were  three 
sorts  of  speculators  who  might  meet  with 
considerable  difficulty :  two  of  them^ 
being  advantageous  to  the  public  in  gene* 
ral,  might  be  favoui-ably  considered,  ho 
meant  those  who  exported  commodities 
from  this  country •  and  those  who  im* 
portced  into  it  the  raw  materials  from 
others;  such  speculators,  though  they 
might  overtrade  a  little,  might  be  forgiven. 
But  the  third  sort  to  which  he  alluded« 
were  those  who  speculated  upon  articles 
already  in  the  country,  and  sought  no 
other  object  than  to  put  money  in  the 
pocket  of  the  monopolist.  This  tr^ de  was 
not  beneficial  to  any  body,  and  the  under- 
takers of  it,  when  they  failed  in  conse- 
quence, ought  to  bs  permitted  to  perish 
unnoticed. '  The  evidence  too  upon  which 
they  were  then  called  upon  to  decide  wai 
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Um  evidence  of  interotted  penons,  and  the 
fair  inference  to  be  drawn  from  that  cfr* 
cuinstaince  was,  that  the  evidence  was  ne* 
cessarijy  exaggerated.  It  had  been  re* 
presented  as  invidious  to  make  remarks 
upon  persons  situated  as  the  present  apt 
pUcanU  were.  He  certainly  would  admit, 
that  it  would  be  an  invidious  task  to  volon* 
teer  any  criticism  upon  their  conduct,  but 
when  they  applied  to  Parliament  they 
forced  themselves  into  such  a  situation 
that  it  became  the  duty  of  every  member 
of  that  House  to  investigate  and  to  speak 
freely.  A  right  hon.  gent,  had  said,  that, 
if  the  pressure  were  inquired  into,  it  would 
perhaps  appear  to  be  little  more  than  that 
person^  having  capital,  but  wanting  credit 
firom  the  pressure  of  the  times,  wished  for 
relief  from  Parliament.  That  it  might  be 
expedient  to  grant  re  Kef  in  such  a  case, 
ht  would  allow ;  but  if  there  was  any  pros- 
pect of  efiecting  it  by  other  means,  they 
ihould  not  be  too  precipitate  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. If  no  market  was  open  to  these 
persons  they  would  experience  no  perma- 
nent or  substantial  benefit,  and  the  public 
might  suffer  deeply.  Another  objection 
was,  the  extreme  inequality  of  the  mea- 
sure in  consequence  of  the  numbers  who 
bad  already  suffered.  He  knew  it  was  not 
easy  to  a?oid  this,  but  still  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  it  was  hard,  in  times  like 
these,  to  wait  until  a  number  of  respect- 
mble  persons  sunk  under  the  pressure,  and 
then  to  apply  a  remedy  which  others 
would  have  the  benefit  of. 

Sir  John  Newport  argued,  that  such 
grants,  dispensed  as  in  the  case  of  1793, 
went  to  derange  the  whole  established 
system  of  c«)mmerce.  Either  there  should 
be  no  secrecy  as  to  the  persons  borrowing 
a  part  of  ihis  public  money  from  the  com- 
missioners, or  the  parliamentary  creditor 
should  run  the  same  risk  as  the  private 
creditor.  li  would  Otherwise  turn  out 
hard  upon  the  latter,  that  after  having  lent 
his  money,  or  taken  security  on  the  os- 
tensible prupefiy  of  the  debtor — if  any 
failure  took  place,  that  on  which  he  de- 
pended should,  to  his  great  injury,  be  the 
sole  security  of  the  parliamentary  creditor! 
This  he  did  not  think  right;  it  had  a  ten< 
dency  not  lo  correct,  but  to  increase  the 
evil.  The  ground  of  complaint  was  the 
want  of  a  market,  and  the  effect  of  the 
measure  would  be  to  employ  the  manu- 
facturers for  the  present,  and  add  to  that 
glut  which  was  known  to  exist  in  the 
market  already.  He  dwelt  on  the  expec- 
tations held  forth  from  the  market  of  South 
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America,  which  he  considered  perfectly 
delusive  and  visionary,  especially  as  frona 
the  present  divided  state  of  that  country, 
the  returns  were  likely  to  be  still  farther 
protracted,  and  the  market  to  be  more 
disturbed  and  impeded  than  before.  He 
cautioned  the  House  not  to  expect  thai 
the  money  would  be  soon  repaid  ;  he 
doubted  whether  it  would  afford  any  re* 
lief. 

Mr.  Moaning  thought  the  difficulty  of 
so  serious  a  nature,  that  they  were  bound 
to  do  all  they  could  to  remove  it.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  hart,  as  to  the  pro* 
priety  of  equalizing  the  condition  of  par* 
liamentary  w^  private  creditors,  and 
thought  that  tnough  the  relief  might  not 
prove  to  be  sufficient,  it  was  but  right  to 
make  the  experiment. 

Mr.  iVhiibread  would  not  say  that  he 
was  courageous  enough  to  resist  the  vote 
at  present,  but  he  was  anxious  to  be  dis- 
tinctly   understood   as  not   intending  to 
pledge  himself  so  far  as  to  prevent  bis  re* 
tracting,  if  at  a  future  stage  his  conviction 
told  him  that  it  would  be  right.  •  Of  M 
those  who  had  spoken,  not  one  had  ex* 
pressed  a  sanguine  noCion  of  the  success 
of  th^  measure.    The  right  hon.  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  declined  an* 
swering  a  question  which  he  had   put  to 
him  .the  other  day,  as  to  whether  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  importunity  to  accede 
to  the  measure,  or  was  converted  to  it. 
If  he  might  judge  from  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to-night,  it  appeared 
that  he  was  no  convert,  but  was  persuaded 
by  importunitv.     The  hon.  baronet  (sir 
Robert  Peele)  had  spoken  with  great  feel* 
ing,  but  the  question  was  not  whether 
they  should  yield  to  feeling,  but  whether 
the  grant  of  six  millions  was  likely  to  be 
of  aiivanUge  to  the  operative  manufac* 
torer?     He  characterised  the  Report  as 
one  of  the  most  loose  and  ill  digested  that 
ever  was  laid  before  the  House,  and  se- 
lected some  parts  from  Mr.  Gordon's  evi- 
dence to  prove  an  inconsistency  in  his 
statements.     He  charged  the  Committee 
with  not  attending  sufficiently  to  the  re- 
solutions of  the  Deputation,  and  reminded 
the  House  that  he  had  originally  objected   , 
to  the  formation  of  the  Committee,  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  likely  to  be  influ- 
enced by  too  large  a  portion  of  feeling. 
He  wished  that  the  Report  upon  the  other 
Exchequer  bills  had  been  received  before 
this  motion  was  made,  and  alluded  to  the 
representation  of  the  flourishing  state  of 
trade  in  the  King's  speech  of  last  ae^sion^ 
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Tbe  dumedhr  ff  the  Exehtqmer  agreed 
io  one  thiag  with  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  JQtt  sat  down«  and  that  was  the  obser- 
vation that  the  circumstance  of  the  mea- 
anre  having  been  brought  into  the  House 
should  not  prevent  bim>  or  any  one,  from 
voting  against  it^  if  upon  a  farther  view  it 
appeared  not  tabe  beneficial.  With  re- 
spect to  the  hon.  gentleman's  assertion, 
that  be  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer) 
bad  yielded  to  importunity  insteaa  of 
being  a  convert  to  the  measure,  he  would 
own  that  he  had  not  the  same  saoffnine 
hope  as  in  the  year  1793,  hot  still  he 
thought  that  it  afforded  a  iavoorable  chance 
of  relief  and  ought  to  be  tried.  Although 
the  most  favourable  circumstance  in  the 
other  case  did  not  exist  in  the  present,  still 
there  were  many  favourable  circumstances 
in  this  case  which  were  not  in  the  other. 
The  market  was  not  now  open  as  it  was 
then,  but  in  1703  there  was  a  great  fall  in 
tbe  stocks,  the  S  per*cents.  fell  from  near 
100  down  to  70,  which  produced  a  total 
loss  of  capital  which  could  not  be  relieved 
by  the  measure.  A  right  hon.  hart  had 
stated  what  would  in  his  opinion  be  the 
operation  of  it  upon  general  credit.  It 
was  true,  that  in  the  former  instance  the 
writ  of  extent  was  unlimited,  but  it  might 
be  limited  now  if  deemed  expedient.  The 
effect  it  would  produce,  he  thought,  •iiust 
be  to  make  the  friends  of  the  party  more 
cautious  of  coming  forward,  onfess  be 
could  give  sufficient  security  in  available 
property.  There  were  now  in  the  ware- 
houses double  the  quantity  of  articles  that 
were  lodged  in  them  the  year  before,  and 
these  were  not  merely  applicable  to  the 
foreign  market,  but  to  the  home  one  also. 
He  differed  in  opinion  from  those  who 
thought  that  by  removing  the  Orders  in 
Council  they  would  open  a  market  on  the 
continent.  It  was  not  owing  to  the  Orders 
in  Council  that  the  markets  were  closed, 
but  to  tbe  Decrees  of  the  enemy.  He 
contendedr  that  the  Orders  in  Council, 
•0  far  from  being  objectionable,  bad  an* 
swered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended,  by  driving  the  tyrant  of  the  con* 
tinent  to  such  an  extremity  as  to  burn  all 
British  commodities ;  an  act  by  which  he 
destroyed  more  of  the  property  of  his  own 
subjects  than  of  the  British  merchants. 
They  had  driven  him  to  such  an  act  as 
might  afibrd  a  chance  of  ridding  the  world 
of  Its  oppressor.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  if  he  found  he  had  been 
wrong,  it  would  not  be  undignified  to 
«hanga  hii  conduct;  but  he  would  beg  of 


that  hon.  gent,  to  keep  his  mind  open 
when  he  should  come  to  the  question,  and 
be  cautious  of  adopting  it  as  a  certainty, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  m  Conncil 
was  all  the  Americans  wanted.    He  was 

glad  the  House  wa3  inclined  to  agree  to 
is  proposition  in  the  present  stage,  and 
declared  his  determination  to  change  his 
conduct,  if  in  the  progress  of  the  measure 
he  saw  any  ground  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  Whuhread  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  made  some  imprudent  in* 
sinuations  with  regard  to  America,  which 
he  hoped  would  not  shut  gemlemen's 
minds  to  the  case  when  it  was  brought 
before  them ;  he  hoped  that  if  America 
did  make  any  other  demands  than  those 
which  were  generally  understood,  the  right 
hon.  gent,  would  have  no  objection  to 
accede  to  his  motion  for  papers. 

The  (^anceUar  qfihe  Exchequer  said,  that 
he  would  agree  to  his  motion  if  he  brought 
it  forward  at  a  time  when,  consistently 
with  the  public  interests  of  the  country, 
they  could  be  granted.  He  had  no  objec« 
tion  to  repeat  what  he  thought  neither 
improper  nor  uncandid;  that  gentlemen 
should  not  run  away  with  the  impression 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council 
was  all  that  was  required  by  America. 
He  did  not  go  on  to  say  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  accommodating  these  differences, 
for  he  had  every  reason  to  hope  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  Whahread  said,  he  was  relieved 
from  the  impression  made  upon  him  at 
first,  by  the  different  tone  and  manner  of 
the  right  hon.  gent.,  now  therefore  he 
should  content  himself  with  repeating  his 
former-' questions,  as  to  tbe  objects  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  governments. 

After  some  further  conversation  between 
Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  Mr. 
Rose,  the  Resolution  was  agreed  to  with-i^ 
out  a  division. 

Mutiny  Bill.— Catholic  Soldiiks.] 
On  the  question  for  bringing  up  the  Re«  . 
port  of  the  Mutiny  Bill, 

Mr.  Pamell  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to 
more  a  clause  relative  to  Catholic  soldiers. 
He  did  not  do  so  with  a  view  of  imputing 
any  blame  to  ministers ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  ready  to  give  great  praise  to  the 
Irish  government,  for'  the  orders  lately 
issued  by  the  commander  of  the  forces,  to 
prevent  commanding  officers  from  com« 
pelling  Roman  Catholics  to  attend  the 
Protestant  divine  service.  He  wished  Io 
render  ibeir  good  inteatioss  eftotoal^  hy 
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^jmag  them  a  legislative  sanction,  at  the 
8ame  time  to  secure  the  soldiers  fron  the 
recartence  of  abuses,  io  consequence  of 
the  temporary  authority  of  all  reguiaiioos 
m  the  shape  of  general  orders.  He  was 
sure  the  House  could  not  seriously  intend 
'  to  coiMtitiato  the  refusal  of  the  Caiholtc 
saUier,  to  &e^uent  the  service  of  the  Pro- 
tesUint  chufch,  a  crime— yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  waa  us  the  babit  of  doing  &•  aonu^ 
di&y  OR  passing  the  Mutiny  Bill ;  and  aUo, 
of  providing  penalties  against  those  who 
•weve  guilty  of  it.  By  the  Mutiny  Bill, 
the.  JLing  is  empowered  to  make  articles 
ai  war  for  the  government  of  the  araiy. 
By  the  first  of  these  articles,  a^l  officers 
aod  soldiers,  not  barrng  just  impediment, 
ehftU  diligently  froqoent  divine  service, 
and  sermon,  in  the  places  appointed  for 
the  assembling  of  the  regiment,  troop  or 
GiMipany,towhicb they  belong;  such  as 
wilfully  absent  themselves-  shall,  for  the 
iivst  oifenee^  forfeit  one  shUlkig;  and  for 
the  second  offence  one  shilling,  and  be 
laid  ij»  irons  for  twelve  hours. — By  the 
same  articles^  section  2,  article  d,  if  a  sol- 
dies  shell  disobey  any  lawful  command  of 
his  Sttperior  officer,  he  shall  suffer  death, 
or  such  other  punishment  as  by  a  general 
coHirt^martisrt  shall  be  awarded ;  and  as  the 
re&sal  to  frequent  divine  service  is  such  a 
disobedience,  it  is  possible  that  the  pu- 
niehment  of  death  might  be  inflicted  on 
the  offender.— As,  8ai<(  Mr.  Pamell,  the 
House  could  never  mean  to  create  this  a 
crime*  in  the  case  of  a  Catholic  soldier,  it 
could  never  desire  to  continue  by  law  pu- 
nishments like  these.  It  was  therefore  the 
object  of  the  clause  which  he  should  sub- 
mit to.  its  consideration,  to  provide  that 
fio  person  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion^  serving  in  his  Majesty's  regular 
forces,  or  in  the  militia  of  the  united  king- 
dom, should  be  subjected  by  the  articlee 
of  war  to  any  punishment  for  not  frequent- 
ing divine  service  as  performed  according 
to,  the  rites  and<  ceremoniea  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  He  would  now  state  to 
the  House  such  cases  as  would  shew  to  it 
that. the  interposition  of  the  legislature 
had  become  necessary.  In  the  course  of 
laet  summer,  a  soldier  of  the  name  of 
Spearce,  belonging  ,to  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin militia,  hftving  refused  to  attend  the 
Protestant  worship,  was  put  into  confine- 
ment; having  tn  consequence  sent  a  me- 
Auiriai  compluwng  of  this,  tfeatment  to 
bift  cottunaAdiiigtoffieH^  ho  was.  brought 
tor  m  iMBBtHaBuitial-on*  the  allo^di  ofihnee 
oftyqiinntiin  an  iBi|v»pflr  ■wyanni^    U» 
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was  sentenced  to  receive  500  lashes» 
which  punishment  was  commuted  for  ser* 
vice  in  the  West  Indies — and  he  had  ac* 
tually  beeiii  taken  as  far  sis  the  Isle  of 
Wight*  when  upon  an  application  of  Dr« 
Troy  and  some  other  respectable  Catho- 
lics, an  order  was  given  for  his.  being* 
brought  back.  Another,  instance  hap- 
pened at  Efiniskillen— several  privates  of 
the  artillery  jcorps  having  refiised  to  go  to 
the  Protesliant  church,  their  commanding 
officer  made  them  parade  with  their  coats 
turnedv  and  continued  this  punishment  till 
an  afipHcatioQ  was  made  to  the  commander 
of  the  forces,  ai>d  an  oi-der  obtained  to' 
desire  him  to  desist^-In  consequence  of 
these  occupmces,  the  commander  of  the 
forces  issued  general  orders  in  January 
last,  stating,  "  That  reports  ha vutg  been 
circulated,  that  Catholic  soldiers  have 
been  prevented  from  attending  divine 
worship  according  to  the  tenets  of  their 
religion,  and  obliged,  in  certain  instances, 
to  be  present  at  that  of  the  established' 
church,  the  commanding  ofiicers  of  the 
several  ^regiments  are  to  be  attentive  to 
the  prevention  of  such  practices,  if  they 
have  in  any  instance  existed  in  the  troops 
under  their  command,  as  they  are  in  vio- 
lation of  the  orders  contained  in  the  cir- 
cular letter  of  the  14th  May,  1806,  and 
since  ^repeated  to  the  army ;  and  the  Ca- 
tholic soldiers,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
se<;ts,  are  to  be  allowed,  in  all  such  cases, 
to  attend  the  divine  worship  of  the  Al- 
mighty, according  to  their  several  persua« 
sions,  when  duty  does  not  interfere,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  under  the  same  regula- 
tion$,  as  those  of  the  established  church.^' 
These  orders,  said  the  hon.  member,  ne- 
cessarily suggest  several  very  important 
considerations;  in  the  first  place,  they  dis- 
pense with  the  law  of  the  land  ;  for  the 
first  aiticle  of  war  makes  it  lawful  to 
punish  a  Catholic  soldier,  if  he  refuses  to 
frequent  divine  service  at  the  place  be 
shall  appoint.  They  prove  that  the  prac- 
tice of  preventing  Catholic  soldiers  from 
attending  divine  service,  according  to  the 
tenets  of  their  religion.  Is  common,  for 
olherwite  so  authoritative  a  mode  of  in^ 
terfering  would  npt  be  requisite,  nor  would 
it  have  been  necessary  to  repeats  these 
orders,  as  it  appears  they  have  been  re>> 
peated  since  1 800.  They  likewise  proves 
from  the  circumstances  respecting  them, 
that  they  donotafford  an^effectual  remedy. 
Itia  obvious,  that  they  <;annot,  they  must 
soon  be  fibi^tien,  and  in  points  of  faotf 
thejF  become  vrhuily  usdeia  imfew  mnotlw 
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after  th/ey  are  issued.  For  this  reason  it  is 
that  th^  clause  which  is  now  proposed  is 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  the  intentions  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment., It  will  do  that  for  erer  which 
they  have  failed  in  being  able  to  accom« 
plish  b}*  their  repeated  orders,  and,  there- 
fore, they  ought,  beyond  all  others,  to  be 
willing  to  support  it.  The  instances  that 
have  been  mentioned  refer  only  to  Ire- 
land; the  hon.  member  said,  that  similar 
cases  frequently  occur  iii  this  country. 
Sir  John  Cox  Hippesley  states,  in  the 
speech  he  has  published  on   the  Catholic 

Question,  that  the  Catholic  prelates  have 
requently  addressed  government  upon 
the  subject,  that  be  presented  an  address 
to  the  duke  of  Portland  in  1800,  in  which 
they  say,  ''  no  sooner  was  a  regiment, 
though  chiefly  composed  of  Catholics, 
arrived  in  England,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  empire,  than  they  were  forced  to  con- 
form to  the  established  cirurch/'  A  case 
that  had  lately  happened  at  Woolwich 
had  been  put  into  his  hands,  which  he 
would  read  to  the  House. — He  had  made 
very  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  it,  and  had  been  assured  of  its  truth  by 
fuch  good  authority  that  he  could  under- 
take to  say,  that  if  it  shall  be  further  in- 
vestigated the  facto  of  it  will  be  completely 
borne  out.  "  A  private  of  the  royal  artil- 
lery, who  was  born  and  bred  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, on  the  6th  of  January  last,  was 
ordered  to  attend  the  divine  service  of  the 
established  church.  This  he  revised  in 
▼ery  civil  and  decent  terms.  Upon  which, 
be  was  confined  in  a  dark  room  for  twelve 
days."  Though  this  is  the  only  case  he 
was  at  present  able  to  state  to  the  House, 
wheti  it  is  considered  that  Catholic  sol- 
diers imagine,  when  they  come  to  Eng- 
land, that  they  must  conform  for  the  time, 
and  go  to  church,  and  how  difficult  it  is 
lo  acquire  information,  in  consequence  of 
the  punishment  a  soldier  exposes  himself 
to  by  complaining  against  his  commanding 
officer^-the  fair  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is, 
that  this  practice  very  commonly  pre- 
Tails — as  a  matter  of  getjeraPnotoriety,  it 
certainly  does — and  therefore  a  remedy 
was  wanting  for  the  evil  as  well  in  Eng- 
land as  in  Ireland.  With  respect  to  the 
recruiting  of  the  anny,  Mr.  Pamell  said, 
there  was  no  measure  which  would  pro- 
mote it  so  much  As  the  adopting  of  the 
*  proposed  clause.  He  had  made  it  bis  ba- 
tiness  to  inquire  from  those  who  were  t)est 
able  to  give  him  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  found  that  the  common  peo- 
(VOL.  XIX.) 


pie  of  Ireland  had  an  objection  almost  in* 
surmountable  to  enlisting  into  the  army» 
arising  from  a  knowledge  that  they  mieht 
be  compelled  to  attend  Protestant  worship, 
and  be  deprived  of  the  service  of  their 
own  religion.  It  was  not  possible  to  ac- 
count for  thb  aversion  to  the  army  on  aiiy 
other  |;rounds— for  comparing  the  situa* 
tion  of  a  poor  Irish  labourer  with  that  of 
a  soldier  receiving  a  ve|'y  large  bounty, 
good  pay,  cloathing,  and  great  protection 
on  the  part  of  his  officers,  the  situation  of 
the  latter  was  infinitely  preferable  to  that 
of  the  former.  It  was  tnerefore  a  matter 
'of  policy  as  well  as  of  common  justice  to 
make  the  alteration  in  the  law  which  he 
proposed.  It  would  eflectually  carry  into 
execution  the  intentions  of  government, 
and  relieve  them  from  the  recurrence  of 
similar  complaints. 

^r.  fV.  Pole  thought  this  clause  tinne* 
cessary,  as  the  Irish  government  had 
never  wished  to  force  the  Catholics  to  at- 
tend Protestant  service,  and  did  give  im- 
mediate relief  to  the  few  Catholics  who 
had  been  aggrieved  in  this  manner.  The 
hon.  gent,  had  been  misinformed  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  case  with  respect  to  Spence, 
one  of  the  soldiers  ailuned  to.  Spence 
had  been  ordered  to  attend  church  parade. 
The  custom  was,  to  move  off  the  Catho- 
lics to  mass,  and  the  Protestants  to  church. 
This  man  was  about  to  leave  parade,  but 
was  told  by  a  Serjeant  that  he  would  be 
guilty  of  disobedience  of  orders.  Notwith- 
standing this  he  did  quit  the  parade,  and 
was  afterwards  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
for  writing  a  motinons  letter.  The  sen- 
tence against  him  was  severe.  Dr.  Troy 
afterwaras  made  representation  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  man  was  allowed  to 
commute  bis  punishment  by  enlisting  into 
a  foreign  regiment.  Upon  the  representa- 
tions made,  the  man  was  pardoned  .and 
discharged  the  service.  The  other  case 
was  that  of  a  young  officer,  just  returned 
firom  the  West  Indies,  who  had  turned  the 
coats  of  two  of  the  men  for  not  attending 
service;  the  officer  was  afterwards  re- 
moved. The  right  hon.  gent,  observed, 
that  the  object  of  government  in  making 
the  order  was,  that  the  men  should  attend 
divine  service,  but  only  in  accordanco 
each  with  his  particular  form  of  worship. 

Sir  /.  Newport  allowed,  that  the  Irish  go- 
vernment had  interfered  in  a  very  hand- 
some manner  on  the  particular  casea 
brought  to  their  notice.  Ho  thought  par* 
liament  should  now  interfere  for  the  ge- 
neral protection  o(  the  Catholic  soldiers, 

(2  A) 
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Mr.  W.  Sntiih  said,  that  if  Spence  bad 
not  happened  to  h^ve  a  friend  to  state  his 
case  to  the  government,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  ^ufiered  the  whole  of  the  pu- 
nishment. He  thought  the  Catholic  sol- 
dier should i)e  protected  by  law. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  that  instances 
which  could  be  produced  of  the  interfer- 
ence coroplfl^ined  of  were  so  very  few,  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  any  law  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  it  would  be  much  better 
io  leave  it  as  a  matter  of  resulation,  as 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  wishes  of 
the  government  or  the  commander  in 
chief  upon  the  subject.  In  the  hospitals, 
\vherever  there  were  Catholic  soldiers. 
Catholic  clergymen  were  admitted. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  dwelt  on  the  great  im- 
jportance  of  the  Catholic  body  to  the  re- 
craitiog  our  armies.  He  therefore  con- 
ceived, that  it  would  tend  greatly  t<r  in- 
crease our  armies  if  the  Catholics  had  that 
protection  by  law  which  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  wished  them  to  have  by  the 
regulations. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  said,  that  at  present 
the  only  question  was,  as  to  the  mode ; 
and  it  appeared  to  him,  that  no  case  had 
been  made  out  to  call  for  an  alteration  of 
the  law,  but  that  the  regulations  would  be 
f^lly  adequate  to  prevent  the  evil  com- 
plamed  of. 

Mr.  Elliot,  and  Mr.  Herbert,  supported 
the  clauses. 

Mr.  Pcinsonby  observed,  that  neither  the 
practice  of  the  Irish  government,  nor  their 
regulations,  protected  Irish  Catholic  sol- 
diers in  this  country.  For  their  protection 
he  thought  a  change  in  the  law.  necessary. 

liord  Palmerston  said,  he  was  not  aware 
of  a  single  case  of  this  nature  happening 
in  England, 

Mr.  PameU  re-stated  one  of  his  cases, 
which  was  that  of  a  private  in  the  royal 
artillery  having  been  lately  imprisoned  12 
days,  at  Woolwich,  for  refusing  to  attend 
the  service  of  the  established  church. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thought 
the  Catholic  soldiers  had  sufficient  protec- 
tion in  ihe  known  sentiments  of  the  Irish 
government,  and  the  general  orders  they 
issued.  In  this  country  it  wo\ild  be  much 
better  that  the  effects  should  be  produced 
,6y  a  regulation  than  by  a  law.  If  the 
Catholic  soldier  was  to  be  especially  ex- 
empted, every  class  of  dissenters  in  the 
army  would  conceive  themselves  equally 
entitled  to  exemption. 

Mr.  Whitbread  suggested  as  a  better 
course,  to  address  the  Prince  Regent  to 


alter  the  articles  of  war  in  this'  respect. 
Perh»ps  general  onders  from  the  com- 
mander in  chief  in  this  country  similar  to 
the  order  of  the  Irish  goyernment,  might 
produce  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  M.  SuttonssLid  he  should  propose,  on 
the  third  reading,  an  Amendment  in  the 
2l8t  clause,  which  provides,  That  the  court 
martial  be  empowered  to  inflict  such  pu- 
nishment as  may  appear  to  them  commen- 
fl^urate  with  the  offence,  extending  to  loss 
of  life,  or  limb,  flogging,  &c.  The  Amend- 
riient  which  he  wished  to  propose  was  to 
give  an  option  to  the  Court  to  order,  in 
lieu  of  corporeal  punishment,  that  of  im- 
prisonment. 
The  House  then  divided. 

For  the  .Clause •••...IS. 

Against  it 4d«  • 

Majority .— '3$. 

List  qfthe  Minority, 


Adams,  C. 
Elliot,  W. 

Folkestone,  viscount, 
Herbert,  capt. 
Hutchinson,  C.  H. 
Lambe,  W. 
Milton,  lord, 
Moore,  P. 


Newport,  sir  J. 
Parnell,  H. 
Ponsonby,  G. 
Smith,  W. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Wrottesiey. 
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Tuesday t  March  12. 

Prince  Kegent's  Message  eelating  t6 
PoETUGAL.1    The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer brought  up  the  following  Message 
from  the  Prince  Itegent: 
*'  GEoacB  P.R.^ 

"  The  Prince  Regent,  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  thinks  proper  ta 
inform  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
assistance  which  his  Majesty  was  enabled 
to  afford  last  year  to  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernment, for  the  maintenance  of  a  bc^y 
of  troops  in  his  pay,  has  been  productive 
of  the  most  important  advantages  to  the 
common  cause,  and  has  contributed  es- 
sentially to  the  success  of  those  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  by  his  Majesty 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 

i^  The  Pnnce  trusts  that  the  House  of 
Commons  will  enable  him  to  continue  the 
same  support  to  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment for  the  present  year,  and  to  afford 
sttdi  further  aid  and  assistance  to  that  go- 
vernment as  the  nature  of  the  contest  in 
which  his  Majesty  is  engaged  may  appear 
to  require." 

The  ChanceUoT  of  the  Exchequer  iheir 
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mored.  That  this  Message  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Sapply,  on  Monday. 

KsSOLUTXClt      RELATIHG       TO      PrIVATB 

Bulls.]  Sir  James  Graham  moved,  «  That 
no  Prirate  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  un- 
less notice  of  the  day  proposed  for  such 
second  reading  shall  have  been  given  in 
writing  three  clear  days  beforehand,  by 
the  agent  soliciting  the  Bill,  to  the  clerks 
of  the  Private  Bill  Office,  who  shall  enter 
such  notice  in  the  Private  Bill  Register^ 
and  certify  the  same  upon  the  back  of  the 
Bill." 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Boolle  wished  to  know, 
whether,  in  case  the  second  reading  did 
not  take  place  on  the  day  appointed, 
owing  to  a  pressure  of  other  matter,  the 
three  days  notice  must  be  given  over 
again  ? 

Mr.  Abereromby  rather  thought  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  it,  as  the  object 
of  calling  the  particular  attention  of  the 
parties  concerned  to  every  Bill  would  be 
attained  by  the  first  notice. 

The  Speaker  stated,  that  members  who 
bad  the  management  of  Private  Bills  often 
delayed  coming  to  the  House  till  the  hour 
for  public  business  arrived  ;  and  therefore, 
in  many  instances,  had  themselves  to 
blame  for  the  delay.  If  this  regulation 
should  have  the  efiect  of  procuring  a 
pointed  and  early  attendance,  it  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  business  of  the 
House. 

The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

DxsTiLLEBiEs.]  Mr.  Loshlngton  brought 
up  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Distil- 
leries. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  opposed  the  measure, 
chiefly  on  the  ground,  that  the  growers  of 
barley  ought  not  alone,  out  of  all  the 
community,  to  be  subjected  to  the  bcfr- 
tben  of  relieving  the  West  India  proprie- 
tors. If  relief  was  to  be  given,  it  should 
be  from  the  common  stock. 

Mr.  Cdte,  of  Norfolk,  was  not  present 
when  the  measure  was  proposed,  other- 
wise he  would  have  opposed  it.  If  the 
value  ef  land  had  increased,  so  had  the 
taxes  npop  land,  the  poor  rates,  &c. 
What  did  the  colonies  furnish  to  the 
country  in  comparison  ?  It  was  in  vain  to 
introduce  a  scale  between  barley  and  sugar 
in  this  way.  To  fram^  any  just  scale  was 
utterly  impossible.  He  felt  for  the  dis- 
trsases  of  the  West  India  Proprietor.s ;  but 
this  was  th^  worst  way  of  assisting  them 
that  could  be  devised.    The  Heu^e  would 
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remember,  that  in  1 808,  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  considered  it  as 
merely  temporary. 

Mr.  Rose  maintained,  that  a  scale  might 
very  well  be  adjusted,  and  that  it  was 
fairly  done  by  this  measure. 

Mr.  Cunven  opposed  the  scheme,  as  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  tendency.  It  was 
an  object  to  have  abundance ;  there  must 
be  a  supply  beyond  the  general  consump- 
tion of  man,  and  the  distilleties  were  most 
nseful  in  this  respect.  But  the  advantage 
was  lost  by  this  perpetual  meddling. 
Barley  was  absolutely  *a  drug  in  the 
market.  The  time  would  come,  he  said, 
when  magazines  must  be  formed  to  store 
up  grain  in  years  of  plenty,  and  sell  it  out 
in  times  of  scarcity.  This  would  be  a 
burthen,  but  it  would  prevent  the  cala- 
mity of  faaaine. 

Mr.  Fulier  voted  on  the  subject  as  inde* 
pend^tly  as  any  man.  If  they  would  not 
allow  him  to  distill  his  sugar  he  would  the 
better  sell  his  bariey  in  Sussex.  The  West 
India  interest  had  supplied  the  country 
with  seamen,  with  ships,  and  with  every 
thing  of  that  sort ;  why,  then,  should  the 
West  India  proprietors  be  considered  as  so 
abject  a  race  ?  This  measure  would  help 
to  keep  our  money  at  home.  Oux  bullioti 
had  gone  abroad  for  corn  till  we  had  not  a 
guinea  remaining,  and'  we  could  not  get 
change  for  it  if  we  had.  The  measure 
was  wanted  only  for  one  year.  Tlie  pro- 
perty of  the  land  owners  had,  independent 
of  the  taxes,  risen  from  30  to  40  per  cent, 
while  the  property  of  the  poor  West  India 
proprietors  had  fallen  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Marryatt  contended  that  the  planter 
of  sugars  could  not  with  any  fair  advan- 
tage bring  them  into  the  market  cheaper 
than  75«.  while  the  present  scale  was  fixed 
at  70*. 

Mr.  Coke  urged  the  propriety  of  lower* 
ing  the  scale  as  to  grain,  in  consequence  of 
the  various  petitions  from  Scotland  last 
year,  stating  the  low  price  of  it. 

Sir  r.  Dirton  contended,  that  the  prices 
of  grain  were  now  such,  as,  compared  with 
the  price  of  labour,  would  scarcely  repay 
the  farmer.  At  the  same  time  he  was  by 
no  means  prepared  to  say  that  10s.  9d.  was 
a  fair  price  for  sugar.  He  should  give  his  • 
support  to  the  detail  of  the  measure,  but 
he  must  afterwards  oppose  it  in  particular 
parts. 

Mr.  Brand  wished  that  a  mode  should  be 
devised,  by  a  full  inquiry,  to  equalise  the 
interests  or  both. 

Mr.  Ifibbcrt  st^tcdi  that  the  produce  off 
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the  old  British  colo'.iies  was  equal  to  the 
supply  of  the  whole  kingfiom  ;  but  that 
great  benefit  had  been  derived  to  the 
country  frono  the  re-exportation  of  colo- 
nial produce.  The  malt  doty,  it  appeared, 
bad  not  fallen  off  during  the  last  year,  so 
that  the  growers  of  grain  had  the  sale  in 
one  way  or  in  the  other, 

'the  Chanceilor  of  the  Exchequer  replied 
to  the  principal  arguments  which  bad  been 
urged  in  the  debate.  He  cpntended, 
that  agriculture  and  commerce  depended 
one  on  the  other,  and  that  to  neglect 
either  was  to  injure  both.  The  principle 
of  the  regulation  he  had  proposed  was,  to 
xnake  the  duties  such  that  if  the  price  of 
barley  did  not;  exceed  SSs.  it  must  be  the 
interest  of  the  distillers  to  use  grain  in 
the  distilleries.  The  reception  his  plan 
had  met  with  proved  at  least  that  he  had 
not  been  led  into  error  by  the  representa- 
tions of  those  most  interested  in  the  re- 
sult, and  that  no  one  was  favoured  to  the 
injury  of  the  others.  He  had  taken  barley 
at  3S»,  He  had  been  informed  he  ought 
rather  to  have  taken  it  at  its  present 
prices,  26$.  or  28«.  He  had  anticipated  an 
objection  of  a  diilerent  nature,  and  expect- 
ed that  it  would  be  said  he  ought  rather  to 
have  taken  it  at  40*.  41«.,  &c.  If,  how- 
ever, he  had  taken  the  price  higher  than  it 
happened  to  be  at  present,  there  was  the 
greater  reason  to  believe  the  agricultural 
world  would  be  the  more  benefited  by  the 
measure.  It  might  be  a  question,  whether 
or  not  the  measure  proposed  ought  in 
policy  to  be  adopted.  But  he  contended 
that  there  was  nothiitg  in  it  which  could 
reasonably  excite  alarm.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  measure  being  adopted  for 
one  instead  of  for  two  years.  It  was  his 
particular  wish  that  it  should  be  felt  by 
the  House  and  the  country  that  there  was 
-  nothing  dangerous  in  it.  They  ought  not 
to  be  too  ready  to  give  credence  to  the 
gloomy  predictions  to  often  thrown  out. 
Three  years  ago,  when  the  distilling  from 
corn  was  prohibited,  it  was  predicted  that 
its  consequences  must  be  ruinous.  It  was 
istated  that  the  spirit  of  agriculture  mast 
be  instantly  annihilated,  and  a  period  put 
at  once  to  the  cultivation  of  barley.  What 
^as  the  fact  ?  Why,  now  the  prophecy 
was  seen  completely  falsified  ;  and  it  was 
now  said  there  was  so  much  barley  where- 
ever  they  turned  their  eyes,  that  it  would 
fetch  no  price  whatever.  Did  not  this 
prove  that  the  measure  then  adopted 
had  not  been  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
'agriculture^  as  had  been  asserted?    Be- 
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fore  he  sat  down,  there  was  one  circom- 
stance  to  which  he  ought  to  allude,  but 
with  w  hich  he  believed  the  House  was  al- 
ready acquainted.  The  circumstances 
under  which  the  law  proliibiting  distilla- 
tion from  grain  had  expired,  had  induced 
ministers  to  apply  to  the  distillers  in  this 
country,  to  ask  if  they  would  restrain 
themselves  from  the  use  of  it,  when  they 
were  no  longer  restrained  by  the  law.  To 
this  proposition  they  had  with  great  libe* 
rality  acceded.  This  circumstance,  in 
justice  to  them,  he  ought  not  to  have 
omitted  to  state  before.  In  contclusion,  the 
right  hon.  gent,  observed,  that  though 
gentlemen  opposite,  expecting  some  mea- 
sure was  about  to  be  proposed  for  continu- 
ing the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  corn, 
might  very  naturally  come  down  pre. 
judiced  against  it,  a§  they  had  been  averse 
to  such  a  proposition  before,  he,  however, 
hoped  when  it  was  fairly  considered, 
it  would  be  felt  that  it  could  be  safely 
adopted,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  it 
could  occasion  serious  alarm. 

Mr.  Adam  only  begged,  after  the  ob- 
servations he  had  made  on  a  former  night, 
to  say  a  few  words.  When  a  proposition 
for  affording  relief  to  our  colonies  was  in- 
troduced some  years  ago,  it  was  only  pro- 
posed that  it  should  exist  from  year  to 
year,  and  should  not  be  a  permanent  hot 
only  a  temporary  accommodation.  Now, 
however,  the  case  was  difierent:  sugar 
was  now  proposed  to  be  brought  into  the 
market  as  a  competitor  with  corn,  and 
that  great  consumer  of  corn,  the  d  istilleries, 
was  allowed  the  option  to  chuse  between 
them.  This  was  a  new  sera  introduced 
into  the  law  of  this  country,  so  far  as  our 
agricultural  interests  were  concerned,  and 
one,  too,  which  he  thought  ought  not  has- 
tily to  be  adopted.  His  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Norfolk,  than  whom  agricul- 
ture had  not  a  more  sincere  or  better  in- 
formed advocate,  bad  already  pointed  out 
the  impolicy  of  any  innovation  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  or  to  the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  agriculture.  He  (Mr. 
Adam)  only  objected  to  this  as  a  new 
principle;  and  all  he  asked  was,  it  might 
be  preceded  by  a  Committee  to  inquire « 
into  the  fitness  of  adopting  it. 

The  Resolutions  were  read  and  agreed  to. 

Mutiny  Bill.]  Lord  Palmerstone 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  Mutiny  Bill. 

Mr.  W.  Svnih  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  clause  proposed  by  his  hon.  friend  last 
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night,  was  not  acceded  to,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  the  objections  of  the  right  hon. 
gent,  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  conclu- 
aiTe  ;    at  the  same  tinte  he  could  not  let 
that  opportunity  pass  of  expressing  his  en- 
tire '  satisfaction  at  the  clause  introduced 
b^  the  learned  and  hon.  gent,  opposite 
(Mr.  Manners  Sutton).     He  meant  that 
which  added  to  the  original  Bill  the  dis- 
cretionary power  to  be  vested  in  courts 
martial,  of  sentencing  either  to  corporeal 
punishment,  or  to  that  of  confinement. 
He  approved  of  this  clause,  because  he 
thoogfat  that  from  the  hour  of  its  enact- 
ment the  condition  of  the  soldier  became 
essentially  improved.     He  thought  that 
those  who  had  suggested  it,  and  those  who 
had  acted  upon  that  sugges^on,  were  en- 
titled to  the  thanks  of  the  army,  for  not 
only  bettering  its  condition,  but  exalting 
iu  character.     He  was  glad  of  it  upon 
this  ground,  also,  that  he  trusted,  and 
confidently  too,  that  it  would  lead  alti- 
mately  to  the  total  doing  away  of  corporeal 
punishment ;  indeed,  there  was  no  obsUcie 
to  that  desirable  object,  but  those  preju- 
dices which  must  yield  in  time.     When 
the  army  consisted  but  of  18,000  men, 
the  old  peace  establishment,  it  might  at 
that  period  be  composed  in  no  small  de- 
gree of  the  idler  and  more  dissolute  of  the 
lower  orders,  but  now,  when  it  was  so  in- 
creased as  to  comprehend  a  great  portion 
of  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  the  disci- 
pline that  might  have  been  fit  for  the  re- 
fuse of  streets,  was  by  no  means  necessary 
to  keep  in  controul  men  of  a  different 
order.     He  concluded  by  again  express- 
ing his  most  marked  approbation  of  the 
clause. 

Mr.  Mackod  was  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  clause  was  so  unexceptionable. 
He  wished  to  know  the  full  meaning  of 
the  word  "imprisonment,"  was  it  con- 
finement in  the  guard- house  simply,  or  in 
a  gaol,  or  did  it  mean  in  the  black-bole 
merely  ? 

Mr.  Af.  Sutton  thought  it  better  to  use 
the  word  imprisonment ;  without  limiting 
the  discretion  of  military  regulations, 
there  were  barracks  and  garrisons  enough 
in  the  country  where  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  of  setting  apart  a  room  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  ^facf«oi  said,  that  in  case  a  guard- 
house were  the  prison,  he  hoped  the  im- 
prisonment would  b(&  solitary. 

Sir  T.  Turton  approved  of.the  clause. 
'    The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 
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Wedn€$d^,  March  IS. 

Insoivent  Dbbto  rs'  Bill  ]  The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on 
the  Bill  respecting  Insolvent  Debtors, 

Earl  Siankope  rose  to  express  his  dissa- 
tisfaction with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
the  principle  of  which  he  was,  notwith- 
standing, anxious  to  support.  .To  many 
of  the  different  clauses  of  the  Bill,  he  had 
strong  objections.  To  the  firn  clause  in 
the  Bill,  that  which  went  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  only  one  person  to  preside  in  thsr 
proposed  court,  he  must  particularly  ob- 
ject. He  should  prefer  the  suggestion  of- 
fered on  a  former  occasion  by  a  noble  and 
learned  lord,  that  three  or  four  persons 
should  be  appointed  instead  of  one ;  sim- 
ply fur  this  reason,  that  where  three  or 
four  presided,  justice  was  more  impar- 
tially and  properly  administered  than 
where  only  one  presided.  Besides,  it  was 
well  known  that  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  were  otherwise,  so 
much  engrossed,  that  he  could  not;  in- 
deed, it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  the 
time  and  attention  it  required,  to  the  trans* 
action  of  the  bankrupt  business.  He 
should  therefore  imagine,  that  if  three  or 
more  fit  persons  were  appointed  .to  the 
court  proposed  by  this  Bill,  the  business 
of  bankrupts  might  be  safely  transferred 
to  that  court,  and  thus  relieve  the  Lord 
Chancellor  from  that  weight  of  multiplied 
business  by  which  it  was  evident  that  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  must  be  encum* 
bered.  He  had  also  to  object  to  the  clause 
which  proposed  an  oath,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  be  taken  by  the  debtor,  instead 
of  allowing  him  to  give  in  a  statement  of 
his  eflfects,  which  he  might  afterwards  be 
called  upon  to  confirm  by  oath.  To  take 
the  oath  in  the  first  instance,  when  recol- 
lection might  not  serve  him  to  state  mi- 
nutely and  accurately  the  exact  number 
of  bis  creditors,  the  stims  which  were  re- 
spectively due  to  them,  &c.  together  with 
a  detailed  and  correct  account  of  his  own 
estate  and  effects,  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  him  liable  to  perjury,  or  at  lei^t 
to  the  suspicion  of  perjury.  The  form  of 
the  oath  was,  besides,  too  long,  and  might 
be  wholly  unintelligible  to  that  class  of 
persons.  Poor  Debtors,  by  whom  it  was  to 
be  taken.  Here,  moreover,  was  an  unne* 
cessary  addition  to  the  many  oaths,  Excise 
oaths.  Custom-house  oaths, '&c.  which  but 
too  much  familiarised  people  with  that 
sacred  and  awful  declaration^  on  which 
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was  known  to  depend  the  life,  the  pro- 
perty, and  the  character  of  individuals.  A 
schedule  delivered  in  by  the  debtor  of  his 

^  effects,  appeared  to  him  ^  be  the  more 
simple  and  effectual  mode,  the  correctness 
of  which  schedule  he  might  be  afterwards 
called  upon  to  confirm  on  oath.  The  no- 
ble earl  also  objected  to  the  clause  which 
obliged  the  debtor  to  remain  in  gaol  three 
months  before  he  could  avail  himself  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  He  thought  it 
better  to  allow  him  immediately  to  give 
notice  of  the  state  ot  his  affairs,  as,  in  that 
cas^,  the  creditor  would  have  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  a  three  months'  notice,  while 
the  debtor  would  not  be  unnecessarily  de- 
tained beyond  that  period.  These  sug- 
<gestions  he  took  the  liberty  of  throwing 
out  as  expressive  of  his  own  opinion, 
though  he  would  not  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  amendments  which  he  in- 
tended to  propose.  The  noble  e^rl  con- 
cluded with  moving  his  first  amendment^ 
that  ''three,  instead  of  one  fit  person/' 
be  appointed  to  preside  in  the  proposed 
CQurt, 

Lord  Bedesdalc  was  not  very  tenacious 
of  the  provisions  of,  the  Bill,  as  they  now 
stood,  so  as  the  suggested  Amendments 
did  not  trench  on  the  principle,  or  depart 
from  the  precedent,  on  which  the  Bill  was 
framed  and  founded.  He  could  see  no 
necessity,  at  least  no  immediate  necessity, 
for  the  appointment  of  three,  instead  of 
one  fit  person  to  preside  in  the  court.  If 
one  person  should  be  found  competent  to 
the  task  it  imposed,  why  appoint  three  or 
four^  especially  at  a  time  when  economy 
was  so  necessary,  and  so  frequently  incul- 
cated f    for  it  could  not  be  expected  that 

'  a  person,  qualified  for  the  discharge  of 
such  important  functions,  should  bestow 
his  time  and  labour  on  the  discharge  of 
such  functions,  ^ilhout  an  adequate  re- 
muneration ?  That  remuneration  must  be 
extended  to  three  instead  of  one,  if  three 
instead  of  one  were  to  be  employed^  and 
thus  the  burden  on  the  public  would  be 
unnecessarily  trebled.  As  to  the  objection 
of  proposing  an  oath  in  the  first  instance, 
he  could  see  no  foundation  for  it.  In 
framing  the  present  Bill,  he  had  constantly 
in  his  eye  the  provisions  of  former  Insol- 
vent Acts,  in  all  of  which  a  similar  oath 
was  prescribed-  Indeed,  without  some 
guard  and  sanction  of  that  nature,  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  see  how  too  wide  a  door  might 
not  be  opened  to  the  fraudulent  instead  of 
the  unfortunate  debtor,  or  how  the  justice 
that  was  du«  \o  tbe  honest  creditor  could 
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be  fairly  and  uniformly  maintained.  The 
oath,  besides,  could  not  makci  any  man 
liable  to  perjury,  unless  where  the  oath 
was  deliberately  and  corruptly  taken  with 
evident  intention  to  defraud.  Fpr  these 
reasons,  he  thought  the  clauses  of  the  Bill 
justified  by  the  motives  and  the  precedentg 
oi\  which  they  rested  ;  as  far,  however,  as 
he  could  alter  them  consistently  with  th« 
views  he  had  taken  of  their  propriety,  he 
would  willingly  alter  them  on  the  better 
suggestions  of  any  noble  lord.  He  had 
himself  many  Amendments  to  propose  in 
the  Bill,  and  would  therefore  be  the  more 
prepared  to  listen  to  the  Amendments 
proposed  by  other  noble  lords. 

Earl  Stanhope  complained  that  he  had 
been  misrepresented  bf  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  and  that  to  many  of  his  ob- 
jections no  answer  whatsoever  had  been 
given.  He  would  still  insist  that  it  was 
absurd  in  the  first  iqstance  to  propose  an 
oath,  for  though  it  might  not  have  the  ef- 
fect of  making  the  debtor  perjure  himself, 
it  would  lead  him  to  forswear  himself, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  making  light  of 
the  most  serious  and  solemn  obligation  by 
which  it  was  possible  for  man  to  bind  him-  ~ 
self. 

Lord  i/o/i^n<^  agreed  that  there  was  much 
weight  in  many  of  his  noble  friend's  ob^ 
servations,  but  they  could  not  induce  him 
to  endanger  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  He 
was  so  wedded  to  the  principle  of  it,  that 
he  would  overlook  many  imperfections  in 
it,  rather  than  not  have  something  of  what 
it  aimed  at.  If  absolute  perfection  could 
not  be  immediately  attained  in  such  mat- 
ters, what  was  less  objectionable  should  In 
the  mean  time  be  adopted,  until  they  might 
gradually  arrive  at  that  perfection  which 
every  noble  lord  must  feel  tb  be  so  de- 
sirable.— He  should  not  therefore  oppose 
the  Bill,  hoping  however  that  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  who  brought  it  in,  would 
exert  his  abilities  to  render  it  as  unobjec- 
tionable as  possible. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  supported  the  ar- 
guments of  lord  Redesdale.  He  thought 
the  proposing  of  an  oath  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  only  practical  mode  of  proceed- 
ing under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  How  else  could  any  thing  like  cor- 
rect statements  be  expected  to  be  given  in 
by  debtors,  who,  in  the  different  and  dis- 
tant prisons  of  the  country,  could  not  be 
examined  as  to  fair  or  unfair  statements 
of  the  amount  of  their  effects  in  the  chief 
towns  of  their  respective  counties  ?  Oagbt 
it  not  moreover  to  be  a  national  considern* 
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tion  with  their  lordships  that  no  facilities 
should  be  afforded  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
honest  creditor  ? 

Lord  Holldnd  complained  of  the  ex- 
pression *«  the  honest  creditor,"  as  if  it  in- 
sinuated that  those  who  felt  for  the  un- 
fortunate debtor  had  lost  sight  of  the  claims 
of  the  honest  creditor. 

The  Lord  Chanceilor  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention of  imputing  such  motiyes  to  any 
noble  lord ;  and  obseryed,  that  as  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  who  brought  in  the 
Bill  had  many  amendments  to  propose, 
whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  allow 
that  noble  and  learned  lord  now  to  pro- 
pose his  amendments,  than  to  haye  the 
Bill,  as  amended  by  him,  printed,  and  af- 
terwards to  re-commit  it  as  thus  amended, 
for  the  further  consideration  ot  their  lord- 
ships. / 

After  some  further  obseryations,  the 
suggestion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
adopted.  The  House  resumed.  The  Bill, 
as  amended,  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  to  be  re-committed  on  a  future  day.-» 
The  House  next  resotyed  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arrest  Bill,  when  a  similar 
mode  of  proceeding  in  it  was  adopted. 

HOVSB  OP  COMttOKS. 

Wednesdny,  March  13. 
Infohmations  Ex  OpFicia  for  Libil.} 
Lord  Folkestone  said,  that  as  the  time  was 
arrived  when  the  notices  should  come  on, 
and  the  members  most  particularly  con- 
cerned In  his  intended  motion  upon  the 
subject  of  Er  Officio  Informations,  were  not 
in  their  places,  he  should  moye  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn,  at  the  same  time 

SiTing  notice  that  he  would  bring  forward 
le  same  motion  onThursday,  (to-morrow. ) 
Mr.  Banket  was  of  opinion  that  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  inconvenience  would 
result  from  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  ad- 
journment, as  there  was  some  public  bu- 
siness standing  for  this  day,  which  ought 
not  to  be  impeded  in  its  progress  through 
Ihe  House. 

Lord  Folkbiione  said«.  that  the  ground 
tipon  which  he  made  the  motion  was  the 
nature  of  the  new  arrangement.  He  had 
given  regular  notice  that  on  this  -day  he 
shoald  bring  the  subject  of  Ex  Officio  In- 
formations by  the  Attorney  and  Solicitors 
General  under  the  consiaeration  of  the 
House.  This  was  the  day  when,  according 
to  the  new  arrangement,  notices  took 
place  of  orders,  and  yet  though  it  was  now 
uyt   o'clockj  the   gentlemen   were  not 
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come  down,  and  several  notices  were  gone 
through. 

The  Chancellor  <ff  the  Exchequer  said,  he 
was  sure  that  the  House  would  not  agree 
to  an  adjournment  in  the  present  instance, 
as  he  had  himself  given  notice  of  a  motion 
upon  Exchequer  Bills.  If  the  noble  lord 
thought  proper,  he  might  postpone  his  mo- 
tion to  a  future  day. 

Mr.  Abcrcromhie  thought,  that  no  mem- 
ber should  omit  an  opportunity  of  exposing 
the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  late 
arrangement  introduced  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  It  ^as  generally  un- 
derstood that  Wednesday  was  not  a  day  of 
business,  and  the  absence  of  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitors-General  had  placed  the  noble 
lord  in  an  extraordinary  situation,  for  he 
must  now  postpone  his  motion  until  afler 
the  orddrs  of  the  day  were  disposed  of,  or 
bring  it  on  in  the  absence  of  ^hose  gen- 
tiemen  who  were  principally  interested  hi 
the  discussion. 

Loi^d  Folkestone  agreed  to  withdraw  the 
motion  of  adjournment,  and  said,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  he  would  name 
a  day  for  the  motion  he  had  noticed  for 
this  night. — The  noble  lord  afterwards 
gave  notice,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
persist  In  his  tnotion  to-morrow. 

Tie  Attorney  General  said,  he' was  sorry 
that  in  courtesy  to  him  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord  haa  been  postponed  ;  he  was 
unavoidably  detained  to  that  moment,  atid 
it  was  the  first  time  that  such  a  thing  had 
happened  to'him. 

Funded  ExcHEauKs  Sills  J  The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committeeo 
Supply. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  S2\d,  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  into  any 
lengthened  discussion  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  if  it  should  be  thought  necessary 
that  such  discussion  should  take  place,  an 
opportunity  would  occur  in  some  future 
stage.  He  should  now  state  the  sum  to  be  . 
funded  in  Exchequer  Bills,  the  day  in 
which  tenders  should  be  received,  and  the 
amount  to  be  paid  in  stock.  He  was  de« 
sirous  of  trying  this  year,  whether  the 
funding  in  the  five  per  cents,  might  not  be 
carried  to  a  greater  extent  that  it  was  last 
year.  The  amount  was  then  8,000,000, 
which  he  should  change  in  the  present 
3*ear  to  12,000,000.  He  should  propose 
that  all  bills  issued  from  the  1st  day  of 
April  1810,  to  the  ]($th  day  of  March, 
1811,  and  carried  to  the  Exchequer  be- 
tween the  21st  and '27th  of  this  month. 
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should  be  entitled^  for  every  100i«  sterling, 
to  103/.  lit.  Id,  oat  of  the  b  per  cents. 
At  the  period  of  the  last  loan  ihe  5  per 
cents,  were  in  the  morning  of  that  day  at 
97,  since  then  there  was  no  great  change. 
This  day  they  were  l»7  J.  Calculating  the 
sum  at  foi/.7f.4d.  and  the  interest  at79.  the 
person  would  have  a  bonus  of  ]  4s«  This 
be  trusted  would  be  considered  sufficient 
encouragement.  He  concluded  with  mov- 
ing two  Resolutions,  the  first  providing. 
That  every  person  who  brought  bills  is- 
sued from  the  1st  of  April  1810,  the  IGth 
of  March  181 1,  and  carried  the  same  to 
the  Exchequer  between  the  2l8t  and  27  th 
of  this  month,  should  be  entitled  to  receive 
for  every  100/.  103/.  14^.  Id.  the  interest 
commencing  in  January  last,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund.  The  second 
Resolution  provided  that  the  issue  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills  should  not  exceed  12  mil- 
lions. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Baring,  the 
House  resumed (  and  the  Report  was  or- 
dered to  be  received  to-morrow. 
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Friday ^  March  15. 

Mutiny  Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the  day 
being  read. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  asked  if  there 
was  any  alteration  in  the  Bill  since  last 
year  ?  ' 

The  Earl  of  Lherpool  stated,  that  the 
only  materia]  alteration  was  giving  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  Courts  Martial^  either 
to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  or  to  sen- 
tence to  imprisonment.— The  House  then 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
.  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  suggested  an  altera- 
tion in  a  part  of  the  Articles  of  Warj^ 
which,  however,  he  did  not  mean  to  press 
at  the  present  moment.  By  one  of  the 
Articles,  the  Judge  Advocate  (in  cases 
where  there  was  no  private  prosecutor) 
was  directed  to  prosecute  at  Courts  Martial 
in ^ the  name  of  his  Majesty.  The  Judge 
Advocate  was  also  the  adviser  of  the  court. 
It  happened  in  one  instance  within  his 
knowledge,  that  there  was  an  argument  on 
a  point  at  a  Court  Martial,  between  the 
Judge  Advocate,  who  was  the  prosecutor, 
and  the  counfsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  the 
court  being  about  to  deliberate  upon  the 
point,  strangers  were  ordered  to  withdraw, 
and  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  was,  of 
course,  obliged  to  retire,  whilst  the  Judge 
Advocate  remained.    He  thought  in  such 


cases  it  was  scarcely  possible^ for  the 
Judge  Advocate  to  do  his  duty.  His  ob« 
ject,  therefore,  was  to  propose  that  every 
warrant  constituting  a  Court  Martial, 
where  there  was  no  private  prosecutor* 
should  also  appoint  a  prosecutor,  distinct 
from  the  Judge  Advocate. 

The  Earl  oT  Liverpool  observed,  that  the 
practice  generally  was  to  appoint  a  pro- 
secutor, if  there  w&s  no  private  prosecutor, 
and  that  at  all  events  the  Judge  Advocate 
had  no  right  to  vote  at  the  court.  He 
would,  however,  make  inquiry,  and  con- 
sider the  noble  earl's  suggestion* 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  then  suggested  the 
expediency  of  altering  the  clause  respect- 
ing the  period  pf  bringing  oflences  before 
Courts  Martial.  At  present  it  stood  that 
no  Court  Martial  could  be  held  respecting 
any  ofience  which  appeared  to  have  been 
committed  more  than  three  years  before.  , 
This  time,  he  thought,  was,  in  some  in* 
stances,  loo  long,  and  in  others  too  short. 
He  proposed  to  reduce  it  to  a  year,  with 
respect  to  Courts  Martial  summoned  by 
subordinate  authorities;  that  it  should  be 
three  ^ears  with  reference  to  Courts  Mar- 
tial directed  by  his  Majesty,  giving  a 
larger  period,  extending  to  five  years,  in 
distant  parts. 

The  Earl  of  Lherpool  promised  to  make 
inquiry,  and  to  consider  the  suggestion  by 
the  next  stage  of  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  ofRostfyn  thought  the  period 
of  a  year  would  be  in  many  cases  too 
short,  as  evidence  could  not  probably  be 
obtained,  particularly  respecting  matters 
of  account,  within  the  time. 

Earl  Stanhope  rose  to  propose  a  separate 
clause  to  the  Bill,  of  the  justice,  policy, 
and  propriety  of  which,  he  was  confident 
that  every  noble  lord  must  be  sensible. 
The  clause  which  he  should  have  the 
honour  of  moving  would  go  to  rescue  a 
very  numerous  class  of  men  from  the  most 
despotic  tyranny,  the  most  desperate  op^ 
pression  which  was  ever  attempted  to  be 
exercised  over  human  beings.  Their 
lordships  must  be  aware  of  certain  circum- 
stances which,  from  their  /ecent  occur- 
rence, it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  state, 
which  made  the  adoption  of  the  clause  he 
had  in  view,  not  only  expedient,  but  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Their  lordships  must 
bear  in  mind,  that  nearly  the  half  of  the 
British  navy  and  army  was  composed  of 
dissenters  from  the  established  church, 
that  those  dissenters  amounted  in  number 
to  four  or  five  millions  of  persons,  if  not 
more  9  and  thut  the  House  most  be  sensi* 
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ble  of  the  aeriom  oonteqaciices  that  might 
ensue  froin  aDVteTere  and  unjust  measure 
that  should  afreet  so  large  a  class  of  the 
commonity*  He  would  not  now  rtpeal 
the  expressions  and  distinctions  made  use 
of  in  discussions  of  this  topic  by  the  Noble 
Secretary  of  State.  It  was  bis  wish  and 
intention  to  keep  clear  of  every  thing  irri- 
tating and  exasperating.  It  should,  in  his 
humble  opinion,  also  be  the  wish  and  study 
of  ministers  to  abstain  from  all  measures 
of  an  irritating  and  exasperating  nature, 
and  it  was  with  a  view  to  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  manifesting  such  a  disposi- 
tion that  he  should  more  the  clause  he  had 
prepared.  Could  their  lordships  perceive 
any  thing  more  cruelly  tyrannical,  more 
insultingly  oppressive,  than  that  a  large 
class  of  men,  the  Roman  Catholics,  for  in- 
stance*  or  any  other  description  of  dis- 
senlers,  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  a 
mode  of  worship  of  which  they  did  not 
approve,  or  be  prevented  from  pursuing 
that  which  their  conscience  represented  to 
them  as  the  best;  yet  such  practices  had 
prevailed.  And 'here  he  could  not  but 
refer  to  that  admirable  letter  of  lord  Harring- 
ton on  this  subject,  which  shewed  that 
noble  earl  to  be  as  honest  as  he  was  an 
honourable  man ;  and  which  so  justly  dis- 
countenanced such  a  practice.  What 
would  their  lordships,  who'were  Protes- 
tants, say,  feel,  and  think,  of  a  regulation, 
by  which  they  were  compelled  to  go  to 
mass,  and  join  in  a  worsnip  which  they 
were  taught  to  consider  as  idolatrous  ?  If 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  would  justly 
be  indignant  at  the  idea  of  such  a  compol- 
lion,  must  they  not  confess  that  the  minds 
of  the  Catholics,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, would,  with  equal  justice,  revolt 
at  the  idea  of  such  an  attempt  at  oppres- 
sion ?  They  would  no  doubt  recollect,  that 
the  essence  of  justice  .was  to  do  as  we 
wished  to  be  dealt  by,  and  they  would  act 
on  the  principle  of  "that  fair  recollection. 
He  did  not  see  upon  what  just  grounds  any 
noble  lord  could  object  to  his  clause ;  but 
if  it  were  objected  to,  he  should  take  the 
sense  of  the  Committee  upon  it  The 
ooble  Earl  concluded  with  moving  a  clause 
to  the  following  effect :— That  no  Roman 
Catholic  or  other  dissenter,  be  compelled 
to  attend  a  mode  of  worship  of  which  he 
did  not  approve,  or  to  be  prevented  or 
hindered  trom  ibllewing  that  of  which  he 
did  approve. 

The  Earl  of  Uocrpooi  did  not  see  the 
necessity  of  the  clause,  or  the  propriety  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  noble  earl  would 
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baffe  it  introduced  in  the  Bill*  Previous 
to  the  letter  to  which  the  noble  earl  had 
alluded,  and  as  far  back  as  1802,  the 
strictest  orders  had  been  issued  by  the 
authority  of  the  illustrious  person,  then 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Forces,  that 
no  compulsion  of  the  nature  condemned  by 
the  noble  earl,  should  in  any  case  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  such,  since  that  period,  had 
been  the  uniform  practice  in  the  army. 
To  insert  a  clause,  therefore,  of  the  nature 
of  that  proposed  by  the  noble  earl,  would 
be  to  call  indoubt  the  sincerity  with  which 
such  orders  had  been  issued,  and  give 
countenance  to  an  insinuation  that  such 
orders  had  not  been  duly  attended  to. 
Than  suclTan  insinuation,  nothing  could 
be  more  unfounded.  Government  had, 
ever  since  the  issuing  of  these  orders,  been 
vigilantly  observant  of  their  due  and  uni- 
form execution,  and  the  circumstances,  at 
least  one  of  them,  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
earl,  had  no  reference  to  the  present  case, 
and  was  not  occasioned  by  a  wish  or  at* 
tempt  to  enjoin  any  particular  place  or 
mocle  of  worship,  but  was  the  punishment 
usually  inflictea  upon  a  man  who,  on  the 
march  from  the  parade,  should  be  found 
out  of  the  ranks.  Such  was  the  case  and 
the  punishment  referred  to  by  the  noble 
earl;  and  it  must  be  obvious  to  thw 
lordships  that  it  was  not  in  point. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdawne  acknow* 
lodged  such  to  be  the  disposition  and  the 
practice  of  government  both  here  and  in 
Ireland,  but  still  he  did  not  see  the  fairness 
of  the  noble  Secretary'^  argument,  that,  by 
admitting  the  proposed  clause,  that  disposi- 
tion would  be  cafted  into  doubt.  Such  he 
could  not  conceive  to  be  the  nature  of  a 
legislative  declaration  si^ch  as  that  pro- 
pcMed  by  his  noble  friend.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  object  of  such .  declarations  was 
not  to  give  rise  tp,  but  to  remove  doubts^ 
if  any  such  happened  to  exist.  He  fell 
how  very  important  was  the  point  now 
under  discussion.  Their  lordships  would 
not  forget  that  the  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  which  it  chiefly  referred  had 
long  been  most  productive  u>r  the  recruit* 
ing  service,  and  promised  to  be  still  more, 
and  the  demands  for  that  service  were 
more  likely  to  increase  than  diminish.  Of 
what  importance,  therefore^  was  it  that  no 
impediment  or  discouragement  should 
exist  in  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
resourceful,  in  this  respect,  to  the  success 
of  our  miliury  means*  If  any  doubt 
should  exist  in  so  delicate  a  point  as  that 
of  conscience  as  to  modes  of  faith  and  wor* 
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ship,  should  not  ever^  care  and  attention 
be  used  to  remove  them  }  And  how  cooM 
they  be  mor6  effeciually  removed  than  by 
enabling  the  recraiiing^  serjeant  to  refer  to 
the  present  Bill,  and  pbint  out  the  parti- 
cular clause  in  it  which  guaranteed  to 
every  man  the  free  exercise  of  that  faith 
and  worship  to  which  his  judgment  and 
conscience  gave  the  preference  ?  In  this 
view  of  the  question,  he  thought  the  clause 
moved  by  Kis  noble  friend,  was  just,  expe- 
dient, und  politic;  and  it  should  therefor^ 
have  his*  hearty  concurrence. 

Earl  Spencer  could  not  fo\it  consider  th^ 
clause  as  unnecessary.  He  happened  to 
have  been  in  a  situation  which  enabled 
bim  to  know  that  the  orders  issued  at  that 
time  by  the  commander  in  chief  had  been 
strictly  attended  to;  and  that  they  had 
since  been  executed  with  equal  strictness 
and  attention.  As  long  therefore  as  they 
were  punctually  executed,  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  any  legislative 
measure  in  this  respect;  but  as  he  ap- 
proved of  the  principle  of  the  clause,  so 
would  he  be  ready  to  support  it  any  time 
inrhen  he  should  see  a  fair  necessity  for  its 
adoption. 

Earl  Sianhbfk  briefly  rbplied.  He  said 
he  Sxulted  in  having  brought  forward  a 
clause,  the  principle  of  which  no  noble 
lord  had  been  hardv  enough  to  question, 
and  to  have  gained  this^oint  was  t6  him. 
matter  of  great  triumph,  and  would  be 
felt  ftt  such  by  all  honest,  in^partial,  and 
reflecting  men.  That  consideration  alone 
was  fully  sufficient  to  hiduce  hhn  to  perse- 
vere in  his  motion. 

The  Comifiittee  then  divided  on  eArl 
Stanhope's  amendment : 

Contents 11 

Non-c6ntents.... '22 

Majority  against  the  amendment... ^^1 1 

The  remaining  clauses  of  the  Bill  were 
then  agreed  to, 

BOUSE  OF    COMMONS. 

Fridt^,  March  15. 

Navy  Estimates.]  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  Yorke  rose  for  the  purpose  of  mov- 
ing the  necessary  resolutions  for  defray- 
ing the  expences  of  those  naval  grants, 
known  by  tne  name  of  the  Ordinaries  and 
Bxti^ordmaries  of  the  Navy;  the  wear 
and  tear,  including  the  number  of  seamen 
with  the  attendant  expanses,  all  4he  mis- 
cellaneous grants,  &c.  having  been  al- 
i^ady  voted*  la  addition  to  the  Ordinaries 
t 
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and  Extraordinaries,  he  should  have  tiM 
honour  to  propose  a  vote  for  the  Transport 
service.  It  would  have  been  unnecessary 
for  1dm  to  intrude  longer  on  the  Coiii«iit« 
tee  at  present,  had  it  not  been  for  a  di<fer- 
ence  m  the  form  of  the  Estimates  of  the 
present  year.  He  would  state  the  princl« 
pie  on  which  that  Change  of  form  pro* 
ceeded ;  and  particularly  as  it  applied  to 
the  Ordinary  Estimates.  The  change  had 
been  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  last  sea* 
sion,  by  which  a  great,  and,  in  his  opi* 
nion,  an  excellent  alteration  had  been  pre* 
scribed.  Heretofore  it  had  been  custo- 
mary to  state  in  the  various  Ordinary  Esti- 
mates the  charges  for  pensions  and  super- 
annuations under  each  head;  the  conse* 
quences  of  which  were,  a  difficulty  and 
confusion  in  discovering  the  total  of  that 
branch  of  expenditure.  Not  only  had  the 
form  been  confused,  but  many  items  had 
t)een  omitted,  and  the  Estimates  had  there- 
fore not  afforded  the  full  information  which 
was  desirable.  There  was  another  cur- 
cumstance  also  to  which  he  wished  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee* 
Several  charges  for  superannuation,  &c. 
had  heretofore  been  defrayed  out  of  th^ 
fund  created  by  the  sale  of  old  stores. 
By  the  act  of  last  Session  it  had  been  very 
judiciously  directed,  that  henceforward  all 
sums  raised  by  the  sale  of  old  stores  should 
be  brought  to  account,  and  that  the 
charges,  which  it  had  been  customary  to 
defray  out  of  that  sale,  should  be  intro- 
duced in  the  Ordinary  Estimates,  and  dis- 
tinctly voted  under  their  respective  heads. 
With  a  view  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  last  session,  the  present  Estimates  had 
been  fornied;  and  although  they  might 
not'be  completely  correct  in  all  their  parts^ 
be  yet  flattered  himself  that  the  errort 
were  not  very  numerous  or  very  material, 
and  that  they  might  be  wholly  avoided  in 
the  course  of  another  year.  Havins  said 
thus  much,  he  would  proceed  as  briefly  as 
he  eould  through  the  different  heads,  stat- 
ing generally  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  charge,  and  should  theii"  hold  himself 
ready  to  afford' any  further  information  on 
the  subject,  that  might  be  required  by  the 
Committee. 

The  first  was  the  Ordinaries,  which  he 
reduced  to  three  distinct  divisions;  the 
first,  he  meant,  should  include  the  salaries 
and  expences  of  the  civil  department,  toge* 
thei^  with  the  expences  of  the  dock-yards/ 
the  principal  officers,  and  commissioners; 
as  also  the  salaries  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  ont-porU|  and  the  difibrent  officers  of 
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tioos;  also  the  wag«g  and  victualling  of 
the  skipt  in  ordinary,  together  with  all 
tke  ciyil  charges  tberaonto  belonging. 
The  second  head  should  comprehend  the 
half«»pay  of  the  navy>  and  also  the  military 
pensBona«  at  distinguished  from  the  civil 
penaions.  The  third  head  should  include 
the  supenuinoationy  or  the  amount  of  sa- 
lari<^  giyen  to  officers  retiring  from  the 
ctTil  deparUnenL  He  should  now,  before 
hm  proposed  his  Resolutions,  shortly  enn- 
iBAnUe  to  the  House  the  total  expences 
for  each  of  the  two  last  years  in  each  de- 
partment, that  the  Committee  might  be 
enabled  to  compare  at  once  the  excess  or 
decrease  of  each  year  in  each  particular 
branch  of  the  different  Estimates,  aecount* 
iiig  as  be  went  along  for  the  augmentation, 
wbere  any  such  had  occurred  to  any  con- 
•iderable  degree. 

First,  Iben,  the  total  amount  of  the  ex- 
penees  of  the  Admiralty  and  Navy  Offices 
for  this  year,  amounted  to  the  sum  pf 
176.525^  while  those  of  last  year  did  not 
exceed  ITAtfl^TL  leaving  an  increase  under 
this  head  for  the  present  year  of  2,458/. 
This  increase  was  owing  to  the  additional 
stfaries  ead  charges  in  lien  of  the  fund 
arisii^  oat  of  the  sale  of  the  old  na?al 
■tores,  which  fund  was  now  no  longer  ap* 
plied  to  defray  the  expences  of  those  of- 
nces.  The  increase  was  also  owing  to  the 
addkiop  made  to  the  salaries  of  the  clerks. 
The  next  head  was  that  of  the  Dock-yards. 
The  charge  under  this  head,  for  the  year 
]8IO,anioanted  to  173,5^8/.:  for  the  year 
1811,  it  amounted  to  181|782t  Here 
there  was  an  increase  of  6,224'/.  which 
was  owing  to  an  augmentation  of  salary 
to  the  watchmen  and  guards  in  the  Dock- 
yards, together  with  an  increase  of  their 
anmbeis.  The  next  head  was  that  of 
coounissioiiers  of  out^ports  and  civil  offi- 
cers ou  foreign  stations.  Under  this  head 
the  charge  for  the  last  year  was  38,423/. ; 
for  the  present,  47,935/.  leaving  an  in- 
crease for  the  present  year  of  9,512/. 
With  respect  to  Officers'  Salaries,  2^540/. 
went  to  defray  the  salaries  of  the  masters  ^ 
intendant  of  Gibraltar,  Jamaica,  and  U»' 
boa;  there  was  also  an  additional  sum  of 
2,000/.  for  the  commissioners  of  Bombay 
md  Madras,  l,000/.each.  The  charge  of  ships 
im  ordinary  for  the  last  year  was  17,670/. 
for  the  present,  44,672/.;  this  great  in- 
evease  was  owing  to  the  paramount  neces* 
siiy  o*f  completing  certaio  dock  works,  and 
erecting  cranes  at  Deptford,  Plymouth  and 
Poctsmontht  which  were  nuoh  wanted; 
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great,  however,  as  was  this  expess,  it  w;is 
counterbalanced  by  a  corresponding  sav« 
ing  in  the  victualling  department.  Tfie' 
charge  of  the  Victualling  Department  tor 
the  last  year  amoun^d  to  131,393/. 
whereas  that  for  the  present  year  amount* 
ed  but  to  111,163/.  making  a  saving  for 
the  present  year  of  20,232/.  a  saving  which 
he  thought  highly  creditable  to  the  vie* 
tualling  board.. 

He  now  came  to  the  second  bead  of  tfie 
Ordinaries,,  namely^  the  half-pay  military 
pensions,  &c.  The  estimate  for  the  half* 
pay  of  the  present  year  was  270,000/. ; 
last  year  it  had  been  i^50,000/.  There 
was  therefore  an  augmentation  of  20,000/. 
owing  to  a  greater  number  of  officers 
being  unemployed  at  the  present  period* 
In  the  estimate  of  military  pensions,  &c» 
there  was  aq  excess  over  the  similar  esti* 
mate  of  last  year,  amounting  to  4|422/. 
arising  from  a  great  number  of  small 
items,  chiefly  pensiops  granted  to  wound- 
ed officers,  to  the  widows  and  children  pf 
officers,  &c.—- The  third  and  last  head  pf 
the  Ordinaries  was  the  superannuations  pf 

Eensions  to  the  civil  officer^  of  the  navy, 
a  the  estimate  for  the  present  year  would 
be  found  a  vast  number  of  items  pot  in- 
cluded in  the  estimates  of  former  years, 
and  comprehending  a  large  proportion  pf 
those  charges  which  had  hitherto  been 
defrayed  out  of  the  fund  arising  from  the 
sale  of  old  stores.  The  apparent  excess 
was  necessarily  con^derable.  The  esti- 
mate of  1810  had  been  23,6d3/.  the  pre- 
sent estimate  was  42,822/. ;  so  that  there 
was  an  increase  of  19,139/.  So  much  for 
the  Ordinary  Estimates  of  the  navy,  which 
altogether  ^mounted  to  1,578,413/. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  the  Extraor- 
dinaries,  consisting  of  the  expences  in  the 
King's  yards,  of  the  repairing  and  build- 
ing of  ships  in  merchants'  yards,  and  'of 
various  works  in  different  yards.  By  a 
difference  of  arrangement  in  the  form  of 
the  estimate  it  would  be  found,  that  in 
the  charge  for  the  King's  yards,  although 
the  items  were  of  the  same  description  as 
those  in  the  estimates  of  last  year,  there 
was  a  decrease  of  53,660/.  notwithstand- 
ing in  the  item  of  Milford  there  was  an 
excess  of  5,418/.  In  the  estimates,  how- 
ever, of  building  aud  repairing  in  mer- 
chants' yards,  and  of  works  in  the  dock 
yards,  there  was  a  very  great  increase, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  completing  se- 
veral ships  which  had  for  some  tiofke  been 
seasoning;  to  the  works  which  were  car- 
rying on  at  Sheeraess;  and  to  the  propos* 
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ed  wet  dock  at  Malta,  which  lasl  item 
alone  was  10,000/.  The  increase  ia  these 
estimates  of  building  and  repairing  in 
merchants'  yards,  and  of  works  in  the 
dock- yards,  was  208,193/.  The  total  of 
the  extraordinaries  of  the  navy  amounted, 
for  the  present  year,  to  2,046,^^00/.  In 
IS  10,  the  total  bad  been  1,841,000/.;  the 
increase,  therefore,  was  205,200/. 

The  next  Estimate  to  which  he  should 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  was 
that  for  victualling  the  army  at  outports 
and  foreign  stations.  That  estimate  for 
last  year  had  been  854,314/. ;  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  it  was  1,113,894/.  There  was 
an  increase,  therefore,  of  259,580/.  which 
was  attributable  to  the  large  force  em- 
ployed abroad. 

The  only  remaining  subject  of  consider- 
ation was  the  Transport  Service,  The 
estimate  of  the  present  year  for  this  ser- 
vice very  much  exceeded  that  of  1810; 
This  excess  arose  from  two  causes :  the 
first,  the  great  augmentation  of  prisoners 
of  war,  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
proper  means  for  their  security  and  main- 
tenance ;  the  second,  the  increase  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  salaries  and  contin- 
gencies of  the  Transport  office.  The  Es- 
timates for  the  present  year  were  as  fol- 
low: for  Transports  2,752,662/,;  for  Sick 
and  Wounded,  352,462/. ;  for  Prisoners  of 
War,  924,336/. ;  and  for  Salaries,  Sta- 
tionary, &c.  33,538/. ;  making  a  total  of 
4,062,999/.  Having  thus  gone  through 
the  whole  of  the  Estimates,  he  should  sit 
down,  expressing  his  readiness  to  explain 
any  points  that  might  be  considered  as 
obscure.  The  Estimate  of  the  Ordinaries 
ofthe  Navy  was  1,578,413/.,  but  as  this 
account  must  be  credited  with  the  sum 
arising  from  the  sale  of  old  stores, 
&c.  he  should  propose  a  ^Resolution  in- 
cluding only  the  balance*  He  therefore 
moved,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
712,041/.  I8s.  6(/.  be  granted  to  his  Ma- 
jesty for  defraying  the  ordinary  expences 
of  the  Navy,  for  the  year  1 84 1 ." 

Mr.  HuuMnwn  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  the  services  of 
that  brave  and  valuable  body  of  men,  the 
Royal  Marines,  whose  coura^ge  and  fide- 
lity, whether  afloat  or  ashore,  had  ever 
been  proved  in  the  strongest  manner,  and 
justly  entitled.them  to  the  protection  of 
the  community.  The  officers  ofthe  Royal 
Marines  did  not  possess  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  officers  of  the  army. 
There  were  35,000 'marines*  bat  only  43 
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or  44  field  officers.  Now  the  ArttUery 
(which  was  a  corps  analogous  in  cha- 
racter), consisted  of  only  17,000  men  ; 
but  th^re  were  more  than  double  the 
number  of  field  officers  than  there  were 
in  the  marine  service.  Many  of  the  se- 
nior captains  of  the  royal  marines  had 
served  32  years;  17  of  them  as  subalr 
terns.  There  was  not  a  captain  in  the 
artillery  who  had  served  more  than  16 
years.  It  was  a  great  mortification  to 
many  of  the  officers  of  this  valuable  corps, 
to  see  a  number  of  individuals  admirals 
and  generals,  who  were  not  in  the  service 
when  they  first  entered  upon  it.  It  might 
be  said,  that  owing  to  the  few  marines 
that  were  embarked  in  each  ship,  a  small 
number  of  field  officers  was  sufficient; 
but,  in  reply  to  this,  be  would  ask,  whe- 
ther all  omcers  in  the  navy  and  army, 
who  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral 
and  general,  were  so  promoted  because  it 
was  necessary  to  empk>y  them  ?  It  was 
impossible  but  that  this  meritorious  body 
of  men  must  experience  the  greatest  dis- 
aippointment  at  not  obtaining  that  which 
was  the  strongest  stimulus  and  the  dearest 
hope  of  the  military  profession-^^romo- 
tion  after  long  and  arduous  service.  He 
trusted  that  the  Admiralty  would  be  dis- 
posed to  consider  their  claims,  and  to  af- 
ford to  them  the  relief  which  was  their 
due. 

Mr.  Yorhe  cordially  coincided  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  hon.  gent,  with  respect 
to  the  persevering  gallantry  and  exten- 
sive utility  of  the  royal  marines.  By  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  gent  it  would  ap- 
pear as  if  that  corps,  having  been  once  oo^ 
a  similar  footing  with  the  army,  had  re- 
cently been  placed  in  a  situation  of  infe- 
rior advantage.  The  fact  was,  however, 
that  they  had  been  many  years  on  the 
same  footing  as  that  on  which  the^  were 
at  present.  Respecting  promotion,  it 
ought  to  be  considered  that  the  officers  of 
the  Royal  Marines  were  not  permitted  to 
purchase  any  of  their  commissions,  as  the 
officers  ofthe  army  were ;  but  as  to  rank, 
he  was  much  misinformed  if  that  did  not 
keep  pace  with  the'  standing  of  the  ma- 
rine officer,  and  if  he  did  not  by  brevet 
rank  with  the  major  and  with  the  colonel 
of  the  land  army.  However  great  his 
sense  of  the  merits  of  this  valuable  and 
highly  respectable  corps,  yet  it  appeared 
to  him,  from  the  nature  of  their  service, 
that  it  would  be  impossible,  with>  a  view 
to  public  economy,  by  any  great  increase 
of  field  officers^  to  place  them  on  the 
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mse  looting  at  the  oflBeers  of  the  armyt 
fuid  that  for  the  'caose  hinted  at  by  the 
faon.  gent,  namely^  that  the  services  of 
field  officers  on  board  a  ship  were  not  ne- 
cessary. At  the  same  time  it  had  been 
uader  the  consideration  of  the  Admiralty 
to  find  some  means  of  augmenting  tfcie 
number  of  field  officers  in  the  royal  ma* 
rinesj  althoogh  he  feared  that  it  would  not 
be  pcMsible  to  go  the  whole  length  wished 
for  by  the  hon.  gentleman. 

Mr.  WiUtaforce  had  been  informed  that 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  that  valuable 
corps,  which  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  were  not  provided 
for  the  same  as  those  of  the  navy.  He 
wished  for  some  information  on  the  sub- 
ject.   • 

Mr.  R,  Ward  said  a  fund  bad  been 
formed  for  their  relief,  called  the  Widow's 
Fund,  and  they  had  certain  allowances 
beside. 

Mr.  Huakiison  ipoke  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  system  lately  introduced  of  trans- 
porting soldiers  in  ships  of  war.  He 
wished  to  know  how  far  it  had  been  acted 
upon,  and  what  advantages  it  was  found 
to  possess  over  the  old  system  of  hiring 
transports?  the  new  system  he  hoped 
would  be  acted  upon  as  far  as  it  possibly 
could,  seeing  it  afforded  a  greater  degree 
of  safety  to  the  troops.  The  next  head 
on  which  he  wished  to  speak  was  the 
practice  of  building  king's  ships  in  mer- 
chants' yards.  He  wished  to  know  if  in 
the  present  state  of  things  it  was  neces- 
sary to  continue  tbeexpencesso  incurred  ? 
It  was  now  proposed  to  keep  in  commis- 
sion six  first-rate  ships  of  the  line ;  nine 
of  the  second,  and  1 14  of  the  third ;  that 
was,  six  carrying, above  100  guns;  nine 
carrying  above  74 ;  and  1 14  carrying  not 
under  74.  Besides  these,  there  remained 
in  ordinary  1 17  sail  of  the  line,  reckoning 
no  ships  of  the  line  that  carried  less  than 
74  guns,  and  including  those  building  and 
repairing,  in  addition  to  a  na?y  which 
woold  require  1 45,000  men  to  man  it.-» 
The  total  amount  of  the  ships  of  the  line 
in  ordinary  would  be  no  less  than  147. 
He  merely  wished  to  ask,  if,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to 
continue  to  increase  our  navy  in  this  pro- 
portion }  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
m  I703»  when  France  haid  80  sail  of  the 
line,  and  the  fleets  of  Spain  and  Holland 
were  opposed  to  us,  we  bad  but  120  sail 
of  the  line.  When  hostilities  last  broke 
out  after  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  France 
had  bat  50  ships  of  the  line.    Of  these. 
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he  thought;  half  had  been  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, and  if  her  present  fleet,  with  the 
fleets  Of  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
should  appear  combined  against  us,  he 
thought  they  could  not  bring  against  us 
half  the  number  with  which  we  were  pre- 
pared to  meet  them.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  war,  25  ships  of  the  line  were 
launched.  In  the  present  we  had  already 
launched  35^  and  there  were,  besides, 
from  30  to  40  building.  When  he  con- 
sidered that,  in  addition  to  those  we  had 
in  ordinary,  another  navy  equal  to  that  at 
present  afloat,  it  appeared  to  him  that  we 
might  possibly  be  building  ships  faster 
than  was  necessary.  When  he  recoU 
lected  that  at  a  period,  when,  from  the 
then  state  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  had  so 
much  more  to  watch  than  at  present,  that 
the  expenditure  of  15,000,000/.  and  the 
maintenance  of  120,000  men,  were  thought 
sufficient  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the 
country,  he  trusted  he  might  be  excused 
for  entertaining  the  idea  he  held  on  the 
subject.  Feeling  this,  he  thought  that 
more  time  might  be  allowed  to  the  bring- 
ing ships  to  perfection  in  building,  and 
that  if  the  building  of  them  were  confined 
to  the  king's  yards,  the  interests  of  the 
country  would  be  best  Consulted. 

Mr.  Yorhe^  without  at  present  entering 
at  large  into  the  question,  stated  it  to  be 
his  opinion ,  that  the  substituting  of  king's 
ships  for  hired  transports  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, was  highly  advisable.  Whatever 
might  be  said  against  this  system,  on  the 
score  of  economy,  it  was  so  strongly  re- 
commended by  the  safety  and  expedition 
which  attended  it,  that  it  was  constantly 
being  enlarged  upon  from  time  to  time. 
At  present  there  were  1 4  ships  so  employ* 
ed,  two  of  which  were  two  deckers,  and 
the  others  large  frigates.  It  was  now  so 
arranged,  that  when  a  ship  was  paid  off,  it 
was  asked  if  it  could  go  to  sea  no  more  as 
a  ship  of  war  i  and  if  it  could  not,  whether 
or  not  it  would  make  a  troop  ship,  and 
what  would  be  the  expence  ?  The  princi- 
ple had  been  carried  so  far  within  the  last 
year,,  that  10,000  infantry  had  actually 
been  transported  in  ships  of  war.  He 
flattered  himself,  from  the  present  state  of 
the  service,  that  many  difficulties  which 
formerly  stood  in  the  way  were  got  over, 
and  that  they  would  never  be  revived  ; 
and  he  could  not  see  why,  under  such 
circumstances,  they  might  not  continue 
to  extend  the  principle.  With  respect 
to  the  building  of  ships  in  merchants' 
yards,  he  had  to  state,  that  for  some  time 
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past  new  'works  had  been  suspended.^ 
Those  which  stood  in  the  present  estimates/ 
.  were  only  ^liose  to  be  completed,  whi^h 
were  ordered  some  time  ago.  No  new 
orders  had  been  given,  and  such  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  that  the  building  of 
Targe  ships  in  the  yards  of  merchants  wou^d 
at  least  be  postponed.  Some  frigates,  he 
must  admit,  bad  been  ordered  to  supply  a 
deficiency  caused  by  a  recent,  transaction. 
— He  would  now  give  some  explanation 
why,  in  the  present  reduced  state  of  the 
enemy's  navy,  it  was  necessary  for  this 
country,  to  keep  so  many  shfps  ready  to 
act  upon  occasion.  The  circumstance  of 
our  being  constantly  under  the  necessity 
of  being  prepared  to  'face  the  enemy  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  rendered  it  impera- 
tive upon  us  to  keep  up  our  numerical  su- 
periority. The  plana  of  Buonaparte  for. 
establishing  a  formidable  navy,  when  the 
extent  of  his  means  was  considered,  fur- 
nished )i  new  motive  for  our  keeping  up 
our  force,  that  we  might  b^  ready  to  meet 
and  to  crush  his  squadrons  whenever  they 
fihould  come  out.  He  bad  already  54 
ships  of  the  line  ready,  or  nearly  ready*  for 
aea,  and  44  frigates.  In  addition  to  these, 
according  to  the  most  accurate .  accounts 
they  could  get,  he  had  building,  and  in 
ordinary,  46  sail  of  the  line,  which  made 
the  total  of  his  navy  amount  to  1 10  ships 
pf  the  line,  and  44  frigates.  A  prodigious 
force,  when  the  point  to  which  it  was  di- 
rected was  taken  into  consideration.  His 
hon.  friend  was  not  quite  right  in  his  sup- 
positions respecting  the  number  of  ships 
m  commission.  Their  number  did  not 
exceed  100  ships  of  the  line,  including 
sixty -foure.  With  respect  to  the  amount 
of  the  ships  in  ordinary,  though  theif 
number  might  at  present  be.  large,  it  would 
shortly  be  greatly  diminished.  ,  An  order 
had  been  given  to  break  up  the  ships  of 
war,  frigates,  and  sloops,  that  could  not  be 
put  in  repair,  as  it  was  the  worst  policy  to 
keep  such  by  in  ordinary.  This  measure 
was  now  in  operation,  and,  from  its  pro- 
gress, he  hoped  shortly  the  expences  of 
the  ordinaries  would  be  less.  When  new 
ships  could  be  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and 
seasoned  before  they  went  to  sea,  it  did 
them  infinite  service.  The  ships  lo  be 
launched  were  intended  to  be  so  laid  up, 
and  when  the  time  came  at  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  reinforce  the  British  navy, 
it  would  be  so  reinforced  as  to  maintain 
that  superiority  which  was  necessary  to 
the  yital  interests  of  the  country.— We 
ought  not  merely  to  have  a  numerical  su- 
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periority^  bat  we  ought  to  have  such  an. 
imposing  superiority,  that  the  enemy- 
could  not  even  hope  for  success,  or  if  he 
did  entertain  such  a  hope,  our  power 
should  be  such  as  to  crush  it  at  once. 

Mr.  Htukissan  expressed  satisfaction  at 
finding  that  king's  ships  bad  been  made 
use  of  as  much  as  possible.  He  was  glad 
to  see  that  every  attempt  was  making  to 
keep  down  expence,  and  that  a  consider- 
able diminution  of  the  number  of  ships  in 
ordinary  had  already  taken  place. 

Sir  Charlet  Pole  said  he  had  never  heard  sa 
clear  and  satisfactory  a  statement  as  that  of 
the  right  hon.  gent,,  and  thought  there 
was  as  little  to  observe  on  the  present 
Estimates  as  on  any  that  were  ever  pro- 
duced in  that  House.  If  we  had  14^,000 
men,  an  increase  of  expence  was  not  to 
be  avoided.  In  several  of  the  articles 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  of  ex* 
pence,  but  tliey  all  carried  with  them  some 
public  benefit  worthy  of  the  expence  by 
which  it  was  to  be  purchased.  Ti^ere  ap- 
peared in  the  Estimates  no  unwarrantable 
superannuations  and  pensions,  as  had  fre- 
quently been  seen  in  former  Estimates 
He  thought  it  very  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  First  I^rd  of  the  Admiralty,  that  he 
bad  employed  a  battalion  of  that  corps 
which  deserved  so  well  of  the  country, 
within  the  last  year,  in  a  manner  in 
which  they  hacf  never  been  employ- 
ed before.  He  hoped  the  plan  in  agi- 
tation for  improving  Plymouth  £>ound 
woukl  shortly  be  acted  upon,  as  it  was 
most  essential  that  something  like  good 
anchorage  should  be  a(rorded  to  the  con- 
voys which  assembled  there.  The  service 
of  the  public,  he  thought,  would  not  admit 
of  ships  of  war  being»only  employed  as 
transports,  as  it  would  be  attended  with 
double  expence.  He  could  not  but  hope 
that  something  would  be  done  towards 
making  the  long-talked  of  harbour  at 
NortbfleeL  At  present  we  had  no  place 
to  receive  the  ships  that  came  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  and  such  a  place,  in 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sine  qua  mm.  The  steps 
taken  to  provide  for  the  clergy  of  the  navy 
were  such,  that  he  could  only  congratulate 
the  right  hon.  gent,  on  them.  The  right 
hon.  gent,  had,  in  bis  opinion,  inspired  the 
service  with  a  confidence  that  was  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  country.  But  at  the 
same  time,  the  hon.  baronet  said  he  could 
not  but  lament  that  the  delays  and  conse- 
quent abuses  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  was 
stiU  a  blot  which  required  to  be  removed. 
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To  €l«cidate  this,  he  exempliflecl,  as  one  of 
the  maM  instances,  the  blockading  squa* 
droB  under  the  orders  of  lord  Duncan,  in 
1799,  which  had  captured  several  ships 
that  were  acting  in  defiance  of  the  block- 
ade, that  the  proceeds  of  the  ships  so  cap- 
tored  at  that  period  were  not  distributed 
at  this  moment,  it  was  important  to  the 
country  that  such  evils  should  be  prevent- 
ed, and  justice  required  that  they  should 
be  done  away. 

Admiral  Marvfy  thought  the  use  of  ships 
of  war  tbstead  of  transports  most  econo- 
mical. If  they  cost  three  times  as  much 
as  tnuisports,  they  were  still  ten  times  as 
cheap,  llie  safety  and  expedition  with 
which  they  conveyed  the  troops  was  of 
great  conseonence,  and  the  means  they 
aflS>rded  of  nmstrating  the  designs  of  the 
enemy  could  not  be  too  highly  appre- 
ciated. They  had  had  a  proof' how  su- 
perior they  were  to  transports,  the  other 
day.  While  our  transports  were  weather- 
bound at  FalmoutHi,  some  men  of  war 
went  out,  and  before  the  reinforcements 
could  sail,  we  had  information  that  one  of 
those  ships  bad  entered  the  raouth  of  the 
Tagns. 

Mr.  Cnker  rose  to  explain  one  item  of 
the  Estimates.  The  salary  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  not  exactly 
what  it  appeared  to  be  there.  He  then 
proceeded  to  shew  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  formerly  stated  in  the  Estimates, 
and  die  funds  from  which  it  had  been  paidi 
He  concluded  by  informing  the  House,\ 
that  hia  ri^t  lion,  friend,  in  consideration 
of  his  holding  ^pother  situation,  had  de- 
clined taking  the^fbll  salary,  and  given  up 
annually  3,()00/. 

Mr.  JFilbefforce  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Naval  Arsenal  at  North- 
fleet. 

Mr.  Yorkc  said,  the  plans  respecting 
the  harbour  at  Nortbfleet  and  the  break- 
water at  Plymouth  Sound,  were  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  result  was  likely  to  be 
favourable  to  their  adoption.  Though 
under  consideration,  he  was  not  at  present 
authorised  to  include  either  in  the  Esti- 
mates, and  it  might  be  necessary  for  him 
hereafter  to  come  forward  with  a  Supple- 
mentary Estimate.  He  thought  it  highly 
desirable  to  have  some  depot  for  shipping 
in  the  Kiver  Thames,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  they  ought  at 
nnoe  to  go  to  tlie  extent  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed. It  might  be  begun  on  a  great 
general  plan,  and  carried  on  by  degrees,  as 
the  circumstances  and  means  of  the  coantry 
would  admit. 
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Mr.  Bastard  made  an  observation  on 
the  circumstance  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Channel  Fleet  liot  having 
been  out  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Yorke  explained  the  circumstance 
as  arising  from  causes  connected  with  the 
gallant  attack  in  the  Basque  Roads. 

Mr.  Bankes  thought,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  some  attempt  might  have 
t)een  made  to  reduce  the  Navy  Estimates 
this  year.  The  experiment  might  have 
been  made  with  liule  danger.  When  it 
was  considered  how  mucii  there  was  of 
resource  in  national  wealth,  it  must  be  felt 
that  if  our  expences  continued  to  increase/ 
as  in  the  present  Estimates  he  perceived 
they  did  to  the  atpount  of  between  one 
and  two  millions,  our  finances  would  at 
last  be  found  weak.  He  wished  the . 
House  to  be  on  their  guard  against  dila« 
pidating  the  resources  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Yorke  said,  it  was  to  be  hoped  our 
recent  conquests  would  ultimately  prove  m 
saving  to  the  country,  though  they  would 
not  warrant  a  reduction  of  the  present 
Estimates.  It  was  thought  necessary  to 
send  out  28  frigates  to  the  Indian  seas,  to( 
be  ready  to  act  in  the  event  of  the  Isle  of  ^ 
France  not  falling  into  our  hands.  Con- 
sidering the  time  which  must  pass  before 
they  could  be  ordered  home,  it  might  be 
expected  they  would  not  arrive  till  the 
end  of  the  year.  They  must  be  provided 
for  in  the  mean  time,  and  therefore  no  re- 
trenchment could  be  made  at  present. 
He  particularlv  wished  to  reply  to  the  as- 
sertion of  his  hon.  friend,  that  the  excess 
of  the  present  Estimates  was  between  one 
and  two  millions.  He  apprehended  he 
would  find  it  was  not  more  than  306,000/. 
when  he  took  into  consideration  the  ar- 
rangement which  had  been  made  in 
framing  the  present  Estimates. 

Mr.  Croker,  adverting  to  what  had  been 
said  with  respect  to  the  detention  of 
prize-money,  stated,  the  complaints  of 
every  individual  were  attended  to,  how- 
ever trivial  the  sum  ;  and  if  (he  agent  were 
found  to  have  abused  his  trust,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  licence. 

Sir  C.  Pole  gave  a  further  account  of 
the  delays  to  which  he  had  before  alluded. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  was 
sorry  no  gentleman  was  present  who 
could  give  an  official  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  allusion  had  been 
made.  He  must,  however,  in  justice  to 
the  individual  before  whom  such  cases 
were  decided,  declare,  that  no  man  could 
be  snore  anxious  to  avoid  improper  delay. 
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When  they  remembered  how  often  sach 
things  had  been  satisfactorily  explained«the 
House  ought  at  least  to  suspend  their  judg- 
ment in  bis  absence.  With  respect  to  the 
Estimates^  highly  satisfactory  as  they  were, 
it  was  unnecessary  fpr  him  to  say*  much, 
bat  he  thought  if  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Bankes)  had  bad  the  mailing  of  them  •  up, 
be  could  not  have  made  them  amount  to 
less,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  and 
security  of  the  country.  It  was  neces- 
sary, in  framing  them,  to  consider  what 
might.be  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Those  Slants,  he  could  assure  them,  would 
be  found  much  greater  than  any  gentle- 
man could  have  an  idea  of,  who  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  deuil.  Our  naval 
superiority  was  necessary  to  our  best  in- 
terests. Having  gained  the  ascendancy, 
we  ought  not  now  to  lessen  our  Torce^^  so 
that  we  must  again  renew  the  contest  for 
that  ascendancy.  It  was  true  that  with  a 
smaller  force  than  that  opposed  to  us,  we 
had  gained  the  superiority  ;  but  it  would 
be  unwise  to  risk  letting  it  be  snatched 
from  us  again,  by  failing  to  preserve  a 
numerical  advantage.  The  burdens  which 
the  people  were  obliged  to  bear  pressed 
beavy  on  his  mind,  and  he  was  conscious 
they  were  as  severely  felt  by  his  right 
hon.  friend. 

Tb^  several  Resolutions  were  then  put 
and  carried. 
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Monday,  March  18. 

Mutiny  Bill.]  The  Earl  of  Liverpool 
moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  for 
punishing  Mutiny  and  Desertion. 

Carl  Sianfiope  expressed  his  surprise, 
that,  after  what  hasl  passed  on  a  former 
night,  when  the  Bill  was  under  discus- 
sion, the  noble  Secretary  of  State  should 
have  brought  forward  the  third  reading 
that  night,  when  those  noble  lords  who 
took  a  more  particular  interest  in  the 
question,  and  who  wished  to  pay  every 
possible  attention  to  the  state  and  con- 
cerns pf  Ireland*  were  unavoidably  absent, 
^and  that  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  for- 
warding the  interests  of  a  benevolent  Irish 
Institution.  Another  business  (the  Mes- 
sage respecting  the  Subsidy  to  Portugal) 
bad  on  that  account  been  postponed  trom 
Monday  till  Thursday ;  and  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  see  why  a  question  which  more 
nearly  ioteresied  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  representative  peers  of  Ireland, 
should  not  also  be  deferred  till  that  day. 
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He  should  therefore  move.  That  the  Bill 
be  read  a  third  time  on  Thursday  next. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that  as 
the  noble  lords  to  whom  the  noble  earl 
alluded  had  expressed  no  wish  of  defer- 
ring till  Thursday  the  third  reading  of  the 
Bill,  he  could  see  no  just  ground  for  not 
proceedinff  in  the  Bill  during  their  ab- 
sence. Had  they  intimated  such,  he 
should  undoubtedly  have  acquiesced  in  it, 
from  the  usual  courtesy  observed  on  such 
occasions ;  but  no  such  wish  having  been 
manifested,  it  was  unnecessary  to  inter- 
pose any  further  delay  in  the  progress  •£ 
the  Bill,  the  more  so,  as  the  period  of  its 
expiring  so  nearly  approached. 

Earl  Stanhope  observed,  that  within 
these  few  years  the  Mutiny  Bill  had  not 
passed  that  House  before  the  27th  March* 

The  question  was  then  put  on  lord 
Stanhope's  Amendment  and  negatived. 

Earl  Sumhope  next  rose  to  propose  a 
rider  to  the  Bill,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
contained  matter  of 'much  importance,  and 
which  could  not  fail  of  having  a  most  sa- 
lutary tendency.  The  ground  adduced 
on  a  former  night  by  the  noble  Secretary 
of  State,  for  rejecting  the  amendment 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  propose  was, 
that  no  fact  had  been  stated  to  prove  tha 
necessity  of  adopting  the  amendments 
He  had  remarked  at  the  time  that  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  state  any  facta — 
that  he  rested  the  propriety  of  his  amend- 
ment on  its  justice  ana  expediency,  and  if 
be  abstained  from  mentioning  facts  and 
names,  it  was  because  be  felt  anxious  to 
forbear  from  every  thing  that  might  tend 
to  irritate  and  inflame.  But  as  the  noble 
Secretary  slighted  his  amendment  be- 
cause it  did  not  come  backed  by  facts,  he 
should  now  state  a  few  facts  which  he 
challenged  the  noble  Secretary  to  contro- 
vert. The  noble  earl  then  read  extracts 
from  letters  which  minutely  detailed  the 
case  of  a  private  in  the  Enniskillen  regi- 
ment, who  had  been  sentenced  to  perform 
duty  publicly  in  a  turned  coat,  and  con- 
demned to  several  days  confinement  ia 
the  black  hole  of  the  prison  for  having 
refused  to  attend  Divine  Service,  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  established  church. 
The  case  of  this  private  had  been  com- 
municated by  a  Mr.  Vernon,  a  barrister^ 
to  the  earl  of  Harrington,  and  almost  im- 
mediately on  that  noble  *  earl  having  re- 
ceived the  communication,  orders  were 
issued  by  him  for  discontinuing  such 
practices,  and  for  faithfully  adhering  in 
this  respect  to  the  general  orders  which 
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long  before  h%A  been  itsaed  respecting 
the  penniiston  to  mllow  Itoman  Catholic 
«oTdiera  to  attend  Divine  Service*  as  per^ 
formed  by  the  clergy  of  their  own  per- 
saasion  ;  and  these  fresh  inslraciions 
were  issued  in  terms  so  clear  and  signifi- 
cant as  to  do  infinite  credit  to  that  gallant, 
honourable  and  honest  roan.  These  OC' 
rorrences  took  place  in  the  beginning  of 
January  of  the  present  year. — He  should 
now  refer  to  another  case  which  happened 
at  a  remoter  period  ;  but  which  equally 
went  to  prove  thfe  injustice,  the  cruelty, 
and  the  tyranny  of  preventing  Roman 
Catholics  or  other  dissenters  *from  follow- 
ing the  suggestions  of  their  own  consci- 
ence in  matters  of  religion,  or  from  com* 
pelting  them  to  attend  other  religious 
rites,  from  which  their  con^iences  re- 
coiled. This  cane  happened  in  Sicily  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1 H09.  Among  the 
British  troops  serving  in  that  island,  were 
tivo  regiments  which  were  principally 
composed  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  They 
had  no  opportunity  of  receiving  spiriiuai 
instruction  or  consolation,  as  though 
Roman  Catholic  priests  abounded  in  the 
Island,  none  of  them  understood  English 
It  happened,  however,  about  that  time, 
that  two  Roman  Catholic  Irish  priests 
were  accidentally  in  Sicily,  and  to  those 
gentlemen  several  of  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholic soldiers  applied  for  spiritual  conso- 
lation, especially  when  any  of  their  com- 
rades were  on  the  point  of  death:  Such 
a  request  they  could  not  refuse  ;  and  they 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Messina,  where 
the  troops  were  garrisoned,  who  solicited 
their  ministerial  assistance.  Would  their 
lordships  believe,  tha^  the  governor  of 
Messina  was  instructed,  by  orders  from 
tir  John  Stuart,  not  to  allow  the  clergy- 
men to  qttend  the  soldiers;  and  that  the 
clerygymen  were  even  ordered  to  take 
their  departure  from  that  place,  and  not 
to  proceed  to  any  place  or  port  where 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  were  in 
garrison?  Here  then,  were  these  unfor- 
tunate men  deprived  of  that  assistance, 
which,  under  the  pressure  of  sorrow  and 
of  sickness,  cun  afford  relief  and  consola- 
tion to  the  human  mind.  On  the  cruelty 
and  tyranny  of  such  proceedings,  it  were 
superfluous  to  enlarge  ;  he  must  only  say, 
injustice  to  that  gallant  officer,  sir  J. 
Stuart,  that  he  did  not  act  from  h'u  own 
impulse,  but  from  the  instructions  of  go- 
vernment at  home.  To  shew  the  impo- 
licy of  such  conduct,  a  word  or  two  would 
•uffice  ;  he  already  had  observed,  that  the 
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British  ranks  were  principally  filled  with, 
and  recruited  from  dissenters,  and  of  the 
dissenters  from  the  established  church* 
t:hiefly  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  Were 
their  lordships  aware  how  the  number  of 
dissenters  daily  increased  ?  If  they  were 
ignorant  of  it,  he  would  inform  them,  and 
shew  that  for  the  first  15  years  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty's  reign,  there  were  not  in 
this  kingdom  more  than  3,250  dissenting 
meeting-houses.  In  the  succeeding  15  ' 
years  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  that  number 
had  increased  to  Q,5 1  *2  such  meeting* 
houses;  and  taking  into  the  calculation 
the  period  that  since  followed,  the  number 
of  dissenting  meeting-houses  now  in  this 
kingdom  amounted  to  no  less  than  13,100. 
Of  the  impolicy  and  danger,  therefore,  of 
alienating  the  affections  of  so  large  and 
useful  a  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
their  lordships  would  no  doubt  seriously 
consider.  To  him,  at  least,  it  was  an 
alarming  consideration,  and  in  order  to 
perform  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty 
under  such  circumstances,  he  should  now 
move  a  Proviso  to  the  Bill,  the  substance 
of  which  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Amendment  he  had  moved  in  the 
Committee  in  the  Bill,  viz.  "That  Roman 
Catholics  and  other  dissenters  should  be 
permitted  to  attend  divine  worship  ac- 
cording to  such  rites  as  their  consciencea 
suggested,  and  not  be  compelled  to  attend 
at  divine  service  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Establish<*d  Church." 

*The  Earl  o^  Liverpool  was  furnished  with 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  arguments  of  the 
noble  earl,  by  the  acknowledgments  in 
his  own  speech.  The  noble  earl  confessed 
that  the  only  case  which  was  reported  to 
the  iioble  commander  in  chief  in  Ireland, 
met  with  immediate  redress;  and  that  with 
regard  to  the  case  in  Sicily,  it  came  to 
the  noble  earl  in  the  shape  of  an  tx  parte 
statement,  and  was  confessed  to  be  such  by 
a  right  hon.  member  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  (Mr.  Grattan],  who  was  re- 
quested to  introduce  it  into  his  statement 
on  his  presenting  the  Roman  Catholic  Pe- 
tition in  1809,  but  who  declined  doing  so, 
on  finding  that  it  was  an  ex-parte  state-  , 
ment.  Thin  he  conceived  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  all  the  observations  of  the 
noble  earl.  , 

The  Eirl  of  Hardwicke  vindicated  the 
conduct  of  the  Irish  govetnment  with  re- 
spect to  these  matters,  both  during  the  five 
years  he  had  been  employed  in  that  coun- 
try, and  also  during  the  govertiment  of 
hfs  predeceMor.    For  the  whole  of  that 
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time  he  had  never  heard  of  any  one  com- 
plaint of  the  nature  now  brought  forward  ; 
and  had  any  such  ground  of  complaint 
been  brought  forward,  be  was  sure  it 
•  would  have  been  instantly  removed.  He 
could  not  but  regret  that  the  noble  earl 
who  brought  forward  this  question,  no 
doubt  wjth  the  best  intentions,  should  have 
glanced  at  matters,  and  even  made  asser- 
tions*  into  the  truth  of  which  he  had  not 
sufficiently  inquired.  For  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  such  authority,  they  would  go  out 
to  the  world,  and  miglit  be  converted  by 
ill-disposed  men  to  very  mischievous  pur- 
poses. 

The  Earl  oC  Carlisle  complained  that 
'  ministers  had  given  no  better  reason,  in 
his  mind,  a  most  absurd  one,  for  opposing 
the  noble  earl's  Amendment,  namety,  tl>at 
it  would  call  into  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
government  in  issuing  the  orders  which 
were  to  prevent  any  obstruction  to  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  soldiers.  Couid  a  legislative  de- 
claration create,  did  it  not  rather  remove 
all  doubt  in  such  circumstances  ?  and  as 
making  the  matter  clear  and  intelligible 
to  all  the  world,  it  was  his  opinion  that 
such  a  legislative  declaration  should  be 
adopted. 

Lord  Clancarly  vindicated  both'  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  and  England  from 
imputation  or  blame  with  regard  to  their 
conduct  towards  the  Roman  Catholic  sol- 
diers. 

Lord  Roislyn  thought  it  would  greatly 
promote  the  recruiting  service  that  a  ge- 
neral legislative  declaration  shopid  be 
adopted,  to  remove  all  doubts  and  hesita- 
tions on  this  very  important  point. 

Earl  Stanhope  briefly  replied,  and  said 
he  should  not  divide  the  House  on  his 
proposition,  as  the  noble  lords  connected 
with  Ireland  were  absent,  who,  if  present, 
would  have  strenuously  supported  him.— 
The  noble  earKs  proposition  was  therefore 
negatived  without  a  division;  the  Bill 
reiK)  a  third  time  and  passed. 

HOUSE   OP   COMMONS. 

Monday,  ifforcA  1 8. 

Portuguese  Troops  in  British  Pay.] 
The  order  of  the  day  being  moved  for 
going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  the 
House  according!}' .resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee ;  the  Prince  Regent's  Message 
having  been  previously  referred  thereto. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then 
rose  and  said,  that  in  rising  tu  call  the 


attention  of  the  Committee  to  that  pirt  o€ 
his/  royal  highness  the .  Prince  Regent's 
message,  which  referred  to  the  subject  of 
granting  still  further  assistance  to  Por- 
tugal, he  could  not  forbear  to  express  m 
confident  expectation  that  there  would 
not  be  much  opposition  made  to  the  motion 
with  which  he  should  have  the  honour  t» 
conclude.  Although  the  proposition  which, 
he  had  last  year  brought  forward  on  the 
same  subject  had  met  with  some  opposi- 
tion, and  though  the  grant  which  it  was  ia 
this  instance  his  intention  to  submit  to  the 
Committee  amounted  to  a  considerable  ta- 
crease  beyond  the  sum  voted  last  year,  he 
yet  conceived,  that,  in  the  circumstance* 
under  which  he  made  the  present  appli- 
cation, and  considering  the  alteration  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  afiairs,  it 
was  not  likely  that  even  those  who  opposed 
the  former  grant  would  be  disposed  to  ob- 
ject to  his  motion  in  this  instance.  Th« 
grounds  and  the  motives  upon  which  ho 
had  recommended  the  measure  m  the  last 
session  bad  been  fully  and  satisfactorily 
confirmed  by  experience ;  and  the  events 
which  had  since  taken  place  had  so 
changed  the  views  and  bearings  of  the 
question,  that  if  it  were  now  to  be  decided 
even  by  the  voices  of  those  who'  had 
thought  right  to  object  to  the  measure  last 
year,  no  opposition,  be  was  persuaded, 
would  be  made  to  its  adoption.  When 
last  year  he  had  in  the  discharge  of  his 
public  duty  submitted  to  Parliament  a  pro- 
position for  granting  to  his  Majesty  a  cer- 
tain sum,  to  enable  bis  Majesty  to  take 
into  his  pay  a~  portion  of  Portuguese 
troops,  the  idea  of  employing  Portuguese 
troops  under  British  officers,  in  British  pay, 
and  trained  to  British  discipline,  was  en- 
tirely new.  There  were  not  wanting 
those,  on  that  occasion,  who  were  dis- 
posed, as  the  Committee  would  recollect, 
to  give  way  to  contemptuous  anticipations 
of  what  might  be  likely  to  be  the  exertions 
of  such  troops.  There  were  persons,  too, 
who  threw  ridicule  on  the  idea  of  employ- 
ing at  a  great  expence  such  a  body  of  men, 
whose  services  were  represented  of  little 
value  to  the  cause  in  support  of  which 
they  were  to  be  employed.  It  bad  even 
been  then  objected,  that,  in  taking  such  a 
number  of  Portuguese  troops  into  British 
pay,  we  would  be  bringing  upon  ourselves 
the  whole  burthen  of  the  Portuguese  war, 
and  leaving  nothing  to  he  effected  by  Por- 
tugal in  the  shape  of  exertion  for  her  own 
defence,  and  for  her  own  preservation. 
In  proposing  the  measurej  therefore,  he 
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had  to  encomiter  the  discouraging  repre- 
tenUtioDs  of  those  who  considered  it 
Dogatory,  or  worse  than  nugatory,  mis- 
chierous;  whilst  all  he  bad  himself  to 
urge  in  its  support  wooid  at  best  not  go  be* 
y4>nd  conjectures  as  to  its  result :  but  as 
the  conjectures  he  then  entertained  and 
explained  to  the  House  had  since  been 
ThUv  realised,  and  e?ery  expectation  which 
he  had  held  forth  fulfilled,  be  trusted  it 
would  not  now  be  considered  toe  much 
for  him  to  claim  credit  for  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  then  acted.  Though  some 
hon.  gentlemen  took  rather  a  gloomy  view 
of  the  case,  he  must  say,  that  the  hopes 
<in  the  other  hand  were  as  sanguine  as  the 
despair  was  deep ;  but  at  that  time  the 
event  was  uncertain;  they  had  nothing 
palpable  to  fortify  their  opinions — ^no  fact 
to  urge  in  support  of  their  arguments. 
Mow  bowe?er  the  case  was  altered ;  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  enabled 
them  to  refer  to  the  erent  in  order  to  shew 
that  all  the  arguments  in  support  of  the 
former  grant  had  been  completely  con- 
firmed. The  expectations  held  forth,  how- 
ever sanguine,  had  been  exceeded,  rather 
than  disappointed,  by  the  result.  Under 
these  circumstances  therefore,  when  expe- 
rience had  proved  the  propriety  of  the 
former  grant,  and  when  even  the  assertion, 
that  to  take  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Por- 
tuguese force  into  British  pay  would  be  to 
leave  nothing  to  the  Portuguese  nation  to 
do  in  the  maintenance  of  their  own  cause, 
had  turned  out  (o  be  equally  unfounded 
with  the  suspicions  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Portuguese  troops,  he  trusted  that  the 
Committee  would  readily  and  cheerfully 
concur  in  the  motion  he  had  to  make. 
With  respect  to  the  exertions  of  the  Portu- 
guese government,  he  could  assure  the 
Committee,  and  upon  the  most  unques- 
tionable authority,  that  instead  of  .30,000 
men,  the  number  taken  into  British  pay, 
the  regular  Portuguese  force  was  not  less 
than  44  or  45,000  men.  In  addition^  to 
this  regular  force,  the  Portuguese  militia 
amounted  to  40,000  men.  When  they 
looked  then  to  the  aggregate  of  this  force, 
the  Committee  would  perceive  that  the 
whole  of  the  burthen  was  not  borne  by  this 
coontry.  By  the  measure  adopted  last 
aession  this  country  had  undoubtedly  taken 
a  share  of  the  burthen  upon  itself,  but 
then  the  statement  he  had  just  made  must 
satisfy  them,  that  so  far  from  leaving  no- 
thing to  Portugal  to  do,  so  fiir  from  her 
doing  nothinff,  her  exertions  had  been 
■trenooos,  and  the  assiataoce  she  received 


had  tiot  induced  her  to  relax  any  portion  ' 
of  her  owh  eflbrts.  The  Committee  most 
be  fully  aware  of  the  manner  in  ivhich  the 
war  was  wased  in  Portugal.  They  most 
be  sensible  bow  much  the  means  of  exer- 
tion most  be  crippled  by  the  occupation 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country 
by  the  French  army,  which,  by  marching 
from  place  to  place,  must  necessarily  have 
intercepted  its  resources  and  revenues; 
and  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Portugal,  so  circumstanced,  could  be  able 
to  make  the  same  efforts  in  the  common 
cause  as  if  no  part  of  her  territory  was  in 
the  possession  of  an  enemy,  nor  any  por> 
tion  of  her  means  diverted  from  her  dis- 
posal to  the  support  of  that  enemy.  If 
the  Committee  should  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  exertions  already  made  had  proved 
beneficial  to  the  cause,  aod  were  desirable 
to  be  continued,  it  would  naturally  follow, 
that  they  must  feel  the  propriety  of  as- 
sisting Portugal  largely.  This  was  the 
view  of  the  case  which  induced  him  to 
think,  that  those  who  had  differed  from 
him  as  to  the  former  grant,  would  concur 
in  the  present  proposition ;  and  that  they 
would  agree,  not  only  to  a  vote  of  a  sum 
to  the  same  extent  as  that  granted  last  ses- 
sion, but  that  the  sum  to  be  voted  in  the 
present  session  should,  instead  of  one,  be 
two  millions. 

After  the  short  view  which  he  had  thus 
taken  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cam- 
paign in  its  progress  had  realised  all  the 
expectations  and  hopes  entertained  last 
session,  he  was  iconvinced  that  no  doubt 
could  be  feli  as  to  one  point  at  least,  the 
propriety  of  still  keeping  alive  in  Portugal 
that  feeling  and  that  exertion,  which  alone 
could  afford  any  fair  and  rational  prospect 
of  final  success  to  her  cause.  Different 
views,  he  would  admit,  had  been,  and  might 
still  be  entertained  as  to  the  manner  in 
in  which  the  efforts  of  this  country,  in  sup* 
port  of  the  Portuguese,  should  have  been 
directed :  yet,  however  dilierent  the 
opinions  might  be  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  course  that  ought  to  hnve  been  origi- 
nally adopted,  as  we  were  at  present  so  liir 
advanced  in  a  particular  plan  of  operations, 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  nothing  could'  be 
so  weak,  so  unwise,  or  impolitic,  as  to 
abandon  that  plan  at  present  for  the  adop- 
tion of  any  other,  which,  though  it  might 
have  been  origmally  better,  could  now  bo 
resorted  to  but  under  circumstances  of 
great  danger  and  disadvantage.  He  was 
sure,  therefore,  that,  whatever  may  t>e 
thought  of  the  merits  of  the  plan  of  opera* 
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tion^  now  ia  progreis,  no  hon.  member 
Mcould  recominencl  to  them  to  retread  ibeir 
steps,  and  make  any  alteration  in  the  sys- 
tem hithcfrto  acted  upon.  He  was  sure, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  would  be  Celt,  that 
they  had  been  right  in  their  selection  of 
the  spot  on  which  to  raise  the  standard 
against  the  enemy :  a  spot  upon  which  we 
could  be  best  enabled  to  carry  our  own 
operations  to  the  greatest  extent  with  every 
advantage;  and  which, was  at  the  same 
tiine  in  a  peculiar  degree  inconvenient  to 
the  enemy.  With  all  their  opinions  there- 
fore confirmed  by  the  event,  and  every 
ex|  lactation  derived  from  the  measure  rea- 
lised, he  could  not  bring  himnelf  to  sup- 
pose,, that  the  Committee  would  not  think 
it  right  to  follow  up  the  plan  4)f  operations, 
hitherto  so  successfully  acted  upon. 

But,  here  he  must  beg  leave  to  advert 
tp  certain  uncandid  allusions,  which  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  make  to  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
pectations supposed  to  have  been  enter- 
tained by  himself  and  his  oolleacues  on 
the  probable  issue  of  the  campaign.  It 
was  not' fair,  he  must  contend,  in  hon.  gen- 
tlemen (o  state,  that  either  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  or  those  who  concurred  with 
them,  had  ever  held  out  the  prospect,  that  in 
a  short  period'the  French  would  be  driven 
from  the  Peninsula;  that  a  victory  was 
considered  as  certain,  or  even  an  ultimate 
triumph  confidently  anticipated.  Without 
presuming  to  throw  out  such  confident 
yiews  of  the  issue  of  the  contest,  all  he  had 
ever  asserted  on  this  head  was,  what  he 
was  still  ready  to  repeat,  that  he  entertained 
•  confident  expectation  that  we  should  be 
able  successfully  to  defend  Portugal  against 
any  probable  amount  of  .force  which  the 
French  might  be  able  to  employ  or  bring  to 
bear  vagainst  that  kingdom,  n'was  opoii 
this  impression,  that  the  actual  scene  of 
operations  had  been  chosen ;  and  it  was 
in  the  full  persuasion  of  the  justice  of  this 
expectation,  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
continue  the  operations  there.  All  that, 
haH  h-jppcnrd  too  justified  the  coi\rse 
which  had  been  adopted ;  and  whilst  that 
Was  the  cafi«e,  it  was  impossible  for  4hose 
who  thought  so  with  him  to  alter  the  opi« 
aions  which  thus  had  been  formed  upOn 
the  subji'ct.  He  besought  the  Committee 
then  to  look  to  every  part  of  the  subject— 
to  look  to  the  progress  of  the  campaign, 
and  to  the  exertions  which  had  be^n  made 
in  the  course  of  it  by  Portugal ;  and  he 
would  then  ask,  whether  the  result  -hsd 
aot  completely  justified  ail  the  opiQiona 


which  in  the  la^t  session  he  bad  advanced? 
Every  public  dispatch,  as  well  aa  every  pri* 
vate  communication  from  the  army)  con- 
curred in  representing  the  Portuguesa 
troops  disciplined  by  British  ofiicers  as 
worthy  of  the  inatructiona  they  received* 
and  of  the  example  that  v«^as  set  to  them* 
If  it  were  necessary  for  him  to  resort  to  any 
authorities  to  establish  this  character  of 
the  Portuguese  troops,  he  need  only  to  re- 
mind the  Committee,  of  the  observations 
made  by  a  French  general  officer,  witk  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese 
troops  at  the  battle  of  Busap.  That  offi* 
cer  had  stated,  that  he  considered  it  an 
excellent  ruae  dt.  guerve  to  disguise  the 
veteran  troops^of  England  in  Portuguese 
uniform,  in  order  to  entrap  the  French  into 
an  attack  upon  such  troops  with  a  confi- 
dence of  success:  against  a  certainty  of 
failure.  That  was  tba  best  testimony  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  Portuguese  troops^ 
and  uf  the  policy  of  the  measure  by  meaiu 
of  which  they  had  been  brought  to  that 
state  of  discipline. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  cami- 
paign  abstractedly,  what,  he  would  ask, 
could  be  a  bettev  proof  of  iu  superior 
merit  and  value  than  the  language  now 
employed  by  the  enemy  ?  What  a  higher 
tribute  to  its  merits,  than  the  alteration  of 
tone  so  manifest  in  all  the  recent  publica- 
tions of  France  upon  the  subject  of  this 
campaign  ?  We  were  not  now  told  th^t 
the  British  army  shall  be  driven  in  a  short 
period  of  time  into  the  sea.  It  was  not  now 
insolently  asserted,  that  the  allies  were  to  be 
suddenly  brushed  away  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  French  armies  in  the  field 
against  them.  The  language  now  held« 
OB  the  contrary,  was,  that  the  object  of 
the  enemy  was  to  be  accomplished,  not 
by  decisive  action,  but  by  protracted  ope* 
rations;  not  by  sudden  and  vigorous 
eflPorts  in  the  field,  but  by  endeavours  to 
draw  down  ruin  upon  our  hopes,  by  the 
progress  of  time  and  the  consequent  ac- 
cumulation of  expences.  This  language 
designated  the  altered  character  of  the 
campaign;  and  upon  this  ground  they 
were  justified  in  arguing,  that  the  enemy 
entertained  no  hope  of  being  able  to  sub* 
jugate  the  Peninsula,  but  by  driving  the 
British  army  out  of  Portugal.  This  was 
an  operation  which  they  had  conceived 
easy  of  accomplishment  at  first  ;  bot  now, 
finding  their  expectations  frustrated,  and 
that  the  thing  was  more  difficult  than  they 
bad  at  iirst  imagined,  they  were  obliged  to 
alter  their  tone.    Now,  their  etyecl  wae 
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to  eontinue  the  content,  campaign  after 
canpaigtif  in  tbe  hope  of  being  able  ol- 
timaleljf  to  reduce  the  British  Government, 
in  consequence  of  the  expence,  to  with* 
draw  the  Britbh  arniy  from  Portugal.  So, 
then,  after  all  the  treasure  expended,  and 
alt  ifae  biood  wasted,  in  the  Peninsula,  in- 
atead  of  brushing  away  the  insurgents, 
who  were  never  considered  but  as  objects 
<pf  their  contempt,  the  French  were  now  to 
look  forward  to  protracted  operations ! 
Ff^nce  then,  it  appeared,  no  longer  look- 
ed  forward  to  victories  similar  to  those  by 
which  she  bad  previously  subjugated  so 
great  a  portion  of  Europe.  Whilst  the 
same  spirit  continued  to  animate  the  brave 
tnhabitants  of  the  Peninsula,  even  though 
the  French  should  obtain  victories,  be 
traeted  they  would  be  followed  *  by  disas- 
ters as  dire  and  destructive  as  those  which 
bad  already  attended  every  step  of  their 
aatecedent  progress. 

The  praise  spot,  therefore,  which  had 
been  chosen,  wiu,  be  would  contend,  that 
on  which  we  could  hope  to  carry  on  ope- 
rations with  most  advantage  to  ourselves, 
and  most  inconvenience  to  the  enemy. 
(Hear,  hear !)  He  would  repeat  the  asser- 
tion, (hear,  hear!)  and  he  would  chal- 
lenge the  hon.  gentlemen,  who  by  their 
cheering  in  such  a  manner,  seemed  to  in- 
timale  that  they  did  not  concur  in  the  sen- 
timent, to  point  oat  any  spot  in  Europe 
where  France  could  have  been  so  sue* 
ceisfully  resitted  ;  where  more  assistance 
could  be  expected  to  be  derived  from  the 
ailtes  with  whom  we  might  have  to  co- 
operate ;  or  where  the  French  army,  ope- 
rating at  a  distance  from  its  resources,  hav- 
ing a  long  chain  of  communications  to  keep 
opt-n,  and  exposed  at  all  timesto  the  danger 
dPhaving  its  supplies  intercepted^  could  en- 
counter a  greater  amount  of  inconvenience 
or  entertain  so  small  a  prospect  of  snc- 
cesii  ?  If  that,  then,  was  the  fair,  the  correct 
and  just  state  of  the  case,  he  could  not  al- 
low himself  to  harboiK  a  doubt,  that  it 
could  tie  considered  as  any  other  than  a 
reasonable  ground  upon  which  he  was 
justiBed  in  looking  with  confidence  to  the 
concurrence  rf  the  Committee  in  the  pro* 
position  he  had  to  submit.  He  was  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  Committee  would  agree 
with  him,  that,  as  the  war  most  be  allowed 
on  all  hands  to  be  ineyita4>ly  to  be  car- 
ried on ;  a  wnr,  not  voluntary  un  our  parts, 
but  imposed  upon  us  by  the  injustice  and 
aggression  of '  the  enemy ;  this  was  the 
scene  most  advantageous  for  us,  and  most 
inconveiiient  tor  the  enemy,  in  which  to 


continec  its  derations.  He  ttas  aodeeply 
impressed  with  this  eonvictioo*  that  he 
trusted  no  objection  would  be  made  to  his 
motion.  He  had  already  stated,  that  the 
sum  to  be  proposed  was  two  milliona ; 
and  he  had  only  to  add,  that  he  should  re- 
commend that  the  money  should  be 
granttfd  generally  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
tol>e  applied  by  him  in  such  maimer,  and 
for  such  assjktanee,  as  may  be  deemed  moat 
advantageous  according  to  the  oircum* 
stances  of  the  campaign.  The  grant  he 
proposed  to  make  in  this  general  way,  in 
order  that  in  the  disposal  of  it  they  might 
be  able  to  look  at  the  events  of  the  cacv- 
paign  as  they  might  occur ;  that,  if  any 
reverses  or  disasters  (which  he  did  not 
think  likely)  should  unfortunately  take 
place,  whatever  portion  of  it  may  be  unap- 
plied at  the  time,  should  not  be  wasted  in 
a  lost  contest  and  a  hopeless  cau$0.  (Hear, 
hear  I)  The  right  hon.  gent,  then  conclud- 
ed by  moving,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceed- 
ing two  millions,  be  granted  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, to  enable  him  to  continue  to  main- 
tain in  his  pay  a  body  of  Portuguese 
Troops,  and  to  give  suck  further  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  government  of  Portugal, 
as  the  nature  of  the  contest  in  which  his 
Majesty  is  engaged  may  appear  to  him 
to  require." 

Mr.  Ponionby  rose  and  naid  t^Sir ;  had 
the  right  hon.  gent,  confined  himself  to 
the  mere  grant  of  a  subsidy — and  if  there 
were  no  new  circumstances  attending  the 
proposition  at  this  period  compared  with 
last  year — I  should  not,  most  probably, 
have  said  any  thing  upon  the  subject. 
His  proposition  however  is  not  a  nAed 
proposition  for  alarge  subsidy  to  th&Por^ 
tugoese  government,  but  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  formal  stipulation  of  a  treaty 
entered  into  between  the  two  countries, 
by  which  Great-Britain  is  bound  never  to 
acknowledge  any  sovereign  of  Portugal 
except  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  unfor- 
tunate house  of  firaganza!  Taking  all 
these  things  then  together,  I,  for  my  part, 
catmotsee  any  limit  to  the  carrying  on 
this  war,  while  this  country  is  able  to  give  a 
single  shilling  towards  supposing  oneof  the 
most  extravagant  plans  that  could  possibly 
be  proposed  or  adopted. — Where,!  must 
ask,  was  the  utility  of  binding  the  govern- 
ment never  to  acknowledge  any  sovereign 
of  Portugal  but  the  legitimate  heir  of  the 
unfortunate  house  of  Braganza  ?  The  right 
hon.  gent,  has  statifd  that  the  Portuguese 
government  are  deprived  of  many  re- 
sourcies   they  were    formerly    poatessed 
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of,  owing  to  the  posseision  of  their 
oountry  by  the  enemy;  but  this  is  so 
contrary  to  alF  we  have  heard  of  before, 
that  I  hardly  know  what  story  is  most 
.worthy  of  belief.  We  have  had  the  highest 
aathority,  that  of  the  Gazette  itself,  stating 
that  the  part  possessed  in  that  country  by 
the  French  army  was  confined  to  the  spot 
they  occupied,  and  that  they  could  not 
CTen  procure  provision  fqr  their,  main^ 
tenance.  This  is  not  merely  my  state* 
nent,  but  it  is  the  official  information  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette ;  and  now  we  are 
told^  that  one  great  reason  for  this  subsidy 
is,  that  so  great  a  portion  of  that  country 
is  under  the  power  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy,  that  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernment cannot  draw  their  supplies  as 
formerly.  The  right  hon.  gent,  also  says 
we  ought  to  afford  this  supply,  because 
we  are  fighting  now  upon  the  theatre 
most  fortunate  for  us,  and  most  unfortunate 
for  the  enemy  ;  a  chosen  theatre,  one 
that,  we  have  selected  by  preference  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  the  war.  Does 
he  mean  that  the  space  comprehended 
between  Lisbon  and  Cartaxo  is  the  most 
chosen  theatre  to  continue  the  war  ?  Does 
he  mean  to  say  that  we  chose  that  part 
when  we  first  sent  our  armies  to  defend 
the  whole  of  Portugal  ?  I  thought  that 
then  the  wiiole  of  the  Peninsula  was  our 
object;  and  afterwards,  that  we  limited 
it  to  the  defence  of  all  Portugal  from  the 
dominion  of  France  ;  but  now  I  am  told 
that  our  object  is  still  further  limited,  and 
that  we  only  look  to  the  defence  of  that 
spot  which  lies  between  Lisbon  and  Car- 
taxoa  The  right  hon.  gent.,  too,  says  we 
must  be  greatly  encouraged  to  comply 
with  this  demand,  from  the  vast  success 
of  our  efibrts  last  year.  Now  I  have  no 
disposition  to  under- rate  our  success,  nor 
cast  any  imputation  upon  the  Portu- 
guese or  upon  the  Spaniards,  and  much 
less  upon  our  own  troops — but  what  is 
the  success  to  which  he  alludes  ?  Did  we 
not  begin  the  campaign  out  of  Portugal  ? 
Did  we  not  commence  it  at  Ciudad  Ro- 
drlgo— and  after  losing  that  town  and 
Almeida,  did  we  not  retreat  ?  The  fact  is, 
that  our  success  consists  in  having  lost  al- 
most the  whole  of  Portugal,  and  that  our 
army  is  now  confined  or  hemmed  in  be- 
tween Lisbon  and  Cartaxo.  Can  any  man 
say  that  that  is  not  a  fact?  and  can  the 
right  hon.  gent,  call  this  encouraging  our 
expectations,  and  say  that  on  such  a  ground 
we  should  now  give  a  subsidy  of  two 
millions  instead  of  one  million  ?  Does  he  re- 


flect upon  the  nature  of  this  contest  ?  How: 
long  can  this  country  support  this  expence  i 
Does  be  know  the  expence  of  sending  troops 
to  Portligal  ?  Does  he  know  that  there  is  a 
loss  of  30/.  upon  every  100/.  sent  to  that 
country  ?  I  say  that  there  actually  is  such- 
a  loss,  and  I  defy  a^y  man  to  contradict 
me.  How  is  the  remaining  seventy  pounds 
paid  when  it  gets  to  Portugal  ?  It  is  paid» 
the  one-half  in  coin  and  the  other  half  in 
Portuguese  paper.  Does  be  know  how  much 
that  paper  is  depreciated  ?  Does  he  knovir 
that  there  is  a  regular  money  price  and  a 
regular  paper  price  ?  Has  he  considered 
these  circumstanced,  and  does  he  think  it 
is  possible  for  England  to  continue  long  to 
do  as  we  are  doing  ?— Does  he  reflect  upon 
the  Report  of  the  Com^mittee  lately  ap« 
pointed  to  investigate  the  commercial  em- 
barrassments of  our  country ;  and  does 
he  recollect  that  we  are  passing  a  bill  just 
now  to  relieve,  by  a  grant  of  six  millions^ 
those  who  have  suffered  by  such  embar- 
rassments ?  Does  the  right  hon.  gent,  think 
that  this  is  a  proper  time  to  submit  a  vote, 
of  two  millions  to  Portugal,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ?  He  says  that  the  tone  of  the 
enemy  is  much  altered — that  instead  of 
boasting  they  will  drive  us  into  the  sea, 
they  have  now  come  to  this,  that  they 
are  making  the  war  a  contest  of  time  and. 
money,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more 
ruinous  to  France.  The  right  hon.  gent, 
indeed  must  know  many  facts,  which  I- 
can  only  judge  of  by  conjecture,  and  there* 
fore  my  assertions  may  prove  erroneous ; 
but  1  believe  that  nobody  knows  what  po- 
licy the-  emperor  of  France  has  in  view. 
Does  the  right  hon.  gent  know  for  certain 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  French 
to  send  a  greater  force  to  finish  the  cam- 
paign ?  If  it  be  the  intention  of  the  French 
emperor  to  send  a  greater  force  to  termi-. 
nate  the  campaign,  he  may  accomplish  it 
easily,  for  I  am  sure  there  is  in  his  do- 
minions no  deficiency  of  force.  France 
alone  can  furnish  400,000  troops,  beiiides 
those  already  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  I 
speak  within  bounds,  and  1  have  particular 
means  of  knowing  it.  For  what  purpose 
is  the  emperor  of  the  French  collecting 
an  army  in  the  North  of  Europe,  a  greater 
army  than  what  he  had  formerly  occasion 
to  collect  to  subdue  Austria  and  Prussia  ? 
While  we  are  shut  up  in  one  corner  of 
Portugal,  are  we  sure  that  he  may  not 
avail  himself  of  that  particular  circum- 
stance to  carry  into  execution  his  schemes 
against  the  Northern  part  of  Europe  ?  I 
know  not  whether  I  be  correct  in  these. 
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coojectores,  bot  the  right  hon.  gent,   bafl 
perhaps  a  better  goorce  of  information. 
He  aay&,  we  are  to  carry  on  this  contest, 
.85  it  has  been  forced  upon  ns.    We  aban- 
doned Spain  after  sir  John  Moore's  object 
was  defeated ;  and  since  the  defeat  of  the 
French  at  Corunna  we  hare  not  sent  any 
material  force  to  that  country,  except  to 
Gibraltar  and  Cadiz,  when  we  conveyed 
troops  in  our  ships  from  the  one^  of  those 
places  to  the  other.      You  have  therefore 
made  Portugal  the  theatre  of  war ;   and 
why  should  you  have  done  so?    Do  you 
think  you  can  prevent  France  from  over- 
running Spain  by  continuinff  the  war  in 
Portugal  ?    Was  there  no  other  mode  by 
which  we  could  think  of  attaining  success  ? 
I  say,  that  neither  in  Spain  nor  in  Porto - 
gal  has  any  thing  happened  that  can  give 
Qs  reason  to  believe  that  the  war  there  will 
terminate  to   our  advantage,  although  I 
wish  it  sincerely.    Now  Spain  we  have 
abandoned,  except  in  regard  to  Gibraltar 
and  Cadiz;    and  we  have  abandoned  all, 
Portugal  except  the  space  between  Lis- 
bon   and    Cartaxo.     These  are  matters 
which  we  ought  to  consider  before  we  vote 
such  a  large  sum  of  money  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  the  right  hon.  gent,  has  stated 
thb  night.     Does  he  suppose  that  if  we 
can  maintain  a  single  town  in  Portugal, 
such  as  Lisbon,  no  expense  will   be  too 
great  for  such  an  object  ?  if  we  do  main- 
tain some  of  those  towns,  the  effort  must 
in  time  disable  this  country.      Without 
meaning  to  take  the  sense  of  the   House 
upon  the  right  hon.  genu's  proposition,  1 
only  thought  it  my  duty  merely  to  suggest 
those   considerations,  in  order  that  the 
matter  may  be  well  weighed   before  we 
come  to  such  a  vote  upon  this  occasion. 
Our  army  estimates  this  year  amount  to 
between  15  and  1G  millions,  the  transport 
estimates  to  between  5  and  4  roillionA,  and 
I  may  reckon  the  whole  amount  of  the 
estimates,  including  extraordinaries,  at  a 
sum  between  23  and  24  millions,  and  all 
this  without  making  any  serious  impres- 
sion upon  the  enemy.      Without  makini^^ 
anv  calculation  of  the  force  of  France^  I 
only  with  you   to  reflect   how  long,  we 
can  go  on  thus.     If  we  were  likely  to  re- 
duce  the  resources  of  France,  then  we 
might  make  a  ^reat  exertion  ;  but  we  are 
now  throwing  away  our  mnney  in  search  of 
conquests  that  will  be  of  no  real  value  to 
us  when  acquired.     It  will  be  a  monstrous 
wasie  of  money  to  put  garrisons  into  any 
towns  in  Spain  or   Portugal. — Upon  the 
whole  I  do  think  these  possessions  appear 


actually  valueless  in  comparison  with  th« 
expense  attending  them.  Without  any 
desire  to  thwart  the  measures  of  govern*  ' 
ment,  1  must  say  that  the  sum  the  right 
hon.  gent,  has  asked,  appears  not  likely  to 
secure  those  advantages  he  seems  to  have 
sanguine  expectations  of  realising.  . 

Mr.  SuUhan  said,  he  was  prepared  to 
defend  both  the  grant  and  the  treaty  en- 
tered into  between  this  country  and  Por* 
togal.  Upon  what  ground,  he  would  ask* 
could  we  asisist  Portugal  at  all  unless  for 
the  purpose  of  reinstating  upon  its  throne 
the  legitimate  sovereign  of  the  country  ? 
He  would  request  of  the  right  hon.  gent. 
who  bad  just  sat  down,  to  look  to  the 
state  of  the  allied  army  in  I809«  and  at 
the  present  moment.  The  French  were 
then  in  possession  of  all  the  Northern  pro* 
vinces  of  Portugal ;  but  by  the  military 
aid  sent  from  this  country  in  the  springs 
and  by  the  exertions  which  were  made  to 
reform^the  military  establishments,  a  change 
so  great  had  taken  place,' that  in  six  weeks 
after  the  French  were  expelled  from 
Portugal  by  lord  Wellington.  Another 
distinguished  general  (marshal  Beresford) 
had  also  succeeded  so  well  in  his  depart* 
ment,  by  the  efficient  reorganization  of  the 
Portuguese  army,  that  the  tyrant  of  Europe 
was  obliged  to  send  Massena  himself  to 
retrieve  what  had  been  lost ;  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1810,  Massena  found  a  force 
formed  in  Portugal  able  to  repulse  him : 
he  found,  besides  the  reeular  army,  a 
militia,  which,  by  its  discipline  and  va1our« 
bad  already  taken  5,000  French  prisoners. 
What  might  not  this  country  hope  from 
such  an  effort?  Misht  it  not  encourage 
the  nations  of  the  North  ?  Might  it  not 
encourage — might  it  not  animate — ^the 
most  insignificant  to  some  hold  at* 
tempt,  and  rouse  Europe  in  general  to 
choose  the  happy  moment,  and  avail  it* 
self  of  the  noble  lesson  ?  Portugal,  as  he 
had  collected  from  undoubted  quarters, 
had  put  on  foot  in  the  last  campaign, 
in  military  array,  a  greater  number  than 
was  ever  brought  into  action  by  any 
of  the  old  military  governments.  The 
proof  of  this  fact  mi^t  have  the  most 
powerful  influence  upon  the  tyrant  of 
Europe ;  and  other  countries  might  be 
stimulated  to  a.  similar  enter  prize,  when 
they  found  that  Portugal  succeeded  even 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
that  could  have  been  formed  of  her. 
.  Mr.  Fremanile  rose  and  said  :  Sir,  It  is 
quite  impossible  I  can  allow  this  question 
to  be  put  without  offering  a  tew  observa* 
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tkms  to  the  House,  not  with  a  view  of 
taking  its  sense  upon  the  propriety  of  this 
grant  of  money ;  not  with  a  view  of  resist- 
ing its  issue,  but  in  order  to  discharge  my 
mind  of  those  feelings  with  which  it  is  im- 
pressed by  the  perseverance,  on  the  part 
of  those  in  whose  hands, the  government  of 
ahis  country  is  placed,  in  a  system  towards 
Spain  and  Portugal,  which  I  conceive  to 
ht  not  only  of  no  avail  to  their  cause,  but 
J^ighly  injurious  and  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  this  country.— At  the  dawn 
of  this  animated  contest  in  Spain,  in  1808, 
Bo  man^coold  more  strongly,  more  warmly 
participate  in  the  general  and  universal 
feeling  towards  that  country  than  1  did ;  it 
was  a  feeling  congenial  to  the  heart  and 
mind  of  every  Englishman ;  it  was  a  burst 
of  indignation  against.the  most  outrageous 
and  unexampled  oppressioir  on  the  part 
pf  the  French  emperor ;  it  was  a  natural 

Smpatby ;  it  was  aiding  the  weak  against 
e  strong ;  it  was  a  free  country,  and  a 
free  people  animated  in  the  support  of  the 
freedom,  the  independence,  the  integrity 
of  the  Spanish  empire :  what  Englishman 
could  resist  such  a  call  as  this  ?  what  Eng- 
lishman could  withhold  his  whole,  his 
warmest  support  in  such  a  cause  ?  it  was 
nnder  such  universal  and  general  feelings, 
that  the  ministers  of  that  day,  in  whom 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  included,  undertook  the  support  of  the 
Spanish  patriots.  Now,  Sir,  let  us  review 
the  principle^  upon  which  that  support 
was  to  be  given  on  their  part ;  let  us  look 
back  to  the  declaration  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers  at  tha  time,  and  we  shall  find 
that  it  was  to  be  an  alliance  formed  on 
the  principles  of  general  and  jsealous 
support  to  the^ Spanish  nation,  in  a  manner 
most  conducive  to  their  welfare  and  ad- 
vantage, but  at  the  same  time  least  in- 
jurious to  British'  interests. — ^These  were 
the  principles  upon  which  this  alliance 
was  to  be  formed ;  principles  which  coin- 
cided with  the  sentiments  of  the  public 
at  large,  and  in  which  the  government  was 
nniversally  supported  -*Lt*t  us  now  see 
upon  what  sysiem  these  principles  have 
been  maintained ;  let  us  see  how  &r  the 
ministers  have  efiVcted  the  two  objects  of 
giving  every  support  to  the  Spanish  pa- 
triots,' in  a  manner  most  conducive  to  their 
inreiests,  and  in  what  manner  they  have 
kept  sight  of  the  interests  and  security  of 
England.  It  is  upon  this  head  that  1  con- 
demn their  conduct;  it  is  upon  this  system 
which  I  have  to  argue,  and  upon  which  I 
trust  I  shall  ihew,  before  I  sit  down,  that 
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they  have  betrayed  not  only  their  allies, 
but  that  unexampled  confidence  which, 
•v^  reposed  in  them. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  bring  be- 
fore the  House  my  view  of  this  subject, 
without  entering  at  large  into  the  history 
of  this  contest ;  but  in  doing  so,  I  beg  the 
House  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  the  length  to  which  such  a  history 
might  l^d  me.  I  shall  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  all  tlie  details  of  the 
several  transactions  which  have  occurred 
in  the  different  periods  of  this  contest ;  I 
might  undoubtedly  do  so,  with  feelings  of 
the  highest  gratification,  because  I  should 
only  have  to  record  events  most  pleasing  to 
the  House,  most  gratc^ful  to  the  ears  of  every 
Englishman  ;  events  most  glorious  to  the 
arms  of  England,  most  honourable  to  the 
individuals,  and  to  the  armies  by  whom 
they  were  achieved.  But,  Sir,  these  are 
events  that  have  been  repeatedly  expa- 
tiated upon  in  this  House,  and  have  been 
as  repeatedly  admired  and  applauded; 
therefore  in  pass! ne  them  now  by,  do  not 
let  me  be  supposed  to  wish  to  les.sen  their 
value,  and  to  detract  from  their  national 
importance.  God  forbid,  that  I  should  be 
actuated  by  such' motives:  no,  Sir^  no  man 
living  is  more  alive  to  these  gratify mg 
and  proud  exploits  oil  the  part  of  my 
countrymen,  but  they  are  unnecessary  to 
my  view  of  this  history. — That  which  I 
wish  to  place  before  the  House  and  the 
country,  is  the  result  of  a  system,  so  weak, 
so  radically  injurious  to  the  mterest  of  Eng- 
land; asystem  which  has  been  pursued,  and 
is  now  pursuing,  so  subversive  of  those  pa- 
triotic principles  upon  which  the  alliance 
of  Spain  was  formed — I  shall  briefly  trace 
the  result  of  the  campaigns  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  commencement  of 
this  contest* — In  the  first  place,  so  soon  as 
a  military  force  could  be  prepared,  it  was 
dispatched  under  my  gallant  and  excel- 
lent  friend  sir  A.  Weliesley,  in  1808,  to 
Portugal*  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  discuss 
the  policy  of  relieving  the  Spanish  pa- 
triots in  Siipain,  by  sending  our  troops  to 
Purtogal.  This  is  a  question  which  has 
often  been  agitated,  and  as  oflen*been  ap- 
proved by  this  House ;  but  I  must  remind 
the  House,  that  at  the  time  this  force  was 
dispatched,  the  French  had  been  driven 
from  Madrid,  and.  were  not  advanced  be- 
yond the  Ebro.  This,  expedition  under 
sir  A.  Weliesley  I  consider  as  the  com- 
meneement  of  the  first  campaign ;  and  let 
it  ahways  be  remembered  that  it  began 
upon  the  system  of  attempting  to  contend 
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with  Boontpart^  bj  tiM  power  of  a  Bri- 
lishintlHAry  force  m  the  Ptohinsula— -the 
object  was  to  try  your  military'  strength 
with  bis.  Yon  made  yoorselvei  principals 
where  yoa  should  hare  been  contented  to 
remain  as  auxiliaries.  This  is  the  system 
which  I  condemn— let  us  now  see  how 
it  hat  succeeded.— The  campaign  com- 
menced with  all  the  adyantage/with  all 
the  glory,  with  all  the  triumph  which  in 
the  must  sanguine  mind  could  have  been 

Credicted^ — \ve  beat  the  French  at  Ro- 
ia«  we  beat  them  at  Vimiera,  we  reliev- 
ed the  whole  of  the  north* of  Portugal,  and 
we  finished  by  the  convention  of  Cintfa* 
which  placed  at  our  disposal  their  Whole 
army;  but  what  was  the  result  of  that 
campaign,  did  we  relieve  the  Spaniards  ? 
did  we  promote  the  interests  of  England  ? 
-^The  result  was,  that  England,  at  her  own 

'  et  pence,  England,  the  ally  of  Spain,  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  France  20,000  of  her 
best  troops,  commanded  by  her  ablest  ge- 
nerals, convefsarit  and  inured  to  the  cli- 
mate of  Spain,  in  a  port  nearest  to  the 
•ceae  of  contest,  and  capable  of  being 
again  brought  into  action  m  the  course  of 
three  months,  atid  which  in  fact  was  the 
case ;  England,  in  order  to  assist  her  allies 
and  contribute  to  her  own  interest,  which 
would  have  led  her  to  a  rapid  termination 
of  the  war,  supplied  the  means  of  reinforc- 
ing, in  the  most  efficient  and  expeditious 
manner,  the  French  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
thereby  secured  the  permanency  of  the 
contest  in  that  country ;  such  was  the  fruit 
«»f  the  first  campaign^  such  Was  the  advan- 
tageous proof  of  our  first  attempt  to  con- 
tend with  our  armies  against  the  armies 
of  Buonaparte. — The  second  campaign 
commenced  under  that  gallant  and  most 
excellent  officer  air  Jbhn  Moore,  Who  con- 
trary, and  in  direct  bpposition  to  his  own 
military  judgment,  and  in  the  teeth  of  all 
the  remonstrances  which  he  had  made  -to 
this  country  upon  the  danger  and  folly  of 
pursuing  a  system  founded  on  such  erro* 
neoQs  lod  dangerous  principles,  was  di- 
rected to  march  into  Spain,  and  to  under^ 
trite  once  more  a  contest  with  Buonapart^^s 
armies  in  the  Peninsula. — Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  this  order  from  the  govern- 
ment in  England  took  place  wheii  they 
knew  that  Buonaparte  himself  had  ad- 
vanced into  Spain,  and  had  reinforced  his 
armies  with  upwards  of  100,000  men;  but 
the  system  was  a  favourite  one,  it  was  to 

.  be  pursued  under  all  circumstances,  and 
no  example,  no  reasoning  could  convince 
ttie  infatuated  mtndaof  thoit  who  gortro^ 
(VOL,  XIX.) 


ed  the  ctmncfls  of  this  country « of  the  fu- 
tility and  danger  of  attempting^  by  a  Bri- 
tish force,  to  overwhelm  Buonaparte.-* 
Th^  character  of  England  was  committed^ 
we  were  the  principab,  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal were  only  auxiliaries  in  the  contest. 
This  gallant  man,  at  the  head  of  his  gaN 
lant  British  force,  advanced  accordingly^ 
aided  by  the  co  •operation  of  sir  David 
Baird,  who  had  landed  at  Corunna.    Hero 
again  I  shall  not  stop  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails, it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  nothing  but 
the  ettraordinary  abilities,  the  prudence* 
judgment,  temper,  and  indefatigable  and 
tinwearied  exertions  of  the]  commander* 
rescued  from  utter  annihilation,  the  whol^ 
of  the  army  entrusted  to  his  command* 
What  was  the  result  f  after  a  display  ot 
courage  and  discifilitte  and  forbearanclk 
under  difflcultiet  the  moat  uneiampled  ill 
the  military  history  of  this  or  any  other 
country,  this  army  effected  its  tetreat  to 
the  shores  of  Corlinna,  at  which  point  il 
maintained  itself  against  the  desperate  at^ 
tack  of  the  whole  French  force;  and  when* 
after  acquiring  a  most  important  and  briU 
liant  victory.  Which  Was  dearly  purchased 
at  the  etpence  of  the  life  of  the  most  in- 
valuable and  able  officer  thAt  eter  graced 
the  annals  of  any  Country,  We  were  ena- 
bled to  bring  back  the  remnant  of  the  Bri« 
tish  force  in  a  state  so  disorganised,  so  to- 
tally aonihilated,as  to  render  it  necessary  td 
exert  the  utmost  energies  of  the  country 
to  repair  its  loss — such  was  the  issue  of 
the  second  attempt  to  contend  with  Buo* 
hapart^  id  a  military  campaisd,  by  the 
effi>rts  of  your  armies  in 'the  reninsula.-^  , 
The  next  undertakings  the  nejct  campaign 
was  commenced  by  the  appointment  of 
my  gallant  and  noble  friend  lord  Wel- 
lington once  more  to  the  commahd  of  the 
forces  in  Portugal:  nothing  could  be  more 
unpromising,  nothing  could  be  more  dis^ 
astrous  than  the  state  of  Portugal  at  the 
time  he  undertook  this  hasardous  com- 
mand;  his  genius,  his  promptitude,  his 
seal,  and  his  extraordinary  military  talenta 
were  necessary  in  the  instant  to  extricato 
and  relieve  his  small  army  froth  its  embar- 
rassments,   threatened  as  it  was  on  the 
north,  on  the  south,  and  in  the  centre.-— 
Here  again  1  should  have  to  detail  the 
gallant  exploits  of  a  pliant  British  army« 
but  it  is  in  the  recollection  of  every  man 
in  the  country  who  has  a  breast  to  feel,  ot 
a  mind  to  glory,  in  the  valour  of  his  coun- 
trymen;   the  manner  Iti  which  he  de« 
stroyed  the  army  of  SoUh,  in  which  he 
arrested  the  progress  of  Victor,  and  ill 
(2D), 
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which  he  formed  the  jiinction, and  infus- 
ed, into  the  armies  of  Spain  a  spirit  of 
emulation  and  zeal ;  no  sooner  bad  these 
events  taken  place,  than  the  same  system 
was  directed  to  be  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment of  England ;  acting  under  the  same 
misguided  judgment,  they  once  more  call- 
ed upon  their  commanders  and  their  armies 
to  try  the  experiment  of  an  adi^ance  into 
the  Spanish  territories,  to  try  how  far  we 
still  were  capable  of  undertaking  a  conti- 
nental system  of  warfare.-— We  had  not 
yet  abandoned  the  vain  idea  of  contending 
as  principals  in  this  contest.— The  expe- 
riment was  tried  again,  lord  Wellington 
advanced,  he  met  the  enemy,  he  fought 
him,  and  he  achieved  (what  I  shall  al- 
ways consider  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
victories  this  country  ever  witnessed)  the 
victory  of  Talavera;  a  victory  gained  under 
greater  difficulties  and  with  more  despe- 
rate and  infuriate  fighting,  than  is  record- 
ed, I  believe,  in  modern  warfare.  What 
was  gained  by  this  battle  ?  nothing  but  i, 
loss.  What  was  the  result  of  this  campaign 
which  terminated  with  this  battle?  The 
loss  of  all  your  sick  and  hospitals;  the  loss 
of  territory ;  the  loss  of  reputation  (not  in 
your  armies)  but  in  your  political  charac- 
ter;  the  loss  of  that  confidence  which  your, 
ftllics  had  reposed  in  you,  and  which  had 
been  created,  fostered,  and  encouraged, 
by  your  gallant  commander;  and  (though 
last  not  least)  the  loss  by  sickness,  fatigue, 
and,  I  might  almost  add,  famine,  of  nearly 
half  your  army.— Such  was  the  conse- 
quence, such  the  lamentable,  disastrous 
issue  of  your  third  campaign.— We  now 
come  to  the  last,  which,  although  not  termi- 
nated, is  hanging,  in  some  degree,  suspend- 
ed, and  has  changed  from  a  system  of  at- 
tack to  one  of  defence.  It  commenced  by 
the  position  of  your  army  on  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal,  re-established,  and  reinforced 
and  re-organiaied  by  the  zeal,  the  activity, 
the  influence  and  exertions  of  my  gallant 
and  noble  friend  lord  Wellington.  I  con- 
sider this  campaign  as  commencing  from 
the  moment  Mussena  took  the  command 
of  the  French  army ;  at  that  moment  we 
had  .collected  one  of  the  proudest  British 
forces  that  had  ever  been  assembled  to- 
gether; a  body  of  men  amounting  to  not 
less  than  35,000  effective  troops,  com- 
manded by  the  ablest  and  most  experi- 
enced generals  that  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced.— Let  us  see  what  has  resulted 
from  this  campaign,  which  no  sooner 
commenced  than  we  found  ourselves  under 
the    necessity  of  retreating^    incapable 


of  contending  against  the  superiority  of 
numbers  which,  were  opposed  to  us.— -Day 
after  day  beheld  the  loss  of  poeitiona,  of 
fortresses,  of  territories,  whica  in  one  in- 
stance only  was  most  gallantly  and  nobly 
checked  by  the  army  under  lord  Welling- 
ton at  Buzaco,  but  which  check  .  only 
served  as  a  respite  for  a  few  hours  to  the 
further  advance  of  the  enemy  :  dnd  tbie 
campaign  now  leaves  us,  I  will   not  say 
within  our  entrenchments,  but  incapable 
of  quitting  those  entrenchments,,  and  only 
waiting  the  result  of  such  movements  as 
the  enemy  may  be  disposed  to  make.— It 
rests  with  him  to  chuse  his  day,  to  make 
his  own   disposition,  to  wait  for    his  rein- 
forcements,;  it  rests  with  him  to  say  whe- 
ther he  will  con;inue  to  blockade  you,  or 
whether  he  will  give  you  a  f^ir  opportu- 
nity of  contending  with  him  in  the  field. 
If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  publications  ia 
France,  he  will  decide  upon  the   former^ 
and  in  this  he  will  judge  wisely.— Thus, 
Sir,  have  I  terminated  the  history  of  thtt 
Spanish  contest,  bringing  before  your  vievr 
as  the  result  of  all  your  victories,  of  all 
your  expenditure  in  men  and  money,  of 
all  your  exertions,  and  of  all  your  waste  of 
the  military  resources  of  this  country,  the 
position  of  your  army  at  Lisbon,  insulated 
and  incapable  of  acting,  but  at.the  discre- 
tion of  the  enemy. -^Your  allies  in  every 
other  part  of  the  Peninsula  overwhelmed, 
and  only  manifesting  partial  and  unavail- 
able hostility.— Your  own  resources  ex- 
hausted, and  your  hopes  of  ultimate  success, 
to  every   mmd  which  is  not  blinded  by 
enthusiasm,  completely  annihilated.  Sach 
is  the  result  of  a  system  founded  upon  the 
principle,  of  attempting  to  subdue  Buo- 
naparte by  the  force  of  your  armies  on  the 
continent ;  such  is  the  result  which  you 
have  brought  upon  yourselves,  by  acting 
throughout  as    principals    in    a  contest, 
which  you  undertook  as  auxiliaries  only. 
Will  any  man  say  that  this  has  been  a 
wise  system  ?  will  any  man  who  is  not  de- 
termined, under  any  circumstances,  to  sup- 
port the  measures  of  a  weak  and  misguided 
government,  contend  that  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful ;  that  it  has  answered  either  the  pro- 
mises to  your  allies,  or  the  hopes  to  your 
countries ;  that  it  has  either  contributed  to 
their  security  or  to  your  own  benefit  ?•— I 
shall  be   condemned  for  ehdeavouring  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  conduct  of  our 
troops.  Sir,  if  I  am  so  condemned,  it  will  be 
unjust  towards  me.    I  condemn  not  the 
troops  or  the  commander ;  I  applaud  them, 
I  admire  their  valour^  I  'venerate    theii; 
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deeds,  I  tm  proud  as  an  EngHsbman  to 
bear  my  testiDiony  to  them,  but  I  do  de- 
precate, and  I  sbafi  never  cease  to  depre* 
cate,  the  cruel  manner  in  which  their 
▼alour  has  been  lost  to  this  country  and  to 
Europe. 

Sir,  we  have  been  reproached  on  this 
aide  of  the  House,  with  hazardine  false 
predictions ;  we  have  been  taunted  with 
having  held  out  to  the  country  the  ulti- 
mate failure  of  our  objects  in  Spain.  Sir,  I 
am  prepared  to  defend  at  this  moment  such 
predictions;  I  still  maintain  that  ^ou  will 
not  and  cannot  by  such  a  system  either  re- 
lieve your  allies  or  benefit  yourselves;  that 
in  pursuing  it,  the  former  must  surrender, 
and  you  will  (if  you  are  not  already)  be 
placed  in  a  situation  of  the  most  imminent 
peril.-— I^  is  not  enough  for  gentlemen  to 
reproach  us  for  such  predictions,  by  saying 
they  have  not  yet  come  to  pass ;  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  those  who  maintain  that 
success  has  attended  their  system,  to  prove 
it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  am)  of 
the  country  ;  to  prove  how  far  the  cause 
of  our  allies  has  been 'supported,  or  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  preserved. — Sir, 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  now  of  adverting  to 
those  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, and  others,  upon  this  and  former  oc- 
casions, in  defence  of  this  s^'stem,  and  in 
proof  of  the  advantageous  situation  in 
which  we  are  placed  at  this  moment  by 
our  contest  in  Portugal.  I  shall  most  parti- 
cularly refer  to  a  speech  made  a  few 
nights  ago,  by  a  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr. 
Canning)  at  too  late  a  period  in  the  night 
to  enable  me  to  make  such  reply  to  it  as  L 
thought  it  required,  but  with  his  permis- 
sion I  shall  now  state  the  points  which  he 
so  emphatically  and  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed, and  I  shall  be  able  to  shew,  that  so 
far  from  our  situation  or  our  prospects,  being 
improved,  they  have  gradually  diminished, 
and  are  now  become,  in  my  judgment, 
hopeless  towards  Spain. — ^The  first  argu- 
ment was  maintained  on  the  ground  that 
the  contest  in  Spain  checked  the  ambitious 
riews  of  Buonapart6  pn  the  Continent. — 
Is  it  meant  by  such  an  argument,  to  say 
that  it  has  checked  these  views,  or  thnt  it  is 
now  arrived  at  such  a  state  as  to  impede 
his  further  objects  ?  if  the  former,  let  me 
bring  before  the  House,  the  views  he  has  dis- 
closed, and  the  objects  he  has  accomplished 
during  the  course  of  this  contest. — Has 
he  not  completely  subjugated  the  empire 
of  Germany  }  Has  he  not  created  kings, 
deposed  kings,  parcelled  out  kingdoms. 


destroyed  kingdoms,  added  dominions  to 
his  own?  What- is  his  situation  at  this 
moment,  is  he  checked  in  his  continental 
views  >  Is  he  not  directing  from  his  closet 
in  theThuilleries  every  cabinet  in  Europe  ? 
What  state,  what  power  dare  contend 
against  or  dispute  his  mandate?  Do  we 
see  htm  employing  his  troops  in  any  pnrt 
of  Europe  }  Has  he  moved  a  single  mili- 
tary man  ?  Is  it  necessary  for  h^m  to  do 
more  than  issue  his  order  to  be  obeyed  ? 
His  will  is  the  law  throughout  Europe,  and 
are  such  the  proofs  that  his  continental 
views  are  checked  by  the  employment 
he  finds  in  the  Peninsulaof  Spain.— Again, 
it  has  been  said  that  this  is  the  most  ex-' 
pensive  war  in  which  he  has  ever  been 
engaged,  and  one  in  which  he  has  suffered 
more  in  loss  of  men.<— Let  us  examine  as 
to  the  expence  which  he  is  supposed  tQ 
have  been  led  into.  In  all  his  former  con* 
quests  it  is  urged  that  he  has  made  the 
conquered  country  pay  for  its  subjuga- 
tion; that  he  has  raised  from  the  conquered 
a  contribution  sufficient  to  defray  the 
whole  expences  of  his  conquest.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me.  Sir,  that  this  system  has 
been  abandoned  in  the  instance  of  Spain;  we 
are  yet  to  learn  that  Spain  has  not  herself 
contributed  by  payments  to  her  subjuga« 
tor;  we  are  yet  to  learn  that  Buonapartf 
has  not  extracted  from  that  devoted  coun« 
try  the  last  shilling  she  had  to  subscribe  ; 
that  she  has  not  furnished  to  his  armies ' 
supplies  of  every  denomination ;  but  if  we 
wanted  confirmation  of  the  little  difficulty 
which  France  has  sustained  in  this  contest, 
in  her  military  expences,  let  me  bring  to 
the  recollection  of  the  House  the  state- 
ment which  was  made  by  the  government 
of  that  country  in  the  last  expose,  present* 
ed  to  the  senate,  of  the  state  of  her  finance, 
and  there  it  will  be  found  that  so  far  from 
the  war  in  Spain  having  added  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  France,'  Buonaparte  assures  his 
people  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  carry 
on  the  contest  in  Spain,  and  shall  be 
enabled  to  accomplish  the  delivery  of 
that  country  without  calling  for  one 
shilling  of  additional  burthen  of  his  people. 
It  does  not  appear  by  any  one  act,  or  by  any 
one  document,  that  the  expences  of  his  army 
have  exceeded  the  ordinary  expence' of 
his  great  and  powerful  military  establish- 
ment. Are  these  proofs  of  the  expence  of 
this  war  ?  are  these  proofs  that  his  re- 
sources are  exhausted  ? — With  respect  to 
the  loss  of  men,  1  remember  it  to  have  been 
said  on  the  first  day  of  this  session,  hy  an 
honourable  and  eloquent  member  of  thki 
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House  rMr.  Milner)  that  nearly  GOOfiOO 
jpaea  baa  passed  the  Py  reneet,  an<i  not  more 
than  200,000  were  now  remaiaitog  in  the 
Peninsula,  Sir,  I  think  this  calculation 
fallacious;  Qrst  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  when  Buonaparte  found  himself 
obliged  to  quit  the  Peninsula,  to  under- 
take the  subjugation  of  Austria,  he  took 
with  hini  a  very  large  body  of  troops  from 
$pain,  and  therefore  their  numbers  should 
be  subtracted  from  the  QOCUKX) ;  but  sup- 
posing he  had  consumed  to  the  amount 
stated,  we  must  never  forget  that  Bqona- 
pari6  reigns  over  a  population  of  not  les« 
than  40  millions  of  people ;  that  he  com- 
inands  the  military  service  of  his  subjects; 
that  those  subjects  do  not  enjoy,  as  we, 
Ihaok  God  I  are  capable  of  doing,  the  free 
exercise  of  our  judgment  as  to  military 
service ;  with  hini  every  man  is  a  soldier, 
must  do  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  and  his  con- 
scriptions enable  him  to  fill  his  ranks  at 
all  times  vvithout  difficulty  or  expencp. 
Therefore  do  t)ot.  let  us  flatter  ourselves 
that  he  will  be  exhausted  by  his  loss  of 
pien  in  the  Peninsula,  and  that  he  will 
irelax  in  his  contest,  or  sink  under  it  from 
the  failure  in  the  nimber  of  his  arpnies* 
We  have  seen  him  contending  in  Spaiq» 
employing  the  whole  of  our  force  in  that 
country,  and  yet  with  an  army  on  foot  at. 
the  same  tiine  in  Germany  of  upwards  of 
100,000  men.  Should  not  such  experience 
prove  to  us  the  fallacy  of  such  calcula- 
tions ?  let  us  not  persist  in  them. 

The  next  argument  which  has  been 
mentioned  in  support  of  this  system,  is 
one  which  I  should  have  thought,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  last  19  months  would  have 
completely  ^ns^ered ;  namely,  that  it  di- 
yerts  bis  attention  from  England,  and  pa- 
rallies  bis  efforu  against  this  country."^ 
Can  ^ny  man  reject  upon  what  has  lately 
passed,  and  say  to  himself,  or  believe  for 
pne  moment,  that  Buonapart6  is  idle  or 
has  been  inactive  in  his  ei^ertions  against 
this  country  ?  Does  it  not  appear  that 
while  he  is  employing  our  troops,  and  ex- 
hausting our  utmost  resources  in  the  Pe- 
ninsijlajrv  he  is  moving  every  engine,  ex- 
crcisi^'  all  his  authority,  to  annihilate 
and  extinguish  our  commerce  ?  Has  he 
not  ffreatly  succeeded  in  this  attempt  ? 
lias  he  not  excluded  from  every  country 
in  Europe,  our  manufactures }  Has 
be  not  reduced'  our  merchants  to  that 
state,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the 
poiintry  to  aid  them  with  a  loan  of  six  milr 
\m^  of  a)oney  ?  Are  these  prpoGi  thstt  his 
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exertions  are  paralized,  that  bis  atten« 
tion  is  diverted  from  this  country  ?    Let  vm 
lottk  to  another  symptom  of  suph  inac- 
tivity; have  we  not  witnessed  within  these 
few  days  the  first  mit^i^^^r  of  marine  in  thia 
country,  justify,  to  parliament  the  neces- 
sity of'^  an  increase  in  the  annual  ex  pen- 
diture  of  the  navy,  on  th^  ground  that 
Buopaparic  had  of  late  fo  increased  his 
shipping,  so  improved  his  ports,  so  strength* 
ened  and  established  bis  harbours,  as  to 
render  morp  exertions  and  more  vigilance, 
and  greater  numbers  necessary  for  this  conn* 
try  ?  were  we  not  told  that  hp  had  now  in 
a  state  of  equipment  IH  s^il  of  the  line, 
when  we  have  only  lOQf     I  mention  not 
this.  Sir,  as  a  subject  of  alarm;  no,  Mam 
confident  that  were  his  numbers  double,  let 
our  brave  and  gallant  tars  but  meet  bia 
flags,  and  he  will  again  experience  that 
his  ships  only  sail  to  be  subdued.  But  cai| 
it  b^  said,  that  he  is  idle  under  such  proof  of 
his  vigqur  and  activity,  or  that  his  resent- 
ment, animosity,  and  hatred  to  this  coun- 
try sleeps  ?    There  is  but  one  more  argq« 
ment  which  occurs  to  me  as  having  beeq 
brought  forward,  and  it  is  one  which,  inmy 
mind,-  is  more  extravagant  than  any  of 
tho^  Vbich  I  have  already  touched  upon. 
!|^he  argument  was  supported  on  the  ground 
that  any  check,   any  overthrow  at  thia 
time  to  the  army  of  the  french  in  the 
Peninsula,  would  go  further  to  sh^ke  the 
foundation  of  his  empire,  and  place  Buo- 
naparte in   greater  difficulty  than  could 
have  been  hoped  for,  at  any  other  period 
of  his  extraordinary  career.— Here  again 
1  must  refer  to  experience  from  the  pastj, 
as  the  best  test  for  our  judgment  on  the  fu- 
ture.— Here  I  must  bring  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  House,  and  of  the  country,  thsi 
situations  of  difficulty  and  danger  in  which 
he  has  at  times  been  placed*  and  beg 
that  a  comparison  may    be  formed  be- 
tween those,  and  such  as  might  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  overthrow  of  Mas- 
sena.    Have  we  not  seen  him  heated  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Danaube,  in  the  heart  of 
an  enemy's  country  ?     Can  we  forget  the 
defeat  he  sustained  at  Asperne  ?   Can  we 
fail  to  look  back  to  the  danger  with  which 
he  appeared  at  that  moment  surrounded, 
opposed  b^r  an  army  of  150,000  of  the 
best  disciplined  troops  in  the  world,  com- 
manded by  the  ablest  commanders  ?    Can 
we  forget  how  he  rose  from  these  difficul- 
ties, how  he  strengthened  his  means,  an4 
demonstrated  those  great  and  powerful 
resources  which  enabled  him  to  terminate 
the  Irem^ndoDs  wjiirfar^  i|i  nvbich  ^  Wi« 
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engaged  b  j  the  conplett  and  eotir«s  ac- 
complishmeDi  of  his  objects,  namelfi  the 
overthrow  of  the  AnsU-ian  armies,  and  the 
iobjugation  of  its  empire  ? — Again  let  me 
bring  back  to  the  recollection  of  the 
House  the  fearful  danger  with  which  he 
was  threatened  in  his  campaign  in  Poland ; 
can  we  forget  that  thern  again  he  was  at 
one  time  ezhaosted  in  men,  in  money,  in 
aupplies,  and  had  e? en  lost  the  confidence 
of  those  who  serred  under  him }  Did  he 
■ink  under  these  accumulated  difficulties  ? 
did  he  relax  in  his  exertions,  or  lower  his 
tone  of  menace  and  command  ?  No,  he  le- 
croiied  his  armies  firom  the  most  distant 
extremity  of  his  empire ;  he  brought  tfoops 
from  Italy,  from  the  Pyrenees,  from  eyery 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  terminated  this 
cont^t  with  the  same  success,  the  same 
accomplishment  of  his  ol^ects,  which  he 
has  ever  attained.  After  the  experience 
we  have  had  of  these  events,  is  it  possible 
^r  any  man«  however  sanguine,  however 
wedded  to  the  war  in  Portugal,  to  de» 
peive  himself  into  thebelief  that  any  check 
ivhich  his  ormy  sustained,  or  even  the 
^tal  overthrow  and  destruction  of  marshal 
^assena*  would  loosen  one  nail  in  the 
iron  crown  of  this  modem  Charlemaigne. 
A^^y  then  with  such  idle,  sitch  impotent 
reasoning. 

I  am  conscious  that  I  have  trespassed 
long  on  the  patience  of  the  House,  hut  it 
wi^  impossible  for  me  to  allow  this  pro- 
position to  be  granted,  without  stating,  as 
strongly  as  I  was  enabled,  my  objections  to 
the  system  which  has  been  pursued  by 
our  government,  and  which  again  I  must 
maintain  has  placed  us  in  the  unfortunate 
dilemma,  as  to  leave  us  no  option  upon  the 
grant  of  this  sum  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Portuguese  troops.  Before  Isit  down 
I  must  again  guard  myself  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  charged  with  censuiringor 
condemning  the  conduct  of  our  army. 
On  the  contrary,  no  man  in  this  country  is 
more  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  its  good 
conduct,  no  Englishman  Is  more  proud  of 
its  valor,  distipUne,  patience,  and  uncon- 

Juerable  spirit.  With  respect  to  its  officers, 
can  only  say  that  their  meriu  surpass  all 
power  of  praise ;  and  I  should  indeed  be 
wanting  to  every  feeling  of  my  heart,  to 
every  conviction  of  my  mind,  if  1  was 
not  forward  to  ladd  my  tribute  of  applause 
and  admiration  to  the  skill,  the  courage,  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  my  gallant  and 
noble  friend,  the  commander  in  chief. 
To  his  spirit,  to  his  talenu,  the  country 
pid  the  army  owe  every  thin|;  thai  bsis 


been  achieved  \  what  man  oonM  do,  he 
has  done ;  botimnst  ever  lament  that  what 
is  done,  can  never,  from  the  nalnre  of  ita 
policy,  be  beneficial  either  to  our  allies  or 
to  this  country.  I  deprecate  the  systeea 
which  has  led  us  to  act  as  principals  io^ 
stead  of  auxiliaries  in  this  war ;  a  syateaa 
which  every  day  furnishes  to  my  mied^ 
stronger  and  more  convincing  proofii,  thai 
it  must  eventually  leadto  our  destruction; 
vou  may  protract  the  period,  it  is  not  per- 
naps  the  interest  of  Buonaparti  to  brine  the 
contest  to  an  immediate  issue,  but  be  it 
sooner  or  later,  the  result,  in  my  judgment« 
is  inevitable,  if  the  system  is  pursued. 

Mr.  Petle  said,  that  he  hau  listened  to 
the  speech  of  the  hen.  gent,  wiio  .spoke 
last  with  great  attention,  but  coold  not 
agree  with  him  in  the  statements  he  had 
made,  nor  in  the  conclusions  he  had  drawn. 
Several  of  the  arguments  he  had  used  were 
such  as  might  be  applied  with  some  pro* 
priety  in  the  last  session,  hut  were  totally 
inapplicable  at  present  Last  year  when 
the  House  coulo  only  proceed  upon  con- 
jectuie,  there  was  naturally  great  variance 
of  opinion.  There  was  then  plausible 
ground  for  the  doubts  and  diSsrences 
which  agitated  the  minds  of  men.  The 
scepticism  and  despondent  feelings  of  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  were  then  in  some 
measure  authorised  by  the  recollection  that 
France  had  just  concluded  a  peace  with. 
Austria,  and  was  prepared  to  employ  ita 
whole  force  in  the  Peninsula.  We  had 
now  had  experience  of  these  additional 
le? ies,  and  could  frame  our  calculations, 
upon  a  sure  foundation.  The  Portuguese 
had  shown  themselves  to  be  equal  to  the 
combat,  and  warranted  us  in  entertaining 
a  sanguine  expectation  of  their  future  ex<* 
ertions.  Under  what  circumstances  then 
did  his  Majesty  now  call  upon  the  House 
to  renew  the  Grant  of  aid  to  Portugal  I 
What  last  year  was  expectation,  now  waa 
proof:  what  then  was  doubt,- was*  now  be« 
come  certainty  :  what  then  was  appro* 
hension,  was  now  confidence.  The  hon. 
gentleman  bad  referred  to  speeches  made 
on  former  occasions,  and  had,  as  usual, 
predicted  evils,  because  he  did  not  find 
them  in  existence.  This,  however,  he 
thought,  was  a  mode  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject which  came  with  rather  a  bad  'grace 
from  that  quarter,  at  the  present  moment, 
and  was  a  species  of  defence  very  easily 
and  very  readily  resorted  >to  by  those  who 
had  nothing  better  to  set  up.  What  had 
been  the  late  of  those  predictions  which 
so  boldly  proiioiine^d  the  mifiteesi  of  the 
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Portuguese  kviel  ?  We  had  been  asked, 
what  would  become  of  the  Portug^uese 
armies  in  the  event  of  our  abandoning 
.  that  country }  Calumny,  little,  he  con- 
eeiyed,  in  unison  with  genuine  British 
feelings,  had  been  lavished  on  their  faith- 
ful and  persevering  allies.  For  his  own 
part,  he  must  deprecate  and  condemn 
the  mode  which  had  been  so  industriously 
made  use  of  to  influence  the  public  ciind 
Against  Portugal,  and  to  excite  unfavour- 
able impressions  respecting  the  issue  of 
the  campaign  in  that  country,  by  publi- 
cations of  several  descHptions,  which  were 
issued  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly,  aye, 
'and  hie  could  add  quarterly,  from  the 
press.  They  had  been  tauntingly  told, 
too,  that  the  British  name  was  unpopular 
on  the  Continent — that  while  France  im* 
proved  the  institutions  and  reformed  the 
governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  we 
made  alliance  with  their  weakness  and 
corruption.  France  was  represented  as 
conciliating  the  affections  of  the  people 
by  her  works  of  regeneration  ;  if  so,  what 
was  the  return  she  had  met  with  from  the 
rugged  and  ungrateful  people  of  Portugal  ? 
They  had  united  heart  and  hand  in  resis- 
tance to  the  invader,  and  were  now  in 
arms  against  him  in  greater  numbers  than 
had  ever  before  been  witnessed  in  that 
country.  They  had  not  waited  to  stipu- 
late reform,  before  they  took  up  arms  to 
resist  the  aggressor.  Criticisms  had  once 
been  passed  on  the  impolicy  of  dispersing 
our  force  and  wasting  its  strength  in  a 
multitude  of  unconnected  operations  ; 
now  the  censure  was,  that  that  furce  was 
concentrated.  The  defence  of  the  pre- 
sent measure,  he  conceived,  might  be  rest- 
ed, not  only  on  its  own  merits,  but  on  the 
concessions  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
himself.  It  appeared  extraordinary  to 
him  that  it  should  seem  to  any  hon. 
member  necessary  that  the  battles  of 
Britain  should  be  fought  only  on  her 
own  shores;  for  surely  those  who  were 
anxious  for  her  defence,  and  who  saw  the 
matter  in  an  unprejudiced  light,  could  not 
wish  to  see  her  armies  unemployed,  and 
would  not  suppose  that  they  were  idly  to 
look  on,  while  Buonaparte  was  drawing 
parallels  and  occupying  heights,  prepara- 
tory to  his  attack,  and  that  no  effort  should 
be  made  to  prevent  his  operations.  It  was 
something,  in  his  estimation,  that  the  fatal 
hour  of  that  conflict  had  been  at  least  de- 
ferred. Let  the  length  of  the  war  in  Spain 
be  but  contrasted  with  the  duration  of 
those  wars  'u\  which  Buonaparte  h^  strid- 


ed  with  suth  rapidity  over  the  prostrate 
dynasties  of  Europe.  If,  indeed,  it  was 
to  be  held  that  his  march  was  irresistible, 
and  that  the  Empire  of  the  West  must  be 
finally  established  ;  if  it  was  determined 
to  be  right  that  Europe  should  crouch  be- 
fore the  Usurper,  the  arguments  which 
had  been  urged  that  night  must  be  admit- 
ted to  be  incontrovertible.  But  if  this 
doctrine  was  deserving  only  of  contempt, 
then  he  could  safely  venture  to  say,  that 
the  Continent  did  not  preseqt  an  arena . 
more  fertile  of  advantage  than  the  present 
scene  of  military  action.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  argued  that  the  enemy  tould 
easily  repair  a  defeat,  or  retrieve  any  dis- 
aster that  might  befall  him.  He  remem- 
bered when  much  had  been  said  in  that 
House,  ind  out  of  it,  of  the  moral  efiect 
of  one  victory  in  facilitating  the  attain- 
ment of  another— and  there  was  truth  in 
the  remark :  but  he'would  ask,  whether 
this  effect  was  incapable  of  operating  but 
in  one  direction  ?  We  had  heard  of  the 
fate  of  Spain  being  decided  on  the  Danube; 
but  were  British  victories  alone  to  be  barren 
and  unproductive  in  their  consequences  ? 
Was  the  victorious  career  of  an  army  like 
a  talisman,  whose  magic  effect  extended 
from  East  to  West,  but  could  not  be  felt  in 
an  opposite  course  ?  If  he  wanted  a  cri- 
terion by  which  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain,  he  would 
look  to  the  columns  of  the.Moniteur  for 
its  panegyric— -he  would  see  in  its  altered 
tone,  in  its  transition  from  insult  to  respect, 
the  exerted  confession  of  our  glory  and 
their  reproach— and  he  would  ask  the 
House  whether  they  needed  any  other  do- 
cument on  which  to  .found  their  vote  ? 
If  it  did  appear,  that  with  one* sixth  part 
of  our  own  military  force  we  employed  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  one-half  of  the 
enemy's  disposable  strength,  sorely  he 
might  assume  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  country  to  persist  in  the  struggle,  and 
to  court  the  trial  for  an  honourable  issue. 

Having  dwelt  so  far  upon  the  general 
question  of  the  policy  of  the  campaign, 
he  should  now  beg  leave  to  make  a  few 
observations  upon  the  campaign  itself.  It 
would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  dwell  on 
the  consummate  skill  and  transcendant 
ability  of  the  general  who  conducted  it. 
But  he  could  not  help  troubling  the  House 
with  one  or  two  observations  on  what  had 
fallen  from  a  gallant  general  opposite 
(general  Tarleton),  on  a  former  evening. 
They  had  been  told  by  that  gallant  general 
that  lord  Wellington  was  guilty  o(a  gross 
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error  in  not  attacking  marshal  Ney  before 
the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  bat  he  bad 
totally  overlooked  the  circumstances  which 
woold  have  rendered  such  a  measure  im- 
practicable. The  forces  of  lord  Welling- 
ton were  reduced  by  detachments  being 
disposed  of  at  different  points ;  while  the 
French  general  had  concentrated  a  body  of 
60^000  men,  and  .had  a  great  superiority 
of  cavalry,  in  a  situation  where  that  de* 
scription  offeree  was  most  capable  of  act- 
ing. The  accusers  of  lord,  Wellington  bad 
throughout  manifested  the  greatest  incon- 
sistency; for  while  they  at  one  period 
condemned  bis  rashness,  they  inveighed  at 
another  against  his  caution.  And  why 
this  latter  accusation  ?  Because  he  did  not 
attack  the  enemy  with  a .  force,  half  of 
which  was  composed  of  those  reviled  and 


calumniated  Portuguese.    But  if  lord  Wei-    racter,  he  felt  a  hope  that  if  a  momentary 


lington  had  done  so,  and  been  defeated, 
what  then  would  have  been  the  language 
of  the  gallant  general  and  of  those  who 
agreed  with  him  in  opinion  ?  Why,  they 
Would  then  have  had  recourse  to  their 
pred lotions,  and  have  reviled  the  measures 
which  they  now  recommended. — ^The  hon. 
member  then  defended  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  campaign,  and  said,  that  the  gal- 
lant general  opposite  had  forgotten  every 
thing  relative  to  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo but  its  fall.  He  had  not  recollected 
i(s  gallant  defence,  nor  bestowed  one  eulo- 
gium  on  its  immortal  defenders.  On  the 
wliole,  he  was  bold  to  say,  that  if  our  army 
was  at  this  moment  even  on  the  point  of 
embarkation,  yet  much  had  been  gained. 
Kor  was  it  a  matter  of  small  importance 
that  the  evil  day  was  kept  off,  even  for 
one  year,  which  had  given  to  France  a 
check  and  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  a 
respite.  Another  advantage  had  resulted 
from  the  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula ;  for 
it  was  manifested  to  Europe,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French  army  was  greatly  de- 
clined from  what  it  had  been  ;  and  he  felt 
assured,  that  the  people  of  France  did  not 
look  on  it  with  the  same  confidence,  since 
it  had  been  proved  that  their  career  of 
victory  was  interrupted.  He  believed, 
too,  that  the  prince  of  Essling  would  recol- 
lect with  regret  the  glories  of  general 
Massena ;  and  the  dukes  of  Elchingen  and 
Dalroatia  seek  for  the  memorials  of  their 
fame  under  the  names  of  Ney  and  of 
Soult. — :A  right  hon.  gent,  had  made  ob- 
servations, on  a  former  night,  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  Spanish  forces,  ahd  the 
sort  of  warfare  which  ihty  carried  on  ;  but 
it  appeared  to  him  rather  hard  to  blame 


the  Spaniards  for  adopting  the  yery  advice 
which  had  been  given  them  by  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  opposite  side,  not  to  commit 
the  fate  of  their  country  by  the  rashness 
of  resorting  to  general  actions.  The  sys- 
tem on  which  they  now  acted  was  the  most 
destructive  to  the  enemy  which  could  be 
pursued ;  and  be  believed  that  in  the  last 
ten  months  the  French  had  by  it  lost  4(),000 
men.  He  bad  to  apologize  to  the  House 
for  trespassing  so  long  on  their  attention, 
and  should  say  little  more  ;  but  he  could 
not  help  reminding  them,  that  perhaps  at 
this  very  hour,  while  they  were  deliberate 
ing  on  the  vote  which  they  should  give, 
lord  Wellington  might  be  preparing  for 
action  to-morrow;  and  when,  he  reflected 
on  the  venal  abuse  which  had  been  dis- 
seminated against    that    illustrious    cha- 


irritation  should  ruffle  -his  temper  on  see- 
ing those  malicious  effusions,  he  would 
console  himself  by  the  general  feeling^ 
which  existed  in  bis  favour— for  his  coun- 
try would  remember,  that  he  had  resigned 
every  comfort  in  order  to  fight  her  battles 
and  defend  her  liberties ;  nor  would  his 
glory  be  tarnished  by  the  envy  of  rivals, 
or  the  voice  of  faction.  He  cherished  the 
sanguine  expectation  that  the  day  would 
soon  arrive,  when  another  transcendent 
victory  would  silence  the  tongue  of  envy, 
and  the  cavils  of  party  animosity;  when 
the  British  Commander  would  be  nailed  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  his  country,  with 
the  sentiment  addressed  on  a  memorable 
occasion  to  another  illustrious  character, 
"  Invidiam  gloriA  supcrasti." 

General  Tarleton  was  disposed  to  give 
the  hon.  gent,  who  spoke  last  every  de- 
gree of  praise  for  the  speech  with  which 
be  had  come  down  to  the  House,  and 
which  was  worthy  of  him,  or  of  the  most 
eloquent  member  in  it ;  but  he  denied  that 
it  contained  any  answer  to  the  arguments 
which  had  been  advanced.  The  hon. 
gent,  had  entered  into  a  very  diffuse  eu- 
logy on  lord  Wellington;  but  he  thought 
it  might  be  comprised  in  a  very  short  sen- 
tence, as  his  situation  was  not  different 
from  that  of  any  other  officer  who  might 
be  appointed  to  lead  the  armies  of  his 
country..  He  defended  himself  against' 
the  charge  of  having  attributed  gross  neg- 
lect of  duty  to  lord  Wellington  in  not 
having  attacked  Ney ;  as  he,  at  the  time 
alluded  to,  distinctly  stated  that  there 
were  no  documents  before  the  House 
which  could  enable  them  to  judge  of  the 
merit  of  bis  proceedings.    He  had  referred 
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to  the  .'••erificcs  we  had  made  in  the  Pe« 
niosnla.  We  bed  sent  thither  50,000 
men*  and  we  had  lost  the  whole  of  the 
PieohiMila,  except  that  spot  which  lay  be- 
tween  Cartaxo  and  Lisbon  ;  in  addition  to 
which,  We  had  ^so  sent  to  Portugal  two 
million  sterling  in  balliom  We  had^  during' 
the  whole  period  we  were  engaged  in  the 
contest,  been  making  retrograde  move- 
mente,  and  rain  alone  could  be  the  result. 
lie  said  he  had  never  heard  any  charge 
whispered  agaitist  general  Moore.  He  had 
been  sent  to  a  campaign  in  which  no  man 
could  be  successftil.  He  had  acted  like  a 
brave,  determined,  and  high-minded  of- 
ficer; and  he  had  sealed  his  character 
with  his  blood.  Every  thing  that  sur- 
rounded him  was  covered  by  distress,  and 
there  was  nothing  at  any  time  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  enterprize  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  As  to  the  question  before 
the  House,  be  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
thaV  the  House  should  not,  in  the  present 
itate  of  commercial  distress,  send  two 
millions  mere  to  Portugat.  He  could  de- 
monstrate that  the  Portuguese  soldiers 
eoeld  have  been  had  for  one- third  less  than 
that  which  was  now  paid  them.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  shew  that  the  Portuguese  troops 
had  never  been  of  any  actual  service. 
iThey  had  never  been  what  they  ought  to 
have  been-^a  manceuvering  army,  such  as 
oor  local  militia  would  have  been  with  the 
aame  training.  The  present  war,  if  it  was 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  Peninsula,  must  be 
a  warfare  of  finance ;  it  could  never  be  at- 
tended with  any  advantage ;  and  the  fatal 
truth  must  at  length  be  told,  that  we  could 
not  maintain  ourselves  in  that  country. 
The  question  was  not  now,  how  our  army 
was  to  get  away  out  of  Portugal ;  but, 
when  that  should  come  to  be  the  case,  he 
was  afraid  it  would  be  found  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter.  Cventlemen  opposite  agreed 
that  this  country  must  go  through  the  pur- 
gatory of  invasion ;  but  he  was  afraid  if 
afiairs  went  on  in  their  present  state  they 
most  also  encounter  the  purgatory  of  a  re- 
volution. He  looked  to  the  matter  in  a 
more  manly  manner  than  those  on  the 
other  ^ide  did.  T'hey  viewed  it  in  a  das- 
tardly point  of  view.  He  was  for  fighting 
with  full  numbers.  Gentlemen  opposite 
seemed  to  wish  to  wait  till  the  country  had 
ancoontered  every  disaster,  and  till  their 
meafns  were  diihinished,  and  the  spirits  of 
their  troops  broken  by  defeats  in  other 
quarters.  On  these  grounds  he  was  against 
the  grant. 

The   Resolotioa  waa   then   puii   and 
agreed  to  without  a  diyision* 
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CoMMBaciAL  CasDiT'  Bill.]  The  order 
of  the  day  having  been  read  for  resolving 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Commercial  Cie- 
dit  Bill,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved  that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the 
Chair. 

Lord  PolkeUcne  contrasted  the  Committee 
in  whose  report  the  present  measure  ori- 
ginated, with  that  Committee  on  the 
same  subject  in  1793.  The  Committee  of 
1793  was  composed  of  fifteen  indiyiduals^ 
only  fbor  of  whom  were  commercial  men. 
The  late  Committee  was  composed  of  21 
individuals,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  com- 
mercial men,  and  the  other  third,  persona 
in  office,  oi:  connected  with  office*  whtf 
were  therefore  interested  in  the  decision 
of  the  question.  The  right  hon.  gent,  whcf 
had  proposed  the  measure,  had  said,  that 
it  was  a  claim  on  the  humanity  rather 
than  on  the  justice  of  the  House;  Now, 
however  the  House  might  lament  the  dis- 
tresses of  individuals,  they  had  no  right 
to  grant  the  public  money  on  such  a  ground. 
His  opinion  decidedly  was,  that  although 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  might  occasion 
an  immediate  relief  to  those  who  were 
suffering,  they  would  ultimately  experience 
from  it  the  greatest  injury,  l^he  present 
commercial  situation  of  the  country  was 
very  difierent  from  that  in  which  it  had 
ever  before  been  placed  ;  and  all  argu« 
ments  therefore,  which  assumed  |o  be 
derived  from  experience,  were  futile.  He 
did  not  Coticeive  that  we  could  calculate 
on  any  vent  for  oor  goods,  either  in  the 
North  American,  the  European,  dr  eteit 
(except  to  a  small  extent)  in  the  South 
American  markets.  If,  however,  British 
manufactures  should  find  purchasers  in 
Sooth  America,  what  would  be  the  return? 
Precisely  that  produce  of  which  our  mer- 
chants already  had  more  than  they  knew 
what  to  do  with.  It  was  childish  policy 
to  put  off  an  evil  which,  when  it  did  arrive^ 
would  consequently  come  with  accumu- 
lated force.  He  made  no  doubt  that  the 
commissioners  to  be  appointed  under  the 
act  would  be  trust*worthy  persons*  and 
that  they  would  not  grant  loans,  except 
on  the  deposit  of  articles,  which  would  be 
available  to  the  public  by  sale,  in  the  event 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  borrowers  to  repay 
the  sums  advanced  to  them.  Still,  in  that 
case,  the  public  would  be  losers.  Of 
.course  a  considerable  public  loan  would- 
be  soon  to  be  raised ;  and  was  it  not  evi- 
dent that  if  exchequer  bills  to  the  amount 
of  six  millions  were  issued  to  prop  com^ 
mercia)  credit^  the  loan  would  necesaartly 
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be  mide  on  terms  coupantifely  diiid- 
▼antageoM }  He  lamented  that  tke  right 
bcm.  gent,  bad  brooght  forward  this  mea* 
anre  at  all,  and  feelin^^  aa  he  did,  that 
enrentually  it  would  be  injurioat  as  well  to 
the  individuaU  immediately  concerned  as 
to  the  ooontry  at  large,  be  shonld  take  the 
aense  of  the  House  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  Mmrryut  declared,  that  a  fuU  consi- 
deration of  the  subject  had  induced  him  to 
change  the  opinion  which  he  originally 
•ntettained.  He  was  now  convinoM  that 
the  good  to  be  deriTed  from  the  proposed 
measure,  would  far  outweigh  the  incon- 
veniences that  might  attend  upon  it.  He 
denied  that  all  markets  were  shot  against 
us.  Many  were  yet  open;  and  there  waa 
still  a  great  demand  for  certain  articles  of 
our  home  manufacture.  But  the  cspiials 
of  our  manufacturers  were  so  locked  up  in 
the  stock  on  hand,  that  they  were  not 
enabled  lo  make  the  goods  whjch  were  in 
demand.  The  markets  of  Martinique, 
Guadaloope»  St.  Domingo,  &c.  were  all 
open  to  us ;  and  the  only  consequence  of 
an  inconvenient  nature  was,  that  the  returns 
were  bf  an  unproductive  nature.  By  a 
change  of  policy,  however,  our  returns 
might  be  rendered  completely  productive. 
If  the  United  States  persisted  in  enforcing 
the  non-lniportation  act  with  respect  to 
OS,  we  might  adopt  a  similar  measure 
with  respect  to  them.  At  present  wo 
received  lndigoes>  cotton,  and  tobacco, 
from  the  Unit^  States.  If  we  encouraged 
the  cultivation  of  these  articles  in  the  con- 
quered colonies  which  we  possessed,  we 
might  from  them  and  from  the  Spanish 
colonies  receive  the  indigoes,  cotton,  and 
tobacco,  which  we  consumed  at  home,  in 
lieu  of  the  unproductive  returns  of  coffee 
and  sugar.  He  was  satisfied  that  it  would 
he  of  the  utmost  national  importance, 
by  granting  a  temporary  relief  to  the 
merchant,  to'  save  him  from  being 
compelled  to  make  the  dreadful  sacri- 
fice of  40,  50,  or  00  per  cent,  on  his 
property;  and  by  granting  temporary 
relief  to  the  manufacturer,  to  render  it 
unnecessary  for  him  to  dtscharffo  those 
whom  he  had  hitherto  employed,  and  to 
enable  him  to  manufacture  those  goods 
which  were  still  in  demand.  While  he 
was  speaking  on  this  subject  he  could  not 
avoid  recommending  the  iotroddction  into 
the  Bill  of  a  clause,  bv  which  no  commis- 
aioner  under  the  act  snould  be  allowed  to 
receive  any  Exchequer  Bills  himself,  or  to 
become  security  for  any  other  individual 
who  might  be  disposed  to  reetiva  them. 

(VOL  XIX.} 
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This  he  advised,  not  fl-om  any  the  least 
suspicion  of  improper  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  commissioners,  but  because  he 
thought  it  was  highly  impor.tant  that  they 
should  possess  a  weight  and  respectability 
which  soth  a  provision  alone  could  give 
them. 

Sir  J,  Newport  was  more  strongly  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  his  doubts  on  this 
subject  were  well  founded,  and  that  the 
measure  would  be  highly  itijurious  to  the 
community.  The  present  distress  was  of 
a  complexion  entirely  different  from  that 
of  1793.  It  arose  from  over-trading, 
which  was  not  then  the  case.  The  pro- 
bable termination  of  it  was  most  uncertain.  * 
He  bad  no  doubt  that  when  the  time  for 
the  repayment  of  the  loans  advanced 
should  arrive,  the  parties  would  come  doinn 
to  the  House  with  an  application  for  the 
extension  of  the  period  of  payment,  on 
the  ground  that  the  markets  for  their  com* 
modities  were  more  firmly  closed  than 
ever.  Thus  they  would  be  involved  in 
still  deeper  ruin,  having  been  tempted  by 
the  proposed  measure  to  engage  in  addi- 
tional speculations.  The  injustice  of  the 
assistance  which  the  Bill  went  to  afford, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  manifest ;  as  he  was 
persuaded  thatwhen  the  period  of  payment 
arrived,  that  period  would  be  extended,  and 
that  this  operation  would  be  repeated  until 
the  whole  sum  originally  advanced  would 
ultimately  be  lost;  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  Pisrliament  would  visit  on  the  pub- 
He— on  unofTendinff  and  innocent  indivU 
duals— the  errors  ofinordinate  speculators. 
The  House  then  divided — 

For  the  motion ^ 113 

Against  it 16 

Majority ——97 

The  Ch&neelUr  ef  ike  Exchequer  then 
informed  the  House  that  it  was  bis  inten- 
tion to  extend  the  advantages  of  the  Bill 
to  all  places  where  the  warehousing  system 
was  carried  om  He  also  observedf,  that 
with  a  view  to  carry  into  effect  what  was 
evidently  the  intention  of  the  antecedent 
Committee,  namely,  to  allow  the  bor- 
rowers to  have  the  benefit  of  the  dividends 
before  the  payment  of  their  instalments^ 
he  should  propose  that  the  payment  take 
place  15  daya  later  than  the  period  re* 
commended  by  the  Committee.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  the  15  th  or  16th 
of  January,  he  should  propose  that  the 
payment  be  made  on  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary. He  proceeded  to  read  the  namer 
of  those  whom  it  was  his  intention  to 
propose  as  commissioners  und^r  the  act. 
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—He  then  ad?«rUd  to  the  clause  tag- 
getted  by  an  bon.  gent,  by  which  the  com- 
missioners should  be  precluded  from  par* 
ticipating  in  the  benefits  of  the  act;  and 
observecH  that  after  the  selection  of  the 
persons  whom  he  had  named,  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  necessity  of  such  a  clause 
should  occur  to  him.  Although  he  did 
not  mean  to  propose  such  a  clause,  yet,  if 
the  bon.  gent,  thought  it  would  be  more 
creditable  to  the  commissioners  that  a 
provision  of  that  nature  should  exist  in 
the  Bill,  and  would  propose  it,  he  should 
hsTo  no  hesitation  in  acceding  to  the  pro- 

go^ition.    He  then  moved  to  fill  up  the 
lanks  in  the  manner  which  he  described. 

Mr.  Tienuy  was  very  willine  that  the 
manuflEicturers  should  be  assisted*  but  con- 
ceived that  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  gent,  would  give  too  extensive  facili- 
ties to  specylation.  He  was  anxious  that 
the  advantages  of  the  Bill  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  manufacturing  interest;  and  if 
he  could  frame  a  clause  to  that  efiect,  he* 
ahould  certainly  submit  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Ckmedhr^ihe  Exchequer,  if  the 
right  bon.  gent  were  to  propose  such  a 
,  clause,  would* certainly  oppose  it  The 
object  of  granting  relief  to  the  manulac- 
turer  woiud  not  be  obtained,  unless  the 
tneans  were  afforded  to  the  merchant  of 
discharging  his  debt  to  the  manufacturer ; 
Bor  would  the  proposed  measure  benefit 
/  those  who  bad  inordinately  speculated. 
No  man  would  be  relieved  by  it,  who 
could  not  shew  by  the  deposit  of  the 
articles,  on  the  security  of  which  the  loan 
was  to  be  advanced,  that  he  bad  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  speculation. 

Mr.  Tiemey  contended  that  in  many 
cases  when  tlie  merchant  obtained  a  loan, 
he  would  employ  but  a  small  part  of  it  in 
the  payment  of  his  debt  to  the  manufac- 
turer, and  particularly  to  the  small  manu- 
facturer. It  had  been  urged  by  an  bon. 
gent  that  the  capital  of  the  manufacturer 
was  in  many  casea  locked  up,  and  that 
the  receipt  of  Exchequer  bills  would 
epable  him  to  manufacture  such  goods  as 
were  in  demand.  Very  different,  indeed, 
.  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  roeriu  of  the 
merchant  and  the  manufacturer.  The 
merchant  having  bought  goods  on  credit 
from  the  manufacturer^  sent  them  to  South 
America.  If  the  speculation  proved  suc- 
cessful, it  was  profitable  to  the  speculator; 
if  unsucctoful,  the  loss  fell  on  the  manu- 
facturer. Was  this  the  character  entitled 
tQ  .assistance  i  And  yet  he  was  persuaded 
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that,  under  the  proposed  plan,  this  de« 
scriptioi»of  men  would  absorb  the  greater 
part  of  the  six  miUions  that  were  to  b» 
issued. 

Mr.  Huskiseon  wished  the  Bill  could  bo 
better  adapted  to  the  case.  The  natural 
course  of  proceeding  appeared  to  him  to 
be,  to  give  a  preference  to  those  who  wero 
particularly  oppressed.  In  the  first  place, 
to  give  priority  to  goods  as  a  security  over 
personal  security,  and  then  to  some  de- 
scription of  goods  over  others,  namely, 
British  manufactures  primarily,  and  tbea 
colonial  profluce.  In  the  present  depre- 
ciation of  goods  in  the  market,  he  thouf^hi 
the  public  would  run  no  risk  by  advancmg 
75  per  cent  upon  them  instead  of  50  per 
cent  When  goods  were  the. security  for 
a  loan,  h^  conceived  that  the  addition  of 
personal  security  would  be  embarrassing. 
He  repf^d,  that  by  advancing  money  us 
the  first  p)ace  to  those  who  possessed  tho 
greatest  quantity  of  imsaleable  goods,  tho 
most  effectual  relief  would  be  given  to  tho 
parties  the  most  deeply  distressed ;  but 
that  by  advancing  money  generalljr,  and 
without  distinction,  but  a  small  portion  of 
it  wonid  reach  those  whom  it  was  essential 
to  relieve. 

Mr.  if.  Thomien  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  preamble  of  the  Bill  might  recito 
what  was  the  general  intention  of  parlia- 
ment 6n  the  subject,  and  thus  serve  as  a 
Slide  for  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners, 
e  certainly  was  desirous  that  the  manu- 
facturers should  be  the  persons  chiefly 
benefited  by  the  proposed  measure,  at* 
ti|oogh  he  was  not  tor  limiting  the  advan- 
tages of  the  measure  so  exclusively  to  tho 
manufacturers  as  had  been  recommended 
by  the  bon.  gent 

The  Chancdlor-qf  the  Egcheguer  thought 
any  recitation  in  the  preamble,  of  tho 
view  of  parliament,  might  tend  to  create 
difficttlties  in  the  6x^cution  of  the  trust  to 
be  reposed  in  the  commissioners.  The 
committee  would  be  aware,  that  among 
the  commissioners  whom  he  had  named 
were  several  of  those  gentlemen  who  had 
been  most  active  as  commissioners  ia 
1793.  On  that  occasion  the  commis- 
sioners had  proceeded  by  framing  general 
questions,  to  which  all  applicants  for  relief 
replied  on  oath,  and  thus  underwent  such 
a  severe  scrutiny,  as  to  repel  manv  im- 
proper applications.  He  conceived  that 
It  would  be  proper  to  compel  every  ap- 
plicant to  declare  for  what  purpose  ho 
wanted  assistance,  in  order  that  the  com-  . 
miasipoers  might  know  they  granMsd  moooj 
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for  proper  dbjeds;  BiidhewatcoiiTinced, 
ihmt  the  beat  •ecuriky  which  parliament 
coald  have  for  the  proper  distribation  of 
this  ■um  of  six  millions,  was  the  wisdom 
and  discretion  of  the  indi? idoals  in  whom 
the  power  of  distributing  it  was  to  be 
Tested* 

Mr.  Tkrneu  repeated  his  anxiety  for  the 
lener  manQiacturer«  who,  he  was  per» 
iuaded,  would  not  be  paid,  or,  at  most, 
paid  but  in^part  by  the  merchant,  afiter  the 
latter  had  obtained  a  loan  for  that  purpose. 
Great  difficulties  would  take  place  also  in 
the  doe  appreciation  of  thCsTaloe  of  the 
goods  which  were  to  be  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  money  borrowed. 

General  TarUion  said,  he  held  in  his 
band  some  Resolutions  of  the  merchants 
of  Liverpool,  declaratory  of  their  intention 
to  apply  to  parliament  for  the  aid  of  a 
million.  He  wished  to  know  whether  it 
was  intended  to  grant  an  additional  mil- 
lion for  that  purpose,  or  to  allow  the 
Ufcrpool  merchants  to  partake  of  the  six 
millions  to  be  advanced  by  the  Bill  f 

The  ChaneeUor  <f  ihe  Brchtquer  replied, 
that  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  would 
enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  any  other 
merchants  who  applied  for  relief. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  was  persuaded  that  many 
merchants  who  would  borrow  money 
under  the  act  for  an  avowed  purpose, 
namely,  to  pay  their  debts  to  the  mano^ 
factnrers,  would  employ  but  a  portion  of 
it  in  thai  manner,  and  bv  way  or  specula- 
tion would  purchase  with  the  rest  soods  at 
their  present  depreciated  ralue.  He  knew 
no  mode  of  guarding  against  this  perver- 
aion  of  the  intention  of  parliament,  but  by 
giving  complete  publicity  to  the  applica* 
tions  made  to  the  commissioners. 

The  Oumetlior  if  ike  Exchequer  pro^ 
tested  against  the  publicity  recommended 
by  the  Eon.  gent,  and  omerved  that  no 
part  of  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners 
m  1705,  deserved,  and  obtained  greater 
praise,  than  their  honourable  secrecy. 
An  to  the  apprehension  of  the  hon.  gent, 
that  the  merchant  would  purchase  the 
goods  of  the  manufacturer  at  a  depreciated 
price,  such  a  sale  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
nufacturer would  not  be  compulsory,  aa 
be  might^if  he  preferred  it,  obtain  relief 
from  the  commissioners  by  the  deposit  of 
hisgoods. 

lae  motion  was  then  agreed  to ;  as  was 
mho  a  clause,  by  which  it  was  provided, 
that  BO  person  in  the  £xcbeqoer  bill 
office  should  receive  additional  fees  in 
consequence  of  tbo  additional  iisoe  of 
Exchequer  bills* 
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The  House  was  then  resumed ;  the  re- 
port was  received,  and  ordered  to  be 
taken '.into  further  consideration  to-mor* 
row.    The  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Tkmey  moved,  that  there  be  laid 
before  the  House  the  Minutes  of  the  Evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Committee  on 
Commercial  Credit. 

The  Ckmeellor  vf  the  Exchequer  observed, 
that  having  so  recently  detailed  his  ob- 
jections to  this  proposition,  he  feh  it  to  be 
unnecessary^  to  repeat  them. 

The  motion  was  then  negatived  witbout 
a  division. 


aousi  Of  coacnoNs. 
TWcMby,  March  19. 

SpiUBt  PooK  BiLt.]  Sir  James  Gra* 
ham  having  moved  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  for  the  relief  and  regulation  of  tha 
Poor  of  the  parish  of  Spilsby,  and  other 
parishes  and  places  in  the  parts  of  Lind* 
sey,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 

8fir  SamuH  Eomilfy  said,  that  however 
singular  the  clauses  to  be  found  in  Bills  of 
the  nature  of  the  present  frequently  were, 
there  were  clauses  in  the  present  Bill  so 
unusual,  as  to  call  in  a  particular  manner 
for  the  attention  of  the  House.  This  9ill 
enabled  the  soveruor  and  master  of  tlie' 
Spilsby  Poor-house  to  punish  at  pleasure 
the  poor  under  their  charge,  by  solitary 
Gon6nement,  and  other  most  severe  po* 
nishments,  for  no  reason  but  their  having 
misbehaved  themselves.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  a  clause  of  the  Bill,  by 
which,  if  the  poor  should  be  ^uiltvof  pro* 
fane  cursing  and  swearing,  disorderly  be* 
haviour,  or  riot  and  drunkenness,  or  nes^ 
lecting  or.  refusing  to  perform  their  work, 
they  were  to  be  punished  with  solitary 
confinement,  abatement  of  diet,  or  the 
stocks,  at  the  discretion  of  the  governor. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  singular  clause* 
'ihe  Bill  alsoempoweredthe  punishing  for 
damaging  the  bouse  or  fences,  as  lor  a 
felony,  or  petty  larceny.  And  what  was 
unexampled  in  this  coantiy,  the  directors 
were  to  have  a  power  of  letting  out  the 
pow  to  any  person,  who,  for  his  Sti,  a  day, 
might  be  disposed  to  extract  profit  firom 
the  feeble  limbs  and  worn-out  bodies  of 
these  unfortunate  persons,  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  as  job-aegroes  were  let  out 
in  the  colonies.  What  was  yet  more  ex* 
traordinary,  they  were  empowered  to. 
contract  with  all  the  other  parishes  of  thof 
county  0^  Lincoln,  tho  second  most  ex«i 
tensive  county  in  England,  for  theis  ppoai, 
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yrho  were^to  be  compelled  to  go  into  this 
House  of  Industry,  and  be  l,et  out  and  pu« 
nisbed  in  the  i^ame  manner ;  so  that  the 
Spilsby  H^use  of  Industry  was  to  be  a 
great  mart  for  the  pauper  slaves  of.  the 
county  of  Lincoln.  Now,  having  seen  the 
severity  of  this  Act;,  he  wished  the  Hous^ 
to  look  at  its  lenity;  for,  if  severe  to  the 
paupers,  to  others  it  vi^as  lenity  itself. 
Should  tlie  governor,  clerk,  or  any  other 
officer^  purloin  tht  work  tools,  or  any  of 
the  chattels  of  the  house,  a.  crime  which 
was  felony  by  law,  the  punishment  w«ui 
to  be  only  a  fine  of  three  times  the 
amount,  or  a  short  confinement.  Now, 
what  was  the  remedy  provided  by  the 
Bill  against  any  abuse  of  power  ?  Should 
any  person  be  wrongfully  confined  in 
solitary  -confinement  for  a  month,  or  a 
longer  period,  (and  what  a  severe  punish- 
ment solitary  confinement  most,  for  such 
A  period,  be  to  a  person  of  an  uncultivated 
mind,  it  was  not  necessary  to  remind  the 
House,)  if  the.  pooi^  person  so  wronged 
«ould  be  fortunate  enough  to, find  an  at- 
torney in  the  place  willing  to  undertake 
his  cause,  it  was  in  his  power  to  bring  an 
action  against  such  governor,  &c. ;  bulthe 
period  within  which  this  action  conld  be 
brought  was  limited  to  one  month  after 
the  offence. 

Sir  Jamet  Graham  declared  that  he  did 
not  know  such  clauses  were  in  the  Bill,  or 
he  certainly  would  not  have  moved  the 
second  reading.  > He  did  not  believe  the 
hon.  members  for  Boston  and  for  Derby, 
who  had  taken  charge  of  the  Bill,  and  in 
^hose  absence  he  moved,  were  acquaint- 
ed with  what  had  been  stated  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gent.  He  should,  therefore,  in 
order  to  give  the  parties  an  opportunity 
to  consider  this  extraordinary  Bill,  move. 
That  it  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
se'nnight-^Whicb  was  agreed  to. 

Public  Income  and  Expenditure  of 
Island.]  Sir  Jb/ui  Newport  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  financial 
situation  of  Ireland,  which  was  unpro- 
ductive in  respect  to  its  revenue.  The 
right  hon.  baronet  read  that  part  of  the 
Speech  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  which 
admitted  that  the  revenue  was  deficient, 
and  he  stated  that  he  should  prove  it  was 
totally  .unable  to  meet  the  charges  of  the 
Public  Debt;  that  ia  point  of  fact,  the 
revenue  waanow  efficient  65O,00a(.  The 
fact  beinglao^  it  was  high  time  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  things,  and  to  apply  a  re-» 
VfUidy  to  mjBft  the  deficieacy.    Whether 
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that  deficiency^  arose  from  the  inadequate 
means  of  supplying  the-  taxes,   or  id  the 
mode  of  collecting  them,  be  knew   iiot» 
but  this  was  most  certainly  true,  that  ihere 
was  a  great  deficit.    In  rospect    to  the 
debtof  Ireland,  that  had  increased  in  later 
years  materially.     Within  the   last  .  ten 
years  it  had  nearly  trebled  in    amount. 
In  1800,  it  was  about  30,000,000/.  and  ife 
now  was  80,728,992/.    The  charge  upon 
that  sum  for  paying  the  interest,  the  sink- 
ing  fund,    and    the    managements,    waa 
•H27 3,000/ ;  to  meet  this  charge  tbe  (u-di- 
nary  revenue  only  produced  3,6I4>000/. 
so  that  there  was  a  deficit  of  OOOJOOOL 
The  right  hon.  baronet  then  alluded  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Foster) 
in  1 804,*  in  which  he  had  noticed  the  de- 
crease in  the  revenue  at  that  period,   and 
had  stated  it  would  not  in  any  future  pe- 
riod be  any  better.    In  that  opinion  h^ 
had  concurred,  and  to  convince  the  House 
that  the  prognostication  of  each  was  cor- 
rect, he  would  state  the  produce  of  taxes 
laid  on  the  last  year,  to  shew  that  the 
right   hon.    gent,   had    calculated   their 
amount  much  beyond  what  they' actually 
produced.    For  instance,  the  calculations 
were  as  follow : 


The.  Duties  oo  Wines 
Additional  Tea  Oaty 
Gurrants  and  Raisins 
Window  Duty      -    - 
Letters,  &o 


produced  only 
•^.100,000    -  ^.44,000 


60,000 
10,000 
85,Od0 
35,000 


Receipts  and  adrertisements  30,000  - 


33,000 
3,800 
80,000 
21,000 
14,600 


These  defalcations  in  the  estimated  amount 
of  produce,  with  some  other  minor  taxes, 
made  the  total  deficit  in  the  last  year's 
taxes,  nearly  200,000/.  and  he  was  justi6ed 
in  asserting,  upon  taking  the  average  of 
three  years,  that  the  total  deficiency  in  the 
revenue  was  l,700,000iL  It  might  be  said 
that  the  defalcation  arose  from  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  the  commerce  of  the 
country  was  placed  ;  but  that  was  not  the 
cause,  it  was  tht$  result  of  over-taxation. 
Articles  of  luxury  were  so  heavily  bur- 
thened,  that  the  poverty  of  the  people 
prevented  the  consumption,  and  conse* 
quently  the  revenue  was  injured  ;  by  im* 
posing  additional  taxes  the  preceding 
ones  were  lost ;  so  by  pouring  in  a  drop 
more  thi^  the  vessel  could  bold,  it  was 
lost !  He  then  went  into  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  produce  of  the  revenue 
at  the  period  in  which  he  held  the  office 
now  occupied  by  the  right  hon.  geat. 

•SeeVoL2,p.773. 
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(Mr.  pMler)  and  the  pretent  period,  con- 
tendiog,  that  -daring  Ibe  .time  he  ofii- 
ciated,  the  tazea  produced  rattch  more 
thaitf  he  calcalaied.  The  expence  of 
collecting  the  reTenne  had  greatly  in- 
creased  since  1 807.  At  that  time  the  es« 
pence  was  aboot  487«000(.  Last  year  it 
amonnted  to  720»000/.  of  which  sam  more 
than  220,000^  was  absorbed  4>y  the  two 
boards  of  customs  and  excise  for  incident 
tal  ezpences,  and  distributed  among  the 
cleijcs.  the  saperannaated  list,  for  building, 
of  various  kinds,  and  for  new  docks  (which 
by  the  bye,  in  England  were  erected, 
not  at  gOTemment  but  at  individual  es« 
pence).  Among  the  items  of  charges 
was  one  for  stationary,  amounting  to 
2S,000l.  the  charge  on  England  waa  only 
18,000/.  The  duty  on  leather  in  1799, 
produced 5 1,000/. ;  and  in  1 8 II ,  a  period 
of  eleven  years,  when  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  population  had  increased, 
the  produce  had  been  only  41,000/.  The 
right  hon.  baroner,  after  stating  some  other 
supposed  grievances,  declared  that  in  sub- 
mitting his  propositions  to  the  House,  he 
did  not  wish  to  compromise  them  to  form 
any  hasty  opinion  on  the  subject,  all  he 
required  was,  that  the  mattera  referred  to 
should  undergo  complete  investigation  ; 
he  therefore  trusted,  that  the  Resolutions 
would  be  passed  and  allowed  to  be  print- 
ed, and  on' some  future  day  the  gentlemen 
opposite  would  be  prepared  to  shew  that 
bis  statement  was  not  incorrect.  •  He  then 
moved  the  following  Resolutions : 

1.  "  That  the  Funded  Debt  of  Ireland 
has  nearly  trebled  within  ten  years,  and 
amounted,  on  the  5th  of  January  1811,  to 
8U,72s).992/.  occasioning  an  annual  per- 
manent charge  for  interest.  Sinking  Fund, 
and  management,  of  4,273,000/.  to  which 
head  of  expenditure  alone,  the  entire  or- 
dinary revenue  of  Ireland,  amounting  in 
the  last  year  to  only  3,614,000/.  has  be- 
come wholly  inadequate. 

2. «« That  the  various  plans  submitted  to, 
and  adopted  by  parliament,  for  raising  the 
amount  of  the  Irish  Revenue  by  increased 
taxation,  to  defray  the  Irish  quota  of  ex- 
penditure, or  even  to  make  due  provision 
for  discharging  the  interest  of  the  loans, 
have  totally  failed  to  answer  the  desired 
object,  inasmuch  as  the  net  revenue  of 
1810  is  800,000/.  below  that  of  the  yesr 
1807,  although  taxes,  estimated  to  produce 
more  than  900,000/.  were  imposed,  and 
802,000/.  added  to  the  charge  of  the  Public 
Debt  during  that  interval. 
'3.  "-That for  this  failure  of  estimated 
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which  has  been  progressive 
daring  several  years,  although  most  strik* 
ing  ill  .that  which  has  just,  elapsed,  no 
adequate  causes  can  be  discovered  in  the 
commercial  difficulties  of  the  empire,  since 
the  intercourse  betw^n  Great  Brtteio  and 
Ireland,  which  is  the  great  channel  of  the 
commerce  of  the  latter,  has  not  been  im- 
peded, except  in  one  instance,  and  thef 
deficiency  must  therefore  be  attributed  to 
other  and  different  causes. 

4.  **  That  the  expenses  of  collection 
and  management  of  the  revenues  of  Ire- 
land have  advanced  in  a  most  striking  de« 
gree,  particularly  since  the  year  1807. 
That  the  amount  of  deductions  on  this  ac* 
count  from  the  revenue,  customs,  excise, 
and  inland  taxes  of  Ireland,  in  its  passage 
to  the  Exchequer,  has  risen  from  41 6,000/., 
at  which  it  stood  in  1807,  to  more  than 
720/)00/.'  in  the  tot  year;  out  of  which 
sum  227,000/.  were  absorbed  in  the  in« 
cidental  expenses  of  the  two  boards  to 
which  the  direction  of  these  departmenta 
was  intrusted ;  and  that  it  appears,  that  in 
1807  those  duties  were  collected  at  a 
charge  of  10/.  10*.  per  cent  in  the  customs, 
and  of  8/.  Ids.  in  the  excise,  and  taxes  on 
their  net  revenue  ;  whereas  that, charge 
has  risen  in  1810  to  more  than  25  per 
cent,  on  the  net  produce  of  the  customs, 
and  more  than  I  a  per  cent,  on  that  of  the 
excise  and  inland  taxes  applicable  to  the 
public  services  of  the  year." 

Mr.  Foaier  said,  before  he  entered  into 
that  part  of  the  discussion  which  imme- 
diately related  to  himself,  he  would  observe, 
thet  thoagh,  in  the  main,  the  statements 
of  the  right  hon.  hart,  were  not  very  wide 
of  the  mark,  yet  he  could  not  permit  his 
resolutions,  in  the  present  state  of  the  ques-  ' 
tion,  to  go  forth  from  the  chair  of  that 
House  to  the  public.  A  rieht  hon.  friend 
of  his,  who  us^  occasionally  to  make  ob* 
servations  on  the  subject  of  Irish  finance, 
never  brought  any  motion  forward  unless 
the  papers  connected  with  it  were  first  laid 
on  the  table.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
House  were  not  possessed  of  a  single  paper 
by  which  their  judgment  might  be 
directed.  And  certainly  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  accede  to  the  proposition,  when 
there  was  no  information  before  them,  and 
when  no  notice  had  been  given  of  an  inten« 
tion  to  enter  into  so  extensive  a  subject. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  was  sure 
the  right  hon.  bart.  would  not  be  surprised 
at  his  objecting  to  the  motion,  since  it  was 
not  right  that  statements,  which  might 
uhnaately  prove  not  altogether  correct. 
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•hoold  go  oat  to  (be  poblic  onezplained. 
The  right  hon.  bart.  had  anerled/ that  the 
ordinary  reTenoe  of  Ireland  had  fallen 
short  of  the  expenditure  1,700,000/.  That 
rerenae  he  had  stated  at  3>647/)00/.; 
which  was  not  correct  It  amounted  in 
reality  to  3,880,000/.  This  error  arose 
from  the  right  hon.  bart.  having  omitted 
the  extraordinary  resources  of  revenue,  the 
returns  of  which,  however,  were  as  regular 
as  those  of  atiy  other  part.  He  had  also 
omitted  the  sum  produced  by  the  lottery, 
mnd  by  a  number  of  repayments  which 
had  been  recently  made.  When  the  right 
hon.  bart.  deducted  the  sum  of  378,000/. 
which  was  produced  by  these  extraor« 
dinaries,  from  the  deficit  which  he  had 
stated,  he  would  find  there  was  not  so 

Eeat  a  falling  off  as  he  •  had  imagined, 
e  allowed  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was 
sucb  as  to  require  ail  the  consideration 
smd  ability  of  that  House  to  investigate 
her  financial  situation.  He  would  not 
have  been  at  all  surprised,  if  the  right  hon. 
bart.  had  been  incorrect  in  his  statement 
to  the  amount  of  a  few  thousand  pounds; 
but  when  the  House  were  told  of  the  debt 
of  Ireland  being  greater  than  her  revenue, 
when  the  ruined  state  of  that  country  was 
attempted  to  be  shewn,  then  indeed  the 
subject  require^  the  deepest  attention. 
He  would  not,  therefore,  enter  into  the 
minute  and  trifling  parts  of  the  subject ; 
but  he  would  proceed  to  the  fair  ground 
on  which  the  finances  of  Ireland  should  be 
considered^the  providing  for  any  defi- 
ciencies which  might  have  occurred'  in 
answeringthe publicexpenditure.  Where, 
he  would  ask,  were  those  deficiencies? 
With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  subject,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  recur  to  the 
period  when  he  becartie  Chancellor  of  the 
Irish  Exchequer.  In  so  doing,  he  did  not 
mean  to  contrast  his  conduct  with  that  of 
the  right  hon.  bart.  who  had  filled  the 
same  situation.  The  public  would  judge 
of  their  respective  meriu.  He  would  ex- 
plain to  the  House  what  he  proposed  by 
the  increase  of  taxes  in  1 804,  what  were 
his  hopes,  and  how  they  were  frustrated. 
It  was  his  object  at  that  time  to  raise  the 
taxes  to  the  full  amount  of  a  peace  esta- 
blishment—suflScient  to  answer  ewery  pur- 
pose of  the  Sinking  Fund— and,  if  the 
war  continued,  then  revenue  should  be 
raised  to  pay  the  interest  In  1804  the 
sum  tbtal  which,  he  proposed  for  a  peace 
establishment,  amoonted  to  11,000,000/. 
which  was  not  deemed  unreasonable. 
From  that  period,  the  r^tenoe  <tid  begio  to 


rise,  but  liot  so  rapidly  as  cmiM  bo  wished. 
In  the  year  next  but  one,  the  rise,  howe  ver« 
was  very  great.  What  was  the  fact  since  ^  - 
There  was  a  debt  of  4,000,000/.  to  be 
liouidated,  and  the  revenue  had  failed  con* 
siclerably  last  year.  But  it  was  unfair  U> 
confine  the  resources  of  the  country  to 
that  period.  Let  the  revenue  be  taken  on 
an  average  of  any  three  former  years,  and 
it  ivould  be  found  to  have  produceil 
4,500.000/.  Let  the  calculation  be  made 
at  that  produce,  and  it  would  bO  fully  suffix- 
cient  to  answer  every  demand*  and  a  sor- 
plus  of  1200,000/.  would  still  remain.  What 
was  the  causO  of  this  failure  of  the  re* 
venue ;  and  what  were  the  hopes  that  the 
system  formerly  pursued  would  ultimately 
answer  every  end  proposed,  without  the 
necessity  of  levying  additional  taxes  ?  It 
would  be  observed,  that  the  excise  on 
spirits,  during  the  last  year,  was  operative  - 
for  a  very  short  period.  The  Jates,  of 
course,  were  greatly  curtailed.  la  fiict, 
they  amounted  to  only  450,000/.  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  But  if  they  took  the 
consumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland  to  be  as 
,  great  as  heretofore,  and  if  the  excise  were  • 
brought  to  the  same  perfect  state  to  which 
it  had  been  carried  in  this  country,  then 
the  revenue  of  Ireland  would  be  sufficient^ 
to  answer  every  purpose  to  which  it  was 
necessary  to  appropriate  it,  and  a  very 
large  superflux  could  be  laid  by.  If  Ire- 
land were  able  to  bear  a  similar  duty  on 
spirits  as  that  which  was  now  levied  in  this 
country,  it  would  produce  upwards  of 
3,000,000/.  instead  of  450,000/.  which  was 
the  amount  of  last  year's  spirit  excise. 
This,  he  wal  sure,  could  be  done,  whenever 
they  arrived  at  the  same  accuracy  which 
had  been  attained  in  England.  He  spoke 
this  merely  as  a  member  of  the  empire  : 
and  he  did  not  conceive  that  the  right  hon. 
bart.  brought  forward  this  measure  from 
any  wish  to  impede  the  operations  of 
l^overnroent,  or  to  harass  those  who  were 
m  office,  but  from  an  honest  and  praise- 
worthy wish  to  benefit  Ireland.  He  joined 
him  most  cordially  in  these  sentiments; 
and  hoped,  at  a  hiture  time,  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  advice.  He  would  go'  hand* 
in-hand  with  the  right  hon.  bart.  in  any 
expedient  which  would  tend  to  serve  thai 
country ;  and,  if  he  opposed  the  present 
resolution*,  it  was  not  from  any  feeling  of 
hostility.  He  could  not  accMe  to  them,, 
because  he  conceived  they  would  be 
attended  with  a  bad  effect,  many  of  the 
facts  stated  in  them  would  go  out  t4^  th# 
poblic  Jiot  properly  digrsM,  and  the 
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nosterroQcoiit  iafefencct  wooM  probably 
be  drawn  from  them.  He  thoogbt  the  pro- 
poiitioa  aboold  not  hare  beenbroaght  for- 
ward, antil  a  previoos  inquiry  bad  been 
made.  The  rai^ct  had  engrossed  much 
of  his  attention,  and  he  did  not  think  there 
was  a  gentleman  to  Vrhom  he  had  the 
honour  of  ,being  known,  who  could  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  he  would  have  been 
so  lost  to  his  duty  as  not  to  have  turned  it 
over  with  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chan* 
eel  lor  of  the  Exchequer,  near  him.  All 
he  desired  was,  at  a  proper. opportunity, 
to  have  a  regular  discussion  on  this  most 
interesting  topic*  He  should  have*  been 
himself  anxious  to  propose  inquiry  on  the 
•ubject,  if  the  necessary  documenu  were 
on  the  uble,  and  a  full  attendance  of  gen- 
tlemen from  Ireland;  but  he  could  not 
think  the  present  a  fit  opportunity,  when 
be  was  deprived  of  their  assistance- 
Having  sooken  thus  generally,  he  next 
came  to  tnat  part  of  the  subject  which  re- 
lated to  the  taxes  he  had  recommended. 
From  the  year  1807  till  the  last  year,  he 
had  not  proposed  a  tax  which  was  not 
connected  with  the  excise  on  spirits  or 
malt.  But  the  distillery  proliibitioo, 
which  had  been  introduced  into  Ireland, 
completely  disarranged  the  whole  system 
of  that  part  of  the  revenue,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  had  not  been  able  accurately 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  excise. 
With  respect  to  the  more  recent  taxes,  be 
was  glad  the  right  hon.  bart.  had  noticed 
them,  as  it  aflR>rded  him  an  opportunity  of 
refotuig  several  mis-statements.  The  first 
was  the;  window  tax:  this  was  said  to 
have  been  raised  50  per  cent,  and  to  have 
borne  hard  on  the  public  in  general.  His 
intention,  however,  had  been,  to  affect  the 
manufacturer  as  little  as  possible,. and  not 
to  press  on  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  as 
the  tax  only  attached  to  houses  where 
there  were  seven  windows;  and  those 
who  knew  Ireland  could  say,  whether 
such  a  measure  was  likely  to  oppress  the 
poor.  He -denied  that  the  bill  bad  a  re- 
trospective effect  It  proceeded  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  tax  here  on  coaches 
or  servants.  Thus,  if  a  person  set  op  a 
coach  in  the  month  of  I>ecember,  he  was 
charged  for  the  whole  year.  If  a  person 
made  a  window  at  any  particular  period, 
of  course  he  was  liable  to  be  charged  for 
the  window  so  formed  from  the  time  of 
his  last  payment.  With  respect  to  the 
tnm  which  this  tax  had  produced,  it  was 
estimated  at  83,000/.  and  produced  80,000/. 
There  wasj  therefore,  an  arrear  of  5,000  L 


doe  on  the  new  vrindow  tax,  which  proba- 
bly would  be  recovered.  The  addition  of 
one  penny  each  on  the  postage  of  letten^ 
had  not  beenso  unproductive  as  was  stated. 
It  had  been  estimated  a(>35,000(.  per  ann.; 
and  the  receipt  for  the  half-year,  from 
June  last,  was  17,000/.  although  every 
person  must  know  the  difficulty  under 
which  a  measure  of  this  description  must 
labour  when  it  was  first  produced.  Tha 
next  was  the  increased  duty  on  advertise- 
ments. This  increase,  he  contended,  <waa 
calculated  to  serve  the  revenue,  while  it 
affected  those  only  who  were  in  the  higher 
stations  of  life.  But,  he  should  be  a^ed« 
if  it  were  so  beneficial,  why  did  it  produce 
so  little  ?  The  reason,  he  believed,  waa 
this :  the  moment  the  tax  was  known,  the 
printers  immediately  advertised,  that,  ia 
consequence  of  the  measure,  their  circula* 
tion  would  be  ruined ;  and,  therefore,  it 
would  be  useless  to  come  to  them  with  ad- 
vertisements. .  They  absolutely  vilified 
their  own  profession,  and  warned  the  pub« 
lie  against  advertising.  This  had  a  cer« 
tain  effect:  but  an  account  would  be  pre* 
sented  in  a  few  days,  which  would  demon*  . 
strate  that  the  advertisement  duty  was  ra* 
pidly  increasing.  The  n<ixt  was  a  tax  on 
bills  and  receipts:  but  as  the  exact  amount 
of  its  produce  could  not  then  be  deter* 
mined,  the  right  hon.  baronet  should  not 
have  introduced  it.  The  reason  which 
prevented  the  amount  being  stated  was, 
that  no  separate  account  was  kept  in  the 
Stamp-office.  He  was  sure,  however,  that 
the  tax  would  produce  full  as  much  as  the 
sum  at  which  it  had  been  estimated.  The 
Bank  had  compounded  for  the  former  duty 
for  the  sum  of  5,000/.;  and,  under  the 
new  tax,  they  had  offered  an  increase  of 
2,000/.  Looking  to  the  real  state  of  the 
case  as  to  the  finances  of  Ireland,  it  would 
merely  appear  that  the  revenue  of  last 
year  was  not  so  productive  as  heretofore: 
there  certainly  bad  been  a  considerable 
fall  in  the  customs  and  revenue ;  but  it 
would  be  found  jib  at  it  did  not  arise  from 
any  cause  connected  with  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country.  There  had 
been  no  depression  of  manufactures ;  no 
failure  of  the  internal  sources  of  revenue* 
It  arose  entirely  from  the  state  of  the  im* 
port  trade.  If  the  shutting  of  the  poru  of 
Europe  againit  the  trade  of  this  country 
affected  Ireland  at  present,  it  could  not  be 
called  an  inconvenience  which  hereafter 
might  not  be  surmounted.  The  failure  of 
the  tax  on  wine  should  not  be  attributed 
to  the  badnew  of  the  measure  itself,  but  to 
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the  present  situation  of  the  wine  conntrie.8« 
9tfid  to  the  state  of  commercial  credit. 
The  defalcation  in  the  som  to  be  prodooed 
by  the  tax  on  tea,  arose  entirely  from  th^ 
cause  just  mentioned.  The  merchants  of 
Ireland  used  to  stock  themselves  with  tea 
during  the  sninmer,  but  this  had  been 
checked  by  the  .state  of  commercial  credit. 
The  demand,  however,  he  was  confident, 
would  soon  become  brisker,  and  would 
not  be  at  all  afiected  by  the  increased 
duly.  A  small  decrease  had  taken  place, 
in  the  duty  on  malt  and  hops.  This  duty 
varied  every  year,  and  the  decrease  in  the 
present  instance  was  easily  accounted  for : 
first,  because  the  manufacturer  was  not  so 
greatly  stocked  as  in  former  years;  and 
secondly,  because  there  was  not  so  great 
a  vent  for  the  article  as  there  had  usually 
been.— The  subject  whidi  next  presented 
itself  was  more  pleasing.  If  the  exports 
of  Ireland  were  examined,  they  would  be 
found  not  to  have  decreased.  If  agricul- 
ture had  been  promoted,  and  exporu  were 
equal  to  any  former  year,  the  House  most 
see  reason  to  believe  that  Ireland  was 
rapidly  improving.  From  every  view  he 
had  taken  of  this  subject,  Ireland  appeared 
to  be  hourly  increasing  in  prosperity.  The 
balance  of  trade  was  in  her  favour,  and, 
if  there  was  a  failure  in  the  imports,  it 
was  rather  a  symptom  that  she  kept  her 
money  at  home,  than  that  she  had  none  to 
send  abroad.  In  the  year  of  the  ^Union, 
the  real  value  of  her  exports  was  5,000,000/. 
in  1809  it  was  11,000,000/.;  and  this  as- 
tonishing increase  was  not  sudden,  but 
regular  and  progressive.  The  exports  of 
England,  at  the  former  period,  amounted 
te41,0(X),000/.,  and  they  had  now  risen 
to  50,000,000/.  So  that  Ireland,  in  that 
period,  had  more  th^  doubled  her  ex- 
ports ;  while  England  increased  only  one- 
fifth.  He  was  happy  in^  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  this  to  the  British  public, 
that  they  might  learn  to  value  rightly  the 
resources  of  Ireland.  It  was  fallacious  to 
•ay,  that  she  was  in  a  ruined  state,  be- 
cause, in  the  last  year,  her  revenue  had 
not  been  so  great  as  was  expected.-^The 
right  hon.  gent,  next  defended  the  mode 
in  which  the  revenue  was  collected  in 
Ireland.  The  increase  of  salaries  and  the 
multiplication  of  persons,  in  many  in- 
stances, had  been  very  beneficial.  Some 
of  those  additional  expences  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  abolition  of  fees ;  for  in- 
dividuals could  not  be  expected  to  give  up 
those  perquisites  without  compensation. 
If  the  right  hon»  baronet  objected  to  the 
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metture,  why  had  he  not  oppoeed  the 
Bill  ?    The  Incidents  of  the  revenue  had 
also  been  objected  to :  they  were  termed 
Incidents ;  but  it  was  a  wrong- appellation, 
many  items  were  included  in  them  which 
were  not  incidental.     If  that,   however, 
were  considered   wrong,  the    right   hon. 
baronet  might  have  altered  it  at  a  former 
period.     The  expences  incurred   in  the 
Stamp-office  department  had  been  called, 
for  by  the  great  increase  of  business.— 
A  table,  perhaps,  had  beeii  provided  for 
the  messengers,  but  certainly  none  were 
erected  for  any  saperior  officer ;  nor  was 
such  a  measure  ever  contemplated.    The 
new  docks  were  formed  on  accoont  of  the 
great  extension  of  the  warehousing  system, 
which  was  highly  desirable  for  the  trade 
of  Ireland.     He  did  not  think  -the  right 
hout  baronet  could  wish  to  have  the  peo« 
pie  of  that  country  deprived  of  so  great  a 
benefit,  particularly  as  the  public  would 
be  amply  repaid  for  every  expence  that 
would  be  incurred.     The  decrease  in  the 
duty  on  leather,  which  was  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  who  seemed  to  think 
that  there  must  be  some  defect  in  collect- 
ing it,  arose  from  the  great  importation  of 
leather  ware,  harness,  shoes,  &c.  and  the 
extensive  exportation  of  hides.     If  the 
right  hon.  baronet  would  point  out  any 
improper  conduct  in  those  who  collected 
either  the  duty  on  leather,  or  any  other 
article,  ever^  attention  would  be  paid  to 
his  information.  •— The  right  hon.  gent. 
concluded  by  stating,  that  he  would  cheer- 
fully accede  to  any  proposition  which  ap- 
peared likely  to  benefit  Ireland  :  the  state 
of  that  country  deserved  the  most  serious 
attention  of  the  House ;  but  he  could  not 
agree  to  send  forth  a  statement  to  the  pub- 
lic which  would  probably  have  a  very  in« 
jurious  efiect. 

Lord  CuitUreagh  observed,  that  there 
was  a  great  degree  of  difficulty  attached 
to  the  subject  that  had^been  brought  be- 
fore them,  which  nothing  but  a  fair  and 
candul  consideration  of  getitleroen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  could  surmount.  By 
that  means  alone  could  a  plain  view  of 
the  financial  sute  of  Ireland  come  under 
their  observation.  He  agreed  with  what 
ha4  fallen  from  his  right  hon.  friend,  who 
had  opposed  the  ^solutions,  on  the 
ground  that  a  statement,  perhaps  inaccu- 
rate, should  not  be  sent  forth  to  the  coun- 
try, on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance. 
He  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  the  right 
hon.  gent  declare,  that  the  subject  should 
be  brought  fi>rward  in  a  mannej:  perfectly 
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ntriligibie  to  enxj  pvtwon.    He  hoped 
that  it  would  be  broaghl  forwurd  at  the 
eaiiiest  period  circQOMtences  would  allow. 
Itiere  bad  been  enough  admitted  on  both 
aides»  to  prove  that  there  was  asuteof 
tbingB  existing  in  Ireland,  on  which  Par* 
lianaent  thoold  use  its  own  judgment  and 
disctelMn  as  to  the  most  wise  and  prudent 
Measure  to  be  adoptedt     He  was   well 
aware  that  the  growing  prosperity  of  Ire* 
land   was  such  as  folly  justified  the  state- 
ment which  had  been  made  by  the  right 
hon.   gent.    But«  while  the  Hoose  were 
gratified   at  that  statement,  it  must    be 
allowed-  that  there  were  features  in  her 
fimaicial  system  which  called  §ot  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament    The  people  of 
England  had  for  many  years,  with  great 
ttcrifice  of  individual  comfort,  manfully 
looking  their  situation  in  the  face,  raised 
a  great  proportion,  of  the  supplies  for  the 
year«    vritbin  the  year;    and    the  great 
qoestion  was,  how  far  it  was  proper  to  ex- 
tend   to  Ireland  that  system   which  had 
been  so^ong  acted  upon  in  this  country? 
These  vrere  his  impressions,   and  it  was 
•ome  satisfaction  fur  him  to  know  that  in- 
qoiry^  would   be  encouraged.     The  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  to  make  this 
ioqairy  was  desirable  in  every  point  of 
▼lew.    Their  report  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  for  Ireland,  either  to  pause 
on   the  present  system,  or  propose  new 
and  vigorous  measures  for  the  adoption  of 
Parliaaient.    It  was  a  subject  on  which 
he  was  most  anxious,  as  all  his  affections 
were  bound-  up  in  its  fate ;  and  he  earnest- 
ly reeommended  it  to  their  deliberation. 

Mr.  l^amell  did  not  wish  to  omit  this 
opportunity  of  giving  his  opinion  on  the 
whole  sys^m  of  With  Finance ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  he  would  not  confine  his  view 
to  a  few  late  occurrences,  but  embrace 
the  whole  period  since  the  Union  pro- 
moted by  the  noble  lord.  At  the  Union 
the  noble  lord  had  presented  certain  cal- 
culations to  the- Irish  parliament,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  ratio  of  contribution  and 
expenditure  between  the  countries.  In  ail 
ef  these,  in  his  opinion,  his  lordship  had 
been  mistaken ;  and  in  fixing  the  ratio  at 
the  proportion  of  Ireland  to  England  as  1 
to  9  in  war,  and  1  to  5  (which  he  after- 
wards changed  to  7|)  in  peace,  he  had 
contributed  to  all  those  evils  and  embar- 
rassment  which  now  oppressed  the  former 
country.  On  these  premises  it  appeared 
that  Ireland  had  been  paying  a  greater 
proportion  than  she  ought  to  have  done, 
(VOL  XIX.) 


and  the  eonaeqiMoce  was  the  increased 
degree  of  burdens  imposed  upon  her* 
Ireland  was  called  upon  to  provide  eleveur 
millions  for  the  annual  expenditure ;  tad 
yet  with  all  the  Uxes  that  could  be  im- 
posed, and  with  all  the  exertions  of  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  to  improve  the  re- 
venue (For  which  he  gave  him  full  credit) 
no  greater  produce  could  be  obtained  last  ' 
rear  than  3,600,000/.  and  the  former  vear 
four  and  a  half  millions.  It  struck  hims 
therefore,  that  the  real  and  sole  cause  of 
all  the  difficulty  under  which  the  finances 
of  Ireland  now  laboured,  was  that  error  in 
the  ratio  settled  at  the  period  of  the 
Union,  whichHiad  rendered  heavy  loans 
necessary  every  succeeding  year.  For 
this  reason,  he  wished  the  House  most  se- 
riously to  consider  the  true  cause  of  tjis^ 
evil,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  led 
away  to  apply  as  a  remedy  the  taxation 
of  this  country  by  analogy  to  Ireland. 
The  line  for  them  to  pursue  was,  to  cor- 
rect the  grand  error  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded, and  to  create  a  new  commercial 
system,  which  would  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity for  loans.  Another  great  consi- 
deration be  could  not  forbear  mentioning, 
as  a  way  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
Ireland— he  meant  the  general  system  of 
government. .  If  they  looked  for  great  re- 
venue from  Ireland,  as  from  this  country, 
they  must  extend  to  Ireland  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  British  constitution,  to  enable 
her  cheerfully  and  readily  to  meet  the  de« 
mand.  If  Ireland  was  to  pay  on  the  same 
principle  as  England,  she  ought  also  to. 
be  governed  on  the  same  principle.  Upon 
the  whole,  that  ail  these  matters  might.. 
have  due  and  mature  consideration,  he 
recpmmended  the  i|ppointmeut  of  a  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Afoy  was  glad  to  find  that  aTl  jpar- 
tief  concurred  in  the  expediency  or  an 
examination   of   the   subject.     He    ex- 
pressed his  conviction,  that  the  agricul- 
ture, the  trade,  the  habitations,  and  the 
riches  of  Ireland  had  been  trebled  since, 
the  UnioQ.    The  civilisation  of  the  coun-^ 
try  also  had  been  considerably  improved, 
particularly  in  the  north  of  Ireland.     He 
believed  there  was  no  country  where  the 
taxes  were  more  cheerfully  paid  ;  and  he  - 
attributed  the  defalcation  of  the  revenue 
to  negligence  in  the  collection,  and  to  the . 
prevalence    of  illicit   distillation.      He 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  would 
be  induced  to  withdraw  bis  motion,  in 
order  that  the  subject  might  be  submitted 
to  the  investigation  of  a  Committee. 

(2F/ 
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The  Chaneelht  qf  dk  Eacktgm^  ob- 
fervedy  that  both  tides  of  the  House  ngmui 
thai  the  subject  was  of  such  Importaiice 
aa  to  reader  it  necessary,  withoat  loss  ef 
timeff  to  proceed' to  an  inqoiry  vpon  it. 
He  sbouM'  regret  tfthe  rig^t  hon.  baroael 
persevered  in  proposing  his  Resolutions, 
as  his  right  hon.  friend  nad  demonstrated 
that  even  were  they  completely  aecnrate 
(which  they  were  not),  P^liament  coaKl 
wot  entertain  them  ai  present^  as  they 
were  founded  on  docnmefita  which  were 
not  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  members. 
The  proposition  therefore  waa  prematnre. 
Another  ground  of  objection  to  the  Beso- 
ktions  waa,  that  they  d^cribed^  only  a 
part  of  the  fact!,  and  abstained  from'  that 
coQnter*sta»ement  which  would  satisfy  the 
•otmtry.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  shewn 
that  thraverage  revenue  of  the  three  last 
years  in  Ireland  was  4,500,0001.  K  was  not 
Mir,  thereibre,  to  take  the  rerenoe  of  the 
'  last  year  atone,  and  to  state  it  at  5,600,0001. 
Be  apprehended  that  the  course  pointed 
eat  by  hit  right  hon.  friend  would  be 
flMiat  expedient,  namely,  that  as  soon  aa 
the  necessary  papers  were  belbre  the 
House,  and  as  soon  aa  the  termhwlion 
of  the  assises  in  Ireltod  wouM'  alfew  the 
members  for  tbat  country  to  retun^  to 
their  parliamenury  duty,  a  Select  Ctmi^ 
mtltee  should  be  appointed  lo  iftTestigate 
the  whole  of  this  great  subject,  and  to  af^ 
4>rd  Uy  the  House  the  dsta  on  which  they 
might  afterwards  act  He  trusted  there* 
fbre,  that  the  rfght  hon.  baronet,  by  with- 
drawing hia  motion,  wovld  pra^nt  the 
disagreeable  necessi^  of  mormg  the  pre- 
Tioua  question  upon  tt. 

Mr.  Bmkm  declared,  that  s  matter  of 
greater  importance,  or  one  wbieh  re> 
quired  more  serious  consideration!  had 
QeTer  been  agitated  in  that  Hbnse.  It 
was  most  material  that  it  should  be  ki> 
irrigated  at  a  time  when  the  House  couM 
act  on  the  result  of  that  inrestigation : 
and  that  time  must  be  at  an  early  period 
cf  the  session.  He  thought  great  praise 
due  to  the  right  hon.  baronet,  whose  ob- 
ject w»  onqueatfonably  gained.  Ilie  u- 
tention  of  the  House  was  completely 
attracted  to  this  important  snlject,  and 
could  not  be  diverted  from  it  At  the 
same  time  he  should  infinitely  preihr  the 
esiamtnation  by  a  Select  Committee.  Hh 
trosted  Chat  no  time  would  be  lost  in  the 
appointment  of  that  Committee,  and  at 
least  that  U  wouM  be  formed  before  the 
Baster  recess.  If  his  opinion*  had  any 
Vfeight  with  the  right  hon.  baroQC^  be 


would  advise  him  to  wtthdMiw^his  motioD  | 
for  it  would  be  a  matter  el  regret  that  tho 
House  shoofcl  diride,  when  k^ftict  thero 
was  no  actual  division  of  opiiMoa.  Ho 
was  glad  to  hear  of  the  improyamoBt  of 
the  agrie^nre  and  tvads  of  IreUmd;  hot 
was  astoniahed  at  tho  phenomenon  of  an 
attendant  foilure  in  ^  tevenoe.  Tbis 
foihire  he  attributed  to  negligence  in  tbo 
i  collection;  aadhe  was  penraaded  thai  tho 
'  revenue  misbt  bo  made  much  more  fiio* 
ductiire  without  any  increase  of  duties. 
He  was  eonvhiced  that  lazes,  sinular  to 
thoso*  caNed  war  taxes  in  Bngland,  wero 
most  applicable  to  Ireland.  They  wofo 
collected  at  a  cheaper  rato^  they  Ml  wiA 
a  diminished  weight  on  the  lowev  oidan^ 
and  there  was  comparatiTely  hot  fewmoam 
of  evading  them.  Retermg  to  tbo  ap» 
pointment  of  a  Cbmmittee,  he  stated  it 
as  hia  opinioD,  that  it  eouM  not  be  de« 
kiyed  wiMI  any  prospect  of  real  advantage^ 
beyond  the  latter  end  of  next  monib. 

Mn  #teer,  in  ezplanatien,  declared 
thal»  89  soon  as  the  motion  before  tho 
House  should  be  disposed  oi,  it  waabis  in* 
tentien  to  give  notice  of  the  day  on  whfeh 
ho  wotdd  move  the  appoinfinent  of  a  Gon^ 
mittee. 

Mr.  piommby  said,  he  did  riot  eibo  to 
tench  on  the  situation  of  Broland,  or  on 
the  bestcourse  of  proceeding  to  be  adopted' 
with  lespect  to  that  conntry.  These  con* 
siderattons  he  would  postpone  to  the 
proper  period.  All  thibgs  considered,  he 
thought  it  would  be  advisable  for  hia 
right  hon.  friend  to  withdraw  his-  motion; 
Km  then  he  trusted  that  ho  wouhf  move 
for  the  immediate  appointment  of  a  Conir 
mitlee  ;•  or  if  not  immediately,  for  tho  ap- 
pointment of  a  Coounittee,  at  least  not* 
later  than  the  end  of  this  or  the  beginning 
of  next  month.  As  to  the  presence  of 
Irish  memberSf  he  did  not  seethe  neces- 
sity of  waiting  for  their  return;  for  he 
deckred,  that  he  would  rather  see  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  composed  of 
British,  than  of  bish  members.  If  the 
appointment  of  the  Cbmmittee  were  post- 
poned until  the  return  of  all  the  Trish 
memben»  and  until  the  production  of  alt 
the  official  doeumenta,  the  consequence 
must  be,  either  that  the  Committee  could 
come  to  no  oonchiaion  in  the  present 
session,  or  that  the  session  most  be  incon- 
venieilltl^  prolonged  for  the  sola  purpose 
of  allowing  die  Uommittoe  time  to  make 
their  report 

'  Mr.  W.  Smkh  was  far  the  early  appoikit- 
ment  of  a  Committee,  and  for  imparting:  to 
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Sir  A  Hetfort  moM  «bt  take  up  tfai 

I  •(  tii«  House  bt  aanrtfiDg  the  niMiy 

i  Md  bMB  lOMle  in  im 


of  thto  eroiiiifft  «iid  wkich  wti* 
01  fvratatioiit  Mit  would 


tb*  JeoTfof  the  Hoiiee«  lo  witUrew 
oa  th«  ditoct 


tfut  Iw  ikottld  bo  U  libertj  ii 

( of  0  Sated  Co»- 


e^  lAs&dbfMT  iridj,  ho 
to  the  wkbdraw^ 


Tbo 
would  oertaiaiy 
Mig  of  ilie  Boiion  of  ibe  rigbl 
bot  set  M  no  pffofcfibed  me« 
poeoeedingliebowlbol  tbo 
Ml  tbo  piociee  tuoo  lor  th^ 
of  tbo  CoBMoblee^  wbco  ho 
loptodbr 

Tbo  Sptuktfy  wbo  obeerredy 
wbolber  on 


Hoi 


rAooldnotbovo  loon  to  witb«- 
dmw  m*  MtioiifWOi  not  doboteobkf  If 
iny  siogle  meabor  dieieniod»  loove  oooM 
Ml  be  flprooled.  The  Syeoker  then  pot 
tbo  qnestieBf  end  no  ditsoDtIng  foiee  betng 
boord,  be  dooknd  thai  the  right  hon. 
bnionet  bod  tomvo  to  withdrew  his  OKition. 
TboCTwwiHsrqflik  Aoiefow  obsenred, 
tkot  bo  corteittly  OMeot  to  express  his 
4iaesnt»  if  the  leove  woe  to  be  granted  on 
tbo  ondeistanding  wished  for  by  the  right 


Tbo  iSJMakrreplitd,  that  the  right  hon. 
gont.  ought  to  hofe  marked  his  dissent  by 
mm  oudiUo  negative. 

Sir  /.  Nemp9tf$  oriffinai  nation  being 
thoioloio  withdrawn,  he  proceeded  im- 
SMdialely  to  moTOt ''  That  the  se? oral  Ao- 
coonte  and  other  Papers*  presented  to  the 
House*  during  this  Session  of  Parliament, 
ffolativo  to  the  Public  Incomo  and  Ex- 
ponditoro  of  Ireland^  be  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  a  Select  Commitieo,  and 
that  the  Committoe  be  instructed  to  exa* 
nuM  into  the  sauM,  and  10  report  the  same 
lo  tbo  House/' 

Ifr.  Stcrtimy  Jfyda*  said,  hod  he  under- 
atood  the  question,  he  woold  not  hate  oon- 
sented  to  the  motion  being  withdrawn. 
The  motion  now  made  appeared  to  him 
most  extraordinary.  The  right  hon. 
baronet  had  neror  thouxht  of  the  appoint- 
■otti  of  a  Committee ;  bat  on  the  ^neral 
senso  of  the  House,  appearing  to  bo  that 
wav,  his  right  hon*  friend  bad  said,  if  the 
right  hon.  baronet  woold  withdraw  his 
'  a,  ho  would  pledge  the  gotemment 
thoaimoinimontoi  this  Con- 
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thong|itheo.boronei 
foftooth  urouM  take  it  out  of  the  boide  rf 
his  fight  hon.  friend  (bean  bear  1  fromtbo 
O|>po«ition.)  He  would  wish  to  boar  wbil 
objoetioo  could  bo  made  to  this  stotiment 
tell  as  frir  as  bis  parliamentary  otporieneb 
wenl»  thoro  was  no  exmnpla  kit  such  b 
preceediog. 

Mr.  ilfqr  M^'id*  dMi  thai  wbtub  appearad 
lately  a  compact  on  all  sides,  bad  nour  bOb 
a  party  qoesiton.  -These  parlies  did 
M  honour.  Their  time  was  too 
occupied  with  them ;  and  bo  do* 
precoted  any  dispuls  as  lo  the  irtTial 
matter  wbo  was  to  nominate  b  Committer 
which  tbo  House  wonM  iabo  cere  was  pio» 


iVo  ObaofOof  %f  tkt  Stekgrner  said# 
tbo  hon.  gent,  was  rixbl  in  thinking  thai 
these  party  tricks  did  them  no  credit. 
Ho  bowed  lo  the  ebabr;  but  having  itiN 
pressed  ateome  lenjf^  his  dissent  to  tbo 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  il 
was  only  through  mistake  that  he  deemed 
it  unnecessary  to  say  *«  Ne»''  as  oarlr  on 
putting  the  question  as  bo  ou^t  to  naro 
done.  He  concluded  by  givmg  a  direul 
negaiif  0  to  the  moiion. 

Mr.  R.  Sham  wu  for  the  appoiatmeM 
of  the  Commifkoe  aa  early  as  possible,  aa 
if  it  was  put  off,  the  opportunity  for  this 
important  ioTestigation  would  oomo  loo 
late  to  bo  of  sertieo  to  the  country. 

Mr.  FoiUr  pot  it  to  the  feeling  of  the 
House,  if  it  was  not  the  general  custom, 
when  gOTomment  wore  willing  to  uka 
the  necessary  steps,  that  the  oMasoro 
should  bo  left  in  their  hands.  Ho  was  not 
for  delay,  nor  for  a  Committee  altogether 
Irish.  He\ wished  for  the  collectire  sense 
and  wisdom  of  the  English  also,  as  this 
was  not  a  question  solely  aflecting  IrOi^ 
landrbut  the  empire  at  large,  as  if  Ire* 
land  could  not  pay  her  loan^  England 
most.  On  these  grounds,  he  would  mora 
the  proYious  question,  as  a  mode  not  of 
objecting  to  the  motion,  but  of  getting  rid 
of  a  course  which  he  most  say  was  libs 
taking  the  question  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  person  wbo  originally  proposed  it. 

Mr.  Bmkm  did  not  wish  to  pmss  the. 
nomination  of  the  Committee,  on  the  no* 
derstanding  that  it  woold  be  done  in  about 
a  week  from  tbb  time;  hot  whoorer 
named  iw  the  country  was  indebted  to  the 
right  hon.  baronet  alone  for  bringing  tbo 
important  topic  under  consideration. 

air  J.  Newpmi  read  the  names  he  meant 
to  propose,  to  shew  that  he  had  not  tMon 
gaided  in  iiis  immination  by  any  ihmf 
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like  DUty  freltng.^Tb^3r  were  Iheie: 
Mr«  Fofller,  Mr.  Perceval,  Mr  FonMnby , 
Mr.  BMiket^LordCastlereagh/Mr.PameU^ 
Mr.  HoBkiflMA,  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Tighe, 
Mr.  Grattttn,  Colonel  Barry,  Mr.  Leslie 
Foster,  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Doblin,  Mr.  Wei- 
4esley  Pole,  Mr.  William  Blliot,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Whitbrcad,  Mr.  Henry.  'Thornton, 
Mr.  Nicholas  Vansittart;  Mr.  William 
€lmith.  Sir  John  Newport.  . 

Lord  Cankreagh  would  rather,  have  the 
Committee  nominated  to-night  than  agree 
to  any  injorloaa  delay;  but  he  taw  no 
bvil  that  coold  reralt  from  the  short  period 
proposed  byliii  fight  hon.  friend.  In  a 
measure  on  which  bis  hopes  were  so  san- 
guinejhe  did  not  wish  that  the  House 
diottjd  as  it  were  be  taketo  by  surprise, 
nor  did  it  appear  to  him  to  be  quite  par- 
liamentary to,take  the  proposition  out  of 
ihe  hand  of  the  person  most  responsible. 
•  The  House  then  dmded,  when  there 
appeared — 

For  the  Motion 44* 

For  the  previous  Question 71 

'    Majority  against  the  Motion... ..    -^27 

Printers'  Bill.]  Mr.  Henry  ilforrtii  rose, 
pursuant  to  a  notice  which  be  had  given 
•a  few  days  before.  H4  reminded  the 
House  he  had  then  stated  it  to  be  his  inten- 
tion to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
explain  and  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the 
3Qih  of  his  present  Majesty,  which  at  pre- 
.■ent  was  felt  wery  heavily  by  printers,  pub- 
lishers, and  otners  connected  with  the 
Eressof  this  country.  He  hoped  the  motion 
e  intended  to  make  would  meet  with  no 
opposition,  when  his  motives  were  known 
suid  his  intentions  folly  understood  by  the 
•House,  llie  act  in  question  was  passed  at 
a  period  when  certain  societies  were  in 
existence,  against  which  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  guard,  by  preventing  their 
privately* disseminating  seditious  writings. 
The  act  appeared  to  have  been  passed  in  a 
moment  of  hurry»  as  it  went  to-  punish  not 
merely,  the  guilty,  but  all  connected  with 
the  trade  of  printing.  All  persons  acting 
as  printers^  booksellers,  &c.  were  obliged 
by  this  act  to  give  not  only  their  n'kmes 
and  residence,  but  tha  minutest  particulars 
relative  to  the  place  of  their  abode.  A 
distinct  penalty  was  incurred  by  every 
single  hand-bill  or  pamphlet  in  which  the 
most  insignificant  word  relating  thereto, 
was  omitted.  However  unintentional  such 
omission  might  be  proved  to  be,  no  discre- 
tion was  given  to  the  magistrates  to  decide, 
according  to  the  peculw  merits  of  the 


FrkierJiBUL  ^  [MO 

case,  but.  they  were  •  Areetod  to  oonTict 
the  printer,  and  cast  him  in  the  penalty  of 
20/.  for  every  handobitl  or  pamphlet  so 
published ;  uid.  those  parties,  who  in  way 
ca^  might  think  themselves  aggrieved  by 
such  decisions,  were  not  enabh^  to  make 
an  appeal  from  them  at  the  quarter  aee- 
sions.  This,  he  thought,  was  felt  to  be 
the  cause  of  evils  which  bad  not  been  antU 
eipated  b^  the  House,  at  the  tim&of  the 
passing  of  the  act.  He.  did  •  not  mean  lo 
move  that  it  should  be  repealed  altogether; 
and'  be  should  ground  the  motion  he 
intended  to  submit  to  the  Hoose  for 
explaining  and  amending  the  said  act^  oa 
a  statement  of  certain  instances  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  in  which  unfortiK 
nate  persons  had^sofferedpreat  inconve- 
niences* through  the  provisions  of  the  act 
being  such  as  he  had  described.  Tho 
first  case  he  sboukl  mention  was  that  of 
an  individual  respecting  whom  informa* 
tlon  had  been  given,  which  subjected  hint 
to  penalties  amounting  to  more  than^  tho 
enonnous  sum  of  100,000/. ,  The  hon.  and 
learned  gent,  here  read  a  passage  from  tho 
evidence  which  had  been  given,  in  order 
to  shew  the  House  with  what  views  sucb 
informations  were  preferred,  and  also  to 
let  them  see  how  some  persons  had  been 
entrapped  into  a  violation  of  the  law.. 
From  this  it  appeared  that  certain  persons^ 
knowing  there  were  many  numbers  of  aa 
edition  of  the  works  of  Cicero,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Klsevir  edition, 
without  title-pages,  went  about  to  dififerent 
printers  to  get  title-pages  printed^- under 
the  preUnce  of  wanting  them  to. make,  tho 
work  complete.  It  was  quite  impossible 
to  think  that  to  these  title-pages  the 
address  of  the  printer  would  be  allowed  to 
be  affixed.  One  printer,  however,  more 
alive  than  the  others  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  had  put  his  name  and  place  of 
abode  on  the  title-pages  he  had  thus  been 
employed  to  print.  This  would  not  do,  as 
it  was  obvious  sucb  title-pages  were  worse 
than  useless,  as  they  at  once  went  to  prove 
the  work  was  not  what  it  purported  to  be, 
the  Elzevir  edition.  The  others  who  were 
applied  to  in  this  manner,  did  not  act  with 
the  same  precaution,  and  in  consequence 
penalties  amounting  to  more  th^n  100,000/. 
were  incurred.  The  witness  examined  as 
to  the  fact,  had,  after  stating  tho  cireum* 
stonces  of  the  case,  distinctly  admitted  that 
he  had  got  them  printed  for  the  very  pur* 
pose  of  giving  information  of  the  law 
having  been  violated.  What  was  the  con« 
sequenceof  aii  thia?  The magift|fte» nal 
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Mnf  mipowtred  bvthe  act  to  ezarcite 
bis  owftdiieretm  ia  tbe^cwe,  mod  ihe  party 
not  being  able  to  appeal  at  the  quarter 
aeaiieiit,  the  Ibrmer,  to  protect  the  indm- 
daal,  had  hinuelf  been  obliged  to  ▼iolate 
Ihe  law.  Now  after  this,  he  woold  ask  if 
some  alteration  ought  not  to  be  made,  and 
if  such  was  ihe  situation  in  which  a 
nagistrate o^ghi to  be  placed?  Another 
person,  who  had  been  anzioas  to  conform 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  parliament, 
had  incurred  a  penalty  by  the  omission  of 
m  single  word.  Proposals  had  heen  issued 
rapecting  the  pebMoetion  of  some  new 
military  work.  The  person  employed  on 
this  occasion  had  put  his  name,  and  place 
ef  ahode,  '*  Pktemoster-row, "  but  he  had 
inadTertently  omitted  the  word''  London.'' 
Shortly  after,  as  the  act  required  the  name 
of  the  town  as  well  as  the  street,  the  printer 
baring  issued  from  his  press  a  thousand 
copies  of  the  article  in  question,  wu  called 
up  to  GoiMhall  to  shew  cause  why  he 
should  not  pay  the  sum  of  90,0001.  for 
penalties  so  -^  incurved.  These  facts,  he 
really  thought,  were  almost  enough  to 
make  it  felt  by  every  one,  that  seme  altera- 
tion- of  the  act  was  necessary.  It  was 
true  it  might  be  said  the  otHs  he  com- 
plained of  had  been  subsequently  coun- 
teracted, in  some  degree,  by  an  act  passed 
to  indemnify  persons  sufiering  under  the 
operation  of  this  law ;  but  was  this  a  sys- 
tem to  be  praised,  which  called  for  indem- 
nity for  those  who  had  violated  the  law  ? 
Was  it  not  better  to  amend  the  act  than 
thus  to  come  forward  from  time  to  time 
with  a  bill  of  indemnity  ?  He  would  now 
state  the  case  of  an  individtfal  who  had 
been  convicted  of  violating  this  law,  and 
cast  in  penalties  amounting  to  20,000/. 
whose  conduct  bad  been  as  little  ohjec« 
tionable  as  either  of  those  he  had  already 
mentioned:,  some  addresses  had  been 
published  at  Southampton  by  the  bakers 
of  that  place  to  the  people  of  the  town. 
The  magistrates  there,  as  in  London,  regu- 
late the  price  of  bread,  on  inspecting  the 
proper  returns,  kc.  They  had  done  so 
-im  one  occasion,  when  the  bakers  finding 
that,  in  conseqoenceof  their  decision,  they 
must  lose  on  each  sack  of  flour  the  sum  of 
U.  5d.  thought  proper  publicly  to  state 
-the  case,  and  submitted  the  hardships  of 
which  they  complained  to  the  oonsidera- 
tion  of  the  town.  A  person  of  the  name 
of  Cunningham,  who  is  a  printer,  was 
then  absent  from  Southampton,  having 
gone  to  Portsmouth:  1000  of  these 
I  wein  wanted  immediatety,  as  it 
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wu  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
bakers  that  their  case  should  be  made  pub« 
lie  as  soon  as  possible.  They  were  accord* 
ingly  printed  off,  and  information  was  im* 
mediately  given  that  the  provisions  of  the 
act  were  in  some  measure  accidentally  vio* 
lated;  and  in  consequence  the  prints, 
though  absent  at  the  time,  was  convicted, 
and  cast  ll0,000i.  in  penalties.  The  mMfis- 
urate  had  no  power  of  discretion  to  mooify 
the  sentence,  and  all  he  could  de  was  to 

iiromise  to  write  to  the  Secretaiy  of  Stale 
or  the  home  department ;  which,  he'iui- 
derstood,  had  since  been  done,  and  the 
printer  relieved.  Li  such  a  case,  however^ 
though  the  individual  might  never  b» 
called  upon  by  government  for  the  penalty 
thus  incurred,  the  evil  did  not  appear  t# 
be  done  away.  It  was  to  be  remembered* 
that  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  in*  / 
former  was  entitled  to  a  moiety  of  the 
pwalties recovered;  and  though  the  mani 
miffht  never  be  called  upon  tor  what  km 
had  heen  sentenced  to  pay  to  the  King,  h* 
questioned  if  the  informer  could  not  com*' 
mence  an  action  for  'his  moiety,  and,  imr 
such  a  case,  the  unfortunate  individual 
mif  ht  be  doomed  to  rot  in  gaol  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  davs.  He  comd  state  fiftjr 
other  cases  in  which  persons  might  bn 
cast  in  heavy  penalties^  where  no  socii 
thing  as  the  act  was  intended  to  guard 
against  could  be  proved.  He  bad  seen 
papers  relating  to  nospital  vacancies^  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  directors,  &c.  ;  arti- 
cles relating  to  parties  in  that  House; 
papers  where  the  name  was  printed  on 
one  side,  when  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  it  should  be  printed  on  the  four  $ 
and  others  in  which  omissions  appeared 
of  the  most  trifling  nature,  which  subjected 
those  connected  with  the  press  to  severe 
penalties.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
feel  the  propriety  of  that  which  he  sug- 
gested, and  without  going  at  all- into  the 
original  act,  give  the  magistrates  a  discre- 
tionary power,  or  the  parties  who  felt  ag« 
grieved  a  right  to  appeal  at  the  quarter 
sessions.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  go 
beyond  these  two  points,  but  in  one  instance. 
The  proprietors,  printers,  and  publishers 
of  newspapers  were  at  present  on  a  better 
footing  than  the  printers  of  band*biMs  and 
pamphlets,  as  the  whole  of  their  impres- 
sion made  but  one  oflence.  If  a  libel 
were  printed  to-  morrow,  in  any  newspaper, 
and  a  thousand  numbers  of  it  were  circu- 
lated, the  whole  would  coniititute  but  one 
oflence.  He  did  not  see  why  they  should 
have  thisadvantago  over  the  pimtera  of 
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IMttphkUand  baad-bilU,  Mid  ht  thottU 
therefore  piiopQie  eoaie  errangemeat  ft« 
pbctng  tbote  lait  meniioiied  on  ihe  fame 
footing  Ml  that  reapect  as  the  former.  He 
ceocMded  by  •  moving  for  leare  to  bring  in 
a  BiU  to  explain  ami  aaiend  piTrt  of  ike 
I9th  of  hi^preMttt  Majesty. 

Lord  PolkeiUmc  s^ooded  the  motion. 

The  Ckmceiifr^  ihe  Bjatfquer  woold 
net  oppose  i^  motion,  bat  he  thdaght  it 
rather  hard  ijbat  the  legislature  abould  be 
casiplaiaed  of  after  making  certain  ar- 
rangements for  the  regalatioB  of  any  trade* 
if  tbov  tnadTertencies  o4'  individuals  wNure 
pnnished ;.  when  the  act,  like  that  alladed 
tOj  was  perfectly  easy  to  be  understood. 

Mr*  JSray  Smiik  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
BilU  for  he  thoegbt  what  had  been  staled 
was  wrgMmaUmn  ed  komman;  and  that 
of  the  aaaemhly  he  addressed*  there  might 
be  three«fonrths.  of  them  sufcyect  to  thai 
penaltiea  which  the  act  imposed,  and 
which  might  take  their  whole  fiMtnnea  to 
pay«  Many  of  them  circulated  a  great 
wmber  of  printed  receipts  for  renti^ 
which  receipii  were  equally  liable,  witk 
•U  'other  printed  p*pen^  to  the  penalties, 
tad  all  their  rents  might  not  be  compe^ 
lent  to  the  payment  of  them.  He  could 
mention  a  ridicnlous  circoamtance.  He 
had  the  honour  of  being  attached  to  a 
jjpeiU,  who  had  printed  oaths,  which  they 
circalated  to  each  fraeman.  The  prints 
ing  of  these  oaths  was  very  ancient,  and 
there  was  no  name  put  to  them;  and  he 
verily  believed  that  all  these  oms  (oaths 
of  allegiance)  that  were  circalated  since 
^e  passing  of  the  act,  might  be  said  to 
be  liable  to  the  penalty. 

Mr.  i>.  Gidify  was  of  opinion  that  some 
distinction  ought  to  be  made  between 
papers  aod  pamphlets  of  a  pemicioos 
tendency,  and  those  of  a  difierent  descrip* 


Mr.  W.  Smiik  contended,  that  the  pro* 
visons  of  the  ac^rmight  not  be  so  easily 
Imown  by  those  whom  they  might  alieci^ 
as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seem- 
ed to  think.  He  had  jost  had  a  paper  put 
into  his  hands,  which  had  been  israed  by 
tlie,  right  hoA.  gentleman  himself,  whidi 
was  liable  to  be  aflfected  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  and  it  was  probable  that  he 
had  incarred  the  penalties  imposed  by 
the  act,  in  athoosand  similar  instances. 

Mr.  Mmrim  made  a  farther  observation 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  pamphlet 
printer  over  that  of  .the  printer  or  a  newa- 
paper.  The  former,  in  addition  to  the 
penalties  incorred  by  failii^  to  obierve 


the  regnlatiiwn  of  the  scW  was  UaUe  to  km  * 
presecnted  for  a  libel,  if  the  hand-bills  or* 

K^^hlets  he  published  contmaed  omb..--* 
ve  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  BilL 

B017SB  or  vntm. 

LiBsaTT  OF  CoNacixitfoB  Biu»]  Bari 
Simkope  addressed  their  lordships  on  the 
great  fitness  and  propriety  of  enaetinf,  by 
a  separate  legislative  previsioiw  the  pro« 
position  he  brought  forvf ard  on  a  foraaer 
evening,  and  proposed  as  a  elanse  or  rider 
to  the  Mutiny  Bill.  The  tiUe  of  the  Bill 
he  new  proposed  to  introdnce  was*  **  Afk 
Act  for  the  better  securing  Libeiiy  ef 
Conscience.'' 

The  £arl  of  Lmetpeol  did  not  object  to 
the  first  reading  of  the  Bill,  bat  reserved 
to  himself  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  lentimenls  wiih  respect  to  such  a  mea- 
sure on  a  sobaeqaent  stage.  Hecontiaoed^ 
hewefer,  to  think  that  such  ji  leg islatm 
prDTision  was  wholly  unnecessary. 

The  Bill  being  read  a  first  tlms^  the 
noblp  mover  named  an  early  dav  for  ita 
second  reading,  which  the  noble  lerd  on 
the  woolsack  thinking  too  eoon. 

Earl  AaaAqpi  arged,as  areason  to  thn 
contrary,  the  extrease  brevity  of  the  Bill^ 
which,  contained  bnt  two  clausesb  and.waa 
very  unlike  those  cloak*bags  of  aels,  whieb 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  was  used  lo.«^ 
He  notified  his  intention  to  move  the  so* 
oond  reading  of  the  Bill  on  Tuesday. 

Debtox  nr  tbk  MAasBAUXA  Paisox.] 
Lord  HoUoMd  rose  to  move,  pnrsoant  to 
notice,  for  the  printing  of  the  evidence 
and  the  verdict  given  at  the  inqoisition  of 
the  coroner  of  iMirry,  on  the  view  of  tho 
bodv  of  the  unfortunate  man  who  died 
in  the  Marshalsea  prison.  The  noble  lord 
pre&ced  his  motion  with  a  variety  of  ob« 
servationf,  tending  to  shew  the  propriety 
of  the  proceeding  he  recommended,  and 
also  of  a  further  investigation  into  the  bu* 
siness.  There  appeared  to  him,  on  hia 
view  6f  the  evidence,  a  deme  of  incon* 
sistency  between  what  had  been  so  deli* 
vered,  and  the  verdict  pronenoced  by  the 
jury.  A  degree  of  mystery  seemed  to 
hang  upon  it,  and  even  in  jostice  to  tho 
jury,  the  proceedings,  he  thooght,  shooM 
be  printed,  and  the  whole  case  fiirtber  in- 
vestigated. Were  hirinterferanoe  on  tho 
present  occasion  attended  with  no  ether 
efiect  than  to  call  the  attention  of  the  le- 
gislature generally  to  the  atole  ef  the  pri* 
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wMm,  bewai  itlMeA  llM  kw  arfecvoun 
if9oM  Mt  be  wMhr  ^^^^m.  He  Sd  net 
meiiQ  la  afetrilHite  mule  to  toy  iBdividnal 
wkb  ntpect  ta  the  aetuM  state  of  the  pri* 
aoA  in  mieslieih  or  to  impugn  the  Imnia- 
<Mty>  of  the  keeper  ef  the  prnoa«  b«t  the 
atme  of  the  prison,  as  ^  the  baiMingj  and 
want  of  accoflHaedalienj  was  snob  a*  to 
vender  k  improper  fer  the  pwrpose  ibr 
wiidl  it  wat  designed. 

The  Ebm^I  of  Ayle^fijird  made  a  few  ob- 
■enratiena  in  consequence  of  wbat  fell 
Drom  the  noble  lord.  He  expneesed  his 
desire  Ibr  every  proper  inTestigation  to  be 
made  into  the  allUr  altaded  to>  and  his 
Indiridtei  wiHtngnest  to  eserl  himself  to 
thai  ond ;  hot  be  soggested  that  the  appone* 
■wat  of  a  Committee  to  inquire  weald  be 
a  moeb  more  eAcaeiotM  mode.  His  i6rdi> 
abipalso  observed,  that  the  bniMingf  and 
aepairs'  alMed  to  by  the  nohh  lord,  for 
tftio  better  accommodation  of  the  prisoners, 
fiero  in  considerable  forwardness. 

ARer  a  short  explanation  frenr  lord 
Holland,  and  n  few  worde  from  lord  EU 
knboroegb,  the  motion  fyr  the  printing  of 
the  ferdicf  and  eridene^  was  agreed  to, 
and  a  CommiCtee  of  Inquiry  appointed. 

SofcEAae  on  Bmoc  TbiiBin.]  Lord 
GrmmUt  said  be  sbooM  beg  leave,  befMre 
iMs  lordships  proceeded  to  the*  order  of 
the  dby,  Ho  call  their  attention  to  a  cir- 
camstanee  which  appeared  to  himr  of  the 
atmost  importance.  Wbat  be  wat  about 
to  advert  to,  every  man  was  acouiinted 
with,  namely  I,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  havfnjg- taken  upon  themselves  to 
exercise  the  highest  prerogative  of  the 
sovereignv  i^  less  than*  to  raise  ihe  diBno- 
mination  of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm, 
and  by  the  adVice  of  o  Committee  of  the 
King^s  pvivy  eouneiL  Hb  cenfBssed  that 
all  the  ideasbe  had  formed  of  the  monarcbjr 
under  whiich'  we  lived*,  and  even  all-  hts 
Ideae  of  the  parliamentary  constitution'  of 
the  country,  were  erroneous,  if  the  mea- 
sure to  which  ho' alluded*  were  justifiable. 
It  was  iurther  to  be  considered,  that  diese 
steps  were  taken  without  evenrelbrring^to 
or  consulting  parlisnient ;  and  tbis'  too  at 
a>  moment  when  the  House  of  Cbmmons 
was  actually  engsgod  m  the  consideration 
of  the  subject.  He  proposed' to- move  (br 
a  copT  of  the  RiMKylution  of  the*  Directors, 
in  order  to  brmg  the  facts  of  the  case  re^ 
golarly  under  the  purview  of  the  House, 
and  to  enable  ibeir  lordships  to  fi>nn'  their 
opihions,  not  enly^  upon-  the  particolbr 
loeasurei  bxt  upon  the  fasatsabjeet  con** 
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nectedwMiit.  It  must  be  pMn  that  the 
monied  circulation  of  the  country  was  un* 
conMitutionally  interfered  "with,  when  such 
stepe  wore,  taken  to  increase  its  denomhia«» 
tion*  Ho  was  aware  of  the  wretched 
quibble  attempted  to  be  interposed ;  he 
meant  that  the  Dbllan  in  mnversal:  circn* 
tation  as  coin,  would,  by  noble  lords  op* 
posife,  be  regardied,  on  tbis  occasion,  not 
as  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  but  inere^ 
1^  as  Bank  tekens;  but  this  was  a  rabter« 
ni|[e  which  he  trusted  would  not  be  at>» 
tended  to  in  the  consideratioir  of  this  most 
important  business.  Hit  lordlBhfp  conclud- 
ed by  moving  for  the  production  of  a  copy 
of  the  Itesohition  or  the  Gofernor  and 
Directors  of  the  Btok  of  Enghnd,  for 
raising  the  denomination  of  BankTokens^ 
or  DollarB,  now  in  circulation,  &c.-«0^ 
the  question  being  put. 

Earl  BmhmrH  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  the  subject  being  brought  forward,  as 
no  persons  could  be  more  anxioooforits 
investigation  than  the  members  of  his 
Majesty's  government,  who  leadity  took 
all  the  respensibilHy  on  themselves.  With 
respect  to  one  pointed  remark  of  his  noble 
friend^  he  must  observe,  that  any  man 
must  plainly  see  the  difiersnce  between 
the  regular  current  coin  of  the  realm,  is* 
sned  by  his  Majesty,  and  the  Tokens  of 
the  Bonk,  which  were  only  to*  be  regarded 
in  the  teme  light  as  Banlb-notes.  He  must 
take  that  opportunity  to  protest  against 
any  conchision  drawn  from  ilhis  measure, 
as  to^the  depreeration  of  Bank  paper;  aR 
that  coul<>  be  inferred  from  the  transac- 
tion', weearisein'the'price'ofsilTer.  ThA 
might  be  attributed  tb  various  causes^  es^ 
peetally,  perhaps,  to*  an  ihcteased  demand 
ibr  that  precious  metal,  but  it  couhf,  by 
no  means,  beattribnted  t«r  any  dbprecia^ 
tion  of  itie  notes  issued  by*the  Bmri^. 

The  Eari  of  Loudb-db^  entertained'  a 
diflei  ent  opinion  upon*  the*  subject^  and  re- 
ferred to  some  instances  in  history;  where, 
hr  cases  nearly  similhr,such'transactiona  ' 
were  held  to  involve  a  deprecfetion  of  the 
paper  currene3r.  He  coincided  wi^  hn 
noble  friend,  with  respect  to^the  identity 
of  the  dollars  so  circulated  with  the  eur^ 
rent  coin  of  the  reahn.  Such  a  miserabib 
attempt  at'  distinction,  was,  ne  observed, 
amply  refuted  by  Locke,  and  other  inteK- 
ligent  writers  upon  the  subject. 

Lord*  Qtammti  in  reply;  observed,  ^t 
the  time  would  come  when  the  Bank  Br» 
rectors  would  have  to  answer  for  their 
conduct  with  respect  to  other  matters,  as 
well  as  that  in  question;  bat  in  the  pre- 
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lent  instance,  ihe  King's  goyernment/  hj 
their  conduct  in  the  transaction,  were  to 
be  considered  as  parties,  as  they  lent  their 
advice  and  authority  to  the  Bank  Direc* 
tors;  and  the  coin  alluded  to,  it  appeared, 
vas  also  circulated  under  the  authority  of 
his  Majesty's  government. 

Earl  Bailmrst,  in  explanation,  denied 
the  inference,  that  bis  Majesty's  govern- 
ment  had  declared. them  a  legal  tender. 

Lord  EUenbcfough  took  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, that  such  a  step  was  not  recularly 
in  the  power  of  ministers.  By  the  law 
and  the  constitution,  that  power  was  vested 
elsewhere. 

The  Earl  of  Roa  made  some  observa- 
tions with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  paper 
currency,  particularly  in  Ireland,  where 
It  was  in  far  more  favourable  a  state  than 
some  noble  lords  seemed  to  think.  The 
issdesof  the  Bank  of  Ireland  had  narrowed 
considerably  since  the  investigation  took 

Silace;  the  state  of  the  exchange  with 
relstnd  was  improved ;  and  the  difference 
between  a  guinea  and  Bank  paper  was,  in 
that  country  lately,  only  four-pence. 

The  Earl  of  LaudcrMe  adverted  to  the 
causes  of  the  improved  state  of  the  Bank  of 
^  Ireland  currency,  as  alluded  to  by  the 
*  noble  earl ;  it  was  principally  to  be  at« 
trifafiited  to  the  great  reduction  of  the  issue 
of  Bank  of  Ireland  notes,  which  took  place 
soon  after  the  inquiry. 

Earl  Slanhcpe  entertained  similar  senti- 
ments with  noble  lords  on  his  side  of  the 
House,  respecting  the  recent  conduct  of 
the  bank  directors.  He  reprobated  it  as  a 
transaction  of  which  the  foulest  advantages 
might  be  made,  in  case  of  the  directors 
having  given  private  notice  to  their  friends 
of  their  intention  to  raise  the  price  .of 
dollars  upon  such  a  day.  There  had  been 
cases  as  bad.  It  was  known  that  seme  in- 
dividuals had  by  som^  means  extricated 
certain  secrets  from  Mr.  Pitt*  when  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  by  means  of  such  se- 
crets, they  bad  acquired  large  properties. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  as  was 
also  a  motion  for  an  Address  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  prayings  That  copies  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment and  the  Bank  of  England,  on 
the  occasion  in  question,  be  laid  before 
the  House. 

Dbpbncx  of  Portcgal.]  The  order  of 
the  day  for  the  consideration  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  Message  on  this  subject  being 
moved,  the  Message  was  read  by  the  derk, 
after  which 
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The  Marquis  Wdkdeg  nwe,  for  the  pnr* 
pose  of  moving  an  Address  to  his  Royal 
Highness  on  the  occasion.  It  was  one,  he 
observed,  on  whieb  he  naturally  expected 
that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  general  concurrence  of  their  lordships, 
would  be  signified.  The  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  message  referred, 
were  of  indisputable  notoriety,  and  the 
poliey  and  wisdom  of  the  measure  to  be 
proposed  rested  upon  principles  of  pub- 
lic iaitbi  and  incontrovertible  grounds  of 
public  wisdom.  '  On  these  grounds,  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  discussion,  it  would 
be  the  less  necessary  to  enter  into  the  reaaona 
upon  which  his  Royal  Highness  founded  hia 
expectations  of  receiving  the  general  con* 
currence  and  support  of  their  lordships. 
They  all  knew  and  should  feel,  that  the 
present  moment  was  the  very  crisis  cMf 
the  fortunes  of  our  magnanimous  ally ; 
she  was  in  the  very  zenith  ^f  her  exer*  ^ 
tions,  co-operating  with  us  against  the 
common  enemy ;  and  sorely  it  was  impos- 
sible to  think  that  an  idea  or  a  desire  could 
be  entertained  of  checking  or  suspending 
the  successful  progress  of  our  common 
exertions.  The  exertions  made  by  Por« 
tugal,  independent  of  the  aid  she  received 
fro.m  this  country,  were  of  themselves 
considerable  ;  but  how  much  more  effi-» 
cacions  these  may  be  rendered  with  due 
assistance  from  this  country,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  what  was  now  well  known  to 
their  lordships  to  have  resulted  firom  the 
aid  already  afforded  by  us  to  Portogsd. 
She  had  been  stimulated  thereby  to  a  de- 
gree of  exertion  before  unknown  in  the 
annals  of  the  country,  and  these  efforts, 
when  assisted  by  and  combined  with  those 
made  by  Britain,  had.  produced  a  Ude  of 
success  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any 
country  in  Europe.  Her  present  formi- 
dable military  force  has  risen  from  & 
lower  scale  of  establishment  and  discipline 
than  could  be  paralleled  in  any  country 
of  Europe  ;  but  it  had  proceeded  progres* 
sively  under  the  inspirating  auspices  of  ex«^ 
celleutand  skilful  British  officers  to  its  pre- 
sent state  of.  perfection.  To  prove  the  value 
and  efficiency  of  the  Portuguese  troops,  he 
need  only  add,  that  during  the  campaign 
which  had  just  passed,  they  had  been 
sharers  in  all  the  toils  endured,  and  part- 
ners in  all. the  glories  achieved,  by  the 
British  soldiery.  But  this  was  not  all ; 
the  system  to  which  his  Royal  Highness 
in  his  gracious  message  referred,  had 
proved  a  pregnant  and  perennial  source 
of  other,  important  advantages.    It  tended 
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to  exalt  the  Portogiieae  militia  to  a  degree 
of  Ttgour  and  activity  worthy  of  a  power- 
ful regular  army ;  and  further,  it  was  the 
means  of  bringing  forward  an  armed  pea- 
pantry,  who  may  well  be  styled  the  great 
defensive  mass  of  the  country.  The 
more  the  line  of  policy  which  had  been 
pursued  was  considered,  the  more  its  ad- 
vantages would  appear.  An  organized 
militia  was  established,  which  could  act 
In  co-operation  with  a  regular  and  pow- 
erful army  sutioned'  in  a  central  situa- 
tion, and  opposed  to  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy's  force.  The  advantages  de- 
rivable from  such  a  military  system  of  de- 
fence or  annoyance  were  reciprocal.  Such 
different  descriptions  of  force  operated  in 
fftvour  of  each  other,  and  thus  a  two -fold 
advantage  was  obtained  over  the  enemy. 
A  question,  indeed,  might  be  started,,  or 
rather  a  point  to  be  considered,  was,  what 
h^d  been  the  result  ?  To  this  he  had  to 
answer,  that  it  was  undeuiable  that  the 
country  had  been  hitherto  successfully 
maintained  against  the  military  power  of 
the  enemy.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances, a  doubt  could  never  have  been 
entertained  as  to  the  general  policy  of  de- 
fending Portugal.  She  had  made  every 
cfibrt  on  her  part;  and  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  national  honour  and  sound  policy, 
she  should  have  the  aid  of  our  utmost  ef- 
forU.  To  look  further  at  this  part  of  the 
question,  he  observed  he  had  never  heard 
any  person  deny  that  the  defence  of  Por- 
tugal was  at  the  same  time  also  a  main 
instrument  for  the  defence  of  the  whole 
Peninsula;  neither  could  it  be  denied 
that  from  such  a  quarter  we  could  act 
with  the  greatest  advantage  in  case  of  any 
great  or  favourable  event  occurring  in 
Spain.  The  only  remaining  question  to 
be  considered,  then,  was,  whether  the 
proposed,  aid  towards  the  defence  of  Por- 
tugal should  be  continued,  or  whether — 
he  would  not  use  a  stronger  term — we 
should  with  an  untimely  hand,  after  rous* 
ing  the  slumbering  energies  of  this  peo- 
ple, damp  the  spirit  which  had  been  thus 
created,  instead  of  feeding  it,  and  renew- 
ing its  vigour? — whether  we  should  not 
stimulate  the  exertions,  encourage  the 
hopes  and  furnish  aid  to  the  patriotic  ef- 
forts of  au;ountry  nobly  struggling  for 
her  independence?— whether  we  should 
not  lend  her  additional  assistance  to 
strengthen  and  invigorate  those  powers 
which  already  exist,  and  are  in  a  train 
of  success,  to  improve  those  great  and 
Incalculable  advantages,  which  auch  a 
(VOUXDC)      • 
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train  of  circumsfances  and  such  a  state 
of  things  naturall  V  and  obviously  present  ? 
There  undoubtedly  would  be  many  occa- 
sions for  regularly  and  fully  discussing 
the  whole  of  this  important  subject,  and 
for  such  discussions  no  man  could  be 
more  anxious  than  himself.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  the  various  other  reasons  for  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  in  question,  he 
must  advert  to  that  unanswerable  consL« 
deration,  that  it  had  stood  the  test  of  ex* 
perience,  and  proved  its  merits.  We 
were  bound  therefore,  equally  in  .interest 
and  in  honour,  to  continue  our  assistance. 
There  remained  now  only  one  other  point 
upon  which  he  would  trouble  their  lord« 
ships.  It  was  to  be  recollected  that  his 
Royal  Highness  had,  through  his  commis- 
sioners, expressed  his  desire  to  hand  over 
to  his  Royal  Father  on  his  happy  restor- 
ation, which  he  trusted  in  God  might 
speedily  take  place,  every  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  government,  every  branch  of  na- 
tional policy,  and  every  description  of 
public  affairs,  unimpaired,  and  in  the  same 
state  in  which  he  had  received  them,  un- 
altered and  undiminished.  On  every 
ground,  therefore,  whethcfr  referring  to 
the  glory,  the  honour,  or  the  interest  of 
the  country,  their  lordships,  he  trusted* 
would  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  con- 
cur with  him  in  the  address  he  should  have 
the  honour  to  propose.    The  Noble  Ms^r* 

auis  then  moved  an  Address  to  the  Prince 
legent,  corresponding  with  his  Royal 
Highness's  message,  and  assuring  him  of 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  in  enabling 
hiS'Royal  Highness  to  continue  the  as- 
sistance afforded  last  year  to  Portugal,  and 
for  affording  such  further  aid  as  circum* 
stances  may  require. 

Lord  GrenvAlc  said,  that  the  aituation  irx 
which  their  lordships  at  present  stood 
was  peculiar  and  unexampled,  a  situation 
which  would  by  no  means  justify  any  re« 
laxation  in  the  discharge  of  their  dut^  to 
the  country,  but  which  imposed  on  them 
embarrassments  and  doubts  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  duty  ought  to  be  dis* 
charged.  It  was  notorious  that,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen 
them,  the  constitutional  relation  between 
the  crown  and  its  ministers  and  parliament 
was  completely  suspended.  He  had  nq 
idea,  however,  that  the  foqctions  of  Par- 
liament were  also  suspended,  lie  had  no 
idea  that  they  were  not  to  adopt  what 
measures  might  appear  best  fpr  the  inte- 
rest of  the  country-— that  they  were  not 
to  adopt  what  would  place  the  country  in 
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the  roost  favourable  situation  when  his 
Majesty  should  have  happily  to  resume 
the  gofernment— but  that  they  were  to 
put  the  country  into  the  same  situation  in 
vrhich  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  his 
Majesty's  malady— that  they  were  to  en- 
deavour to  arrest  the  progress  of  time- 
that  they  were  to  pay  no  regard  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  millions 
with  whose  rights  they  were  entrusted, 
but  merely  ^o  consider  what  was  the  pre- 
cise situation  of  the  country,  and  what 
Was  the  exact  state  of  its  relations  on  the 
25th  of  October,  and  to  preserve  it  cri- 
tical ly  in  that  sitaation.  On  thi^^  25th  of 
October,  after  all  the  glories  and  all  the 
triumphs  which  this  country  had  ob- 
tained, its  situation  was  in  no  small  degree 
disastrous  and  calamitous  >  but,  however 
disastrous  and  calamitous  that  situation 
Inight  then  have  been,  it  would  be  happy 
for  his  Majesty,  and  happy  for  his  sub- 
jects, that  the  country  should  be  deli- 
vered over  to  him  as  it  then  was.  But 
ministers  have  not  arrested  the  wheel  of 
the  revolution  that  was  going  on ;  they 
had  not  arrested  the  progress  of  the  cala- 
mity which  has  desolated  Europe.  By 
their  notion  of  preserving  the  country  in 
the  same  state,  both  as  to  internal  policy 
and  external  relations,  as  at  the  com- 
inencement  of  his  Majesty's  malady,  mi- 
nisters meant  nothing  more  than  the  ac- 
cession of  every  measure  which  could  be 
advantageous  to  the  public  interest,  and 
this  from  some  supposed  desire  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  not  arising  from  a  concern 
ibr  the  advantage  of  the  people,  but  with 
that  cold  and  narrow  view  of  merely 
placing  the  country  in  the  exact  situation 
in  which  he  received  it  He  was  con- 
Tinced  that  the  Prince  Regent  never  held 
such  sentiments.  But  whatever  were  his 
sentiments,  it  was  their  part  to  consider 
what  was  their  duty — not  what  was  the 
situation  of  the  country  at  any  one  period 
—but  how  they  might,  in  the  existing  cri- 
sis, with  their  counsels,  best  produce  the 
happiness,  the  prosperity,  and  the  glory 
of  its  people.  He  must,  therefore,  he 
said,  take  the  liberty  to  dismiss  from  the 
present  discussion  what  may  have  been 
thfe  situation  in  former  periods ;  because, 
hi  his  opinion,  it  was  the  viev^  of  its  actual 
situation  only  which  their  lordships  were 
•called  on  to  entertain. 

In  the  little  that  had  been  said  upon  the 
real  question  hefore  them,  there  was  one 
thing  iie  should  particularly  remark  on,  as 
|>onibly  in  that  House  the  only  opportu* 
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nity  they  would  have  of  considering  it^ 
the   close   of    the    Session    being    near. 
The  whole  question  was  agitated  as  if  the 
assistance  to  be  ct>ntinued  were  to  be  only 
of  the  same  amount  as  that  voted  last  year. 
— U  he  could  banish  from  his  mind  all  that 
had  taken  place  during  a  former  discus- 
sion, he  should  imagine  that  they  were 
merely  called  on  at  present  for  a  renewal 
of  their  vote  ;  and  as  they  then  decided  to 
give  one  million  to  the  Portuguese,  that  all 
that  was  now  proposed  was,  to  keep  up 
the  same  force.     Would  it  be  conceivable 
by  any  man  who  heard  the  speech  of  the 
noble  marquis,  that  they  were  now  called 
on  for  double  that  sum  ?  It  was  spoken  of 
as  a  thing  of  course.    It  was  said  they 
were  asked  to  do  nothing  more  than  not  to 
withdraw  their  assistance.     The  question, 
however,  for  their  consideration  was  very 
different.     It  was  not  whether  they  were 
to  continue  their  assistance,  but  whether, 
in  the  situation  of  this  couhtry,  it  was  safe 
or  politic  to  grant  two  millions  for  the 
support  of  an  additional  body  of  Portu- 
guese troops  ?— Of  this  addition  they  were 
told  nothing.    Last  year  they  were  told 
distinctly  what  was  to  be  the  application 
of  the  sum  voted— there  was  something 
like  the  semblance  of  an  estimate— they 
were  told  that  it  would  be  expended  on  a 
certain  army  of  Portuguese  troops— but 
now  they  were  not  even  •  told  that  an  ad- 
ditional million  was  wanted,  still  less  were 
they  told  how  that  million  was  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  whether  the  pay  was  to  be  in- 
creased, or  whether  the  forces  were  to  be 
increased,  or  what  was  the  controul  under 
which  the  disbursement  of  that  expendi- 
ture was  to  be  placed  ?— Of  all  these  cir« 
cnmstances  they  were  told  nothing-^they 
were  left  in  utter  darkness,  and  the  con- 
clusion was  conceived   to  be  irresistible, 
that  because  one  million  was  granted  last 
year,  it  became  necessary  this  year  to 
grant  two  millions.    This  system,  so  long 
as  it  was  persisted  in,  w:as  hastening  the 
country  with  accumulating  rapidity,  to 
that  ruin  which  seemed  almost  inevitable. 
It  was  not  his  object  to  give  opposition 
to  this  or  to  that  particular  grant ;.  he  did 
not  mean  to  oppose  the  application  of  thia 
or  of  any  other  particular  sum,  but  he  gave 
his  decided  opposition  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem.   The  situation  of  the  continent,  be 
contended,  was  such,  that  without  great 
assistance  from  the  natives  it  was  impos* 
sible,  with  any  military  efforts  of  our's  on 
the  continent,  to  resist  that  power  which 
has  all  Europe  at  command.    When  b^ 
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fUted  this,  it  was  necessary  to  guard 
against  misrepresentation.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly most  desirable  to  this  country 
to  witness  and  to  aid  in  the  emancipation 
of  Europe.  It  was  most  desirable  to  keep 
this  consideration  constantly  in  yiew^  that 
the  moment  may  arrive  wheii  this  country 
shall  again  successfully  resist,  and  may 
finally  overthrow^  the  common  enemy  of 
Europe.  But  the  struggle  could  never  be 
carried  on  by  this  country  on  the  conti- 
nent single-handed.  In  conformity  io  the 
practice  of  our  ancestors^  this  country, 
whose  chief  strength  lies  in  her  navy,  can- 
not successfully  contend  out  of  her  own 
element,  without  powerful  military  co- 
operation on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
\Vhen  that  subject  was  first  discussed,  he 
had  told  their  lordships,  that  many  modes 
of  acting  were  open,  without  compro- 
mising or  committing  their  army  in  vain  ; 
and  that  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  re- 
quired greater  efforts  than  they  were  able 
to  continue.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  question 
was,  whether  it  was  desirable  that  Spain 
and  Portugal  should  be  relieved  from  the 
yoke,  millions  of  treasure,  and  the  lives  of 
thousands,  could  not  be  better  employed 
than  in  so  noble  a^ cause.  Every  emotion 
of  the  heart  would  prompt  us  to  join  in  so 
glorious  a  cause ;  every  freeman  Would 
rejoice  that  so  iniquitous  a  plan  of  subju- 
gation should  be  frustrated.  Would  to 
God  that  such  a  prospect  exited  !  no  in- 
dividual would  more  seriously  rejoice  a^ 
it  than  he  should.  He  would  not  only 
consent  that  assistance  should  be  given, 
but  he  should  wish  that  every  sacrifice 
should  be  made  for  such  an  object.  With 
regard  to  Portugal,  they  bad,  in  addition  to 
that  common  feeling,  the  long- continuance 
of  treaties  and  the  strong  sense  of  united 
interests  to  influence  them.  But  in  the 
consideration  of  the  political  interests  of  a 
great  country,  it  was  not  merely  what  was 
desirable,  that  ought  to  be  adopted  :  their 
lordships  were  bound  to  consider  and  de- 
termine, in  the  first  instance^  whether  any 
probability  existed,  that  any  efforts,  which 
it  was  possible  to  make,  c6uld  be  success- 
ful; or  whether,  by  mistrusting  those  ef- 
forts, which  under  a  more  seasonable  ap- 
plication of  them  might  succeed,  they 
would  not  only  make  them  frustrate  the 
immediate  object  in  view,  but  also  contri- 
bute to  produce  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  they  were  intended'  to  accomplish. 
It  was  not  because  he  enteruined  an  opi- 
nion that  the  country  should  abstain  from 
generoos^  if  only  nieful  and  possible,  ei^ 
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forts ;  it  #as  not  because  he  entertained 
the  doctrine  that  they  were  ^ot  interested 
in  the  fate  of  Europe;  it  was,  because  he 
saw  no  hope  of  salvation  to  the  country  so  ^ 
long  as  Europe  remained  under  subjection 
to, France,  that  he  wished  her  at  present 
carefully  to  husband  her  resources.  It 
was  not  from  selfish  motives  that  he  wished 
their  lordships  to  act ;  it  was  not  merely 
from  considerations  of  their  own  ad  van- 
tage ;  but  from  the  most  generous  of  all 
motives,  that  they  might  at  last  be  able  to 
act  with  effect,  and  in  the  great  cause  of  . 
all  nations  to  employ  their  whole  energies 
with  success.  They  had  been  told  that 
night,  that  it  was  proper  still  to  continue 
their  efforts  ;  and  they  were  told  this  as  if 
up  to  that  moment  these  efforts  had  been 
successful.  "  Look  back''  (said  his  lord* 
ship!  "  to  Spain — look  to  the  sacrifices,  to 
the  losses  which  have  been  there  sustained, 
in  wild  and  impracticable  projects,  and  see 
the  situation  in  which  Spain  is  at  this  mo- 
ment—look to  the  immediate  object  of  this 
motion,  Portugal.  What  had  been  the 
fruits  of  the  operations  there?  What  is' 
now  the  state  of  Spain  ?  What  the  situa- 
tion of  Portugal  ?  What  return  has  been 
made  to  this  country,  whatbenefit  has  she 
reaped  from  the  immense  exertions,  the 
enormous  sums  that  have  already  been 
expended  in  aid  of  that  cause  ?  All  that 
we  have  been  told  in  answer  to  this  Ques- 
tion is,  that  the  enemy  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  achieve  the  conquest  and  subjuga- 
tion of  Portugal ;  that  the  British  army  is 
still  there. — ^Yes,  the  British  army  is  still 
there;  but  does  it  possess  more  of  the 
country  than  the  ground  which  it  actually 
occupies  ?  This  is  all  that*  is  held  out  to 
your  lordships  respecting  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  that  country.  As  to  the  future, 
not  one  word  has  been  uttered  to  encou- 
rage our  hopes,  to  cheer  our  prospects,  to 
afford  the  slightest  consolation  for  all  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  which  have  already 
been  fruitlessly  made  in  pursuit  of  the 
same  unattainable  objects.  We  are  not 
even  told  that  all  this  enormous  expence 
will  tend  to  defend  and  ultimately  secure 
Portugal.,  The  only  reason  and  encourage- 
ment with  which  we  are  favoured  in  justi- 
fication of  it  is,  that  it  is  hoped  we  may 
long  continue  to  maintain  that  narrow  spot 
of  ground  which  bur  army  now  occu|>ies. 
Thus,  in  hazarding  our  best  means,  we  do 
not  essentially  contribute  to  help  or  save 
Portugal,  while  we  vainly  drain  our  own 
resources,  and  risk  our  own  safety— those 
resources  which,  if  prudently  managed^ 
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and  proTidently  laid  up  for  a  more  pro- 

Eitious  roornlentj  would  ii6t  only  secure, 
ut  might  also  be  efFectually  employed  in 
the  support  and  defence  of  other  countries. 
Not  that  in  making  these  observations  I 
would  be  understood  by  your  lordships  as 
ilot  taking  the  most  lively  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  peninsula,  and  as  not  being  as 
witling  as  any  man  to  make  every  effort 
and  sacrifice  in  support  of  that  cause,  if  in 
making  such  efforts  and  sacrifices  there 
were  any  fair  prospect  of  their  not  being 
made  in  vain.  Upon  this  point  I  have 
been  grossly  and  shamefully  misrepre- 
sented. Never  have  I  said,  never  was  it 
In  my  intention  to  say,  that  the  British 
empire  was  not  directly  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  the  peninsula — on 
the  contrary,  it  was  because  I  had  the 
cause  of  Spain  and  Portugal  sincerely  and 

'warmly  at  heart,  that  I  felt  anxious,  that 
your  lordships  should  pause  in  this  wild 
and  mad  career  of  thoughtless  prodigality 
— ^that  we  should  look  oar  own  situation  in 
the  fac^,  and  learn  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  it  the  necessity  of  economising  our 
national  resources;  not  with  soi  did  or  selfish 
Tiews,  but  that  we  may  be  able  at  a  period 
more  favourable  than  the  present,  to  lend 
to  the  cause  of  the  nations  of  the  peninpula, 
or  to  that  of  any  other  country  similarly 
situated,  that  support  and  those  exertions 
which,  when  made  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  our  present  situation,  must  be 
found  not  only  wholly  unavailing  to  our 
allien,  but  highly  injurious  to  ourselves/' 
He  should  be  the  last  person,  he  ob- 
served, whether  by  speech  or  insinuation 
to  detract  from  the  merits  of  brave  men 
armed  and  fighting  in  their  country's 
cause.  God  forbid  that  he  should  ever 
harbour  such  sentiments.  He  was  willing 
to  admit  that  irregular  and  regular  troops, 
acting  in  concert,  were  the  best  means  of 
defending  a  Country,  and  that  Without  the 
application  of  both  these  species  of  force, 
tbey  could  not  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
resources  of  war.  But  the  question  went 
higher  than  this.  It  was  necessary  be- 
fore this,  in  any  circumstances,  and  much 
more  in  our  present  circumstances,  to  in* 
quire  whether  there'  was  any  rational 
prospect  that  these  two  millions,  added  to 
the  enormous  profusion  which  had  already 
taken  place,  would  produce  any  adequate 
advantage  to  compensate  such  a  burden. 
They  were  bound   to  ask  this  question 

'  under  any  circumstances,  and  even  under 
the  most  prosperous  circumstances;-  but 

'  lively  they  were  UHich  more  bound  to  ask 
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this  question  now,  when  they  were  aware 
of  the  condition  in  which  the  finances 
of  this  country  wete  actually  placed.  He 
had  no  wish  to  aggravate  the  fiual  issue 
of  the  present  difficulties ;  but  vvhen  he 
considered  what  these  difficulties  were,  he 
could  not  but  think  the  present  measure 
was  exceedingly  impolitic  and  ill-timed. 
It  was  not  usual  for  this  country,  he  knev^ 
not  indeed  if  there  was  a  single  exception, 
even  in  the  most  prosperous  times,  to 
subsidize  foreign  troops  .before  first  ex- 
amining the  estimates  of  our  own  expen- 
diture, and  the  situation  of  our  own  coun- 
try. This  was  a  good  and  salutary 
course.  It  enabled  the  members  of  both 
Houses  to  know  that  they  had  discharged 
their  duty,  and  that  they  had  not  lavished 
the  money  of  the  public  before  they  were 
apprised  of Svhat  were  the  deinands  on  it, 
and  what  the  sacrifices  required.  Hovr 
then  should  they  take  upon  them  to  grant 
these  two  millions,  before  they  had  ascer- 
tained what  sacrifices  were  demanded, 
what  resources  they  had  to  supply  these 
demands,  what  were  the  exigencies  of  the 
navy,  and  what  protection  could  be  af- 
forded to  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
if  any  commerce  remaiined  ?  They  were 
told  in.the  speech  of  the  King's  ministers, 
not  that  the  revenues  of  this  country  had 
fallen  ofi^  but  that  there  existed  some 
financial  difficulties  in  Ireland.  When  in 
former  timea  extraordinary  demands  were 
made  on  this  country,  it  was  known 
whence  these  demands  could  be  supplied, 
by  the  prosperous  and  growing  commerce 
of  the  country.  This  enabled  them  to 
stand  against  a  host  of  enemies ;  and  that 
commerce  has  yet  enabled  them  to  main- 
tain a  proud  front  of  defiance  to  the  ene- 
my. But  look  to  the  present  agriculture 
and  commerce  of  the  country.  With 
respect  to  its  agriculture,  in  what  situation 
were  they  when  called  upon  to  relinquish 
the  main  system  of  that  agriculture  ?  and, 
with  respect  to  commerce,  did  they  not 
know,  that  there  was  adding  to  the  mass 
of  paper  at  this  moment  in  existence,  the 
sum  of  6,()00,<)00/.  as  if  there  was  not  paper 
enough  already  in  the  country,  in  order 
to  protect  their  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures from  destruction  ?  As  to  the  fruits 
that  would  result  from  this  measure,  he  , 
should  express  himself  more  fully  in*a  fu- 
ture discussion,  and  he  even  here  merely 
considered  it  as  one  feature  of  the  waste 
of  those  resources  to  which  they  were  to 
look  in  their  financial  difficulties.  A  mea- 
sure  something  similar  took  place  at  a 
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fonoer  period,  the  propriety  of  fvbich 
he  very  much  doubted  at  the  time;  but 
then  the  evil  merely  arose  fl'om  want  of 
confidence  in  those  resources  which  exists 
ed,  which  had  only  to  be  called  out; 
whereas  at  this  time  the  evil  lay  in  the 
stagnation  of  commerce  itself.  But  he 
would  not  dwell  on  the  discussion  of  this 
topic,  he  wished  merely  to  point  to  the 
singular  period  they  had  fallen  oo,  to  vote 
such  enormous  sums.  They  were  told  that 
they  were  not  only  bound  in  policy,  but 
that  their  good  faith  was  pledged  to  con« 
tinue  their  assistance.  As  to  good  fahb 
or  policy,  he  could  not  see  that  either 
caUed  for  this  addition,  though  aware  that 
the  union  6f  interests  long  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  countries  might  on  ordina- 
ry occasions  have  its  force ;  but  they  had 
to  recuilect,  that  there  was  another  coun- 
try with  i%hich  they  were  yet  more 
closely  and  vitally  connected  by  every 
tie,  namely,  Ireland.  He  did  not  speak  of 
Ireland  with  regard  to  the  general  policy 
adopted  there,  nor  to  show  the  conduct 
thai-  reason  and  common  sense  would  have 
there  adopted,  but  merely  with  regard  to  its 
financial  situation ;  and  he  thought  that 
before  they  were  called  on  to  pay  Portogdl 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  own  soldiers, 
they  ought  to  consider  what  means  they 
could  adopt  to  fill  op  the  deficiency  in  the 
revenue  ol'  Ireland.  He  called  upon  them 
to  weigh  the  ways  and  means  that  re- 
mained for  this,  as  he  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  these  ways  and  means  were. 
If  the  revenue  of  that  country  was  defibi« 
ent  between  one  and  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lions below  the  ordinary  expcnces,it  might 
be  prudent  to  advert  to  it  before  supply- 
ing the  deficiency  of  Portugal.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  he  should  give  his  de- 
^  cided  negative  to  the  motion,  because  he 
disapproved  of  the  whole  system ;  be- 
cause three  campaigns  had  more  and  more 
shewn  its  impolicy ;  because  every  cir- 
cumstance W.IS  at  present  adverse  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  contest ;  because  he 
•aw  that  system  hastening  the  country  fast 
JQtoagulph  of  inevitalne  ruin ;  and  be- 
cause, although  at  no  time  justifiable,  it 
was  brought  forward  at  a  time  perfectly 
irregular  and  unparliamentary,  before  par- 
liament had  any  information  as  to  the 
actual  state  of  resources  of  the  nation,  or 
their  adequacy  to  to  large  an  additional 
expenditure. 

*rhe  Earl  of  Liverpooi  was  surprised  the 
noble  lord  should  complain  that  no  intima- 
tkai  had  beeo  gifen  of  the  amoaat  of  the 
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aid  now  proposed  to  be  affiirded  PortugaL 
Was  not  the  amount  of  that  grant  roost  ex- 
plicitly itated  in  the  .addras  which  had 
just  been  moved  ?  Did  it  not  appeAr  from 
the  votes  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia* 
ment,  now  on  their  lordship's  table  ?  Had 
he  not  himself  declared  it  explicitly  on  a 
former  night,  when  thf  question  respect- 
ing the  amount  of  the  intended  subsidy 
was  put  to  him  by  a  noble  lord?  So 
much  for  the  deficiency  of  information  in 
that  respect,  of  which  the  noble  lord  so 
loudly  complained.  He  would  now  say, 
that  there  existed  at  present  important 
grounds  in  addition  to  those  which  in- 
duced their  lordships  last  session  to  agree 
to  the  srant  of  money  to  Portugal ;  and 
these  additional  grounds  fully  justified,  in 
his  opinion,  the  addition  that  was  now 
proposed  to  that  sotisidy..  He  had  only 
to  recal  to  the  recollection  of  their  lord- 
ships the  circumstances  which  passed 
when  the  first  subsidy  was  proposed. 
With  respect  to  the  propriety  of  the  assis- 
tance, the  noble  lord  last  seaion  opposed 
it  on  the  ground  that  the  opportunity  for 
acting  was  past,  and  that  no  man  could 
hope  for  the  creation  of  a  Portuguese 
force  of  the  description  proposed. 

Lord  GtamUc  rose  to  explain. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  aaid«  the  noUe 
lord  would  have  an  opportunity  when  he 
had  concluded. 

Lord  Grenville  said,  that  had  he  misre« 
presentefl  his  sentimenu  that  night,  he 
shoujd  have  waited  to  the  end  of  his 
speech ;  but  as  he  was  misrepresenting 
his  seniiments  on  a  former  occasion,  it  war 
proper  to  expose  the  misrepresentation 
immediately. 

The  Earl  of  Lharpool  continued  to  ob- 
serve, that  such  had  been  at  the  time,  not 
only  the  view  of  the  noble  lord,  but  it  was 
widely  entertained  by  many  who  were 
most  anxious  to  give  every  assistance  to 
Portugal,  and  who  difiTered  totally  from  the 
noble  lord  in  sentiment.  They  had  in  this 
instance  proposed  the  measure  submitted 
by  the  motiod  of  his  noble  friend,  upon  no 
speculative  ground,  but  founded  on  an  ex- 
perience of  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
PortuguesCi  which  had  exceeded  the  ex-  . 
pectations  even  of  the  most  lianguine ;  and 
far  surpassed  any  calcuUtions  in  which  he 
himself  had  ventured  to  indulge.  As  to 
the  general  policy  of  subsidies  granted  to 
foreign  powers,  he  had  fr«queii>ly  before 
discu<»sed  that  subject  with  ihi-  noble  ba- 
ron- He  knew  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
many,  that  they  generally  tended  rather  to 
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cramp  the  energies  than  to  call  forth  the 
resources  of  those  states.  He  was  aware 
that  it  was  a  common  argument  to  say 
that  we  did  not  get  the  Talue  of  our  mo- 

,  ney.  But  the  present  was  an  occasion 
which  could  not  he  tried  by  any  such  prin- 
ciple ;  it  was  made  evident  that,  in  return 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  sum  voted  last 
year,  we  had  succeeded  io  gaining  greater 
advantages  than  were  anticipated  by  any 
person  in  the  country.  The  Portuguese 
aad  not  only  a  large  efficient  regular  Kirce, 
but  a  numerous  militia,  making,  exclusive 
of  the  Ordinanaa,  an  army  of  between 
80  and  90,000  men ;  an  army  which  had 
already  on  numerous  occasions  contribute 
ed  essentially  to  the  safety  of  their  coun- 
try.  .  There  were  persons  now  in  London, 
by  communication  with  whom  it  was  easy 
to  ascertain  the  important  fact,  that  at  the 
battle  of  Basaco  the  Portuguese  troops 
acted  in  a  manner  deserving  of  the  highest 
encomiums.  From  these  circumstances, 
and  from  a  reference  to  what  had  actually 
been  done,  their  lordships  hacl  the  satis* 
faction  ai  seeing  that  what  to  some  had 
appeared  impossible,  to  others  extremely 
doubtful,  had  now  been  fully  realised. 
The  noble  baron  had  asked,  how  was  the 
sum,  which  parliament  was  now  called  on 
to  grant,  to  be  applied  ?  He  wished  to 
answer  distinctly,  to  military  purposes 
only  ;  and  he  felt  the  highest  satisfaction 
in  informing  the  House,  that  four-fiflhs  of 
the  whole  revenue  of  Portugal  itself,  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  same  pui;poses. 
There  was,  nevertheless,  a  deficiency  still 
under  the  original  estimate,  arising  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  increased  prices  of 
the  necessary  supplies.  The  ground,  how- 
ever, on  which  he  particularly  recom- 
mended the  vote,  was  the  degree  and 
amount  of  the  exertions  that  had  been 
m^de  in  Portugal  towards  raising  an  effi- 
cient force. 

There  were  some  other  topics  of  the  no- 
-ble  lord's  speech,  on  which  he  felt  desir- 
ous of  making  a  few  observations.  Al- 
though unquestionably  he  felt  all  the 
warmth  and  enthusiasm  which  the  situa- 
tion of  the  nations  on  the  Peninsula  kin- 

.  died  in  every  British  mind,  yet  he  must 
declare  that  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try had  not  conducted  their  measures  by 
any  views  or  principles  of  a  romantic  cha- 
racter. On  the  contrary,  they  had  acted 
on  a  firm  persuasion,  that  in  aiding  Spain 
aoci  Portugal  they  were  efiectually  sup- 
porting the  caose  of  Great  Britain.  He 
appealed  to  the  policy  of  our  ance^t^ra. 


which  faftd  always  regarded  Holland  ind 
the  Peninsula  as  those  parts  of  Europe  with 
which  it  was  essential  to  our  best  interesta 
to  maintain  a  close  connection.  In  pur- 
suit of  this  object,  thus  deemed  of  such 
importancci  the  best  blood  of  our  country 
was  lavished  a  century  ago.  That  House 
had  at  one  period  come  to  a  solemn  reso* 
lution,  that  this  country  never  could  make 
peace  with' safety,  so  long  as  the  crowns 
of  France  and  Spain  were  united  in  one 
family.  How  different,  and  how  much 
more  menacing  were  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  time,  and'  how  much  more 
formidable  were  the  projects  of  the  pre* 
sent  emperor  of  France  !  It  certainly 
was  desirable  that  all  parts  of  the  conti* 
nent  should  be  delivered  from  the  domi* 
nation  now  exercised  over  them ;  but  there 
might  be  a  period  when  it  would  be  use* 
less  and  imprudent  to  lend  them  any  assis« 
tance,  when  it  was  at  the  same  time  an  ob* 
ject  of  the  wisest  policy  to  persevere  in 
every  effort  for  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  nations  on  the  Penin- 
sula. 

He  now  came  to  the  question  of  prac- 
ticability. He  admitted  its  importance, 
but  considered  experience  as  its  best  test. 
If  the  House  looked  back  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest  in  1793,  he  believed 
it  Would  be  impossible  to  name  a  conjonc- 
ture  that  presented  a  fairer  prospect.  The 
campaign  of  1805  was  over  in  three 
months ;  in  as  short  a  period  the  Russian 
war  was  terminated  ;  and  in  a  still  shorter 
the  Prussian  monarchy. was  overthrown. 
If  they  looked  to  the  duration  of  the  war 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  third  year  of  an  unremitted 
struggle.  lu  1809,  the  House  was  told 
that  it  was  perfectly  vain  to  contend 
against  the  power  of  France ;  in  1810,  this 
prediction  was  repeated ;  and  now,  in  1811, 
they  still  heard  the  same  assertions.  He 
was,  however,  happy  to  say,  that  there 
was  not  a  single  province  in  Spain  in 
which  the  enemy  had  yet  succeeded  iu 
establishing  an  unresisted  authority.  The 
contest,  compared  to  any  other,  which 
the  French  had  had  to  sustain,  had  been 
great,  had  been  gigantic ;  and  he  was 
coi^inced  that  the  mind  of  the  Spanish 
people  was  yet  unconquered,  and  he  be- 
lieved unconquerable.  It  would  be  a  new 
fact  in  history,  if  a  nation  rising  as  Spain 
had  risen,  could  be  overcome.  As  to 
what  had  been  said  by  the  noble  baron, 
of  the  British  army  possessing  no  more  of 
Portugal  thaa  the  circamscribed  space 
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within  its  entrendiments^  he  would  beg 
leave  to  remind  him  that  there  were  foar 
provinces  in  that  kingdom  which  not  a 
French  soldier  had  hitherto  entered.  The 
situation  of  the  army  was  that,  which  had 
been  chosen  by  its  commander  as  one  which 
enabled  him  to  oppose  the  enemy  with 
the  greatest  advantage  and  efiect.  And 
here  he  would  ask,  had  not  the  character 
of  French  wars  and  French  armies  been 
somewhat  changed  by  the  events  of  the 
last  three  years?  \Vbether  the  tone  of 
that  government  was  what  it  used  to  be, 
when  the  French  ruler  proclaimed  his 
march  to  be  irresistible^  and  announced 
with  such  presuming  confidence  his  inten- 
tions of  driving  us'  into  the  sea  ? 

The  noble  lord  had  objected  to  the  time 
and  form  of  the  vote  proposed,  which  he 
considered  as  unusual  and  unparliamentary. 
He  could,  however,  produce  many  instances 
in   which  simitar  votes  had  been  passed, 
immediately  after  the  army  estimates  had 
been  laid  before  the  House.    As  to  its 
amount,  and  the  means  of  the  country  as 
connected  with  it,  he  must  again  express 
his  decided  opinion,  that  so  long  as  there 
was  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  it  was  the 
policy  of  this  country  to  avert  the  battle 
from  its  own  shores.     He  believed  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  country  would  rather 
continue  to  sustain  the  burdens  or  priva- 
tions it  might  impose,  than  abandon  the 
struggle  in  the  Peninsula    The  noble  ba- 
ron had  dwelt  on  the  interests  of  Ireland  : 
but  how  must  her  danger  be  increased,  if 
the  western  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 
So  powerfully  did  this  consideration  ope- 
rate on  his  mind,  that  he  must  conceive 
Ireland  more,  if  possible,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  empire  interested  in  the  pre- 
sent crisis  of  the  campaign.     Should  all 
the  exertions  that  had  been  made  ultimate- 
ly fail,  and  the  conflict  be  at  length  trans- 
ferred to  our  own  shores,  we  "should  still 
reap  this  important  advantage  from  the 
present  measures,  that  we  should  have  an 
experienced  army  to  df»pend  on.     When 
the  fate  of  Russia  and  Prussia  so  clearly 
shewed  that  it  was  not  to  regular  forces 
that  the  safely  of  nations  could  be  always 
securely  confided,  if    those  furces  were 
without  experience,  it  must  be  gratifying 
and  consolatory  to  know,  that  in  the  last 
extremity  there  would  be  a  British  army 
who  had  acquired  a  practical  skill  in  the 
arts  of  war,  who  would  be  then  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  their  native  land. 

The  Earl  of  Grosvcnar  observed,  that 


wben  be  recollected  the  sanguine  hopes 
which  had  been  expressed  concerning  the 
probable  results  of  our  expeditions  to  the 
Peninsula,  he  could  not  help  feeling  con* 
siderable  disappointment.  He  was  will* 
ing  yet  to  mdulge  an  expectation  that 
something  might  be  done,  though  it  must 
depend  on  many  contingedcies,  and  parti« 
cufarly  on  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty'* 
,  ministers,  who  were  acting  under  a  most 
heavy  responsibility.  It  appeared,  how« 
ever,  that  we  must  no  longer  look  for  the 
voluntary  exertions  of  the  natives  in  the 
Peninsula,  who  were  henteforth  to  be  de* 
pendent  on  our  subsidies.  Afler  several 
further  observations,  the  noble  earl  said, 
that  he  could  not  entirely  acaoiesce  in  the 
sentiments  of  his  noble  friend  (lord  Gren- 
ville),  and  should  therefore  assent  to  the 
motion. 

The  original  question  was  then  pot  and 
carried. 


BOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Thursday,  March  21. 
Press  in  India.]  Lord  Archibald  Ha* 
milton  said,  that  in  rising  to  submit  his  mo- 
tion for  copies  of  all  orders  and  regulations 
respecting  the  Press  in  India,  he  felt  it  neces* 
sary  to  state  not  only  what  his  object  was, 
but  what  his  object  was  not.  It  was  not 
his  intention  in  that  instance  to  find  fault 
with  any  of  the  regulations  to  which  his 
motion  referred  ;  nor  was  it  his  intention^ 
to  suggest  to  the  House  any  measure  so 
incompatible  with  the  nature  of  our  go* 
vernment  in  India,  as  a  free  press.  He, 
therefore, desired  itmightnot  be  imputed  to 
him«  in  this  night's  debate,  that  his  motion 
was  intended  to  embrace  any  such  olxject* 
He  had,  indeed,  formed  an  opinion  upon 
that  subject— and  felt  no  difficulty  in  de- 
claring, that  if  the  paper  he  now  moved 
for  was  produced,  and  if  it  should  be  found 
to  contain  such  regulations  upon  the  pres«, 
as  he  was  M  to  believe  it  would  exhibit, 
he  might  possibly  think  some  future  at- 
tention  to  this  subject  advisable.  Bat 
his  motion  of  this  night,  was  not  of  any 
such  nature.  All  he  now  asked  for  was 
information,  that  an  opportunity  might 
be  afibrded  to  himself,  and  the  members 
of  that  House,  of  knowing  what  were  the 
laws  upon  this  subject,  which  prevailed  for 
our  fellow  subjects  in  India,  and  upon 
what  authority  those  laws  rested— and 
what  was  the  penalty  of  transgressioQ.--* 
The  trials  which  had  lately  taken  plape  at 
Madras,  had  certainly  created  a  coqsij^^ 
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mble  ferment.  That  ferment  had  been 
imputed  to  the  unwise  and  authoritative  i^^ 
terierence  of  the  gorernment  with  the 
courts  of  justice.-— And  certainly  the  re- 
fusal of  the  government  to  allow  those 
trials  to  be  printed  had,  in  fact,  augmented 
that  ferment*  and  seemed  almost  lo  war- 
rant that  imputation.  If  aM  the  proceed- 
ings had  been  regular  andfnirand  correct, 
what  harm  could  a  printed  acct^unt  of  the 
trials  dor  If,  indeed,  thi?  proceedings  had 
not  been  regular  nor  correct,  it  was  then 
natural  enough  for  power  to  interpose, 
and  forbid  their  publication.  In  either 
case,  however,  his  motion  ought  to  be 
granted,  in  the  one  case  to  justify  the. go- 
vernment, in  thn  other  to  reform  its  practice. 
But '  upon  the  general  reason  of  the  case, 
h^  felt  himself'still  more  strongly  justified 
in  calling  for  this  document.  He  was 
aware  that  it  might  be  urged  against  him, 
that,  though  there  might  be  no  positive 
law,  a  long  practice  was  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish an  usage,  and  that  such  usage  must 
have  the  efficacy  of  law.  But  he  would 
not  admit  that  any  usage,  unsupported  by 
law,  could  justify  such  regulations  respect- 
ing the  press  as  now  existed  in  India,  and 
as,  had  never  been  sanctioned  by  that 
House.  He  wanted  to  know,  not  oiily 
what  the  law  was,  but  upon  what  authority 
it  h»d  been  established.  The  government 
of  India  seemed  to  think  itself,  on  some 
occasions,  entitled  to  legislate  for  India, 
as  in  the  present  instance ;  and  on  other 
occasions,  actuaHy  to  supersede  and  set 
at  nought  the  declarations  and  resolu- 
tions of  this  House.  They  were  all  aware 
that  it  was  contrary  to  law  to  make  con- 
quests to  extend  the  territories  of  the  India 
Confpany,  and  they  equally  well  knew 
how  that  law  had  been  obeyed.  If  that 
House  should  not  interpose  its  authority, 
to  restrain  the  violations  of  law  in  India, 
it  was  impossible  that  that  important  branch 
of  the  empire  could  be  well  governed  or 
long  retained.  Another  instance  of  the 
usurpation  of  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
that  House,  by  the  government  of  India^ 
he  must  mention,  because  it  was  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  subject 
of  his  motion  this  night. — ^When  the  Pro- 
vince of  Oode  was  seized  (so  unjustly  and 
tyrannically  as  he  thought}  in  the  name  of 
the  Company,  a  proclamation  had  been 
issued,  falsely  statmg  that  the  seizure  had 
received  the  approbation  and  sanction  of 
the  king  and  the  parliament.  Tlius  had 
the  press  been  used  to  usurp  the  authority 
af  that  House,  and  to  beli^  the  legislature 
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at  home ;  and  are  we  now  to  see  it  restrained 
from  detailing  the  pioceedings  in  our  own 
courts  of  justice,  anii  not  be  permitted  to 
know  either  the  rules  or  authority  by 
which  it  is  governeti  ?  lie  shv»uUi,  in  the 
next  place,  beg  Itave  to  inform  rlie  Hou^^e 
as  to  what  he  understood  to  bt^  the  sub- 
stance of  the  regulations  respecii»ig  the 
press  in  India — if*  nut  the  v\bi>le,  at 
least  a  considerable  part  of  these  regular 
tions.  By  these  regulations,  no  nev\8|)aper 
could  be  published  in  India  which  did  not 
previously  receive  the  sanction  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  government.  Whether 
this  regulation  was  right  or  not,  he  did  not 
mean  then  to  contend:  he  only  wanted  to 
know  by  what  authority  the  regulation  had 
been  established.  The  penalty  for  trans- 
gressing this  regulation  was  immediate 
embarkation  for  Europe.  The  noble  lord 
here  quoted  the  authority  of  a  learned 
judge  (Sullivan)  in  India,  to  show  that  no 
power  could  exist  in  the  government  ar- 
bitrarily to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  Press 
in  Indian— that  liberty  of  the  press  which 
was  the  right  of  every  Englishman — which 
was  the  surest  guard  for  his  freedom,  and 
the  best  check  upon  the  courts  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  It  was  to  ascertain 
upon  what  grounds  this  breach  of  the 
law  had  talcen  place,  that  he  wished  to  call 
for  copies  of  the  orders  and  regulations. 
He  found  it  also  laid  down  in  the  regulations,  ^ 
that  certain  rules  were  framed  for  the 
guidance  of  the  secretary  of  the  govern- 
ment in  revising  the  newspapers.  He  was 
to  prevent  all  observations  respecting  the 
public  revenues  and  finances  of  the  coun- 
try— ^all  observations  respecting  the  em- 
barkations on  board  ships  of  stores,  or 
expeditions,  and  their  destination*,  whether 
they  belonged  to  the  Company  or  to 
Europe—all  statements  of  the  probability 
of  war  or  peace  between  the  Company  and 
the  Native  Powers — all  observations  tend- 
ing to  convey  information  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  republication  of  paragraphs  from 
the  European  papers,  which  may  tend  to 
affect  the  influence  or  credit  of  the  British 
power  with  the  native  states.  If  the  press 
was  to  be  prevented  from  publishing  any 
thing  under  these  several  heads,  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  upon  what  subject  any 
observation  could  be  published.  Though 
he  would  repeat,  that  he  did  not  now  mean 
to  say  that  any  nf  these  regulations  were 
wrong,  yet  when  the  papers,  if  granted, 
should  be  produced,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
others  would  be  of  the  same  sentimeota 
with  himself  apoa  ibe  aabject.    As  to  tb« 
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tfi»l9  it  Madras^  be  adottYd  only  obsefve« 
that  hitherto  the  adminifltration  of  justice 
was  considered  pare ;  amidst  the  general 
havoc,  the  universal  gloom,  which  our 
political  measures  had  spread  over  India, 
be  bad  always  been  accustomed  to  regard 
the  proceedings  of  our  courts  of  justice 
there,  as  exhibiting  a  splendid  and  ho* 
liourable  contrast ;  but  in  this  instance,  the 
courts  seemed,  by  their  not  allowing  the 
publication,  to  be  ashamed  of  their  pro* 
ceedings.  If  they  were  not  ashamed  of 
them,  they  ought  to  allow  the  publication,  if 
only  to  allay  the  ferment  which  was  excited 
by  these  trials.  The  publication  could  do 
tio  harm,  and  might  do  much  good.  The 
lioble  lord  then  staied,  that  two  grand 
jurors  and  three  petty  jurymen  had  been 
aent  away  from  Madras  for  their  conduct 
on  these  trials.  He  would  ask,  whether, 
under  the  present  ambiguity  of  the  law, 
«ny  man  could  have  a  fair  trial,  or  by  what 
fiolhoriur  he  could  be  tried  at  all,  or  for 
what  ofience  ?  Let  it  be  recollected,  the 
judge  he  had  before  alluded  to  (Sullivan) 
liad  questioned  the  foundation  on  which 
this  power  of  subjecting  the  press  to  in* 
spection  previous  to  publication,  rested, 
even  with  regard  to  newspapers,  and  had 
atated,  that  till  lately,  it  had  never  bean 
carried  further.  Bat  the  case  he  had 
brought  before  the  House,  this  night,  was 
Hoc  a  restriction  upon  a  newspaper,  but 
a  silencincr  veto  of  publications  on  a  court 
of  law.  It  was  not  restraining  opinions, 
not  preventing  discussion,  not  repressing 
theories,  nothing  pf  this  kind ;  but  it  was 
denying  to  our  fellow  subjects  in  India, 
the  simple  privilege  of  reading  in  print, 
the  simple  account  of  their  own  transac- 
tions in  their  own  courts  of  justice,  as  they 
had  actually  taken  place.  And  if  the 
paper  he  moved  for  should  be  denied,  it 
would  be  a  refusal  by  this  House  of  the 
fittest  eyidence  on  which  this  practice  of 
assuming  despotic  controul  over  the  press 
in  India,  by  the  government  there,  could 
be  checked  and  reformed,  if  wrong,  or  jus- 
tified and  confirmed,  if  right.  The  noble 
lord  concluded  by  moving,  "  That  there 
be  laid  before  this  House,  a  copy  of  all 
Orders,Regu]at]ons,  Rules, and  Directions, 
which  have  been  promulgated  since  the 
year  1797,  regarding  any  restraint  of  the 
Press,  at  the  three  presidencies  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  or  which  have  beei> 
acted  upon  by  the  governments  there 
without  oeingpromulgated,  or  which  have 
been  sent  to  India  by  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, or  by  the  Board  of  Controul" 
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Mr.  Dvndat  would  state,  as  shortly  at 
possible,  the  reasons  which  made  him  feel 
It  his  duty  to  oppose  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  had  founded 
his  proposition,  on  two  distinct  grounds ; 
the  one,  certain  preceded ings  which  took 
place  in*  the  courts  of  Madras  two  years 
ago ;  the  other,  the  general  principles  re* 
specting  the  press,  which,  in  his  lordship'a 
opinion,  applied  equally  to  this  country 
and  to  India.  With  respect  to  the  first  of 
these  grounds,  he  had  to  complain  of  the 
noble  lord  for  introducing  the  subject  oa 
the  present  occasion;  the  House  being 
aware  that  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
on  the  trials  at  Madras  were  already 
ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table,  till  which 
period  any  agitation  of  the  question  waa 
premature.  With  respect  to  the  general 
reasoning,  the  noble  lord,  while  he  pro* 
fessed  not  to  found  his  motion  on  any  con* 
demnation  of  the  regulations  by  which 
the  press  was  restrained  in  India,  asserted 
that  any  restraint  on  the  liberty  of  tha 
press  in  India  was  improper.  [Lord  A. 
Hamilton  observed,  that  be  had  not  said 
so.]  Such  was  certainly  the  impressioa 
made  on  his  mind  by  the  remarks  o(  the 
noble  lord.  As  to  the  liberty  of  the  press^ 
surely  no  man  could  be  so  wild  as  seriously 
to  entertain  an  opinion  that  the  principles 
which  were  applicable  to  that  liberty  ia 
England  were  alike  applicable  to  it  in 
India.  The  noble  lord  asked  for  the  rulea 
which  existed  onthe subject.  Now  really, 
with  the  exception  of  the  regulations  re^ 
garding  newspapers,  which  the  noble  lord 
had  read,  he  did  not  believe  there  existed 
any  written  regulations  respecting  the 
press  in  India.  He  would,  however,  ask, 
thenoble  lord,  whether  he  thought  it  would 
be  wise  to  sanction  the  unrestrained  pub* 
licatiou  of  all  matters  whatever  in  the 
newspapers  of  India  ?  [Lord  A.  Hamilton  i 
"  No,  but  no  censorship."] — Without 
some  censorship  there  would  be  danger. 
Could  any  thing  be  considered  niore  pe< 
rilous  than  to  spread  opinions  of  all  kinds 
whatever  throughout  the  whole  of  Hin* 
dostan  ?  A  government  that  permitted  such 
a  practice  would  be  most  negligent  and 
unjustifiable.  Let  it  be  recollected,  that 
no  European  could  be  in  India  but  either 
in  the  service  of  the  company  or  by  the 
licence  of  the  company.  Was  it  not  per* 
fectly  just,  therefore,  to  say  to  an  indivi- 
dual there — to  a  printer,  for  insUnce,  at 
Madras,  '*  If  you  do  not  conform  to  the 
regulations  of  the  government,  you  must 
withdraw  from  India*"  gappose  »  clerk  ia 
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any  office  in  this  country  were  to  become  I 
the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  he  would  be  | 
perfectly  justified  in  doihg  so ;  but  would 
not  the  person  by  whom  he  was  employed 
be  justified  in  saying,  "  I  do  not  choose 
that  you  should  thus  occupy  yourself^  and 
vou  must  therefore  quit  my  service/' 
The  cases  were  strictly  analogous;  for 
this  was  all  that  was  declared  by  the  go- 
▼emment  of  India.  To  give  the  House 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  which 
might  result  from  unrestrained  freedom  of 
the  press  in  India,  he  would  mention  a 
circu.mstance  that  had  occurred  since  his 
accession  to  office ':^4t  hac^  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  government   that   certain 

{persons,  actuated  doubtlessly  by  the  most 
aodable  intentions^  had  caused  to  be 
printed,  for  the  purpose  of  dissemination 
among  the  natives  of  India,  a  treatise,  con- 
taining anioMuiyersions  of  the  most  severe 
nature  oti  the  religion  and  customs  of  the 
natives  Now  as  it  was  the  substratum  of 
the  British  government  in  India  to^  uphold 
the  laws  and  usages  of  the  natives,  the 
House  would  immediately  perceive  that  it 
was  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to 
suppress  a  work  calculated  to  excite  irri- 
tation and  hostility.  Such  a  restraint  on 
the  press  was  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  by  the  powers 
entrusted  to  the  government.  Differing 
therefore  wholly  from  the  noble  lord  on 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  motion  was 
founded,  he  must  give  to  it  his  decided 
negative,    . 

Lord  FoVtesionA  declared,  that  had  any 
previous  doubt  existed  in  bit  mind  as  to 
the  propriety  of  producing  the  paper 
moved  for  by  his  noble  friend,  the  obser- 
vations of  the  right  hon.  gent,  would  have 
xiompletely  removed  it.  The  right  hon. 
gent,  asserted,  that  the  East  India  com* 
pany  had  a  right  to  bind  their  servants  by 
their  own  regulations.  This  might  be  true; 
but  if  those  regulations  were  of  so  para- 
•mount  a  nature  that  every  individual  .be- 
iCame  bound  by  them,  independent  of 
every  other  consideration  or  principle, 
then  was  it,  in  his  judgment,  most  neces- 
sary that  the  House  should  know  what 
those  regulations  were ;  and  when  it  was 
recollected  that  they  related  to  India,  he 
thought  that  circumstance  was  in  itself 
sufficient  to  give  great  reason  for  jealousy 
and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  House.  He 
.denied  that  thosestated  by  his  noble  friend 
were  the  eole  regulations,  as  the  right  hon. 
.gent,  seemed  erroneously  to  think  they 
were*    Neither  did  he  tbmk  it  fair  of  that 
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ri|^ht  Wi.  gent,  to  call  upon  his  noble 
friend  to  propose  better  regulations  than 
those  now  existing.  This  was  not  fair  ; 
it  was  not  parliamentary.  His  noble 
friend  had  done  his  duty  in  complaining 
of  what  he  thought  was  wrong.  He  should 
vote  for  the  production  of  the  papers- 
first,  because  he  thought  that  they  ought 
to  know  under  what  rules  and  regulations  the 
British  subjects  in  India  lived  ;  and  next« 
because  it  was  necessary,  in  his  opinion, 
to  inquire  whether  such  rules  furnished 
adeqqate  grounds  for  prohibiting  the  right 
of  publication  of  the  trials  ^t  Madras 
claimed  by  the  parties  concerned. 

Sir  John  AmtrtuhKr  observed,  that  cer- 
tainly the  noble  mover  had  abstained  from 
directly  condemning  the  government  of 
India,  and  only  wished  for  the  regulations 
which  that  goverrunent  had  promulgated. 
He' might  ask  what  right  parliament  had 
to  demand  theruUs  which  the  government 
of  India  chose  to  establish  for  the  guidance 
of  their  own  servants  ?  The  noblelord  who 
had  just  spoken^  however,  went  fiirther 
than  the  noble  mover ;  and  urged,  as  a 
ground  for  consenting  to  the  motion,  the 
injustice  and  oppression  of  the  Indian  go* 
vemmenL  To  accede  to  the  motion,  there- 
fore, would  be  to  accede  to  the  proposition, 
that  the  governi|ient  of  India  had  been 
unjust  and  oppressive  ;  and  this  without 
any  case  whatever  pf  public  hardship  or 
individual  suffering  having  been  made  out. 
There  was  not  an  European  in  India  who 
was  not  aware  of  the  engagements  into 
which  he  entered  before  he  entered  into 
them;  and  that  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
comply  with  those  engagements,  the  term 
of  his  residence  in  India  was  at  an  end. 
As  to  the  reflations  which  respected  the 
publication  of  newspapers,  he  would  ask 
any  one  who  was  at  all  acquainted  with 
India,  whether  an  unrestrained  publica- 
tion could  there  with  safety  be  permitted  ? 
Was  this  unrestrained  publication  to  be 
allowed  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  one 
set  of  the  servants  of  the  Company  to 
illuminate  another  set  of  those  servants  ? 
Suppose  a  secretary  of  the  admiralty 
in  this  country  were  to  set  up  a  news- 
paper, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
public  conduct  of  a  lord  of  the  treasury, 
could  any  thing  be  more  absurd  ?  But 
perhaps  this  unrestrained  publication  of 
newspapers  in  India,  was  fqr  the  pur- 
pose of  illuminating  the  natives.  Was 
this  exactly  desirable  ?  Would  it  be  very 
expedient  to  inform  them  of  the  peculiar 
tenure  by  which  the  British  governmexU 
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held  their  power  r  He  recollected  when 
he  was  in  India*  thai  toon  after  a  certain 
massacre,  a  series  of  ingenious  and  well 
written  essays,  appeared  in  one  of  those 
pablications,  which  were  to  enlighten  the 
great  capi^l  of  Calcntea  (in  which,  let  it 
be  remembered,  there  were  at  least 
100,000  natives,  capable  of  reading  Eng- 
lish), the  tendency  of  which  was  to  prore^ 
with  how  much  ease  and  safety,  by  a  jodici- 
ons  combination  of  the  natires,  the  whole 
European  population  of  Bengal  might  be 
exterminated.  Was  it  not  wise.to  prerent 
the  publication  of  such  articles*as  ibis?  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  publisher 
might  be  punished  ;  but  of  what  avail  w^ 
that  when  the  mischief  was  eflfected  ? 
With  respect  to  the  trials  at  Madras,  the 
noble  loid  had  asserted,  that  the  govern** 
ment  of  India  appeared  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  proceedings  on  that  subject  lliere 
were  two  parties  involved  in  this  consider'' 
ation^-the  courts,  and  the  government. 
He  admitted,  tliat  when  application  was 
made  to  the  courts  for  permission  to  pub- 
lish the  proceedings,  the  judge  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  lord^  did  make  the  answer 
which  the  noble  lord  ascribed  to  him,  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  which  he 
would  not  then  discuss.  The  court,  how- 
ever, declared,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it ;  that  they  could  grant  no  per- 
mission. Then  for  the  government.  But 
first,  he  must  observe,  that  although  re- 
gulations existed  in  India,  respecting  the 
Irablication  of  newspapers,  be  did  not  be- 
ieve  that  any  regulation  existed  respect- 
ing the  publication  of  books.  The  person 
who  was  about  t6  publish  the  trials  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  do  so  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  government,  probably  with  a 
view  to  give  greater  sanction  to  his  pub- 
lication. Permission  was  refused.  What 
would  have  been  done  by  the  government 
had  the  publication  taken  place  notwith- 
standing, he  knew  not.  He  did  not  think, 
however,  that  the  government  would  in 
such  a  case  have  done  wrong  to  punish 
the  publishers ;  for  it  was  admitted  on 
all  hands,  that  at  that  moment  the  greatest 
ferment  pre? ailed  in  Madras  ;  the  judges 
(whetherproperly  or  improperly  it  was  not 
ihe  time  to  enquire)  having  thought  fit  to 
refer  the  result  of  the  trials  to  Ens  land  for 
the  consideration  of  his  Majesty.  Whether 
or  not,  however,  punishment  would  have 
followed  the  publication,  nothing  to  him 
eonld  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  go- 
vernment of  India  would  have  acted  most 
«Bwi8ely«  had  they  under  mcb  circum- 


stances granted  a  formal  permimonfor 
a  publication  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Howarih  admitted  the  necemity  of 
regulations,  and  acknowledged  that  a 
press  in  India,  wholly  unrestrained,  might 
be  productive  of  great  mischief.  But  the 
matter  for  complaint  was,  not  that  regd- 
lations  were  imposed  on  men  before  they 
went  out,  to  which  they  previously  and 
voluntarily  acceded,  but  that  after  thej 
had  gone  out,  they  found  they  had  to 
struggle  with  innovations  superinduced 
upon  those  regulations,  to  which  they  had 
not  only  not  voluntarily  assented,  but  of 
which  they  had  not  had  any  idea. 

Sir  TlumaM  TVrroii  was  not  surprised  at 
hearing  the  language  whicb  had  been  used 
by  those  who  opposed  this  motion :  such 
language  was  altogether  worthy  of  ihe 
country  in  which  the  governors  were 
every  thing,  and  the  governed  nothing.  ^ 
The  absurdity  was  to  speak  at  all  of  free-* 
dom  of  discussion,  or  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  when  India  was  the  subject.  Tbm 
liberty  of  the  press  In  India  !  **  Risom 
teneatis,  amici  ?  As  if  k  plant  of  such 
celestial  growth  could  flourish  in  the^sterile 
soil  of  despotism !  Under  any  such  a 
system  of  government  discussion  was  in* 
deed  to  be  avoided.  Nothing  ctiuld  be 
more  dangerous  than  freedom  of  discussion 
under  a  government  founded  upon  blood 
and  supported  by  injustice.  As  wisely 
might  the  liberty  of  th^  press  be  esta- 
blished at  Xnnis  or  Algiers,  where  the  go- 
vernment was  not  inferior  to  that  of  ours 
in  India.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  avow* 
ing  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  wasaa 
much  liberty  enjoyed  under  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  dey  of  Algiers,  or  the  em- 
peror of  Morocco,  as  by  the  natives  under 
the  British  government  in  India.  There- 
fore must  any  discussion  be  dangerous 
that  could  open  their  eyes  to  their  present 
state,  or  make  them  reflect  that  the  Bri- 
tish were  but  one  piillion,  while  they 
were  sixty  millions.  But  if  the  regula- 
tions were,  as  they  bad  been,  approved 
of  by  gentlemen  opposite,  he  wished  to 
know  why  they  were  so  reluctant  to  pro- 
duce them  ?  He  thought,  that  as  rules  and 
regulations  affecting  such  a  portion  of  the 
British  empire,  they  ought  to  be  promul- 
gated ;  if,  however,  they  were  so  wise 
and  salutary,  and  beneficial  as  they  were 
said  to  be,  what  possible  objection  could 
there  be  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord, 
who  only  called  for  their  production  ? 
The  usual  parliamentary  objection,  that 
voting  for  their  production  implied  a  cea* 
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sure  upon  thero^  could  not  hold,  here  ;  if 
tbey  were  what  they  should  be/  promul- 
gation could  do  them  nor  the  country  no 
harm,  and  if  they  were  not,  they  ought, to 
be  known.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
gent,  had,  in  speaking  of  the  Madras  trials, 
8iated>  that  permission  was .  asked  to  pub- 
lish them,  this  was  a  mistake,  no  such  per- 
xnission'  had  been  asked.  He  concluded 
by  stating,  that  the  nmtion  of  the  noble 
.  lord  should  have  his  cordial  support ' 

Mr.  Wallace  did  not  think  that  the 
noble  lord  had  made  out  his  argument  in 
support  of  the  present  motion,  even  upon 
his  own ,  grounds.  The  noble  lord  had 
laid  it  down  as  the  grounds  of  his  motion^ 
that  the  regulations  were  illegal  and  un- 
just. This  bad  by  no  means  been  made 
out:  still  less  had  it  been  established  that 
the*  refusal  of  permission  to  publish  the 
trials  at  Madras  had  been  an  undue  and 
inexpedient  exercise  of  power.  The  hbn. 
baronet  had  denied  that  permission  had 
been  asked :  he  begged  jea?e  to  correct 
him  in  that  statement,  and  to  assure  him, 
•n  the  best  authoriiy,  that  permission  had 
been  asked.  There  were  other  reasons 
justifying  the  suppression  of  that  publica- 
tion :  one  trial  took  place  on  the  1 1  th  of 
January,  another  upon  the  2d  of  March— 
the  publication  of  the  former  trial,  in  the 
intermediate  time,  might  have  operated  in 
an  unfair  way  to  the  prejudice  of  either 
party,  and  therefore  to  the  prejudice  of 
substantial  justice.  But  the. right  hon. 
and  learned  gent,  had  reminded  them  of 
the  state  of  Madras  at  that  period :  it  had 
been  justly  described  as  being  then  in  a 
violent  ferment— -and  under  such  circum- 
stances would  it  have  been  wise  to  bare 
permitted  suc^h  a  publication  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson  observed,  that  the  last 
speaker  had  avowed,  that  the  object  was, 
to  keep  the  people  of  India  in  darkness  as 
to  the  nature  of  their  government.  The 
more  important,  therefore,  it  was,  that 
this  House  should  take  care,  that  our  go- 
ireriunent  there,  such  as  it  was,  should  be 
yteW  administered.  He  would  certainly 
vote  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  Grant  contended  that  despotism 
bad  not  been  established  there  by  Eng- 
land,^ but  that  it  had  been  found  there, 
ipvhere  it  had  existed  for  many  ages.  The 
introduction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
might  lead  to  the  most  fatal  consequences, 
and  in  the  present  state  of  things,  would 
unhinge  the  whole  frame  of  Indian  society. 
He  did  not  think  any  case  had  been  maae 
«ttt  for  tht  production  of  tha.paper. 


Sir  H.  Mmtgamerf  agprof  ed    of  th« 

present  system,  and  thought  any  innova- 
tion  that  might  be  made  would  be  very 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  this  country. 
He,  however,  could  have  wished  the  trial 
in  question  had  been  allowed  to  be  pub* 
lished,  as  it  might  have  prevented  the  in« 
troduction  of  a  report  of  it  into  this  coon^ 
try,  which  he  had  been  given  to  under* 
stand  was  spurious. 

Mr.  Lockhort  observed  that  the  govern- 
ment of  India  had  been  acquired,  lik* 
most  other  governments,  partly  by  con* 
quest,  partly  by  compact,  and  partly  by 
forfeiture.  Under  these  circumstances,  to 
allow  of  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  tha 
press  would  be.  dangerous.  Their  situa* 
tion,  however,  was  not  such  as  it  had  been 
said  to  be ;  for  though  tbey  did  not  enjoy 
a  free  government,  they  were  governed 
by  persons  who  were  responsible  to  this 
country,  and  answerable  for  tbeir  conduct 
to  that  House.  He  thought  the  motion 
had  been  brought  forward  merely  as  a 
compliment  to  the  abstract  liberty  of  tha 
press.  He  was  a  friend  to  that  liberty, 
and  though  it  should  run  into  some  ex^ 
cesses  (and  some  licentious  strides  even  in 
this  country  he  thought  it  had  taken),  h^ 
was  far  from  wishing  to  impose  any  new 
restriction.  The  liberty  of  the  press  had 
done  much  good ;  it  had  also  been  in  some 
instances,  a  source  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous evils.  It  had  been  spoken  of  as  that 
which  ought  not^  be  discussed.  From 
its  magnitude  and  importaace,  he  thought 
it  ought  often  to  be  brought  under  their 
consideration.  He  remembered  what  bad 
taken  place  in  the  National  Assembly  of 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  where,  in  con« 
sequence  of  the  attempt  to  extend  the  li* 
berty  of  the  press,  the  most  dreadful 
scenes  occurred.  Those  who  were  to  be 
benefited  by  it,'  rose  and  massacred  their 
friends  indiscriminately  with  their  foes, 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  making  tbem« 
selves  sovereigns  of  the  island-  Such 
might  be  the  consequences  of  the  intra- 
duction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  India. 

Mr.  Whubread  said,  the  hon.  gent,  who 
had  just  spoken,  had  mentioned  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press,  and  observed  that  it 
had  even  in  this  country  taken  some 
strides.  He  (Mr.  Whitbread)  was  also  of 
opinion  that  it  had  taken  some  strides^  but 
.those  fltrides  appeared  to  him  to  be  taken 
backwards.  If  the  hon.  gent,  looked  back 
to  what  had  been  published  many  yeara 
lago,  and  compared  those  publicationa 
with  wbat  iuiiMl  from  the  prew  aft  tkm 
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present  day/  fa^  thoogkt  he  alio  would  !>• 
f>f  opinion^  that  the  motion  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  wa3  retrograde  and  not  pro* 
gressive.  His  noble  friend  was  aware, 
that  to  place  the  press  in  India  on  the 
same  footing  as  in  England,  might  be  dan- 
gerous. The  government  of  India  had 
been  acquired,  as  the  hon.  gent,  had  said, 
by  conquest,  by  compact,  and  by  forfei- 
ture, but  he  had  omitted  one  short  mono- 
ayllable,  namely,  that  which  had  tended 
more  to  give  os  that  acquisition  than  any 
thing  else.  He  had  not  mentioned  the  word 
"  fraud.''  If  those  ills  might  arise  from 
extending  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  India, 
which  the  hon.  gent,  had  ascribed  to  that 
measure  in  St.  Domingo,  still  he  thought 
no  evil  cduld  be  expected  to  result  from 
an  attempt  to  soften  the  misery  of  the  peo- 
ple; but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  would 
tend  to  prop  that  power  which  must 
otherwise  crumble  into  dost.  The  paper 
moved  for  ought  to  be  produced.  If  the 
regulations  made  by  the  marquis  Welles- 
ley  were  good,  they  ought  to  be  brought 
forward  to  justify  him  ;  and  if  they  were 
unwise  and  impolitic,  they  ought  to  be 
produced,  that  they  might  be  canvassed 
and  corrected.  The  hon.  gent,  had  said, 
th^  people  of  India  were  not  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  bad  been  said  they  were, 
as  they  were  governed  by  persons  who 
were  responsible  for  their  conduct  to  that 
House*  After  this,  however,  when  they 
were  called  to  account  in  that  House,  that 
hon.  gent,  opposed  the  production  of  the 
paper  requisite  for  their  information.  Not 
only  was  it  considered  right  to  withhold 
.from  the  natives  of  India  moral  and  poli- 
tical information,  but  it  was  even  thought 
proper  to  deny  them  a  knowledge  of 
Christianity.  To  support  a  political  des- 
potism, they  would  not  let  them  have  the 
light  of  that  Gospel  through  which  they 
hoped  for  salvation  themselves.— (No, 
from  the  Treasury  Bench!)— One  )ion. 
gent,  had  expressed  himself  nearly  to  that 
effect  and  the  right  hon.  Secretary  him- 
self had  seemed  about  to  say  so,  when  the 
enormity  of  the  proposition  appeared  to 
startle  him.^  He  was  sorry  this  discussion 
bad  taken  place,  to  shew  the  world  the 
wretqhed  situation  of  those  who  were 
called  our  fellow-subjects,  but  who  w^re 
not  so  in  fact,  ^'  but  those  (said  Mr.  W.) 
whom  we  and  our  fellow-subjects  are  des- 
pots over."  He  thought  this  discussion 
would  have  been  well  avoided  by  the 
production  of  the  paper.  It  would  have 
^ttti  perfectly  bamless^  and  It  •must  bare 
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done  good,  as  it  would  have  Justified  the 
marquis  Wellesley,  or  benefitted  the  coun- 
try,  by  shewing  what  was  wrong. 

Mr.  R*  Dimdai  explained.  He  was 
not  for  withholding  from  the  natives  of 
India  the  light  of  Christianity ;  he  only 
wished  to  keep  that  from  them  which 
would  lead  to  tumultuous  proceedings. 

Mr.  Whiibttad  had  unaerstood  him  to 
say  that  to  attempt  to  do  away  the  laws 
and  the  superstitions  of  Hhidostan  would 
be  improper. 

The  ChmceUar  ^  iht  Exchequer  thought 
the  arguments  .of  the  hon.  gent,  were  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  justify  the  produc- 
tion of  the  paper.  Gentlemen  should  re- 
member that  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
not  withheld  merely  from  the  principles 
of  the  government,  but  from  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  natives  themselves.  They 
were  in  that  state  that  it  might  do  ttem 
much  harm,  though  if  they  were  less  ig- 
norant it  might  be  expected  to  be  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  good.  He  was  glad 
bis  right  hon.  friend  had  so  well  ex- 
plained away  what  had  been  said  of  with-, 
holding  from  the  natives  the  light  of 
Christianity,  No  such  disposition  ex- 
isted, but  it  was  wisely  thought  that  go- 
vernment should  abstain  from  openly  ex- 
erting itself  to  further  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, lest  they  should  be  represented  to 
the  people  as  attempting  to  impose  upon 
them  0  new  religion.  On  all  occasions 
when  papers  were  moved  for  in  that 
House,  he  thought  a  better  reason  should 
be  given,  than,  that  they  were  desired 
out  of  curiosity ;  and  the  paper  required 
by  the  noble  lord  ought  not,  in  bis. opi- 
nion, to  be  given,  as  if  they  were  to  grant 
it  without  any  substantial  reason  lor  its 
production  having  been  given,  they  would 
seem  to  admit  that  there  appeared  grounds 
for  censuring  the  government  of  India. 

Sir  •/.JVeu'per/ supported  the  motion,  and 
thought  no  one  reason  had  been'  given 
why  the  paper  should  not  be  granted. 

Lord  A^  Hrmiltonszid,  that  after  the  very 
able  manner  in  which  his  motion  had  been 
supported,  it  ^ould*  be  unnecessary  for 
him  to  trespass  further  on  the  tioie  of  the 
Hous^,  than  merely  to  make  one  or  two 
observations  on  some  arguments  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  He  had  to  make 
one  general  complaint  of  almost  all  the 
gentlemen  who  had  opposed  him,  that 
they  had  thought  proper  not  only  to  im- 
pute to  him  what  he  had  not  said,  but 
what  he  bad  actually  disclaimed.  He  had 
disclaimed  distinctly,  ayid  repeatedly,  all 
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intention  of  claiming  for  India  a  perfectly' 
-free  press.  He  did  not  even  introduce 
that  question  at  all ;  it  was  onnecessar]^  for 
his  object,  and  he  had  cautiously  avoided 
it.  Yet  all  the  bon.  gentlemen  who  op- 
posed bis  motion,  except  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  had  spoken  as  if  such 
)iad  been  his  principal  motive.  He  had 
stated,  at  first,  not  only  what  bis  object 
was,  but  what  it  was  not.  He  had  said, 
it  was  not,  to  demand  for  India  a  press 
perfectly  free,  but  merely  to  enquire  by 
what  authority  it  had  one  perfectly  fettered. 
One  bon.  gent.  (Mr.  Lockhart)  had  called 
his  motion  "  an  abstract  compliment  to  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press.''  Without  stopping 
to  notice  the  obvious  insinuation  of  that 
phrase,  be  woulcl  merely  say,  that  if  the 
hon.  gent,  should  ever  become  liable  to 
the  penalty  imposed  upon  the  transgres- 
aiop  of  this  formidable  law,  which  was  the 
object  of  his  motion,  the  hon.  gent,  would 
then  probably  change  his  tone,  and  not 
think  the  matter  altogether  of  an  abstract 
nature.  Immediate  embarkation  for  Ed- 
rope,  without  trial,  or  a  hearing,  or  delay, 
or  preparation,  would  surelv  be  no  very 
abstract  injury  or  hardship.  If,  as  an  hon. 
gentleman  had  said;  "  India  must,  at  all 
events,  be  governed  as  it  now  is,''  there 
was  an  end  of  his  motion,  and  of  every 
other  of  a  similar  nature.  He  remember- 
ed, however,  to  have  heard  in  that  House, 
very  different  arguments  held  by  those 
who  sat  on  the  Treasury  bench;  some  of 
whom  spoke  in  favour  of'^tbe  present,  some 
of  the  past,  and  others  of  the  future.  He 
recollected  a  certain  dispatch  which  had 
a  few  years  back  been  drawn  up,  but  not 
aent  to  India,  which  reprobated  that  doc- 
trine to  which  he  had  just  alluded,  and 
aaid  positively,  that  India  should  not  be 
governed  as  it  then  was.    For  his  own 

Sart,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  if  India  must 
e  governed  as  it  now  is,  though  the  India 
Company  might  not  think  so,  he  believed 
the  public  bad  much  better  not  have  it  at 
all.  He  had  only  one  word  more—- this 
month  was  the  time  when  the  government 
must  give  notice,  according  to  the  act  of 
parliament,  that  the  Company  must  qbit 
their  exclusive  privilege.  He  would  beg 
to  know  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  whe- 
ther it  was  intended  to  give  such  notice  ? 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  he  had  on  a  former 
night  been  asked  that  question,  and  he 
had  then  answered  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Johnstone  would  vote  against  the 
motion.  He  was  not  afvare  that  the  power 
entrusted  to  the  government  of  India  had 


been  misused,  and  was  fully  convinced 
that  the  most  mischievous  efiect  would 
result  from  allowing  a  free  press  to  exist 
in  India. 

The  House  divided,  when  the  numbers 
were— Ayes,  18.— Noes,  53. — Majority, 
35. 

Mr.  Dundas  then  moved  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee  on  India 
Affairs,  which  he  proposed  should  consist 
of  the  same  members  as  before,  with  only 
two  exceptions,  the  one,  that  of  an  hon. 
gentleman  who  could  not  attend,  and  the 
other  that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  was  likewise  prevented  from 
attendance. — ^The  two  new  members  he 
mentioned  were  Mr.  Porcher  and  Mr«  De 
Ponthieu. 

Mr.  Creevey  complained  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  so  formed  as  to  prevent  any 
report  except  such  as  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  government  and  the  East  India 
company.  The  Committee  was  only  an 
adjournment  of  the  Directors  and  Board  of 
Controul  up  stairs.  They  never  gave  infor- 
mation except  when  they  wanted  money. 
Thei^  maxim  was,  give  as  all  the  money 
we  want,  or  we  shall  force  it  from  yoa, 
and  call  you  alt  the  names  we  can  invent 
into  the  bargain.  After  some  further  ob- 
servations on  this  political  farce,  he 
moved,  as  an  amendment.  That  the  Com- 
mittee shquld  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Directors  and  of  the  Board  of  Controal 
in  the  management  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr«  Dun£u  read  over  several  of  the 
names — Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Tierney, 
Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  Lord 
Morpeth,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Creevey,  &c. 
&c.  and  asked  what  particular  bias  they 
could  have  against  tbe  truth?  Lord 
Folkestone;  and  Mr.  Whitbread  supported 
the  amendment.  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr« 
Grant  opposed  it.    The  House  divided,  * 

For  the  original  motion.., 56 

Against  it 19 

Majority   -. ••— 37 

BOUSB  OF  COMMONS. 

Friday,  March  22. 

Navy  Estimates.  Admiralty  Court.] 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  Into  a 
Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  Yorke  said  it  had  been  his  intention 
on  a  former  day  to  move  for  the  sum 
necessary  for  the  Ordinaries  of  the  Navy, 
which  he  had  divided  into  three  parts, 
under  one  resolution.  This,  however* 
through  ft  mistake,  had  not  been  done-; 
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be  had  therefore  now  to  moVe^  That  a  Bom 
not  exceeding  1,157,751/.  be  granted  for 
the  Ordinaries  of  the  Navy. 

Sir  WtlUam  Scoii  rose  in  consequence  of 
a  charge  which  had  been  preferred  on  a 
former  day  against  the  Coart  over  which 
he  had  the  honour  to<preside.  Considering 
the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  he  thought 
justice  should  make  every  member  who 
might  have  any  charge  to  prefei:  against 
him,  in  his  official  capacity,  give  notice 
of  such  an  intention.  Out  of  the  multi- 
tude of  causes  which  had  come  before  him, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remember 
every  individual  case;  and  if  such  notice 
were  not  given,  he  might  be  taken  by 
surprise,  and  be  unable  to  reply  to  such 
charge  when  made,  though  it  might  be  as 
unfounded  as  those  which  he  had  formerly 
refuted,  or  as  unfounded  as  he  trusted  to 
make  that  now  brought  forward  appear. 
That  it  was  a  great  many  years  since  the 
prizes  to  which  allusion  had  been  made 
were  taken,  it  was  unnecessary  to  call 
witnesses  to  prove.  He  remembered  the 
captures,  which  were  six  in  number,  were 
made  in  the  year  1799.  This  he  would 
admit,  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  prove 
that  any  improper  delay  had  originated 
in  the  Admiralty  Court.  The  delay  might 
have  been  caused  by  the  parties  them* 
selves,  as  was  the  case  in  a.  cause  which 
had  been  before  him  that  very  day.  It 
might  happen,  that  such  delays  had 
occurred  in  a  variety  of  instances,  where 
no  party  whatever  could  be  blamed.  It 
was  to  be  remembered,  that  the  suitors 
were  persons  employed  in  the  service  of 
their  eountry,who  might  be  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  they  could  not  be  communicated 
wiiiu)n  the  subject;  or  merchants  residing 
in  foreign  parts.  The  witnesses  necessary 
to  elucidate  the  business  might  be  in 
the  same  situation — might  be  dispersed  all 
over  the  world.  From  these  circumstances 
delay  was  often  unavoidable,  and  little  as 
it  w^s  desired^  without  it  no  correct  admi- 
nistration of  justice  could  be  obtained. 
The  Court  of  Admiralty  sat  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  claims 
which  might  be  made  for  prize-money, 
but  likewise  to  protect  foreign  and  British 
merchants ;  to  restore  property  which  had 
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to  ail  parties.  It  might  sometimes  happen, 
and  it  frequently  did,  that  some  of  the  par- 
ties concerned  were  resident  in  Silesia,  in 
Bavaria,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  globe.  It  was  certainly 
deiirable  that  the  money  to  be  distributed 


should  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the 
captors  as  soon  as  possible,  but  still  it  waa 
necessary  to  allow  a  proper  time  to  elapse 
before  such  a  distribution  was  made,  for 
the  proper  security  of  neutral  property. 
With  respect  to  the  facts  of  the  present 
case,  it  was  stated  that  the  ships  had  beea 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Camperdown. ,  This 
was  not  correct,  as  they  were  taken  two 
years  after  that  action,  during  the  subse- 
quent blockade  of  the  Texel.  It  had  been 
agreed,  that  only  one  of  the  ships  should 
be  proceeded  against  in  the  priae  court,  t^ 
save  the  expence  necessarily  attendant  oa 
proceeding  against  the  other  five.  A 
great  variety  of  claims  were  put  in  by 
difierent  merchants,  and  some  by  persona 
residing  in  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Trieste,  and 
Fiume.  Much  of  the  delay  complained 
of  was  occasioned  by  the  time  taken  up  to 
investigate  these  several  claims.  A  great 
deal  of  time  had  been  so  occupied.  Ha 
believed  the  investigation  commenced  at 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1799,  and  the 
final  adjudication  of  all  claims  took  place 
on  the  13th  of  May  1801.  The  money 
was  left  to  be  distributed,  and  if  the  agenta 
did  not  act  properly,  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  Admiralty  Court,  as  they  did  not 
employ  those  agents.  These,  persona 
were  employed  by  the  parties  themselves, 
and  with  them  the  court  had  nothing  to  do. 
After  the  condemnation  of  the  vessels,  it 
so  happened,  that  a  great  question  arose 
among  the  gentlemen  of  the  navy  as  to  the 
persons  entitled  to  the  benefit.  This  waa 
a  question  which  could  not  run  parallel 
with  the  other.  It  was  of  no  use  aeitating 
this  till  the  other  was  settled,  and  there» 
fore  both  could  not  be  decided  at  the  same 
time.  After  much  discussion  and  nego* 
ciation,  it  was  at  last  agreed  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  proper  court  on  the  subject. 
An  application  was  in  consequence  made 
to  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  with  an  agree* 
ment  that  the  decision  in  this  case  should 
determine  all  others;  the  cause  came  on 
in  the  usual  v^ay,  and  in  July  1 803,  the 
eourt  gave  an  opinion,  but  it  did  not  sign 
its  final  judgment,  though  he  stron^y 
and  distinctly  expressed  his  sentiments  on 
this  ground.  There  was  at  that  time 
another  question  respecting  the  blockading 


been  improperly  seized,  and  to  do  justice .  squadron  off  Cadiz,  the  circumstances  of 


wnichwere  nearly  the  same,  and  the  case 
altogether  similar,  before  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  appeal.  It  was  thought 
better  for  the  parties  to  take  the  final  deci* 
sion  from  the  Court  of  Appeal,  rather  thai^ 
horn  th^  £ourt  of  Aaniralty.    In  tbf 
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mean  time,  it  was  proposed  that  the  money 
(which  had  been  all  the  time  at  interest), 
should  be  vested  in  Exchequer  Bills.  He 
did  not  know  whether  or  not  this  was  good 
advice,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  most 
agreeable  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 
The  decision  was  in  conseqtience  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal  by  universal  con- 
sent. The  case  before  them,  was  pending 
there  for  six  years.  On  the  face  of  this, 
it  might  appear  that  there  were  some 
grounds  for  arraigning  the  proceedings  in 
that  Court.  This  was  not  his  opinion,  but 
if  such  were  the  fact,  the  Admiralty  Court 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  but  it  had 
been  the  fate  of  that  court,  for  some  years 
past;  to  be  frequently  censored  for  that 
with  which  it  had  nothing  to  do.  Lfst 
year  there  was  a  gallant  officer,  now  he 
hoped  better  employed,  both  for  his  own 
credit  and  the  service  of  the  country,  who 
bad  made  certain  charges  against  the 
Admiralty  which  had  been  repeated  at 
taverns,  coffee-houses,  and  afehooses. 
And  what  had  those  charges  come  to  at 
last?  They  had  merely  proved  to  have  been 
founded  on  certain  bargaihsmade  between 
the  agents  of  the  Crown,  and  the  agents 
of  private  persons  out  of  court,  with  which 
the  Admiralty  had  no  more  to  do  than  any 
other  court  of  justice  had  to  do  with  any 
case  that  might  be  taken  out  of  it  ^y  the 
consent  of  the  parties  concerned.  With 
the  delays  which  had  occurred  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  the  Admiralty  Cou^thad 
no  more  to  do,  (ban  the  Court  of  King's- 
Bench  had  to  do  with  the  delays  which 
might  occur  with  the  writs  of  error  car- 
ried up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  If,  then, 
there  was  any  cause  for  blame,  it  ought 
not  to  be  laid,  under  such  circumstances, 
at  the  Admiralty's  door.  He  begged,  how- 
ever, to  say,  he  did  not  think  such  delays 
were  fairly  chargeable  to' the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Appeals.  He  knew  what 
imputations  had  been  thrown  out  against 
them ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  in  the  eventful  period  of  the  last  six- 
teen years,  from  the  situation  in  which  this 
country  had  been  placed  with  others, 
there  had  been  a  greater  number  of  impor- 
tant questions  before  them  than  had  arisen 
for  a' century  before.  It  should  also  be 
remembered,  that  they  received  all  the 
appeals  from  every  court  in  the  kingdom. 
Ail  this  devolved  on  four  or  five  members 
of' the  Privy  Council,  who  sought  no 
remuneration  for  their  labours,  and  who 
received  none  but  those  injurious  censures 
frequently  launched  against  their  proceed- 


ings. When  all  this  was  considered,  and 
he  stated  to  the  House,  that  after  so  many 
years  there  were  not  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  appeals  remaining  before  them  of 
all  that  had  been  made,  though  it  might 
have  happened  'that  delays  in  some 
instances  had  taken  place,  still  it  must  bo 
felt  that  they  were  very  far  from  deserving 
censure.  The  case  had  not  been  six 
months  before  them  when  the  subject  was 
taken  up.  it  happened  ^that  the  necessary 
witnesses  were  then  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Commissioners  were  obliged  to  be  sent  out 
to  Malta  and  other  places,  to  examine 
those  witnesses  wherever  they  could  be 
found.  It  was  taken  up  just  before  Christ- 
mas  in  the  year  180S,  and  in  six  months 
after  the  cause  was  determined. — He  then 
proceeded  to  justify  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty in  not  proceeding  earlier  than  it 
usually  did  to  try  prize  caoses.  In  the 
present  extended  scale  of  maritime  warfare 
in  which  w6  were  engaged,  and  which  was 
the  cause  of  our  making  captures  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  it  was  necessary  that 
twelve  months  at  least  should  elapse  before 
a  distribution  took  place,  otherwise  a  man's  . 
property  might  be  captured  and  con- 
demned before  he  knew  any. thing  at  all 
of  the  matter.  When  the  money  was 
ready  to  be  distributed,  a  new  question 
arose  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  navy« 
and  a  third  suit  was  instituted,  which  the 
Admiralty  Court  was  obliged  to  entertain. 
This  caused  new  delays,  which  it  was 
obvious  they  had  not  the  power  to  avoids 
which  protracted  the  case  till  last  Novem* 
ber.  He  theii  explained  the  causes  of  the 
delays  which  had  subsequently  taken 
place,  and  concluded  with  hoping  that  such 
attacks  would  not  again  be  made  on  slight 
grounds,  nor  without  previous  inquiry'. 
He  hoped,  before  such  charges  were  again 
preferred,  that  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances would  be  taken  into  consideration, 
that  it  would^  be  remembered  who  the 
suitors  were.  They  were  brave  men,  but 
the  lower  classes  had  warm  passions,  and 
might  grow  discontented  if  they  were  told 
their  interests  were  neglected  by  the 
Admiralty.  They  might  become  dissatis- 
fied without  reason,  and  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences must  follow.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, the  suitors,  on'the  other  hand,  were 
subjects  of  neutral  nations,  and  that  conse- 
quently, to  do  justice  without  delay,  was 
unavoidable. 

Mr.  Rose  said,  it  had  struck  him  as  an 
extiraordinary  circumstance  that  no  diatri- 
butioo  hod  taken  place  fo^  ten  years*   Oti 
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looking,  howeTer»  into  the  rabj^ct,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  that  no  delay  had 
occurred  since  that  which  originated  in 
merciful  consideratinn.  When  a  siinUar 
case  wasljefore  the  Court  of  Appeal,  if  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  decided  on  the  case 
sooner,  it  would  have  occasioned  a  great 
expence  to  the  parties,  without  accelerat* 
ine  the  ultimate  decision  one  single  hour. 
Whatever  might  be  thought  by  othen,  the 
parties  concerned  were  obliged  by  the  j 


amounting  to  2,000,000^  which  were  not 
taken  cognizance  of*  be  had  caused  to  b« 
regularly  registered.  He  had  also  la- 
boured to  make  a  satisfactory  arrange^ 
meiit  with  respecr  to  conjoint  irrants» 
grants  to  the  army  aod  navy.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  make  a 
statement  of  what  he  had  efiected  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  nary.  Ho 
had  most  anxiously  laboured  to  promot* 
the  interest  of  the  navy  in  every  respect* 


delay  of  his  right  hon.  friend.    The  great*  |  He  had  therefore  felt  hurt,  when  he  round 


est  care  had  been  taken  of  the  interests  of 
the  captors.  On  the  condemnation  of  the 
prise,' in  1799»  when  Mr.  Hmter  found 
there  was  likely  to  be  some  delay,  he  im- 
mediately pot  the  money  out  to  interest. 
It  had  remained  at  interest  all  the  time ; 
and  he  believed  there  was  no  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  justice  was  ad- 
ministered, not  only  with  such  puritv,  but 
with  such  dispatch.  If  the  hon.  admiral 
thought  the  interests  of  the  navy  were, 
neglected,  he  trusted  he  should,  in  a  few 
minutes,  prove  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  act,  in  June  1809, 
jiine  thousand  cases  had  been  made  out 
under  his  immediate  directi<A9,  and  so  ar- 
ranged, that  if  any  boauman  or  other  per- 
son, belonging  to  any  ship,  applieu  to 
liim  respecting  the  prise-money  to  which 
he  might  think  hlinself  inlitled,  he  could 
in  one  hour  let  hiip  know  when  the  prize 
was  condemned,  what  the  amount  of  his 
share,  and  give  him,  in  fine,  all  the  re- 
quisite information  on  the  subject.  Six 
hundred  of  these  cases  had  been  made  out 
i>y  hin^self.  Their  amount  in  money  was 
4,(X)0,000/.  sterling.  He  had  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  benefit  the  cap- 
tors, by  putting  their  money  out  to  in* 
jterest  and  relicTing  them  frum  the  extor- 
tion of  Agents.  The  annual  captures 
amounted  on  the  average  to  1,000,vjOO/. 
In  the  course  of  the  war,  therefore,  they 


that,  notwithstanding  all  he  had  done,  in* 
sinuations  were  still  thrown  out,  that  th« 
welfare  of  the  navy  was  not  attended  to^ 
He  hoped  the  eallant  Admiral  would  bear 
in  mind  what  had  fallen  from  his  right 
honourable  friend,  and  not  say  that  which 
might  tend  to  'raise  a  clamour  among  thn 
lower  classes  in  the  service.  When  such 
statemenu  were  thrown  out  respecting  tho 
prize  Courts  the  persons  conceiving  them* 
selves  entitled  to  prise-money  were  so  in« 
flamed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  mako 
them  listen  to  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
They  might  reason  with  them  to  all  eter- 
nity without  effect. .  He  was  conscious 
their  claims  had  never  been  neglected  ^ 
and  he  thought  the  gallant  Admiral  could 
hardly  name  a  sailor,  or  a  sailor's  father^ 
mother  or  relation,  who  had  written  to 
.higfi  without  obtaining  prompt  attentioa 
and  a  proper  answer.  If  they  were  in 
London  his  doors  were  always  open  to 
them,  and  he  saw  them  himself,  heard 
their  complaints,  and  gave  them  all  tho 
information  in  his  power.  They  were, 
however,  so  very  difficult  to  convince  of 
that  which  was  right,  after  such  state- 
ments ,  as  those  he  had  before  alluded  to 
had  gone  abroad,  that  it  was  most  desira* 
bl'e  such  should  not  be  made  upon  slight 
grounds. 

Sir  Charles  Pole  said,  if  either  of  tfao 
right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.whothonght 


were  7,000,000/.  of  which  but  ^  small  ■  proper  to  complain  so  loudly  this  night, 

had  been  in  their  places  when  he  delivered 
his  sentiments  on  the  Navy  Estimates, 
they  would  have  seen  viith  how  little  jus- 
tice they  now  attacked  him ;  he  had  then 
stated,  with  a  feeling  of  extreme  satisfac- 
tion, the  correctness  and  oeconomy  with 
which  those  estimates  had  been  calcu- 


part  had  been  out  at  interest  for  the  cap 
tors.  Five  millions  four  hundi ed  thousand 
pounds  had  been  put  out  to  interest  by  the 
agentd  for  their  own  benefit.  One  agent 
alone,  had  had  as  much  as  300.000/.  out 
at.  interest  to  his  own  ad  van  age.  This 
had  been  put  a  stop  to,  and  the  bvnefit 
transferred  to  the  captors.  The  right 
hon.  gent,  then  proceeded  to  enumerate 
the  several  evils  whiih  he  had  exerted 
himself  to  correct.     In  the  cliargefl  of 


lated ;  they  would  have  heard  hiip  ex- 
press his  thanks,  at  the  clear  and  per- 
spicuous manner  in  which  they  had  been 
explained  to  the  Committee ;  they  might 


.agents  accounts,,  he  had  saved  12,000/.  :  have  heard  him  pay  his  humble  tribute  of 
per  year  to  the  captors.     He  saved  them  ;  applause  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Adrni* 
40,000/.  per  year  salvage.    The  droiu  ;  ralty,  for  several  other  measures,  which 
(V0L.XI1LJ      ,  i     (2  1) 
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k«  (Mr  C.  P.)  deemed  uKeAil  Md  adtta- 
tmcoas  to  tk#  iitTal  semce ;  they  woald 
luive  heard  y m  state,  that  he  b^lieTed  the 
First  Lord  had  impired  th^  service  with  a 
confidence  that  was  a  tower  of  strength  to 
the  cduntry,  but  he  had,  at  the  same  time, 
cz[^resB«d  hit  regret  that  the  delays  and 
consequent  ab^es  of  the  Court  of  Adnii-> 
rally  was  still  a  blot  which  required  to  be 
removed  ;  aad,  to  elucidate  this,  ho  ex> 
•npltfied,  as  one  of  the  many  instances, 
the  blockading  squadron^  tinder  the  orders 
of  lord  Doncftn,  in  J  709,  which  had  cap- 
tared  seferal  ships  who  were  acting  in 
defittice  of  th«  blockade,  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  ships  so  eaptured,  at  that  period, 
were  not  distributed  al  this  tnoment,  1811: 
lie  stated  this  as  a  gnavaoce  which  ought, 
with  many  of  the  saiae  kind,  to  bo  in- 
quired int6  and  corrected ;  he  did  not 
nske  it  a.  charge  againttt  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  j«i|^e  of  the  AdmiraUy  Court, 
sordid  heitate  it  either  intone  or  temper 
as  socb^  but  as  one  ef  those  evils  which 
cailed  aloud  for  a  remedy.  He  now 
thanked  the  right  hon.  gent,  for  the  op- 
portunity of  repeating  it»  and  he  wonld  do 
■0  over  and  over  agsfin,  either  here  or 
olsewhere ;  he  did  it  without  the  smallest 
bdbtility  tojprardi  any  man ;  much  of  per- 
sonal animadversion  had  been  introduced 
iMo  this  debate  by  the  learned  Judge ;  he 
hoped  Ins  might  be  excused,  if  he  alluded 
lo  it,  and  assured  the  Committee,  that 
nothing  but  the  imperious  sense  of  duty 
to  his  country,  and  aftection  to  the  service, 
could  induce  him  to  put  himself  forward 
end  render  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the 
right  hon.  gent,  and  his  numerous  friends. 
Hte  would  a|k>  what  possible  motive  could 
he  have,  but  the  conviction  of  his  mind 
that  he  was  doing  bis  duty  as  a  member  of 
that  House,  where  he  was  entitled  to  matte 
such  observations  as  he  thought  useflil, 
tnd  founded  in  justice  ?  With  these  sen- 
liments,  he  should  continue  to  repeat  his 
observstiuns  whenever  the  interests  of  the 
Bavy  were  discussed.  Having  no  personal 
charge  to  make,  he  should  not  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  send  for  the  learned  Judge  all 
over  the  town  to  acquaint  him,  what  he 
might, have  known  as  well  as  himself,  that 
the  Navy  Estimates  were  to  be  discussed 
on  a  given  day,  and  that  it  was  probable 
that  part  of  the  naval  service,  which  re- 
'  gards  the  interests  of  the  officer  and  sea- 
men in  prize  causes,  might  be  noticed ;  it 
was  impossible  tbey  could  be  noticed  by 
him,  without  expressing  his  regrets,  that 
the  evils»  so  lobg  and  so  loudly  mentioned. 


were  not  remedied.  The  learned  Judgu^ 
in  his  speech  this  night,  had  been  plea«ed 
to  introduce  the  state  of  Al^iera  and 
Tunis :  was  the  learned  Judge  aware  hoiT 
near  he  approached  to  the  govefnment  of 
those  states  on  the  present  oecosion,  when 
he  endeavours  to  restrain  members  of  this 
House  from  making  just  and  cbnstiuitionel 
observations  on  grievances  whicli'etxiet  itt 
a  most  important  part  6f  the  slate  I  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  JFudge  had  thie 
night  confessed  all  that  he  (sir  C.  P.) 
complained  ol';  namely,  that  a  blockading 
squadron,  after  long  and  severe  cruifting^ 
had  captttf^d  ships  in  17^;  aftd  that^ 
when  we  are  now  speaking  in  March  1 S 1 1> 
the  British  fleet  had  not  reaped  the  re* 
ward  of  their  vigilance  and  aeal  held  oet 
to  them  by  their  Sovereign  and  their  coun* 
try.  It  was  no  excuse  to  his  mind,  and 
he  was  sure  it  must,  be  a  very  unsatisiao* 
tory  amwer  to  the  fleet,  to  be  told,  thei 
the  judge  is  to  wait  ten  years  for  the 
decision  of  another  court,  who  will  then 
have  a  similar  cause  to  decide  on.  If  this 
was  to  be  deemed  a  valid  excuse  for  with* 
holding  fronii  the  navy  their  priae  moneys 
there  never  would  be  wanting  persons  to 
urge  it ;  the  delays  attendant  on  the  Ad* 
miralty  Court  alone  are  quite  sufficient 
without  resorting  to  the  Court  of  Appesls, 
to  wait  ten  years  until  a  cue,  said  to  be 
similar,  was  decided;  this  he  thought 
rather  too  severe  a  trial  of  the  patience  cf 
the  fleet.  Will  the  Coraibittee  think  It 
right  ?  nay.  Sir,  wiH  they  wonder  if  dis^ 
content  and  dissatisfaction  rear  its  formi* 
dable  head  ?  The  learned  Judge's  ioge^ 
noity  had  carried  him  to  Silesta  and  to 
f$outh  America,  from  the  north  to  the 
south  pele,  for  claimants  and  for  ergn^ 
ments,  and  he  had  brought  them  ell  into 
court  this  night ;  but  was  the  delay  of  thil 
question  to  be  attributed  to  neutral 
claimants  ?  The  learned  Judge  well  knows 
all  their  interests  were  deculed  in  a  fefV 
months;  this  was  a  case  of  breach  of 
blockade,  when,  after  zealous,  persevering 
and  fAtiguing  services,  the  squadron  were 
taught  to  expect  the  harvest  of  their  la^ 
hour,  they  met  with  mortification  and 
disappointment ;  now  that  the  delay  is  ad^ 
mitted,  is  confessed  by  the  learned  Judge, 
he  (sir  C.  P.)  trusted  ihe  interests  of 
1 45,()00men  would  be  more  justly  protected 
in  future.  He  must  again  be  excused,  if 
he  Repeated  to  the  Committee,  that  the  in* 
sinuations  of  unfairness,  thrown  out  againlj 
him,  would  have  im^^flect  on  his  mind,  and 
as  long  as  he  was  a  member  of  that  Housib 
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be  should  coDtimie  to  do  bia  utoiott  |o 

Srotect  the  loterMtsof  that  clast  of  bi« 
lajestv's  lahjecU,  now  under  discuiHoa, 
whom  be  thought  mo«t  deaerring  of  aup* 
port ;  inch  he  felt  to  be  his  puhiic  dii^yi 
^d  it  was  not  less  his  incUnatioi^  feelieg^ 
as  he  did*  every  possible  aitacbmeiH  lor 
tbem;  he  repeated  agaio,  be  would  say 
be  bad  no  private  motive  for  attackioA 
any  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  learned 
Judge*  and  he  could  not  possibly  have  tl^e 
amsTl^t  degree  of  hostility  towards  a^  usan 
who  was  so  deservedly  esteemed  in  bis 
public  and  private  life,  whose  splendid 
talents  vyere  the  admiration  of  all.  He 
trusted  be  should  not  asaia  be  soi^Mcted 
of  any  other  motive  than  bis  country's 
welfare  in  bringing  these  subjects  for* 
ward ;  it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  existence  of  this  country*  that  the 
fleet  should  have  no  just  cause  for  dissa- 
tisfisction ;  those  gentlemen  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  considering  bow  much  more 
Bomerous  the  governed  are  than  the  go* 
vemors.  will  think  with  him»  that  it  is  as 
well  that  public  opinion  and  justice  shookl 
be  with  us;  and  do  those  gentlemen  flat- 
ter themselves  that  the  sailor  is  ignorant 
of  the  delays,  and  of  the  evils  and  injustice 
which  usually  attend  delay?  Do  they 
think  I  am  betraying  a  secret?  thev  know 
but  little  of  the  class  of  men  I  allude  to,  if 
tbey  do  suppose  this  to  be  the  case*  Tho 
si^bt  b6ai  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  hath 
this  night  developed  abuses,  hath  stated 
frauds  and  impositions  on  the  British  sea* 
naeq,  such  as  were  never  before  deuiied 
to  this  House;  and  will  the  Committee 
abnt  their  eye#  to  them?  Ar^  tbey  pre* 
pared  to  say,  the  seamen  have  not  bad 
cause  of  complaint }  It  is  nnmaterial  to 
my  present  view  of  the  ^uestioiv  whether 
the  cause  rests  with  the  agents  or  with  the 
Admiralty  Courts.  The  interests  of  the 
seamen  are  neglected ;  and  mv  opinion 
Still  is,  that  the  foult  bys  with  the  Court; 
but  the  Of  ils  exist,  aod  ought  to  be  cared. 
Mr.  Ams  denied  that  he  had  mentioned 
Q,000  cases  of  abuse.  He  had  stated  that 
that  number  of  cases  had  been  registered 
by  him;  that  000  bad  been  carefully  in^ 
vesdgated,  and  that  some  abuses  had  been 
dkseovered;  but  none  bad  been  attri** 
botable  to  the  Admiralty  Court.  It. was 
impossible  for  that  Court  to  drag  parties 
fsrwanl  against  tbeir  will.  In  the  whole 
of  the  cases  which  he  had  examined,  there 
vraf  not  an  instancy  in  which  blame  was 
attributable  to  any  ofl&cer  of  the  Admiralty 
CmtIa  ittQtb  loas  t9  tikw  JudgfB.     Tbe 


Procter  bad  not  bee^  in  aoy  way  blame** 
able.  The  ves^ls  bad  bsen  condemned 
the  saote  year  they  were  broi^bl  befim- 
the  Court;  and  the  ooiy  ground  of  delay* 
was,  the  fresb  clai.ma  by  ol^cers  of  ti^ 
navy*  which  roadered  it  impossible  to  pfo<« 
cure  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
sooner.  Of  all  the  courts  in  the  world  of  a 
similar  descriptioii,  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
here  was  the  nmst  expeditious ;  and  itt 
decisions  were  not  only  just*  but  had  ex*« 
cited  the  admisation  of  tbe  whole  world.  . 

Sir  C  ¥oU  said,  he  had  admittxd  theft 
the  ships  had  been  condemned  in  I799i 
but  still  the  fact  was  undeniable,  that,  tn 
this  day,  the  seamen  bad  not  got  theii. 
money. 

Mr.  Stepha^,  when  be  considered  dm 
nature  and  tendency  of  such  charges  pre* 
fierred  gainst  the  Admiralty  jCourt-^while 
he  subscribed  to  the  opinion  that  they 
might  produce  mutiny,  riot,  and  blow  the 
world  into  a  flamcu  as  the.  honourable 
admiral  had  expressed  it>  he  could  not 
forbear  following  up  what  bad  been  so 
distinctly  said  by  bis  rigilit«  boa.  and 
learned  friend,  with  a  few  remarks  within 
his  own  knowliedge.  Nobody  haid  charged 
the  hon.  admiral  with  having  done  anir 
thing  unparliamentary  ;  though  he  should 
hope  that  what  was  unfair,  inexpedienw 
and  dangerous,  could  not  be  very  parlia^ 
meotaryt  But  if  it  was  parliamentary  to 
have  made  the  charge/  he  trusted,  unp 
founded  as  it  was,  that  it  was  f  anally  pacv 
liamentary  to  repel  it.  He  really  thongbt 
tbatji  after  the  candid,  temperate,  full  and  , 
clear  explanation  given  by  his  right  hoa^ 
and  learned  friend,  the  hon.  admiral  hinw 
self  woflld  have  felt  himself  bound  to  be 
the  first  in  apologising  for  the  error  into 
which  be /bad  fallen.  Considering  the 
consequences  that  might  resist  .from  pi^ 
Qipate  charges  of  this  nature,  he  thought 
tbi  hon.  admiral  would  have  soen  the  pso- 
priety  of  making  inquiry  before  be  brought 
them  forwavd  m  this  public  ^  manner,  and 
at  a  time  when  those  were  not  in  the 
House  who  could  havQ  given  MiQ  requisite 
answer.  Whatever  might  be  requi^  by 
strict  parliamentary  foim,be  apprefaeoded 
tbot  this  would  have  been  but  fair  and 
ipaodid,  as  well  as, polite-  What  was  tho 
charge?  Whyy  thai  the  ffsllant  seamen 
who  bad.  fought  under  lord  Duncan,  had 
been  kept  out  of  their  pnee*mooey,  the 
reward  of  their  valour,  for  13  years,  in 
consequence  of  ibe  delays  of  the  court  of 
admiraUy«-and  upon  tbis  point,  90twitb- 
stapdin^  tbi  Gogipleto  eyplenatioa  of  tbn 
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JiidgCi  the  hen.  admiral,  it  appeared,  was 
not  yet  satufied.  There  were  some  gen- 
tlemen now  in  the  House  who  had  not 
heard  his  right  hon.  ^nd  learned  friend's 
explanatibn,  otherwise  h'e  should  probably 
have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  say  any 
, thing.  As  it  was,  however,  he  would 
▼ery  briefly  advert  to  the  heads  of  the  de* 
fence.  The  fact  had  been  admitted,  that 
tile  judge  had  decided  the  same  year  that 
the  causes  were  brought  into  court,  though 
questions  as  to  neutral  property  had  in- 
termixed with  the  rest.  But  a  delay  had 
taken  place  in  conseauence  of  a  dispute 
between  the  associated  blockading  squad- 
tonsi  as  to  their  shares  of  the  prize-money. 
The  hon.  admiral  talked  of  riots :  bat 
what  would  he  have  said,  if  the  judge,  in 
order  to  dispatch  the  cause,  had  rejected 
these  claims.  A  negociation  had  been 
comn^enced  in  order  to  settle  these  claims 
among  themselves,  but  this  had  unfortu- 
nately failed.  The  opinion  of  the  learned 
judge  had  been  early  declared,  as  early 
as  theevidence  could  possibly  be  collected; 
but  the  same  question  was  before  the  court 
of  appeal,  in  anothercause,  as  to  a  blockade 
before  Cadiz ;  and  therefore  he  had  sns* 
pended  the  entering  of  judgment  till  that 
cause  in  the  Appeal  Court  had  been  de- 
cided. Why  had  he  done  so  ?  In  order 
to  save  the  parties  the  expence  of  ah  ap- 
peal, which  would  most  certainly  have 
been  preferred.  This  was  in  fact  no 
delay;  it  was  entirely  a  favour  to  the 
suitors.  The  hon.  baronet  bad  said,  that 
out  of  six  causes,  only  one  had  bten  carried 
forward.  True :  but  this,  too,  was  to  save 
expence.  The  question  was  the  same  in 
all ;  and  the  five,  therefore,  waited  the 
event  of  one.  ^l  here  was  no  delay,  how- 
ever, on  this  account.  It  was  surely  a 
prevention  as  far  as  possible  of  vexation 
and  delay  in  the  lower  and  higher  courts. 
Then  the  hon.  baronet  adverted  to  the 
delay  before  the  appeal  court,  but  there, 
too,  the  court  was  free  from  blame.  The 
delay  arose  from  the  disputes  among  the 
officers  of  the  navy .  It  was  not  the  court, 
but  he  himself  and  the  late  learned  and 
excellent  man  Dr.  Lawrence,  who  were  to 
blame,  if  there  was  blame  any  where.  But 
the  fact  was,  they  could  not  call  for  the 
judgment  of  the  court  sooner.  There  tvas 
'  a  question,  whether  certain  ships  were  in 
fight  at  the  time  of  the  capture.  The 
laalter  was  litigated  so  closely  by  the 
navy,  that  they  had  to  send  out  com  mis- 
aions  to  the  Mediterranean  for  evidence. 
Saving  prepared  the  cane  as  soon  as  they 


could  for  decision,  the  court  gave  sen|eDce 
in  six  months  after.    Yet  for  all  th  is  delay, 
arising  solely  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
imd  the  pertinacious  manner  in  which  the 
naval  officers  themselves  litigated  the  sub« 
ject,  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Jadge  of 
the  Admiralty  was  blamed  by  the  hon; 
Admiral— blamed  for  his  conduct  in   a 
cause  which  was,  on  the  contrary,  throagh- 
out,  a  proof  of  bis  extraordinary    merit. 
This  might  be  parliamentary,  but  certain 
it  was,  it  might  be  attended  with  danger- 
ous consequences.    Within  ten  days  after 
the  decision  of  the  appeal  case,  the  Judge 
of  the  Admiralty  hAd  decided.     But  then  a 
fresh  cause  of  delay  arose  from  the  claims 
of  captain  Finlay  of  ihe  Scorpion.     The 
hon.  baronet  askrt),  why  this  claim   bad 
not  been  rejected  ?  The  reason  was,  that 
the  judge  had  no  authority  to  reject  it 
without  examination.     Provision  had  been 
made'  in  the  prize  act,  lately  passed,  for 
the  refusal  of  such  claims  as  had  not  been 
preferred  in  time  when  the  opportonity 
existed.     But  this  related  to  a  capture  in 
17d9^  before  the  act  in  question  had  t>een 
passed.     The  hon.  admiral  had  given  great 
credit  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  for 
his  improvements  with  respect  to  agents, 
&c.     Did  he  not  know  that  all  these  had 
been  the  effect  of 'the  suggestion  and  par- 
liamentary labours  of  his  right  hon.  and 
learned   friend  ?    The   hon.   admiral   ap- 
peared to  have  some  prepossession  on  this 
subject,  of  which  it  would  be  proper  for 
him  to  get  rid.   It  ought  to  be  recollected, 
that  all  these  charge?*  were  conveyed  to 
bur  gallant  seamen,  well  meaning  men, 
but  of  warm  pai^sions,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances too,  no  doubt,  but  ill  informed : 
and,  as  it  had  been  emphatically  said,  a 
rot  mi^ht  be   produced  in  the   wooden 
walls  of  Old  England,  he  hoped  that,  in 
future^  the  hon.  baronet  would  take  care 
to  inquire,"otherwise   he  might  do  more 
harm  than  all  his  galLintry  and  services 
would  suffice  to  repair  or  compensate. 

Mr.  Fremantle  said,  that  after  the-clear, 
manly,  and  eloquent  explanation  of  the 
right  hon.  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  as  he  hoped  the 
country  and  navy  would  also  be.  The 
interests  of  the  navy,  he  allowed,  shonld  be 
held  most  dear,  and  watched  over  with 
great  vigilance,  but  the  gallant  Admiral 
wouid  be  found  in  the  present,  as  in  former 
case?,  to  have  been  led  into  mistake  by 
.his  zeal.  The  hon.  baronet  had  laid  it 
doi^n  as  a  principle,  that  delay  was  an 
abuse  ;•  but  to  him  it^appe^red  that>  there 
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w6re  many>  circumstances  in  which  deUy 
li^ottld  not  be  an  abuse,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  greatest  benefit.  The  faults  of  the 
agentSj  he  contended,  should  not  be  con* 
ibuuded  with  that  of  the  Courts  of  Admi- 
ralty ;  and  the  decisions  of  the  Judge  upon 
the  law  of  nations  had  done  more  to  hold 
up  this  country  to  the  admiration  of  £urope 
than  any  other  circumstance.  With  re- 
pect  to  the  King's  Proctor,  his  conduct  had 
been  already  so  ably  defended,  that  he 
shoold  say  nothing  in.  addition ;  but  he 
was  persuaded,  that  whenever  it  became 
the  subject  of  inquiry*  he  would  be  found 
to  have  acted  up  to  his  duty,  and  to  de- 
serve  the  applause  of  the  House  and  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Jofmsione  said  he  agreed  in  the  pa- 
negyric pronounced  upon  the  learned  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  ;  but  still  he 
could  not  agree  that  the  hon.  baronet  was 
wrong  in  bringing  forward  a  case  of  this 
description  which  afforded  a  pritna  facU 
ground  of  charge,  on  the  contrary,  he  did 
do  more 'than  discharge  his  duty  to  the 
country  and  the  service.  Besides,  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  that  the  hon.  baronet 
had  selected  any  individual,  or  resorted  to 
any  violent  language.  It  had  always  struck 
him  as  a  great  grievance  that  there  should 
be  so  great  a  delay  in  the  prize  conrts. 
At  one  time  the  Court  of  Appeal  stood 
still  for  twelve  months,  only  because  one 
of  the  judges  thought  proper  to  absent 
himself ;  and  it  was  a  fact,  that  out  of  seven 
millions  captured  at  different  times,  three 
millions  were  restored  to  other  countries 
as  unjust  captures.  Much  he  allowed  had 
been  done  but  ^till  not  enough. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchtqucr  said,  the 
hon:  member  who  had  just  sat  down,  had 
told  them  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  required 
reform,  and  yet,  he  also  told  them,  what 
certainly  redounded  not  a  little  to  the  ho- 
nour of  that  Court,  that  in  a  time  of  war, 
when  additional  causes  were  perpetually 
flowing  in,  the  number  of  arrears  had 
been  reduced:  It  was  proper  to  state 
what  was  the  fact.  The  an  ears  were  so 
far  reduced  that  at  preseut  not  more  than 
twenty.five  causes  were  in  the  court,  which 
was,  propel  ly  speaking,  no  arrear  at  all. 
The  grievances  which  he  stated  neutrals 
to  labour  under  nO  longer  exii<t,  and  di- 
rectly the  reverse  was  the  f  «ct.  In  at- 
tempting, therefore!  to  relorm  a  Court  that 
had  bad  the  vigour  to  wipe  away  so  great 
an  arrear,  they  might  alter,  but  could 
hardly  amend  it.  It  seemed  rather  strange 
Ui  him  that  the  hon.  gent,  should  think 


this  accusation  honourable  to  the  galladt 
admiral,  and  that  it  was  prima  facie  reqni* 
site.  Perhaps  it  would  have  looked  as 
well  had  the  gallant  admiral  made  some 
previous  inquiry  before  bringing  such  a 
charge ;  however,  what  astonished  him 
was,  that  after  all  the  explanation  which 
was  given,  and  certainly  most  satisfactory 
explanation  to  the  mind  o^  every  man  who 
beard  it,  the  gallant  admiral  should  stili 
repeat  his  charge,  and  complain  of  an 
abusive  delay.  He  oxpected  from  that 
gallant  admiral  that,  after  hearing  that  ex- 
planation, he  would  express  his  conviction 
and  his  regret  at  having  made  the  charge, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  his  right  l)6n. 
friend,  whose  character  could  not  be  af«- 
fected  by  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  140,000 
men,  on  whose  minds  the  most  dangerous 
impressions  might  be  produced  by  it,  and 
who  ought  to  be  the  objects  of  all  the  at*, 
tention  and  all  the  consideration  bf  the 
country  which  they  serve. 

Sir  Francis  Burdeti  said,  that  they  had 
heard  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  of  the 
existence  of  abuses,  for  the  detection  of 
which  that  gentleman  doubtless  very  de- 
servedly took  credit.  Whatever  might  be 
due  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  and  to  the 
right  hon.  Judge  for  the  measures  of  reform 
introduced  by  them,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  much  also  was  due  to  the  gallant  ad- 
mii^al  who  on  former  occasions  had  fre« 
quently  brought  these  subjects  before  the 
House.  It  would  not  be  easy  perhaps  to 
persuade  gentlemen  of  the  learned  profes-* 
aions,  and  particularly  the  learned  master 
in  chancery,  of  the  evils  of  delay.  Though 
these  gentlemen  might  panegyrise  one 
another,  as  was  quite  common  on  occasiont 
like  the  present,  though  the  commendation 
might  be  deserved,  this  was  altogether  be* 
side  the  question.  What  was  it  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  navy  or  seamen,  that  the 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty  was  possessed  of  so 
great  ability,  and  was  so  free  from  blame« 
when  they  were,  notwithstanding,  op* 
pressed  'with  a  ruinous  delay.  For  the 
delay  of  1 2  years  perhaps  nobody  was  to 
blame,  and  the  hon.  bart.  imputed  no 
blame  to  any  one.  The  country  was,  how- 
ever, greatly  indebted  to  persons  who  like 
the  hon.  bart.  exposed  themselves  to  oblo* 
quy  by  bringing  forward  grievances. 
Whether  these  grievances  were  real  or 
imaginary,  it  was  generally  seen  that  some 
amelioration  was  the  result  of  the  inquiry^ 
whoever  might  afterwards  take  credit  for 
Ihat  amelioration.  The  right  hon.  gent, 
and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  were  tnere* 
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foie,  in  his  opinion^  much  iQdebied  to  the 
gallant  admiraU  who'broaght  forward  from 
time  to  time  these  charges ;  and  in  his 
opinion  be  ooght  not  to  hare  been  the 
.  iabject  of  so  much  hostile  animadversion. 

Mr.  Croker^  agreed  that  it  would  produce 
benefits,  but  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  those  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  baronet 
The  charge  had  been  brought  forward, 
iMid  refot^  to  the  satisfaction  of  almost 
every  one  in  the  House  ;  and  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  l^on.  baronet,  who 
prided  himself  so  much.on  standing  aloue, 
ahould^elicitate  the  gallant  admiral  upon 
his  singularity  also.  He  insisted  that  the 
delay  was  occasioned  by  the  officers  and 
sailors  of  ihe  navy. 

Mr.  Whiiinxad  said,  that  afler  the  tone 
and  manner  of  the  hon.  gent,  who  had  just 
sat  down,  it  was  impossible  to  remain  quite 
silent.  It  was  rather  an  odd  charge  to 
make  against  the  hon.  baronet,  to  say, 
that  he  was  so  food  of  solitude  himself,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  he  should  congratulate 
another  upon  being  so  ;  but  the  boo.  gent, 
should  have  recollected,  that  one  and  one 
make  two,  and  that  if  they  both  agreed, 
they  Were  neither  of  them  likely  to  be  so- 
litary. He  confessed  that  the  explanation 
of  the  learned  Judge,  as  far  as  his  informa- 
tion on  such  subjects  enabled  him  to  de* 
cide,  was  satisfactory;  but  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet had  done  much  good  to  the  country 
and  the  navy,  and  should  not  confess  that 
be  was  wrong  if  he  did  not  feel  it  nor  offer 
praise  where  be  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
due.  He  held  that  the  hon.  gent,  bad 
lalfen  a  false  view  of  what  had  feilea  from 
Ihe  boo.  baronet. 

Mr.  Oroker  said,  he  held  that  the  boa. 
cent,  had  taken  a  false  view  of  what  \\zdi 
ndlen  from  him:  be  had  charged  him  finth 
having  applied  epithets  to  the  hon.  baronet, 
which  be  applied  only  to  the  course  which 
the  hon.  bart.  recommended. 

Sir  C.  PoU  said»  he  hoped  the  explana* 
tioa  given  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
counVry,  but*it  was  not  so  to  him ;  for  no 
explanation  could  be  satisfactory  in  ac- 
counting for  a  delay  of  twelve  years.  If 
he  had  sufiered  the  case  to  pass  unnoticed, 
be  should  have  been  guilty  of  neglecting 
his  duty. 

The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Whgrlon  then  moved,  that  a  sum  not 
exceeding  i&2>025i.  be  granted  for  the  ^x- 
peaces  of  the  Barrack  Pepartment  lor  the 
year  181 K 

Mr.  Bakkn  wished  to  know  from  the 
hoa*  gent,  what  sum  would  be  necemury 


to  carry  certain  parts  of  the  barrack  frorks 
into  e&ect?  The  estimate  stated  that  m 
sum  of  106,000/.  would  be  required  for 
the  Life  Guards  barracks. 

Mr.  fF%ar«Mi  replied,  that  the  whole  stiaa 
necessary  for  those  particular   barracks 
would  be   1^1,000/.    Among   the  other 
items  there  were  12^000/.  for  the  erection 
of  depots  for  the  French  prisoners,  of  whom 
there  were  a  great  increase.    There  was 
also  a  sum  of  54^000/.  included  in  the  esti- 
mate for  the  Hie  of  Wight  barracks,  and  a 
sum  of  about  25^000^  for  the  islands  of 
Jersey  and  Guernsey.     He  was  not  parti* 
cularly  informed  as  to  some  of  the  other 
items,  but  would  obtain  inibrmation  in  the 
course  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Bankes  hoped  the  hon.  gent,  wonld 
not  come' unprepared  with  his  informatioa 
when  the  Report  was  brought  up.  He  no- 
ticed one  of  the  items  respecting  the  bar- 
racks at  Winchester,  in  which  a  sum,  of 
15,000/.  was  stated  as  requisite  -for  com- 
pleting those  barracks.  He  bad  procured 
from  the  barrack  office  an  estimate  of  the 
expence,  and  he  found  that  the  original 
demand  was  64,iiaa/.  of  which  ^7,800/. 
had  been  paid,  consequently  only  7,000/L 
was  wanting.  He  therefore  must  agaia 
repeat,  that  the  hon.  gent,  had  so  little 
informatioa  to  give,  and  the  public  were 
so  much  burthened  with  the  expeoces  kt 
barracks,  that  he  hoped  and  expected  he 
would  be  in  a  situation  to  give  the  most 
satisfactory  information  upon  the  bringing 
up  of  the  Keport. 

The  Chimcelhr  qf  tk€  Exche^iur  noticing 
the  warmth  which  hi«  boo*  friend  had  be- 
trayed, when  requiring  satisfactory  iofor«« 
mation,  conceived  that  the  anger  and  pas* 
sion  which  he  had  exercised  towards  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wharton)  was  not  called 
for.  He  assured  his  hon.  friend  that  every 
attention  to  economy,  and  to  the  curtailing 
of  expences,  in  the  barrack  department 
was  paid  by  the  head  of  it  (Mr.  Osborne 
Marxham),  at  the  same,  time,  his  hon. 
friend  might  perhaps  find,  that  he  had  not 
been  so  accurately  informed  as  he  seemcMl 
to  imagine.  Considering  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  materials  since  the  barracks  at 
Winchester  were  begun,  the  diflEsrepce  of 
1,OOOL  in  the  estimate,  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  very  great. 

Mr.  iioaki  d^ied  that  he  bad  ased  ei^ 
tber  warmth  or  anger  when  desiring  in* 
fiMfmatien,  nor  did  he  wish  to  rdiect  oq 
the  barrack  board ;  he  would  give  his  tes^ 
'timony  of  approbation  to  the  pabtic  C(MH 
diMct  of  Mr*  Murkhaegu 
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Th«  CMRcttr  qftki  EstekepKr  w«ft  well 
mond  that  bis  hon.  friend  woold  not  haf« 
asMftied  the  dictatorial  tone  which  he  had 
nMomed,  .anltfs  he  had  been  put  off  his 
guard.  He  was  glad,  howefar,  to  extract 
from  hhn  tha  acknowledgment  of  the 
merit  of  the  head  of  the  iiariack  depart* 
aaeau 

Mr.  Whithnad  thoaght  the  hon.  gent 
and  the  Hooscr  were  entitled  t6  satisfactory 
infermation,  before  they  ?oted  soch  large 
sums  of  the  public  money. 

Mr.  Wkutkm  pot  it  to  the  Committee, 
whether  he  bad  failed  in  giving  the  neces* 
saiy  infprmation.  He  was  not  used  to  be 
talked  to  in  the  dictatorial  manner  which 
the  hon.  gent,  had  efinced ;  his  tone  and 
manner  (and  he  hoped  in  saying  so,  he  did 
not  speak  nnparliamentary)  were  sach  as 
was  net  fit  to  address  towards  him.  He 
had  distinctly  stated  that  the  sums  alladed 
to  were  the  estimated  sums/ and  not  for 
any  work  in  progress. 

The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

ComnaCTAL  Caanrr  Bilu]  On  the 
motion  for  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill, 

Mr.  Wktibnod  rose  and  stated,  that 
thoi^gh  the  time  of  night  'at  which  this 
notion  was  made,  the  nature  of  the  de- 
bate which  had  preceded  it,  and  the  state 
of  the  House,  were  all  extremely  discou- 
raging circumstances,  still  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  suffer  the  present  Bill  to  pass 
without  stating  what  were  his  impressioos 
«n  the  subject ;  and  he  also  thought  him- 
self in  candour  bound  to  say,  having  no 
wish  to  take  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
by  Sttrprise,  that  he  should  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  it,  if  the  House  should 
1»e  kk  a  state  to  admit  of  that  being  done. 
The  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  not  done  what  he  ought  to 
have  done,  and  what  he  understood,  that 
he  had  promised  to  do.  He  had  omitted 
to  introduce  a  clause  into  the  Bill,  restrain- 
ing the  commissioners  and  also  all  persons 
who  were  members  of  that  House,  from 
participating  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  Bill.  The  Commissioners  might 
be  restrained  from  any  such  flarticipation, 
by  a  feeling  of  duty,  but  still  a  clause  to 
that  effect  could  not  be  the  less  proper. 
To  his  conception  too,  members  of  that 
Honse  should  be  excluded,  even  in  a  con- 
stitutional point  of  view.  If  not,  this  was 
a  new  way  of  creating  influence  for  the 
crown.  He  did  not  impute  to  the  ri]p;ht 
hon.  gent,  sny  idea  of  influence  having 
been  used  by  him  to  introduce  this  mea- 
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lure  into  parltameni;  bat  still  soch  k 
thing  was  possible ;  and  it  was  also  ap- 
parent, that  all  persons  who  might,  in  si^ 
miiar  circumstances,  come  to  him,  or  to 
any  other  minister,  requesting  his  infln- 
ence  in  carrying  through  such  a  measure, 
must  be  esteemed  dependants  on  him. 
This  could  not  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  new  species  o£  influence, 
which  must  he  highly  detrimental  to  the 
constitution.  He  came  now  to  the  mea- 
sure itself,  of  which  he  must  say  that  not 
one  man  liked  it.  It  had  no  favourer,  not 
even  in  the  person  by  whom  it  was  intro^ 
dnced.  What  good,  then,  was  it  calcn^ 
lated  to  do  ?  The  ri^ht  hon.  gent  said,  the 
House  could  not  visit  those  who  had  been 
unfortunate.  In  a  vindictite  way.  God 
forbid  !  That  the  House  had  it  not  In  ita 
power.  But  did  the  right  hon.  gent,  think 
it  would  be  wise  in  the  House  to  support 
at  the  expence  of  the  rest  of  the  country, 
those  individaals  who  -had  embarked  m 
improvident  speculations  ^  He  was  told, 
and  he  believed  the  fact,  that  there  had 
been  few  failures  of  any  of  our  old  stable 
houses:  that  they  were  almost  entirely 
speculators  who  had  failed,  and  who  had 
carried  along  with  them  the  manufacturers 
who  had  entrusted  them  with  their  goods. 
The  small  manufacturers,  however,  who 
had  sufiered  in  this  way,  were  to  have  no 
relief  under  this  Bill.  The  Commissioners 
were  not  to  grant  sums  under  4,000/.  unless 
on  a  deposit  of  goods  to  twice  the  amount 
of  the  loan.  But  how  were  these  small 
manufacturen  to  do  so  ?  Their  goods  were 
already  ffone*-4hey  had  been  defrauded  of 
them.  They  could  probably  give  other 
security,  which,  if  accepted  of,  they  might 
be  enabled  to  go  on ;  but  no  such  security 
could  be  taken.  Here,  therefore,  was  a 
fundamental  defect  in  the  Bill.  His  belief 
was,  that  the  commercial  credit  of  the 
country  could  not  be  extricated  out  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  it  was  involved,  baX 
by  a  settlement  of  our  dispute  with  Ame- 
rica, and  by  a  peace  in  Europe.  How 
could  the  present  difficulties  be  removed  or 
alleviated  by  an  issue  of  paper,  at  a  period 
when  the  redundancy  of  paper  in  circula«» 
tionwas  practically  illustrated  within  these 
few  days,  by  a  depreciation  of  its  value. 
When  we  could  not  for  our  paper  get  the 
same  quantity  of  silver  which  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  recette  for  it,  did  not  that 
afibrd  us  a  practical  illustration  that  our 
paper  was  depreciated.  The  only  end 
which  the  present  Bill  could  serve  would 
be,  to  induce  the  manaiacturers  to  make 
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new  goods,  and  thus  to  add  to  the  calamity. 
On  tliese  grounds  he  must  oppose  the  Bill, 
and  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 

Mr.  Lambe  was  afraid,  that  both  the 
reasons  which  were  supposed  to  have  led 
to  the  present  difficulties  in  the  comoier- 
Gtal  world,  were  to  be  traced  to  the  same 
l:anse;  and  that  the  violent  trading  to 
South  America,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  principal  reason  of  the  prt^sent  stag- 
motion,  arose  from  the  shutting  up  of  the 
ancient  markets  in  Europe,  in  consequence 
of  the  steps  taken  by  this  country,  and  by 
our  enemy.  If  this  was  the  case,  the  pre- 
sent Bill  could  produce  no  effectual  relief, 
but  only  served  to  put  off  the  evil  day. 
What  chance  was^there  of  having  the  an- 
cient markets  of  Europe  opened  ?  There  was 
surely  none«  We  therefore,  by  the  pre- 
sent measure,  only  held  out  to  the  empe- 
ror of  France  an  assurance  that  his  plans 
had  been  successful,  and  thus  induced  him 
to  persevere  in  them.  The  least  part  of 
the  disadvantage  to  the  country  likely  to 
result  froqn  the  present  Bill,  would  be  the 
loss  of  the  money  advanced  by  the  public. 
We  had  a  far  greater  misfortune  than  that 
to  contemplate.  By  this  measure  the 
House  prevented  the  manufacturers  and 
others,  who  were  the  objects  of  the  present 
Bill,  and  who  now  suffered  from  the  glut 
^f  the  foreign  market,  and  in  consequence 
of  being  excluded  from  the'  markets  of 
Europe,  from  turning  their  capitals  to 
other  more  important  sources  of  internal 
improvement,  from  which  both  the  indi- 
Tiduals  themselves,  and  the  country  aa  a 
nation,  roust  derive  infinitely  greater  ad- 
vantages than  from  any  trade  or  commerce 
whatever. 

Mr.  Manyait  agreed  with  the  bon.  gen- 
tleman, that  it  would  be  better  if  commis* 
tioners  and  memlfers  of  parliament  were 
not  allowed  to  claim  relief  under  the  Bill ; 
but  he  could  not  agree  with  the  last  hon. 
gentleman  that  all  the  markets  were  shut. 
There  were  still  a  great  many  open  to  our 
merchants.  The  grand  benefit  which  the 
Bill  had  in  view  was  to  keep  the  operative 
labourers  at  work,  and  therefore  was  high- 
ly desirable  and  beneficial. 

Mr.  Hibbcrt  was  of  opinion  that  the  epi- 
thets "  rash  and  improvident"  were  too 
freely  bestowed  on  several  classes  of  Bri- 
tish merchants,  whose  conduct  had  not 
been  such  as  justly  to  subject  them  to  such 
an  imputation.  He  thought  that  there 
was  no  class  of  merchanis  to  whom  the 
proposed  relief  could  extend  to  whom  it 
•ught  not  to  extend,  and  it  appeared  to 
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bim  to  be  evident,  that  throngh  tbe  mtf* 
•hants  the  manufacturers  must  be  relieved. 
For  .the  Bill  he  should  decidecHy  vote; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  tbe  hon.  gehtleman  below  him 
as  to  the  expediency  on  the  part  of  oor 
government,  to  heal  by  peace  the  wound 
which  commerce  and  the  country  had  re- 
ceived. 

The  House  then  divided : 

For  the  third  reading.... ••••• 41 

Against  it • 4 

Majority • — 37 
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Monday,  March  25. 

London  Theatre  Bill.]  Mr.  MeUuk 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for 
the  erecting  and  maintaining  a  new 
Theatre  for  dramatic  entertainments  with- 
in the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 
On  the  Speaker  inquiring  if  counsel  were 
in  attendance, 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose  and  stated,  that  be 
had  no  intention  of  calling  in  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel,  as  he  believed  ja  very 
brief  statement  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
House  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  ques- 
tion before  them.  He  had  expected  that 
the  hon.  gentleman,  the  worthy  represen- 
tative of  Middlesex,  to  whom  it  was  his 
duty  to  express  his  sense  of  the  politeness 
and  attention  which  he  had  received  at 
his  hands  on  this  occasion,  would  have 
prefaced  the  motion  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill,  by  some  statement  of  tbe 
grounds  on  which  it  was  recommended  to 
parliament,  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  l(iid  claim  to  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  only  account,  however,  which 
he  had  been  able  to  obtain  explanatory 
of  the  objects  of  the  measure,  was  a  print- 
ed paper  which  h^d  been  pretty  widely 
circulated,  and  which  certainly  contained 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  argument  to  sup*- 
port  it.  This  paper  represented  to  the 
public,  or  to  those  whom  it  addressed, 
that  they  ought  next  to  be  discouraged  by 
the  splendid  talents  that  would  be  exerted 
against  their  cause.  He  disclaimed  for  his 
own  part  any  knowledge  that  such  exer- 
tions were  intended  to  be  made,  conscious 
as  he  was  that  the  only  motive  that  impel- 
led him  to  come  forward  on  this  occasion, 
was  a  feeling  of  what  was  due  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  interested  in  the  property 
of  Drury-lane  Theatre.  He  was  most  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  candour  and  fairneu 
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liMt  liad  beta  tbcwn  him  by  tbe  gentle- 
Bwn  with  whom  the  prewnl  motion  origi* 
aated^  end  was  cleerly  of  opinion. that 
they  had  been  iuftuenced  by  the  erroneoas' 
opinion  thai  tbe  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
woald  not  be  rebnilt.  When  .be  assured 
them  ihat  tblii  was  a  mistaken  notion^ 
and  that  there  was  the  strongest  probabi- 
lity of  its  speedy  re-establishment,  be 
was  disposed  to  think  it  would  be  deemed 
advisable  to  withdraw  this  BilL  He  most 
mt  the  same  time  contradict  a  rumour 
which  had  gone  abroad,  describing  his  in- 
dustry in  camrassing  votes  for  the  qoes- 
Uoo;  he  had)  indeed,  made  no  efforts  for 
SMy  such  purpose,  determined  to  leave 
tbe  case  to  abide  by  its  own  merits.  Last 
year  the  proposers  of 'the  new  estabiish«> 
ment  applied  to  the  privy  council,  and  ap^ 
plied  in  vain  ;  subsequently  to  which  ap- 
plication, a  Bill  passeti  through  Parliament 
for  incorpoi^ting  the  proprietors  of  the 
late  Dimy  Lane  Theatre.  Why  had  they 
not  opposed  this  Bill,  presuming  as  he 
did,  that  they  intended  to  introduce  the 

E resent  measure  ?  Afler  this  Bill,  however, 
ad  passed,  it  was  intimated  to  him  that 
the  late  Lord  Chamberlain,  lord  Dart- 
mooih,  of  whom  he  always  wished  to 
speak  with  respect,  notwithstanding  his 
conduct  in  this  business,  intended  to  ques- 
tion the  legality  of  the  dormant  patent. 
On  the  28th  of  June,  IBiO,  he  received 
ft  letter  from  his  Lordship  expressive  of 
his  resolution  to  oppose  the  erection  of 
nny  theatre  in  the  city  of  Westminster. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  Drury  Lane  Proprietors 
cooM  proceed.  A  negociation  followed 
upon  the  subject  with  lord  Dartmouth,  the 
result  of  which  was,  a  final  setthnient, 
that  tbe  dormant  patent  should  not  b^ 
sicted  OB,  and  that  the  running  patent 
afaonld  continue  in  force  2!  yean.  These 
were  the  sole  and  unoontroolabte  causes 
of  the  delay  in  rebuilding  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  He  bad  observed,  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  present  application,  there  had 
been  some  popular  arguments  used  in  the 
Petition,  which  were  omitted  entirely  in 
the  Bill.  It  was  represented  in  the  former, 
that  tbe  New  Theatre  would  be  establish- 
ed on  the  principle  of  opening  at  the  old 
prices,  and  of  furnishing  comet,  moral, 
and  rational  entertainments.  These  ob- 
jects, however,  formed  no  part  of  the  Bill. 
He  was  aware,  that  he  should  be  charged 
with  defending  a  monopoly^  and  he  was 
per^ctly  sensible  of  the  just  odium  m 
which  monopoly  was  genendly  held*  Bat 
(VOL.  XIX.) 
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on  a  sweeping  principle  of  this  natmre,  the 
monopoly  of  the  £ast-India  Company* 
lord  Gwvdir's  mooring-chain  monopoly, 
&c.  should  be  all  abolished.  So  far  as  his 
own  individual  interest  was  ooncerned, 
he  would  willingly  surrender  it  to  the 
public ;  but  what  he  must  contend  for  was, 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  wheile  spirit  of 
legislation  to  interfere  with  any  charter  or 
patent,  without  providing  adequate  com« 
pensatiott.  He  most  sayi  that  the  present 
Bill  took  a  most  colossal  stride ;  and  while 
it  placed  one  foot  upoii  the  chartered 
ri|pnts  of  the  city  of  London,  boldly  trod 
with  the  other  on  the  ancient  prerogatives 
of  the  crown.  Tbe  Bill  as  it  was  Qoer 
framed  gave  the  right  of  building  the  new 
Theatre  either  on  the  scite  of  the  Mansion* 
house,  or  Guildhall,  or  the  Royal  Eoe- 
cban^;  but  he  believed  the  people  in 
the  city  were  prepared  to '  resist  so  dan-* 
geroos  an  innovation.  He  would  not  de- 
tain the  House  further  than,  to  say,  that 
it  was  evident  thatthe  present  applicalieil 
would  never  have  been  made,  bat  .for  ifae 
discovery  in  another  place  that  tlie  royal 
prerogative  was  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Browne,  Anir  expressing  the  high 
opinion  which  be  had  ever  entertained  of 
the  genius  and  talents  of  the  right  hon.  gent, 
who  had  jus  tsat  down,  observed,  that  utete 
were  two  grounds  on  which  the  motion 
submitted  to  the  House  might  be  support* 
ed.  The  first  was  the  great  recent  in-f 
crease  of  the  population  of  the  metropolis, 
and  tbe  second,  the  great  and  notortO|» 
embarrassments  ia which  the  property  of 
the  Drury-l*)ne  proprietors  was  involved. 
He  believed  tbe  neglect  of  rebuilding  thai 
Theatre  arose  solely  from  inability.  Coo* 
vinced,  however,  as  he  vras,  that  it  would 
never  again  hold  up  its  bead,  yet,  if  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  the  contrary, 
the  argument  for  a  new  Theatre  would  fm 
eoually  strong.  Ai  to  what  bad  been  said 
or  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  it  could 
not  be  contended  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  the  subject  matter  of  prerogative  to  be 
as  ancient  as  the  prerogative  itself.  The 
number  of  play-houses  was  originally  li- 
mited by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  prevent 
the  licentiousness  which  their  number  was 
supposed  to  encourage.  If  the  evidence 
should  now  be  the  other  way,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  must  be  the  proper  mode  of 
establishing  a  diflcrent  regulation.  At 
the  period  of  the  Usurpation,  all  stage 
plays  were  prohibited ;  at  tbe  Restoration 
they  were  opehed  again ;  and,  as  appeared 
from  Mr.  Home'*  History i  much  Ucen- 
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tioasness  folloired.  In  order  to  reBiram 
this  -licentiottsnew  in  some  meftsare^  two 
ezclmve  patents  were  granted — one  of 
ihem  to  sir  William  Davenaat;  but  the 
Crown  cotild  not  be  said  to  mean  by  that 
act  to  part  with  its  discretion ;  the  spirit 
of  the  declaration  was  barely,  that  there 
shoald  be  bat  two  Theatres  at  that  parti* 
cular  time.  In  a  short  time  after,  a  pa- 
.tent  was  granted  ^o  one  Betterton,  and  this 
was  followed,  in  some  time,  by  the  patent 
Jo  Collier  ;  after  which,  in  the  reign  of 
George  1,  another  patent  was  granted  to 
Rich.  The  right  hon.  gent,  in  the  con- 
cluding part  of  his  speech  had  attempted 
to  •  throw  some  obloquy,  on .  the  measure, 
because  it  had  been  rejected  before  ;  but 
when  the  right  hon.  gent,  stated  that  it  was 
rejected  by  |he  privy  council,  he  should 
have  stated  the  ground  upon  which .  they 
did  so.  They*  did  not  say  that  another 
Theatre  was  not  necessary,  but  merely 
that  the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  carry  it  .into  effect,  by  incorporation, 
was  an  objectionable  mode,  as,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General, 
it  would  have  given  privileges  to  the  New 
Theatre  which  would  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  old  ones. .  It  was  pro- 
.babie  that  Drury-lane  Theatre  would 
never  raise  its  head  again ;  but  if  a  po- 
sitive pledge  could  be  given  that  it  would, 
Jie  believed  that  he  could  undertake  to  say 
the  Bill  would  be  withdrawn.  .    . 

Mr.  Whiibrcad  said,  that  when  any 
body  set  up  a  claim  to  a  legal  monopoly, 
the  best  that  could  be  done  was  to  exa- 
mine that  claim.  He  had  a  great  friend- 
ship for  the  right  hon.  gent,  and  for  many 
connected  with  him,  and  he  bad  great 
'^  pity  for  those  who  had  suflered  by  the 
destruction  of  Drury-lane  Theatre  ;  but 
.even,  if  he  had  no  regard  for  his  right  hon. 
•friend,  t(ie  dignified  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  himself  on  the  night  of  that  ca- 
lamity would  have  made  him  anxious  that 
his  loss  should  not  be  aggravated.  The 
delay  thsit  had  taken  place  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  that  theatre,  was  caused  in  the 
manner  already  described,  and  he  was 
happy  to  be  able  to  state  to  the  hon.  gent. 
near  him,  that  being  one  of  those  who 
were  occupied  in  examining  the  property, 
he  had  reason  to  know  that  Drury-lane 
theatre  %vas  likely  to  be  restored.  This 
investigation  was  not  yet  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  enable  him  to  state  the  time^ 
Ijut  he  would  propose  that  the  second 
reading  should  be  put  off  to  this  day  six 
weeks;  ^uid  if  it  Y^as  then  made  manifest 
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that  it  could  be  re-established,  they  might 
next  session  consider  the  question  of  pre* 
rogative,  and  the  question  whether  the 
fown  was  actually  in  want  of  a  third 
theatre.  With  respect  to  the  monopoly, 
he  understood  that  a  valuable  considera- 
tion had  been  given. in  money  for  the 
patent  of  Drury-lane.  The  hon.  gent, 
had  pi^t  the  question  on  a  fair  ieoiing> 
and,  he  believed,  would  not  think  it  un- 
fair in  him  to  move  as  an  amend ment» 
that  the  word  "  now''  be  left  out,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  **  this  day  six 
weeks." 

Mr.  MclUih  said  be  should  be  sorrv  to 
oppose  such  a  proposition,  but  be  had  not 
now  the  power  to  consult  those  persons 
at' whose  request  he  had  brought  in  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  WhubreadsM,  that  if  there  should 
be  no  other  opportunity  of  bringing  it  in 
this  session,  he  would  be  Hght  in  not 
yielding  to  the  amendment ;  but  as  that 
was  not  the  case,  he  saw  np  ground  for 
opposing  it. 

Mr.  MelHsh  said,  that  as  the  sense  of 
the  House  appeared  to  be  against  him,  he 
would  not  so  far  injure  the  cause  of  those 
for  whom  he  acted,  as  to  call  for  a  division. 

The  Amendment  was  accordingly  cac- 
ried. 

Election  Bribery  Bill.]  Mr.  C.  W. 
Wj/nn  m  rising  to  move  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Election  Bribery  Bill,  de- 
precated the  idea  that  this  was  a  subject 
too  delicate  to  be  touched.  He  referred 
to  the  act  lately  passed,  the  provisions  of 
which  were  not  adequate  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended,  as  it  was  a  no- 
torious fact  that  seats  in  that  House  had 
been  sold  since.  The  only  change  it  ef- 
fected was  that  ofl.sending  the  purchaser 
to  the  principal,  and  taking  the  traffic  out 
of  the  hands  of  subordinate  agents.  The 
penalties  attached  to  selling  seats  ivere 
now  sufficient,  but  the  difficulty  of  detect- 
ing them  was  still  great;  to  remedy 
which  he  would  propose,  that  those  per- 
sons who  had  been  bribed,  and  who  came 
forward  as  evidence  against  the  briber, 
should  be  indemnified  against  all  conse- 
quences. He  had  seen  members  of  that 
House  give  evidence  against  those  they 
bribed.  Another  principle  which  he 
thought  it  would  be  right  to  adopt  was, 
*that  of  enabling  a  committee  of  that 
House  to  compel  an  answer  to  iu  ques- 
tions, even  from  persons  who  were  them^ 
selves  concerned.     The  third  provision 
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was,  that  the  p^titioaera  might  be  ex- 
amined ;  for  as  the  law  now  stood,  a  man 
had  only  to  sign  his  name  to  the  Petition, 
and  be  coald  not  be  prosecuted.  He 
would  also  propose  that  the  petitioners 
fhoald  g^ve  security,  not  only  for  the  due 
prosecution  of  the  Petition,  but  for  tb*e 
defraying  of  the  expence.  And,  lastly, 
he  would  recommend  that  the  right  of 
petition  should  be  thrown  open  to  every 
one.  -  There  were  instances  in  which 
those  who  had  signed  petitions  to  that  i 
House  did  not  pay  the  expences,  and  fo 
remedy  this  and  the  presenting  of  frivo- 
louB  and  vexatious  petitions,  it  was  his 
intention  to  proride  in  another  Bill,  that 
they  should  enter  into  a  bond  for  500L 
each.  If  the  House  was  of  opinion,  that 
bribery  should  be  kept  out  of  sight,  he 
was  sorry  they  had  agreed  to  the  act, 
which  was  passed  two  years  ago ;  for  that 
was  a  pledge  to  the  country,  that  they 
would  investigate  and  prevent  it.  They 
knew,  however,  what  had  happened  since, 
and  the  conclusions  that  were  drawn  from 
the  exposure  of  a  traffic  from  which,  as  it 
had  been  strongly  and  wisely  said,  our 
ancestors  wduld  have  "  startled  with  in- 
dignation/^* He  had  been  asked  in  pri- 
vate,  whether  he  really  wished  to  put  an 
end  to  the  sale  of  seats  in  Parliament? 
he  had  no  hesitatimi  to  state,  ^hat  he  cer- 
tainly did;  and  he  thought  it  wiser  to 
adopt  measures  which  would  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  act^i,  than  selecting  in- 
stances for  prosecution,  which  were  the 
more  excusable,  as  the  practice  was  ge- 
neral. He  thought  the  best  course  for 
Parliament  would  be,  disclaiming  all  wild 
theories,  to  set  about  the  correction  of  the 
abuse;  but  if  they  r^fuited  to  look  into  it, 
the  number  of  the  discontented,  he  feared, 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  Brand  said  that  nothing  but  a  plan 
founded  on  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject  could  possibly  do  any  good.  He 
had  no  hopes  from  such  partial  measures 
as  the  present.  The  effect  of  them  would 
be  nothing  else  thair  to  throve  the  mono- 
poly of  the  purchase  of  seats  into  the 
hands  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  con- 
vinced his  hon.  iriend  would  some  time 
feel  the  difficulty  of  doing  any  good  by 
applying  partial  remedies'  to  a  general 
evil,  'u)  the  constitution  alone  they  must 
look  in  devising  a  general  remedy  com- 


"^  See  the  Speech  of  the  right  hon.  the 
Speaker,  on  Mr.  Curwen^s  Reform  BilU 
vol.  14,  p,  BI7. 
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mensurate  with  the  evil.  Into  this,  how*' 
ever,  he  would  not  enter  at  present,  as 
afker  the  Easter  recess  he  intended  to  pro* 
pose  a  general  measure.  The  present 
measure  would  only  be  dangerous  and 
mischievous.  His  hon.  friend  himself 
might  be  accused  of  bribery,  and  the  wit- 
ness being  the  only  evidence,  could  not 
be  convicted  of  perjury.  The  prevention 
of  the  practice  of  concealing  bribery  hi 
the  voter,  by  causing  him  to  p^etition,  was 
good  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  it  was  a  very 
partial  benefit.  This  much  he  had  said, 
on  this  Bill,  because  he  was  anxious  that 
his  constituents  should  be  aware  that  the 
subject' had  not  escaped  his  attention. 
But  no  great  good  was  reasonably  to  be 
expected,  except  from  a  real,  true/  and 
moderate  reform — and  for  this  he  was 
anxious.  He  wished  his  hon.  friend  not 
to  press  this  to  a  division,  as  he  must  be 
aware  that  the  Bill  had  a  bearing  which 
perhaps  he  himself  had  not  observed  when 
he  brought  it  in. 

Mr.  Johnsione opposed  the  Bill,  upon  th« 
ground  that  no  general  or  special  reasons 
bad  been  stated  to  shew  the  propriety  of 
any  legislative  measure  on  the  subject; 
No  evidence  was  produced  to  prove  that 
seats  had  been  sold  siuce  the  late  act. 
For  many  years  past  the  practice  had  been 
gradually  decreasing ;  and  there  was  more 
purity  now  in  election  cases,  than  in  the' 
boasted  times  of  our  ancestors.  He«could 
tell  of  some  of  their  practices  calculated 
to  make  their  posterity  blush  for  them, 
whether  the  conduct  of  their  posterity 
would  have  made  them  start  hack  \^ita 
horror  or  not,  Jn  the  case  of  Ashburton, 
in  1707,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House 
that  the  right  of  election  was  in  the  holders 
of  land  and  tenements,  of  the  said  borough 
only.  An  amendment  was  moved  that  the 
word  '*  only"  be  left  out.  A  ballot  was 
called  for — the  clerks,  with  two  of  the  . 
members,  went  round  with  a  box,  intd 
which  the  rest  of  the  members  put  their 
balls.  There  had  been  a  gradual  improve- 
ment since.  In  1 807  no  bribery  had  been 
proved  before  any  of  the  committees ;  and 
treating  was  almost  at  an  end. — He  said 
that  no  cases  could  be  produced  to  shew 
the  necessity  of  i he  repeal  of  the  bribery 
act,  and,  before  the  House  could  proceed 
to  repeal  it,  it  was  necessary  to  state  such 
necessity. — ^With  regard  to  the  clause  re* 
specting  evidence,  and  which  did  not 
al|pw  a  witness  to  protect  himself  upon 
self-crimination,  he  was  astonished  that 
the  hon.  gent,  who  was  bred  up  to  the  law 
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of  tbe  land,  coald  ever  think  of  iotrodoeing 
flucfa  a  clause.  Had  it  been  proposed  by 
those  speculative  persons,  who,  in  a  com- 
pa'rison  between  the  laws  of  England  and ' 
the  Code  Napoleon,  were  of  opinion  that, 
in  matters  of  evidence,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  which  abounds  with  the  greatest  evils, 
be  should  not  have  been  so  much 
astonished.  Why  was  this  fundamental 
alteration  to  be  introduced  into  the  law  ? 
He  would  ask  how  it  happened  that  the 
law  in  this  country  was  held  in  greater 
▼eneration  than  the  law  in  any  other 
country  ?  And  why  was  every  bod^  in 
this  country  anxious  to  bring  criminals  to 
justice  ?  it  was  because  the  law  never 
placed  criminals  or  witnesses  in  a  situation 
to  criminate  themselves,  or  directed  the 
•ympatbies  of  mankind  against  the  court. 
.  This  Bill  nu  doubt  exempted  the  witnesses 
from  punishment ;  but  it  could  not  exempt 
them  from  any  disgrace.  Bat  why  wax 
this  alteration  in  the  law  confined  to 
minor  otfences  ?  Why  was  it  not  to  extend 
to  greater  offences  ?  Why  not  to  treason 
itself?  Surely  the  sacred  life  of  the  sove- 
reign and  the  order  of  society  were  objects 
pf  equal  importance. — With  respect  to 
petitioning,  the  expence  was  such,  that  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  any  man  from 
a  sense  of  justice  merely,  would  bring  a 
petition  into  that  House;  and  it  could 
only  be  some  speculative  reformer,  anxious 
to  cast  an  odium  on  the  higher  classes,  by 
holding  them  out  as  borough-mongers, 
who  would  think  of  laying  out  IfiOOl.  on 
such  an  object.  On  the  whole,  he  thought 
the  law  sufficient,withottt  the  present  Btl); 
and  if  they  had  any  suspicion  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  bribery  acts,  they  ought  to 
wait  till  a  general  electien,  when  they 
would  have  a  trial.  ' 

Mr.  CSuniMH  thought  that  there  were  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  allowing  the  present 
Bill  to  go  into  a  committee.  The  declarap 
tion  of  the  Bribery  Bill  established  the 
existence  of  that,  which  its  enactments 
were  found  insufficient  to  remedy.  He 
gave  that  Bill  his  support,  differing  from 
every  one  of  his  friends  in  his  opinion  of 
it,  notwithstanding  it  was  so  mutilated  and 
changed  in  its  passage  through  the  House 
by  persons  whom  he  never  should  have 
exp)ected  to  see  in  the  light  of  reformers, 
that  he  was  convinced  of  its  inefficacy,  from 
an  idea  that  some  of  the  objections  against 
it,  ought  to  have  been  pointed  out  by  some  of 
his  friends. — ^The  boo.  gent,  who  opposed 
the  Bill,  taid  that  he  could  not  see  the  oe- 
ceisity  of  it,  as  from  our  adiav^remeot  in 
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pHrity,  there  waa  now  a  ^eat  dimitiation 
of  cases  of  bribery.  When  behelurd  this 
declaration,  he  could  not  but  call  to  romd 
the  speech  which  they  had  heard  delivered 
with  so  much  eloquence  from  the  Chair, 
which  deservedly  endeared  him  to  the 
nation  and  would  endear  him  to  posterity. 
It  was  notorious  that  the  House  of  Com<* 
mons  was  not  possessed  of  that  power  and 
that  influence  which  a  House  of  Commons 
ought  to  have,  but  was  stained  with  spots, 
which  those  who  were  best  attached  to  it, 
could  wish  washed  away.  He  confessed  he 
was  anxious  for  a  considerable  reform  in  the 
Houte.  Let  the  House,  look  to  the  present 
moment,  and  the  present  situation  of  the 
country,  and  than  say  if  the  greatest  vic« 
tory  which  could  be  obtained  would  not 
be  a  restoration  of  the  parity  of  that  House. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  Bribery  Act 
was  turned  from  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended.  The  bon.  gent,  asked  for 
cases.  There  were  cases  with  which  the 
hon.  gent,  could  not  be  acquainted ;  but  if 
a  single  case  could  be  adduced,  was  it  not 
necessary  t^  prevent  the  possibility  of 
recurrence  ?  it  became  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  send  tiie  Bill  to  a  committee,  where 
the  subject  could  undergo  a  complete  dis- 
cussion.— The  hon.  gent,  asked  if  they 
would  permit  a  man  to  come  before  the 
House  who  had  no  interest  in  the  question? 
Gracious  God!  was  there  a  man  in  the 
country  who  was  not  interested  in  every 
thing  that  concerned  the  purity  of  the 
House  1  He  asked  why  the  mode  of  evi» 
dencfl  on  the  Bill  was  not  extended  to 
treason "?  The  principle  .of  the  law  of 
treason  was  deservedly  the  subject  of  ad« 
miration.  It  considered  that  he  who  was 
the  presumed  enemy  of  9wery  man,  should 
therefore  be  entitled  to  peculiar  protection. 
But  here  the  object  was  not  punishment, 
but  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the 
House,  by  preventing  a  man  from  sitting 
in  it,  who  shall  have  committed  an  act  of 
bribery,  an  object  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  conviction  of  the  offender, 
and  perfectly  distinct'from  it.-— *Those  who 
were  afraid  of  the  advocates  of  reform  out 
of  doors  would  do  well  to  consider,  that 
the  most  effectual  way  to  prevent  converts 
to  that  doctrine  elsewhere,  was  to  do  every 
thing  themselves  that  was  temperate  snd 
just;  and  if  they  were  tO  put  an  extin- 
guisher upon  reform  by  strangling  the 
present  Bill,  they  would  take  the-  most 
effectual  means  of  giving  currency  to  the 
doctrines  they  dreaded.  Let  the  Bill  go 
through  every  stage,  and  let  it  be  discusstd 
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with  all  tbepatience  and  all  the  attention 
of  which  the  House  was  capable,  and  if 
Uieyshouk)  so  incline,  let  it  aC  last  be 
rejected.  If  it  should  now  be  stranp^led, 
and  not  allowed  to  go  into  a  committee, 
what  would  be  thought  in  the  country? 
Not  surely  what  the  hon.  gent,  processed, 
tjiat  there  was  no  corruption  to  reform,  but 
thai  there  was  too  much  corruption  to 
allow  reform.  The  only  way  to  obviate 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  opinions 
which  they  dreaded,  was  to  go  themselves 
into  every  modeiaie  plan  of  reform  which 
was  practicable.  It  was  impossible  to  take 
a  more  unwise  step  at  present,  when  all 
the  attachment  and  all  the  exertions  of  the 
country  were  recfuired,  than  to  strangle  the 
present  Bill.  Every  man  could  wish  the 
declaration  which  was  made  in  that  House 
blotted  out  from  his  remembrance;  and 
as  he  wLihed  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  recurrence  of  the  evil,  he  earnestly  re« 
quested  the  concurrence  of  the  House  in 
allowing  the  present  Bill  to  go  into  a  com- 
mittee. 

Sir  JMn  AwBtmiher  said,  that  he  should 
oppose  tevvy  alteration  of  the  present 
constitution'  of  that  House,  and  had  he 
merely  heard  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gent 
who  spoke  last,  he  should  have  concluded 
that  such  was  the  object  of  the  present 
Bill.  Notwithstanding  all  the  lofty  lan- 
guage which  they  had  heard  from  that 
Son.  gent,  almost  threatening  them  with 
the  distrust  and  condemnation  of  the  people 
if  ihev  did  not  accede  to  this  measure,  he 
wouldf  tell  that  hon.  i^ent,  that  a  Bill 
ought  to  be  canvassed  in  that  House  on 
iu  just  principles,  and  when  those  prin- 
ciples did  not  meet  with  their  approbation, 
they  did  their  duty  in  rejecting  it;  and  in 
endeavouring  to  please  the  people  in  op- 
position, to  their  own  sentiments,  they 
would  not  do  their  duty,  but  commit  an 
act  of  injustice. — He  then  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  clause  relating  to  evidence, 
which  went  to  viohite  a  principle  acknow- 
ledged iu  the  laws  of  this  and  every  other 
country.  It  was  said  that  the  witness  was 
indemnified  from  punishment.  But  was 
it  possible  to  indemnify  him  from  the 
effect  of  moral  guilt,  from  the  loss  of  cha- 
racter sustained  by  the  compulsive  dis-' 
covery.  Another  strong  objection  to  this 
partof  the  Bill  was,  that  it  increased  the 
temptation  to  perjury  for  the  purpose  of 
conviction  or  "ac^iuittal.  An  informer 
came  into  court  with  all  the  btacknes»  pe- 
culiar to  an  informer,  and  his  credibility 
MS  afibcted  by  it.    But  here  ho  was  re- 
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lieved  from  all  that- odium.  Why  not  in- 
troduce this  principle  to  other  Crimea? 
He  had  therefore,  great  objections  to  the 
introduction  of  a  principle  of  whiph  he 
could  not  see  the  termination.— To  the 
other  clauses  he  had  also  great  objections. 
From  giving  a  general  right  to  petition^ 
little  good  could  ensue,  and  a  door  couM 
be  opened  to  a  great  deal  of  mischief* 
He  should  therefore  oppose  the  Bill  going 
into  a  Committee. 

Sir  JoAn  Newport  thought  it  very  natural 
that  those  who  opposed  every  plan  of  re- 
form which  could  have  any  practical 
effect,  on  some  pretext  or  other,  should 
also  oppose  the  present' Bill.  All  the  rea* 
sons,  however,  which  he  had  heard  against* 
committing  the  Bill,  were,  in  his  mind,  so 
many  reasom  in  favour  of  the  measure.  If 
the  Bill  was  liable  to  the  objections  which 
had  been,  specified,  the  way  to  purge  it 
from  those  objections  was  to  go  into  a 
Committee.  What  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  refusal }  It  would  convince 
the  people  of  England,  that  the  former 
measoresof  the  House  weremerely  resorted 
to  for  the  sake  of  tranquillizing  the  public 
mind  for  a  moment,  and  not  from  any  se« 
rious  desire  of  reformation.  The  hon. 
gent  opposite  (Mr.  Johnstone,)  had 
asked  for  a  case.  Why,  the  very  evil  was 
the  secret  nature  of  the  act*  from  which, 
by  the  existing  law,  it  would  be  impossible 
ever  to  make  a  discovery  of  it.  If  the 
offence  could  he  discovered,  the  present 
law  was  sufficient  to  convict  the  offender,  < 
and  there  would  then  be  no  necessity  of 
coming  to  the  House  for  an  alteration. 
He  concluded  with  declaring,  that  he 
should  vote  for  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Morru  thought  it  impossible  to  look 
at  the  subject,  without  seeing  that  there 
was  gresa  room  for  improvement  in  the 
election  law.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
House,  however,  to  be  convinced  that  there 
was  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  to  cen- 
sure. They  were  to  look  at  the  question 
narroivly,  and  to  see  thai  in  their  desire 
for  improvement  they  did  not  introduce  an 
abuse  rather  than  a  remedy.  He  particu* 
larly  objected  to  the  clause,  by  which  a 
person  was  compellejd  to  make  a  disclosure 
of  an  offence  in  which  he  himself  was  im- 
plicated. This  was  to  oblige  a  jury  to 
give  credit  to  a  person  so  circumstanced, 
whether  he  might  be  swearing  true  or 
false ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  leave  the 
party  against  whom  be  complained  com* 
pletely  at  his  mercy.  He  had  only  to 
name  a  time  and  place  when  no  {wrson 
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dse  could  be  present^  and  ia  this  way » 
most  ho  certain  of  acquitting  or  convict- 
ing  as  he  pleased,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
himself  escaping  detection.  The  reme- 
dying the  abuses  in  elections,  was  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished  ;  but, 
not  at  the  expence  of  such  a  Bill  as  the 
present. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn. shortly  replied,  when 
the  Hoiise  divided.  Ayes  17.  Noes  64. 
Majority  against  the  Bill  47. 


List  of  the 

Adaiii,W. 
Adair,  R. 

Aubin,  Sir  J.  St. 
"Abercrombie,  J.   " 
Burdett,  Sir  F. 
Babingcon,  T. 
Carwen,  J.  C. 
Grattan,  H. 
Hibbert,  G. 
HutcbinsoDy  C.  H. 


Minoritif, ' 
Hussejr,  W* 
I^ngtou,  G.  t 
Moore,  P. 
Newport,  Sir  J. 
Ponsoiiby,  G. 
Thornton,  II. 
Tracey,  Id. 
Wilberforce,  W. 
Wynu,p.  W. 


Irish  Miscellaneous  Services,]  In  the 
Committee  of  Supply,  Mr.  Foster  moved. 
That  a  sum  of  €5,000/.  Irish  Currency  be 
^granted  for  defraying  the  expence  of  Cri- 
minal Prosecutions  and  Law  Expences  for 
one  year, 

.  Sir  J.  Newport  wished  to  know  why  the 
accounts  relative  to  <this  grant,  had  not 
been  accurately  stated  as  usual  ? 

Mr.  Foster  "replied,  that  the  Estimate 
was  before  the  House. 

Mr.  fT.  Pole  was  hsippy  to  inform  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  that  the  grant  of  the 
preceding  year  had  been  25,000/.  of  which 
sum  2,875/.  remained  on  hand  as  the  sur- 
plus. The  right  hon.  baronet  knew  very 
well  what  the  grant  was  composed  of,  and 
he  also  knew  very  well  that  the  expences 
this  year  for  special  commissions,  &c.  were^ 
great.  It  had,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
the  surplus  remaining,  been  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  take  the  same  sum  for  the  pre- 
sent year. 

Sir ./.  Newport  expressed  himself  dis- 
aatisfied  with  the  statement  pf  the  hon. 
gentleman.  He  declared  that  he  was  not  to 
be  pot  down  in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duty  by  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  hon. 

fent.,  which  did  not  result  altogether  from 
is  official  situation,  but  was  in  some 
degree  a  family  inheritance. — (Order, 
order.) 

Mr.  W.  Pole  thought  it  was  bard  that 
the  hon.  baronet  should  accuse  him  of  ar- 
rogance after  the  attempt  which  he  had 
made  to  satisfy  his  inquiries.  He  trusted^ 
however,  that  the  Committee  would  be 
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convinced  that  he  had  fully  explained  the' 
subiect. 

The  Resolution  was  agreed  to;  The 
next  sum  proposed  was  the  annual  grant 
for  Civil  Buildings  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  W.  Pok  said,  that  the  sum  usnally 
voted  under  the  bead  of  CiTJl  Buildings 
was  25,000/.  and  the  geheral  opinion  was. 
that  this  sum^as  expended  on  a  few  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  upon  the  houses  of  the 
lord  lieutenant  and  the  chief  secretary. 
The  sum   expended   however    amoanted 
very  often  to  double  the  sum  granted.     In 
ocder  to  correct  this  evil,  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary   that    the    estimates    should    be 
framed  in  a  different  manner,  and  he  had 
given  directions  that  they  should  state  dis- 
tinctly the  difierent  services  for  which  the 
money  was  required.    The  papers  there- 
fore now  before  the  House,  contained  a 
detailed  estimate  of  the  probable  expen- 
diture of  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  year 
1811,  distinguishing    each    building    in 
which  works  were  to  be  performed,  viz. 
the  castle,  the  law  courts,  public  offices, 
and  other  public  buildings,  also  the  houses 
of  the  lord  lieutenant  and  chief  secretary, 
and  the  improvements  in  the  park.    When 
the  Committee  heard  the  various  heads  of 
service  which  he  bad  read,  they  would  not, 
he  was  sure,  be  surprised  that  the  sum  of 
25,000/.  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expenditure,    which    in    fact     generally 
amounted  to  near  50,000/.     Having  callcKi 
upon  the  Board  of  Works,  as  he  had  before 
stated,  for  the  most  minute  and  detailed  es- 
timate that  could  be  made  of  the  different 
services  for  which  money  was  required, 
these  estimates  iiad  been  submitted  to  the 
heads  of  the  different  departments  in  which 
the  work  was  to  be  performed,  and  their 
opinion  taken  before  the  work  was  or- 
dered.   By  the   adoption  of  this  plan, 
/though  the  sum  which  it  was  proposed  to 
vote  was  larger  than  usual,  yet  the  actual 
expence   was  reduced   from    50.000/.  to 
about  32,000/.    This  was  the  best  plan 
that  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  for  com- 
mencing a  reform,  and  he  begged  to  add, 
that  no  step  had  been  taken  without  the 
authority  of  the  lord  lieutenant. — Having 
stated  thus  much,  he  begged  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  a  passage  in  the  7ih  Report  of 
the  Committee  upon  Public  Expendituire, 
of  which  an  hon.  friend  of  his,  opposite  to 
him,  was  chairman  (Mr.  Bankes.)    The 
Committee  had  issued  two  precepts  to  the 
Board  of  Works  in  Ireland,  one  on  the 
2Sd  February,  the  other  on  the  23d  March. 
The  first  calling  fur  '<  An  Account  of  the 
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application  oF  25,000/.  voted  in  the  last 
session,  for  defraying  the  expences  of  Civil 
Buildings,  from  the  5th  January  lb09,  to 
5th  January  1 8 10,  together  with  the  names 
•f  all  persons  receiving  salaries  or  allows 
ances  oat  of  the  same  ;  and  a  statement 
how  much  the  said  snm  was  deficient  to 
defray  the  whole  expence  incurred ;  spe- 
cifying also,  by  whom  the  bills  relating  to 
that  sum  have  been  or  are  to  be  examined 
and  audited/'  The  second  for  **  An  ab- 
stract Account  of  the  several  particulars  of 
expenditure  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  of  the  sqm  of  25,000/. 
granted  by  parliament,  for  defraying  the 
expence  of  civil  buildings  in  Ireland,  from 
5th  January  1809,  to  5th  January  1310, 
specifying  the  several  public-  buildings, 
to  the  er<;ction'or  repair  of  which  the  said 
grant  was  applied.'^  In  (he  return  made 
to  the  first  of  these  precepts,  the  Board  of 

'  Works  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the 
whole  expenditure,  amounting  to  50,0H/. 
J9.  Od ;  and  in  the  one  founded  on  the 
second,  they  gave  an  exact  account  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  25,000/.  conformably 
to  the  desire  of  the  Committee :  and  in- 
deed so  minutely  was  it  stated,  that  it  ap- 
peared there  was  a  balance  in  the  Bank  in 
favour  of  the  public  of  169.  6\A.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  when  a  board  or  an  in- 
dividual was  called  upon  for  a  return  of 
this  kind,  that  nothing  could  be  more  sa- 
tisfactory than  that  the  return  should  be 
precisely  what  it  was  required  to  be.  To 
this  principle  the  Board  of  Works  had  in 
these  instances  most  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously adhered.  He  now  begged  to 
read  that  part  of  the  report  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee. He  was  the  more  anxious  to  no- 
tice this  subject,  because  the  persons  who 
composed  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland 
were  men  of  the  most  respectable  cha- 
racter, who  had  always -discharged"  their 
publicduty  in  the  most  exemplary  manner ; 
and  it  was  natural  therefore  that  they 
should  feel  deeply  hurt  when  any  censure 
was  passed  upon  their  conduct,  especially 
from  so  respectable  a  quarter.— Mr.  Pole 
then  read  the  following  observations  of  the 
Committee:—"  Your  Committee  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  containing  nominally  an  ac- 
count of  the  expenditure  of  th^  same  vote 
for  the  same,  as  a  curious  specimen  of  of- 
ficial dexierity  in  manufacturing  a  state- 
ment, by  means  of  which  a  true  return 
may  be  rendered  as  to  figures,  while  the 
retalt  moat  lead  to  a  false  conclosion.    It 


is  undeniable  that  out  of  any  given  sum, 
no  more  than  the  amount  of  that  sum  itself, 
can  be  expended ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  a  detail  made  out  with  the  greatest 
apparent  accuracy,  exhibiting  a  part  only 
of  the  sums  actually  paid  fof  several  heads 
of  service,  and  suppressing  the  total 
charge,  without  any  notice  oc.  indication 
that  any  further  expence  was  incurred> 
could  not  induce  the  least  suspicion  that 
when  the  Board  of  Works  professed,  out  of 
the  vote  of  25,000/.  to  have  a  balance  of 
I6«.  6|d.  in  band,  they  had  in  fact  run  iii 
debt  to  the  amount  of  25,014/."  He 
wished  to  ask  the  Committee,  whether  the 
returns  made  by  the  Board  of  Works  de- 
served this  censure  ?  they  bad  stated  that 
the  whole  expenditure  amounted  to50,000/. 
and  aflerwards  they  gave  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  manner  ia  which  the  25,000/. 
had  been  expended.  They  had  in  fart, 
done  thatAvhich  they  were  required  by 
the  precept  to  do,  and  therefore  he  could 
not  but  think  that  the  observation  mad^ 
upon  them  in  the  report  contained  an  nn* 
founded  aspersion  upon  their  character. 
The  Board  of  Works  had  made  a  complaint 
to  him  upon  this  subject,  and  stated,  that 
they  had  made  another  return  to  the  Com- 
mittee  respecting  the  sum  of  \^,QOOl.  ex- 
pended over  and  above  the  25,000/.  of 
which  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  in 
the  report.  He  would  not  trouble  the 
Committee  any  longer,  but  he  hoped  it 
would  appear  from  what  he  had  stated, 
that  the  Irish  government  was  anxious  to 
reduce  the  public  expence  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  they  were  not  disposed  to 
adhere  to  old  forms  when  upon  examina* 
tion  they  appeared  to  be  improper. 

Mr.  ikmkcs  said  that  as  the  two  returns 
had  been  received  together,  he  supposed 
he  had  taken  up  one  of  their  first,  which 
led  to  the  censure  which  appeared  in  the 
report  of  which  he  avowed  himself  to  be 
the  author.  At  the  same  time  he  wished 
to  state,  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  re- 
tract what  he  had  said,  because  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  returns  were  made  in 
such  a  way  as  if  they  wished  to  keep  back 
a  part  of  the  truth. 

Mr.  Pole  said,  his  hon.  friend  was  not 
aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Board, 
of  Works  drew  for  the  money  which  was 
necessary  for  the  services  which  they  were 
required  to  perform.  In  the  first  instante 
they  drew  until  the  25,000/.  the  amount 
of  the  usual  grant,  was  exhausted,  and  then 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  drawing 
upon  other  funds,  to  cover  the  whole  of 
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their  expeoditore.— They  were  required 
by  the  precept  of  the  Committee  ta  give 
ftn  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
25,000/.  which  they  had  done,  and  they 
had  alto  given  the  details  of  the  whole  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  year,  what  could  they 
do  more  ?  In  fact  they  had  endeavoured 
lo  give  every  information  in  their  power, 
tnd  he  was  sure '  the  Committee  would, 
when  they  looked  at  the  returns,  be  of 
optaion,  that  they  had  in  every  respect, 
and  in  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory 
manner,  complied  with  the  precepts  which 
bad  been  sent  to  them. 

Sir  John  Newport  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  returns  might  have  been  worded  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner,  and  therefore 
he  could  not  but  think  that  the  censure 
which  appeared  in  the  report  was  well 
'founded. 

The  Ckancellor  of  the  £rcA^6r  said,  that 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  statement  made 
by  his  right  hon.  friend  was  most  satisfac- 
toryk  The  returns  made  by  the  Board  of 
Works  appeared  to  have  been  made  with 
an  anxious  desire  to  give  every  possible 
information  to  the  Committee.  If  their 
object  had  been,  as  it  was  insinuated,  to 
conceal  the  details  of  the  expenditure, 
they  certainly  had  taken  the  most  extra- 
ordmary  means  of  doing  it,  for  they  bad 
'  accounted  for  every  sixpence  that  bad 
been  laid  out.  He  was  quite  sure  that  a 
return  from  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  not  be  described  as  a 
specimen  of  a  dexterous  attempt  at  con* 
cealment,  merely  because  it  contained 
all  the  information  that  had  been  required, 
and  that  couJd  possibly  be  given. 

Mr.  Jf  .  Tkomton  said,  that  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  he  felt  anxious  to 
state  his  sentiments  on  this  occasion. 
He  had  looked  over  the  returns  atten- 
tively, and  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  any  censure  upon 
the  Board  of  Works.  The  returns  might 
perhaps  have  been  framed  in  a  different 
manner,  but  there  was  obviously  a  tlesire 
to  give  all  the  information  required. 

Sir.  Pok  said,  he  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  excuse  him  for  rismg  again, 
buthei^ally  feltitto  be  hisduty  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  com- 

eosed  this  Board,  which  in  his  opinion  had 
een  most  unjustly  attacked.  He  merely 
wished  the  Committee  to  bear  in  mind 
that  they  had  made  two  returns  to  the 
precepts ;  the  first  contained  a  detailed 
account  of  the  whole  expenditure  of  the 
year,  tde  second  an  accooni  of  (ha  expea- 
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diture  of  the  25,000/.  These  two  returns* 
had  been  sent  to  him  from  Ireland  to-^ 
gether,  and  they  had  been  transmitted 
from  his  office  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Expenditure  at  the  same  time.  There  was 
only  one  m6re  remark  which  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  make,  and  that  was,  en  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  accounts  were 
inserted  in  the  report,  which  tended  in 
some  degree  to  overturn  the  defence  set 
up  by  his  hon.  friend.  The  return  to  the 
precept  of  the  23d  of  February  stood  (at 
it  ought  to  do)  first ;  then  followed  the 
censure  apon  the  Board  of  Works,  of 
which  he  hisd  complained  ;  and  lastly 
came  the  return  to  the  precept  of  the  23d 
of  March,  without  any  observation  what* 
ever.  This  shewed  they  were  properly 
classed,  but  had  not  been  sufficiently  di- 
gested, otherwise  that  censure  would  never 
have  appeared  in  the  shape  it  did. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Foster  next  moved  the  resolution  for 
May  Booth  College,  sranting  a  sum  not 
exceeding  8,973/.  to  toat  seminary  for  the 
year  ending  5tfa  January  JS12.  On  the 
question  being  put, 

Mr.  Htachimon  said  he  could  not  help 
expressing  bis  astonishment  to  hear,  after 
a  series  o?  grants,  each  of  which  had  been 
more  or  less  encreased,  the  estimate  for 
Maynpoth  College,  even  less  than  the  or- 
dinary one.  He  knew,  and  the  minister 
for  Ireland  he  believed  knew  also,  that 
that  estimate  in  every  respect  fell  short  of 
the  necessities  of  the  institution  :  instead 
of  lessening  what  was  already  too  small, 
it  would  have  better  become  that  govern* 
ment  which  had  begun  by  diminishing  the 
original  erant  of  1 3,000/.  a  year,  to  have 
stiggested  such  an  encrease  as  might  have 
bi^en  of  some  use  to  an  establishment  they 
had  so  much  injured .  He  did  not '  wish  -  to 
repeat  those  arguments  which  had  been 
so  often  and  inefifectually  urged  against 
the  infatuated  prejudices  with  which  the 
present  ministers  looked  to  every  Irish 
question ;  but  he  would  cite  to  tfoem. 
from  their  own  estimates,  one  or  two  facts 
which  he  must  leave  to  them  to  account 
fur:  of  the  sixteen  principals  presiding 
in  that  seminary  over  260  atudents,  the 
full  salary  amounted  to  25/.  a  year  each. 
Thus,  the  men  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  education  of  those  who  were  destined 
to  preside  over  the  morals  of  the  Irish 
people,  were  severally  allowed  \M.  a  day 
for  their  support !  and  this  too,  while  in 
another  estimate  which  they  had  jwt 
voted^  it^ppaaredi  that  the  mere  day 
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labourer!  in  the  Dublin  society  house,  had 
aa  allowance  of  12i.  a* week  each,  while 
those  who  were  to  rear  the  future  pastors 
of  the  people,  were  to  starve  on  9s,  4d.  a- 
week.  This  was  in  itself  so  bad,  so  meao, 
80  pitiful,  so  indecent,  that  no  mode  of 
stating  it  could  make  it  worse  than  it  was. 
If  ministers  wished  to  put  down  the  insti* 
lotion,  why  not  come  to  parliament  and 
■ay  so  openly,  and  not  make  a  parlia^- 
mentary  grant  at  once  the  pretence  and 
the  means  both  of  insult  and  of  injury. 
They  had  just  voted  10,000/.  for  printing 
Irish  proclamations.  He  called  upon  the 
minister  to  get  up  in  his  place,  and  say, 
why  the  principle,  which  was  allowed  to 
have  an  operation  in  raising  all  the  other 
grants  (the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions), 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have  its  effect  in 
the  increase  of  this  estimate. 

Sir  /.  Newport  thought  the  sum  pro- 
posed not  sufficient,  and  (hat  the  grant 
ought  not  to  be  less  by  350/.  than  on  former 
years.  He  would  certainly  move,  that 
tbe  sum  of  9,250/.  should  be  granted. 

Mr.  Herbert  thought  a  larger  sum  ought 
Co  be  ffranted,  and  would  move,  that  the 
sum  of  13,000/.  should  be  the  grant,  if  any 
person  would  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Graitan  was  of  opinion  it  would 
havte  been  better  had  such  a  grant  been 
▼oted  in  1806. 

A  convessation  followed,  in  which  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Mr.  May,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr. 
Herbert,  Mr.  Abercromby,  Mr.  W.  Wynn 
and  Mr.  Foster  participated.  In  this,  the 
manner  in  which  the  sums  granted  were 
applied  was  discussed.  The  necessity  of 
a  larger  grant  was  strongly  contended  for 
on  the  one  side,  and  strenuously  resisted 
on  the  other.  It  was  proposed  to  postpone 
the  grant,  but  this  being  objected  to,  sir 
J.  Newport  moved,  that  the  chairman 
should  report  progress^  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again.  The  gallery  was  then  cleared  for 
a  division.  But  the  proposition  was  ne- 
gatived, and  the  grant  originally  moved 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Hutckmam^  before  the  House  re- 
sumed, wished  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
right  hon.  gent,  opposite.  It  .had  been 
strongly  rumoured,  that  he  (Mr.  Foster] 
was  aboiit  to  quit  his  high  official  situa- 
tion. H^  wished  to  know,  if  it  was  in 
the  contemplation  of  government,  in  the 
event  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  Ireland  becoming  vacant,  to  abolish 
that  office  altogether,  or  to  fill  it  with 
another  officer  ?— (Loud  criea  of  Order !) 

(VOUXIXO 


He  did  not  conceive  he  was  out  of  order. 
In  the  present  situation  of  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  which  approached  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy, he  thought  every  possible  saving 
should  be  made.    / 

Mr.  Fotter  thought  the  hon.  gent.  wa«' 
not  in  order,  and  therefore  he  should  only 
answer  by  saying  he  hoped  the  Iri^h 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not 
be  brought  to  trial,  or  condemned  without 
being  aflowed  a  fair  hearing.— The  House 
was  then  resumed. 
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3les(2ay,  March  26. 

Sptlsby  Poob  Bill.]  Mr.  Chaplm 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Spilsby 
Poor  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  postponing  it 
for  a  month.  He  was  aware  that  there 
were  many  objectionable  clauses  in  it; 
but,  perhaps,  with  several  alterations,  it 
might  be  rendered  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

Sir  S.  Romiliy  was  anxious  to  give  every 
opportunity  for  improvement,  where  im- 
provement was  possible,  but  tbe  whole 
frame  and  object  of  the  Bill  was  bad  : 
there  was  not  a  single  clause  but  what  was 
liable  to  objection.  He  again  adverted  to 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  provisions 
of  this  Bill,  which  was  intended  to  operate 
upon  twenty  united  parishes.  The  di* 
rectors  were  empowered  to  compel  all  the 
poor  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  these 
parishes,  whether  asking  for  relief  or  not, 
to  go  into  this  workhouse.  They  were  to 
have  all  the  authority  of  magistrates  with 
respect  to  such  as  they  should  consider 
vagrants.  They  were  to  be  allowed  to 
enter  houses  at  their  discretion  (o  search 
for  vagrants.  They  might  commit  to 
solitary  imprisonment,  without  limit,  the 
poor  which  they  collected,  and  administer 
moderate  correction  for  misbehaviour— »in 
other  words,  they  were  to  have  the  power 
of  flogging  the  poor  under  their  contronl» 
at  their  own  discretion.  They  might  be- 
sides, by  this  Bill,  seize  all  the  poor  chil- 
dren in  tbe  parish,  whether  calling  for 
relief  or  not,  and  bind  them  apprentices 
at  their  discretion.  He  understood  that 
many  .of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants, 
of  Spilsby  had  never  heard  of  such  a  Bill, 
and  that  they  strongly  disapproved  of  its 
provisions.  He  next  adverted  to  some 
very  objectionable  provisions  in  acts  re- 
lating to  the  poor,  that  had  passed  in 
former  sessions,  the  St.  Paul's  Shadwell ; 
the  St.  George's  Southwaik  actsb  &t.  and 
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recommended  a  more  strict  attention  to 
such  Bills  in  future.  He  thought  that .  a 
remedy  to  these  Workhouse  Regutatioos 
was  urgently  required,  and  concluded  by 
proposing  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Ellison  wished,  that  the  motion  for 
a  month's  postponement  should  be  agreed 
to,  but  mentioned  that  the  magistrates  of 
Lincoln  had  nothing  to  do  with  thd  bill, 
many  of  the  provir.ions  of  which  no  one 
could  read  without  indignation. 

Mr.  Giddy  condemned  several  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  but  stated  that  some 
of  these  evils  were  the  necessary  effect 
of  the  poor  laws,  which  indd^d  the  poor 
to  try  every  artifice  to  get  relief  from  the 
parish,  and  tempted  the  parish  to  resort  to 
improper  expedients  to  prevent  such  de- 
mands. He  recomiiiended  to  some  per- 
son connected  with  government,  to  const'* 
der  of  an  alteration  in  the  general  system. 

Mr.  Rose,  while  he  acknowledged  that 
our  poor  laws  were  in  several  respects  ob- 
jectionable, was  sorry  that  they  should  be 
'  thus  generally  censored  before  theire  was 
any  thing  to  adopt  in  their  stead. 

Mr.  Curwen  condemned  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
with  proper  regulations,  the  poor  might 
be  better  supported  at  one- fourth  of  the 
present  cxpence. 

After  a  few  words  from  general  Tarle- 
ton  and  Mr.  G.  Vansittart,  the  Bill  was 
rejected  without  a  division. 

Charitable  Donations  Bill.]  Mr. 
Lockhart  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  the  registering  and  securing  of 
Charitable  Donations  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  persons  in  England..  A  Bill  for  this 
purpose  had  been  brought  in  last  session, 
but  dropped  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
Business  at  the  close.  The  inquiries  that 
hp.d  been  formerly  made,  had  proved  that 
there  were  great  abuses  in  many  charita- 
ble establishments,  and  that  there  was  rea- 
son to  believe  many  of  them  had  been 
lost.  Altogether  they  amounted  to  a  great 
sum,  and  the  object  was,  by  the  publicity 
of  registering,  that  such  donations  should 
be  preserved  and  applied  to  the  proper 
purpose. 

Mr.  Wilbcfforce  seconded  tlie  motion, 
and  expressed  his  conviction  that  great 
good  would  result  from  the  measure.  He 
had  no  doubt  the  Bill  would  pass,  if  gen- 
tlemen would  only  consider  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject. 

Sir  8.  RomiUjf  was  a  warm  friend  to  the 
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object  of  the  Bill,  but  doubted  whether  it 
went  far  enough  to  do  much  good.  Tpe 
^reat  cause  of  abuses  in  charities,  it  ought 
not  to  be  concealed,  was  the  expence  of 
the  remedy.  The  only  remedy  was  by 
information  in  Chancery,  in  the  name  of 
the  Attorney  General,  at  the  instance  of 
any  person  who  chose  to  become  a  relator. 
Unless  he  succeeded,  he  had  the  costs  to 
•pay  for  his  pains ;  and  if  he  did  succeed, 
he  might,  to  be  sure;  be  reimbursed  out  of 
the  charitv>  but  that,  however,  at  the  dis- 
tance perhaps  of  several  years.  Few, 
under  these  circumstances,  would  become 
relators,  and  when  they  did,  the  trustees 
frequently  designedly  protracted  the  cause, 
they  having  the  funds  of  the  charity  out 
of  which  to  pay  their  ezpences.  Th^  best 
remedy  would  be  to  enable  the  Chancellor 
to  interfere  in asummary  way  on  petition. 
Mostof  the  abuses  would  soon  be  reform- 
ed by  this  simple  regulation. 
'  Mr.  Wynn  said  a  few  words  in  favour  of 
the  object  of  the  measure. — Leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Irish  Miscellaneous  Sbrvicss.]  Mr. 
Wharton  brought  op  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply  respecting  the  grantl 
voted  for  Miscellaneoos  Irish  Services; 
On  the  question  that  the  Resolutions  bt 
now  read, 

Mr.  HutchuuM  rose  and  said,  that  there 
was  one  Resolution  respecting  the  sum 
granted  in  aid  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Se« 
minary  in  Ireland,  which  he  coald  not 
suffer  to  pass  in  the  state  the  House  then 
was.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  right 
hon.  gent,  would  agree  to  postpone  the 
further  consideration  of  that  Resolution 
until  a  fuller  attendance  could  enable  theia 
to  give  it  the  consideration  it  called  for. 

Mr.  Foster  said,  that  he  was  not  awafe 
that  the  hon.  gentleman's  objection  to  the 
smallness  of  the  sum  would  extend  that 
night  to  opposing  the  sum  itself.  Delay 
might  be  attended  with  great  inconveni- 
ence. 

Mr,  Hutchinson  said,  that  the  principle 
of  providing  suitably  for  the  education  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland,  the  clergy 
of  four  millions,  was  in  his  mind  a  para- 
mount consideration.  He  would  nOt>aIlovr 
such  a  Resolution  to  be  hurried  through 
such  a  House  as  was  then  present. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that 
he  could  not  see  what  object  the  hon. 
gentleman  could  obtain  by  the  delay  he 
required ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
inconvenience  night  arise  from  it. 
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Mr.  Fd9ter  was  against  further  unDeces- ' 
saty  deiay. 

Mr.  Hutchinaan  then  said,  tbat  if  he  coald 
not  convince  gentlemen  of  the  propriety 
of  postponing  the  further  consideration  of 
a  qaestion  of  such  delicacy  and  moment 
to  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  more 
'  seasonable  opportnnity«  he  must  exercise 
his  right,  and  now  call  opon  the  Spe^kker 
to 

Mr.  Fatter  here  rose,  and  said  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  postpone  the  further 
consideration  of  that  Resolution  till  to- 
morrow. The  Resolutions  were  then  se- 
rerally  read  and  agreed  to ;  the  one  re- 
specting Maynooih  College  having  been 
postponed  till  to-morrow. 

Mr..  Htackuuem  said,  that  in  the  Resolu- 
tioBs  just  read,  they  had  voted  a  sum  little 
short  of  200,000/.  for  Dublin  charities, 
improvements^  and  other  matters  of  local 
expenditure  connected  with  Dublin  mere- 
ly, exclusive  of  one  or  two  charities  of  a 
more  general  nature,  as  the  Foundling, 
Hibernian,  Marine,  and  Protestant  Charter 
schoob ;  with  the  exception  of  these,  the 
above  sum  was  devoted  to  the  local  pur- 
poses of  Dublin^  while  the  sum  of  'J,500L 
was  thought  enough  for  similar  objects  in 
the  city  of  Cork,  the  second  city  in  Ire- 
land, and,  perhaps,  the  first  naval  station 
ID  the  empire,  to  say  nothing  of  its  great 
and  extensive  commercial  interests.  It 
would  be  far  from  him  to  attempt  to  op* 
pose  in  any  way  the  liberality  of  parlia* 
ment  in  aid  of  the  charities  or  interests  of 
Dublin;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking, 
that  the  disproportion  between  the  grant 
of  200,000/.  to  the  one  place,  and  2,500/. 
to  the  other,  was  out  of  all  rule,  and  by 
no  means  to  be  warranted  by  any  corres- 
ponding difference  between  the  respective 
claims  of  those  two  great  cities.  The  go* 
vemment  had  been  annually  expending 
vast  sums  upon  the  fortress  of  Spike  Island, 
near  Cork,  whether  judiciously  or  not  re* 
mained  yet  to  be  proved.  The  object  of 
this  work,  was  avowedly  public  and  ge- 
neral, not  local,  not  to  be  considered  as 
done  for  Cork  only,  or  afiecting  it  merely. 
He  begsed  leave,  how«;vco  to  throw  out 
for  the  future  connderation  of  ministers, 
the  propriety  of  applying  some  portion 
of  those  large  grants  to  the  opening  the 
communication  between  that  fortress  and 
the  city  of  Cork.  This,  he  was  prepared 
to  state,  could  be  effected  by  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds — by  a  ver^  small  portion  of 
the  thousands  wasted  in  obsolete  Dublin 
proclamation]^— and  if  this  conmunication 


was  opened,  it  would  be  not  only  of  great 
and  extensive  public  utility,  but  of  signal 
local  benefit  to  the  city  of  Cork-— a  consi- 
deration  which,  he  hoped,  would  ever 
have  due  weight  with  the  minister  for 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Fofter  denied  that  the  200,000/. 
was  granted  to  Dublin  solely.  The  Found* 
ling  and  other  Institutions  were  of  general, 
not  local  or  Dublin  interest.  Besides,  if 
Cork  wanted  help,  was  she  not  able  to  help 
herself—- if  she  wanted  aid,  [she  might 
come  to  parliament  and  ask  it. 

Mr.  Huichvuon  replied,  that  he  had  not 
said  that  the  whole  sum  was  devoted  to 
the  mere  local  benefit  of  Dublin,  so  far 
from  saying  this,  he  bad  excepted  the  cha^ 
rities  mentioned  by  the  right  hon.  gent^ 
He  spoke  generally.  He  repeated,  that 
he  thought  much  less  money  would  be 
more  advantageously  expended  in  the  in- 
stance he  had  given.  He  expressed  his 
hope  that  the  right  hon.  gent,  would 
think  it  worthy  of  some 'consideration 
hereafter,  and  would  also  agree  to  contri- 
bute  more  largely  than  parliament  had  yet 
done  to  the  Cork  charities.  He  knew 
them  to  be  excellent  institutions,  and 
earnestly  trusted  they  would  not  be  let  ta 
fall  into  decay  for  the  want  of  that  timely 
aid  which  he  was  sorry  to  say  they  stood 
much  in  need  of.  He  hoped  that  the 
Irish  granu  for  the  future  would  not  in 
general  be  so  much  confined  to  the  capital. 

The  other  Orders  of  the  day  vvere  then 
disposed  of,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OP   COMMONS. 

Wednesday,  March  27. 
Ibish  Miscellaneous  Sbryices — May** 
NOOTH  College.]  Mr.  Hutchinson  said, 
he  did  not  consider  any  apology  to  the 
House  necessary  for  his  excepting  last 
night  the  Resolution  respecting  Maynooth 
College  from  the  other  Resolutions  agreed 
to  in  the  Committee  of  Irish  Supply,  be- 
cause  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
of  Ireland,  a  clergy  who  had  the  charge 
of  four  millions  or  souls  intrusted  to  them, 
was  an  object  of  sufiicient  importance  to 
deserve  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
House.  The  College  of  Maynooth  was  es- 
tablished by  parliament  in  1795,  for  the 
education  of  200  Irish  Catholic  students* 
For  this  purpose  the  sum  of  8,000/.  was 
then  granted.  Prior  to  that  period  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  such  was  the  want  of  huma- 
nity in  the  government  of  Ireland,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Catholic  students  to 
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seek  for  education  in  foreign  parts ;  and 
when  tbe  grant  in  17D5  took  flace, 
not  fewer  •  than  &00  students  were  on  an 
average  educated  abroad.  As  the  institu- 
tion wa^  new,  it  was  not  thought  proper 
to  provide  at  iiist  fur  more  than  *JO0  sta- 
deuis.'  As  the' French  war,  however,  con- 
tinued, and  the  French  power -was  every 
where  established,  the  Irish  Catholics  were 

siriven  out  of  e? ery  corner  of  Europe ;  and 
in  1S06  and  1807,  the  then  ministry,  think-^ 
ing  it  expedient  that  the  number  of  scho- 
lars should  be  increased  to  250,  came  to 
parliament  for  an  increase  of  the  grant  to 
1 3,000/.  The  first  act,  however,  of  the  No 
Popery  Administration  was,  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  parliament  to  a  reduction  of 

,  one  third  of  this  sum.  He  could  state 
from  bis  general  knowledge,  that  the  Col- 
lege was  not  provided    with  sach   pro- 

^fessors  as  was  necessary  for  the  proper 
education  of  the  Irish  clergy,  though  good 
professors  could  easily  be  obtained  if  any 
thing  like  an  inducement  were  held  out. 
Government  have  allowed,  in  their  libe- 
rality, the  sum  of  25/.  per  head  for  the 
professors  ;  and  students  equal  to  \Gd,  per 
day ,-  and  yet  they  called  on  .the  House 
to  vote  to  mere  day  labourers  in  the  Dub- 
lin Society  ^louse  Is.  Sd,  per  day.  Could 
there  be  a  greater  indecency  than  such  a 
paltry  allowatice  to  those  professors,  who 
ought  to  be  among  the  most  learned  men 
of  Europe  ?  .Could  any  thing  be  more  in- 
decorous than  such  an  allowance  ?  While 
they  were  allowing  the  librarian  of  the 
Maynooth  College  only  20/.  a  year,  they 
had  thought  proper  to  allow  the'sub- libra- 
rian of  the  Dublin  Society  150/.  a  year, 
and  35/.  a  year  to  its  chambermaids  and 
porter.  He  had  stated  last  night  that  all 
the  other  Irish  grants  were  considerably 
increased,  while  this  alone  was  reduced. 
The  Protestant  charity-schools  had  ob- 
tained  an  increase  of  10,000/.  a  year.  .  He 
did  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  against 
these  schools,  but  he  thought  it  strange, 
that  whilst  they  were  allowing  39,000/.  to 
the  Protestant  charity*schools  consisting 
of  2,300  boys,  they  should  allow  only 
such  a  miserable  pittance  to  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  ^he  morals  of  four  mil- 
lions of  subjects.  There  was  voted  the 
other  night  to  the  non-conforming  mi- 
nisters and  seceding  clergy  of  Ireland 
13,200/.  who  represent  only  about  half  a 
million  of  the  Irish  population,  while 
4000/.  was  deducted  from  the  allowance 
to  those  at  the  head  of  four  millions. 
What  be  had  to  coQiplain  of  wasj  that  the 
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ministry  should  come  to  the  Home  with 
false  pretences,  professing  the  otmoit  ^cb* 
nomy,  .  but  practising,  in  reality,  the 
greatest  profusion,  with  the  exception  of 
this  penurious  allowance.^  The  other 
night  10,000/.  wasgranted'for  the  print* 
ing  of  proclamations.  From  this  laia 
6,000/.  might'safely  be  deducted.  He  was 
prepared  to  prove  that  this  sum  h^  been 
used  for  the  most  unworthy  purpose!., 
23,000/.  was  voted  for  stationary  to  the  * 
chief  and  under  secretarjr's  office,— <of 
this  10,000/.  might  safely  have  been  givea 
to  the  MaynoothCollege.  32,000/.  had  been 
given  to  the  Board  of  Works.  The  greater, 
part  of  this  sum  was  employed  in  improving 
the  houses  of  persons  attached  to  the  Irish 
govern  ment.  What  a  contrast  between  the 
profusion  of  these  allowances  aiid  the  mi* 
serabte  pittance  to  the  Maynooth  College ! 
Various  other  sums  were  given  fpr  objects 
of  small  importance :  for  instance  2,S00l. 
to  the  lottery  offices.  What  an  objeot  to 
come  in  competition  with  the  moral  edu- 
cation of  a  nation!  If  they  wished  to 
economize,  here  was  a  field  for  them.  He 
was  told  the  other  night,  by  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  College 
had  obtained  all  that  it  asked. '  In  this 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  duplicity  ;  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  present  government 
had  not  been  applied  to  for  an  addition. 
Why  should  they  apply  for  an  addition  to 
a  government  which  was  reducing  their 
present  allowance,  and  which  was  making 
the  most  illiberal  attacks  on  the  whole  Ca- 
tholic body  ?  A  number  of  queries  had 
been  put  by  the  Irish  Secretary  to  the 
College,  respecting  the  numiber  of  pupils 
and  professors,  the  amount  of  contributions* 
the  regalations  of  the  College,  &c. ;  bat 
no  query  was  thought  proper  to  be  put, 
whether  the  allowance  firom  gbvernment 
was  adequate  to  supply  a  sufficient  num* 
her  of  clergymen  to  the  Irish  Catholics  ^ 
If  iiOO  students  were  requisite  in  1795, 
surely  the  same  number  must  be  reqnisite 
at  present,  when  the  Catholic  populatioa 
of  Ireland  is  greatly  increased.^-Tne  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcheqser, 
shewed  last  night  a  degree  of  irritation 
against  the  institution,  while  be  expressed 
a  wish  that  it  had  never  been  established, 
that  he  could  hardly  have  expected  from 
him.  However  he  might  differ  from  that 
right  hon.  gent,  on  the  subject  of  eman- 
cipation, he  had  yet  too  much  respect  for 
him  to  think  that  he  could  ever  serionsly 
entertain  a  wish  that  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land aheiihl  bs  kreligioii.  Whatever  their  ' 
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religion  wu«  rarely  ttwas  better  that  tb«y 
should  be  iDstrocted  in  that  religioni— that 
they  ghooid  be  religioos  iban  irreligious. 
He  really  could  hardly  conceive  any  per* 
•on  to  bijotted  as  to  be  of  a  contrary 
opinion!  Bigotry  and  ignorance  could 
alone  conceive  the  diffusion  of  education 
and  instraction  among  the  members  of 
any  religioos  society,  incompatible  with 
the  security  of  the  British  constitution. 
Such  a  doctrine  was  the  ofispring  of  that 
spirit,  which,  beginning  in  plunder,  ended 
in  persecution:  the  spirit  which  prohi- 
bited intermarriages  between  the  dinerent 
bodies  of  the  same  community ;  the  spirit 
which  stirred  up  the  father  against  the  son, 
and  the  son  against  the  father,  and  which 
prevented  the  education  of  the  majority  of 
a  nation  under  pain  of  transportatioa 
If  thb  should  be  doubted,  he  could  pro- 
duce living  witnesses  to  declare  that  they 
were  compelled  to  seek  their  education 
among  the  rocks  and  woods  for  fear  of 
transportation.  Although  he  could  not 
impute  such  a  spirit  of  persecution  to  the 
right  bon.  gent,  yet  from  the  antipathy 
which  he  manifested  to  this  institution, 
he  could  not  but  think,  if  he  continued 
long  to  be  minister,  it  were  sincerely  to 
be  wished  that  he  should  change  his'sen- 
timents.  ^  Would  he  prefer  an  education  to 
the  Catholics  in  a  foreign  land  to  an  edu- 
cation  at  home  ?  If  not,  why  quarrel  with 
the  institution !  Wb^  throw  out  against 
it  such  illiberal  insinuations  ?  When  he 
recollected  the  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  similar  circumstances  to- 
wards mere  strangers,  he  was  astonished  at 
this  neglect  of  their  Catholic  brethren. 
He  could  sute  of  his  own  knowledge  that 
there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  Catholic 
clergymen  in  Ireland,  and  he  would  ap- 
peal to  the  House  on  behalf  of  a  people 
everyway  worthy  of  their  attention,  in 
behalf  of  a  people  who  were  once  in  a 
state  of  civilization,  compared  with  the 
rest  of  Eorope,  who  diffused  their  learn- 
ing and  knowledge  to  other  nations,  and 
whose  former  literary  fame  is  on  the  re- 
cord of  several  of  the  universities  of  Eu- 
rope. Search  the  records  of  the  univer- 
sities of  Munich,  St.  Gall,  Padua,  and  Paris, 
nay  search  even  the  records  of  your  own 
universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  it 
will  bo  seen  how  great  is  the  obligation 
which  science  and  literature  owe  to  the 
professors  and  learned  men  from  that  coon- 
try,  to  which  wasnow  refused  a  liberal  grant 
for  an  establishment,  which  had  for  its 
abject    the  edocatioii  of  those  who  are 
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to  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  Chriitianity 
among  four  millions  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, whom,  while  they  Were  calling 
brethren,  they  were  treating  worse  than 
the  negroes  of  Africa,  or  the  hindoos 
of  India,  towards  whom  they  had  exerted 
themselves  for  the  extension  of  the  light 
of  the  Gospel.  He  would  fead  an  extract 
from  an  English  historian,  shewing  the  pro- 
tection which  Ireland  afforded  to  thit 
country  in  the  dark  ages.  -Lord  Little- 
ton in  his  History  of  Henry  2,  (quarto  edi- 
tion, p.  26),  says,  *'  About  the  middle  of 
the  7th  century  (says  the  venerable  Bede), 
numbersof  the  nobles  and  of  the  second  rank 
of  England  lefk  their  country,  and  retired 
into  Ireland,  for  the  sake  of  studying  theo- 
logy, and  leading  there  a  stricter  life. 
All  these  (he  affirms)  the  Irish  most  wil« 
lingly  received,  and  maintained  at  their 
own  charge ;  supplying  them  with  books, 
and  being  their  teachers  without  fee  or  re- 
ward."— '*  A  most  honourable  testimony 
(says  Littleton)  not  only  to  the  learning, 
but  also  to  the  hospitality  and  bounty  of 
that  nation.''— "  Among  many  learned 
who  were  driven  by  the  terror  of  this  per- 
secution (that  of  the  Scandinavians)  to 
take  refuge  abroad,  none  distinguished 
themselves  more  than  Albin  and  Clement, 
whom  the  emperor  Charles  the  Great  re- 
ceived in' his  court,  and  honoured  with  his 
favour.  Of  the  last  of  these  it  is  said,  by 
a  contemporary  German  writer,  that 
through  his  instructions  the  French  might 
vie  with  the  Romans  and  the  Athenians. 
John  Erigina,  whose  surname  denoted  his 
country  (Ere  or  Erin,  being  the  proper 
name  of  Ireland),  became  soon  afterwards 
famoos  for  bis  learning  and  good  parts,  both 
in  England  and  in  France.  Thus  did  most 
of  the  lights  which  in  those  times  of  thick 
darkness  cast  their  beams  over  Europe, 
proceed  out  of  Ireland."  Such  was  the 
Conduct  of  the  ancestors  of  those  Catho-^ 
lien,  when  the  English  were  in  a  state  of 
darkness,  and  the  Irish  were  in  a  state  of 
comparative  civilization ;  and  fed,  cloath- 
ed,  and  protected  them.  Would  they  re- 
fuse them  this  grant  t>f  4,000/.  which  could 
not  injure  them,  or  be  in  any  way  felt  by 
the  state,  but  which  would  greatly  add  to 
the  comforts  of  this  institution.  Pid  they 
refuse  it  on  a  principle  of  economy  ?  On 
such  a  principle  they  could  not  refuse  it, 
because,  on  looking  to  their  other  grants, 
they  would  see  nothing  but  luxury,  extra- 
vagance, and  profusion.  He  should  there- 
fore move  for  the  recommittal  of  the  reso- 
lution. 
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Mr.  Herbert  of  Kerry  seconded  the  mo- 
tign. 

Sir  T.  Turton  submitted  to  the  House 
whether  the  grant  proposed  to  be  made, 
qottld  be  considered  adequate  to  the  cha« 
rity  to  be  supported.  He.  thought,  that 
fo  come  at  this  point,  the  amount  of  the 
grant  had  been  fairly  contrasted  with  the 
other  items  voted  on  the  present  occasion, 
94  for  instance,  with  the  sum  of  10,000/. 
TOted  for  the  expence  of  proclamations. 
It  was  disgraceful  th^t  so .  great  a  sum 
should  be  voted  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
only  9,000/.  be  granted  to  the  clergy, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  instruct,  or  more  pro- 
perly to  civilize  the  great  mass  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  P.  Moore  contended,  that  in  Noting 
a  sum  to  the  Maynooth  College,  the  House 
did  nothing  more  than  give  back  to  the 
Catholics  a  small  part  of  the  sum  they  had 
paid  for  the  public  good.  The  ends  of  all 
governments  were  for  the  benefit  of  the 
governed;  instead  of  which,  it  seemed 
here  to  be  the  object  to  separate  the  go« 
vernment  from  the  governed;  and  to  ren- 
der their  interests  completely  independent 
Oif  each  other.  This.was  a  thing  to  be  de- 
plored, and  it  was  a  calamity  daily  grow* 
ing  on  us. 

The  House  then  divided. 
For  the  re-committal  of  the  Resolu- 
tion  ; 12 

For  the  original  Resolution 30 

Majority  for  the  Resolution... •••-—18 

HOUSE  OF  LORbS. 

Thursday,  March  28. 

Thanks  to  Genbral  Graham,  &c.  for 
THE  Victory  at  Barrosa.]  The  order 
of  the  day  being  read. 

The  Earl  of  Liperppol  rose  and  said ;  I 
rise,  my  Lords,  to  bring  forward  the  mo- 
tion of  which  I  had  the  honour  to  give  no- 
tice on  a  former  evening.  In  introducing 
it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  preclude,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  difference  of  sentiment,  by 
abstaining  carefully  from  any  topic  upon 
which  a  difierence  of  opinion  may  have 
been  formed.  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  the  direct  question  to  which  my 
notice  referred,  and  upon  which  1  trust 
I  shall  have  the  unanimous  support  of  your 
lordships.  It  is  to  pay  the  tribute  of  our 
decided  approbation  and  applause,  to  the 
gallant  army  under  lieut.  general  Gra- 
ham. An  army  and  a  commander,  my 
Lords,  who  have  given  the  most  signal 
and  brilliant  proofs  of  vaioor  and  Anl»  of 
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bravery,  discipline,  and  intrepidity,  Iq  a 
manner,  I  had  almost  said  unparalleled,  but 
certainly  never  yet  transcended    on  any 
other  occasion  whatever  in  the  military 
annals  of  the  country.      The    circum- 
stances of  this  brilliant  affair  are  known  to 
your  lordships;   you«  are  informed  of  the 
complete  and  successful  repulse  of  a  su- 
perior army  of  the  enemy,  by  an  army  in 
numbers  considerably  inferior.     You  are 
aware  of  the  attendant  circumstances  being 
all  such  as  appertain  to  an   indisputable* 
victory.    You  have  observed  that,  besidea 
the  cannon  and  standards    which   were 
taken  from  the  enemy,  and  the  great  num«* 
her  pf  prisoners  that  were  compelled  to 
yield,  that  no  fewer  than  three  generals 
fell,  a  number  greater  than  was  attached  to 
the  British  army  itself.    In  addition  to  all 
this,  my  Lords,  you  will  observe  the  very 
unusual  and  extraordinary  circumstance, 
and  I  believe  this  to  be  the  first  time  of  its 
occurrence,  that  in  an  action  so  contested, 
there  was,  on  the  part  of  the  British  troops, 
not  a  siqgle  man  lost  as  a  prisoner,  or 
even  missing.    It  i^  also  to  be  considered 
that  the  field  of  battle  remained  undis- 
puted in  the  occupation  of  the  British 
army*    What  I  am  now  saying,   is  that 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  meet  the  feeling^  of 
every  one  of  your  lordships,  namely,  that 
this  action  will  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion 
so  justly  entertained  by  all  intelligent  and 
unprejudiced  men  in   Europe,  that  when 
British  troops  are  opposed  to  the  troops 
of  any  nation  whatever,  in  nearly  equal 
numbers,  their  superiority  is  marked  and 
decided.    In  the  case  before  us,  if  any 
further  proof  of  their  great  superiority 
were  wanted,  we  have  to  consider  that  the 
full  tribute  of  approbation  and   applause 
is  due  to  every  regiment,  nay   to  every 
man  engaged  in  the  whole  army.— Every 
individual    wits   emulous,  and  anxiously 
active  in  the  performance  of  his  doty. 
In  every  point  of  vievi'  in  which  this  action 
can  possibly  be  regarded,  it  challenges  the 
most    unqualified    approbation  'and    the 
most  unlimited  applause.     I  feel  assured 
that  whatever  other  considerations  may  im- 
press the  mind  of  any  noble  lord  upon  the 
campaign  generally,  nothing  will  induce 
your  lordships  to  withhold  your  cordial 
and   unanimous  thanks  to  those  through 
whose  labours  and   intrepidity  this  most 
brilliant  victory  has  been  achieved.     The 
Thanks  of  Parliament,  together  with  the 
declared   apr^robation  of  their  Sovereign, 
is  the  most  disiinguished  and  acceptable 
mark  of  favourx-^the  highest  boon  that  can 
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possibly  be  conferred  upon  military  men. 
In  iBpeaking  of  this  army,  my  Lords,  it  is 
impossible  to  aTpid  speaking  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  merits  of  the  General,  who 
commanded  it  We  cannot  avoid  regard- 
ing with  applause  and  satisfaction  /this 
signal  display  of  the  most  perfect  presence 
of  mind,  and  promptitude  of  decision, 
those  great  and  leading  qualifications  of  a 
General.  To  his  spirit  and  decision  in 
the  arduous  moment  of  difficulty,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  day  appears  to  be  attributable. 
But  1  feel  assured  that  your  lordships  are 
most  willing  to  pay  your  tribute  of  ap- 
plause to  every  part  of  his  conduct.  The 
Gallant  Officer  in  question  well  deserves 
the  thanks  of  his  country,  not  only  for  the 
brilliant  effort  before  us,  but  for  his  whole 
military  conduct;  he  has  devoted  the  last 
J  8  yea  IS  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  to  a  great  extent,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  a  very  peculiar  nature. — 
The  Gallant  Officer  in  question  never  lost 
any  opportunity  in  his  power  of  distin- 
guishing himself.  He  was  always  in  the 
post  of  danger— in  the  post  of  honour,  in 
every  part  of  £urope  where  he  has  been 
engaged.  It  may  not,  my  Lords,  be  im- 
proper to  mention,  though  the  circumstance 
is  trivial  in  reference  to  the  vote  which  I 
am  about  to  propose,  that  the  conduct  of 
General  Graham  has  excited  the  warmest 
approbation  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Spanish  nation.  I  shall  only  detain  your 
lordships  with  one  other  observation  : — I 
cannot  without  peculiar  satisfaction  con* 
sider  that  conjointly  with  the  British  troops, 
two  corps  of  foreign  soldiers  were  engaged, 
one  a  German  corps  of  cavalry,  whose 
conduct  on  this  occasion  has  been  praised 
in  the  highest  and  strongest  terms ;  and 
the  other  a  PortMgqese  corps,  raised  under 
the  system  your  lordships  nave  sanctioned 
by  your  votes  on  a  former  occasion.  Of 
these,  and  I  speak  on  the  testimony  of 
General  Graham  with  pleasqre,  I  must  add 
that  they  were  amongst  the  first  to  enter 
into  the  action,  under  all  the  disadvantages 
with  which  that  action  was  fought ;  not 
even  a  British  battalion  could  m6re  ho- 
nourably distinguish  itself.  With  these  ob- 
servations, my  Lords,  I  trust  1  shall  be 
permitted  the  honour  of  introducing,  for 
vour  adoption,  the  following  motion.  His 
lordship  then  moved, "  Thatth^  Thanks  of 
this  House  be  given  to  Lieutenant  General 
Thomas  Graham,  for  his  highly  merito- 
rious and  gallant  conduct  on  the  occasion* 
of  the  Brilliant  Victory  gained  over  the 
French  army  at  Barrosa,  on  the  ^th  of 


March,  1811."  The  motion  being  read. 
Earl  Grey  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  candour,  with  which  the  noble  secre- 
tary had  brought  forward  his  motion,  and* 
declared  himself  to  be  equally  anxious  to 
abstain  from  toucbing  upon  any  topic 
which  might  give  rise  to  a  difierence  of 
opinion  on  such  an  occasion  as, the  pre- 
sent. The  noble  earl  had  certainly  ad- 
duced sufficient  grounds  for  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  thanks  in  the  relation  be  bad 
given  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  services 
ever  performed  by  a  British  army.  He 
cpuld  not,  however,  deny  himself  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  expressing  nis  own  most  cor- 
.dial  concurrence  in  the  motion.  As  far 
as  the  British  arms  were  concerned,  the- 
afiTair  was  entitled  to  the  most  unqualified 
praise.  If  Cadiz  was  not  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  a  siege,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  exertion  on  t^e  partof  theJ^ritish 
army.  The  afiair  was  of  that  nature  in 
all  its  circumstances  that  promptitude  and 
decision  were  principally  called  for,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  describe,  in  adequate 
term^,  the  skill  and  energy  with  which 
that  decision  was  formed,  or  the  celerity 
and  vigour  with  which  it  was  carried  into 
effect.  It  was  never  exceeded  by  any  of 
those  actions  to  which  the  glorious  feel- 
ings of  national  pride  looked  b&ck  with 
satisfaction  and  delight.  It  was  certamly  • 
a  proud  recollection  for  the  natives  of 
these  islands,  that  not  only  their  power  at 
sea,  when  fleet  was  opposed  to  fleet,  and 
ship  to  ship,  was  so  decidedly  superior,  ' 
but  that  also  on  land,  and  on  an  occasion 
too,  where  British  troops  were  placed  in  a 
situation,  by  circumstances  not  of  their 
own  creating,  they  had  also  evinced  a 
decided  superiority !  The  action,  he  re- 
peated, as  far  as  the  troops  under  general 
Graham  were  concerned,  was  entitled  to 
unqualified  praise.  But  be  could  not  sup- 
pose that  his  Majesty's  ministers  were  so 
destitute  of  discrimination  or  of  feelings^ 
with  respect  to  an  effusion  of  British 
blood,  as  not  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
would  in  future  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
^uch  an  event  as  occurred.  He  would 
not  now  introduce  topics  which  mi^ht 
create  feelings  adverse  to  the  unanimity 
that  ought  to  prevail;  he  trusted,  how- 
ever, that  firm  representations  would  be 
made  against  conduct  that  so  long  had 
favoured  the  success  of  .the  enemy,  and 
that  such  a  system  of  vigour  and  deter- 
mination would  be  acted  upon,  as  would 
evince  it  was  not  yet  too  late  for  the 
achievement  of  complete  success.     He 
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referred  to,  and  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  ministers,  the  dying  request  of  that  il- 
lostrioas  officer,  who  fell  in  combating 
the  enemy  in  the  peninsula.  He  trusted 
that  marks  of  signal  approbation  would  be 
conferred  on  the  worthy  and  gallant  of- 
ficer, whose  brilliant  exploit  was  then 
before  their  Lordships.  Promotion  with 
respect  to  rank  was  held  among  the  most 
honourable  distinctions  in  the  army ;  and 
he  hoped  the  great  military  talents  and 
heroic  ardour  which  general  Graham  had 
•o.  unequivocally  manifested,  would  be 
empfoyed  in  a  more  extensive  and  im- 
portant field  than  they  hitherto  had  been. 
Lord  Mulgrave  could  not  restrain  the 
ftrength  and  impulse  of  his  feelings,  with- 
out expressly  declaring  his  heart-felt  satis- 
faction at  the  rote  proposed  to  their  lord- 
ships. He  felt  proudly  gratified  in  thus 
contributing  his  portion  of  applause  to  an 
officer  endowed  with  such  military  talents, 
skill  and  bravery  as  general  Graham.  He 
had  the  happiness  of  experiencing  the 
benefit  of  these  qualities  on  the  part  of 
the  worthy  ffeneral^  when  he  had  his  pro- 
fessional assistance  on  a  former  important 
occasion.  He  cordially  concurred  in  the 
•entimedt  of  the  noble  earl  opposite 
(Grey),  that  the  victory  in  question  was 

gained  under  circumstances  which  ren- 
ered  it  equal  in  ^Tory  to  any  blazoned 
in  the  page  of  English  history.  He  sop* 
posed  the  noble  earl  alluded  to  the  glo- 
rious victory  obtained  by  one  of  their  im- 
mortal sovereigns.  The  gallant  officer 
in  question,  had  neither  the  choice  of  his 
ground  nor  of  his  position,  as  was  the  case 
m  the  ever^memorable  action  alluded  to. 
His  lordship  then  referred  to  some  of  the 
prominerit  circumstances  of  the  action  at 
barrosa,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
great  and  unqualified  applause  which  was 
due  to  the  gallant  general  who  com- 
manded. Every  corps  of  the  army,  and 
every  individual  who  composed  it,  seemed 
influenced  by  the  spirit  and  intrepidity  of 
their  illustrious  leader ;  his  glorious  ex- 
ample was  every  where  seen,  every  where 
felt !  It  was  unnecessary  for  the  noble 
earl  to  draw  the  most  favourable  attention 
of  his  Majesty's  government  to  the  trans- 
cendant  talents  and  intrepidity  of  the  gal- 
lant officer  in  question.  From  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  worthy  general,  no  re- 
wards or  honours  could  be  too  great  for 
his  professional  merits.  He  was- happy 
to  see  the  perfect  unanimity  that  pre- 
vailed, but  could  not  give  a  silent  vote  on 
an  occasion  where  he;  felt  so  strongly. 
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Lord  GremoUk  observed,  that  w|iat  had 
been  enforced  by  those  noble  lords  who 
preceded  him,  left  bin  nothing  to  add  io 
the   expressions  of  approbation  and  ap» 
plaoae.    With  the  noble  earl  he  agreed 
in  the  propriety  of  avoiding  topics  which 
might  lead  to  a  difference  of  sentiment. 
He  could  not  avoid  on  such  an  occaaioo, 
referring  to  those  particular  circumstances 
of  the  action  which  rendered  its  result  the 
more  brilliant  and    glorious ;  -  and    the 
more  so,  when  the  aystem  of  policy  which 
tended  to  induce  those  disadvantages,  was 
considered.    With  respect  to  the  two  bat- 
talions of  foreign  troops  adverted  to  by 
the  noble  earl,  as  having  greatly  distin<- 
guished  themselves,  it  was  a  circumstance 
which  afforded  him     great    satisfaction. 
He  had  never  entertained  a  doubt  that 
foreign  troops  of  any  description  what- 
ever, properly  disciplined  and  headed  by 
British  officers,  would,  if  time  were  al- 
lowed for  the  exertion  of  their  skill  and 
diligence,  acquit  themselves  in  action  in 
a  way  very  little  inferior,  if  not  equal  to 
British  troops  themselves.    This  was  an 
opinion  which  he  had  given,  and  acted 
upon  long  ago,  and  he  felt  additional  gra- 
tification in  the  present  confirmation  of 
an  opinion  so  long  entertained  by  him, 
but  he  had  to  regret  the  system  was  not 
acted  on  to  a  fuller  extent.    In  conclusion, 
his  lordship  adverted  more  particularly  to 
the  great  professional  merits  of  the  gallant 
general  in  question,  and  lamented  that  the 
great  merits  of  one  who  bad   displayed 
such  extraordinary  zeal,  during  so  long 
an  interval,  in  thf  service  of  his  Country, 
should  not  have  been  long  since  brought 
forward  in  a  way  commensurate  to  u\9 
deserts  ;   and  be  afforded  foir  and  ade- 
quate   opportunities    for  the  display  of 
those  talents,  skill  and  intrepidity,  which, 
on  the  occasion  before  their  lordships,  he 
had  so  decidedly  evinced. 

The  Earl  of  BtfcifewgAomsAare  observed, 
that  this  victory^  which  so  eminently  de- 
served the  thanks  of  the  House,  was  one  of 
the  results  of  that  state  of  efficiency  into 
which  the  British  army  had  been  brought 
by  the  exertions  of  the  illustrious  prince 
who  was  so  long  happily  at  its  head. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  ntnu  dUs.^^ 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  then  moved,  '<  That 
the  Thanks  of  the  House  be  given  to  bri- 
gadier general  Dilkes,  and  the  officers  of 
the  army  serving  under  lieutenant  general 
Graham,'  in  the  action  on  th^  5th  of 
March.  That  this  House  doth  highly  ap- 
prove of,  and  acknowledge,  the  serricei 
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of  the  D<m-coiDinis$ioDed  officers  and  toU 
dyera  employtd  in  the  action.  That  the 
I^rd  Chancellor  do  communicate  tbeie 
reflolotions  to  lieut.  general  Graham/'  All 
which  motions  were  agreed  to  nem,  diu, 

r  CoMMBECfAL  CaBDiT.  BiLL.]  Earl  B»- 
iiurH  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Commercial  Credit  Bill.  Upon  the  ques- 
tion that  the  Bill  be  committed,  the 
noble  earl  observed  respecting  the  Bill, 
that,  if  the  commercial  embarrassment 
arose  from  overstocked  markets,  the  con- 
sequence of  excessive  speculation,  then 
BHch  a  measure  could  not  be  advisable; 
because  to  hold  out  that  a  relief  from  go- 
▼ernment  would  be  given  to  commercial 
men  under  such  circumstances,  would  be 
removing  the  salutary  check  that  ought 
to  exist  upon  excessive  speculation. 
The  commercial  embarrassment,  however, 
which  at  present  existed,  was  not  wholly 
attributable  to  that  cause.  It  arose  from 
the  circumstances,  that  returns  had  been 
made  from  South  America  for  the  goods 
sent  there  in  produce,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Bailie  and  the  Eunopean  markets,  but 
vrhlch*  from  the  circumstancea  of  the 
continent,  could  not  be  sent  there,  and 
were  warehoused  here.  From  this  cir- 
C90i9taoce,  the  merchants,  and  conse- 
quently the  manufacturers,  had  become 
embarrassed ;  these  goods  could  not  be 
sold  except  at  a  ruinous  loss,  and  in  the 
mean  time  money  was  wanted  by  the 
merchants  to  pay  the  bills  which  they 
had  accepted.  The  merchants,  therefore, 
and  the  manufacturers,  required  time  in 
order  to  bring  their  cenoerns  round  again 
to  their  natural  course,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  was  that  this  measure  was  re- 
sorted to. 

.Lord  J^ng  observed,  that  the  situation 
of  affairs  now  and  in  1793  were  extremely 
different :  at  that  period,  the  great  evil 
complained  of  was  the  want  of  a  circu- 
lating medium.  Surely  no  one  could  now 
complain  of  the  want  of  a  circulating  me- 
dium of  Bank  paper.  It  was  admitted  by 
the  noble  earl,  that  a  measure  of  this  na- 
ture ought  not  to  be  resorted  to,  to  cure 
the  evil  arising  from  an  over-stocked 
market  through  excessive  speculation. 
But  if  the  evil  was  the  want  of  a  market, 
how  such  a  measure  could  remedy  it  did 
not  appear  from  the  speech  of  the  noble 
earl,  and  at  least  it  ought  to  be  shewn, 
before  such  a  measure  was  resorted  to, 
that  the  evil  was  only  temporary,  and 
would,  in  all  probability,  cease  in  a  certain 
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and  no  very  long  period. -^The  noble  lord 
then  asked,  what  security  the  public  was 
to  have  for  the  sums  so  advanced ;  they 
Could  only  have  goods  which  were  at 
present  unsaleable.  How  could  they  be 
judges  what  bills  were  good  and  what  not } 
This  was  entering  upon  a  duty  which 
those  whose  profession  it  was  to  discount 
bills,  had  difficulty  enough  to  discharge^ 
and  for  which  the  members  of  the  govern* 
ment  were  totally  unfit.  He  could  not 
see  the  necessity  of  this  measure.  Tho 
Bank  of  England  had  of  late  years  issued 
much  larger  iums  than  they  had  ever  be* 
fore  issued  ;  and  one  of  the  causes  of 
overtrading  was  the  excessive  issue  of 
Bank  paper  since  the  renewal  of  the  Bank 
restrictions.  By  this  facility  the  old  and 
established  houses  had  been  driven  out^ 
and  the  old  and  general  mode  of  trading 
depar.ted  from.  There  had  been  a  con- 
nection established  between  the  commer* 
cial  interest  and  government,  not  more 
dangerous  liorthe  true  principles  of  trading, 
^han  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  ; 
the  West  India  merchants  were  in  distress^ 
the  general  merchants  were  in  distress,  and 
being  assisted  by  the  goyemment,  must  be 
disposed  in  turn  to  assist  the  government. 

Viscount  Sftdmouih,  adverting  to  the 
precedent  of  1793,  observed,  that  upon 
Consideration  he  was  inclined  to  doubt  of 
its  wisdom  and  policy.  In  1 605,  appli- 
cation had  been  made  to  him  by  several 
merchants  who  experienced  distresses  at 
that  period;  but  he  was  persuaded  it 
would  have  been  impolitic  and  ultimately 
injurious  to  encourage  their  application. 
At  the  same  time,  on  this  occasion,  tha 
cases  were  so  different,  and  the  calamity 
of  such  a  nature,  that  he  could  not  bring 
his  tnind  to  refuse  the  relief  proposed  to 
be  granted.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say 
the  relief  would  certainly  be  attended  with 
its^  desired  effect ;  but  it  was  calculated 
to  do  good,  and  on  that  account  it  should 
not  incur  his  opposition. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said  that  he 
could  not  conceive  any  measure  to  differ 
more  from  that  of  179S  than  the  present. 
Then  a  relief  became  necessary  to  the  in- 
ternal circulation  of  the  country,  while 
at  present  that  circulation  was  net  in  the 
least  affected.  There  was  no  want  of  cir- 
culating medium  at  this  moment  in  the 
country,  and  the  present  distress  was  such 
as  no  circulating  medium  could  remedy. 
In  truth  the  government  could  not  inter* 
fere  in  the  present  difficulties  without  vio- 
lating all  the  general  and  re^eired  rules 
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of  political  economy.  The  report  did  not 
toach  upon  the  real  causes  of  the  present 
difficulties.  What  'were  the  trivial  and 
collateral  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
report  of  the  committee^  compared  with 

\the  real  difficulties  ?  Could  any  man  hope 
to  see  America  open  to  our  commerce  the 
year  after  next  ?  or  could  any  roan  hope 
to  see  the  continent  of  Europe  opened  in 
the  course  of  two  years  ?  It  was  stated  in 
the  evidence  of  one  of  the  greatest  mer- 

'  diants  in  this  country,  sir  Francis  Baring, 
that  such  was  the  facility  in  obtaining 
credit  in  this  country,  that  even  persons 
in  the  siiua^tion  of  clerks  had  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  it  to  any  extent  It  was  stated 
even  by  the  commissioners  themseWesy 
that  the  great  occasion  of  the  difficulty 
was  the  accumulation  of  produce  and  the 
total  want  of  vent.  Now  nothing  could 
establish  more  clearly  than  this  fact  the 
impolicy  of  the  government,  which  had 
prevented  the  nation  who  alone  could 
carry  that  superfluity  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  namely,  America,  from  carrying 
on  that  trade,  whereby  the  commodities 
of  our  own  merchants  were  a  drug  in  the 
market.  -  He  therefore  felt  himself  war- 
ranted in  opposing  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  although  he  did 
nbt  approve  of  the  violation  of  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  political  economy^  yet 
the  emergency  was  so  urgent,  that  he 
thought  the  extension  of  this  relief  likely 
to  produce  very  important  benefits. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  did  not^see  any 
grounds  for  departing  from  the  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  political  economy 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  thought  that 
the  man  must  be  bold  indeed  who,  in  the 
present  commercial  distress,  durst  oppose 
the  present  measure.  The  reason  alleged 
for  the  distress  in  the  report  was  contra- 
dicted by  tb^  magistrates  and  merchants 
of  London,  who  considered  that  the  over- 
trading to  South  An^erica  was  but  a  very 
amall  part  of  the  cause  of  that  distress,  and 
that  it  was  principally  to  be  attributed  to 
the  warehousing  system.  An  additional 
capital  could  only  then  add  to  the  cala- 
mity. A  noble  earl  had  strongly  urged 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  measure  in 
1793  ;  but  the  difficulties  then  were  such 
'  as  without  any  legislative  interference 
would  have  had  a  favourable  termination. 
To  attribute  the  ensuing  prosperity  to  that 
measure  was  like  the  physician  taking 
credit  for  a  cure  which  nature  would  have 
operated  without  his  assistance. 
The  Earl  of  Rm  observed^  that  those 
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who  speculated  ezcessiyely  before,  would 
not  be  the  objects  of  relief  from  this  Bill, 
as  they  were  removed  from  the  power  of 
carrying  on  those  speculations  any  longer. 
The  increase  of  paper  currency  had  twen 
mentioned ;  t>ut  he  would  call  their  at* 
tention  to  the  state  of  Ireland  in  that  re* 
spect.  The  noble  earl  then  proceeded  to 
take  a  yiew  of  the  issue  of  Bank  paper, 
shewing,  contrary  to  the  opinions  stated 
in  the  pamphlets  respecting  Bullion,  that 
the  rate  of  exchange  against  Ireland  did 
not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increaat 
of  paper  currenty. 

Lord  GremriiU  rose  and  addressed  the 
House  at  considerable  length  upon  the 
policy  of  this  measure.  He  adverted  to 
the  irregularity  of  discussion  which  had 
interfer^  with  the  natural  course  of  the 
debate,  for  he  did  not  perceive  bow  the 
calculation  of  the  rate  of  exchange  in  Ire- 
land was  connected  with  the  ments  of  the 
Bill  upon  their  lordship's  table.  It  bad 
been  expressed  by  some  noble  lords  during 
this  night's  debate,  that  no  one,  whatever 
yariety  of  opinion  might  exist  upon  tho 
policy  of  thu  Bill,  wotjald  be  bold  enougl^ 
to  ffiye  hu  opposition  to  granting  this  re- 
lief to  the  distresses  of  our  merchants. 
For  himself,  he  was  desirous  that  he  should 
not  be  included  in  that  general  observa- 
tion. No  love  of  popularity^  no  dread  of 
Eublic  oblo<}uy,  snould  eyer  intimidate 
im  in  the  discharge  of  hb  parliamentary 
duty.  During  the  many  years  of  his  pub- 
lic life,  he  had  ever  been  determined  to 
act  on  all  occasions  as  it  seemed  best  to 
his  own  judgment,  without  any  regard  to 
the  praise  or  the  censure  of  the  world, 
eyer  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of 
haying  done  his  duty  according  to  his  own 
notions  of  rectitude.  From  these  princi- 
ples, which  had  at  all  times  actuated  hts 
public  conduct,  he  was  determined  never 
to  depart ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  must 
declare,  fop  one,  that  he  was  prepared  to 

five  his  opposition  most  decidedly  to  this 
>ill.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  snould  be 
understood,  that  he  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  deny  relief  ^>  the  distresses  of  the 
merchants  and  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country.  No;  on  the  contrary,  it  wu 
from  his  wish  to  afibrd  them  rielief  that  he 
was  led'  to  oppose  the  present  measure. 
The  very  ground  and  reason  of  his  oppo- 
sition was,  that  instead  of  this  Bill  being 
likely  to  produce  in  its  effects  any  relief 
to  the  distressed  commerce  of  the  country, 
it  was  calculated  to  aggravate  all  our  com- 
mercial calamities.    Even  tho  yery  e? ilt 
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alleged  by  its  lupporters  as  the  causes  of 
these  misfortanes,  must,  in  bis  jadgmeot, 
be  materially  increased,  and  not  lessened^ 
by  the  remedies  proposed.  The  princi- 
ples of  all  commercial  and  political  eco- 
nomy would  be  departed  from,  without 
any  of  those  excuses  which,  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  might  justify  such 
departure.  It  had  been  said  by  a  noble 
friend  that  he  rejoiced  to  hear  this  night 
so  many  noble  lords  admit  the  policy  and 
justice  of  general  principles,  and  that  he 
was  glad  to  find  a  general  concurrence  of 
that  House  in  their  propriety,  although 
they  departed  from  them  upon  this  parti- 
cular emergency.— On  the  contrary^  h^ 
(lord  Grenville)  was  sorry  to  hear  the  ge- 
neral admission  of  just  principles  in  debate, 
because  it  seemed  the  growing  habit  of 
the  noble  lords  opposite,  to  admit  every 
wise  and  just  principle  in  their  speeches; 
and  that  seemed  in  their  minds  to  autho> 
rize  a  decided  departure  from  every  thing 
just  and  wise  in  their  conduct.  It  re- 
minded him  of  the  preambles  of  the  edicts 
of  the  comptrollers  of  France ;  for,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  preamble  breathed  senti- 
ments of  justice,  morality,  and  benevo- 
lence, in  the  sam^  proportion  the  laws 
which  were  founded  upon  them  contained 
provisions  fraught  with  injustice,  oppres- 
sion, and  wanton  cruelty.  It  would  be 
found,  that  these  preambles  were  remark- 
able for  their  composition,  for  the  senti- 
ments of  justice  and  clemency  they  ex- 
pressed ;  and  the  laws  succeeding  them, 
equally  detestable  for  their  oppression  and 
cruelty,  exceeding  those  of  every  other 
legislature.  Just  so  the  noble  lords  oppo- 
site were  continually  admitting  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  general  principles, 
but  it  by  some  means  happened,  when 
they  assented  most  to  the  justice  of  such 
principles,  it  was  the  precise  time  when 
they  were  violating  them  most  in  their 
practice. 

He  did  not  mean  hereby  to  charge  the 
noble  lords  with  a  deliberate  intention  of 
thus  violating  these  principles,  or  inten- 
tionally devising  a  measure  to  injure  the 
true  interests  of  the  commercial  world ; 
and  least  of  all  would  he  ascribe  such  in- 
tentions to  the  department  in  which  this 
measure  originated ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  would  give  them  the  credit  that  thev 
were,  on  this  occasion,  actuated  by  a  wish 
to  relieve  the  mercantile  interest  of  the 
country.  At  the  same  tim^,  either  from, 
the  urgency  of  particular  calamities,  or 
from  causes  of  another  description^  it  bad 
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become  their  general,  and  he  must  add» 
their  preposterous  policy  to  try  to  avoid 
permanent  evils  by  means  of  partial  re* 
medies,  Gould  any  noble  lord  venture  to 
say,  nay  he  would  defy  any  rational  man 
to  prophesy,  that  the  present  distress  of 
the  commercial  world  would  be  of  tempo- 
rary or  short  duration  ? 

The  precedent  of  1^793  had  been  intro- 
duced as  a  maxim  for  the  propriety  of 
adopting  the  present  redress  for  the  distress 
of  the  mercnants  and  the  manufacturers. 
With  respect  to  that  precedent,  as  it  was 
termed,  he  was  one  of  those  who  wece 
concerned  in  devising  the  measure;  but  as 
it  had  been  correctly  observed,  the  distress 
of  that  period  was  wholly  different  from 
the  calamities  of  the  present  day :  still, 
however,  he  must  add,  that  from  expe- 
rience and  reflection,  he  wa^  convinced  the 
measure  was  founded  in  wrong  policy. 
As  one  of  those  who  were  concerned  in. . 
the  measure,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to 
take  upon  himself  the  avowal  of  his  error, 
for  he  was  afterwards  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind,  that,  although  he  had  acted  from 
the  best  of  his  judgment  at  the  time,  the 
measure  of  1793  was  unwise  and  impolitic, 
as  likely  to  be  productive  of  considerable 
injuries  to  the  mercantile  worljd*  Th« 
present  discussion  was  one  of  those  in- 
juries; for  he  had  now  seen  the  danger 
which  resulted,  when  the  proceeding  ai 
that  year  was  argued  to  be  a  precedent^ 
and  thus  the  tracing  world  would  be  in- 
duced continually  to  look  towards  parlia- 
ment for  relief  from  every  misfortune 
which  might  arise,  from  not  only  casual 
misfortune,  but  from  failure  in  specula- 
tion. He  was  glad  to  hear  this  night  what 
he  had  not  understood  before,  that  the 
noble  viscount  (Sidmouth),  when  in  ofiice 
at  the  beginning  of  the\present  war,  had 
rejected  tne  applications  of  many  mer- 
chanu  for  relief,  and  that  he  did  so  upon 
the  ground  of  his  considering  such  inter- 
ference as  contrary  to  the  general  princi- 
ples of  commercial  economy.  -  He  ho- 
noured the  noble  viscount  for  his  conduct 
upon  that  occasion,  and  he  agreed  with 
him  that  mature  consideration  had  demon- 
strated the  impolicy  of  the  measure  of 
1793 ;  but  he  was  considerably  surprised 
to  find  the  noble  viscount  disposed,  not- 
withstanding, to  give  his  support  to  the 
present  measure,  and  yet  under  doubt  and 
hesitation  of  its  being  likely  to  be  success- 
ful. It  was  ever  the  conviction  of  his 
mind  that  no  relief  ought  to  be  granted  to 
any  class  of  individuals,  but  under  twa 
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particular  conditions :  First,  the  relief 
should  be  called  for  and  Extended  upon  the 
principles  of  justice.  Secondly,  relief 
should  be  granted  when  the  means  which 
could  be  used  would  be  adequate  to  obtain 
the  object  of  redress.  If  he  were  to  exa- 
mine the  claim  for  the  present  relief  upon 
those  principles,  he  should  find  no  existing 
ground  for  extending  that  relief  in  the 
mode  proposed  by  the  present  Bill.  Did 
any  man  conceive  that  the  means  would 
procure  the  reiiet  intended  ?  In  his  own 
opinion,  as"  he  said  before,  there  was  no 
doubt  but  they  would  increase  the  evil. 
The  measure  deserved  no  other  appellation 

.ihan  a  palliation. 

In  adverting  to  the  report  of  the  other 
House,  now  upon  their  lordships'  tabje,  he 
could  not  help  noticing  the  partiality 
which  pervaded  it  with  respect  to  the 
assigned  causes  of  this  national  evil.  It 
was  said  ihat  the  cause  was  to  be  traced 
lo  the  spirit  of  over-trading,  which  had  in* 
duced  eur  merchants  to  speculate  to  an  ex 
treme  to  South  America.  Would  their 
lordships  suffer  themselves  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  whole  of  'ou/  exports  to  South 
America,  taken  in  toto  as  loss  from  a  spirit 
of  overtrading,  would  account  for  the  mag- 
nitude and  exrent  of  the  evil  which 
•xisted  ?  ^ure  he  was,  that  the  whole  of 
ibat  traffic  would  bear  a  comparatively 
small  influence  upon  the  rest  of  our  im- 
mense trade.  He  could  not  but  wonder 
at  such  a  report  ascribing  this  evil  to  the 
overstocking  of  the  South  American  mar- 
kets. But  did  not  the  Committee  recollect 
that  the  ports  of  the  contiuent  were  shut 
agamst  oarcommerre,  which  alone  was  a 
much  more  considerable  cause  of  distress 

^than  the  overtrading  to  the  continent  of 
South  America  ?  and  though  they  deno- 
minated the  latter  a  temporary  inconve- 
jEiience,  were  they  not  sensible  that  the 
former  was  an  eviTof  a  permanent  descrip- 
tion ?  Not  one  word  was,  however,  said 
of  thifi  evil  being  the  origin  of  our  distress : 
indeed  a  noble  viscount  had  that  night' 
ob!(erved  that  our  trade  had  suffered  from 
the  malignant  spirit  of  our  enemy  ;  but  he 
had  omitted  to  name  another  source, 
namely,  6ur  own  policy,  which  in  destroy- 
ing our  amity  with  the  continent  of  North 
America,  had  tended  most  materially  to 
affect  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce. 

,  The  policy  of  ministers  had  led  to  a  faal 
caiaipity  in  the  commercial  world.  When 
in  office,  he  and  his  friends  had  been 
attacked  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
have  recourse  to  measures  of  retaliation. 
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It  was  not  from  any  hesitation  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  the  enemy  that  they 
forebore  to  retaliate,  but  they  abstained 
from  acts  of  retaliation  out  of  regard  for 
the  salvation  of  the  merchant.  What  they 
apprehended,  the  king's  ministers  had 
since  experienced  to  be  true,  and  one  part 
of  their  avowed  boast  had  been  woefully 
verified  to  the  cost  of  the  merchant ;  for 
this  country,  to  use  their  own  expression, 
was  become  the  general  storehouse  and 
repository  for  the  produce  of  the^  world. 
These  triumphant  predictions  had  come  to 
pass,  and  the  consequence  of  them  was, 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  were 
obliged  to  approach  the  bar  of  parliament 
with  uplifted  hands,  and  implore  relief  for 
that  distress  which  they  had  incurred 
through  the  weak  and  short  sighted  policy 
of  the  present  administration.  But  still 
our  exclusion  from  the  continent,  or  the 
interruption  of  our  amity  with  North 
America,  was  not,  in  his  judgment,  the 
sole  cause  of  this  distress ;  there  was  ano- 
ther material  source  from  whence  our  com* 
mercial  calamities  had  arisen.  We  bad 
been  for  some  time  making  efforts  io  which 
our  strength  was  not  competent,  and  When 
they  would  have  ceased  from  principles  of 
limited  resourced  and  natural  restriction, 
they  were  still  continued  bv  artificial 
means.  Perhaps  the  great  facility  of  ob« 
taining  fictitious  capital  through  the  ex- 
tended issue  ot  bank  paper,  had  led  to  the 
evil  of  the  present  day.  While  the  Bank 
of  England  was  not  permitted  to  increase 
the  circulation  of  their  paper  currency, 
the  evil  was  likely  to  correct  itself.  Bat 
that  system  6f  loan,  and  that  facility 
of  credir  which  he  had  long  known  and  ex« 
perienced  as  injurious  to  the  Country's  wel- 
fare, had  continued  to  increase  the  issue  of. 
bank  paper,  and  to  depreciate  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  kingdom. 

It  was  tiius  that  fictitious  capitals  were 
raised,  and  unnatural  efforts  made  to  ex- 
tend commerce ;  and  as  that  cotnmercie 
became  extended,  still  more  paper  was 
unavoidably  issued  to  supply  the  want  of 
fresh  capital.  Thus  then  paper  and  over- 
ir'kding  reciprocally  acted  upon  each  other 
•»the  issue,  of  bank  paper  created  a  spirit 
of  over-tFading^the  effects  of  over-trading 
rendered  a  still  further  i^^ue  of  paper  indis-' 
pen»ible— ifid  the  con^tequencts  of  both 
had  t)een  the  de|)reciatioii  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium,  and  the  commercial  di-^tresses 
now  proposed  to  be  relieved.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  i  in  pole  the  smallest  blami 
to  the  Bank  of  England ;   it  was  a  corpo«' 
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ration,  and  ifs  directors,  as  its  terrants, 
were  bound  to  consider  and  promote  the 
interest  of  the  bank,  but  responsible  by  no ' 
obligation  of  particular  duty  to  the  pablic 
or  to  the  government.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, since  this  system  of  policy  had  been 
adopted  by  the  guvernment,  that  the  advan- 
tages   gained    by  the    bank    had    been 

'  immense  :  their  stock  having  increased  in 
▼alue  to  the  ei^tent  of  150/.  per  cent,  whilst 
the  stock  of  nearly  every  other  company  or 
commercial  corporation  had  deteriorated. 
The  public  were  losers  certainly  by  the 
gain  of  the  bank ;  but  still  it  was  not  to 
that  corporation,  which  had  as  much  right 
as  any  banking  house  to  attend  to  its  inte- 
rests, that  he  imputed  the  blame.  It  Vas 
to  4he  government  and  even  to  parliament 
Itself  that  the  censure  was  particularly 

'  due.  He  would  ask  their  lordships  how 
these  six  millions  of  Exchequer  Bills 
granted  fpr  the  relief  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  would  operate  upon  the 
public  ?  For  himself  he  was  of  opinion  thai 
It  would  operate  in  the  way  of  increasing 
the  paper  currency,  and  also  by  adding  to 
the  existing  amount  of  fictitious  capital, 
and  thus  in  both  ways  it  would  be  found 
equally  injurious  from  the  eiSect  it  mu^ 
Iiave  in  depreciating  the  circulating  me- 
dium. Thus  then  one  of  the  ^reat  evils, 
which  gave  birth  to  this  application,  would 
be  considerably  aggravated;  for  it  was 
provided  by  a  particular  clause  in  the  Bill, 
that  the  ExchequerBillsto  be  issued,  should 
pass  intu  the  hands  of  the  bank,  which 
ivould  cause  a  correspondent  issue  of  bank 
paper,  and  enable  new  speculators  to  ad-, 
-venture  still  more  upon  such  fictitious 
capital,  it  was  his  most  decided  opinion 
that  parliament  ought  to  look  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  country  boldly  in  the  face,  and 
not  content  themselves  with  the  adoption 
of  partial  or  palliating  measures,  as  if 
these  difficulties  and  distresses  were  likely 
to  be  of  a  short  and  temporary  duration. 
The  war  in  which  the  nation  was  engaged 
would  not  probably  soon  be  terminated  ; 
nor  were  the  ports  of  Europe  likely  to  be 
speedily  opened  to  the  co  i^merce  of  *this 
country.  Would  it  not  then  have  been 
infinitely  better  to  regard  the  existing  evil 
in  its  true  light — to  look  the  situation  of 
the  country  manfully  in  the  fare^— to  re- 
sort to  such  measures  as  would  afibrd  some 
fair  prospect  of  remedying  the  evil  con* 
fessedly  existing,  rather  than  to  content 
themselves  with  the  adoption  of  h.ilf  mea- 
sures, in  the  doubtful  and  desperate  hope, 
Ibat  ihey  may  alleviate  for  the  moment 
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t|),t  severity  pf  the  miachif f.  His  Iprdsbdp 
then  proceeded  to  comment  upon  the  im* 
policy  of  the  orders  in  council,  which  bf 
reprobated  in  strong  terms ;  as  by  theic 
operation  neutrals  were  prevented  froo^ 
importing  into  the  ports  of  the  continent 
the  manufactures  and  produce  of  th^ 
country  and  its  colonies,  and  concluded  by 
declaring  his  decided  opposition  to  ths 
Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Lkerpooi  replied  to  th# 
arguments  of  the  noble  lord  who  h|M)  just 
sat  down.  He  observed,  that  if  the  nreseiii 
distress  of  the  commercial  world  arose  > 
from  the  causes  assigned  by  that  noble 
baron,  it  was  rather  extraordinary  that  \% 
was  only  a  particular  class  of  the  mercaav 
tile  community,  that  had  experienced  em- 
barrassment. If  the  noble  baron's  opinion 
were  correct,  it  was  not  any  particular 
class,  but  the  whole  commercial  body« 
that  would  have  been  affected.  In  ordi- 
nary times  the  established  principles  of 
trade  and  commerce  should  be  inviolably 
observed,  and  any  evils  which  might  hap* 
pen  to  arise,  should  be  lefl  to  correct 
themselves  in  the  regular  routine  of  com- 
mercial enterprises.  But  there  were  mo* 
mentsof  extraordinary  and  unnatural  pres- 
sure,  when  it  would  not  only  be  wise,  but 
most  be  indispensible  to  depart  from  tbos^ 
general  principles;  when  a  feeling  of  hu-, 
manity,no  less  than  a  regard  to  public  in- 
terest, called  for  and  authorised  the  grant 
of  pyblic  assistance  ^o  the  unfortun  ue  suf- 
ferers, but  most  particularly  when  their 
embarrassments  and  distresses  may  have 
arisen  out  of  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  times  and  the  unavoidable 
ditiiculties  of  the  country,  brought  op-  as 
they  had  been  by  the  unparalleled  in- 
justice and  monstrous  measures  of  an  un- 
principled enemy. 

Tlie  Bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  coqb- 
mitted. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Thursdfiy,  Match  28. 

TfiANKs  TO  General  Graham,  &c.  foi» 
THE  VicTOKY  AT  Barrosa.]  The  Chanr' 
cellar  oj  the  Eichetjuer  ro^e  to  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  ihe  Houoe^tbe  motion 
of  whi<  h  he  had  given  notice. 

Lord  Folkestone  spoke  to  order.  Hn 
was  the  last  man  in  the  House  v^Uo  would 
rise  to  o^)|>o  «  the  motion  for  giving  the* 
Tlianks  of  ihe  llou^c  (o  general  Graham* 
who  apj.earetl  to  bim  eminently  tniitied 
to  tbe  gratitude  of  the  couoj^ry,  but  h«. 
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ro9^  merely  to  desire  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  sitottion  iii  which  they  vrere 
placed,  by  the  new  regolation  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Through  that 
regulation,  the  right  hon.  gent,  or  any 
minister,  had  it  in  his  power  to  prevent 
«ny  motion  being  brought  forward  on  a 
certain  day,  as  on  the  days  on  which 
notices  took  precedence  of  orders,  he  could 
.  claim  the  right  of  bringing  on  his  motion 
before  any  other  was  made.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  he  did  not  wish  to  interpose 
any  obstacle  to  the  thanks  of  the  House 
being  inamediaiely  given  to  general  Gra- 
ham, but  he  thought  it  right  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  this  effect  of  the 
new^regulation. 

The  (^tmceUor  qf  the  Exchequer  hoped 
the  House  would  permit  him  to  say  a 
few  words  on  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord.  He  had  not  claimed  a  rfght 
of  bringing  forward  his  motion  before  any 
other  of  which  notice  might  have  been 
given ;  but  he  conceived,  that  there  was  a 
something  in  that  which  he  had  to  submit 
to  their  consideration,  which  would  pre- 
ferably engage  their  attention  before  any 
other  business  which  stood  fixed  for  the 
day.  In  this  opinion  he  had  been  justified 
by  the  noble  lord  himself,  as  he  had  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  a  something  so  pecu- 
liar in  that  which  he  had  to  bring  forward, 
that  he  would  not  interpose  any  obstacle. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  thought  if 
the  regulation  alluded  to  had  never  been 
in  existence,  the  jnoble  lord  and  every 
other  person  in  that  House  would  have 
given  precedence  to  such  a  motion.  It 
would  be  inconvenient  to  say  more  (though 
much  more  might  be  said)  on  what  had 
been  advanced,  as  it  might  prevent  the 
question  being  met  with  that  good'- hu- 
moured unanimity  which  he  hoped  would 
prevail  on  the  present  occasipn.  In  rising 
to  submit  to  them  a  Resolution,  that  the 
thanks  of  the  House  be  given  to  lieut. 
general  Graham,  to  the  officers,  and  to  the 
gallant  army  under  his  command,  for  the 
late  victory,  than  which  a  more  brilliant 
military  achievement  was  not  upon  re- 
cord, he  was  confident  he  had  no  opposi- 
tion to  expect.  If  any  difference  could 
arise  in  any  part,  it  would  only  be  a  con- 
test, who  should  be  most  loud  to  express 
what  most  be  equally  felt  by  all.  The 
task  of  bringing  the  subject  forward,  in 
devolving  upon  him,  he  was  sensible  had 
fallen  into  incompetent  hands.  From  the 
information  of  which  the  House  was  already 
i|»  po0se8diQD*  h*  waft  convinced  their  feel- 


ings on  the  subject  were  so  much  higher 
than  they  could  be  raised  by  any  thing 
that  he  could  say,  that  whatever  came 
from  him  must  be  found  to  fall  short  of 
what  was  required  by  the  occasion.  He 
coutd  do  no  more  than  bring  the. circum- 
stances of  the  battle  before  the  House,  as 
it  was  his  duty  to  do.  He  should  not  think 
it  necessary  to  take  up  their  time,  by 
going  into  a  detail  of  the  movements  which 
preceded  the  action.  He  wished,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  confine  himself  to  that  which 
was  most  pre-eminently  entitled  to  their 
gratitude  and  applause,  because,  though 
he  thought  much  wisdom  had  been  dis- 
played by  general  Graham  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  operation,  yet  that  theif 
might  be  no  chance  of  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion on  such  an  occasion,  he  was  anxious 
only  to  bring  that  forward  on  which  no 
difference  of  opinion  could  by  possibility 
exist.  He  wished  only  to  brius  before 
them  the  brilliant  exertions  of  the  army 
on  the  day  of  battle ;  and  he  was  the  more 
desirous  of  doin^  this,  that  contemplating 
those  alone,  their  splendour  should  he  in 
no  way  impaired.  Passing  over  therefore 
the  previous  details,  he  at  once  should 
come  to  the  5th  of  March.  The  allied 
army  had  gained  the  heights  of  Barrosa 
at  12  o'clock  on  that  day,  after  a  most 
fatiguing  march  of  more  than  19  miles, 
and  after  having  been  16  hours  under 
arms.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  state 
this,  as  in  consequence  of  such  fatigue, 
the  hardships  they  had  to  encounter  were 
the  more  formidable,  and  the  difficuhiea 
which  they  had  to  surmount  had  been  in- 
cre^ed  by  their  having  been  bewildered  on 
their  way,  and  misled  by  their  guides. 
A  successful  attack  had  been  made  by  a 
Spanish  army  under  general  Lardizabel, 
on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  near  Santi  Petri,  ^ 
a  place  about  four*  miles  distant  from 
where  our  army  was  at  that  time.  It  w^s 
then  thought  by  the  Spanish  general  (ge» 
neral'La  Pena),  that  it  was  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  position  near  the  river  ; 
and  in  consequence  general  Graham  was 
directed  to  march  from  Barrosa,  through 
a  wood,  to  Torre  de  Bermesa,  about  half 
way  between  Barrosa  and  the  Santi  Petri 
river.  General  Graham  accordingly  com- 
menced his  march  towards  that  place.-^ 
Having  marched  about  half  way  through 
the  wood  (a  march  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty], he  learned  thai  the  enemy  was  in 
force  in  his  rear  and  on  his  right  flank,  ap- 
proaching to  attack  him  from  the  heights 
of  Barrosa^  which  he  bad  just  'quitted. 
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The  post  of  Barrosm  he  had  thought  was 
sufficiently  defended  at  the  time  he  had 
left  \x,  biit  on  receiving  this  information 
he  immediately  counter- marched  to  sup- 
port the  force  which  bad  been  left  there, 
and  which  he  had  supposed  capable  of 
making  head  against  the  enemy.  When, 
howcTer,  he  arrived  there,  he  found  the 
enemy  had  mafle  an  impression,  and 
obliged  the  troops  stationed  there  to  give 
way.  He  th^n  perceived  the  enemy  with 
a  force  at  least  double  his  own  in  number, 
ranged  upon  the  heights  most  convenient- 
ly for  themselves,  and  most  inconvenient- 
ly for  him.  His  columns  were  broken, 
and  his  troops  somewhat  disordered  by 
surprise,  and  the  difficulties  which  oppos- 
ed their  march  through  the  wood.  Placed 
in  this  trying  situation.  General  Graham 
had  not  been  dubious  how  to  act.  Ue 
did  not  appear  to  have  had  any  hesitation. 
The  resources  of  his  mind  were  eoual  to 
the  emergency  of  the  case.  Without 
pausing  on  the  subject,  he  resolved  on  at- 
tacking the  enemy.  He  immediately  ar- 
ranged his  artillery,  which  he  placed 
under  the  direction  of  major  Duncan. 
The  cannon  was  brought  forward,  and  a 
destructive  fire  was  opened  on  the  enemy. 
He  formed  his  line  as  well  as  he  could, 
and«the  right  wing  proceeded  to  attack 
th^  division  of  the  French  army  under  the 
command  of  general  Rufin.  The  enemy 
were  represented  as  confidently  advancing 
with  great  eagerness  to  the  battle,  but  the 
troops  with  whom  they  had  to  engage 
were  worthy  the  general  by  whom  they 
were  commanded,  and  proved  themselves 
as  competent  to  execute  as  he  was  to  plan. 
Their  painful  marches,  their  wants,  and 
all  their  past  toils  were  forgotten— no  cal- 
culations of  the  dangers  they  had  to  en- 
counter—no considerations  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two.armies  palsied  their 
energies  for  a  moment.  They  immedi- 
ately made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  right 
and 'left  wings  of  the  enemy,  and  scarcely 
was  that  attack  made,  before  success  be- 
gan to  shew  itself  on  the  side  of  the  Eng- 
lish. They  had  hardly  opposed  to  the 
enemy  what  may  be  truly  called  '*  the 
British  weapon,"  the  bayonet,  when  victory 
appeared  certain ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour, 
the  triumph  -was  complete.  Within  the 
short  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half  from  th^ 
commencement  of  the  action,  the  enemy, 
unable  longer  to  dispute  the  field,  were  tn 
full  retreat.  The  English  were  left  in 
possession  of  every  thing  that  could  indu- 
bitably prove  they  were  victorious  The 
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8fx  pieces  oir  cannon— the  three  general 
officers — the  prisoners  amounting  to  be- 
tween 4  and  500  remaining  in  our  hands, 
and  the  two  eagles,  without  one  Vnan  being 
missing  on  our  part— were  circumstances 
which  must  necessarily  remove  every 
doubt  as  to  the  brilliant  character  of  the 
victory.  That  the  action  was  not  attended 
with  more  continued  success  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  excessive  fatigue  which 
the  British  troops  had  previously  endured ; 
and  that  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
French  army  was  not  the  consequence  of 
the  victory,  was  to  be  lamented  rather  at 
an  instance  of  ill  fortune  than  as  any  thing 
else.  That  circumstance  could  by  no 
means  detract  from  ,the  splendour  of  the 
triumph.  He  had  now  brought  before  the 
House  the  circumstances  of  the  action, 
and,  having  done  so,  it  only  remained  for 
him  to  submit  the  proposition  of  which  he 
had  given  notice  to  the  House.  Any  at« 
tempt  on  his  part  to  excite  warmer  feel- 
ings, would,  he  was  confident,  be  as  idle 
and  vain«  as  it  must  be  felt  to  be  unneces- 
sary. Under  these  circumstances  there- 
fore he  would  say  no  more,  but  content 
himself  with  making  his  motion.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  moved,  "  That 
the  llianks  of  this  House  be  given  to  lieut. 
general  Thomas  Graham,  fof  the  distin- 
guished ability  displayed  by  him  upon 
the  5th  of  March,  m  the  brilliant  action 
on  the  heights  of  Barrosa,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  signal  and  total  defeat  of  the 
superior  forces  of  the  enemy." 

Mr.  Sheridan  felt  himself  fortunate  in 
rising  at  that  moment  to  have  met  the 
Speaker's  eye,  as  he  was  earnestly  desirovis 
of  the  honour  of  seconding  the  motion 
which  had  just  been  made,  and  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  house  by  the  right 
hop.  gent,  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) with  a  degree  of  perspicuity^ 
energy  and  feeling,  which  lef^  little  to  be 
said  by  those  who  may  be  most  zealously 
disposed  to  support  his  proposition.  There 
wajs  not  one  in  the  House,  he  was  sure,  but 
felt  the  same  interest— but  was  anxious 
for  the  same  honour.  There  could  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  on  such  a  subject* 
They  must  all  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
zeal,  the  unanimity,  and  the  cordiality 
with  which  they  offered  their  thanks  to 
the  brave  general  and  his  brave  army« 
If  there  were  apy  who  thought  we  ought 
never  to  have  embarked  in  the  conflict  in 
the  Peninsula,  or  at  least,  that  our  wisdom 
and  our  policy  should  have  limited  our 
assistance  to  the  grant  of  money  and  sup* 
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pties,  [which  opinion  he  never  entertain* 
ed)-— ii  there  were  others,  who,  after  we 
htid  invdlyed  our  faith  and  honour  in  the 
Spanish  cause,  thought  that  there  was  an 
opportunity  in  which,  consistently  with 
that  faith  and  honour,  we  could  have  viith- 
drawn,  (which  opportunity  he  could  never 
see')---if  there  was  a  third  class. (and  to  his 
regret  and  surprise  there  were  some  of^^this 
description  whose  high  authority  he  much 
respected)  who  thought  that  the  British 
nation  could  now  withhold  its  aid — from 
them  he  differed  more  than  from  the  other 
two.  But  let  them  think  as  they  might 
upon  those  points,  they  could  not  possibly 
dift*er  on  the  (juestion  before  them.  They 
niast  all  vie  in  eager,  ardent  ihanks  to  the 
b^ave  general  and  the  army  he  command- 
ed. He  hoped  he  should  not  be  consider- 
ed as  intrusive,  if  on  this  question  he  in- 
termingled something  of  his  private  feel- 
ing^. He  had  known  general  Graham  in 
pHrate  life;  and  never,  no  never,  was 
there  seated  a  loftier  spirit  in  a  brarer 
heart.  Af^er  many  disappointments,  borne 
as  thai  man  would  bear  them  whose  love 
of  order  and  his  country  subdued  his  own 
ambition,  general  Grnham  at  length  ob- 
tained his' tong- withheld,  long-merited  re- 
ward. He  became  a  soldier  almost  by 
accident,  if,  indeed,  accident  could  be  ap- 
pffed  to  such  a  circumstance.  In  the  year 
1793,  a  noble  friend  of  his  (Lord  Mbl- 
grare)  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, now  at  the  head  of  the  Ordnance — 
a  friend  with  whom  no  difference  of  public 
politics  ever  created  a  private  dissention-*— 
hs&d  the  command  at  Toulon ;  and  he  had 
declared  in  his  official  dispatches  that  the 
success  against  the  besiegers,  aided  as 
they  were  by  the  talents  of  Buonaparte, 
was  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  a  private 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Graham.  He 
w&s  not  then  in  the  army!  With  a  broken 
spirit  from  a  domestic  affliction,  but  an 
Vindaunted  heart,  he  had  rambled  through 
thofte  scenes,  by  his  acquaintance  with 
which  he  afterwards  so  essentially  benefited 
our'ariiiy.  Fmm  that  mnment  he  became 
a  soldier:  why  did  he  become  a  soldier  ? 
because  he  could  render  a  service  to  his 
King  and  country.  He  then  raised  two 
battalions  and  al>erward^  joined  the  Atis- 
trian  army.  There  were  few  who  were 
unacquainted  with  the  assistance  by  which 
he  contributed  to  ihe  fall  of  Mantua,  as 
Wilh  his  almost  miraculous  escape  from 
tb&T  city-— an  escape  not  eifected  by  any 
disgrace  to  his  profession  or  his  country — 
aol'made  ai  a  spy  lo  secret,  \m\  openly 
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as  a  British  officer,  bearing  the  uniform  of 
his  King,  and  braving  the  vengeance  of 
his  enemies.  At  Malta  he  acted  with 
the  temporary  rank  of  Brigadier-general ; 
and  so  gallantly  did  he  behave  on  that 
service,  that  General  Pigott,  who  super- 
seded him,  declared  he  had  little  else  to 
do  than  receive  the  surrender  of  the  place. 
He  then  served  in  the  Austrian  campaign 
— a  campaign,  in  which  wherever  danger 
was  to  be  found,  he  was  its  companioi|. 
He  next  attended  his  erer-to- be- lamented 
friend  Moore  to  the  Baltic,  and  after  that 
to  Spain.  In  that  retreat  general  Hope, 
eenerat  Moore,  and  many  other  brave  of- 
ficers, bore  witness,  that  in  the  hour  of 
pfeiHI,  Graham  was  their  best  adviser — ^in 
the  day  of  disaster^  Graham  was  their 
surest  consolation.  (Mr.  Sheridan  was 
here  much  affected.)  The  House  must 
excuse  me  (i^aid  he),  but  I  cannot  help 
giving  way  a  little  to  my  private  feelings 
amid  the  praises  of  my  gallant  friend 
(loud  cries  of  hear!  hear!).  I  must  give 
the  House  a  personal  instance  of  that 
virtue  which  adorns  the  man,  and  dig- 
nifies the  soldier.  When  he  went  into 
Spain,  he  carried  with  him  the  map  of  his 
estate  in  Scotland ;  and  on  that  map,  the 
ground  his  bed,  and  the  Camp-cloak  his 
covering,  he  planned  out  future  cottages, 
farms,  nay  villages,  for  bis  tenantry  at 
home.  Thus,  even  mid^t  the  xo\\^  of 
foreign  warfare,  this  brave  man  could  not 
for  a  moment  forget  the  duties  of  domestic 
virtue  and  social  tenderness.  I  have  seen 
myself  the  memorial  of  this  virtue,  and  I 
cannot  think  its  recital  unconnected  with 
his  present  panegyric.  No:  these  are  the 
generous  motives,  these  are  the  noble  im- 
pulses, which,  pourins:  out  the  soul  in  acts 
of  private  benevolence,  in  time  turn  into 
the  stream  of  public  honour,  and  adorn 
the  valorous  ardour  of  the  patriot  soldier. 
After  the  Spanish  campaign,  general  Gra- 
ham was  raised  in  rank.  He  was  a  |>oor 
judge  of  when  military  honours  ought  to 
he  conferred,  or  ought  to  be  withheld  ;  but 
he  could  not  help  at  this  moment  in  gra- 
titude recollecting,  that  the  last  act  of  the 
late  Commander  in  Chief  was  the  restora- 
tion of  this  gallant  man  to  the  service.  It 
was  the  general  sentiment  of  the'  whole 
army,  that  he  was  the  best  Commander  in 
Chief  they  ever  had;  and  this  his  last  act, 
so  far  from  raising  a  murm'ur,  or  exciting 
^n  envious  feeling  among  his  fellow-sol- 
diers, gratified  them  all.  He  would 
venture  to  say,  there  was  not  an  officer  in 
the  serTice  Vut  felt  i  persoAal  reward  i« 
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Ihe  promotioii  of  Graliam.  He  gave  praise 
to  the  duke  of  York,  and  be  did  so  from 
his  heart*  because  he  thought  it  due ;  and 
ikfter  the  unwearied  priention  which  he 
bad  bestowed  upon  ther  army*  hA  could 
not  help  sayiog*  that  nq  victory  like  this 
Gould  be  obtained  without  reflecting  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  its  glory  upon  him. 
With  respect  to  the  brare  men  who  had 
participated  in  this  victory*  he  felt  that 
the  illustriouB  personage  who  now  held 
the  reins  of  government  would  make  them 
his  peculiar  care.  When  he  said  this*  he 
•poke  not  from  ao  idea  that  any  personal 
recommendation  could  sway  him  so  much 
as  his  own  generous  anxiety  to  distinguish 
merit ;  and  he  was  doubly  proud  in  this 
consciousness,  because  he  well  knew  his 
gallant  friend  could  receive  no  reward 
from  his  victory  more  gratifying  than  the 
knowledge  that  those  be  had  recommended 
were  attended  to.  He  should  now  con* 
dude  with  the  declaration,  that  he  never 
in  his  life  seconded  a  motion  with  more 
heartfelt  satisfaction  than  the  present. 

General  Hope  bore  testimony  to  every 
thing  that  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
gent*  and  felt  greatly  indebted  to  him  for 
ihe  very  able  manner  in  which  he  had 
auted  it.  The  right  hon.  gent,  might 
have  added  to  the  other  merits  of  his  gal- 
lant friend*  that  to  him  was  to  be  attributed* 
in  a  great  measore*  the  surrender  of  Malta* 
and,  in  that  respect*  general  Piggott  did 
him  but  justice.  He  then  went  to  Egypt, 
where  he  became  the  friend  of  the  gallant 
air  Ralph  Abercromby.  Sir  John  Hope* 
who  brought  the  last  accounts  from  the 
field  of  Corunna,  reported  it  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  as  being  the  express  wish 
ofthe  gallant  sir  John  Moore  in  his  last 
moments,  that*  in  the  case  of  general 
Graham*  there  might  be  a  departure  from 
the  general  rule  of  the  army.  So  far  was 
•ir  John  Moore  convinced  of  the  merits 
of  this  distinguished  officer.  The  Coin- 
Biandttr  in  Chief*  therefore,  fejir  himself 
absolved  from' all  those  ties  by  which  the 
service  was  in  general  regulated*  and 
placed  him  in  a  situation  where  his  merits 
might  be  serviceable  to  the  country.  The 
right  hon.  gent,  bad  done  nothing  but 
justice  to  the  late  Commander  in  Chief*  in 
tKribiog  to  him  a  great  portion  of  the 
energy  and  discipline  of  our  army.  He 
had  greatly  added  to*  and  encouraged 
both.  But  here  we  owed  to  the  late  Com- 
mander in  Chief*  not  only  the  discipline 
of  the  troops*  but  the  possession  of  the 
^pmina^ider  also*  . 

(VOL.  XIX. ) 


General  FtrguMon  begged  leave  to  ex- 
press his  cordial  concurrence  in  the  motion 
now  before  ilie  House.  The  valour  and 
discipline  displayed  in  the  action  of  Bar- 
rosa  could  not  be  too  highly  rated.  He 
congratulated  the  House  upon  the  fresh 
instance  of  military  conduct  evinced  by 
the  Portuguese  troops  in  that  action,  by 
which  they  had  confirmed  the  auspicious 
promises  held  forth  by  them  in  the  battld 
of  Busaco.  He  had,  upon  a  former  occa- 
si  on*  expressed  his  doubts  of  any  benefi- 
cial consequences  being  likely  to  result 
from  the  plan  then  proposed,  respecting 
the  officering  and  disciplining  Portuguese 
troops.  That  opinion  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  the  Portuguese  had  changed;  and 
he  did  not  now  shrink  from  avowing  that 
change  of  opinion*  as  "a  duty  which  h* 
owed  to  himself  as  an  officer*  and  to  tht 
public. 

Lord  Castkreagh,  ini  terms  of  suitable 
eulogium*  commented  upon  the  skill  and 
bravery  evinced  by  the  General  and  troops^ 
in  the  action  of  Barrosa.  In  a  struggle 
such  as  that,  in  which  they  were  now 
engaged  with  a  formidable  enemy*  it  waa 
matter  of  no  small  encouragement  to  know» 
that  in  the  event  of  any  of  those  critical 
emergencies  which  the  casualties  of  war 
must  so  often  and  so  unexpectedly  bring 
to  pass;  it  was  no  small  encouragement  to 
be  able  to  rest  satisfied,  that  in  such  a 
moment  this  country  might  securely  rely 
upon  those  great  energies  in  her  military 
character*  to  be  found  at  all  times  as  well 
in  the  skill*  devotion*  and  genius  of  her 
generals*  as  in  the  unconqtierable  valour 
and  discipline  of  her  armies.  In  addition 
to  what  he  felt*  in  common  with  every 
one*  upon  this  subject*  he  had  also  great 
personal  satisfaction  in  knowing*  that  the 
honours  of  that  most  brilliant  achievement 
devolved  upon  his  friend  general  Graham* 
than  whom  never  did  man  enter  his  pro- 
fession with  nobler  zeal  for  the  service. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
he  entered  on  it*  though  they  debarred 
him  from  looking  forward  to  the  honours 
opened  to  those  who  proceeded  through 
the  more  regular  gradations,  yet  never 
had  the  slightest  effect  in  damping  his 
military  ardour.  That  ardour  burned  in 
his  bosom  with  as  bright  and  as  pure  a 
flame  when  he  was  but  colonel  Graham* 
and  expected  to  die  colonel  Graham*  as  it 
did  now*  when,  happily  for  the  destinies 
of  England,'  his  great  military  genius  had 
been  advanced  to  a  more  suitable,  because 
a  more  elevated  and  extended  sphere  of 

(2  N) 
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action;  amongst  the  many*  he  might  al- 
most say,  the  innumerable  advantages 
which  the  army  had  derived  from  the 
uniform  diligence  and  anxious  care  for 
their  best  interests  eviqced  by  his  royal 
highness  'the  late  Commander  in  Chief, 
there  were  few  for  which  the  country  had 
morp  reason  to  be  grateful  than  that  act 
by  which,  his  Royal  Highness  succeeded 
in  obviating  the  diQiculties  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  general  Graham's  promotion. 
The  late  Commander  in  Chief  had  strenu- 
ously advised  his  Majesty  to  wave  the 
strictness  of  those  regulations  in  favour  of 
colonel  Graham,  and  his  Majesty  was  ac- 
cordingly graciously  pleased  to  dispense 
with  those  rules,  which^  though  in  that 
instance  it  had  been  thought  advisable  to 
dispense  with,  yet  were  founded  in  unques- 
tionable wisdom,  and  generally  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  army. 

Mr.  Fremantle,  after  expressing  his  con-^ 
currence  in  the  general  expression  of  ap- 
probation at  the  skill  and  conduct  of  the 
general,  and  the  steady  valour  and  disci- 
pline of  the  army  displayed  in  that  action, 
was  proceeding  to  enter  into  the  question 
©f  the  polrcy  of  the  present  mode  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  in  Spain,  when  the  House 
beginning  to  evince  some  symptoms  of 
impatience,  the  hbn.  gent,  said,  that,  as 
the  temper  of  the  House  seemed  averse  to 
entering  on  that  subject  then,  he  should  not 
press  it,  but  reserve  to  himself  some  other 
opportunity  for  delivering  his  sentiments 
upon  it. 

General  Tarleton  highly  approved  of 
the  motion,  and  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
most  unqualified  praise  of  the  prompti- 
tude,  presence  of  mind,  skill,  and  valour 
displayed  by  general  Graham,  as  well  as 
of  the  discipline  and  bravery  of  his  little 
ermy.  In  the  abundant  stores  of  British 
glory  he  could  find  nothing  of  the  kind  to 
.  equal  it.. 

Mr.  Fuller  said,  that  all  parts  of  the 
House  agreed  in  attributing  no  small  part 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  general 
IKiccesses  of  our  arms  to  the  wise  regula«> 
lions  of  the  late  Commander  in  Chief:  if 
Ihat  were  so,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it 
was,  he  hoped  that  his  Royal  Highness 
would  ar  last  be  done  justice  to  ;  he  hoped 
he  should  soon  hear  of  his  being  restored 
to  the  high  situation  he  filled  so  well,  and 
that  he  would  again,  and  shortly  too,  be 
enabled  to  serve  the  army  and  the  country 
•s  Commander  in  Chief.  He  hoped  that 
this  was  not  the  country  in  which  an  in- 
nocent man  could  be  written  down,  so  as 


never  to  rise  again.  As  to  the  present 
motion,  there  could  not  be  a  second  opi- 
nion about  it.  Who  was  there  that  must 
not  rejoice  in  giving  his  vote  in  fs^voor  of 
it  ?  For  his  part;  he  could  frankly  own, 
that  these  were  just  the  sort  of  motions 
he  liked  to  hear  in  that  House.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  they  would 'soon 
have  more  of  them,  and  he  was  sure  he 
could  never  tire  of  them.  80  far  from  it, 
that  he  wished  with  all  his  heart  such 
motions  could  happen  every  day. 

The  motion  of  Thanks  to  General  Gra- 
ham was  then  put  and  carried,  nem,  con,'-^ 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then 
moved,  "That  the  Thanks  qf  this  Hous« 
be  given  to  brigadier  general  William 
Thomas  Dilkes,  and  the  several  other 
officers,  for  their  distinguished  exertions 
on  the  5ih  of  March,  in  the  brilliant 
action  on  the  heights  of  Barrosa,  which 
terminated  in  the  signal  and  total  defeat 
of  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
that  lieutenant  general  Graham  do  signify 
the  same  to  them. 

"  That  this  House  doth  highly  approve 
of  and  acknowledge  the  distinguished  va- 
lour and  discipline  displayed  by  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  private  loldiers 
of  the  forces  serving  under  the  command 
of  lieutenant  general  Graham,  in  the  bril- 
liant victory  obtained  on  the'  heights  of 
Barrosa ;  and  that  the  same  be  signified 
to  them  by  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
several  corps,  who  are  desired  to  thank 
them  for  their  gallant  and  exemplary  con- 
duct," which  were  also  agreed  to,  nem.  con. 

Infokmatioks  Ex  Officio  pok  Libel.} 
Lord  Folkestone  rose  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows :  Mr.  Speaker ;  At  any  other  time 
I  should  have  said  with  the  leave  of  the 
House ;  .now  after  what  we  have  seen  this 
day,  and  on  former  days,  I  say  with  the 
leave  of  the  minister,  1  will  make  the  mo- 
tion which  has  for  some  time  stood  in  the 
order-book,  that  motion  will  be  for  "  An 
"  Account  of  all  Prosecutions  for  Libd  by 
"information  ex  officio  since  the  1st  of 
"  January  1801,  with  ail  the  proceedings 
"had  thereupon,  specifying  the  dates  of 
"  the  publication  of  the  said  alleged  libels, 
"  and  of  all  the  subsequent  proceedings 
'*  had  upon  each  respectively."  In  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  subject, 
I  must  observe,  that.in  nly  opinion,  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  House  to  require  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  the  production 
of  these  papers,  in  order  that  the  House 
may  distinctly  see,  whether  the  privilege 
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of  ^ling  these  Informations'  has  or  has  not 
been  abused.  Had  this  been  likely  to  be 
the  case,  there  would  not  have  existed  any 
necessity  for  me  to  enter  at  any  great  length 
into  the  subject ;.  but  as  I  am  given  to  un- 
derstand that  an  opposition  to  my  motion 
is  intended,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  bring 
k  forward,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
I  think  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  on  the 
House  to  support  it.  The  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  number  of  criminal  In- 
formations for  Libel,  during  the  last  few 
years,  is  the  principal  ground  of  my 
troubling  the  House  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. That  these  Informations  have  been 
much  more  numerous  since  the  Learned 
Gentleman,  the  present  Atforney  General, 
over  the  way,  came  into  office,  than  they 
were  at  any  equal  period  at  any  former 
'  time,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  contradicted. 
Upon  referring  to  those  sources  which  are 
open  to  every  one,  I  find  that  in  the  course 
of  the  thirty-one  years  ending  with  the  year 
1791,  there  had  been  seventy  such  prose- 
cutions instituted.  Of  those  from  1791  to 
180(),  I  have  not  obtained  any  account. 
From  1801  to  1806  there  were  fourteen 
such  prosecutions  ;  in  1 807  there  was  not 
one:  whereas,  in  the  years  1808,  1809, 
and  18 10,  during  all  which  period  the 
present  Attorney  General  has  been  in  of- 
fice, there  have  been  no  less  than  forty- 
two  Informations  filed ;  the  yearly  aver- 
age of  Informations  in  the  former  periods 
being  two;  in  th^  latter  fourteen.  (Hear! 
hear !)  This  increase  some  persons  may 
endeavour  to  account  for  by  the  great  in- 
crease of  publications  daily  sent  forth.  To 
such  an  opinion  I  cannot  subscribe,  and 
I  think  it  must  be  accounted  for  on  other 
groonds.  However  the  simple  fact  that  so 
▼ast  an  increase  has  taken  place  of  lale,  is, 
in  my  mind,  a  full  and  sufficient  reason  to 
call  upon  the  House  to  require  the  produc- 
tion of  these  Papers.  That  increase  must 
have  arisen  from  one  of  two  causes — 
either  from  an  hicreased  propensity  on  the 
part  of  the  public  press,  to  offend  against 
the  law;  or  from  an  increased  eagerness 
on  the  part  of  the  present  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, to  commence  such  prosecutions. 
If  the  former  be  the  fact,  the  House  will 
do  well  to  consider  what  the  circumstances 
are  which  have  given  rise  to  this  prone- 
ness  to  ofiend.  J^or  it  is  cleary  that  it  is 
not  true,  as  is  alleged,  that  the  object  of 
the  public  prints  is  to  propagate  mis- 
chievous doctrines,  and  to  instil  dangerous 
principles  in  lh%  minds  of  the  people. 
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The  object  of  these  prints  is  rather  to  fol- 
low than  to  lead  (he  public  feeling.  It 
was  lately  proved  op  the  trial  of  the  editor 
of  the  newspaper  called  "  The  Day,*'  who 
was  prosecuted  and  is  now  under  sentence 
for  a  libel,  that  that  very  libel  was  inserted 
for  the  purpose  of  falline  in  with  the  po- 
pular sentiments,  ai\d  ot  thus  increasing 
the  sale  of  the  paper.  The  increase  there- 
fore of  libels  is  a  proof  of  an  increased 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
adopt  and  fall  in  with  these  libellous  sen- 
timents ;  and  I  should  then  say,  that  if 
an  inclination,  favourable  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  such  doctrines,  does  exist 
among  the  people,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  this  House  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
the  discontent;  for  it. is  the  general  bent 
of  the  human  mind,  unless  oppressed 
b}'  great  injuries,  to  remain  contented 
with  its  situation;  and  nothing  but  real 
4ind  serious  injury  can  raise  at  once  the 
cry  of  a  whole  country.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  object  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
Parliament  to  inquire  what  are  the  in- 
creased grievances  under  which  the  peo- 
ple labour,  and  which  have  rendered  po- 
pular publications  that  awaken  afterwards 
the  vengeance  of  the  law.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  the  increase  of  Criminal  Informations 
has  been  occasioned  by  an  over-anxiety 
to  prosecute,  ti  v/iU  then  be  proper  for  the 
House  to  call  the  Attorney  Genera)  to  ac- 
count for  his  proceedings,  and  to  make 
him  shew  upon  his  responsibility,  on  what 
principle  it  is,  that  ex  officio  Informations 
have  been  so  frequently  resorted  to.  The 
fact,  that  prosecutions  of  this  sort  have  in- 
creased exceedingly  and  alarmingly  under 
the  present  Attorney  General,  cannot  be 
denied;  and  upon  this  simple  fact,  I 
would  willingly  have  rested  my  case;  but 
as  I  am  given  to  understand,  that  the 
grant  of  these  papers  is  intended  to  be  re- 
fused, it  becomes  my  duty  to  enter  some- 
what more  into  detail.  In  either  case« 
whether  of  an  increased  disposition  to 
offend,  or  an  iMeased  keenness  to  pro- 
secute, I  call  upWthe  House  to  consider 
the  great  and  extensive  power  given  to 
the  Attorney  General  by  the  privilege 
of  filing  Informations  ex  qfficio.  Although 
that  privilege  may  have  been  extremely 
proper,  and  comparatively  harmless,  at 
a  period  when  the  Press  was  circum- 
scribed and  confined  to  a  very  few  per- 
sons, yet  now,  when  it  i^  become  so  very 
extensive,  and  so  many  persons  in  every 
part  of  the  country  |re  concerned  m  th« 
management  of  it ;  \ni,  when  therefore 
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this  pririlege  and  power  of  the  Attorney 
General's  attaches  apon  and  affects  so 
many  more  individuals  ;  it  becomes  quite 
a  dinerent  thing.  Those  Crentlemen  who 
have  not  maturely  considered  the  subject, 
cannot  be  aware  of  the  immensity  of 
power,  which,  under  the  existing  state  of 
the  law  upon  this  subject,  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  how 
liei  is  enabled  to  vex  and  to  harrass  those 
against  whom  he  is  disposed  to  file  his  ex 
ojieio  Informations.  In  all  other  cases 
vrhere  an  individual  has  to  contend  with 
the  Crown,  he  is  fortified  by  the  rules  and 
^rms  of  the  law,  which  rules  and  forms 
aerve  as  a  bar  against  oppression.  In  cases 
of  Hii^h  Treason  for  instance,  cases  of  the 
liighest  importance  to  the  state,  the  de- 
fendant has  protection  and  support  infi- 
nitely beyond  what  he  has  in  any  case  of 
simple  felony ;  and  the  reason  of  the  thing 
I  take  to  be  this,  not  that  the  life  of  the^ 
^vereign  is  less  fit  to  be  protected  by  the 
law  than  that  of  any  other  individual,  nor 
that  the  person  who  attempts  that  life  is 
kss  an  object  of  abhorrence  and  vengeance 
to  the  law,  than  a  simple  felon  ;  but  this, 
that  the  law  contemplated  the  disad- 
vantage under  which  an  individual  la- 
Vcfui^,  when  contending  alone  againsc 
all  the  power  of  the  Crown^a  pigmy  con- 
tending against  the  strength  of  a  giant. 
And  therefore  the  law  has  fenced  the 
weaker  party  round  with  those  forms 
which  serve  as  a  prot^ection  against  the 
might  of  his  opponent,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  forms  of  this  House  were  devised  as 
the  bujwark  of  a  minority,  against  the 
influence  of  an  overweening  and  over- 
whelming majority.  But  in  cases  of 
Libel,  the  accused  has  to  contend  with 
the  same  power,  and"  even  in  a  more  for-, 
midable  shape,  and  without  any  of  those 
advantages  which  are  enjoyed  in  cases  of 
Treason.  I  say  that  in  cases  of  libel,  this 
power  is  in  a'  more  formidable  shape, 
because  a  prosecution  for  High  Treason 
attracts  universal  att^ion,  catches  the 
watchQilness  of  the  puRic  eye,  and  the 
▼igilance  of  the  public  will  prevent  any 
vnfair  or  unjust  treatment.  But  in  cases 
of  Libel,,  where  the  crime  is  compara- 
tively so  small,  and  where  the  punish- 
ment of  death  cannot,  be  inflicted,  the 
public  does  not  watch  all  the  circum- 
stances with  that  interest  which  the  former 
case  excites.  Jast  as  all  public  writers 
always  nate  that  a  great  and  glaring  act  of 
prerogative  is  less  dangerous  to  the  liberty 
of  a  people,  than  the  secret  worktogs  of 


influence ;  so  an  individual  prosecuted  for 
Libel,  deprived  of  that  vigilance  of  the  pub* 
lie  eye  which,  were  he  tried  for  his  life, 
would  attend  and  support  him ;  has  to  con- 
tend with  all  the  power  of  the  Crown,  in  a 
much  more  formidable  shape  than  the  per- 
son accused  of  the  crime  of  High  Treason. 

But  this  is  not  the  extent  of  the  evil. 
The  Attorney  General  has  it  in  his  power 
to  file  his  Informations  against  whomso- 
ever he  pleases.  He  may  go  into  court, 
and,  on  his  mere  ipte  dirU,  ho  makes  hie 
accusation,  and  his  accusation  most  be  re- 
ceived. In  all  other  cases  justice  is  pro- 
vided ibr  in  the  outset.  When  a  bill  ie 
presented  to  a  Grand  Jury,  the  aectised 
is  protected  by  the  oaths  of  the  Jury  and 
of  the  Witnesses,  and  unless  twelve  of  tbo 
Grand  Jury  agtee  to  the  probability  of 
the  charge,  the  accusation  is  dismissed. 
But,  in  cases  of  ex  officio  Information,  no 
oath  is  necessary ;  the  Attorney  General 
may  at  once  file  His  Information,  and  the 
Defendant  stands  charged  with  the  of- 
fence. 

And  here.  Sir,  there  is  one  point  that 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  a  personal  interest  in  these  prosecu- 
tions, in  consequence  of  the  fees  whicli  he 
receives.  I  respect  the  situation  of  the 
learned  Gentleman,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
mean  to  impute  to  him  so  sordid  a  motive. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  suppose  that  the 
fees  have  had  any  influence  in  the  late 
extraordinary  increase  of  theee  protecu- 
tionc ;  but  arguing  generally  on  the  pri- 
vilege, it  must  be  apparent  that  an  At- 
torney General  may  file  Infbrroationii 
against  every  person  he  thinks  fit,  and 
that  so  far  he  is  interested  in  multiplying 
his  accusations,  I  will  not  ascribe  such  a 
principle  of  action  to  the  learned  gentle- 
man opposite,  nor  to  any  man  who  could 
lay  the  slightest  claim  to  elevation  of  mind 
or  dignity  of  feeling.  I  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve, that  when  he  filed  these  ex  ^cio  In- 
formations, he  was  not  actuated  by  any 
fondness  for  "  hose  lucre/'  It  is  always 
unjust  and  ungenerous  to  fix  such  a  motive 
upon  any  man,  and  in  this  I  am  supe  the 
learned  gentleman  will  be  ready  to  coincide 
with  me. 

Sir,  there  is  another  most  important 
consideration.  The  Information  being 
filed,  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  time 
when  proceedings  shall  be  commenced. 
In  cases  of  High  Treason,  the  time  ia 
limited  to  three  years.  If  the  proeeca- 
tioa  ie  net  iostitttted  witbia  three  yeaie 
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•ad  a  d&y,  it  falls  to  the  ground;  but 
with  respect  to  these  prosecutions  by 
InformatioD,  there  is  no  limit  at  all.  The 
mode  pursued,  in  this  respect,  with  regard 
to  persona  attacked  by  way  of  Informa* 
tion,  is  peculiarly  hard,  because  the  whole 
criminality  is  confined  to  the  publicity  of 
the  Libel  at  the  time  of  its  pablication. 
Now,  Sir,  it  is  very  possible,  that  a  trea- 
sonable  plot  may  be  kept  secret  for  three 
years ;  but,  if  it  is  not  diseorered  during 
that  period,  and  should  afterwards  be 
brought  to  light,  the  parties  implicated 
cannot  be  punished.  But  not  so  as  to  the 
time  of  filing  these  Informations.  Against 
the  Attorney  General  there  is  no  limita- 
tion :  by  virtue  of  his  extraordinary  prt- 
'  vilege,  an  offence  of  three,  ten,  or  twenty 
years  standing  may  be  thus  visited  ;  and 
what  increases  the  hardship  is  this,  that 
by  Statute  the  accused  are  compeHed  to 
provide  their  accusers  with  the  evidence 
against  themselves ;  Yor  by  the  59th  of  the 
King,  the  printers  and  publishers  of  news- 
papers are  compelled  not  only  to  give  in 
their  hames  to  the  Stamp  Office,  but  also  a 
copy  of  each  of  their  papers. 

And,  Sir,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no 
limitation  of  the  time  in  which  an  Infor- 
mation shall  be  filed  ;  so,  on  the  other, 
there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  period  when 
the  accusation  when  made  shall  be  brought 
to  trial.  The  Attorney  General  may  come 
into  court,  and  put  it  off  whenever  be 
pleases.  I  believe  there  is  a  process  by 
which  the  accused  may  force  the  court  to 
entertain  the  question  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  has  been  the  custom  for  nearly  one  hun* 
dred  years  to  try  such  Informations  befoi^e 
a  Special  Jury.  The  full  number  of  Spe- 
cial Jurors  yery^  rarely  attend,  and  as  the 
King  alone  has  in  these  cases  a  right  to 
pray  a  tales,  the  Defendant  not  having 
this  advantage,  and  the  number  of  Special 
Jurymen  being  always  deficient,  it  is  evi- 
dently in  the  power  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral to  postpone  the  proceedings  as  long  as 
ever  he  please!9.     (Hear!  hear!) 

With  respect.  Sir,  to  Special  Juries^ 
themselves,  I  conceive  them  to  be  a  very 
great  grievance.  I  will  not  enter  upon 
the  subject  at  present,  because,  on  a  future 
day,  it  is  my  intention  to  submit  to  the 
House  a  specific  motion  upon  the  subject. 
I  will  merely  observe,  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally intended  for  quite  difierent  pur- 
poses, and  resorted  to  in  cases  of  a  to- 
tally difierent  nature.  In  cases  of  public 
libel,  it  is  pecoliarly  hard,  that  the  defend- 
ant should  be  tri^  before  a  Special  Jury. 


.The  individuals  composinyif  it,  are  ge- 
i  nerally  selected  by  an  Officer  of  tha 
j  Crown,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  mo^t  of  them 
are  persons  connected  with  the  Govern* 
ment  Offices,  and  are  therefore  liable  to 
an  undue  influence.  Besides  it  is  a* matter 
of  desire  to  be  on  the  list  from  whom  these 
Special  Jurymen  are  selected,  as  appears 
by  the  publication  of  sir  Jtichard  Piiillips> 
late  Sheriif  of  the  City  of  London,  who 
9tates  that  during  his  Shrievalty  he  re* 
ceived  numerous  applications  firom  per- 
sons, who  for  the  sake  of  the  emolom^t 
derived  from  serving,  are  desirous  to  t>e 
put  upon  the  list.  Is  it  therefore  unfair 
to  presume,  that  this  situation  being  thmr 
an  object  of  desire,  the  hope  of  retaining 
it,  or  the  fear  of  being  removed  from  it, 
may  have  some  efiect  on  the  verdicts  they 
give  ?  that  they  will  willingly  forfeit  thit 
advantage  by  a  want  of  compliance  with 
the  wishes  ot  those  who  can  appoint  them 
and  reject  them;  and  who,  be  it  always 
observed,  is  an  officer  of  the  Crown.  They 
have  accordingly  always  been  made  mat- 
tei:  of  complaint  in  those  who  may  happen 
to  be  tried  by  them.  Moreover  the  act 
by  which  they  are  regulated,  appears  to 
me  to  be  essentially  violated  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  now  conducted. 
But  the  impropriety  of  introducing  Special 
Juries  into  .criminal  ^ cases  is  expressly 
marked  by  Statute  {  the  law  is  jealous  of 
them,  and  allows  them  no  cogniaance 
of  causes  afiRecting  life  or  limb.  The 
Liberty  of  the  Subject  is.  Sir,  no  less 
valuable;  and  in  truth,  in  some  recent 
instances,  the  ^punishment  which  fbllows 
the  verdict  of  these  Special  Jurymen 
falls  very  little  short  of  affecting  the  life, 
as  well  as  the  liberty,  of  the  person  con- 
victed. But,  Sir,  the  grievance  does  not 
terminate  here:  for  when  a  Defencfant 
is  brought  op  for  trial,  it  has  been  ruleci', 
that  he  shall  not  alledge  the  truth  in  justi- 
fication of  the  supposed  'offence.'  Thaf, 
Sir,  is  the  modern  law.  In  late  years  it 
has  been  determined  by  the  Judges  that 
truth  is  a  libel  ;  yet  I  could  cite  some 
of  the  best  and  most  learned  authorities, 
within  the  last  hundred  years,  who  held 
the  direct  contrary  doctrine;  and  the 
whole  doctrine  as  it  at  present  stands  .is 
absoldtely  contrary  to  common  sense. 
The  first  law  relative  to  slander  was  enacts 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  first.  But 
the  provisions  of  that  act  went  only 
to  punish  tales  wliich  were  founded  in 
falsehood.  And  the  act  of  Scandalum 
Magnatum  passed  in  the  veiga  of  RichaBd 
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the  second  proceeded  upon  the  same  priti* 
ciple.  That  act  was  renewed  in  the  reigii 
of  Philip  and  ^lary ;  and  again  in  the 
first  of  Elizabeth ;  and  still  in  the  false* 
hood  consisted  the  whole  of  the  offence. 
Even  at  a  later  p'eriod  the  same  principle 
prevailed.  In  the  case  of  the  Seven  Bi- 
shops, Mr.  Justice  Powell  stated  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  in  order  to  constitute  the 
]a bejj^  falsehood  was  necessary.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt  always  held  a  similar  doc- 
trine. And  therefore,  I  must  observe  that, 
although  it  has  latterly  grown  into  a  prin- 
ciple, that  falsehood  is  not  necessary  to 
constitute  a  libel,  yet,  according  to  the 
enactments  of  former  days,  the  case 
was  different.  I  know  that  now  this  is 
the  acknowledged  law,  and  that  when  Mr. 
Fox's  Libel  Act  was  pending  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Judges  gave  an  unanimous 
opinion  to  that  effect ;  and  stated  that  the 
indictment  might  run  vents  Hbellus  as  well 
as  faUus  libcllm ;  still,  howeyer,  the  doc- 
trine is  of  modern  date. 

Sir ;  another  very  great  hardship  in 
trials  for  Libel,  is,  that  the  Attorney,  whe- 
ther the  Defendant  adduces  evidence  or 
not,  assumes  a  right  to  reply.  I  know 
not  whether  this  is  customary  ia  cases  of 
Information  filed  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, but  I  am  sure  it  is  ngt  usual  in 
courts  of  Ms)  iViitf.  By  this  means  the 
Attorney  General  has  a  very  great  advan- 
tage. In  his  opening  Speech  he  may  only 
charge  one  half  of  the  offence,  and,  when 
be  comes  to  reply  be  may  introduce  new 
-  matter,  and  thereby  influence  the  verdict 
in  a  manner  the  most  fatal  to  the  accused, 
while  there  is  no  power  given  of  answering 
the  charge. — ^These,  Sir,  are  the  hardships 
sustained  by  the  accused,  before  and  at  his 
trial ;  and  great  as  these  hardships  are,  they 
are  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  uncertainty 
of  the  Law  of  Libel,  The  Judges  not.onN 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law ;  but  the  same  Judge  dif- 
fers from  himself  at  different  times.  The 
doctrine  laid  down  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Mansfield,  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Home  in 
1777,  at  Guildhall,  and  that  subsequently 
promulgated  by  Mr.  Justice  Buller,on  the 
trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  are  totally 
difierent.  In  the  former.  Lord  Mansfield 
left  the  alternative  of  guilty  or  not  guilty 
on  the  whole  case,  to  the  Jury  in  the  usual 
way.  In  the  latter.  Judge  Buller  directed 
the  Jury  merely  to  fill  up  the  inuendoes. 
Padiament  fell  the  necessity  of  Interfering, 
and  the  32nd  of  the  King  was  in  conse- 
quence enacted^  by  which  the  Jury  were 


made  judges  of  the  law  as  well  ai  of  the 
fact :  the  Judge,  however,  was  to  state 
his  opinion  of  the  law  at  his  discretion  to 
the  Jury,  the  same  as  is  done  in  other 
criminal  cases.  Sir,  I  do  not  conceive, 
however,  that  the  spirit  of  that  Act  has. 
been  complied  with  by  the  Judges;  for^ 
in 'some  cases,  they  have  delivered  their 
opinion  in  such  a  manner  as  almostto  force 
it  upon  the  Jury.  I  wish  to  speak  with  all 
due  respect  of  persons  high  in  judicial 
office ;  but  I  cannot  disguise  my  opinion 
that  in  divers  cases  the  judges  have  taken 
upon  them  to  pronounce  the  law  on  the 
subject  in  a  manner  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  Act  of  the  d2d'of  the  King. 
Further,  not  only  have  different  Judges 
differed  on  the  law  on  this  subject,  but 
the  same  Judge  has  at  different  times  and 
on  different  trials  differed  from  himself. 
-—My  lord  EUenborough,  on  the  Trial 
of  Mr.  Cobbett,  for  a  Libel  contained 
in  some  letters  relative  to  Irish  Affairs, 
stated,  "  that  when  the  feelings  of  any 
"  person  began  to  be  wounded,  then 
'^  the  Libel  commenced."  But  in  the 
Case  of  Carr  and  Hood,  the  same  Judge 
said,  "  that  a  writer's  fkilings  might  be 
"  criticised,  and  that  in  ms^tters  of  literature 
''  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  that 
"  the  works  of  an  author  should  be  fully 
"  exposed.'^  Now,  Sir,  I  cannot  see  why 
the  feelings  of  an  author  should  be  held 
less  sacred  than  those  of  any  other  person; 
or  why  those  of  a  statesman  should  be  par- 
ticularly speared.  On  the  contrary,  the 
character  of  the  latter  is  of  that  descrip* 
tion,  which,  more  than  any  other,  calls  for 
exposure,  if  any  impropriety  is  committed. 
The  measures  of  a  public  man,  if  bad, 
ought,  above  any  thing  else,  to  undergo 
the  lash  of  public  censure :  and  if  those 
measures  are  good,  they  have  no  reason 
to  apprehend  any  serious  reproach,  seeing 
that  the  writers  in  their  own  interest,  are 
always  ready  to  come  forward  with  panegy- 
rics upon  their  great  talents  and  merit.— 
The  hardships,  however,  of  a  person  sub- 
jected to  this  sort  of  prosecution  do 
not  end  here.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
should  be  made  to  undergo  both  before 
and  during  his  trial  all,  the  disadvantages 
X  have  been  describing — he  has  still  to 
undergo  the  sentence,  and  that  probably 
a  ^ost  severe  one. 

In  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  Libel,  Sir,  is  only 
a  Misdemeanour,  punishable  with  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  the  pillory.  But,  in 
late  instances,  it  has  been  visited  with  a 
severity,  which  seems  to  ijs|dicate  a  desire 
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of  depriving  the  offender  of  the  very 
means  of  subsistence.  Those  who  fail 
under  the  lash  of  the  libel  law,  are 
principally  persons  connected  with  the 
Public  Press  of  the  Metropolis.  But 
BOW,  in  cases  of  conviction,  they  are 
not  allowed  to  remain  in  London,  but  'are 
hurried  .off  to  distant  jails.  Two  indivi- 
duals, Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Hart,  the  Pro- 
prietor and  Publisher  of  the  Independent 
Whig,  have  lately  been  sentenced  to  three 
years  imprisonment.  Perhaps  this  punish- 
ment alone  was  too  much  :  but  to  render  it 
still  more  severe,  they  were  removed  to 
country  jails,  at  a  distance  from  their  friends 
and  connections.  The  length  of  the  con- 
finement appears  to  me  an  outrageous  pu- 
nishment; but  it  is  greatly  aegravated  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  mischief  and  ruin 
which  the  distance  of  the  jail  must  inevita* 
biy  bring  upon  their  very  means  of  sub- 
«^tstence.  The  law  gave  the  right  to  pu* 
nish,  but  not  ^  ruin.  And  those  who 
passed  such  a  sentence  must  have  been 
aware  that  ruin,  and  almost  unavoidable 
ruin,  must  follow  its  execution. 

There  is  another  person,  Mr.  Gale  Jones, 
whose  principal  support  was  derived,  1  be- 
lieve, from  some  daily  or  weekly  publica* 
tion;  that  person  has  been  sent  to  a  prison, 
where,  by  its  regulations,  he  is  deprived 
of  the  use  of  books,  ink,  or  paper.— > 
And  if  this  statement  is  correct,  is  he  not 
thereby  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence ?  A  more  recent  case  is  that  of  Mr. 
Finnerty :  and  there  are  several  others  to 
which,  if  necessary,  I  could  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  And  this  is  not 
all,  for  when  the  term  of  imprisonment 
has  expired,  the  sentence  generally  di< 
recto,  that  the  party  shall  find  security 
for  his  good  behaviour,  probably  in  a 
large  sum,  and  for  a  number  of  years. 
Now,  as  it  is  often  difficult  to  procure 
$uch  security,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
desire  to  imprison  for  life. 

Now,  Sir,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  com- 
pare the  punishments  for*Libel  with  those 
for  other  offences.  With  this  view  I  have 
procured  a  report  of  the  trials  at  the  last 
Old  Bailey  sessions,  and  I  there  find  that 
several  persons,  who  were  convicted  of  va- 
rions  felonies,  have  been  sentenced,  some 
to  three  months,  some  to  two  months,  and 
others  to  only  one  month's  imprisonment. 
Mr.  Alexander  Davison,  who  was  con- 
victed of  a  very  great  offence,  in  mistipply- 
ing  the  public  money,  was  sentenced  only 
to  twenty-one  months  imprisonment !  And 
a  man  who  -was  lately  convicted  at  the 


Winchester  assizes  of  a  roost  aggravated  as« 
sault  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  and  to 
whom  the  Judge  observed,  that  had  he  been 
capitally  indicted,  he  certainly  would 
have  been  hung — this  man  was  sentenced 
to  no  more  than  two  years  imprisonment. 
He  did  not  receive  so  much  punishment 
as  the  man  whose  only  crime  was  the* 
writing  an  article,  which  might  be  offen- 
sive to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Go^ 
vernment  of  the  day.---But,  Sir,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  injured  party  may  redress 
himself,  by  bringing  a  Writ  of  £rror  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  But  that  is  real  ly  no- 
thing,  as  it  is  possible  that  he  might  wait 
a  long  time  before  he  had  his  appeal  de- 
cided. And,  in  the  course  of  nine  or  ten 
years  after  the  termination  of  his  imprison- 
ment, it  would  afford  him  very  little  con- 
solation to  be  told,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
had  reversed  his  Judgment!  (Hear! 
hear !)  On  these  accounts,  therefore,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  hardship,  whiclf 
attends  the  defendant  in  every  part  of  the 
proceeding,  I  think  the  House  should  wjitch 
with  extreme  jealousy  in  what  manner  the 
privilege  of  filing  these  Informations  has 
4>een  exercised.  There  have  not  been  less- 
than  42  of  these  Informations  filed  in  the 
course  of  the  last  three  years,  comprising 
upwards  of  seventy  persons.  And  there* 
fore,  supposing  no  alteration  had  taken 
place  in  the  law,  the  House  would  only  do, 
its  duty  in  calling  for  these  Papers.  But 
the  law  has  not  remained  the  sagrie — it  has 
undergone  a  woful  change  for  those  who 
ipay  happen  to  fall  under  the  displeasurt 
of  the  Attorney  General.  It  is  not  the 
same  law  now,  that  it  was  three  years  ago. 
About  that  time  the  Learned  Gentleman 
brought  Jn  a  Bill  to  extend  regulations 
lately  enacted  in  cases  of  Informations  for 
offences  against  the  Revenue  Laws  to  All 
other  Informations.  T^isBlU  passed  unno- 
ticed through  the  House.  It  was  introduced 
under  some  specious  pretence  of  conve- 
nient regulation,  and  was  quite  unobserved. 
I  share  with  others  the  blame  of  inattention 
to  this  Bill.  It  passed  this  House  subsikntio, 
and,  I  believe,  without  having  been  ever 
printed.  But  in  the  House  of  L^rds  two  no- 
blemen exerted  themselves  against  it,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  unsuccessfully.  The  Bill 
was  introduced  as  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
venience—-as  a  rule  found  advantageous 
in  practice— a  mere  improvement  on  zA 
Act  of  the  26th  of  the  king,  by  which 
persons  resisting  the  Revenue  officers 
were  ordered  to'  find  bail|  or  in  default, 
to  be  liable   to   be   committed,     ^k^ 
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offences  stated  iQ  the  act  agatnrt  (he 
Reyenue  were  serious^  and  required  co- 
ercion. But  the  Attorney  Ge,neral  brought 
in  this  Bill,  whereby  the  practice  was 
oztended  to  all  offences  which  he  might 
think  deserving  of  prosecution :  and  thus 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  put  complete- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General, 
and  every  man  holds  his  freedom  at  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  Learned  Gentle- 
man opposite :  who,  if  he  should  happen 
to  be  displeased  with  a  person's  looks,  or 
•Yen  his  very  dress,  has  only  to  use  his 
power  of  filing  an  Information  against  him 
tX'Officio,'  and  th^n  have  him  confined  or 
held  to  bail  (which  is  a  confinement)  at 
pleasure.  (Hear  1  hear !)  1  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  Learned  Gentleman  has 
made  any  such  arbitrary  or  improper  use 
of  this  power ;  but  it  is  v^ry  evident  tha^ 
an  unfair  i|sa  may  be  made  of  it.  This  act 
was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  amdio- 
fating  the  law.  If  it  has  not  been  acted 
upon,  it  ought  to  be  repealed  as  useless. 
But  if  it  has  been  acted  upon,  and  if  the 
number  of  offences  have  increased  under 
it,  then  it  ought  to  be  repealed  as  perni* 
cious.  Such,  therefore,  is  the  law  as  it* 
now  stands  with  respect  to  Informations 
filed  by  the  Attorney  General  ex  officio-^ 
sQch  is  the  power  in  bis  hands,  and  such 
the  means  of  harrassing  and  torment- 
ing all  his  Majesty's  subjects.  I  have 
further  to  allege,  that  the  present  Attor- 
ney General  has  exercised  this  great  power 
abusively  and  paptially.  Sir,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  gp  the  whole  length  of  dis- 
puting  the  legality  of  these  Informations 
in  toto,  but  I  much  doubt  their  legality 
when  exercised  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  the  fashion  to  use  them  at  the  present 
day.  I  will  not  rely  on  the  ohUer  dictum 
of  Lord  Hale  on  this  subject,  because  the 
existence  and  the  meaning  of  that  dicium  : 
is  not  admitted ;  nor  will  I  rely  on  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Dunning,  Mr.  Wedder- 
burne,  and  Mr.  Burke  on  the  subject,  who 
ail  in  this  House  absolutely  denied  the 
existence  of  ai^y  right  in  the  Attorney 
General  to  file  these  Informations :  at  the 
iam«  time,  I  most  say,  that  when  I  see 
•uch  grave  and  great  authorities  on  that 
aide  the  question,  and  when  I  see  a  mi« 
nority  of  78  Members  of  this  House,  on  a 
division  supporting  those  opinions,  I  think' 
it  would  rather  be  presumption  in  aae  to 
ftel  assured  than  to  doubt  on  tbo  subject; 
nor  am  I  convinced  by  the  authorities 
quoted  on  the  other  side.  There  is  Sir 
Bartboloniw  Shower's  argument  which  is 


published  in  his  works,  and  that  is  reck* 
oned  great  authority  in  favour  of  this 
practice.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I, must 
observe  on  that,  that  it  is  at  best  but  the 
argument  of  counsel,  and  an  argument 
never  used.  Next  I  must  notice,  that  this 
argument  was  drawn  up  in  answer  to  ob- 
jectioil  urged  against  what  ?  Informations 
ex  officio  by  the  Attorney  General  ?  No. 
The  case  for  which  this  argument  was 
proposed  was  the  case  of  an  Information, 
not  at  the  uit  of  the  crown  but  of  an  indi* 
vidual,  for  a  trespass;  and  accordingly 
the  whole  t/f  the  cases  quoted  in  the  argu- 
ment ar^  of  the  same  nature.  It  contains 
a  long  and  elaborate 'list  of  Informations, 
and  carries  them  up  to  the  time  of  Edward 
^rd;  but  out  of  all  these  cases  I  think 
there  are  but  two^  which  appear. to  be  at 
the  suit  of  the  crown  ;  one  is  in  the  time 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  was  an  Informa- 
tion filed  by  the  then  Attorney  General^ 
(Griffin)  against  Plowden  and  others,  for 
absenting  themselves  from  their  duty  in 
parliament.  It  certainly  does  not  appear 
that  the  defendants  ever  objected  to  the 
itaode  of  proceeding,  and  Mr.  Plowden 
was  himself  a  lawyer  of  eminence;  but  I 
think  that  the  case  does  not  appear  dis« 
tinctly  enough  to  build  much  upon  it. 
The  Mber  is  a  more  remarkable  one ;  it  ia 
that  of  an  ^Information  filed  ex  ^cio  by 
the  Attorney  General  in  Charles  the  Ist's 
time,  in  the  King's- bench,  against  sir  John 
Elliot,  Mr.  Holiift.  and  Mr.  Valentine,  for 
seditious  words  spoken  in  this  House ;  and 
yot  it  does  not  appear  that  they  objected 
to  the  proceeding.  This  is  assuredly  a 
strong  case,  inasmuch  as  the  Star-C)iamber 
had  been  lately  abolished;  and  this  pro- 
ceeding by  «r  officio  Information,  had  been 
one  of  the  proceedings  complained  of  in 
that  court ;  and  in  this  case  the  dcfen* 
dants  were  sufficiently  keen  and  eager  to 
take  advantage  of  any  thing  that  might 
Ull  in  their  favour.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  thev  pleaded 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  altogether, 
and  relied  upon  that  plea ;  and  I  think 
it  by  no  means  improbable,  that  they 
thought  that  it  might  in  some  degree  tend 
to  weaken  that  plea  if  they  took  the  other 
objection.  All  the  other  cases,  as  I  said 
before,. mentioned  in  Shower's  argument^ 
relate  to  Informations  at  the  suit  of  indi- 
viduals ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  decip 
sion  of  Lord  Holt  on  the  case,  that  the  ar- 
gument was  meant  to  refer  wholly  to  those 
of  that  description;  f(^  he  lays  it  down 
that  lofermiuioas  oaoHot  be  disputodj  and 
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argues  in  fnvoor  of  tlieir  exiMnce.froni 
the  end  of  the  Act  of  the  18  of  Henry  8. 
Nor  is  it  qoite  cleor  that  that  Act  refers 
only  to  such  Informations;  for  itgiret 
penalties;^  part  to  the  King,  part  to  the 
party,  saing  in  any  Court  of  Record,  **  by 
"  bill,  plaint/'  &c.  wherein  "  no  essoin, 
"  wager  of  law,  fcc.  is  allowed,''  and 
wager  of  law  never  lay  to  the  king's  suit* 
It  is  clear  therefore  that  both  the  argu- 
ment and  the  decision  refer  only  to  Infor- 
mations at  the  suit  of  indiTfduals.  How* 
eyer,  I  sstid  before  that  I  did  not  dispute 
the  legality  ef  them  in  Mo;  but  simply 
the  legaUty  of  such  an  use  as  has  lately 
been  made  of  them ;  and  here  I  haye  the 
authority  of  Lord  Holt  again,  who  in  a 
subsequent  decision  on  the  same  cause, 
expressly  states,  that "  Informations  were 
**  at  common  law  •♦•♦.  For  a  crime  com* 
**  mitted  in*  York  cannot  be  punished  here 
'*  by  indictment,  for  it  cannot  beremoyed 
*'  out  of  the  county,  therefore  it  is  only 
"  punishable  by  Information/'  So  that  if 
this  decision  of  Lord  Holt  refers  to  er  o^cio 
Informations,  it  is  clearly  his  opinion,  that 
they  are  only  good  in  cases  when  Indict- 
ments will  not  lie ;  and  in  conformity  to 
this  opinion,  is  that  ef  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone,  who,  on  this  point,  says,  «<The  infor- 
*'  mations,  that  are  exhibited  in  the  name 
"  of  the  King  alone,  are  of  two  kinds :  first, 
"  those  which  are  truly  and  properly  his 
"  own  suits,  and  filed  ex  officio  by  his  oWki 
**  immediate  officer  the  attorney  general; 
**  2ndly,  those  in 'which,  though  the  King 
"  is  the  nominal  prosecutor,  yet  it  is  at  the 
"  relation  of  some  private  person  or  com- 
"  mon  informer ;  and  they  are  filed  by  the 
"  King's  coroner  and  attorney  in  the  court 
"  of  King's  bench,  usually  called  themaster 
**  of  the  crown-office,  who  is  for  this  pur- 
''  pofle  the  standing  officer  of  the  public. 
**  The  objects  of  the  king's  own  proseco> 
,**  tions,  filed  er  q^rlo  by  his  own  attorney 
"  general,  are  properly  such  enormous 
"  misdemeanors,  as  peculiarly  tend  to  dis- 
»•  turb  or  endanger  his  goremment,  or  to 
^  molest  or  affrbnt  him  in  the  regular  dis- 
*'  charge  of  his  royal  functions.  For  oF- 
"  fences  so  high  and  dangerous,  in  the  pu*' 
"  nisbment  or  prevention  of  which  a  mo- 
**  metit's  delay  would  be  fatal,  the  law  has 
^  given  to  the  crown  the  power  of  an  ira- 
**  mediate  prosecution,  without  waiting  for 
"  any  previous  application  to  any  other 
"  tribunal.'* 

Certainly,  Sir,  this  definition  of  Mr. 
jastice  Blackstone  does  not  correspond 
with  the  dilatory  manner  in  which  these 
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lafomatioiis  have  been  proaecnted ;  A«t 
upon  this,  it  is,  that  I  would  ground  the 
uaelessness  and  illegality  of  the  poweK 
Is  the  evil  such  as  to  require  an  instan* 
taneous  remedy  ?  What  is  thers  in  it 
that  requires  the  sodden  eflbrt  to  sup* 
press  it.  Or  if  a  libel  b&  this  ruin* 
out  thing,  why  does  the  Attortfey  Ge*' 
neral  put  off' its  trial  for  six  or  eight 
months  ?  Out  of  the  whole  42  Informs* 
tions  filed  within  the  last  three  years 
only  16  have  been  brought  to  sentence. 
Two  of  the  accused  have  been  acquitted, 
tmo  are  still  unsentenced,  tep  have  never 
beei\  proceeded  against  af^er  conviction^ 
eight  never  tried,  one  not  found,  and  three 
are  still  for  bail.  Perhaps  these  ten  art 
to  be  forgiven  like  the  rest,  and  that, 
of  course,  will  be  solely  attributed  to  the 
humane  dispositioD  of  the  Attorney  Ge* 
neral  (H^ar,  and  a  laugh  !)  But»  Sir,  is  it 
no  punishment  to  have  such  a  nrosecutioa 
depending  over  a  man's  head  r  Is  there 
nothing  in  the  expence  and  the  perplexitjf 
and  the  harassed  mind  and  thjs  ooubts  and 
suspence  of  the  unfortunate  person  who  is 
thus  threatened  by  the  Attorney  General 
as  the  victim'  of  that  species  of  prosecn* 
tion,  which  according  to  Blackstone,  ousht 
only  to  be  bad  recourse  to  in  cases  that 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  state  I  The 
seventy  informations  previous  to  the  year 
1791  produced  fifty  convictions :  the  four* 
teen  previous  to  the  year  J  807  produced 
I S  convictions  :  but  in  the  last  three  years, 
the  House  will  look  at  the  number  which 
have  been  convicted,  a*id  at  what  has  been 
done  in  the  other  cases,  and  I  then  leave 
it  to  the  House  to  judge  of  the  influence 
which  by  this  proceeding  is  given  to  the 
Attorney  General.  Sir,  in  the  4th  and  5  th 
of  Will,  and  Mar.  an  Act  was  passed  for 
putting  a  stop  to  vexatious  Informations.  It 
certainly  left  the  power  of  filing  Informs* 
tion  to  the  Attorney^  General.  There  is  sa 
express  exception  in  the  set  in  his  favour* 
This,  I  conceive,  is  decisive  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  legality  of  the  proceeding  ; 
but  on  the  other,  of  the  improper  and 
vexatious  use  of  it.  The  object  was  to  put 
a  stop  to  vexatious  Informations;  but  the 
legislature  never  could  conceive  that  e 
person  in  the  high  situation  of  an  Attorney 
General  would  dse  this  power  for  the  pur* 
^pose  of  vexation,  and  therefore  left  it  bins 
in  order  to  meet  the  cases  pointed  out  by 
Blackstone.  Again,  Sii^  in  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth  an  act  was  passed  against 
compounding  Informations,  and  ih  this  act 
too,  the  Attorney  General  it  exempted 
(2  0) 
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from  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  surely 
lor  the  same  reason.  Blackstone,  speaking 
of  this  last  mentioned  act)  ss^s,  "  Thecom- 
**  pounding  of  Informations  upon  penal 
**  statutes  are  -an  offence  of  an  equivalent 
^  nature  in  criminal  causes ;  and  are  be- 
**  sides  an  additional  misdemeltnor  against 
*^  public  justice,  by  contributing  to  make 
"  the  laws  odious  to  the  people ;  at  once 
"  therefore  to  discourage  malicious  Infor- 
"  mers,  and  tQ  prOv>ide  that  offences  when 
**  once  discovered,  should  be  duly  pro- 
"  secuted,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  person 
**  informing,  under  pretence  of  any  penal 
"  law,  makes  any  composition  without 
<<  leave  of  the  court,  or  tak^s  any  money 
'^  or  promise  from  the  defendant  to  excuse 
"him  (which  demonstrates  bis  intent  in 
"  commencing  the  prosecution  to  be  mere- 
*'  ly  to  serve  his  own  ends  and  not  for  the 
"  public  good)  he  shall  forfeit  1^1,  shall 
*'•  stand  two  hours  in  the  pillory,  and  shall 
''  be  for  ever  disabled  to  sue  on  any  po- 
"  pular  or  penal  statute/'  Now  I  leave  it 
to«^the  House  to  judge,  whether  prosecu- 
tions taken  up  and  dropped  as  I  have  de- 
Scribed,  have  not  been  productive  of  vexa- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  whether  there 
is  not  good  ground  to  suspect  that  they 
have  been  most  improperly  copn pounded 
on  the  other.  When  the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  Attorney- 
General,  a  public  writer,  a  •  Mr.  Peltier, 
ivas  convicted  of  a  Libel  on  Buonaparte, 
and  the  war  soon  after  breaking  out,  he 
vtras  never  brought  up  to  judgment ;  and 
since  that  time  he  has  never  ceased  to  be  a 
aealous  ^vriter  on  the  side  of  government. 
I  beg  to  be  understood  as  not  saying  that 
he  ought  to  have  been  sentenced,  or  that 
he  ought  to  have  been  proceeded  against 
ftt  all.  But  certainly  in  this  case,  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  there  was  an  under- 
standing and  compounding  of  the  Informa- 
tion. And,  Sir,  it  will  be  found  that  those 
ivhohave  suffered  from  the  severity  of  this 
power,  have  been  persons  who  have  writ- 
ten against  that  administration  of  which 
the  learned  gentleman  himself  forms  a 
part.  The  power  has  been  used  for  influ- 
ence, and  has  not  been  directed  against 
those  who  take  the  part  of  adminiatration, 
althongli  it  is  very  evident  that  they  have 
«sfew  restiraintH  from  a  feeling  of  decency 
and  probriety  as  the  writers  on  the  op- 
posite side.  .Upon  what  principle  of  jus- 
tice. Sir,  shouia^he  vigilance  of  the  At- 
torney General  be  oniy  directed  against 
one  party  ?  The  learned  gentleman,  on 
coming  into  office^  found  an  information 


by  his  predecessor  against  the  pro* 
prietor  of  the  Morning  Post  for  a  publica- 
tion tending  to  create  a  mutiny  among 
the  troops  that  were  then  embarking  for 
foreign  service.  This,  if  any  thing  could 
be,  appeared  to  be  a  case  that  called  for 
the  vigilance  of  the  At^rney  General,  as 
the  mischief  might  have  been  instantane- 
ous and  most  serious.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  the  learned  gentleman  opposite 
entered  a  Noli  Prosequi  on  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  gave  as  his  reason,  what  was 
probably  a  sufficient  one,  that  the  printer 
had  given  up  his  author.  Not,  Sir,  that 
I  am  by  any  means  disposed  to  complaiu 
of  this  lenity  :  but  why  has  it  not  been 
followed  in  other  cases  ?  And  why  did 
not  the  Attorney  General  uniformly  act 
upon  the  same  principle  }  The  libel  in 
the  Morning  Post  appeared  first  in  that 
paper,  and  was  so  far  its  original  produc- 
tion. Besides  the  editor  had  given  notice  ' 
that  be  should  defend  it,  and  had  so  far 
fathered  it.  But  although  Mr.  Cobbett  OD 
his  trial,  declared  himself  the  sole  au- 
thor and  proprietor  of  his  paper,  and  de- 
clared the  printer  and  publishers,  as,  in  a 
certain  sense,  merely  his  servants,  that 
declaration  did  not  avail  them,  and  they 
were  ail  punished  together.  In  the  case 
of  The  Statesman,  a  paper  which  has  at- 
tracted notice  by  its  opposition  to  Minis- 
ters, the  Libel  for  which  the  editor  is  now 
in  Newgate,  was  copied  from  a  Manchester 
paper,  with  the  name  of  the  author  sub- 
scribed, and  yet  Mr.  Lovell,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Statesman,  has  been  found  guilty 
and  sent  to  prison ;  and  no  proceedings,  I 
believe,  have  been  commenced  against 
the  Author,  or  against  the  Editors  of  the 
Manchester  paper. 

Sir,  there  are  cases  without  end  upon 
this  subject.  The  Messrs.  Hunts,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Examiner,  have  been  ac- 
quitted in  Westminster,  on  the  very  same 
Libel  for  uhich  Mr.  Drakard  has  been 
found  guilty  at  Lincoln.  There  may 
have  been  the  difference  of  a  few  words 
in  the  two  Libels,  but  I  ^m  sure  the 
learned  gentleman  will  not  descend  to 
the  chicanery  of  drawing  any  distinc- 
tion between  them.  At  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Drakard  has  beeii  prosecuted  for  endea- 
vouring to  excite  mutiny  among  the  sol- 
diers, while  the  proprietor  of  a  London 
paper,  the  Courier,  is  permitted  to  go  un- 
punished, after  having  asserted  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  soldiery  are,  every  man  of 
them,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  British  Const^ 
tution !  (Hear !  hear !)  Of  this  partiality  it 
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is,  Sir>  that  I  complain.  At  the  tiin«  ihat 
discuflsiona  were  going  on  in  this  House  re- 
specting the  Duke  of  York,  many  Informa* 
tions  were  filed  against  difterent  indivi- 
doalsy  which  were  afterwards  withdrawn. 
As^  to  the  matters  which  those  publications 
contained*  it  was  then,  and  still  continues 
to  be,  my  opinion,  that  they  were  fuily 
proved  in  evidence  at  the  bar  of  this  House. 
The  Attorney  General,  however,  has 
thought  proper  to  abstain  from  the  further 
prosecution  of  those  Libels,  and  yet  the  in* 
dividuals  against  whom  he  had  filed  those 
Informations  were  pot  to  great  hardships 
and  serious  expence,  and  had  no  means  by 
which  they  might  obtain  redress.  When 
the  Attorney  General  first  thought  proper  to 
file  those  Informations,  it  was  on  the  ground 
that  the  balding  up  the  Duke  of  York  to 
contempt  was  lowering  the  respect  due 
to  the  royal  famifly,  ami  a  great  offence 
against  the  state.  The  Duke  of  York 
was  at  that  time  Commander  in  Chief,  part 
of  the  ministry,  and  of  course  supported 
the  politics  of  the  Learned  Gentleman  and 
his  rriends.  At  that  period  great  respect 
was  paid  his  Royal  Highness's  character; 
but  it  seems  that  that  is  no  longer  to  be 
the  case,  the  moment  he  ceases  to  espouse 
the  politics  of  the  Learned  Gentleman 
and  bis  friends.  In  proof  of  this.  Sir,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  read  from  a 
'  ministerial  paper,  called.  The  Courier, 
some  observations  made  on  the  31st  of. 
December  last  upon  all  the  male  branches 
of  the  royal  family,  in  an  article  which 
the  writer  is  pleased  to  designate  by  the 
term  of  «  The  CoUcce  of  Princes  :" 
-After  commenting  on  this  College,  they 
say  ;  "  This  is  a  new  class,  a  new  esute 
*'  starting  up  to  assert  a  right  of  giving 
"  an  opinion  on  any  great  measure  in 
**  the  contemplation  of  government.  The 
*'  College  of  Princes  !  Such  a  college 
"  existed  in  the  Germanic  Constitution, 
"  lately  laid  low  ;  but,  now,  for  the  first 
"  time,  is  heard  of  in  the  armies  of 
"  Great  Britain.  ♦***  They  must  know, 
"  that  86  Princes,  they  were  nothing  but 
**  great  babies,  with  royal  corals  and 
"  bells,  just  learning  to  walk  in  the  paths 
"  of  the  state ;  and  that  by  making  them 
"  English  noblemen,  with  seats  in  Farlia- 
**  ment,  tht:  King  breeched  them  into  po- 
^  litical  manhood.  As  Prince  Ernest  and 
^  Prince  Adolphas,  they  are  nothing  more 
"  than  great  boys,  hardly  regarded  by  the 
**  public,  but  without  power  or  weight  in 
^'  the  comqaunitv — pretty  creatures  for  a 
"  DutcheMi,  to  £a?e  dancing  at  jier  bali^ 
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'*  but  of  no  influence  in  the  Governmentt 
**  To  give  them  this  influence  they  were 
''  made  Peers  of  Parliament.  ******  As 
,  "  English  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank, 
'*  they  command  respect  ****  as  Princes 
"  they  sink  back  to  the  character  of 
*'  great  looby  boys  with  toys  and  rattles. 
**  What  evil  genius  has  persuacied  them 
''to  drop  their  parliamentary  for  their 
'*  princely  character  ?  To  take  a  step 
"  which,  as  they  knew  it  would  be  disre- 
<'  garded,  must  expose  their  impotence 
"  and  excite  deris^ion  ?  Let  them  act  in 
"  Parliament,  but  let  them  never  be  heard 
''  again  in  their  princely  collective  capa- 
"  city,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  become 
*'  obnoxious.  The  history  .of  the  class  of 
'*  the  French  Priqces  is  not  forgotten.'' 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  complaining  that  these 
things  are  not  proceeded  against,  but  I 
do  complain  of  the  partiality  which  pro- 
secutes for  every  thing  that  may  be  said 
against  the  political  friends  of  the  minister 
of  the  day,  but  passes  over  the  grossest 
and  most  indecent  observations  which  can 
possibly  be  made  against  the  highest 
persons  in  the  community,  unless  those 
persons  happen  to  coincide  in  political 
opinion  with  the  Government  fur  the  time 
being.  The  whole  of  the  article  1  have 
just  read  to  the  House,  is  so  grossly  ab- 
surd, indecent  and  abominable,  that  I  do 
not  blame  the  Attorney  General  for  not 
prosecuting  the  Author  of  it.  But  I  do« 
and  I  must  blame  him  for  not  shewing 
something  like  impartiality  in  his  selection 
•f  those  libels  which  ought  to  be  proceed- 
ed againsL  1  can  also  state,  although  it  it 
not  now  a  new  case,  that  it  appeared  tf^at 
in  the  year  1788,  libels  against  two  of  the 
royal  Dukes  who  then  opposed  ministers 
were  actually  sent  to  the  newspapers  for 
insertion  from  the  Treasury,  and  the  pub-, 
lisher  imprisoned  for  it.  I  have  before 
alluded  to  the  two  persons  sent  for  three 
years  to  distant  jails  for  a  libel  upon  a 
jury,  that  is  for  censuring  the  virdict  of  a 
jury ;  yet  a  ministerial  paper  (The  Cou* 
rier)  may  abuse  with  impunity  that  Jury 
who  thought  it  their  duty  to  acquit  Messrs, 
Hunt  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  Sir,  it  appears,  that 
the  real  rule  which  guii^ett  these  pro« 
secutions  is  this  :  that  the  Courier  and  the 
other  papers  whicfi  support  the  Ministers 
of  the  day  may  say  whatever  they  please 
without  the  (ear  of  prosecution  ;  witereaa 
the  Examiner,  The  Independent  Whig, 
The  Statesman,  and  papers  that  take  the 
contrary  line/  are  sure  to  be  prosecuted 
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for  any  expressionA  tbat  may  be  offensiTe 
to  the  minister.  In  direct'mg  these  obier- 
▼ations  to  the  Attorney  General,  I  have 
acted  merely  from  the  consideration »  that 
he  is  the  Officer  properly  responsible.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  has  acted  ex  propria 
fnolu,  or  whether  he  has  been  guided  by  the 
opinions  of  others.  It  is  pretty  evident^ 
however,  that  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  acting  are  all  equally 
biassed  Dn  this  subject.  The  present  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  (.Mr.  Yorke)  found 
out,    in  the   course   of  the   last  session. 


Loipd  FcXkaimii/i  MoAm  rtapteek^  [iSflS 

<<  a8*we  have  already  observed,  nemau  di$* 
**  tentiente;  nor  woQki  there  have  been  any 


division  in  ttie  Commons,  where  the  Op- 
'*  position  were  unwilling  to  expoee  the 
*'  weakness  of  their  numbers;  had  liot  Sir 
'*  Francis  Burdett,  after  snme  reprehensi- 
"  ble  and  insidious  insinuations^  relative  to 
**  the  exercise  of  the  Executive  P«wer, 
"  entrapped  Mr.  Whitbrefd  and  some 
*'  others,  who  to  hide  a  still  greatei^  shame, 
'•  and  wear  the  semblance  of  consistency, 
"  found  themselves  comt>elled  to  vote  with 
"  the  mischievous  Baronet.      We  are  not. 


that  the  Press  was  intolerably  licentious,    "  however,  displeased  at  the  patriotic  ex- 


and  complained  to  this  House  of  a 
placard  reflecting  upon  him.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  complaint,  the  individual 
against  whom  it  was  brought  (Mr.  Gale 
Jones)  suffered  a  confinement  in  New- 
gate for  several  months.  When  the 
'right  hon.  gentleman  brought  the  com- 
plaint forward,  he  stated  that  he  felt  no- 
thing personal  on  the  subject,  but  had  been 
actuated  solely  by  his  regard  for  the  credit 
and  digniiy  of  the  HoniNe.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, I  gave  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
credit  for  the  assertion ;    but  I  am  free  to 


*'  pedient  to  which  the  worthy  Sir  Francis 

j  **  has  thus  had  recourse,  as   it  S6r>es  to 

,  *«  shew  how  contemjltible  are  the  numbers 

"  of  those  whose  nature  is  debased  by  the 

j  •'  vile  views  of  f  icti(vn,  and  wboie  unmanly 

!  "  feeKngs  and  ungenerous  hearts  forbid  as 

I  "  it  were  their  sympathy,  in  a  case,  which 

I  "  to  the  everlasting  honour  of  the  couniry 

'  "  he  it  relati:d,so  deeply  interests  the  best 

;  "  feelinss,  and   fills  with  keen  solicitude 

"  the  fond   bosoms  of  a  people,  who  in 

"  duly   appn  ciating    his   virtues,    prove 

''themselves  deservin**  of  the  best' Mo- 


confess,  that  since  that  tiine  mv  belief  has  '  "  narch  that  ever  adorned  a  Throne." — 


been  greatly  shaken.  And  the  circum- 
stance which  led  to  that  disbelief  on  niy  part, 
was,  that  those  who  felt  so  keenly  the  re- 
gard that  was  due  to  the  credit  and  dignity 
of  the  House  in  one  instance,  have  not 
felt  it  incumbent  upen  them  to  take  the 
same  steps  to  assert  its  dignity  in  other 
cases  which  appear  to  me  still  more  glar- 
ing, not  only  when  individuals,  but  when 
large  bodfcs  of  the  members  have  been 
ftbused  in  the  grossest  and  most  indecent 
manner  by  those  papers  who  support  the 
Cftuse  of  the  present  Ministers.  The  Morn- 
ing Post,  in  iu  observations  on  the  conduct 
of  a  Minority  Ui  opposing  an  adjournment, 
(in  which  opposition  I  believe  it  will  now 
be  confessed  that  they  were  right)  abused 
in  the  grossest  manner  all  the  members  who 
▼oted  in  that  minority.  It  is  as  follows(: 
••  With  very  few  exceptions,  there  was 
"  displayed  in  both  Houses,  on  this  occa- 
^  sion,  a  most  crediuble  and  becoming 
''sympathy,  and  the  conduct  of  Lord 
^  M oira  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  on  all  oc- 
^  casions  of  real  national  importance  are 
*  ever  actively  to  be  found  at  their  post, 
^  is  entitled  to  our  best  commendatlions. 
^  In  the  Hou^e  of  Lords,  notwithstanding 
^  some  observations  from  Lords  Grenville 
^  and  Grey,  to  the  justice  or  necessity  of 
■^  which  we  can  by  no  means  subscribe, 
'  f  the  question  of  adjottrjunent  was  carried 


Such  language  as  this,  Sir>  is  endured  in 
the  Morning  Post,  because  that  paper  is 
in  the  habit  of  lending  its  support  to 
Minister?,  -and  no  one  of  those  members 
who,  upon  other  occasions,  have  dis- 
covered such  a  lively  regard  for  the  credit 
and  dignity  of  the  House,  considered  this 
as  a  case  deserving  of  their  notice.  For 
my  own  part.  Sir,  I  do  not  feel  at  alj  hurt 
by  st^ch  expressions  of  the  Morning  Post. 
Of  me,,  that  paper  is  at  alj  times  at  li- 
berty to  fcpeak  in  whatever  way  it  pleases. 
All  I  ask  is,  that  the  Attorney  General 
and  those  gentlemen  who  are  so  trem- 
blingly alive  to  the  heinous  nature  of 
libels  in  some  instances,  .will  practise 
something  like  impartiality  in  their  se- 
lection. If  ■  they  are  actuated  by  the 
purest  of  motives;  if  their  object*  in  the 
prosecution  of  libels  i%  solely  their  regard 
for  the  state,  a  respect  for  public  decency 
and  the  preservation  bonorum  morum,  how 
happens  it.  Sir,  that  these  considerations 
never  affect  them  but  when  theperson  of- 
fending differs  in  politics  from  the  Minis* 
ter  of  the  day  ? 

I  fear.  Sir,  I  have  already  trespassed 
too  long  upon  the  indulgence  of  the 
House.  I  hope  I  bave  said  enough  to 
convince  the  House  of  the  exorbitancy 
of  the  power  exercised  by  the  Attorney 
General.    I  call  for  the  prodiictioa  of  the 
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Papers  upon  these  three  diitinct  grounds: 
Ist,  That  even  if  the  lew  had  not  been 
ftUered,  the  Mate  of  things  being  altered, 
the  Privilege  ought  to  be  investigated: 
2ndly,  That  the  law  haTing  been  al* 
leredC  inquiry  is  thereby  rendered  more 
necessary,  and  particularly  as  the  altera- 
tion has  been  introduced  by  the  Attorney 
General  himself:  Sdly,  That  the  House 
may  examine  whether  what  I  have  as- 
serted be  true ;  namely,  that  the  proceed- 
ing by  Information  has  been  exercised 
vexatiously  and  partially.  I  shall  now 
conclude  with  moving,  '*  For  an  Account 
'*  of  all  Prosecutions  for  Libel  by  In  forma- 
**  tion  ex  Q^'cio  since  the  l&t  of  January 
"  1801,  together  with  all  proceedings  had 
^  thereupon,  specifying  the  dates  of  Hhe 
*'  publicaCSon  ot  the  said  alleged  L^iels, 
"  and  of  the  proceedings  bad  upon  each 
"  respectively." 

The  Attometf  Gtnertd  rose,  and  said,  that 
though  the  noble  lord  had  not  expreMly 
called  in  question  the  right  of  the  indivf. 
dual  holding  the  office  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  fin,  to  institute  a  criminal  pro- 
cess by  filing  Informations  ex<^cio,  yet 
the  vir  hole  drilt  and  bearing|k>f  bis  argument, 
alid  the  great  object  of  the  motion  with 
which  he  hnd  concluded,  were  directed 
against  that  right.  For  himself,  he  had 
no  hesitation  to  say,  that  he  wpuld  be  the 
last  man  to  contend,  that,  if  an  officer  in 
'his  situation  should  so  far  lose  sight  of  his 
doty,  as  to  act  upon  the  right  legally  and 
constitutionally  vested  in  him.  in  a  partial 
manner,  or  to  the  injury  and  oppression  hf 
individuals  whose  political  principles 
might  be  obnoxious  to  him,  he  ought  not 
to  be  as  responsible  as  if  his  conduct  was 
wholly  illegal.  But  while  admitting  the  re- 
sponsibility under  which  he  acted,  he  trust- 
ed,! hat  heshould  experience  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  in  repelling  the  charges 
which  had  been  thus  groondjessly  brought 
against  him;  and  he  was  confident  he 
should  be  able  to  satisfy  every  hon.  mem- 
ber who  heard  him,  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  power  he  posses<ed  he  had  not  so 
misconducted  himself  as  to  render  it  ne» 
cessary  for  parliament  to  interfere,  to  mo- 
dify or  restrain  the  power  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  he  most  remark,  that 
he  was  persuaded,  that  the  noble  lord 
himself,  would  do  him  the  josti<e  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  no  official  impediment 
bad  been  thrown  in*  his  way  from  any 
ijnarter,  to  prerent  his  obtaining  the  Inllest 
infonnstion  on  the  subject  of  his  motion. 
Mot  only  bad  thn  tuM^  lord  had  the  no* 


ctn,  to  which  he  was  entMod,  to  the  re^ 
cords  of  tho  office,  but  insferactions  had 
been  given  to  the  different  officers  to  la« 
cilitate  hts  inqniries,  and  to  save  him  front 
the  nnavoidaible  tnabarraiimant  which 
the  multiplicity  of  docmnenta  might  other- 
wise have  occasioned,  by  directing  his  atten- 
tion tothose  papers  particularly,  from  which 
he  could  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  io* 
formation.  Under  these  circomstanceo 
and  by  such  official  assistance  the  nobln 
lord  hiad  qualified  himself  to  lay  before  th« 
House  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number 
of  Informations  which  had  been  filed  ex 
(^cio,  by  him  (the  Attorney-General) 
during  the  last  three  years,  from  which 
statement  the  noble  lord  infeired,  thai 
there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  the  power 
entriisted  to  him  had  been  improperly 
used  ;  and  that  the  House  was  called  upon 
io  enter  into  a  further  investigation  of 
the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  accusation  advanced  against 
him  was  not  founded  in  •  fact.  Many  of 
the  topics  in  which  the  noble  lord  had  in* 
dulged  had  no  immediate  bearing  on  the 
Subject  before  the  House  ;  although  they 
might  be  calculated  to  shew  that  the 
ordmary  proceedings  of  the  law  required 
correction.  If  such  were  the  opinion  of 
the  noble  lord,  and  if  he  conceived  that 
the  legislature  ought  to  interfere,  the  sab* 
ject  was  one  which  he  should  distinctly 
introduce;  but,  he  must  repeat,  it  had  no 
connection  with  the  present  question. 

The  noble  lord  had  charged  him  with 
many  acts  of  harshness  and  severity  to- 
wards those  offenders,  against  whom  in 
his  official  character  he  had  felt  it  his  duty" 
to  file  criminal  Informations.  But  how, 
he  would  ask,  had  this  accusation  been 
borne  out  by  the  facts  ?  It  was  true,  that 
the  noble  lord  asserted  that  the  influence* 
of  the  crown  had  been  used  against  those 
individuals  who  bad  been  prosecuted  for 
libels;  but  he  desired  the  noble  lorfl,  or 
any  one  who  bad  been  an  observer  of  bis 
proceedings  since  his  accession  to  office, 
to  say,  that  in  one  single  case  there  had 
been  any  exercise  of  the  influence  of  men 
in  power,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  aganast 
whom  it  had  been  his  doiy  to  institute 
prosecutions  for  libel.  On  the  contrary 
be  was  confident  it  would  be  found,  that 
every  prosecution  of  that  nature  had  been 
conducted  with  the  greatest  Menity.  In- 
deed he  was  happy  to  say,  because  in  th« 
declaration  was  included  a  just  character 
of  the  constitution  and  feelings  of  the 
cottstry,  thai  no  man  standing  in  his  sitoa- 
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tion-r-however  bold  his  dispotiiion^— how- 
ever strong  his  nerves — however  wicked 
his  incUnation*  dare  so  much  abuse  the 
power  .vested  in  him,  as  not  to*  give  an 
oiTender  prosecuted  by4be  crown  as  great 
advantages,  or  greater  advantages  in  his 
defence  than  any  ordinary  criminal  pos- 
sessed. Were  any  prosecutions  so  closely 
watche4  as  those  commenced  by  Attorn ies- 
6eneral  ?  Were  there  any  individuals 
whose  conduct  excited  such  careful  ^nd 
curious  inquiry,  if  they  exceeded  the 
just  limits  of  their  power  f  Was  zeal 
or  ability  wanted  to  detect  their  errors  ? 
Were  they  even  allowed  the  ordinary  ex- 
cuse of  human  infirmity  for  any  wrong 
which  they  might  commit ;  It  had  indeed 
been  thrown  out  by  the  noble  ]ord,.al» 
though  he  had  saved  him  (the  Attorney- 
General)  personally  from  the  necessity  of 
repelling  the  accusation,  that  the  paJtry 
dirty  fees  of  ofiice  might  be  an  induce- 
ment to  those  who  held  the  situation  of 
Attorney- General,  ta  prefer  proceeding  in 
cases  of  libel  by  Information  rather  than 
by  indictment.  He  really  forgot  at  that 
moment  whether  the  fee  to  an  Attorney- 
General  was  6s.  Sd.  or  13s,  ^d.  but  in 
either  case  he  w6uld  not  condescend  to 
defend  those  who  might  be  placed  in  that 
situation  from  the  imputation  of  being  iq- 
iluenced  by  any  unworthy  considerations 
of  personal  emolument,  still  less  by  the 
amount  of  the  fee  he  had  just  st^ited. 

With  respect  to  the  insinuation  thrown 
out  thus  generally  by  the  noble  lord,  he 
was  at  no  loss  to  trace  the  cause,  to  which 
be  w^s  indebted  for  the  observation  that 
conveyed  it. — He  was  perfectly  aware 
that  the  noble  lord  had  thrown  it  out,  be- 
cause  on  the  trial  of  Cobbett  he  had  im* 
puted  to  the  defendant,  that  he  was  in- 
flqenced  by  a  coujiideratlon  of  the  profits 
of  his  paper  to  pursue'  the  course  which 
be  had  adopted.  By  no  candid  mind, 
however,  could  the  two  cases  be  thought 
to  resemble.  A  nobleman  whose  heart 
beat  so  high  with  honourable  feelipg  as 
that  of  the  noble  lord,  could  hardly  think, 
because  in  a  case  of  a  periodical  publica* 
tion,  he  (the  Attorney -General)  had  been 
called  on  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to 
make  the  observations  which  he  had  made, 
that,  therefore,  it  was  fair  to  bring  the  two 
cases  under  comparison.  Sure  he  was,  that 
there  was  n<>  man  sitting  in  that  House, 
and  possessed  of  a  liberal  sentiment,  who 
would  perceive  any  likeness  between  them. 

Another  circumstance  of  ailed ged  hard- 
ship bad  been  much  dwelt  on  and  forcibly 


pressed  by  the  noble  lord.  The  noble 
lord  had  stated  that  these  criminal  infor- 
mations were  made  peculiarly  the  engines 
of  oppression,  because  no  time  which 
might  elapse  after  the  filiiig  of  the  infor- 
mation could  prevent  the  institution  of 
such  a  prosecution,  and,  therefore,  that, 
whenever  a  libel  had  been  published,  it 
was  always  open  to  the  Attorney-General 
to  prosecute  the  offender,  at  how  consi- 
derable  a  period  soever  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence.  Now  he  would 
ask  whether  there  was  a  single  member  in 
that  House,  who,  on  the  noble  lord's 
making  this  statement,  did  not  believe  that 
criminal  informations  had  been  in  the 
manner  described,  filed  for  state  libels? 
Was  the  observation  intelligible,  unlets  it 
was  jntended  to  imply,  that  after  a  lapse 
of  time,  he  (the  Attorney-General)  had  op* 
pressively  exercised  the  power  entrusted 
to  him  tor  the  prosecution  of  offenders  ? 
The  House  would  scarcely  credit  the 
statement  of  the  fact  therefore,  that  after 
a  term  had  elapsed  from  the  publica- 
tion of  a  libel,  in  no  single  instance  had  an 
information  been  filed  by  him  against  an 
offender  of  that  description  !  Oilenders  of 
other  .  descriptions  Ke  might  have  pro- 
secuted, at  periods  more  distant  from  the 
commission  of  the  offence  ;  but,  with  re- 
spect to  the  kind  of  offences  alluded  to  by 
the  noble  lord,  he  had  never  allowed  a 
longer  ti^me  to  intervene  between  the  dis- 
covery of  the  offence  ahd  the  filing  of  the 
information  than  what  was  required  for  the 
mcessary  legal  preparation*  Let  the 
noble  lord  bring  a  direct  charge  on  this 
subject,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  meet 
it  y — nay  more,  to  shew  to  the  satisfaction 
of  that  House  and  of  the  country,  that  if 
he  had  been  guilty  of  any  breach  of  duty 
in  the  execution  of  his  ofiice,  it  was  on  the 
side  of  lenience  and  not  in  the  exercise  of 
oppression. 

Another  ofthe  accusations  made  by  the 
noble  lord  applied  rather  to  the  general 
administration  of  the  law  on  the  subject 
than  to  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his 
particular  office.  The  noble  lord  asserted 
that,  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  informa- 
tion for  a  libel  had  not  the  privilege  of 
praying  a  iaics.  But  if  he  had  the  power 
of  pray  ihg  a  tales,  the  prosecutor  would  as 
in  other  cases  always  be  enabled  to  with- 
draw the  record ;  and  thus  the  same  effect 
would  be  produced-  The  noble  lord  had 
thought  proper  to  descant  very  largely  on 
the  nature  of  special  juries.  He  had  as- 
serted that  special  jurors  were  selected 
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by  an  .officer  of  the  crown-^that  they 
made  ioterest  to  serve — that  their  serTice 
was  locrattTe,  and  that  they  would  take 
care  not  to  return  a  Terdict  unpalatable  to 
the  crown,  lest  they  tohouid  oflend  the 
officer  who  selected,  and  be  rejected  by 
him  on  subsequent  occasions.  The  noble 
lord  however  had  stated  all  this  without 
.  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fact.  The 
officer  to  whom  he  alluded  was  no  more 
voder  the  controol  of  the  crown  than 
the  judges  were.  Would  not  the  House 
suppose  from  the  statement  of  the  noble 
lord,  that  this  officer  was  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  that  he  would 
therefore  act  under  the  apprehension  of 
displeasing  the  crown  ?  Yet  the  fact  was, 
that  the  officer  was  appointed  for  life ; 
t^at  he  had  as  firm  a  title  to  his  place  as 
the  Judges  had  to  their  exalted  offices; 
and,  as  he  had  before  observed,  that  he 
was  no  more' under  the  influence  of  the 
crown  than  the  Judges  were.  He  owed  it 
to  the  individual  now  in  possession  of  that 
place  to  declare,  that  a  more  honourable 
man  did  not  exist;  and  he  was  persuaded, 
that  no  one  would  feel  pnore  sensibly,  the 
imputation  that  he  could  be  capable  of 
dealing  partially  between  the  crown  and 
the  person  accused.  Nor  was  the  noble 
lord  more  correct  in  saying,  that  the 
Special  Jurors  were  selected  by  this  officer. 
I'hey  were  taken  from  the  freeholderV 
book.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  constable 
of  each  parish^  to  return  the  names  of  the 
freeholders  in  that  parish  ;  and  these  se- 
veral lists  were  collected  in  one  book. 
The  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  ofEcer 
in  question  was,  to  let  no  one  know  where 
be  opened  the  book  and  began  to  take 
names,  lest  that  knowledge  should  lead  to 
such  contrivances  as  he  was  sure  from 
what  the  noble  lord  had  said,  he  wished 
should  be  avoided.  Opening  the  book, 
therefore,  in  diflerent  parts^  and  without 
communicating  any  information  to  either 
of  the  parlies,  he  took  48  names;  which 
names  were  given  to  the  parties,  wJio  at- 
tended on  a  future  day,  and  had  each  al- 
ternately the  privilege  of  striking  out  a 
name,  until  the  number  was  reduced  to 
24— This  list  of  24  names  was  returned  to 
the  court,  and  from  it  12  individuals  were 
^rawn  to  try  the  cause.  A  more  impartial 
course  pf  proceedings,  from  first  to  last, 
could  not  be  conceived  ;  and  he  trustedjL 
therefore,  that  the  House  would  not  con- 
sider the  loose  and  unfounded  assertions 
of  the  noble  lord,  as  a  sufficicdit  ground  for 
acceding  to  his  motion. 


With  respect  to  the  law  and  the  admi# 
nistration  of  the  law  in  matters  of  libel, 
the  noble  lord  had  gone  into  a  long  and 
elaborate  statement  of  a  great  number  of 
cases  which  had  occurred  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  tht 
House  that  different  judgments  had  been 
pronounced  by  different  judges,  and  even 
by  the  same  judge  in  different  cases  in 
matters  of  libel.  Into  the  discussion  of  Ihia 
subject  it  was  quite  impossible  to  enter» 
without  a  more  extensive  knowledge,  and 
a  more  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
various  cases.  It  was  enough  for  him 
to  say,  that  this  part  of  the  general  sub- 
ject was  not  before  the  House,  nor  did  it 
arise  in  any  way  from  the  alledged  undue 
exercise  of  his  power  at  attorney -general. 
This,  however,  he  would  declare,  that* 
making  every  allowance  which  ought  ta 
be  made  for  human  infirmity,  he  was  sa- 
tified  that  the  same  steady  principle  of 
justice  had  actuated  all  the  learned  judges 
to  whose  conduct  the  noble  lord  had  al- 
luded. Speaking;  of  judgments  for  libels, 
which  he  termed  severe  beyond  measure^ 
the  noble  lord  referred  by  way  of  con* 
trast,  to  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  lord 
chief  justice  Holt.  He  was  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  noble  lord  would  look 
back  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  King'a 
Bench  on  the  offenders  of  that  time,  he 
would  find  the  learned  and  upright  judge 
whom  he  had  mentioned,  expressing  hit 
opinion,  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  li- 
bellers of  his  day  calleJ  for  the  utmost 
severity  of  punishment ;  and  that  in  fact, 
his  judgments  were,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  not  more  lenient  than  those  which 
the  noble  lord  had  so  pointedly  condemn- 
ed. He  would  particularise  some  of  the 
judgments  to  which  he  alluded,  were  he 
not  anxious  not  to  intrude  unnecessarily 
on  the  time  of  the  House.  He  would  sa- 
tisfy hioiself,  therefore,  with  stating  the 
fact  generally,  and  challenging  the  noble 
lord  to  contradict  it  if  he  couid. 

Amongst  the  many  cases  contained  in 
his  studious  enumeration,  of  what  he 
thought  proper  to  designate  as  severe  sen- 
tences, the  noble  lord  nad  adverted  to  the 
sentence  of  three  years  imprisonment  pass* 
ed  on  Hart  and  White,  which  the  noble 
lord  asserted  was  for  a  single  libel.— (Lord 
Folkestone  said  across  the  table,  that  he 
had  observed  it  was  for  two'  libels.) — He 
did  not  hear  the  noble  lord  say  so  before* 
If  he  did  say  so,  it  had  escaped  his  ear. 
What  he  had  understood  him  in  his  speech 
to  have  repreiented  waf,  that  the  sentence 
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of  three  years  imprisonment  had  been  in- 
flicted on  those  persons  for  ihe  publica- 
tion of  a  single  libel.  There  were  how- 
ever two  libels,  and  they  were  of  a  yery 
gross  nature.  He  was  persuaded  that 
those  who  looked  at  the  libels  of  which 
these  individuals  were  convicted«^who 
loQked  to  the  conduct  of  the  individuals 
themselves*  and  who  then  reverted  to  the 
judgments  of  the  courts,  in  times  which 
had  been  called  "  the  good  times  of  the 
law  and  of  the  constitution/'  would  see  no 
ground  ibr  accusing  the  judges  of  ti^e  pre- 
sent day  of  overstepping  their  power,  or 
of  exefciaing  their  authority  with  rigour. 
The  noble  lord  indeed  had  declared  that 
It  was  a  mockery  to  say,  that  persons,  si- 
tuated as  those  were,  whose  case  he  had 
been  just  considering,  might  have  the  be- 
nefit of  a  writ  of  error;  because  there  was 
such  a  long  string  of  cases  pending  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  a  very  considerable 
time  must  elapse  before  that  writ  of  error 
could  be  argued.  How  happened  it  that 
the  noble  lord  forgot  to  accompany  this 
assertion  with  the  statement  that  the  indi- 
viduals, Messrs.  Hart  aod  White,  did  ac- 
tually bring  a  writ  of  error  into  the  House 
of  Lords ;  that,  being  a  criminal  case,  im- 
mediate attention  was. paid  to  it;  that 
other  pending  matters  were  made  to  give 
way  to  it ;  and  thai  the  subject  was  taken 

'  into  consideration  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  ?  Surely  it  was  not  the  ob- 
ject of  the  noble  lord  and  could  not  \^e  his 
wish  to  intimate,  that  the  criminal  law 
was  administered  with  more  severity  than 
it  really  was.  He  confessed  his  wonder 
therefore,  that  to  the  declaration  that  a 
writ  of  error,  to  persons  in  the  situation  of 
Hart  and  White,  held  out  the  semblance, 
but  not  the  substance  of  advantage,  the 
noble  lord  had  not,  with  the  case  fresh  in 
his  memory,  added  that  that  case  was  an 
exception  to  his  general  remark. 

)n  the  course  of  his  speech,  the  noble 

'  lord  had  most  strenuously  contended  that 
the  situation  of  offenders  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  very  much  aggravated  by  the 
Bill  which  he  (the  Attorney  Qeneraf)  had 
had  the  honour  to  introduce  into  the  noose 
three  years  ago;  and  that  by  that  Bill 
he  had  assumed  the  power— not  merely  of 
filing  informations  for  libel  against  whom 
he  pleased— 4nit,  having  filed  such  infer* 
mations,  of  casting  any  one  of  his  Majes* 
tv's  subjects  into  prison  unless  he  found 
^e  bail  reauired  for  his  subsequent  ap« 

Karance. — Now  really  when  the  noble 
rd  had  anerted  thia^  ne  for  his  part  tap« 


posed  it  was  a  slip;  and  that  the  noble 
lord  did  not  mean  to  convey  that  which 
his  words  necessarily  implied.  Bat  when 
to  this  the  noble  lord  added,  that  by  this 
act  of  parliament,  he  (the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral) had  under  his  controul  the  liberty 
of  every  subject  of  the  realm,  against 
whom  he  misht  choose  to  file  a  criminal 
information  for  libel,  he  was  at  length 
satisfied  there  had  been  no  mistake.  The 
House  would  judge  of  the  fact.  The  Act 
alluded  to  gave  to  the  Attorney  General 
no  such  power  as  that  ascribed  to  it.  It 
gave  to  the  judges  of  the  land  the  power 
to  be  used  at  discretion  (a  discretion  which 
they  would  of  course  always  exercise  with 
all  due  reference  to  every  circumstance 
of  the  case),  to  hold  such  persons  to  bail 
as  they  might  think  proper.  Instead  of 
his  having  the  power  to  do  this  without 
affidavits  (as  alleged  by  the  noble  lord), 
the  judges  of  the  land  could  not  exercise 
the  power  but  on  a  case  made  out  before 
them  by  affidavits. 

Thus  much  he  had  felt  it  necessary  to 
say  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  and  the  powers  it  conferred*  He  should 
in  the  next  place  beg  leave  to  submit  an 
observation  or  two  upon  the  manner  in 
which  these  powers  had  been  exercised. 
If  the  House  were  to  judge  from  the 
candid  statement  of  the  noble  lord  they 
would  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  powers 
so  reprobated,  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
unceasing  activity,  and  converted  into  an 
engine  of  intolerable  oppression  and  in- 
justice. What,  however,  must  be  the 
surprise  of  the  House  to  learn  that  only  a 
single  instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  au* 
tbority  had  occurred  since  the  passing  of 
the  Act.  He  should  state  it  to  the  House, 
and  leave  them  to  judge  of  its  propriety. 

A  person,  against  whom  an  information 
was  pendin|^  for  a  libel,  had  the  audacity* 
while  such  information  was  pending  and 
before  his  trial,  to  publish  a  second  edition 
of  the  same  libel.  The  case  was  laid  be* 
fore  Mr*  Justice  Le  Blanc  on  affidavit, 
Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc  thought  fit  to  hold 
the  person  to  bail,  and  he  was  held 
accordingly.  While  he  was  on  thil 
•abject,  be  thought  it  necessary  to  state, 
that  the  Act  in  question  gave  to  the 
judges  of  the  land  no  power  which  was 
not  vested  in  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  - 
a  Secretary  of  State,  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act.  If  the  noble  lord  would  revert 
to  the  reign  of  the  late  kinff,  he  would 
find  many  instances  in  which  Justices  of 
Peace  had  caused  persoiu  charged  with 
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•editions  libels  to  be  arrested,  and  bound 
them  over  to  appear  in  the  Court  pf  King's 
Bench^  there  to  await  the  event  of  any  in- 
formation or. indictment  against  them  for 
the  said  libels.  This  was  not  therefore  a 
new  power :  it  had  been  before  exercised 
by  magistrates  of  an  inferior  description. 
Lon^  indbed  before  he  had  broogbt  the 
Bill  into  the  House  so  far  back  as  1804*^ 
it  had  been  introduced  by  lord  Ellen- 
borough  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  an 
Amendment  to  a  Bill  from  the  Commons; 
and  this  Amendment  had  been  aftenwurds 
withdrawn  in  the  Commons,  not  from  any 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  enact- 
n»ent  itself*  but  on  an  observation  from  the 
Chair  which  related  solely  to  an  informality 
in  the  mode  of  proceeding.  What  he  had 
BOW  stated,  he  trusted  would  be  iully  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  House  with  respect 
as  well  to  the  history  as  to  the  merits  of 
Xhii  measure,  which  had  been  with  so  much 
candour  and  justice  converted  by  the 
noble  lord  into  a  ground  of  accusation 
against  him. 

After  having  pressed  with  all  the  force 
and  ability  w^tch  so  peculiarly  distin- 

Suish  his  lordship  this  general  topic  which 
ad  no  bearing  on  the  subject  before  the 
House,  the  noble  lord  a[t  length  came  'to 
that  which  was  the  point  actually  under 
discussion,  namely,  the  supposition  that  he 
(the  Attorney- General)  had  unduly  and 
with  partiality  exercised  the  authority  en- 
trusted to  him.  The  charge  distinctly 
made  was,  that  he  had  conducted  himself 
oppressively  and  partially.  The  noble 
loid  therefore,  havmg  produced  the  num- 
ber of  criminal  infurmations  for  libel  filed 
by  him  during  the  last  tllree  years;  and 
having  shewn  that  those  informations 
were  more  numerous  than  they  bad  been  in 
the  three  preceding  years,  had  thence 
inferred,  that  there  was  reason  to  suspect 
the  power  of  filing  them,  had  been  impro- 
perly exercised.  He  wished  the  House 
here  to  observe,  that  the  same  opportu- 
nitias  which- enabled  the  noble  lord  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  informations  filed, 
enabled  him  also  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  libel^  for  which  they  were  filed. 
He  was  sure  that  the  diligence,  the  zeal, 
and  the  curiosity  of  mind  for  which  the 
noble  lord  was  so  eminently  distinguished 
must  have  also  induced  him  to  examine 
the  nature  of  the  libels.  Not  a  word, 
however,  did  the  noble  lord  say  on  that 
subject.  He  yet  thought  that  the  House 
would  not  deal  so  harshly  with  an  officer 
iM>mpel)ed  to  exercise  su^h  invidious 
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powers  as  those  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
exercise,  as  to  conclude,  that  because  the 
number  of  informations  increased,  the  in- 
formations were  necessarily  improper.  If 
a  greater  number  of  libels  were  published 
within  a  certain  period,  than  during  any 
former  period  of  a  similar  extent,  an  At- 
torney-General would  neglect'  his  doty, 
unless  he  increased  the  number  of  his 
prosecutions,  in  proportion.  The  noble 
lord  knew  very  well,  it  had  been  relied 
on  by  the  person  from  whom  he  had  bor-' 
rowed  a  great  part  of  his  accusations — ^it 
had  been  relied  on  by  Hart  and  White  in 
their  defence««p4t  had  been  relied  on  by 
the  two  Hunts--»that  publications  of  a  na* 
tore  similar  to  iheirr  had  been  passed  over 
on  former  occasions  unnoticed.  In  what 
a  situation  therefore  was  he  placed  !  If  he 
abstained  from  prosecutions  he  might  bn 
accused  of  holding  out  impunity  to  future 
offenders;  if  he  prosecuted,  he  was  then 
charged  with  unbecoming  and  oppressive 
severity.  When  the  noble  lord  stated  that 
4*2  persons  had  been  prosecuted  for  libels 
during  the  last  three  years,  he  ought  to 
have  added  that  the  number  of  libels  pro- 
secuted, was  only  1 8 ;  several  persons 
having  been  prosecuted  for  tba  same  libel 
copied  into  different  publications.  When 
it  was  considered  that  there  were  52  dif- 
ferent newspapers  published  in  London, 
some  every  day,  some  once  a  week,  some 
twice  a*week,  and  some  three  times  a- 
week;  and  that  altogether,  near  200  pub* 
lications  were  thus  issued  from  the  press  ot 
the  metropolis  every  week,  it  would  not 
appear  surprising  that  thb  necessity  of  in« 
stituting  prosecutions  for  libels  should  have 
greatly  increased. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  eighteen  libels 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  prosecu- 
tion, he  had  to  inform  the  House,  that 
eleven  of  them  had  either  been  proved  be- 
fore  a  Jury,  or  judgment  on  them  had  been 
sufiered  to  go  by  default.  On  one,  tiM 
defendant  had  been  acquitted;  and  he 
(the  Attorney  General)  had  '  in  conse- 
quence withdrawn  the  record  of  the  next 
on  the  paper,  and  had  not  brought  it  to 
trial.  Three  of  the  defendants  had  in- 
serted satisfactory  apologies  in  their  news« 
papers,  and  he  had  dropped  the  prosecu- 
tions in  consequence.  He  had  filed  an 
information  against  the  author  of  the  In* 
dependent  Whig,  for  a  libel  on  the  Duke 
of  York,  long  alter  the  investigation  of  his 
royal  highness's  conduct  bad  terminated  % 
but  on  a  representation  that  the  libel  Was 
inserted  without  the -pub  Usher's  knowledge 
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-—that  he  was  in;  iafirmr  healllu—tbat  the 
imprisonmeiH  ke  was  already  enduring 
pressed  heavily  npon  him-— and  ibat  an 
extension  of  it  would  be  a  most  grievous 
suffering,  he  had  consented  to  drop  tbe 
prosecution,  on  a  proper  apolosy  being 
made.     One  case  was  now  pending,  but 
not  ripe  for  trial.     In  two  cases  connected 
with  9isyor  Hogan's  pamphlet,    he  had 
dropped     the    prosecutions*   for    reasons 
whicb,    he    was   persuaded,    the    House 
would  not  cotndemn.    The  noble  lord  had 
a,UQ  asserted,  that  some  prosecutions  bad 
been  dropped  because  the  persons  against 
whom  the  informations    had    been  filed 
changed  sides  in  politics.    To  what  the 
noble  lord  alluded  he  sincerely  professed 
that  he  had  not  the  most  remote  idea« 
The  assertion   was   utterly  incapably  of 
being  answered,  because  it  was  utterly 
unlnti^Uigible.    He  had  been  charged  by 
the  noble  lord  with  proceeding  partiall}*- 
in  the  case  of  the  Morning  Post.    Haying 
found  when  he  came  into  office  a  prose- 
cution pending  against  the  Morning  Post 
for  a  libel  (which  libel  the  noble  lord  ac- 
knowledged be  thought  would  have  been 
fetter  passed  over  in  the  first  instance), 
the  noble  lord  asserted  that  instead  of  pro- 
secuting he  had  entered  a  noli  fn-osegui.^^ 
This  was  not  the  fact;   the  proceeding 
{lad  been  instituted  towards  tbe  close  of 
1S06,  by  his  learned  friead  who  preceded 
htm  in  office.    An  application  had  been 
made  to  his  learned  friend,  by  a  friend  of 
the  editor  of  the  paper,  to  stay  proceed* 
ings  on  giving  up  the  author.    For  a  con- 
aidbrable  time  after  he  fibe  Attodrney  Ge- 
neral) came  into  office,  he  heard  nothing 
of  the  prosecution.     He  was  then  informed 
by  the  solicitor  for  the  Transport  Board, 
against  which  Board  the  libel  had  been 
written,  that  a  Mr.  Jevers  had  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  person  who  sent  the  ar- 
ticle to  tbe  office  of  the  Morning  Post. 
He  was  also  informed  that  this  was  not 
considered  sufficient,  and  that  then  Mr. 
Jevers.gave  up  the  name  of  capt.  Roach, 
as  the  au^r  of  the  article.  '  He  was  also 
informed  that  capt.  Roach  was  no^in  Eng- 
land, having  been  abr^d  when  the  pro- 
secution was  commenced ;  of  course,  this 
business  being  connected  with  the  Trans- 
port Board,  passed  under  the  notice  of  the 
'  counsel  for  the  Admiralty,  and  the  consi- 
deration of  steps  proper  to  be  taken  was  in 
fact  committed  to  Mr.  Jervis  and  himself. 
The  advice  they  gave  was,  "  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  defer  determining  what  was 
fit  to  be  doqe,  until  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
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gation  iibonld  be  proved  by  tbe  result  of 
the  indictment  against  captain  Roach,  on 
the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Jevers;  and  if  the 
prosecution  should  fail  against  Captain 
Roach,  then  to  bring  it  against  the  other." 
This  he  could  assure  the  House,  was  the 
first  and  the  last  which  he  knew  of  the 
matter.  He  had  since,  however,  upon  in- 
quiry, learned  that  captain  Roach  (who 
was  a  most  meritorious  officer)  had  made 
a  representation  to  the  Transport  Boards 
by  wluch  they  had  been  very  much  sof* 
tened,  although  a  differcfnce  existed  about 
a  public  apology,  which  capt.  Roach  de- 
clined \o  make.  Soon  after  capt.  Roacb 
was  again  sent  on  foreign  service,  and 
there  the  matter  rested  for  the  present. 
He  put  it  to  the  House,  therefore,  whether 
he  had  evinced  any  partiality  in  this  pro- 
ceeding. Adverting  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  noble  lord,  with  pespect  to  the  libel  in 
two  country  papers,  and  in  the  Statesman, 
against  the  Commissioners  of  the  Property 
tax,  in  Lancashire,  he  observed  that  he 
bad  stayed  the  prosecution  against  the 
two  country  editors,  on  their  giving  up 
the  author  of  the  libel.  Collier,  against 
whom  a  prosecution  was  now  pending; 
and  that  he  had  persevered  in  the  prose- 
cution of  Mr.  Lovell,  because,  to  the  copy 
of  the  libel,  he  had  added  a  most  aggra- 
vated commentary.  He  had  thus  replied 
to  the  principal  remarks  made  by  the 
noble  lord.  -^The  charge  against  him  was, 
that  he  had  used  the  power,  which  was 
meant  only  to  curb  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
its  liberty.  He  appealed  to  the  candour 
of  the  House,  whether  there  were  any 
symptoms  to  that  effect  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  publications  that  issued  from  the 
press  ?  Could  they  for  a  moment  believe, 
that  any  fair  discussion  of  a  political,  a 
moral,  or  a  religious  subject  was  sup- 
pressed, by  any  apprehension  of  a  pro- 
secution on  his  part?  He  trusted  confi- 
dently, therefore,  that  the  House  would 
think  that  the  noble  lord  had  not  laid  9^ 
sufficient  ground  for  his  motion,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  in  his  conduct  which 
called  for  the  interference  of  Parliament 
to  alter  or  restrain  the  power  vested  in 
him,  in  his  official  situation. 

Sir  Prancu  Burdeit  spoke  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — Sir,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  make 
ah  apology  to  the  House  for  troubling 
them  with  any  observations  of  mine,  alter 
the  very  able  and  convincing  statement 
made  by  the  noble  lord,  who  brought 
forward  this  question,  and  after  having 
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heacd  the  very  lane,  defect! rp,  uid  impo'> 
tent  defence  of  the  learned  Attorney  Oe» 
nera),  who  has  jiist  sat  down ;  but  althoogh 
the  reafoning  of  the  noble  lord  eiaads  in 
need  of  no  aid,  and  the  weak  attempt  at 
vindication  of  the  learned  gentleman,  re* 
quires  no  answer,  still  a  sense  of  duty 
will  not  permit  me  to  give  a  silent  vote 
on  so  important  a  question. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  with 
that  dexterity  peculiar  to  his  profession, 
of  which  he  is  so  great  an  ornament,  has 
by  the  studied  construction  of  his  speech, 
carefully  evaded  all  the  strong  points  that 
would  bear  against  him,  and  all  the  ma* 
terial^  parts  of  this. great  question.i  He 
has  cautiously  abstained  from  touching 
upon  any  of  the  leading  points  urged  so 
forcibly  by  the  noble  lord ;  and  by  the 
very  mode  and  conduct  of  his  defence  has 
given  strength  and  validity  to  the  charge. 

Sir,  I  must  confess  myself  greatly  dis- 
appointed at  the  course  pursued  by  the 
learned  gentleman  ;  because  I  did  expect 
from  him  the  benefit  of  much  legal  re* 
search  and  investigation ;  a  profound  ex- 
position and  clear  statement  of  what  is 
called  the  Lawo?  Libel,  and  of  great  con- 
stitutional principles  involved  in  this  ^reat 
constitutional  question.  I  am  also  disap- 
pointed, that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  same 
bench  with  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  long  robe  set  forth  in  full 
array  on  this  occasion,  have  not  given  us 
the  advantage  of  their  great  legal  acquire- 
ments, have  not  thrown  the  least  ray  of 
light  to  illumine  us  in  the'  midst  of  dark- 
ness, or  aftbrded  us  any  information  to 
direct  our  judgment  on  a  subject  of  this 
interesting  and  momentous  nature — a  sub* 
ject  cl|ncerniag  which  so  many  doubts 
are  entertained,  so  much  anxiety  prevails, 
and  with  which  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
so  essential  to  the  freedom  of  the  country, 
IB  so  intimately  connected. 

The  noble  lord«  in  the  manly,  perspicu- 
ous^ and  comprehensive  speech,  by  which 
he  introduced  his  motion,  has  placed  the 
question  on  sound  constitutional  grounds, 
and  established  his  case  by  authority,  by 
law,  and  by  argument ;  leaving  us  no 
alternative,  but  either  palpably  to  abandon 
our  duty,  or  to  accede  to  his  motion; 
unless  resisted  by  much  more  powerful 
reasons  than  any  that  have  hitherto  been 
advanced.  The  manner  in  which  the 
noble  lord  has  considered  this  subject, 
proves  the  industry  with  which  be  has  in- 
vestigated it,  and  the  variety  and  extent 


of  the  information  he  has  obtained.    A 
statement  so  clear  and  direct  seethed  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of   being  mis- 
understood..    It  is,  therefore,  Che  more 
surprising   that  the    learned    gentleman 
should  have  represented  the  noble  lord's 
argument  as  in  no  degree  tending  to  ques- 
tion the  legality  of  the  power  assumed  by 
the  Attorney  General  in  filing  Ex  Officio 
Informations.    Nothing  can  be  more  erro- 
neous and  incorrect,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion, than  the  learned  gentleman's  mis- 
conception and  consequent  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  argument  of  the  noble  lord ; 
who,  so  far  from  admitting,  as  stated  by 
the  learned  gentleman,  thelegality  of  that 
power   so    exercised,  has    so  emctuall^ 
contended,  throughout  the  whole  of  hts 
speech,  that  such  a  proposition  cannot,  , 
even  by  implication^  be  deduced  from  any 
part  oiMthe  argument,  still  less  be  founded 
on  any  positive  admission  of  the  noble 
lord.    On  the  contrary,  the  whole  force 
and  tenor  of  all  his  reasoning  went  di- 
rectly to  establish  the  very  reverse  of  this 
admission,    though    from   that    modesty 
usually  accompanying  unassuming  merit, 
he  contented  himself  with  stating  the  law 
of  the  case  doubtingly.    But  every  gen- 
tleman who  heard  him,  must  have  evi- 
dently seen,  that  the  impression  upon  his 
own   mind  was    decidedly  against    the 
legality  of  this  power,  which  legality  the 
learned  gentleman  is  pleased  to  state,  as 
having  been  admitted  by  the  noble  lord. 
As,  therefore,  the  noble  lord's  argument 
was  so  clear  and  manifest,  I  did  hope  that 
the  answer  of  the  learned  gentleman  would 
have  been  equally  clear  and  direct  in  com- 
bating it ;  and  that  we  should  have  been 
favoured  with  the    reasoning  of  a  legal 
mind,  interesting  at  least  from  its  inge- 
nuity, even   though  it  might   not    have 
proved  satisfactory  and  conclusive.     So 
tar,  however,  from   gratifying  these  ex- 
pectations ;  so  far  from  meeting  the  case 
fairly  and  broadly,  as  laid  down  by  the 
noble  lord,  both  in  law  and  in  principle, 
the  learned  gentleman,  either  from  mis- 
understanding or  misconstruing  the  noble 
lord's  statement,  has  reduced  this  great 
question  to  a  very  narrow  compass,  and 
left  wholly  unanswered  the  constitutional 
part  of    the   argument,    as  well  as  the 
strongest  parts  of  the  statement,  more  im- 
mediately directed  against  himfeelf. 

Sir,  the  whole  drift  and  undisguised  de- 
sign of  the  noble  lord's  reasoning  was  to 
question  that  which  the  Attorney  General 
presumes  to  have  been  admitted^namely. 
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the  legality  of  his  ill  exercised  power. 
The  motion  was  brought  forward  with  no 
other  Tiew  than  to  expose,  not  merely 
the  abuse  of  a  power  which  might  or 
might  not  be  unconstitutional^  but  the  ex- 
istence of  an  illegal  assumption  of  power, 
the  evils  of  which  bad  been  aggravated 
by  the  lengths  to  which  it  had  been  car- 
ried, and  the  gross  partiality  with  which 
it  had  been  exercised  :  and  yet  the 
learned  gent,  has  not  scrupled,  at  the  out- 
let of  his  speech,  confidently  to  assert,  that 
the  legality  of  Ex  Officio  Informations  by 
Attornies  General  was  assented  to  by  the 
nobje  lord.  But  I  maintain,  and  shall  be 
corrected,  if  I  am  mistaken,  that  the  whole 
tenor  cf  the  noble  lord's  speech  went  to 
establish  directly  the  reverse-— a  speech, 
from  the  soundness  of  its  constitutional 
principles^  from  its  strength  of  argument 
and  fact,  well  deserving  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  and  requiring  a  very 
different  answer  from  that  which  it  has  re- 
ceived. 

The  learned  gent,  appeared  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly angry  at  being  suspected  of. 
being  interested  in  his  feesof  ofl^ce,  though 
the  noble  lord  had  studiously  disclaimed 
fixing  upon  him,  any  such  imputation; 
and  undoubtedly  in  bis  career  of  ambi- 
tion the  actual  fees  are  but  a  very  se- 
condary consideration.  But  that  we  can, 
therefore,  deduce  the  purity,  .the  disin- 
terestedness, and  the  absence  of  motives  of 
filthy  base  Jucre,  or  of  improper  bias  on 
the  mind  of  the  Attorney- General,  is  a 
proposition  too  ridiculous  for  a  moment  to 
admit.  Unquestionably,  6^.  Sd,  and  1 3s,  M. 
fees  are  much  beneath  the  notice  of  a 
gentleman  looking  to  all  the  wealth  and 
honour  the  crown  has  in  its  power  to  be- 
stow. But  how  one  can  suppose  the  mo- 
tives, instigated  by  filthy  lucre,  are  weak 
in  proportion  as  the  temptation  is  strong, 
or  that  the  bias  arising  from  the  hope  of 
immeasurable  gain  should  be  less  power- 
ful than  that, arising  from  the  compara- 
tively trifling  consideration  of  fees,  is  to 
me  quite  incomprehensible. 

The  Attorney  General  is  the  last  man 
who,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  entrusted 
with  great,  or  with  any  discretionary 
power,  and  ought  to  be  the  first  and  the 
most  anxious  to  lay  it  down  and  relieve 
himself  from  a  task,  impossible  to  execute 
.  with  credit  and  reputation.  The  situation 
of  an  Attorney- General  called  upon  to 
act  according  to  the  modern  practice  and 
doctrines  respecting  Libel,  i»,  it  must  be 
allowed,  embarrassing  in  the  extreme :  for 


it  is  impossible  for  him  to  discharge  what 
his  emplbyers  iwill  consider  as  his  doty, 
without  the  laws  under  his  inspection 
being,  in  some  instances,  sbandefoUy  re- 
laxed, and  in.  others  violently  stretched 
beyond  their  tone.  And  to  this  charge  of 
gross  partiality  in  the  exercise  of  his  ille- 
gally assumed  functions,  in  filing  Ex  Of* 
ficio  InformationiB  against  those  writers  hoa<^ 
tile  to  his  administration,  and  withdrawing 
them  when  filed  against  those  supporting 
his  administration— thus  aggravating  the 
hardships  of  those  who  suffer  by  the  im- 
punity of  those  whom  jie  permits  t*  es- 
cape, and  adding  to  the  insecurity  of  all 
by  tl)e  uncertainty  and  capricious  exer- 
cise of  this  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
power-— to  this  most  important  part  ef  the 
charge  against  )iim,  the  learned  genu  has, 
with  lawyer-like  skill,  evaded  making  any 
reply.  Thus  has  the  learned  gent,  passed 
over  altogether  those  points  upon  which 
he  was  seriously  attacked,  and  has  ex- 
haust^ed  alibis  powers  of  defence  in  re- 
butting charges  which  never  were  urged 
against  him.  The  learned  gent,  baa 
thoi^ght  proper  to  suppose,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  charged  him  with  not  having  in- 
stituted his  prosecutions ,Ex  Officio  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  commission  of 
the  supposed  ofience.  No  such  charge 
was  however,  made  by  the  noble  lord, 
though  the  learned  gent,  has  employed 
a  great  part  of  his  speech  in  uselessly  de- 
fending himself  against  it. 

The.question,  as  it  has  been  argued  by 
the  noble  lord,  is  two-fold  : — 1st,  as  to  the 
legality  of  the 'power  claimed  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  filing  £r  Officio  Infor* 
mations  for  libel  : — and  2dly,  as  to  the 
abuse  of  that  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
p/esent  Attorney  General.  The  i|buse  I 
take  to  have  been  clearly  established  by 
the  noble  lord^  because  not  attempted  to 
be  disproved,  nor  even  touched  upon  by 
the  learned  gent  in  his  defence;  nor  that  in- 
quiry agreed  to  be  consented  to,  which  has 
been  moved  by  the  noble  lord,  and  which 
alone  could  vindicate  the  character  of  the 
learned  gent,  if  he  was  conscious  of  being 
free  from  blame.  I  defy  any  man  to  col- 
lect from  the  gentleman's  defence  to  the 
charge  brought  against  him,  a  single  rea- 
son to  justify,  or  even  to  palliate  (for  it 
cannot  be  justified)  the  manner  in  which 
indulgence  has  been  dealt  out  to  some, 
whilst  others  have  been  visited  with  a  vin- 
dictive rigour  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  this  country  since  the  revolution.  This, 
1  repeat,  the'  learned  gent,  has  not  at* 
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tempted  to  answer.  He  has  been  equally 
silent  with  respect  to  many  other  import- 
ant topics  dwelt  upon  by  the  noble  lord, 
especially  that  part  of  the  able  argument 
of  the  noble  lord  on  the  general  question 
of  4vbat  is  miscalled  the  Law  of  Libel. 
This  the  learned  gentleman  ailected  to 
think  hot  necessarily  connected  with  the 
charge  against  himself^  and  has  chosen  to 
consider  as  unquestioned  by  the  noble 
lord.  It  is,  however,  so  much  the  most 
material  part  of  the  ouestion  now  under 
consideration,  and  that  to  which  the 
learned  genu  has  confined  himself  so  com- 
paratively unimportant,  ^that  I  cannot  con- 
sent  thus  to  pass  it  over  in  silence,*  not- 
Yvithstanding  the  presence  of  so  many 
professional  gentlemen,  from  whose  num- 
bers one  might  expect  to  derive  some  ad- 
vantage upon  such  a  question.  As  these 
learned  gentlemen  do  not  appear  inclined 
to  afford  us  any  assistance  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  one  may,  from  their  silence 
perhaps,  not  unjustifiably  suspect,  that 
they  have  nothing  to  advance  in  favour 
of  the  learned  gent,  and  of  his  practice, 
or,  which  is  in  fact  the  case,  that  there  is 
no  law  whatever  on  the  subject.  We, 
however,  are  bound  not  to  omit  consider- 
ing the  whole  of  this  question ;  nor  can 
we  separate  either  part  from  the  other,  if 
we  mean  to  come  to  any  decision  satis- 
factory to  the  feelings  of  the  public. 

The  noble  lord  has  manifestly  shewn, 
that  the  supposed  ofience  called  Libel,  and 
what'is  called  the  law  upon  the  subject, 
but  what  I  shall  call  the  practice,  -  is  of 
itself  novel  in  iu  nature,  borrowed  from 
the  worst  periods  of  our  history,  and  hos- 
tile to  every  principle  of  the  constitution-— 
in  short,  that  the  methods  of  procedure, 
adjudication,  and  punishments  for  libel, 
are  the  growth  of  tyranny  ai\d  usurpa- 
tion; and  whilst  these  doctrines  are  sus- 
ceptible of  the  capricious  interpretations 
which  every  day  exemplifies,  and  the  At- 
torney General  exercises  as  capriciously, 
the  discretionary  and  unconstitutional 
power  claimed  by  him  Ex  Officio,  it  is  a 
farce  to  talk  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 
A  most  wretched  slavery  is  uncertain  law, 
and  I  challenge  all  the  lawyers  in  Eng- 
land to  define  the  law,  as  it  is  improperly 
called,  of  libel  :  and  under  the  present 
nncef'tainty  and  amidst  the  contradicting 
dicta,  diametrically  opposite  to  one  an- 
other, of  the  greatest  judges,  and  even  of 
the  same  judges  on  different  occasions, 
in  this  sea  of  uncertainty  and  contrariety 
of   opinion,  how  can  any  writer  guess 


even  when  he  is  or  is  not  writing  a  libel  ? 
Words  which  he  may  think  the  most  in- 
nocent and  inoffensive,  may  happen  to  be 
most  irritating  to  the  feelings  ~of  some 
susceptible  person ;  or  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral may  differ  m  opinion  with  the  author, 
who,  if  he  does,  is  sure  to  be  severely  pu- 
nished, even  without  trial,  to  the  extent  of 
fine  and  imprisonment.  For  by  the  new 
bill  empowering  the  Attorney  General  to 
hold  to  bail,  or  in  other  words  to  imprison/ 
and  of  the  sufficiency  of  which  bail  he 
is  to  be  the  judge,  by  these  powers  an 
information  filed  £x  Q^'o  subjects  every 
man  who  writes  to  heavy  expence  and  ' 
imprisonment,  at  the  will  of  the  Attorney 
General,  who,  after  all,  may  not  think  fit 
to  bring  him  to  trial— may  keep  the  £r- 
Officio  Information  suspended  over  hir 
head  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  let  it  h\\ 
and  crush  him  whenever  he  pleases;  which 
by  means  of  a  Speeial  Jurv  he  can  hardly 
doubt  of  being  able  to  effect.  If  the  un- 
fortunate author  makes  an  humble  sub- 
mission, and  especially  if  he  places  him- 
self at  mercy  by  letting  judgment  go  by 
default,  the  Attorney  General  may,  if  ht 
is  in  a  lenient  mood,  never  call  him  up  for 
a  judgment;  or,  calling  him  up  for  judg- 
ment, may  mitigate  his  punishment.  These 
operations  may  be  repeated  at  the  vary- 
ing and  wayward  will  of  the  Attorney 
General :  and  by  this  tenure  every  writer 
in  England  holds  his  liberty. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  get  rid  of  all  th«s<* 
grievances  and  shackles  on  the  press,  and 
considering  it  as  a  commencement  of 
a  course  of  proceeding  to  remove  all 
doubts  and  uncertainties,  and  set  the  ques- 
tion at  rest,  I  consider  this  motion  as  of 
the  utmost  importance.  That  there  ii 
some  difiiculty  in  the  subject,  I  am  ready  to 
admit ;  bat  there  ought  to  be  some  definite 
and  fixed  standard  of  whatever  is  denomi- 
nated an  offence :  and,  that  the  course  of 
proceeding  forthe  punishment  of  that  of- 
fence ought  to  be  legal,  constitutional,  and 
consistent  with  the  safety  and  liberty  of 
the  subject,  is,  I  think,  what  ho  one  will 
deny.  That  this  is  not  the  case,  the  dif-. 
ferent  doctrines  held  by  different  judges  of 
equal  authority,  and  by  the  same  judges  at 
different  times,  evidently  prove;  and  it  is 
become  the  imperious  duty  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  get  rid  of  this  oppressive  anomaly 
by  restoring  the  consistency  of  the  law. ' 
Can  it  be  endured.  Sir,  that  the  personal 
right,  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  sub- 
ject, should  be  thus  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  King's  Attorney  General,  under  the 
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operationof  a  practice, so  arbitrary,  fluctua- 
.  ting,  and  uncertain  as  is  denominated^  the 
Law  of  Libel,  under  the  lash  of  which  there 
is  no  publication  which  may  not  be 
brought  by  loose  construction,  supported 
by  some  former  precedent,  or  even  with- 
out construction  or  precedent,  to  a  dreadful 
extent  by  the  fiat  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ralr 

But  let  ns  take  a  short  retrospect  of  the 
conflicting  authorities  upon  this  subject. 
My  lord  Coke,  who  makes  the  firstmention 
of  this  term  Libel,  in)iis  5th  report  de  libel- 
lisfamosii,  in  the  Star  Chaniber;  which 
court  appears  to  have  considered  it  suffi- 
cient fur  one  person  to  be  answerable  for 
one  offence  (conti'ary  to  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  punishing  numbers,  however  ieno- 
.  rant  or  innocent  of . haying  been  concefned 
in  any  thing  Which  rendered  them  liable 
to  punishment).  My  lord  Coke,  in  the 
case  Lake  versus  Hatton,  considered  truth 
as  a  justification  of  libel ;  which  lord  chief 
justice  Popham  (no  mean  authority)  de- 
nied. Juage  poster,  in  the  case  of  Warner 
versus  Ellison,  maintained  the  same  doc- 
trine witb  my  lord  Coke.  Judge  Windham, 
however,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and 
agreed  in  doctrine  with  Chief  Justice  Pop- 
ham,  but  carried  it  farther:  being  of  opi- 
nion, that  any  thing  was  a  libel  by  which 
another  was  injured.  In  the  case  of  the 
Seven  Bishops,  Judges  Po  we  1  and  HoUoway 
were  of  opinion,  that  to  make  any  thing  a 
libelj,  it  ought  to  be  proved  false  and  ma- 
licious. Mr.  Justice  Allybone  considered 
any  thing,  a  libel  written  upon  politics 
without  the  leave  of  the  government ;  and 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  went  so 
far  (IS  to  assert  the  honestest  paper  might 
be  a  libel,  if  written  without  leave.  Cluef 
Justice  Holt  considered  truth  as  a  justifica- 
tion; at  least  in  the  cases  of  Twitching 
and  Fuller,  he  asked,  if  they  could  prove 
the  truth  of  their  writing,  desired  them  to 
call  their  witnesses,  and  tells  them  if  they 
write  such  things  they  must  prove  them  at 
their  peril.  In  Carr's  trial,  the  judges  held 
any  political  discussion,  unlicenced,  to^be  a 
libel.  In  the  famous  case  of  Zcnger,  the 
doctrine  of  resistance  to  tyrannical  sovern* 
ment  was  prosecuted  as  a  libel.  He  was 
prosecuted  for  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
the  resistance  to  tyrannical  government, 
and  doctor  Sacheverel  for  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance.  In  the  case 
referred  to  by  the  noble  lord,  of  HoUis, 
EUiot  and  others,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  firsts  he  omitte'd  what  makes  most 
powerfully  for  bis  acgument,  namely,  That 


their  counsiel  then  insisted  agninat  the  At- 
torney General,  that  though  the  crime  they 
were  charged  with  was  punishable,  yet  he 
had  no  right  to  proceed  by  Ex  Qficio  In- 
formation; but  only  by  indictment  or 
presentment..  The  Attorney  Gen ei*al  re-' 
plied,  there  were  many  precedents,  but 
produced  none  ;  and  sir  Francis  Winning- 
ton,  in  that  argument  to  which  that  of  sir 
Bartholomew  Shower's  was  an  intended 
answer,  gives  positive  testimony  to 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale's  opinion  of  Ex 
Officio  Informations;  which  was,  thai  if 
ever  they  came  into  dispute,  theyx could 
not  stand.  The  House  will  observe  the 
contrary  opinions  entertained  by  high 
legal  authorities  on  this  subject :  the  pre- 
ponderance, however,  of  great  professional 
eminence  and  constitutional  character^ 
is  greatly  in  favour  of  truth  being  a 
justification  in  cases  of  libel. 

In  modern  times,  htfwever,  the  other 
doctrine,  with  more  whimsical  distinctions, 
have  been  asserted  and  maintained.  The 
more  reasonable  principles  of  Coke  and 
Holt  are  now  wholly  exploded,  and  so  far 
has  the  practice  deviated  from  the  rules 
and  notions  of  those  able  and  learned 
lawyers,  that  it  has,  I  understand,  been 
laid  down  from  the  bench,  in  a  late  in- 
stance, as  ai  principle  of  modern  practice, 
in  cases  of  libel,  that  any  publication 
which  had  a  tendency  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  persons  in  high  stations^  was  a  libel,  and 
brought  the  person  so  offending  under  the 
dreadful  penalties  of  this  practice.  If  this 
be  law,  how  can  any  man  write  in  safety  ? 
So  long  as  a  writer  flatters  the  vanity  and 
defends  the  conduct  of  men  in  power,  be 
may  no  doubt  publish  without  apprehen- 
sion. He  m(\y<  celebrate  their  virtues, 
their  wisdom,  their  disinterestedness,  and 
may  varnish  over  detected  delinquencies, 
with  an  uns{>aring  hand  :  he  may  also  in- 
dulge in  the  most  rancorous  feelings  and 
grossest  scurrility  against  their  opponents. 
This  is  a  liberty  of  the  press  he  may  freely 
indulge  in,  but  let  him  beware  of  discus- 
sing measures  which  he  must  condemn; 
as  he  will  inevitably  come  under  this  new 
doctrine  of  the  law  of  libel,  by  hurting  the 
feelmgs  of  their  authors  in  high  statio'is, 
whose  feelings  will  unquestionably  be  sus- 
ceptible of  offence,  in  proportion  as  their 
measures  are  open  to  reprehension. 

Sir,  we  have  been  referred  for  proofs  of 
the  legality  of  this  power,  exercised  by  the 
Attorney  General  Ex  Officio,  to  the  intended 
argument,  but  never  delivered,  of  Sir  Barth- 
lemy  Shower,  which  arg^ment^  however/ 
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I  beg  leave  to  obierve,  has  notbih^  to  do 
with  Ihis  question.  The  whole  of  that  ar- 
gument was  addressed  to  a  totally  difiereot 
qaestion,  which  was,  whether,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  an  infor- 
mation not  Ex  Officio,  but  by  the  court,  could 
be  granted,  though  founded  in  the  oath  of 
the  parties,  and  proceeding  according 
to  ail  the  usual  forms  in  the  casS 
of  a  trespass.  It  was  contended  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  court  had  not  power 
to  grant  such  an  information,  though 
founded  on  the  oath  of  the  party  demand- 
ing it;  for  that  no  man  was  liable  to  be 
put  on  his  trial  foi*  any  offence,  except  by 
the  old  constitutional  mode  of  indictment. 
That  the  court  had  such  a  power  is 
maintained,  not  successfully,  I  think, 
in  the  argument  of  sir  &rtholomew 
Shower.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  this  case 
to  shew  how  little  it  can  have  to  6o  with 
the  legality  of  informations  £r  (j^'a  filed 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  libel.  If  it 
was  contested,  as  it  was  successfully  by  sir 
Francis  Winnington,  that  these  informa- 
tions by  tfie  court,  sued  out  according  to 
the  usual  forms  and  upon  the  oath  of  the 
party,  if  this  power  in  the  court  was  dis- 
puted and  is  still  disputable,  what  are  we 
to  think  of  the  legality  of  informations  filed 
Ex  Oficio  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
antbority  of  the  court,  and  unfettered  by 
any  limitations  or  forms  ?  In  troth  this 
practice  is  contrary  to  all  law.  Lord  Coke, 
m  his  second  Institute,  lays  it  down  posi- 
tively, that  no  man  can  be  attached  in  his 
person  except  by  an  indictment  ^or  pre- 
sentment of  good  and  lawivl  men  upon 
their  oaths.  The  courts,  indeed,  have 
adopted  a  practice  in  smaller  oifences, 
sach  as  informations  for  nuisances,  which, 
«ipon  the  maxim  "  de  minimis  non  curat 
lex,''  has  not  been  violently  though  it  has 
been  frequently  objected  to.  But  in  mat- 
ters concerning  the  safety  of  the  subject, 
care  has  been  taken  to  provide  the  guard 
and  shield  of  a  grand  jury  previous  to  trial. 
For  the  law  says,"  NuHus  liber  homo  capi- 
atur,''  no  free  man  can  be  taken.  It  does 
not  content  itself  with  saying  cannot  be 
tried,  but  cannot  be  taken,  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  his  country.  In  the 
case  of  libel,  the  subject  stands  in  need  of 
the  whole  armour  of  the  constitution.  He 
is  as  much  exposed,  and  to  the  attacks  of 
the  same  unequal  power,  as  is  well  stated 
by  my  lord  Erskine,  as  in  cases  of  high 
treason ;  and  I  defy  all  the  lawyers  in 
England    to  controvert  that  .irresistible 


argument  of  lord  Erskine's  upon  this  most 
important  constitutional  question. 

There  is  another  practice  connected 
with  this  subject  insisted  upon^by  the  noble 
lord  who  brought  forward  this  motion;  and 
not  touched  upon  by  the  learned  gent,  in 
his  reply,  which  is  in  my  mind  the  m6st 
detestable  feature  in  this  most  detestable 
practice.  I  mean  that  most  tyrannicalj 
illegal  power*  assumed  of  sending  men  to 
distant  gaols  and  to  solitary  confinement, 
and  to  close  custody,  which  the  law  of  Eng 
land  abhors,  and  which  was  one  of  the  prac- 
tices principally  complained  of  jn  the  ttnre) 
of  the  Stuarts.  The  learned  gent,  has  said 
that  he  was  never  disinclined  to  be  lenient 
whenever  be  offered  or  manifested  contri- 
tion  for  his  offence  and  made  a  proper  apo- 
logy ;  in  other  words,  if  the  party  should 
cease  contumaciously,  as  the  learned  gent, 
would  call  it,  to  write  and  to  publish  freely 
his  opinions,  and  restrain  his  animadver- 
sions upon  the  political  friendsof  the  learned 
gent.  Such  an  apology  and  such  pusilla- 
nimous desertion  of  truth  and  honesty, 
might,  probably,  disarm  the  resentment 
of  the  learned  gent«  but  in  what  a  condi- 
tion, on  this  shewing  of  the  learned  gem. 
is  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  how  does 
this  controvert  the  charge  brought  against 
him  by  the  noble  lord,  of  having  exer- 
cised his  power  with  partiality,  of  hav- 
ing oppressively  used  it  against  his 
contumacious  opponents,  and  shewn  not  it 
disposition  to  moderation,  lenity  or  hama- 
nity,  of  which  he  has  talked  so  much — but 
a  ffisposition  to  make  an  unjustifiable  use 
of  the  power  he  assumes  to  destroy  free 
discussion  and  the  consitutional  liberty  of 
the  press. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  the 
House  that  the  term  *  libel,'  as  the  designa- 
tion of  an  offence,  is  altogether  unknown 
to  the  old  law  of  the  l^nd^  that  in  fact  it 
dMs  not  designate  any  offence ;  that  in  factf 
it  is  in  itself  BO  oflfence,  and  that  other  worda 
must  be  added,  such  as  **  false  and  mali- 
cious,'' to  constitute  it  one.  Iki  all  other 
technical  terms  importing  crime,  guilt  is 
implied,  and  the  mmd  informed  of  the  na- ' 
tare  of  the  guilt  by  the  nature  of  the  tech- 
nical expression ;  as  for  instance,  murder 
implies  a  malicious  premeditated  killing, 
so  burglary  a  forcible  entrance  with  a 
felonious  intent ;  so  larceny  and  all  other 
terms  respecting  crimes,  all  of  which  are 
clear  and  unambiguous  and  definite,  except* 
in  this  new-fangled  term  libel,  the  date  of 
the  adoption  ot  which  into  the  catalogue 
.  of  offences  is  to  be  traced  to  the  proceed-'      '^ 
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logs  6f  the  Star  Chamber,  a  court,  it  is 
vmorth  observing,  honorable  and  salutary 
in  its  original  institution,  and  lone  maintain- 
ing its  character  for  wisdom  and  justice,  as 
long  as  it  confined  itself  to  its  proper  objects 
of  controuling  and  punishing  public  oppres* 
sors  and  great  state  delinquents,  who  were 
thought  to  be  above  the  reach  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  law :  and  though  it  has 
kince  had  affixed  to  it  the  appellation  of 
the  infam«uscourtof  Star  Chamber,  that  in- 
famy it  drew  upon  itself,  that  very  process 
'  de  libellis  famosis,'  those  very  doctrines 
and  practices  upon  £r  Officio  Informations 
by  the  Attorney  General,  which  are  now 
complained  of  as  continuing  to  be  exercised 
by  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  This  was 
the  source,  the  fountain,  and  the  life  of 
this  hopeful  progeny  of  arbitrary  prosecu- 
tions and  cruel  and  unusual  punishments : 
but  even  this  tribunal,  arbitrary ,  oppres- 
sive, and  unprincipled  as  it  was,  admitted 
truth  to  be  pleaded  in  justification ;  did 
not  reach  to  the  practice  of  modem  times, 
or  declare  the  greater  the  truth  the  greater 
the  libel.  That  court,  too,  adopted,  as  I 
have  before  shewn,  the  common  law  princi- 
ple of  considering  the  punishment  of  one 
offender  sufficient  satisfaction  to  the  law  for 
one  offence.  In  that  court  the  giving  up  of 
the  author  of  a  libel  was  allowed  to  exo- 
nerate all  other  parties  from  penal  respon- 
sibility ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  author 
could  not  be  ascertained,  that  any  other 
party  was  held  accountable^ 

In  how  favourable  a  light,  by  this  com- 
parison, does  the  much  abused  Star-Cham- 
ber  appear,  when,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  modern  times,  truth  so  far  from  be- 
ing a  justification,  is  in  some  cases  held 
to  b^  an  aggravation  of  the  offence,  and 
the  vengeance  of  the  prosecutor  no  longer 
terminates  with  the  punishment  of  the 
author,  but  extends  to  every  individual 
connected  with  the  publication,  however, 
satltless  of  any  malicious  or  calumnious 
intention,  or  incapable  of  surmising  any 
opinion  of  its  actual  or  constructive  ten- 
dency. 

It  is  useless  for  me  or  for  any  one,  at 
this  time  of  day,  to  indulge  in  accusations 
against  the  Star  Chamber.  Every  man 
jvho  knows  any  thing  of  the  history  of 
the  country  is  well  acquainted  with  its 
usurpations  and  the  causes  of  its  abolition, 
and  will  be  able  to  draw  a  just  conclusion 
of  its  proceedings  and  of  those  of  the  es« 
tablished  courts. 

In  libel  cases  in  more  modern  times  the 
court  of  King's  Bench  has  assumed  this 


nvidious  jurisdiction,  and  the  Attorney 
General  continued  therein  to  exerci^  thta 
unconstitutional  power.  The  court  of 
King's  Bench  is  a  common  lav^  court,  and 
ought  to  be  bound  by  the  maxims  and 
governed  by  the  mild  spirit  of  the  common 
law.  An  offence,  therefore,  unknown  to 
the  common  law,  and  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing originating  only  in  the  Star-Chamber, 
cannot  fall  within  its  jurisdiction,  or,  be  a 
fair  mode  of  legal  proceeding.  And 
as,  in  point  of  fact,  we  find  it  is  by  a 
monstrous  fiction  of  law,  that  what  are 
termed  libels  are  brought  within  its  legal 
cognizance,  its  jurisdiction  under  which 
come  all  those  actions,  denominated  crimes, 
and  those  only,  is,  strictly,  speaking  con- 
fined to  offences  amounting  to  a  breach 
of  the  King's  peace  :  hot  libels,  which 
are  mere  words,  or  at  most  signs,  conati- 
tute  no  actual  breach  of  the  peace.  They 
are  obliged,  howevei*,  to  have  recourse  to 
this  notable  fiction':  and  yet  it  is  bat  the 
shadow  of  a  fiction,  for  their  pretence  is, 
tliat  it  tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  : 
therefore  it  is  no  actual  breaAi  of  the 
peace,  and  therefore  no  crime  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

In  order,  however,  to  give  a  colour  to 
take  any  cognizance  of  it  at  all,  the  old 
indictments  were  laid  vi  ei  armi$ :  for  such 
was  the  mild  nature  of  the  ancient  law, 
that  it  would  not  recognize  any  act  as 
amounting  to  a  crime,  unattended  with 
force  and  violence.  It  was  also  laid  to 
be  false  and  malicious.  These  words 
have,  by  degrees,  been  dropped  in  the  in- 
dictment, as  inconvenient  to  be  proved. 
It  is  really  curious  to  observe  the  whole  of 
this  anomalous  proceeding  with  respect 
to  libel,  the  various  shape  which  it  as- 
somes  according  to  the  interests  of  the 
prosecuting  parties.  It  is  not  a  crimen 
IS  and  is  not  a  misdemeanor,  just  as  it 
suits  the  immediate  object  in  view:  bjr 
this  ambiguity  however  it  is,  that  the  jud^ 
and  the  Attorney  General  get  bold  of  it 
like  the  two  thieves  in  the  fable ;  on^ 
says,  I  did  not  take  it,  the  other  sayi« 
I  have  not  got  it  The  judge  says,  it 
it  is  a  crime  or  I  have  no  jurisdiction ; 
the  Attorney  General  says,  it  is  not  a  crime 
or  I  have  no  Ex  Officio  Information,  it  is  a 
misdemeanor.  Now,  a  misdemeanor  meana 
that  small  species  of  offence  which  the 
term  obviously  implies,  a  misbehaviour, 
on  which  it  might  be  allowed  for  a  court 
to  animadvert  and  correct  in  that  sentle 
manner  appropriate  to  so  small  an  ofence, 
without  the  subject  feeling  it  ao  heavy  n 
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grievance  «•  to  tunroimd  himMlf,  or  to 
demand  what  he  is  strictly  entitled  to^  the 
intervention  of  a  grand  jary  of  the  country. 
Aa  a  misdemeanor,  therefore,  the  Attorney 
General  proceeds  by  information,  bat 
when  so  brought  inta  court,  the  offence 
unknown  to  the  law»  indefinite  and  un- 
definable,  immediately  assumes  a  very 
difierent  appearance,  dnd  becomes,  ac- 
cording to  Judges  and  Attorney  Generals, 
a  cri^e  of  the  most  heinous  nature.  By 
thi3  trick  and  contrivance  is  the  subject 
compelled^  upon  a  false  pretence*  to  an- 
swer as  to  a  criminal  charge,  stripped  of 
the  protection  provided  for  him  on  such 
occasions  by  the  constitution  and  the 
law ;  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  pre- 
liminary process^  of  his  undoubted  birth- 
right,  a  grand  jury  of  his  country.  The 
Great  Charter  says,  no  man  shall  be  taken, 
any  more  than  tried,  unless  per  judicium 
parwm,  by  a  jury  of  his  country :  but  the 
learned  gentleman  says,  by  the  new  act  it 
is  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to  grant 
or  refuse  his  holding  to  bail  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  consequently  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  abuse ;  but  the  Great  Charter 
holds  a  difierent  language,  and  is  clear 
and  explicit  on  the  point,  it  leaves  no 
room  for  discretion;  and  I  fhall  never 
consent  to  trani^fer  the  care  of  the  rights 
and  liberties, of  the  people  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  to  the  discretion  of  any 
man. 

But  is  it  not  onlv  by  being  deprived  of 
the  intervention  of*  a  grand  jury,  that  the 
subject  is  injuriously  affected  by  these  Ex 
(fficio  Informations;  he  is  equally  hsr- 
rassed  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  charge, 
and  the  indefinite  character  of  the  offence : 
having  been  accused  for  a  misdemeanor, 
and  by  that  means  brought  under  the  ope- 
ration of  an  Information  Ex  Officio,  that 
he  is  brought  before  the  court  for  a  misbe- 
haviour is  wholly  forgotten,  and  punish* 
ment  inflicted  on  him  as  for  a  crime  of 
the  most  enormous  kind.  The  cruelty 
and  Texatioi)  of  £r  Officio  Informations  is 
Indeed  boundless.  The  individual  against 
whom  it  is  filed,  may  be  absolately  igno- 
rant of  having  committed  any  offence;  he 
goes  to  trial  without  any  of  the  advan- 
tages which  are  not  denied  even  to  the 
greatest  criminals,  and  is  liable  to  be 
punished  with  a  severity  with  which  the 
greatest  are  seldom  visited ;  and  in  short 
may  be  said  to  be  placed  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  an  interested  prosecutor  in  every 
stage  of  the  proceeding ;  all  and  every 
pan  of  which  is  entirely  under  the  con* 
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troul  of  his  arbitrary  will. '  By  this  op« 
pressive  instrument  Ex  Officio,  he  may  ac- 
cuse whomsoever  he  pleases,  whensoever 
he   pleases,  and  whatsoever  he  pleases^ 
and    may  bring    to    trial  or  not,    as  he 
pleases^     He  may  renew  the  danger,  anx- 
iety and  expence  of  preparing  a  defence 
as  often  as  he  pleases ;  he  may  thus  f^n 
ad  infimiuM,  and  ruin  without  ever^being 
obliged  to  attempt  to  pove  the  truth  of 
his  allegation.    Every  term  he  may  file 
his  Ex  Officio  Information,  so  that  he  may 
literally  ruin  any  man  without  coming  to 
stay  trial  at  all.    In  case  he  chooses  to 
proceed  to  trial,  he  claims  powers  equally 
o|:>pre8slve  and  unfair  in  the  conduct  of  it. 
He  chooses   the  nature   of  his  jury,  of 
course  a  special  jury,  and  supposing  a 
sufficient  number  of  special  jurymen  are 
not  in  at^ndance,  he  prays  a  tales,  or 
not,  as  he  pleases,  and  claims  a  rightj  as 
in  every  other  step  of  this  proceeding,  to 
repeat  it  as  oflen  as  he  pleases,  even  afUr 
the  jury  are  complete ;  for  any  reason,  no 
matter  what,  he  claims  a  right,  previous 
to  coming  to  a  verdict,  of  withdrawing  % 
juryman,  and   still  putting  off*  the  trial, 
which  also  he  may  recommence  whenever 
it  suits  his  purpose;  he  claims  the  unfisir 
advantage  denied  to  every  one  else,  of  re« 
plying  upon  the  defence,  when  no  wit- 
nesses have  been  called.     The  same  op- 
pression  and   injustice  accompany  hfoa 
throughout :  for  after  having  obtained  a  ver- 
dict and  prayed  the  severest  sentence  of 
the  law^  even  after  sentence,  he  assumes 
and  exercises  the  oppressive'  and   illegal 
power  of  aggravating  the  punishment,  by 
choosing  the  sort  of  gaol  and  mode  of  im- 
pri8<mment;  so  that  the  same   sentence 
is  by  no  means  the    same   punishment. 
Imprisonment  in  a  distant  gaol,  where  so* 
litary  confinement  is  the  rule,  is  very  dif- 
ferent to  an  imprisonment  in  a  constitu- 
tional gaol,  free  from  every  restraint  not 
necessary  to  the  safe  detention  of   the 
prisoner. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  end  of  the  vex- 
ations and  hardships  to  which  the  sub- 
ject is  liable,  under  this  libel  practice,  by 
means  of  this  unconstitutional,  illegal  Eg 
Officio  proceeding.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  on  this  occasion  to  prove  that  the 
present  Attorney  General  does  actually 
inflict  all  these  vexations  on  every  occa- 
sion: it  is  fully  sufficient  for  my  argu- 
ment, that  he  may  and  does  exercise,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  discretion,  more  or  less 
of  such  scandalpus  power.  Can  the  prase 
be  called  free  in  a  conntry  where  such  • 
(2  0) 
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power  of  fine  and  irDprisonment  is  exerted 
%t  the  discretion  of  any  iadividual  ?  where 
the  subject  is  exposed  to  such  arbitrary 
methods,  for  as  arbitrary  an  offence ;,  an 
offence  created  by  construction  alone,  and 
wholly  undefinea  by  law ;  where  a  writer 
wishing  to  aroid,  but  not  knowing  what  is 
or  is  not  libel,  may  consult  the  opinion  of 
the  most  eminent  6f  the  learned  profes- 
sion both  ancient  and  modern,  and  find 
that  no  two  of  them  can  agree  upon  the 
subject ;  is  this  a  state  in  which  the  sub^ 
jdct  or  the  law  should  be  suffered  to  re- 
Aiain  ?  We  have  been  told  by  the  learned 
|B[ent;.  to  night,  that  there  is  no  hardship 
in  the  case,  and  no  cause  for  any  inquiry ; 
that  nothing  can  be  so  fair,  lenient,  mer- 
ciful and  forbearing  as  this  libel  process  ; 
that  the  Attorney  General  is  a  pattern  of 
conscientious  candour,  the  master  of  the 
Crowri-off>ce  of  unbiassed  impartiality  in 
•electing  jurors,'  and  special  juries  them- 
selres  the  best  adapted  contrivance  for  op* 
right  and  fair  decision  in  cases  of  political 
)ibels,  Without  meaning  to  impute  any 
thing  improper  personally  to  the  actual 
MasUr  of  th^  Crown-office,  of  whom  I  know 
nothing,  I  cannot  however  consider  his 
connections  in  general^  his  situation  and 
office,  and  with  the  Attorney  General  in 
particular,  being  according  to  sir  Bartho- 
lomew Shower,  now  relied  upon  as  a  great 
authority,  the  official  deputy  of  the  At- 
torney General  himself.  I  must  confess, 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  indivi- 
dual, I  cannot,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, regard  such  an  officer  so  situated, 
as  likely  to  he  the  most  disinterested,  and 
therefore  the  most  proper  to  select  spe- 
cial jurymen  and  return  pannels,  where 
the  crown  is  ostensibly  held  forth  as  a 
party,  but  where  the  administration  is 
really  interested,  of  which  administration 
the  Attorney  General  is  principal,  is  the 
Sx  Officio  prosecutor,  ^nd  by  far  the  most 
interested  member  of  the  whole  admini- 
stration, in  support  of  which  these  £r 
€ffido  Informations  are  filed.  Upon  this 
sul^ect,  however,  of  appointing  special 
jurymen,  I  can  speak  with  positive  cer- 
tainty, having  had  an  opportunity  of  know 
ing  by  my  own  experience,  the  method 
and  management  of  this  curious  business. 
I  had  before  had  much  information,  but 
not  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject, 

but  in  consequence  of  that  action  which  uig  a  pannel  exclusively  of  squires )  At 
in  defence  of  the  law  and  in  duty  to  the  first  it  was  said  to  be  in  obedience  to  the 
country  I  brought  against  you.  Sir,  and  act  for  forming  special  juries,  but  Mr. 
vi^ith  great  reluctance  as  far  as  you  were  :  Ellis  assured  the  Ma«ter  that  no  provision 
personally  concerned^  from  motives  of  a  j  to  such  an  effect  ^as  to  be  fouad  in  ti^«^ 
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private  nature,  which  you.  Sir,  will  well 
understand,  though  not  proper  perhaps  to 
mention  here,  and  from  tho^e  of  a  public 
kind,  from  having  witnessed  ^he  talent  and 
ability  with  which  you  have  executed  the 
high  and  difficult  duties  of  your  station, 
and  in  which  you  have  on  several  trying 
occasions  supported,  as  far  as  depended  on 
you,  the  character  of  this  House.  The 
proceedings  I  instituted  upon  thatocca* 
sion,  were  not  therefore  against  the  indi- 
vidual, bcrt  against  the  assumed  power  of 
the  House,  not  intended  to  press  upon  any 
particular  person,  but  to  oppofe  arbiurary 
power.  From  what  I  had  beard  and  read 
upon  the  subject  of  special  juries,  I  was 
desirous  of  attending  in  person  when  the 
pannel  was  to  be  appointed  for  trying  the 
action,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded.  I 
accordingly  attended  at  the  Master's  of* 
fice,  and  found  that  all  I  had  before  heard 
respecting  the  appointment  of  these  juries 
was  perfectly  correct;  I  found,  in  fact, 
that  the  names  of  the  pannel  were  taken 
at  the  discretion  and  dictation  of  the 
Master.  I  was  accompanied  on  the  oc- 
casion by  my  solicitor,  Mr.  £Uis,  a  gen- 
tleman I  have  found  zealous,  able  and  iii- 
telligent  in  his  profession.  Mr.  EUia 
wished  that .  the  48  names  selected  by  the 
Master  should  be  taken  in  some  foirer 
and  less  exceptionable  manner  than  the 
Master  was  proceeding  to  take  them  in. 
Mr.  Ellis  wished  that  the  names  should  be 
either  taken  in  succession  from -any  part 
of  the  fi>eeholders'  book,  or  by  some  fixed 
role  or  other,  no  matter  what,  but  some 
rule  by  which  we  might  judge  a  little 
what  we  were  about.  This,  l^owever, 
could  not  be  obtained,  it  was  then  pro* 
posed  by  Mr.Ellis^  that  the  pannel  should 
oe  taken  from  the  freeholders  f;enerally« 
The  Master  of  the  Crown-office  insisted 
that  those  only  should  be  chosen  to  whose 
name  the  appellation  of  esquire  was  added. 
Not  having  any  reason  partieularlj[  to 
desire  the  jury  to  be  composed  of  sqtji res, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  having  very  ,par- 
ticular  reasons  for  wishing  the  jury  not  to 
be  composed  of  the  Master's  squires,  and 
convinced  that  a  jury  of  common  free- 
holders would  be  the  most  likely  to  afford 
an  upright  and  impartial  decision,  Mr. 
Ellis  requested  to  be  informed  upon  what 
ground  the  Master  insisted  upon  appoint- 
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act.  It  was  then  pretended  to  be  in  po^ 
saance  of  a  rule  of  conn*  but  Mr.  £lli« 
requesting  to  see  the  role»  here  also,  oo  ex* 
aniination,  it  was  ascertained  that  no  such 
matter  was  contained  in  the  rule.  To  eut 
the  business  short*  the  Master  said  it  was 
the  rule  and  practice  of  his  office*  and  of 
this  we  had  sufficient  proof  in  the  actual 
transaction  before  oor  eyes,  and  to  this 
practice  we  were  compelled  to  submit. 
This»  Sir,  u  Mr.  Attorney  General's  fair, 
just  and  impartial  mode  of  appointing  a 
special  jury,  who  are.  to  try  writers  on 
charges  of  libel,  charges  with  which  the 
liberty  of  the  press  is  so  vitally  connected. 

But,  Sir,  is  it  not  notoriously  known, 
that  the  persons  who  usually  serre  on 
special  juries  ate  men  who  make  this  em» 
ployment  subserWent  to  their  profit?  and 
convert  the  performance  of  their  duty  into 
a  source  or  revenue?  They  are,  with 
scarce  any  exception,  connected  in  some 
shape  or  other  with  the  government;  they 
are  for  the  most  part  either  engaged  in 
contracts,  or  collectors  of  taxes,  or  Middle* 
sex  magistrates,  or  otherwise  under  go- 
vernment influence. 

I  have  also  learned  from  the  publication 
of  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  who  has  rendered 
no  mean  service  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
through  other  channels,  much  information 
on  this  subject  of  packing  juries :  first,  that 
there  is  kept  a  gross  qualified  list,  qualified 
by  having  esquire,  added  to  their  names, 
in  the  freeholders  book;  secondly,  that 
there  is  a  secret  qualified  list,  consisting  of 
about  400  names,  squires  of  course,  from 
which  all  special  juries  are  takeu ;  that  to 
be  placed  on  this  secret  qualified  list  is  an 
object  eagerly  sought  after,  as  a  regular 
source  of  personal  emolument,  and  that 
to  be  let  drop  out  of  this  secret  qualified 
list,  is  also  an  object  of  considerable  appre- 
hension to  those  who  seek  with  avidity  the 
employment;  that  this  is  the  fact  also 
fiills,  in  one  instance,  within  my  own 
knowledge ;  for,  not  long  since,  I  had  my- 
self an  application  made  to  me  by  letter, 
from  a  person  who  had  experienced  this 
inconvenience,  complainingof  being  struck 
off  this  secret,  or,  as  he  called  It,  paid  list, 
stating  himnelf  not  to  be  aware  of  having 
given  any  offence,  and  requesting  my  in- 
terference to  get  his  name  reiosuted  upon 
the  list. 

When,  Sir,  we  are  in  possession  of  these 
fJMts,  we  may  cease  to  be  surprised  at  the 
Attorney  General's  not  having  insisted,  in 
his  attempt  at  justification,  upon  that  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  most  power- 


fill  argument  in  his  ftvour,  vts.*that  in  all 
the  cases  he  had  brought  to  trial  ho  had 
been  borne  out  by  the  verdicts  of  juries. 
This  is  a  circnmstance  that  must  naturally 
have  occurred  lo  every  gentleman  who  has 
attended  to  this  debate ;  and  is  too  strong  a 
ground  of  defence  to  have  been  overlooked 
or  neglected  by  so  acute  a  lawyer  as  the. 
learned  gent.;  to  do  biro  justice,  however^  he 
has  been  so  far  candid  as  not  to  have  in* 
sisted  on  this  point,  either  too  candid  to 
urge  it  or  too  penetrating  not  to  perceive 
how  it  might  be  turned,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances against  him,  if  the  juries  had 
been  fairly  constituted.  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  their  verdicts  would  have  had 
great  weight  as  to  the  propriety  and  mo* 
deration  (supposing,  the  Ex  OJ/ido  Informa* 
tion  to  be  legal)  with  which  that  power 
had  been  exercised ;  but  I  must  contend, 
and  the  learned  gent  seems  to  admit  it  by 
not  insisting  on  it  in  his  defence,  that  the 
propriety  of  the  exercise  of  the  power 
assumed  by  him  Ex  Officio  can  derive  no 
sanction  from  the  verdicts  of  juries  cunsti* 
tuted  like  these. 

Special  Juries,  Sir,  are  of  late  introduce 
tion,  and  may  be  termed  a  modern  inven« 
tioh,  for  nullifying  the  cheque  of  juries  on 
judges,  and  for  procuring  acceptable  ver* 
diets  ;  and  being  applied  to  libel  cases,  are 
dangerously  perverted  from  the  original 
intention  of  their  institution.  The  first 
mention  we  find  of  special  juries  is  in  the 
first  special  jury  act,  (for  there  are  several) 
of  George  the,  2d,  artfully  worded  ap  as  to 
appear  to,  be  only  regulating  an  ancient* 
and  not  introducing  a  novel  practice.  Its 
origin  is  certainly  but  of  recent  date ;  not 
that  it  is  very  material  whether  special 
juries  be  of  recent  or  remote  date  ;  whilst 
they  are  so  selected  and  constituted,  they 
are  a  grievance  not  to  be  endured,  and  it 
is  no  answer  to  the  charge  of  an  improper 
use  having  been  made  by  the -learned  gent.  - 
of  his  power  to  say,  that  his  Ex  OJicio  ln« 
formations  have  been  borne  out  and  con- 
firmed by  the  subsequent  verdicts  of  such 
juries  as  these. 

Sir,  I  feel  some  reluctance,  after  the 
very  comprehensive  and  able  view  taken 
of  the  general  principles  of  law,  as  affecting  • 
this  question,  by  the  noble  lord  who 
opened  this  debate,  and  the  total  silence 
of  the  learned  gent,  who  has  just  sat  down, 
upon  all  the  great  leading  points  of  the 
question,  to  obtrude  much  longer  on  the 
time  of  the  House :  the  subject  is,  how« 
ever,  too  important  for  me  not  to  press  it 
on  the  attention  of  the  House  and  of  the 
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public.  The  fact  is,  that  the  term  Itbeli 
which,  as  I  have  before  stated,  implies  no 
offence,  and  is  not  even  known  to  the  law  of 
this  country,  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
most  slavish  part  df  the  most  slavish  im- 
perial law ;  was  first  adopted  by  the  court 
of  Sta^  Chamber,  together  with  the  doctrines 
'and  oppressive  mod^s  of  proceeding  with 
which  it  has  been  accompanied.  It  is 
curious  to  observe,  that  even  that  slavish 
imperial  code  was  itself,  by  venal  law- 
yers, first  wrested  and  perverted,  before 
libel,  as  an  ofience,  could  be  brought 
under  its  cognizance,  that  it  was  during 
the  reign  of  the  inost  wicked  monsters 
that  ever  afiiicted  the  world,  the  emperors 
of  Rome,  who  made  it  the  instrument  of 
the  most  degrading,  cruel  and  detestable 
tyranny,  that  it  took  its  rise  and  flourish- 
ed as  iti  asoil  most  conjenial  to  its  growth; 
for  the  Roman  did  not,  any  more  than  the 
English  law,  designate  as  crimes  such  acts 
as  were  afterwards  amongst  the  Romans, 
and  now  amongst  ourselves,  denominated 
libels,  still  less  punish  them  as  crimes. 
Their  law,  like  our  own,  allowed  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  discussion,  and  tt  was 
only  agains^  overt  acts  injurious  to  the 
slate  that  the  vengeance  of  their  laws  was 
(lirected.  Even  when  the  imperial  tyrants, 
for  the  consolidation  of  their  power,  found 
it  necessary  to  extinguish  the  liberty  of 
cpeech  and  of  free  discussion,  they  did 
not  venture  to  promulgate  a  new,  but  only 
to  extend  and  pervert  an  old  law.  .  The 
tame  stale  pretences  were,  by  the  Roman 
lawyers,  made  use  of  for  introducing  that 
tyrannical  practice  with  reject  to  libel, 
and  to  make  that,  by  construction,  ai^  of- 
fence, which  was  Ao  offence  by  law,  as 
was  made  use  of  to  introduce  the  same 
practice,  and  the  same  doctrines  upon  the 
tame  subject,  by  the  venal  lawyers  of  this 
country  in  the  Star  Chamber,  which  then 
only  became  infamous,  and  on  ^hat  very 
account  the  pretence  of  disturbing  the 
peace  of  individuals,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  prote'cting  private  character  against  ca- 
lumny and  malice.  This,  by  the  Roman 
lawyers,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was 
brought  by  construction  under  the  law  of 
'  LtessB  magistatis,'  a  law  originally  made 
to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and 
prosperity  of  the  state,  against  the  treach« 
ary,  or  other  delinquency,  of  great  men 
in  situations  of  great  public*  trust.  The 
transition  was  easy  from  private  to  poli« 
tical  libel,  and  the  arguments  of  the  Ro- 
man were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish lawyers^  kk  ord^r  to  make  political 
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writing,  because  it  might  iiurt  the  feelings 
of  high  placed  individuals,  a  crime.    The 
argument  was  shortly  this;  that  if  it  were 
mischievous  to  calumniate  a  private  indi- 
vidual, and  deserving  punishment  so  to  do, 
how  much  more  mischievous  was  it,  and 
how  much  more  deserving  of  pnnishment 
to  calumniate  the  instruments  of  govern- 
ment under  the  prince?   Before  this  nota* 
ble  expedient,  the  Roman,  like  ^he  Eng- 
lish law,  contented  itself  with    repress- 
ing bad  deeds,  leaving  words  free.     That 
this  is  a  correct  statement,  we  have  the 
direct  testimony  of  the  great  Roman  his<> 
torian  Tacitus,  in  his  sketch  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the   reign   of    Augustas, 
*'  Glim,"  says  he,  «  facta  arqueban tor  ver- 
ba impuneerant,  Primus  Augustus  cogni- 
tiokiem  de  libel  I  is  famosis,  specie    legis 
ejus  tractavit.''     Augustus  was  the  first 
%vho  brought  libel  under  the  penalties  of 
this  wrested  law.     Havmg  once  establish- 
ed this  method  of  proceeding  with  respect 
to  libel,  it  was  impossible  that  any  one 
could  write  or  speak  with  safety  ;    accu- 
sations multiplied  as  the  infamy  of  tjie 
government  increased,  as  the  frequency 
of  conviction  encouraged  the  industry  of 
informers.     At  length,  the  severity  of  the 
practice  became  so  outrageous,  that  not 
only  writing  and  words,  but  looks,  sighs 
and   tears,    *'  feminse  ob   lacrymas    in- 
cusabantur,''  even  silence,  or  too  much, 
or  too  little,  adulation  was,  by  the  in- 
genious   construction  of   court    lawyers, 
brought  under  the  penalties  of  this  law, 
aggravated  ipto    guilt  and    punished   at 
crime.      A   Roman   matron,   Vttia,   was 
punished  for  lamenting  at  the  execution 
of  her  son,  suffering  under  the  execution 
of  this  perverted  law.     The  famous  in- 
stance of  the  Roman  knight,  Cremutius 
Cord  us,  punished  under  this  law,  §6r  writ- 
ing a  history  in  which  Cassius  and  Brutus 
were  called  the  last  of  the  Romans,  is  fa- 
miliar to  every  school  boy.     Nor  less  re- 
markable is  the  instance  of  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Cassius  who  fell  under  the 
penalties  of  this  law  for  placing  a  statue 
of  Cassius  amongst  those  of  his  ancestors. 

But  not  to  weary  attention  by  exhibit- 
ing the  long  train  of  Roman  oppression  by- 
means  of  this  system  of  constructive  libel, 
let  us  for  a  moment  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
history  of  our  own  country  groaning  under 
a  system,  the  offspring  of  this  detestable 
tyranny ;  and  we  shall  find,  unfortunately, 
too  many  traits  of  its  origin  not  at  once  tp 
recognise  it  odious  parent.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  2d«  when  these  £r  Oficio 
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loformations  were  most  uwA,  sir  Francis 
Winnington  informs  us  in  bis  argument 
against  the  legality  of  informations  grant- 
ed eren  by  the  court,  that  a  perton  was 
aeverely  punished  for  drinking  to  the 
pious  memory  of  Stephen  Colledge;  ano- 
ther was  punished  for  what  was  caUed  a 
most  Teoomoos  heretical  libel,  for  express- 
ing bis  opinion  in  approbation  of  Adalt 
Baptism,  because  that  was  the  age  at 
which  thfe  apostles  were  baptised.  Fil- 
kington  and  Shute  for  voting  for  sherifTs 
contrary  to  the  desires  of  the  court ;  sir 
Samuel  Barnard iston  for  writing  a  jesting 
letter  lo  a  friend  in  the  country  riiiicoling 
the  Protestant  Plot— it  would  be  endless/ 
to  go  through  all  the  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion which  might  be  pointed  out ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  if  such  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices are  to  be  reintroduced  and  maintain- 
ed, and  Ex  Officio  Informations  in  conse- 
quence suffered :  it  cannot  be  fairly  said, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press  exists  in  this 
country.  [A  cry  of  hear!  hear!]  Do 
gentlemen,  Sir,  mean  by  that  cheer  to 
question  the  propriety  of  the  remark  } 
If  they  Ao,  I  refer  them  to  the  actual  situ- 
ation of  the  press  of  all  public  writers,  and 
to  the  daily  practices  with  respect  to 
them.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  has  been 
well  stated  by  the  noble  lord,  that  the  ut- 
most scurrility  may,  on  the  side  of  the  mi- 
nistry, be  employed  against  persons  in  the 
highest  situations,  eren  the  highest  may  be 
aspersed,  groondlessly  aspersed,  without 
subjecting  the  tradacers  to  the  destructive 
vengeance  of  the  learned  gent.  Let  thfe 
calumniators  but  abstain  from  touching 
the  administration  of  the  learned  gent. ;  let 
him  abstain  from  the  discussion  of  such 
topics  as  must  lead  to  the  exposure  or  im- 
policy of  their  weakness ;  let  him  but  pass 
over,  without  comment,  such  measures  as 
it  is  his  right  and  his  duty  as  a  public 
writer  freely  to  animadvert  upon  ;  and  be 
may  be  secure  from  the  deadly  gripe  of 
the  Attorney  General ;  unless  indeed  there 
should  happen  to  be  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration, then  the  whole  scene  changes; 
the  actors  change  with  the  scenes,  and  he 
who  was  deemed  a  libeller  to-day,  is  to- 
morrow a  very  honest  gentleman ;  and  so 
vice  vena  as  often  as  the  admmistration 
changes. 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  cure  all 
this  shameful  and  distressing  uncertainty, 
I  hope  and  trust  that  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord,  which  I  consider  only  as  a 
first  step  towards  a  cure,  will  be  agreed 
to,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  some  legislative 


provision  against  this  monstrous,  illegal, 
and  oppressive  power .  claimed  by  the  Au 
tomey  General.  As  to  the  pretended  au* 
tiqoity  of  this  power,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
material  consideration:  tKe  grievance 
would  be  none  the  less  for  being  of  long 
standing,  but  that  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
can,  I  think,  easily  be  shewn.  That  this 
practice,  with  respect  to  libel.  Is  so  far 
from  being  antient,  that  it  is  altogether  of 
modern  tudoption  and  of  foreign  extrac* 
tion,  as  it  came  from  a  system  of  slavery, 
so  it  brings  a  system  of  slavery  along  with 
it,  thrit  it  is  not  only  contrary  to  £nglish 
law,  but  inconsistent  with  common  sense, 
even  to  that  slavish  imperial  law  from 
whence  it  sprung ;  and  that  it  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  law ;  for  can  any  thing  be 
more  absurd  than  to  confound,  as  is  done 
in  libel  case,  all  moral  distinctions  to 
make  truth  and  falsehood  equally  criminal, 
and  indeed  it  has  been  said,  the  greater 
the  truth,  tife  greater  the  libel.  I  do  not, 
however,  pretend  to  say  that  mischief  and 
malice  are  not  to  be  restrained,  whatever 
shape  they  may  assume ;  that  if  as  much 
mischief  could  be  done  with  a  pen  as  with 
a  sword,  reparation  ought  not  to  be  made 
to  the  injured,  and  punishment  to  await 
the  guilty  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  effected 
upon  pretence  of  libel,  nor  is  an  informa« 
tion  Ex  Officio  by  the  Attorney  General  a 
legal,  fair  a^dd  constitutional  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, nor  is  writing  a  libel  but  malicious 
mischief,  the  crime  which  calls  for  punish- 
ment. But  to  pretend  an  act  a  crime  void 
of  malice,  not  even  accidentally,  much 
less  intentionally,  producing  mischief, 
which  shall  be  visited  with  the  heaviest 
punishment  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  un- 
attended with  any  moral  guilt,  is  too  pre-  . 
posterous  a  proposition  for  any  honourable 
mind  to  assent  to. 

To  look  at  the  practices  of  modern  times 
under  this  pretended  libel  law,  one  would 
almost,  think  we  had  relapsed  it  to  the 
odious  times  of  the  iituarts.  This  was  the 
very  rock  upon  which  they  split.  It  was 
owing  to  these  very  practices,  and  that 
Martyr  to  obstinacy,  Charles  \he  1st, 
lost  his  head,-  that  James  the  2d,  was  ex- 
pelled the  throne,  and  the  family  finally 
banished  the  land.  This  was  effected  by 
those  infamous  Star  Chamber  proceedings 
which  the  King's  Bench  seems  now  wil- 
ling to  adopt,  as  well  as  those  cruel  sen* 
tences  and  punishments  equally  abhorrent 
to  the  nature  of  English  law,  and  equally 
detestable,  whether  inflicted  by  one  court 
or  another.    For  what  was  it  that  was 
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complained  of  in  the  Star  Cbarober,  but 
Ex  Officio  prosecutions  and  cruel  and  un- 
justiQable  punishments ;  and  amongst  all 
the  cruelties  exercised  by  that  infamous 
court  ?  The .  practice  most  complained 
mgainst  was  the  modern  practice  of  sending 
to  distant  gaols  and  close  custody. 
"  When/'  says  some  one  in  Rushworth, 
speaking  of  the  cruelties  of  the  3tar 
Chamber,  "  when  nothing  would  satisfy  the 
rancour  of  some  churchmen  but  whipped 
backs^  gagged  mouths,  and  slit  noses,  and 
above  all  the  transporting  men  to  distant 
prisons,  and  keeping  them  in  solitary  con- 
finement;  when  wives  and  children  and 
friends  were,  by  orders  from  that  court, 
preventted^  from  entering  those  prisons 
where  their  husbands  and  fathers  lay  in 
misery,  then  began  the  English  nation,  to 
lay  to  heart  the  slavish  condition  they 
were  brought  unto.  Should  this  court  be 
longer  suffered  to  exercise  its  tyrannical 
power }"  and  it  is  high  time  when  the  same 
system  is  .reintroduced,  when  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments,  and,  above  all,di8tant 
gaols  and  solit;iry  confinement  are  again 
resorted  to,  that  we  should  lay  to  heart,  in 
like  manner,  the  slavish  condition  likely 
to  be  brought  upon  ourselves,  if  no  re- 
straint should  be  put  upon  the  powers  and 
practices  now  claimed  and  exercised  by 
the  Attorney  General  against  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  In  order,  therefore,  to  com- 
mence some  chequt^  upon  these  arbitrary, 
cruel,  and  unconstitutional  proceedings, .  I 
shall  give  my  decided  support'  to  the'mo- 
tion  for  inquiry  brought  forward  by  the 
^  noble  lord. 

'Mr.  Stephen  maintained  the  legality  of 
the  practice  of  filing  Ex- Officii  informa- 
tions. The  hon.  hart,  was  consistent  in 
not  giving  his  sanction  to  prosecutions 
for  libels.  In  a  speech  of  his  to  the  sage 
judges. of  law  assembled,  not  in  West- 
minster-hall, but  in  the.  purlieus  of  West* 
minster-hali,  5ii6  diu  in  Palace-yard^  he, 
as  appeared  from  a  newspaper  report  of 
his  speech,  pledged  himself  to  his  auditory, 
that  when  the  subject  should  be  under  dis- 
cussion, he  would  prove  "  that  the  prac- 
tice was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution."  3ut  he  would  join  his 
learned  friend  i^  challenging  the  hon. 
bart.  to  poin^  out  any  time  in  which  libels 
were  less  severely  punished  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  learned  gentleman  here  enu- 
merated several  cases  of  the  punishment 
of  fine,  pillory,  'imprisonment,  and  flog- 
ging, having  been  inflicted  for  libels  in 
we  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  of  Anne, 
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of  Geo.  1,  and  of  Geo.  2,  disclaiming  at  tho 
same  time  any  desire  to  express  appro- 
bation of  such  severity,  though   he  could 
not  avoid  stating  the  cases,  in  order  to 
shew  that  in  gwxl  times,  as  they  were 
called,  more  severity  was  used  than  at 
present.    He  was  not  surprised  at  the  part 
the  hon.  bart  took  apoa  this  subject,  be- 
cause he  Jiad  forborne  to  prosecute  a 
most  gross  libel  agunst   himself  which 
appeared  in  another  part   of   the  same 
paper— in  which  he  had  read  the  passage 
of  the  hon.  baronet's  speech.    That  paper 
had    represented  the  hon.  bart.  to  have 
said  "  that  all  the  grievances  of  >  the  peo- 
ple were  engendered  in  the  corruptions 
of  that  House  of  Commons,  falsely  stat^ 
ing  itself  to  be  the  legal  representatives 
of  the  people/'    This  was  a  most  gross 
libel  on  the  hon.  bart. ;  but  he  was  treated 
much  worse  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
paper,  where  he  was  made  to  say, "  that 
no    government   can  stand  without  the 
confidence  of  the  people :"  and  also  "  that 
the  people  can  never  regain  their  right  to 
petition  the  House  during  the  remainder 
of  this  long  and  misguided  reign.''    All 
those  passages  he  contended  were  gross 
libels  on  the  hon.  bart, ;  particularly  the 
last.— The  whole  of  the  argument  of  the 
noble  lord  who  brought  forward  the  mo- 
tion resolved   itself  into  this,  that  there 
bad  been  a  greater  number  of  prosecutions 
for  libels  of  late  than  formerly.    This  had 
been  satisfactorily  answered   by  the  ob- 
servations of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
from  the  greater  number  of  periodical 
papers  that  were  now  published,  which 
was  likely  to  be  followed  by  an  increase  of 
libels.    There  was  a  spirit  in  many  po- 
litical writings  at  present,  which  was  pe- 
culiarly dangerous,  and  required  to  be 
carefully  watched  and  put  down  if  pos- 
sible.   It  was  not  confined  to  the  attack  of 
this  nor  that  administration,  but  was  hos- 
tile to  the  Tery  constitut^^on  itself.    At- 
tempts were  made  to  calumniate  the  very 
system  of  the  government  itself,  and  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  army,  on  which 
the  safety  of  the  country  so  greatly  de- 
pended.   It  was  an  ominous  circumstance 
with  regard  to  the  present  period,  that  the 
press  had  teemed  with  more  libels  on  that 
very  point  than  on  any  otheiu    To  give, 
the  House  some  idea  of  the  astonishing 
multitude  of  periodical  publications,  he 
would  mention,  that  in  last  January  alone, 
there    were    no    fewer   than    2,OS7,00O 
stamps  for  newspapers  issued  from  the 
Stamp-OSce.    Under  such  circamstances^ 
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Uken  altogether,  the  mildness  and  mode- 
ration with  which  the  powers  of  the  At- 
torney General  had  been  exercised,  really 
appeared  as  manifest  as  their  legality. 

Mr.  FtUr  Moon  observed,  that  all  that 
was  sooght  for  on  the  present  occasion, 
was  the  means  of  investigation.  The 
poblic  mind  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
present  question  ;  and  rery  properly,  for 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  the  best 
birthright  of  an  Englishman,  and  what 
perhaps,  he  had  most  to  depend  upon 
for  the  maintenance  of  all  his  other 
rights.  To  his  certain  knowledge,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  numerous  prosecutions 
lately  instituted,  an  alarm  had  gone  abroad 
that  struck  such  k  terror  into  the  book* 
sellers,  that  wheq  a  person  very  lately  of- 
fered a  pamphlet  to  the  London  booksel- 
lers, displaying  the  most  nefarious  practices 
in  certain  gaols  in  Ireland  that  ever  dis- 
graced  a  civilized  country  ;  offering  also 
to  prove  them  by  affidaviu,  he  could  not 
get  a  publisher.  This  fact  struck  him 
with  alarm ;  for  if  the  abuses  of  power 
were  not  to  be  exposed,  then  there  was 
every  danger  of  their  being  practiced  with 
impunity. 

Mr.  WtVliam  Elliot  thought  that  no  in- 
stances of  an  improper  use  of  the  powers 
of  the  Attorney  General  had  been  pro- 
duced, and  could  not  therefore  support  the 
motion  of  his  niible  friend. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilfy  declared,  that  he 
would  not  enter  upon  the  general  question 
which  had  been  that  night  the  subject  of 
discussion,  but  would  shortly  state  his  rea- 
sons for  the  vote  which  be  should  give  in 
favour  of  the  motion.  The  object  of  it 
was  merely  for  an  account  of  the  number 
of  ex  officio  Informations  that  had  been 
filed  within  a  certain  number  of  years 
back.  Now,  really,  when  it  was  consider- 
ed, that  these  were  professedly  prosecu- 
tions instituted  by  the  government,  for 
the  poblic  service,  and  at  the  public  ex* 
pence,  one  would  think  that  toere  must 
be  very  strong  reasons  indeed  for  not  ac- 
ceding to  the  production  of  the  account 
moved  for-  Every  thing  that  had  betjn 
said  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney -General,  afforded  the  strongest 
reasons  for  granting  the  information  that 
was  now  soop^ht  for.  Public  prosecutions 
ought  never  to  be  matters  of  secrecy, 
and  particularly  prosecutions  relating  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  was  the 
grevit  <t(ifeguard  of  all  our  privileges,  civil,- 
religious  or  political.  The  strongest 
ground 9,  then,  ouffht  to  be  laid  for  reject- 
iu^  the  uiotiuo,  if  it  was  to  be  rejected. 


But  it  was  said,  that  a  charge  had  been' 
made,  and  if  the  House  granted  the  pa- 
pers, they  would  seem  to  sanction  the 
charge.  Now,  it  appeared  to  him,  that 
tliece  had  been  ralher  two  statements  of 
facts  made,  and  that  that  had  been  assert- 
ed  on  one  side  of  the  House  which  had 
been  denied  on  the  other-  Would  the 
House,  therefore,  refuse  the  most  authentic 
information  that  could  be  obtained  as  to 
the  facfs  on  which  alone  they  could  form 
their  own  opinion  ?  His  learned  friend 
who  spoke  last  but  one,  had  said,  that  the 
libels  which  had  been  prosecuted  by  the 
Attorney-General  had  no  connection  with 
the  present  administration,  or  with  one 
administration  more  than  another,  and 
therefore  that  the  advisers. of  such  prose- 
cutions were  not  actuated  by  party  mo- 
tives. This  might  be  all  very  true  ;  but 
how  was  the  House  to  know  it,* if  au- 
thentic information  was  denied  ?  Which 
of  them  knew  how  long  thqse  prosetutions 
had  been  suspended  over  the  beads  of  the 
defendants  ?  From  the  speech  of  his  learn^ 
ed  friend  the  Attorney-General,  the  House 
would  naturally  be  led  to  conclude,  that 
he  had  acted  a  very  meritorious  part :  why, 
then,  did  he  object  to  give  that  decisive 
evidence  of  the  propriety  of  his  conduct, 
which  would  satisfy  the  House  and  the 
country  ?  There  was  oAen  heard  in  the 
speeches  of  ministers  a  disposition  to  talk 
loudly  of  their  responsibility^  9nd  in  so 
doing  they  were  cheered  by  their  friends 
f'T  tbeir  great  magnanimity ;  while  per- 
haps the  very  next  day  they  refused  all 
information ;  and  consequently  prevented 
enquiry,  without  which  there  could  be  no 
responsibility.  Besides,  if  unfounded  sus- 
picions had  gone  abroad,  was  it  not  to  do 
the  most  important  benefit  to  the  govern- 
ment, to  affbrd  the  required  information  ? 
And  if  the  information  should  be  refused* 
was  it  not  likely  to  confirm  the  suspicions 
that  were  entertained  }  He  was  further 
desirous  of  enquiry,  because  it  would  in- 
clude that  period  when  he  had  the  honor ' 
to  be  Solicitor-General,  and  when  he  be- 
lieved no  prosecution  was  undertaken 
without  bis  opinion  and  assent.  It  was 
said,  the  Press  was  at  present  more  licen- 
tious than  formerly ;  but  it  was  the  cpm* 
mon  langua'^e  of  all  ministers  to^  represent 
the  Press  as  peculiarly  licentious  in  their* 
time.  If  of  late  it  had  been  more  licen« 
tious  than  before,  that  was  only  a  proof  of 
its  wonderful  buoyancy,  for  it  had  grown 
under  greater  restraints  in  respect  to  pub- 
lishers and  printers  than  had  ever  been 
formerly  known.    To  his  owa  knowledge^ 
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the  existiog  law  requiring  the  name  of  the 
author,  or  at  least  of  both  printer  and 
publisher  had  prevented  booksellers  frOm 
publishing  books  the  most  innocent,  be- 
cause the  author  did  not  choose  that  his 
name  should  be  known.  He  should, 
therefore  yote  for  the  information  required. 

Mr.  Charles  Adams  said  that  he  should 
support  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord. 

Lord  Folkestone  rose  to  reply,  and  spoke 
as  follows :  Sir,  after  having  already  tres- 
passed  so  long  upon^  the  attention  of  the 
House,  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  roe 
to  consume  much  more  of  its  time;  hut  I 
cannot  refrain  froni  making  a  few  short 
observations  upon  what  has  been  dro(>ped 
in  the  course  of  the  present  discussion. 
My  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Eliiot),  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Stephen)  have  stated,  that  I  have  pro- 
duced ito  instances  of  an  improper  use  of 
the.  power  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
justify  this  motion.  To  this  I  reply,  that 
i-  have  laid  different  grounds:  tirst,  the 
general  ground  of  the  hardship  under 
which  this  power  lays  all  the  subjects  of 
the  realm  :  secondly,  the  improper  use  of 
It,  in  the  case  both  of  prosecutions  impro- 
perly commenced,  and  of  partial ity.-  And 
for  the  truth  of  this,  I  need  only  refer  my 
right  hon.  friend  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  to  the  fact,  that  the  Attorney 
General  has,  iU  no  one  case,  denied  the 
hardship  of  which  I  complained,  and  to 
the  statement  which  I  niade  in  the  outset, 
confirmed  as  that  statement  has  been  by 
the  Attorney  General  himself:  namely, 
^  that  of  the  forty- two  prosecutions  com- 
menced in  three  years,  nearly  one  half 
have  not  been  proceeded  in.  Now,  Sir, 
either  thfe  prosecutions  were  justifiable, 
or  they  were  not.  If  they  were  justifia- 
ble, then  why  were  they  dropped  ?  Did 
the  Attorney  General  assume  to  himself 
the  right  to  decide  that  sufficient  punish- 
ment had  been  inflicted?  and  the  right 
to  inflict  it  on  whomsoever  he  chose  ? 
The  Attorney  General  tells  us  that  he  has 
received  apologies.  Sir,  the  Attorney 
General  is  a  public  servant,  acting  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public;  and  is  he  to  assume 
to  himself  the  right  of  stopping  proceed- 
ings commenced  with  that  view,  upon  an 
apology  made  to  himself?  Besides,  what 
apology  can  ^e  sufficient  in  the  case  of 
such  high  misdemeanours  as  those  to 
which  alone,  according  to  Blackstone, 
these  ex-qficio  Informations  are  appli- 
cable ?  If  the  prosecutions  were  not  jus- 
tifiable, then  at  once  here  is  a  cause  for 
inquiry  and  for  grtmting  the  paperi  I 


have  moved  for;  theui  all  the  persona 
aflected  by  them  have  been  unjustly  sub- 
jected to  expence  and  trouble.  But  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Stephen) 
says  that  the  increase  of  publications  jus* 
tifies  the  increase  of  prosecutions.  But* 
Sir,  is  that  the  real  jitate  of  the  case  ?  In 
the  six  years  ending  1806,  the-  number  of 
prosecutions  is  at  the  rate  of  two  in  each 
year.  In  1S08,  1609,  and  1810,  at  the 
rate  of  fourteen.  Have,  then,  these  pub- 
lications increased  in  the  fate  of  fourteen 
to  two?  Certainly  not.— -Of  the  rest  of 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, I  have  only  to  say,  that  he  has 
not  alluded  to  a  single  argument  of  mine» 
which  he  has  not  misrepresented.  But, 
in  truth,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemaa 
applied  scarcely  any  one  sei^tence  of  hit 
speech  to  the  arguments  that  have  beea 
urged,  or  to  the  case  now  before  the 
House.  He  came  down  with  a  bujidle  of 
old  papers,  prepared  evidently,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  refuting  arguments  thai 
might  be  used  in  behalf  of  the  motion  ; 
but  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  hou* 
baronet  (sir  F.  Burdett).  And  how.  Sir, 
does  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  at- 
tack bim  ?  Why,  for  not  prosecuting  as 
a  libel,  that  which  purports  to  be  an  ac- 
count of  his  speech  to  his  constituents,  i 
And  what  are  the  grievous  parts  of  this 
libelr— that  the  hon.  baronet  has  been 
represented  to  have  said,  that  *'  no  govern- 
"ment  can  stand  without  the  afiectiona 
"  of  the  people,"  and  that  he  hoped  "  the 
"  people  would  never  again  be  deprived 
"  of  the  right  of  petitioning.''  Sir,  is  it- 
libellous  to  say  this?  Are  these  libels, 
which  the  hon.  baronet  is  called  upon  (and 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemaa  does  call 
upon  him)  to  prosecute?  If  these  are 
libels,  then  I  beg  to  be  comprehended 
in  the  guilt  of  a  libeller.  I  am  guilty 
of  being  such  a  libeller,  and  I  beg  to  be 
comprehended  in  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman's  censure.— -But,  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  telU  us,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  people  is  libellous.  "  There  is  a 
"  spirit  goiie  forth,"  says  he,  **  amongst 
"  the  people,  of  so  dangerous  a  sort,  that 
"  the  Attorney  General  is  called  upon  to 
*'  check  it  by  these  prosecutions.'  Is  it 
BO  ?  Why,  then.  Sir,  let  the  causes  of  that 
spirit  be  inquired  into.  Let  us  correct 
the  ;abuses  and  the  grievances'  that  have 
given  it  birth.  Let  us  institute  these  pro- 
ceedings, in  order  that  we  may  retrieve 
the  affections  of  the  people,  without  which, 
notwithstanding  the  censure  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  geotlemaai  I  shall  itill  aiseri^ 
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tbat  «*  th^  goyernment  cannot  stand/'*-* 
With  regani.  Sir,  to  tbe  speech  of  the 
Attbrnej  General,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  he  jreally  has  rebutted  neither  the 
allegation  of  general  grievance  nnder  the 
law,  as  it  stands  and  is  administered ;  nor 
any  one  of  the  cases  alledged  of  oppres- 
sion and  partiality.  The  Attorney  Ge- 
neral  has  passed  an  ealogium  on  special 
jnries;  but  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  be- 
hind him,  has  not  s^id  one  word  in  answer 
to,  or  in  contradiction  of,  the  facts  al- 
ledged on  that  subject  by  tbe  honourable 
tiaronet.  This  question,  howeyer,  of  spe- 
cial juries  shall  be  made,  on  a  fulure'dar, 
the  object  of  a  specific  motion ;  and  there- 
fore nothrng  more  need  now  be  said  upon 
h.«*-Thc  Attorney  General  has  plumed 
himself  opon  his  civility  to  me  in  order- 
ing all  the  records  and  offices  to  be  thrown 
open  to  my  ipspection.  I  really  did  not 
know  that  I  was  so  much  indebted  to  him. 
He  has  given  me  credit  for  great  industry 
and  care  in  rummaging  into  the  antieut 
records  on  the  subject.  I  am  afraid.  Sir, 
that  I  am  not  entitled  to  this  commenda- 
tion; and  if  it  was  part  of  my  duty  to  de- 
toic  myself  to  these  researches,  and  to 
fead  all  these  libels  before  I  brought  the 
question  forward,!  am  afraid  I  must  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  come  before 
the  House  unprepared — ^Sir,the  Attorney 
General  is  very  angry  at  the  mention  of 
Hhe  word  fees,  and  is  extremely  indignant 
that  it  can  b<5  entertained  as  a  possible 
fliotive  for  any  Aftorney  General,  that  he 
is  to  receive  fees  on  the  filing  of  these 
Informations.  Sir,  I  cast  no  such  impu- 
tation upon  the  learned  gentleman:  but 
I  wish  he  had  been  equally  abstemibus  in 
another  case,  where  the  imputation  was 
•qna^ly  undeserved,  and  when  it  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  the  punish- 
ment of  an  offence  of  a  quite  different  na- 
ture, and  with  which  it  bad  nothing  to  do. 
The  learned  gentleman  knows  to  what  I 
allude,  and  has  mentioned  It  in  the  course 
of  his  speech.  I  am  glad  be  has  done  so; 
for  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
state  that  that  imputation  was  quite  un* 
founded  and  totally  unjustifiable.  Sir,  I 
have  known  Mr.  Cobbett,  the  person 
against  whom  the  learned  gentleman  flung 
out  that  a4:cusatiop,  for  many  years.  I 
have  heard  of  the  eminent  services  he 
performed  for  his  native  country  when  a 
public  writer  in  America.  Honourable 
testimony  has  heretofore  bean  borme  to 
those  services  in  this  House.  I  have 
kAowB  him  eter  since  his  retant,  and  have 
(VOL  XIX.) 


neter  ceased  to  admire  hit  public  writ- 
ings, or  to  esteem  his  private  character.  I 
have  more  than  ever  had  occasion  ta  do 
so,  since  he  has  been  suffering  the  punish- 
ment which  he  is  new  undergoing,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prosecution  of  the  Attor« 
ney  General,  artd  I  am  extremely  happj 
to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  professing 
publicly  the  high  esteem  which  J  bear 
him,  and  the  value  I  set  upon  his  writings, 
and  the  great  services  he  thereby  does  tbe 
country 4 — ^The  Attorney  General  has  told 
the  House,  that  I  complained  of  state  pro- 
sccutionSy  but  that  I  gave  no  instance  of 
any  such.  It  is  true,  that  I  complained  of 
the  possibility  as  the  law  stands,  of  keep- 
ing these  prosecutions  hanging  over  li|^ 
heads  of  individuals  for  an  indefinite 
period ;  but  I  did  not  complain  that  this 
had  ever  been  done.  The  Attorney  Gene- 
ral states  a  case  where  he  entered  a  noH 
proseqtd  to  relieve  tbe  mind  of  the  person 
against  whom  a  prosecution  had  been 
commenced.  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  that  statement,  and  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  kindness  with  which 
the  Attorney  General  acted  in  that  case-«^ 
but  why  is  this  the  only  noHproK<pn  which 
he  has  entered?  Why,  in  other  cases 
where  prosecutions  have  been  dropped— 
or  at  least  not  proceeded  on — ^why  bava 
they  Hot  been  put  a  final  stop  to  m  this 
way  ?  Why  have  they  been  \efi  in  such 
a  state,  that  at  any  futtfre  period  thejr 
may  be  taken  up  again  either  by  tha 
present  or  any  future  Attorney  General  i 
Why  w^re  not  the  minds  of  these  othet 
individuals  equally  set  at  rest?  Sir,  I  com- 
plain of  this:  these  people  ^re  still  under 
the  lash.  It  is  not'  in  full  operation ;  but 
it  18  kept  suspended  over  them,  and  may 
at  any  future  period  be  again  brought  into 
operation. — And  now,  Sir,  with  respect  ta' 
that  case,  which  the  Attorney  (General 
states  86  triumphantly,  of  the  only  person 
who  has  been  committed  under  the  4Sth  of 
the  King.  The  Attorney  General  sa^^i 
that  I  misrepresented  that  Act,  when  I  said  ^ 
that  it  gave  him  the  power  to  bold  all  the 
King's  subjects  to  bdil.  I  surely  coul^ 
not  be  understood  to  mean  that  it  em- 
powered the  Attorney  General  himself  to 
take  bail,  or  to  commit.  I  have  read  tbe 
Act  and  I  know  it  means  no  such  thing ; 
but  it  does  that  which  is  tantamount  to  it. 
It  empowers  a  Judge — (I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  or  no  it  is  imperative  on  the 
Judge) — it  en^owers  him,  however,  at  all 
events,  to  hold  to  bail  or  commit  any  per- 
son against  whom  the  Attorney  General 
(2R3 
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files  bis  lafonnation.  Is  this  nothing? 
The  Attorney  General  may  file  his  Inform 
mation  against  whom  he  pleases, .  and  on 
Afii<iav}t  of  the  filing  of  the  Information, 
the  Judge  may  hold  to  bail  or  commit. 
Then,  I  say,  that  this  gives  the  Attorney 
General  the  power  of  ha?in^  any  person 
whom  he  pleases,  held  to  bail. — ^But  this 
Act,  it  seems,  has  only  once  been  brought 
into  operation.  Has  the  Act  done  no 
good  ?  it  oQ^ht,  then,  to  be  repealed.  Is 
it  useless?  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  It 
has  been  useful  in  one  case :  and  that  case 
the  Attorney  General  states  triumphantly. 
He  says  it  is  the  case  of  one  O'Gorman, 
who  after  an  Information  filed  against  him 
for  a  libel,  republished  the  Libel,  and  was 
then  brought  under  the  operation  of  this 
Act,  and  being  enable  to  find  bail  was 
committed*  1  say,  that  this  case,  instead 
of  being  a  triumphant  one  for  the  Attor* 
ney  General,  is  a  case  of  most  gross  and 
flagrant  abuse.  In  the  first  place — a 
libel ! — by  what  right  does  the  Attorney 
General  call  the  publication  in  question  a 
libel  ?  Has  it'  ever  been  so  proved  ?  Has 
the  author  ever  been  tried  and  convicted 
of  bfiing  a  libeller  ?  No.  The  Attorney 
General,  for  reasons  which  he  has  statea, 
has  never  brought  this  work  to  the  test  of 
a  trial.  It  is',  Uierefore,  no  libel  in  law; 
^nd  be  has  no  right  so  to  call  it  ?-i->Xb^n, 
8s  to  the  republication  of  this  work,  which 
the  Attorney  General  is  pleased  to  call  a 
libel,  I  understand  that  the  fact  is  not 
true.  Previous  to  the  filing  of  the  first  In- 
formation, a  second  edition  of  the  work 
was  sent  to  the  press.  The  putting  the 
Information  on  the  file  did  not  stop  the 
work  of  the  press :  it  went  on,  and  the 
iecond  edition  was  printed  and  sent  home 
to  this  man's  house :  and  this  is  the  repub- 
<  lication  for  which  the  second  Information 
was  filed :  Well,  but  admitting  the  work 
itself  to  have  been  as  heinous  a  libel,  as 
abominable  a  publication  as  ever  came 
from  the  press.  What  then?  Does  that 
tender  the  author  justly  amenable  to  this 
Act?  Was  this  act  passed  to  punish  libeb? 
or  to  enable  attorney  generals  to  pdnish 
those  whom  they  cho^  to  pronounce  libel- 
lers?—No  :  thu  act  was  pMsed  Vd  prevept 
culprits  running  away  fromjustice :  to  pre- 
vent their  escape.  And  I  want  to  know,  if 
this  man  was  more  likely  to  run  away  fiom 
the  second  Information  than  from  the  first? 
Whether  the  re-publication,  therefore, 
gave  any  good  ground  for  bringing  him 
under  the  operation  of  this  Act,  or  not, 
I  say,  that  the  object  and  purposes  of  this 


act  have  been  herein  grossly  pierverted. 
1  say,  that  this  act^  passed  for  one  pur- 
pose, has  been  used  for  another— has  been 
used  arbitrarily  by  the  Attorney  General 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  a  man,  who 
has  never  been  convicted  of  any  crime ; 
but  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Attorney  General. — On  the  whole. 
Sir,  I  assert,  that  none  of  the  grounds  that 
I  before  alleeed  for  this  motion,  have  beea 
removed.  The  hardships  which  I  enume* 
rated  as  attending  every  person  who  be- 
came the  object  of  this  sort  of  prosecutioa 
have  not  been  disproved. or  denied,  in  any 
one  instance.  And  as  to  the  particular 
grounds,  they  are  equally  uncontradicted. 
The  fact  asserted  by  me,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Attorney  General,  of  prosecutions  be- 
ing dropped,  is  proof  of  their  being  im- 
properly commenced:  and  as  to  the 
charge  of  partiality,  in  prosecuting  some 
and  withholding  all  restraint  firom  others, 
none  of  thQ  gentlemen  have  touched  on 
the  subject.  1  beg  leave  here  to  repeat, 
that  this  lenity  I  do  liot  complain  of,  but 
what  I  complain  of  is  this :  that  whil^ 
this  lenity  is  extended  to  some,  great 
severity  is  meted  out  to  others.  The 
ground,  therefore,  on  which  I  st^d,  is  the 
general  hardship,  even  as  the  law  stood 
before  the  alteration — the  incqMsed  seve- 
rity of  the  law  in  consequence  of  the  48th 
of  the  King— and  the  abuse  and  partiality 
with  which  the  Attorney  General  hag 
exercised  his  privilege.  These,  Sir,  are 
the  grounds  on  which  I  rely,  and  upon 
which  1  shall  take  the  sense  of  the  House. 
The  House  then  divided,  when  the 
lumbers  were 
For  Lord  Folkestone's  Motion...  56 

Against  it  • 119 

^     majority  against  the  Motion ...— 8S 

iMi  <fihe  Mmori^. 

Abercroaby,  hon.  J.  Martin,  Hsnry 

Adams,  Charles  Miller,  sir  Ihooias. 

Adair,  Robert  Moore,  Peter 

Aubrey,  sir  John  Newport,  sir  John 

Byng,  George  North,  Dudley 

Brand,  hon.  Tliomas  Ord,  William 

Cavendish,  William  Osborne,  lord  F.  G. 

Combe,  Harvey  G.  Osselstbn,  lord 

Creevey,  Thomas  Pamell,  Ueory 

Cuthbeit,  J.  R.  Romillv,  sir  Samuel 

Feijpison,  general  Smith,  willinn 

Guise,  sir  William  Sharp,  Richard 

Hibbert,  George  Taylor,  M.  A. 

Ho  worth,  Humphrey  Tracey,  Hanbnry 

Htttchioson,  boo.C.H.  Western,  C.  C. 

Latouche,  Robert  Whitbread,  Samael 
Lefevre,Vanie8  Shaw 
Lemon,  tir  William  TcLtxas. 

Longman,  Geofge  Folkestone,  viscount 

Maddocks,  W.  A.  Buniatt«  sir  Fhrncis* 
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MOUSB  OP  LORDS. 

FruUy,  March  29. 


'ComiiiicialCmdit  Bill.]  Thu  Bill 
pMted  through  a  Committee,  «id  was  re- 
ported without  amendment. 

The  Earl  of  Laaukrdak  gave  notice,  that 
he  should  more  a  claoie  on  Monday,  to 
prerent  the  Bank  ftom  purchasing  the  Ex- 
chequer Bills  isdbed  under  this  act  His 
lordship  dso  stated,  that  he  should  then 
profe  that  he  was  correct  in  stoting  that 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  had  diminished  it9 
issues  after  the  renort  in  1804,  itod  which 
had  been  positirely  denied  by  a  noble 
earl  on  the  former  evening. 

The  Earl  of  itoisaid,  he  had  not  denied 
that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  bad  diminished 
its  issues  at  the  period  alluded  to;  but 
what  he  maintained,  and  was  still  prepared 
to  contend,  was,  that  the  exchange  be- 
came more  faTourable  to  Ireland  previous 
to  any  diminution  of  its  issues  by  the 
Bank.  His  lordship  then  proceeded  to 
notice  a  statement  in  the  Bieport  of  the 
Bullion  Committee,  which,  he  maintained, 
was  founded  in  error;  nmntlr,  that  the 
Bank  of  England  had  increased  its  issues 
between  June  1804  and  1800,  whereas  it 
was  proved  by  documents^  that,  during 
that  period,  the  issues  were  diminished. 

The  Earl  of  Ltmdirdak  compared  the 
present  state  of  the  paper  currency  with 
former  depreciations,  contending  that  the 
same  cause,  namely^  an  excessive  issue  of 
paper,  would  infallibly  nroduce  similar  ef« 
fects  to  those  produced  by  that  means  in 
the  reign  of  William  S;  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  assi^ats  in  France ;  and  to  what 
had  been  witnessed  in  everv^  one  of  our 
colonies.  Ii)  consequence  of  an  excessive 
issue  of  paper,  the  coin  disappeared,  and 
the  paper  became  depreciated-^an  evil 
whicn  was  only  curea  by  limiting  the 
quantity  of  paper. 

Lord  HoUmd  observed^  that  the  very 
same  arguments  that  were  now  used,  by 
those  who  contended  that  the  paper  cur- 
rency was  not  depreciated,  were  used  in 
Trance,  to  Drove  tluit  aasignats  were  not 
depreciated. 

Lord  Rtdfiak  contended  that  Bank 
notes  were  In  a  different  situation  from  as- 
signats,  being^  issued  on  securities  which 
must  be  paid  in  a  certain  and  short  period, 
and  in  payment  of  which  the  Bank  notes 
vrere  returned. 

The  Earl  of  Lmieriak  observed,  ihat 
the  assignats  were  issued  on  the  best  se* 
curity  in  France,  namely,  the  land,  and 


whilst  they  did  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
that  security,  remained  at  par  with  bul* 
lion;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
more  were  issued  'thai  could  be  taken  tn 
payment  for  the  land,  then  they  begun  to 
fall  in  value,  ui^til  at  length  they  sunk  to 
nothing.  So  by  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England  increa«ng  the  issue  of  Bank 
notes,  for  which  cash  was  not  to  be  had, 
the  &ok  pttper  had  become  depreciated, 
whibt  the  Bank  proprietors  had  gained 
the  enormous  profit  or  2\fiOOfilM.  since 
1707. 

Lord  JbdcKUr  admitted  the  cause  of 
the  depreciation  of  aasignate,  but  contend* 
ed  that  the  assignats  were  issued  by  jpo* 
vemment  for  provisions,  for  the  ahnies, 
and  other  articles,  without  any  prospect 
of  their  beinff  relumed,  whilst  tne  notei 
of  the  Bank  of  Bnghmd  were  issued  on  se* 
curities  hi  payment  of  wllich  they  must 
be  returned  wttUn  a  short  period.  The^ 
Bank  notes,  were  merely  stmihur  to  as*' 
signets  before  their  depreciatmn. 

The  Earl  of  ilosi^  wished  to  underw 
stand  clearly  what  was  meant  by  this  ar« 
gument,  as  supposing  the  issue  of  Bank 
notes  to  be  doubled,  how  would  it  then 

Lord  RtdtMk  observed,  that  the  argu* 
ment  did  not  apply  to  an  excessive  issue 
without  the  means  of  return,  but  to  the 
actual  issue,  as  at  present,  of  Bank  notes, 
only  upon  securities. 

The  Earl  of  iMulerilafe  contended  that 
it  was  merely  a  collusion  for  the  Bank  to 
issue  notes  to  the  btll-holder  to  pay  his  bills 
with. 

I1ie  conversation  ended,  and  the  House 
adjourned  till  Monday. 


HOUSE  OP   COMMONS. 

Frida^t  Match  29. 

DwBUiiiG  HousB  RoBBiaT  Bill.]  Sir 
Smuml  Romilfy  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  Act, 
passed  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  intituled,  "  An  act  for  the 
more  effectual  preventing  and  punishing 
robberies  that  shall  be  committed  in 
houses,  as  takes  away  the  benefit  of 
clerffy  from  persons  stealing  any  money, 
goods  or  chattels,  wares  or  merchandizes, 
of  the  value  of  forty  shilUogs  or  more,  in 
any  dwelling  house  or  ou^use  thereunto 
belonging,  and  for  more  eiTectually  pre* 
venting  the  l^rimes  of  stealing  in  dwellinjr 
houses,  or  outhouses  thereunto  belonging. 
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Mr.  PrankUmd  spoke  io  opposition  to 
the  secoad  reading  to  the  effect  following : 

Sir  ;^— Although  my  hoa.  aad  learned 
friend,  in  conformity  to  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  House,  has  only  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill>  which  respects 
stealing  in  dwelling-  houses  ;  yet  it  will 
be  recollected  that  there  are  now  also  on 
the  table  four  other  Bills,  which  equally 
seek  to  make  iqaportant  alterations  in  the 
existing  laws  of  the  country,  and  which 
equally  stand  for  the  second  reading  on 
this  day.  The  one  respects  privately 
stealing  in  shops  and  warehouses  :  The 
other  relates  (o  thefis  in  ships,  barges,  and 
other  vessels,  at  their  ports  of  entry  or 
discharge,  or  on  navigable  rivefs ;  and  to 
thefts  on  wharfs  and  quays  adjoining. 
The  third  respects  stealing  of  linen  or 
cotton  cloth  or  yarn,  ip  buildings  or 
grounds,  where  it  is  printed  o^  bleached. 
^The  fourth  Bill  is  applicable  to  Ireland, 
and  respects  stealing  linen  or  cotton  cloth 
or  yam  from  the  bleaching  grounds  or 
workhouses,  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Of  these  five  Bills,  the  first 
was,  )a$t  year,,  rejected  in  this  House,  after 
2k  loMg  iaiid  diligent  discussion.  The  se- 
cond was  rejected,  after  a  similar  discus- 
sion, in  another  pl^ce.  The  third,  al- 
though brought  into  the  House  last  year, 
was  never  pressed  to  a  third  reading.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  Jhave  been  presented  this 
year,  for  the  first  time.  Five  .Billa^  upon 
such  dissimilar  sul^ects,  would  seem 
abundantly  to  manifest  a  settled  purpose 
in  the  framer  of  them  to  endeavous  to 
change  the  whole  system  of  the  law,  as  it 
respects  mixed  or  compound  larcenies. 
Indeed  I  am  not  left  to  conjecture  on  this 
subject ;  for  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  has 
himself  distinctly  avowed  such  purpose,  m 
well  by  words,  deli  leered  in  his  place  in  this 
House,  as  by  observations  which  he  has 
communicated  to  the  public  on  subject 
matter,  not  only  connected  with  the  pur- 
port of  .these  Bills,  but  respecting  other 
important  features  of  our  criminal  juris- 
prudence. Such  being  the  operation  of 
those  Bills,  and  such  being  the  opinions 
and  views  of  the  framer  of  tnem,  it  would 
seem  to  become  the  bound  en  duty  of 
those  who  seriously  apprehend  the  evil 
consequences  of  such  departure  from  the 
received  and  approved  maxims  of  oar 
penal  administration  of  justice,  not  only  to 
point  out  the  inconveniences  of  the  mea* 
sures  immediately  under  consideration,  but 
to  assert  broadly  the -character^  policy, 
md  advantages  of  tbo   Britisb  system, 


which,  howeyer  it  may  have  occasionally 
been  exposed  to  aniinad version,  ha^,  from 
time  to  time,  received  the  considerate 
approbation  of  the  most  profound  rea- 
soners,  and  the  ardent  eulogies  of  the 
best  and  most  benevolent  of  mankind-— 
a  system  full  of  mercy,  though  seemingly 
severe,  and  in  its  efiects  producing  less 
suffering  and  more  happiness  than  other 
systems,  apparently  more  leniept;  but 
which  in  their  real  operation  subtract 
more  from  the  amount  of  human  enjoy-* 
ments,  and  add  more  to  the  sum  of  human 
misery.— I  say  this  of  i^  general  charaC'* 
ter.  There  may  be  blemishes  in  it,  as  io 
all  human  institutions,  most  of  them  rather 
seeming  than  real,  and  which  may  easily 
be  removed  by  appropriate  remedies : 
and  I  shall  at  any  time  be  most  willing  to 
contribute  my  labours  to  assist  in  apply- 
ing such  remedies  to  them  :  but  the  wholQ* 
sale  mode  of  dealing  with  them«  which  is 
now  proposed,  will  impair  rather  than  im* 
prove,  the  whole  of  the  fabric. 

My  hon.  and  learned  friend  has  not 
sufiered  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  the 
fate  of  his  Bills  in  the  last  year.  Ac- 
quainted as  I  am  with  the  sincerity  and 
purity  of  his  motives,  I  have  td  admire  a 
laudable  perseverance,  which  to  others, 
who  do  not  know  him,  might  appear  like 
pertinacity.  The  wish,  which  he  so 
strongly  feels,  to  benefit  the  community, 
might  abundantly  have  justified  him  in 
persisting  again  to  submit  these  measures 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  or  tn 
adding  others  to  them>  which  appear  to 
him  to  be  equally  beneficial.  Surely,  Sir, 
when  he  again  introduced  them  to  our 
notice,  it  could  not  have  been  necessary 
for  him  to  have  assigned  as  a  collateral 
motive,  that  the  great  lord  Coke  had  re- 
commended to  every  one,  who  should  suc- 
ceed in  the  profession,  of  which  be  bad 
himself  been  so  distinguished  an  ornament, 
to  leave  behind  him  some  memorial  of 
his  knowledge  and  attainments  in  it*  I 
should  have  thought  that.if  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  wished  to  have  acted  in 
conformity  to  lord  Coke's  suggestion,  he 
would  in  settling  the  manner  in  which  ho 
should  pay  this  debt  of  gratitude  te  his 
profession,  in  selecting  the  description  of 
legacy  he  would  leave  behind  him^  in 
shaping  and  ndodelling  the  bequest,  he 
would  be  desirous  to  submit  to  posterity,  he 
would  have  directed  his  attentioB  to  those 
parts  and  branches  of  the  law,  with  which 
by  his  continued  and  connected  studies* 
and  minute  and  detailed,  es  well  ^  *>* 
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teofivc  and  enlighteiMd  practtoey  he  wis 
the  best  acqmlnted.  I  well  know,  that, 
M  the  early  oart  oi  his  life,  the  criminal 
laws  eoga^ea  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
kis  atteouon ;  bat  I  think  I  m9j  reature 
lo  aisert,  that  the  ample  space  he  fills  in 
the  eyes  of  his  profession,  the  deserved 
fame  he  enjoys,  is  not  derired  from  any 
acquaintance  he  may  have  with  penal 
jorisprudence  ;  but  from  that  comprehen- 
aive  and  profound,  and  at  the  same  time 
practical  and  minute  knowledge,  upon 
other  and  very  different  branches  of  the 
law,  which,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  has 
ae  eminently  distinguiihed  him  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  of  which  he  is  so  bright 
aa  ornament.  Sincerely  as  I  respect  him, 
and  BO  man  respects  him  more  sincerely, 
highly  as  I  deem  of  his  talents,  learning, 
and  varied  attainmeats,  ^et  I  will  never- 
theless affirm  that  an  acUng  magistrate  in 
the  countrv  has,  practically  speaking, 
more  knowledge  ot  penal  law  than  my 
learned  and  hon.  friend.  An  acting 
magistrate  knows  how  penal  laws  ope- 
jate.  I  do  not  mean  their  mere  bearings 
and  workings  in  cooru  of  jostice:  bat 
how  they  operate  upon  the  mind ;  how 
they  interweave  themselves  with  m&miers ; 
how  they  school  and  edtx:ate  tlie  rising 
generation ;  how  they  form  character. 
—And  they  do  form  character^national 
character.  No  nation  on  earth^has  so  lit- 
tle of  the  petty  and  thievish  propensities. 
Nothing  but  manaere,  growing  out  of 
laws,  could  have  produced  this  emsct,  in  a 
country  where  the  mass  and  value  of 
personal  property  is  so  immense,  and 
where  the eagemessof  commercial  rivalry 
turrounds  us  on  all  sides  with  tempta- 
tions, wherever  we  tread,  or  cast  001"  eyes. 
We  display,  we  solicit,  we  allure  by 
every  ailifice.  He  who  tempts  most,  suc- 
ceeds most.  How  could  this  magnificent 
display,  the  delight  and  ornament  of  this 
mighty  meiropohs,  how  could  this  continu- 
ed allurement  be  resisted,  even  to  the  degree 
in  which  it  is,  unless  by  the  silent  work- 
ings of  a  system  of  laws,  which,  in  co- 
operation with  the  moral  code,  had,  from 
early  childhood,  formed  the  manners 
and  character  of  the  people  ?  In  other 
coaatries  there  is  comparatively  little 
temptation  to  theft.  There  are,  1  know^ 
seme  persons,  who  affect  to  doubt 
whether  the  holding  oat  these  allure- 
ments is  not  itself  criminal,  and  they  would 
eztingaish  the  lostre  of  our  shops,  and  the 
interesting  display  of  the  works  of  ar|,  and 
of  the  gay  and  variegated  fabrics  of  oar 


maoafectores,  and  would  have  the  streeta 
as  dark  and  gloomy  as  those  cheerlese 
tdsagiilatioas,  which  sometimes  seem  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  man  to  the  beauty  and 
beneficence  of  nature,  and  of  natore's  laws. 
But,  Sir,  let  us  recollect  that  British  laws 
and  British  institations  nurse  up  virtoe* 
Persons  bred  in  another  school  of  manners, 
would  sink  under  temptations  which  we 
resist.  If  under  other  systems  there  nay 
be  less  temptation,  or  lets  crime,  let  us 
observe  at  leut  which  system  prodocea 
most  manly  and  generous  sentiment,  most 
public  and  private  happiness.  I  repeal 
again  that  the  workings  and  bearings  of 
penal  laws,  upon  the  mind  and  maaners  ot 
the  people,  is  practically  better  kaowa  to 
an  actine  magistrate,  than  lo  my  hon.  aad 
learned  h'lend,  whose  attention  is  painfully 
and  continoally,  though  most  usefully,  and 
honourably  employed  on  subjects  of  a  dif« 
fereat  descriptionr  And  feeling  as  I  do 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  practical 
knowledge  of  practical  men  upon  sacb  a 
subject,  as  the  one  now  under  consideva* 
tion,  I  have  to  regret  that  these  Bills  sbouM 
have  been  pressed  forward  opon  our  anon* 
tion,  srhen  such  men  are  in  their  counties, 
engaeed  at  their  quarter  sessions  or  on 
grand  juries,  or  in  the  discharge  of  othev 
practical  duties  of  a  srmilar  description. 
For  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  having 
selected  and  shaped  (in  compliance  with 
lord  Coke's  suggestion,  though  not,  aa 
seems  to  me,  in  exact  conformity  to  it,) 
the  description  of  the  legacy,  which  he  is 
willing  to  have  appreciated  by  the  House, 
before  he  transmits  it  to  posterity,  has  un« 
fortunately  introduced  it,  and  put  it  on  Ae 
table  for  us  to  look  at,  and  handle,  and 
weigh,  when  those  are  absent,  who  are  the 
best  judges  of  its  value.  Last  year  his  in* 
tended  bequest  was  considered  as  likely  to 
prove  rather  a  burthen,  than  a  benefit : 
and  now,  when  with  a  kind  of  generoa« 
importunity  he  would  seem  to  force  his , 
donation  on  the  reluctant,  I  do  regret  thai 
we  have  not  the  assistance  of  those,  who 
might  be  best  able  to  express  their  grati* 
tude  for  the  gift,  if  they  found  it  valuable, 
or,  if  they  found  it  otherwise,  to  defend  ml 
from  any  inconvenience  which  might  aris# 
fi»m  it  Seriously,  Sir,  what  has  hap* 
pened,  that  has  occasioned  all  this  stir  aM 
bustle  upon  this  subject?  Have  any  of 
these  magistrates,  whose  absence  I  lament, 
transmitted  their  representations?  Has  any 
description  of  magistrate  whatever,  subor* 
dinate  or  superior,  moved  on  the  occasion  Jl 
UJulem  if  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  anai- 
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•usiy  expressing  his  dissent  to  the  measures 
proposed^  and  of  deprecating  their  adop- 
tion. Would  not  any  one  imagine  from  al  I 
t^is  activity  and  clamour,  respecting 
the  alleged  seyerity  of  the  British  laws, 
that  sometiiing  had  lately  happened? 
that  something  had  met  the  eye,  or 
shocked  the  feelings?  That  something 
had  compelled  us  to  reconsider  the 
policy  of  our  system  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence ?  That  some  miserable  w^te  of 
human  life  bad  been  observed  ?  Multi- 
plied and  useless  executions?  Pitiable 
examples  of  youth  and  age  led  fruitlessly 
to  death  ?  Increased  human  suffering,  and 
no  corresponding  benefit?  No,  nothing 
of  all  thi^,  bat  the  contrary.  We  find  the 
country  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and 
population :  no  sense  any  where  either  of 
iroperty  having  become  insecure  from 
he  over-whelming  efiects  of  crime,  nou- 
rished by  impunity,  or  a  suggestion  from 
any  quarter,  that  our  population  is  cut 
down,  or  kept  back  by  multiplied  capital 
pintshments.  Are  we  then  to  repeal  laws 
of  long  standing,  merely  because,  upon 
ordinary  principles  of  legislation*  severe 
laws  are  to  be  avoided  ?  Tha  House,  I 
am  sure,  will  deeply  feel  that  to  repeal 
existing  laws  is  very  different  from  enact- 
ing ntw  ones.  The  same  arguments,  the 
lame  course  of  reasoning,  which  might  be 
«u£Bcient  to  dissuade  the  passing  of  a  law, 
are  far  from  sufficient  to  induce  the  repeal 
of  a  law,  when  once  enacted  and  inter- 
woven with  our  manners.  Such  repeals 
tend  to  unsettle  the  opinions  of  mankind ; 
to  disturb  received  ideas  as  to  guilt. 
*'  So  then  thestrip^ing,  plundering,  rifling, 
pillaging,  and  gutting  a^  house,  is  pot  so 
bad  a  thing  as  I  thought.  I  thought  it 
was  a  hanging  matter.  But  the  parlia- 
ment gentlen^en,  I  find,  have  got  plea- 
santer  notions  about  all  this*  I  am  very 
glad  of  it.  1  always  thought  some  people 
bad  more  good  things  than  they  ought  to 
have,  and  that  you  and  I  haa  too  few. 
Well !  to  be  sure  I  have  no  house  to  be 
piundered;  but  then  my  neighbours  have 
plenty.'^  That  such  are  the  effects  of  re- 
pealing laws,  in  respect  to  unsettling  opi- 
nions, and  disturbing  received  ideas  of 
guil^  ifi  not  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  was 
last  year  matter  of  general  notoriety, 
when  the  Bills  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  were  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament.  Owing  to  a  misapprehension, 
it  had  been  imagined  that  the  Bills  had 
f  ctually  passed,  and  the  speculators  were 
immediately  on  the  alert.    Not  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  speculators  who  had  urged  or  pro^ 
moted  the  alteration  which  was  supposed 
to  have  taken  place :  but  the  speculators, 
to  whom  the  new  system  immediately  ap» 
plied. ,  It  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  at 
every  office  of  police,  and  to  every  persou 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  his  eye  on  such 
scenes  and  such  characters,  that  there  was 
as  muchactiyity,  and  as  much  expecta* 
tion,  and  calculation,  and  preparatiofi 
among  these  hopeful  speculators,  as  some 
new  operation  of  finance  would  have  pro- 
duced at  Lloyd's  or^on  the  Exchange, 
among  speculators  of  still  another  descrip- 
tion. Sir,  it  is  this  tendency,  which  th^ 
repealing  existing  laws  has  to  unsettle  th« 
opinions  of  mankmd,  that  has  in  all  coun- 
tfies,  and  in  all  ages,  produced  a  general 
indisposition  to  change  systems,  under 
which  the  society  had  fbr  any  length  of 
time  acted.  <  NoUomu  Iq^  Anglut  mutan^ 
has  been  said  in  this  country,  not  only 
without  reprehension,  but  with  applause* 
The  sentiment,  however,  is  general  among 
mankind,  except  in  times  of  occasional  efier^ 
vescence,  when  thin^  are  coveted  because 
the^arenew;  their  novelty  alone,  being  * 
sufficient  to  recommend  them.  This  senti* 
raent  may,  of  course,  be  carried  to  excess 
like  all  other  valuable  sentiments ;  but  its 
general  tendency  is  roost  beneficial.  To 
young,  ardent,  and  inexperienced  minds, 
this  disposition  of  mankind  to  leave  things 
as  they  are,  seems  very'dull  and  very- 
stupid  ;  dnd  we  all  of  us  remember,  thai 
sanguine  period  of  life  full  of  hdpe  and 
confidence,  when  there  was  scarcely  any 
possible  subject  which  we  did  not  fancy 
wc  could  improve  by  cutting  and  carving 
it  according  to  our  fancies.  There  is  in 
young  minds,  a  kind  of  astuteness  in  ob- 
serving seeming  imperfections,  incongru- 
ities, and  inconsistencies.  They  are 
good  judges  of  approaches  to  ideal  per* 
tection  on  paper  and  parcho^ent,  or  ol  de- 
parture from  it.  But  it  is  long  before  they 
discover  that  every  thing  is  referable  to  bap* 
piness :  and  that  happiness  is  produced  by 
continuing  to  act  even  under  imperfect  sys« 
terns,  than  by  continually  unsettling  the  opi* 
nions  of  mankind,  and  the  maxims  and  rules 
of  their  life.  The  great  and  mighty  art  of 
wise  nations  has  been  not  to  change  the  sys- 
tem of  their  laws,  according  to  every  fluctu- 
ation, which  time  and  the  eyer-moving 
scene  of  the  world  urge  backwani  and  for- 
ward continually,  and  without  a  pause; 
but  so  to  qualify  and  adapt  these  systems; 
to  altered  circumstances,  as  to  preserve  at 
once  the  sanctions  which  4etcr  from  evil. 
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and  regulate  the  application  of  them  ac- 
cording to  the  exigency  6f  occasioBB. 
This  course  is  the  most  beneficial  to  man- 
kind. When  laws  hare  so  operated  as  to 
have  forpned  the  manners  and  character  of 
a  people  (which  is  their  true  and  most  ad- 
▼antageous  operation)  and  the  conduct  of 
men  habitually*  and  as  it  were  unconsci- 
ously, conforms  itself  to  their  enactments, 
it  would  seem  to  the  unthinking  that  such 
Jaws  have  become  unnecessary,  and  might 
well  be  struck  out  of  the  code,  as  the 
sanctions  are  never  enforced.  But  it  ha9 
been  found  that  the  repeal  of  such  sanc- 
tions, instead  of  accelerating  the  progress 
of  society  to  a  more  improved  state  to 
which  it  was  advancing,  has  a  tendency, 
by  disturbing  received  ideas,  to  arrest 
that  progress,  and  by  a  re-action,  to  make 
men  fall  back  asain  and  retrace  their  steps 
to  that  less  perfect  state  from  which  they 
bad  advanced  by  long  and  painful  efforts, 
and  from  which  the  operation  of  the  re- 
pealed sanction  had  so  successfully  with- 
drawn them.  By  such  a  system  of  re- 
pealing sanctions,  the  moment  they  cease 
to  be  *  practically  enforced,  men  could 
never  maintain  the  advantages  they  have 
won  in  their  confHcts  with  evil.  You  force 
men  forward  from  crime  by  the  fear  of 
punishment :  when  you  have  so  worked 
iitpon  and  fashioned  their  minds,  habits, 
isannefs,  and  character,  that  the  fruits  of 
your  labours  begin  to  appear,  you  relax 
one  of  the  most  operative  causes  of  your 
tuccess,  and  jpermit  them  to  fall  back  again 
to  the  point  from  which  they  had  set  out. 
Thus  sanctions  are  introduced,  sanctions 
are  enforced,  sanctions  are  effectual  sane- 
tiona  are  not  enforced,  sanctions  are  re- 
pealed, crimes  are  re-committed,  sanctions 
are  re-enacted^  sanctions  are  re-inforced. 
And  thus  we  labour  in  vain,  in  alternations 
of  misery  ;  and  by  our  unskilful  attempts 
to  obtain  a  supposed  greater  degree  of 
good,  we  produce  greater  evil,  both  in 
progress  and  result.  It  is  on  these  ac- 
counts that  Arise  nations  do  not  alter  sys- 
tems, but  they  adapt  the  application  of 
them  to  times  and  ^ircomstancesj  It  is 
incorrect  to  say,  that  the  practical  mode  of 
our  administration  of  penal  laws,  qualifies 
and  mitigates  the  imperfection  of  them. 
This  is  not  a  correct  view  of  the  subject. 
Those  who  have  to  administer  the  law,  do 
not  apply  that  part  of  the  law  which  is 
inapplicable;  but  it  is  important  to  retain 
that  part  of  the  law  which  is  inapplicable, 
lest  ii  may  become  applicable,  or  lest  al- 
tered circumstances  may  require  its  ap- 
plication. 
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However  ameliorated  the  state  of  so* 
ciety  may  be,  however  far  advanced  and 
improved  in  its  condition,  moral  and  phy- 
sical, however  little  it  may  seem  to  re- 
quire the  application  of  severe  sanctions, 
yet  we  most  always  recollect  that  when 
we  use  the  word  society,  it  is  but  a  phrase, 
a  necessary  phrase  indeed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  our  reasonings  on  such  subjects 
intelligible  to  one  another.  But  we  should 
never  foreet  that  the  materials,  of  which 
society  is  composed,  are  but  separate  in- 
dividuals, who  are  born  and  die*  and  who 
succeed  one  another  in  their  generations. 
All  have  to  pass  through  the  helplessness 
of  infancy.  All  have  to  pass  through  th« 
fearful  period  of  childhood  and  of  early 
youth,  when  the  passions  are  to  be  sub« 
dued,  controuled,  directed ;  th^  reason  to 
be  awakened,  cultivated,  informed;  tha 
appetencies  to  be  regulated  ;  the  habits, 
manners,  character,  to  be  moulded  and 
fashioned  af^er  the  models  of  the  fair  and 
the  good,  and  the  seeds  to  be  sown  of  the 
higher  virtues.  What  a  mighty  task  is 
this !  Wha\  aids  cannot  but  be  wanted  for 
performing  it !  Every  thing  is  requisites- 
laws,  institutions,  labour,  learning,  bene- 
ficence, zeal,  love.  Even  with  these  aids, 
how  often  do  we  fail  in  obtaining  the 
wished  for  fruit.  The  planu  perish>  or 
grow  awry,  and  perverse.  Even  if  wa 
succeed,  how  endless  seems  our  labour. 
As  soon  as  one  portion  of  the  individuals  • 
whose  aggregate  constitute  society,  is 
fashioned  and  instructed,  another  succeeds^ 
which  equally  requires  the  same  instnic* 
tion.  Still  no  progress  seems  to  be  made ; 
another,  and  another,  still  succeed,  de- 
manding the  same  cares,  attentions,  and 
labour.  While  we  speak,  while  laws  in- 
struct, direct,  regulate,  one  generation 
passes  away,  an(|  another  spcings  up :  and 
while  we  continue  our  efforts*  wave  fol- 
lows wave  in  ceaseless  succession.  And 
we  have  too  often,  I  fear,  to  preach  to  the 
waves  in  more  senses  of  the  phrase  than 
one.  Can  we  wonder  then,  that  1  ife  should 
seem  to  be  one  perpetual  struggle  against 
something  that  pulls  us  back.  That  we 
are  continually  hoping  to  obtain  a  good 
which  escapes  our  pursuit.  That  we  seek 
one  thing,  and  find  another,  and  that  tha 
actions  of  men  seem  little  else  than  a  series 
of  illusions  and  disappointments :  or  that 
nations  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  most 
ameliorated  state«  at  once  prosperous, 
happy,  and  free,  seeking,  by  taking  off 
restraints,  or  by  other  unskilful  means,  to 
improve  their  liberty  aad  happiness^  ihoul^ 
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coddenlj  revert  to  a  degraded  state^  and 
find  they  had  only  taken  so  many  fearfa) 
strides  in  the  high  road  to  despotism  and 
misery.  Let  os  not  be  too  eonfident. 
*  FacUii  descensus*  It  is  of^jem  only  neces- 
sary to  take  oat  a  single  peg,  for  the 
wheels  of  the  mighty  machinery  of  a  na* 
tion's  happiness  to  run  back,  and  (he  ac- 
cumulated fruits  of  ages  to  be  dashed  to 
pieces  in  a  moment.  Wise  nations  have 
therefore  never  admitted  material  altera- 
tions in  their  laws  and  institutions,  without 
the  clearest  and  most  entire  conviction  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  altera- 
tion; unless  the  advantage  to  be  obtained 
was  so  obvious,  that  no  man  could  doubt 
on  the  subject.  Not  advantages  in  specu- 
lation, about  which  men  disputed,  and 
argued,  and  reasoned;  but  advantages 
wiuch  every  man  couid  feel  and  under- 
stand. For  ideal  perfection  is  not  the  end 
and  object  of  laws  and  institutions,  but 
human  happiness:  and  it  will  be  found 
therefore,  that  no  alterations  have  ever 
produced  happiness  in  the  frame  of  human 
society,  but  such  which  (according  to  the 
Jaw  of  nature  in  the  external  world)  have 
been  so  j^radual  as  scarcely  to  be  percep* 
4tble.  And  it  will  be  found  also,  that 
"attempts  to  make  material  alterations  in 
Ihe  penal  code  of  any  nation,  from  the 
•peculations  of  general  reasoners,  have 
always  produced  national  evils,  instead  of 
Increased  happiness.  But,  Sir,  I  pursue 
these  contemplations  too  far.  They  are 
tiot,  however,  without  their  application. 
We  are  top  apt  to  consider  society  as  a 
fabric  which  we  can|baild  up  and  complete, 
and  then  pull  down  the  scaffolding  and 
<njoy.  I  fear  this  scaffolding  must  always 
ftand :  not  for  repairs ;  but  because  we 
•re  alvrays  boilding,  and  our  work  is  never 
4one.  One  set  of  brick#  which  we  had 
^htoned  and  adjusted,  are  crumbling 
ilway  and  falling  out,  while  we  are  fram- 
ing others  to  supply  their  place,  and 
which  will  soon  crumble,  and  perish  in 
their  turn.  I  have  been  very  anxious  to 
fpipren  upon  the  Honse  the  deep  convic- 
tion I  feel  of  the  important  distinction, 
l^tween  repealing  existing  laws  of  long 
^tandinff,  and  of  enacting  new  ones.  The 
principles  I  have  stated  are  like  all  moral, 
legal  or  political  principles,  general,  and 
not  universal.  They  have  their  exceptions. 
The  great  nicety  is  in  eliciting  and  ascer- 
titining  these  exceptions.  But  one  princi- 
ple is  universal,  that  if  an  inconvenience  is 
felt,  not  imagined,  the  remedy  should 
•xtendtothat  inconveoieRce  and  ihonld 
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not  go  beyond  it.  These  are  not  ver]r 
encouraging  topics,  not  very  comfortable, 
or  cufiboliiig  to  the  vanity  and  presumption 
of  mir  nature.  They  are  not  topics  wbicfa 
would  make  one  at  any  time  much  disposed, 
or,  in  particoiar  good  hun.our,  to  euter-> 
tain  any  project,  for  any  repeal  of  existing* 
laws,  however  well  considered ;  partico^ 
larly  to  entertain  a  project  which  had  beert 
rejected  by  parliament  in  a  former  year  ; 
a  project  t(Xi  which  is  introduced  again  to 
our  consideration,  at  a. time,  when  those 
who  are  the  best  judges  of  it,  are  absent  ; 
and  when  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  give 
their  continued  undivided  attention  to  the 
subject  matter  of  it,  anxiously  deprecate 
its  adoption.  But,  Sir,  notwithstanding 
all  these  varied  and  multiplied  circum- 
stances of  discouragement,  it  appears  to 
my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  that  something 
has  actually  happened,  and  lately  hap-* 
pened  to  inspire  him  with  confidence,  and 
a  confidence  well  founded,  as  it  is  derived 
from  experience;  something,  which,  even 
more  than  lord  Coke's  suggestion,  urges 
him  to  persevere.  My  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  when  he  first,  this  year,  introduced 
those  Bills  into  the  House,  observed,  that« 
though  he  had  failed  the'last  year  in  pro* 
curing  them  to  be  passed  into  laws ;  yet 
there  was  another  Bill,  upon  which  he 
had  succeeded.  A  3itl  which  repealea 
the  statute  of  Claeen  Elizabeth,  which 
took  away  the  benefit  of  clergy  from 
persons  stealing  privately  from  the  per* 
son.  He  stated,  that  the  beneficial 
efiect  of  his  success  was  already  apparent. 
As  the  law  had  before  stood,  there  had 
been  few  committals  or  prosecutions  for 
such  ofiTence  ;  but  now  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  inform  the  House,  that  com- 
mittals and  prosecutions  had  increased, 
and  he  doubted  not  but  that  abun- 
dant convictions  and  punishment  would 
ensue*  He  seemed  to  speak  with 
the  exultation  of  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  opening  his  budget,  and  am- 
plifying the  advantages  of  some  new 
arrangements.  The  theme  of  praise  was, 
increase,  abundant  produce,  plentiful 
supply.  He  did  not  qnite  boast  in  th« 
usual  strain  on  svch  occasions  of  an  accele« 
rated  ratio  of  improvement,— that  the  last 
quarter  had  been  singularly  productive,--* 
and  so  forth ;  but  he  ilistinctly  ^ve  us  to 
understand,  that,  if  the  present  Bills  should 
pass^  and  his  improved  system  of  manage- 
ment should  be  thus  extended  to  other 
departments  of  depredation,  to  houses, 
shops,   shipsi    barges,   lighten,   wbarff. 
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qttays^  and  bleaching  grounds,  he  was 
persuaded  the  same  benencial  results  might 
be  expected<«-a  happy  multiplication  of 
committals,  prosecutions,  convictions,  and 
punishments,  and  a  mighty  congregation 
of  constables,  witnesses,  prosecutors,  cri- 
minals, juries,  and  magistrates,  perpetually 
at  work,  adding  new  lustre  to  the  glories 
of  their  comitry,  i^nd  new  energy  to  its 
productive  efforts.  Sir,  1  will  not  glance 
at  the  fallacious  grounds  of  his  exulta- 
tions* I  Hill  not  hint  thai  there  may  have 
been  move  committals  and  prosecutions 
for  picking  pockets,  because  there  have 
been  more  pockets  picked — a  fact,  indeed, 
not  merely  known  to  the  officers  of  police, 
but  I  believe,  to  every  man  who  hears  me. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  conversation  in 
every  street,  that  since  my  learned  and 
hon.  friend  has  succeeded  in  carrying  into 
effect  his  new  system  of  management 
tespectiog  pockets,  gangs  are  forming, and- 
the  system,  for  effecting  depredations  on 
the  person,  visibly  ripening.  But  I  pass 
over  the  fallacious  grounds  of  bis  exulta- 
tions, and  I  will  say  generally,  that  a  sys- 
tem of  penal  jurisprudence,  which  should 
have  the  effect  of  busying  a  large  mass  of 
the  people  in  criminal  prosecutions,  misem- 
ploying their  time,  their  thoughts,  and 
lessening  their  productive  labour,  would 
be  the  greatest  of  curses,  and  not  a  blessing. 
Isay  this,  even  if  such  a  system  had  a  ten- 
dencv  to  lessen  the  number  of  crimes, 
which  I  deny,  I  say  it  would  be  buying 
exemption  from  crime  too  dear.  I  say 
such  a  system  would  be  a  curse  in  any 
country :  but  in  this  country  it  would  be 
the  most  transcendent  of  all  evils.  In 
despotic  countries  mild  laws  may  have 
place ;  in  such  countries  prosecution,  con- 
viction, and  punishment  are  but  a  word 
and  a  blew  :  but  for  us  to  keep  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  our  jurisprudence 
in  perpetual  motion,  a  mighty  apparatus 
necessary  for  the  securi4^  of  our  liberties, 
would  be  a  much  greater  evil,  than  the 
one  intended  to  be  removed. 

It  would  really  seem  as  if  gentlemen 
imagined  that  the  end  and  object  of  law 
was  punishment.  The  end  and  object 
of  law  is  the  prevention  of  evil ;  laws  are 
a  terror  to  evil-doers;  the  basis  of  wise 
laws  is  the  maxim— «ir<ttf  ad(mna,pctna 
ad  paucos.  Indeed,  so  erroneous  is  it  to 
imagine,  that  wise  laws  are  evidenced  by 
the  multitude  of  prosecutions,  convictions, 
and  punishments,  which  grow  out  of 
them,  that  the  very  opposite  is  the  truth. 
The  perfection  of  a  penal  Uw  would  be, 
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thai  it  shbuld  never  be  executed,  that  the 
terrors  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  evil,  that  the  fear  should  be  so 
operative  on  the  miilds  of  all,  that  .the 
punishmeqt  should  extend  to  none,  that 
the  result  should  be,  not  only,  metus  ad 
omneSfpetna  adpaucot;  but  pana  ad  tndioi» 
But  these  things  ar^  impossible,  human 
infirmity  permits  not  such  results.  Laws» 
however,  are  erroneously  said  to  be  a 
dead  letter,  merely  because  they  may  not 
have  been  enforced  by  prosecutions,  con« 
victions,  and  punishments.  Such  laws  |ive 
in  the  manners,  habits,  anA  opinions  of  the 
people ;  they  live  in  the  rules  and  maxims 
of  their  life  ;  the  silent,  invisible  operation 
of  the  law  is  much  more  eff^ictual  for  good, 
than  the  busy  and  bustling  activity,  which 
would  keep  them  always  in  sight  and  in 
motion,  working  away  in  courts  of  judica* 
ture,  in  the  midst  of  the  buz  and  dust  of 
prosecutors  and  constables,  witnesses  and 
juries,  magistrates,  and  spectators. 

Though  laws  operate  principally  by  the 
silent  and  invisible  working  of  the  terror 
of  their  'sanctions,  yet  the  nature  and 
amount  of  this  terror,  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  punishnlent  threatened, 
must  depend  upon  circumstances.  A  pu- 
nishment can  never  be  too  mild,  provided 
it  answer  the  end  proposed,  which  is  the 
prevention  of  some  description  of  actioiai 
materially  prejudicial  to  the  community; 
I  say  materially  prejudicial :  for  actions, 
only  slightly  inconvenient  to  the  com- 
munity, ouent  not  to  be  the  object  of  penal 
laws,  but  ^ould  be  left  to  the  controul  of 
manners  and  morals;  for  by  subjecting 
them  to  ptmishment,  (and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent tbem  effectually,  severe  punishments 
might  perhaps  be  necessary)  the  very 
amount  of  toe  punishments  themselves 
might  subtract  more  from  the  amount  of 
human  happiness,  than  would  be  subtracted 
by  permitting  the  inconvenience  intended 
to  be  prevented.  But  where  the  nature 
of  the  action  would  materially  destroy  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  the  sanction 
of  the  law  must  be  such,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  such  actions ;  for  human 
laws  proceed  from  human  necessities,  and 
are  not  referable  to  abstract  ideas  of  justice, 
or  to  any  supposed  scale  of  proportionate 
retribution  of  so  much  suffering  for  so 
much  guilt.  Indeed,  the  legal  code,  and 
the  moral  code  are  not  only  different,  but 
contrary.  In  foro  cmucieniict,  the  greater 
the  temptation,  the  more  venial  the  of- 
fence ;  in  faro  kumano,  the  greater  the 
temptation,  the  greater  oimt  be  the  pu-. 
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nisfament,  to  deter  from  the  action.  We 
must  all  remember  when  first  these  sub- 
jects were  brought  under  our  considera- 
tion, and  before  we  understood  that  human 
laws  proceeded  from  human  necessities, 
how  much  we  have  been  shocked  at  the 
seeming  injustice  of  human  laws;  we  find 
actions  punished  by  the  severest  penalties, 
which  are  no  moral  offences  at  all. 

In  truth,  the  subject  niatter  of  the  two 
codes  is  different.  The  moral  code  re- 
spects the  agent,  the  legal  code  the  act. 
The  agent  is  justified  by  his  motives, 
though  the  act  is' injurious;  but  the  act,  if 
materially  injurious,  must  be  prevented 
by  punishment ;  though  the  doer  of  the  act, 
as  far  as  his  motives  are  concerned,  may, 
in. yoro  conscienti^  be  deserving  of  praise 
rather  than  punishment.  Such  person  is 
not  punishea,  because,  according  to  the 
phrase  which  is  so  often  misused  and  mis- 
applied, he  deserves  punishment,  bat  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  sort  of 
action  which  he  has  done.  In  no  case 
whatever  under  the  mere  human  code,  is 
punishment,  however  slight,  eDJoined  or 
inflicted,  because  the  person  doing  the 
act  deserves  the  panishmeat  Bat  when- 
ever the  baman  tribunal,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  legal  code,  by  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  moral  code,  is  able  to  aidapt  the 
degree  of  punishment  to  the  moral  guilt 
of  the  agent,  it  is  very  soothing  and  con- 
solatory to  our  minds. 

Bat,  Sir«  though  humaii  laws  proceed 
from  human  necessities,  human  tribunals 
ahoold  be  so  constituted,  as  to  be  able  to 
avail  themsehres  abundantly  of  Uie  aid  of 
the  moral  code.  And  yet  it  is  singular, 
that  those  who  have  speculated  most  upon 
the  improvement  of  penal  laws,  should  so 
&r  seem  to  forget  tne  end  and  object  of 
all  laws,  which  is  happiness,  as  to  endea- 
vour, by  excluding  discretion,  and  by 
antecedent  definitions,  to  banish  the  moral 
code,  and  render  the  legal  code  all  in  alt. 
This  is  indeed  to  enhance  the  evils  of 
human  laws,  which,  growing  out  of  human 
necessities,  depart  from  arotract  ideas  of 
justice.  If  a  man  is  within  the  letter  of 
the  law,  under  their  system,  which  vainly 
attempts  prospectively  to  define  every 
varied  form  and  quality  of  each  act,  he 
must  suffer  the  penalty.  Nothing  is  en- 
trusted to  wise  and  good  men.  Even 
pardon  is  excluded  from  the  theories  of 
those  speculators,  who  considering  pardon 
as  a  dispensing  with  the  law,  would  tear 
this  jewel  from  the  British  crown. 

Under  the  British  system,  the  human 
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law  is  qualified  in  its  application  by  th< 
moral  law,  so  that  it  falls  with  severity  oi 
those  only,  who,  morally  speaking,  are  fi 
objects  of  it.  Thus,  human  law  and  jan 
tice  go  hand  in  hand.  The  other  systeix 
is  founded  (as  has  been  well  observed)  it 
'*  unenlightened  presumption," and  woald^ 
by  itsunskilful  attempts  to  improve  humai] 
laws,  banish  justice  from  human  tribanals. 

There  may  be,  indeed  there  must  be, 
cases,  in  which  human  necessities  must 
compel  the  moral  code  to  depart  from  the 
human  tribunal,  and  the  dread  sanction  of 
the  hun^an  law  most  be  enforced  on  him, 
who,  as  a  moral  agent,  may  little  deserve 
punishment    These  are  fearful  contem- 
j>lations,  which  oblige  us  to  harden  our 
hearts.    Our   reason   approves,    but   our 
eyes  weep.    I  have  deep  and  tremblinip 
sensations  on  these  subjects,  but  I  cannot 
express,  them.    No  image  to  my  mind  It 
so  awful,  as  that  of  man  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  man.    Though  imperious  ne« 
cessity  stares  me  in  the  face,  and  com- 
mands the  dreadful  duty  to  be  performed, 
I  still  exclaim,  who  are  we  that  we  should 
judge  one  another  ?  I  feel  beat  down  and 
overcome  by  the  sense  of  human  infirmity, 
o/ human  ignorance,  and  of  our  miserable, 
narrow,  and  imoerfect  views.    Nothing 
supports  me,  noUiinff  consoles  me,  but  a 
trust  in  the  other  and  mightier  principles, 
in  the  other  and  mightier  wisdom,  in  the 
other  and  mightier  means,  which  govern 
the  a&irtof  men, 

SSr,  if  the  year  which  has  passed  over 
our  head^  has'encreased  the  motives  of 
my  honourable  and  learned  firiend  to  per- 
severei  in  again  submitting  his  Bills  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  it  has  encreased 
also  my  conviction  of  their  inexpedlencv* 
The  year,  which  has  passed,  has  not  odjj' 
enabled  me  to  reconsider  my  former  opi- 
nions, and  the  grounds  of  the  part  I  have 
before  taken  on  this  subject ;  but  it  has 
offered  new  and  most  valuable  matter  to 
my   consideration.     The  Chinese  penal 
code  is  new  subject  matter  offered  to  the 
contemplation  of  all  £urope.    It  is  im* 
possible  to  praise  too  much  the  merito- 
rious assiduitv,  and  the  almost  iDcredible 
labour  by  which  such  a  work  has  been 
added  to  the  literature,  and  to  the  legal, 
and  political  materials  of  the  western  parta 
of  the  world ;  nor  can  I  too  strongly  re« 
commend  to  the  perusal  of  thosei  who 
hear  me,  the  admirable,  profound,  and  eQ« 
lightened  comment  on  this  code,  in  a  de- 
servedly admired  periodicij  work,  pub* 
Ibhed  at  Edinburgh,  not  many  moathi 
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tinea*  la  that  excetlent  coamMSt*  the 
exceflsire  and  voprofiiiable  accqracy  and 
minateneas  of  the  re|^latiobs  of  the  oode 
mre  rery  ably  ezpoaed,  as  well  as  Ibo  con- 
ataot  deaire  to  ragalat^  every  tbin^ ;  to  in- 
terfere in  every  action,  and  to  fix  immata- 
bl^,  before  hand,  the  effect  of  every  shade 
of  distinction*  which  a  caae  may  receive 
£rom  its  circumstances.  Bj  this  code*  the 
whole  actions  of  a  man's  life  are  submitted 
to  the  controol  of  govamment :  the  legis- 
lator, seeming  to  forget  the  suffering  and 
debasement,  chat  was  to  result  from  the 
destruction  of  individual  freedom,  and 
seeming  only  to  think  of  permanent  con* 
tronl  ai^  comj^ete  superintendence.  The 
commentator  most  successfully  points  out 
the  absurdity  of  the  minute  and  anxious 
attempts  at  accuracy  in  distinguishing 
cases  and  proportionate  punishments;  and 
observes,  that  these  minute  regulations 
have  their  origin  in  "  undnli^hiencd  pre- 
aumption  i"  experiencie  proving,  that  the 
exact  apportionment  of  punishment  is  un- 
aCuinable,  and  not  even  worth  attaining, 
in  almost  all  cases,  he  savs,  of  variable 
delinquency,  the  law  need  only  fix  the 
maximum  of  punishment,  leaving  it  to  the 
judge  to  give  effect  to  such  circumstances 
of  mitigation  as  may  arise:  all  beyond 
this  is  "  foppery  and  childishness."  He 
continues,  however,  to  observe,  that  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  exact 
adaptation  of  pains  to  offences,  (which  we 
have  seen  is  always  attempted  in  ignorant 
times,  and  abandoned  in  those  enlighten- 
ed,} is  recpmmended  by  Mr.  Bentham. 
But  I  will  not  detail  further  the  admirable 
observations  of  this  commentator,  but  will 
venture  generally  to  recommend  the  whole 
comment  to  the  perusal  and  consideration 
pf  those  who  hear  me.  bir,  I  will  venture 
also  to  recommend  to  the  perusal  and  con- 
sideration of  gentlemen,  another  excellent 
comment  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of 
April,  1804,  on  Mr.  Bentham^s  *'  Princi- 
ples of  Legblation,  published  at  Geneva, 
m  1802,  by  M.  Dopont.''  The  com- 
mentator observes  sarcastically,  that  M. 
Dupont  is  persuaded  that  this  publication 
most  make  an  epoch  and  a  revolution  in  the 
science  pf  which  it  titrats.  Indeed,  every 
body  now  seems  desirous  of  creating  new 
eras,  and  introducing  new  systems  of  lo- 
gic, ethics,  and  legislation.  But  1  will  not 
go  into  the  detaili.  The  commentator, 
however,  well  observes  that  there  are  innu- 
merable cases,  in  which  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  the  commiason  of  the  crime^ 
iro iQcalcalablygraatfY than  the  avila to 


which  it  may  expole  the  Criminals;,  imd 
he  ridicules  Mr.  Bentham's  idea  of 
exacily  apportioning  punishments,  and 
thinks  ''our  nndistmgulshiog  grossnesa 
better  than  such  foolery.'*  Our  undis- 
tingttishing  grossneas  may  perhaps  be 
the  efiect  of  our  foggy  and  impure 
atmoiphere,  and  suited  to  it:'  and  Mr. 
Bentbam's  work  may  be  better  auited  to 
the  pure  air  and  more  vrild  and  ro- 
mantie  acenery  of  the  country  in  which  it 
waa  published ;  a  country  fitter  for  loft¥ 
speculations;  a  country,  indeed,  which 
adbrded  the  fint  cradle,  and  first  fostering 
care,  to  thoae  eSusions  from  Femcy  ana 
Moutiera  Travers,*  to  those  aspirations 
afker  a  greater  good,  and  a  more  entire 
freedom,  and  to  those  attempts  to  refine, 
improve,  ameliorate  the  sopp<Med  degraded 
state  of  society,  of  moral  sentiment,  and  of 
law,  which,  in  their  operation,  have  spread 
misery  over  half  the  world,  and,  by  their 
re-action,  have  enslaved  the  very  country 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  in  which  hald 
been  once  found  the  stoutest  champions 
of  liber^.  Sir,  I  also  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
again  to  consult  the  works  of  .Dr.  Paley, 
and  to  reconsider  his  observations  on  these 
subjects.  I  would  say  something  on  them : 
but  I  have  trespassed  too  long.  I  am 
very  thankful,  very  deeply  and  sincerely 
thankful,  for  the  mdolgence^  which  has 
hitherto  been  extended  to  me.  I  will  not 
abuse  it.  There  have  been  times,  and 
there  have  been  those,*  who  could  dis* 
course  on  such  subjects,  not  only  without 
fatiguing  the  House,  but  keeping  their 
attention  alive  in  one  continued  stream  of 
delight  and  admiration :— -those  times  are 

f)as(— those  men  are  gone ;  and  we  are 
eft  to  toil  on  in  the  dark,  sorrowing,  as 
well  as  we  can.  One  thing*  however,  I 
roust  say,  as  to  Dr.  Paley,  that  I  think  my 
honourable  and  learned  friend  was  per- 
fectly correct  in  asserting  as  be  has  done, 
that  what  Dr.  Paley  calls  the  system  of 
the  British  penal  code,  was  not  a  system 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  but 
grew  gradually  by  detached  acts  both  of 
legislation  and  of  administrative  jurispru- 
dence, to  be  what  it  now  is.    But,  I  am 


*  Besidences  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
in  Switzerland. 

*  When  this  Bill  was  last  year  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  viz. 
May  1st,  1810,  Mr  Windham  defended 
the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Paley  in  a  speech  of 
great  length  and  unrivalled  abiitty.  He 
died  the  bagiimiog  of  (ba  next  munth. 
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Eertoaded  that  if  Kentlemen  will  consult 
^r.  Paley,  they  wul  find  that  he  does  hot 
Qse  the  word  syateni  in  the  limited  sense^ 
of  the  word ;  but  he  speaks  as  if  he  was 
an  artist,  contemplating  the  work  of  art, 
and  he  points  out  those  features  of  our 
criminal  jurisprudence,  which,  ^e  con- 
ceives, characterise  and  distingoisn  it. 

God  forbid,  that  Biltiah  laws,  or  British 
ifistitutions»  should  ever  be  supposed  to 
have  grown  out  of  preconceived  systems; 
nor  should  ever,  at  any  time,  be  cut  and 
carved  so  as  to  be  squared  to  any  man's 
preconceived  systems !  The  moment  we 
80  deem  of  them,  or  so  dabble  with  them, 
our  liberties  and  happiness  are  at  an  end. 
Sir,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  contend, 
that  there  may  not  be  other  syistems  more 
effectual  for  the  prevention  of  crimes^  than 
the  one  adopted  in  this  country ;  nor  is  it 
my  purpt)8e  so  to  contend.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  other  systems  are  more  eftec- 
taal  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  I  only 
^  say  that  if  in  this  country,  there  is  little 
preventive  justice  ther6  must  be  much 
penal.  I  even  admit  that  preventive  jus- 
tice is  more  operative  than  penal.  In 
countries,  in  which  have  been  introduced 
ihepatriapotestas,  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  the  heads  of  families,  multiplied  tribu- 
nals, spread  without  a  gap  throughout  the 
land,  justice  brought,  as  it  has  been  called, 
to  every  man's  door,  a  well  organised, 
powerful,  armed,  vigilant  andlindefati  gable 
police,  the  perpetual  superintendance  of 
authority,  public  and  private,  every  where 
on  the  watch,  with,  eyes  that  never  sleep, 
80  that  no  man  is  for  a  moment  out  of 
the  sight  and  influence  of  those  who  have 
controul  over  him.  I  am  indeed  ready  to 
admit,  that  in  such  countries,  there  may  be 
few  crimes.  But  we  buy  exemption  from 
,  crime  too  dear,  if  we  purchase  it  by  the 
loss  of  happiness  and  virtue.  We  may 
be  so  swathed,  and  swaddled,  as  not  to  be 

^  able  to  con^mit  crimes.  Destroy  X\\e  free 
action  of  our  limbs,  put  us  into  leading 
strings,  and  give  us  the  go-cart«  we  may 
have  few  vices  and  few  crimes,  and  may 
become  a  very  pretty  behaved  and  con- 
temptible people.    Under  such  a  system 

/  of  preventive  justice  as  I  have  described,  a 
system  of  penal  justice  might  be  expected, 
to  be  found  more  conformable  to  those 
characteristic  features  of  thit  more  per- 
fect criminal  code,  which  we  are  all 
^  able  to  conceive  in  our  minds,  and  on 
which  the  theorists  so  frequently  insist. 
We  might  well  expect  to  find  punish- 
laem   more   mid,  more  definite^  more 
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proportfonate,  more  certain^  atid  more 
speedy.  No  roan -can  b^  less  disposed 
than  I  am,  to  undervalue  the  works  of  the 
theoretic  writers  on  these  subjects.  In 
many  instances,  I  greatly  admire  and  ap- 
plaud their  labours.  I  have  read  much  of 
their  reasoning  with  delight  and  instruc- 
tion. Such  contemplations  sooth,  cleanse, 
and  refresh  the  mind.  We  seem  to 
breathe  more  sweetly  and  freely,  when  no 
longer  m  face  RomuH,  sed  in  republicd 
PiaiontB,  I  do  not  complain  of  the  theories, 
but  of  the  misapplication  of  the  theories. 
These  theories  find  their  way«  from  the 
speculative  works  of  the  abstract  reasotiers, 
even  into  the  petitions  which  now  lie  on 
the- table  of  the  House.  There  are  two 
petitions  now  on  the  table,  from  two  difie* 
rent  bodies  of  manufacturers,  residing  in 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom  very  distant 
from  each  other.  The  one  is  a  Petition  from 
the  master  calico*pr inters  in  the  vicinity  of 
London  ;  the  other  from  the  proprietors  of 
bleaching  grounds  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
The  petitionersaredivided  in  local  situation, 
but  not  in  sentiment ;  for  both  petitions 
are  word  for  word  the  same.  Both  request 
us,  in  due  conformity  to  the  theories,  to 
substitute  certainty  for  severity  of  punish- 
ment. ,  They  seem  to  think  it  is  onjy  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  ask  for  us  to  give : 
and  most  happy  should  I  be  to  comply 
with  the  request,  if  it  was  in  human  com- 
petency to  grant  the  boon.  It  may  be 
perfectly  true,  as  a  theory,  that  certainty 
of  punishment  is  more  efficacious  than  se- 
verity. Assuredly,  if  every  ijnisdeed  was. 
sure  to  be  punishedi  it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary that  punishment  should  be  severe ; 
and.  the  certainty  of  an  adequate  punish- 
ment might  alone  be  sufficient  to  repress 
the  offence.  But  how  can  this  be  in  hu- 
man affairs?  If  when  I  stretched  out 
my  hand  to  do  evil,  an  invisible  hand 
smote  me,  it  might  not  be  necessary 
that  it  should  strike  hard,  or  strike  often. 
If,  from  the  perversity  of  my  passion,  I 
should  still  persist,  and  the  blows  vrere  to 
become  more  frequent,  and  more  severe,  I 
am  nevertheless  willing  to  hope,  that  mild 
and  certain  chastisement  would  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  keep  roe  within  the 
path  of  my  duty.  But,  in  human  af- 
fairs, where  is  this  invisible  hand? 
How  can  we  secure  certainty  of  pu- 
nishment }  Certainty  of  punishment  im- 
plies certainty  of  detection,  certainty  of 
prosecution,  certainty  of  sufficient  legal 
evidence,  and  of  witnesses  disposed  to 
give  it,  certainty  of  conyiction,  and  of  tha 
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correct  views  tnd  clearneu  of  Qodentand* 
^fig  of  the  Judge  and  the  Jury,  certainty  in 
the  disposition  and  intelligence  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  intrusted  to  qualify  the  ope- 
ration of  the  laws.  How,  I  repeat  it,  can 
■  we  secure  this  certainty  ?  Sir,  I  sadly 
fear  that  human  laws,  proceeding  upon 
buman  necessities,  and  not  upon  abstract 
ideas  of  justice,  must,  to  secure  the  end 
and  object  of  those  laws,  compensate  by 
the  severity  of  thfcir  sanctions  for  the  un* 
certainty  oF  their  execution.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  threat  must  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  uncertainty,  and  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  period  at  which  it  may  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  to  the  degree  of 
probability  of  its  never  being  carried  into 
effect  at  all.  This  uncertainty,  this  dis* 
tance,  must  vary  in  different  countries. 
Even  in  the  countries  to  which  I  have  a]* 
kided,  considerable  allowance  must  be 
made  on  these  heads.  We  are  not,  in 
making  these  calculations,  apportioning  a 
certain  degree  of  moral  guilt.  The  ms(n 
who  snfiers  is  often  an  object  of  pity,  of 
the  most  lively  compassion.  He  may 
create  the  most  agonizing  sympathy  in  his 
favour.  £very  body  maj'  wish  he^may 
escape,  as  well  those  who  try  him,  as 
those  who  are  spectators  of  his  trial.  As 
a  moral  agent,  his  guilt  may  be  minute; 
as  a  moral  agent^  he  may  be  spotless. 
His  motives  may  have  been  meritorious, 
even  sublime.  Yet,  from  human  neces- 
sities, which  look  to  actions  and  not  to 
agents,  he  may  have  to  suf&r.  Even  his 
father  might  have  to  pass  sentence  upon 
him.  Does  he  then  deserve  punishment } 
As  a  moral  agent,  assuredly  not.  Nor 
does  human  law  visit  him,  because  he,  as 
a  moral  agent,  deserves  punishment,  no. 
Others  must  be  deterred  by  his  suffering 
from  his  action.  He  may  die  a  martyr. 
He  may  go  to  his  reward,  under  another 
dispensation.  Was  Manlius'  son  a  wretch 
deserving  dteath  ?  Yet  his  death  laid  the 
foundation  of  that'  scrupulous  military 
obedience,  from  whence  was  derived  all 
the  triumphs  and  glory  of  his  country. 
Human  laws  must  be  so  tontrived,  that 
criminals  must  feel  that  they  will  be 
losers.  They  must  feel  that  crime  is  not 
a  profitable  trade.  And  without  severe 
sanctions,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more 
profitable  trade.  There  are  many  cases 
where  a  criminal  would  be  a  gainer,' 
even  though  detected  and  punished. 
But  how  enormous  are  his  gains,  when 
the  uncertainty  of  detection,  prose- 
cution, jkc  fcc«   is  taken  into  account. 


It  is  500  to  1,  that  be  is  never  delected; 
It  is  100  to  1,  that  the  legal  evidence  is 
insufficient,  &c.  &c.and  10  to  1,  on  many 
other  events.  These  chances  must  ba 
counterbalanced  by  a  proportionate  in- 
crease of  the  terrors  of  the  threat.  In 
fVee  countries,  these  severe  sanctions  are 
the  more  necessary,  from  the  jealousy 
which  subsists,  as  to  that  perpetual  super- 
intendence and  controul,  which  in  conn- 
tries  differently  constituted,  lessens  the 
number  of  crimes,  from  the  nature  of  laws 
and  from  the  elaborate  and  scrupulous  pro- 
cess by  which  they  are  administered ; 
from  the  nature  of  our  manners,  habits, 
character,  customs,  and  opinions,  severe 
sanctions  have  found  their  way 'into  our 
code.  We  should  not  be  very  u>nd  of  the 
invisible  hand,  which  should  check  the 
pen  while  it  was  writing,  and  not  after  it 
had  written ;  and  the  hand,  while  it  was 
acting,  and  not  after  it  had  acted,  lest 
actions  should  ripen  into  crimes— destroy- 
ing thus  all  free  agency,  and  of  course  all 
the  energies  of  virtue.  These  charac- 
teristic differences,  in  nature,  mode  of 
operation,  and  in  immediate  and  remote 
enect,  between  penal  and  preventive  jus- 
tice, abundantly  ^manifest  themselves  in 
the  history  of  firee  states,  where  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  lessening  of  penal  sanc- 
tions has  led  to  the  multiplication  of  pre- 
ventive means,  and  thus,  by  the  mtroducing 
of  maxims  of  jurisprudence,  and  modes  of 
action  unsuited  to  free  states,  by  the  gra* 
dual  process  of  human  affairs,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  nation  has  altered  and  con- 
formed itself  to  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  its  maxims.  So  that  the 
takingoff  of  penal  restraints,  which  would 
naturally  seem  to  increase  freedom  and 
happiness,  has  in  fact  been  found  to  have 
destroyed  them  both.  Sir,  I  am  well 
aware,  that  these  observations  which  the 
House  has  to  indulgently  permitted  me  to 
submit  to  their  consideration,  do  not  all 
directly  apply  to  the  particular  bill  im- 
mediately before  us.  1  am  willing,  how- 
ever, to  hope  that  they  are  not  wholly 
Inapplicable,  or  indeed -of  very  remote 
application.  But,  when  so  many  errone- 
ous ideas  are  entertained  respecting  the 
human  and  the  moral  codes,  when  such  a 
disposition  manifests  itself  to  misapply 
even  the  more  valuable  theories  of  spe- 
culative men,  and  when  the  whole  frame 
and  policy  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence 
has  been  call«  d  in  question,  in  the  argu- 
ments and  reasonings  which  iiave  been 
brought  forward  in  support  of  th(d  ai- 
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bbonden  duiy  of  thofe  who  seriouily 
entertained  different  Ttews,  after  long 
mod  diligent  meditation  on  such  sttb- 
ject8>  not  to  let  tbeir  opinions  re- 
main in  silence^  but  to  add  tbeir  feeble 
Toice  to  the  sentiments  of'  those  en- 
lightened men»  vrho,  in  a  system  of  seem- 
ing severity,  have  observed  the  true  ele- 
inents  of  justice  and  mercy.  Sir,  the  Bill 
immediately  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  seeks  to  repeal  an  act  passed 
in  the  12th  year  of  queen  Anne,  ^hich 
took  away  the  benefit  of  clergy  from  per- 
sons stealing  in  dwelling  houses,  goods  of 
above  the  value  of  forty  shillings.  Let  us 
see  what  this  statute  of  queen  Anne  is,  on 
what  inducement  it  was  enacted,  and  what 
evil  it  proposed  to  remedy  ?  The  preamble 
recites,'  "  Forasmuch  as  divers  wicked  and 
ill-disposed  servants,  and  other  persons 
are  encouraged  to  commit  robberies  in 
houses,  by  the  privilege  as  the  law  now  is 
of  demanding  the  benefit  of  clergy."  Is 
this  preamble  false  ?  It  is  a  practical  as- 
sertion of  a  fact  made  by  practical  men, 
ahd  of  a  fact  established  by  the  expe- 
rience of  several  years.  The  House  will 
recollect,  that,  at  an  earlier  period  of  queen 
Anne's  reign,  the  law  respecting  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy  had  been  modified,  so  that 
lltreenies  ceased  to  be  , capital  felonies, 
^ucb  an  alteration  in  the  law  would  na- 
turally produce  a  great  change  in  the 
xpinds  of  men :  and  the  preamble  of  the 
1.2th  of  Anne,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
stales  this  alteration  to  have  actually  taken 
placer.  It  states,  that  persons  had  been 
'  encouraged  to  commit  ofiences  owing  to 
the  alteration  in  the  law;  and  therefore  it 
revives  the  old  system,  as  to  aggravated 
larcenies  committed  in  dwelling- bouses.. 
There  is  no  theory  in  all  this.  U  is  the 
reasoning  of  practical  men  on  matters 
within  their  knowledge.  How  happened 
it,  that  the  alteration  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  ancient  system,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  queen  Anne's  reign,  bad  not 
lessened  the  number  of  crimes  ?  Larceny 
had  ceased  to  be  a  capital  offence.  Of 
\c.oulrse,  therefore,  prosecutors  would  not 
decline  prosecuting ;  witnesses  would  not 
withhold  their  evidence  ;  juries  would  not 
commit  pious  perjuries,  &c.  &c.  Cer- 
tainty had  been  substituted  for  severity 
of  punishment*— -But  I  wander — I  will  re- 
turn to  my  statement.  Our  ancestors  state 
plainly  and  distinctly,  that  the  received 
ideas  of  guilt  had  been  disturbed,  and  that 
persons  h^d  been  encouraged  tQ  coninit 
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ofitnoes,  owing  to  the  alteration  of  the 
law*  Is  this  statement  false  ?  £yen«  if  we 
were  not  much  disposed  to  reverence  the 
assertions  of  oor  ancestors,  or  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  acted,  I  repeat,  is  this 
statement  false,  or  likely  to  be  false  ?  Is  it 
not  manifestly  likely  to  be  true  ?  Now, 
what  says  the  Bill  on  the  table  ?  The  pre- 
amble of  the  Bill  states*  that  the  act  of  the 
1 2th  Anne  "  had  not  been  found  eflectual 
for  the  prevention  of  the  crimes  therein 
mentioned.'^  How  is  this  general  asser- 
tion to  be  established  ?  .Indeed  what  is  the 
meanitig  of  the  assertion  ?  It.  is  said,  that  a 
certain  law  has  not  been  found  effectual 
for  the  prevention  of  a  certain  crime. 
Why  !  what  law  ever  was  ?  Is  it  meant^ 
that  there  are  more  robberies  committed 
in  houses  now,  than  there  were  in  queen 
Anne's  time,  or  in  the  time  of  George  the 
first,  and  George  the  second  ?  It  would  be 
very  strange,  if  there  were  not,  consider- 
ing the  great  encrease  of  population,  and 
the  still  greater  encrease,  of  houses,  and  in 
the  amount  and  value  of  personal  property. 
Is  it  meant  that  robberies  in  houses  have 
encreased  within  the  last  ten  years?  It 
would  be  equally  strange  if  they  had  not. 
The  closer  our  population  treads  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence,  the  more  the  chan- 
nels for  the  outlet  out  of  the  fabrics  of  our 
productive  labour  are  impeded,  the  greater 
the  competition  of  labourers  for  employ- 
ment, and  the  greater  the  necessities  of 
those  who  cannot  find  eo^ployment  at  all, 
the  greater,.!  fear,  will  ever  be  the  num- 
ber of  crimes,  and  the  less  will  it  be  found 
that  any  human  law  can  be  effectual  for 
its  purpose.  I  should  be  very  unwillin|; 
to  believe,  that  the  habitual,  almost  nni* 
form  lenity,  with  which  the  law  has  been 
executed  in  late  years  ma^r  have  contri- 
buted to  the  encrease  of  this  offence.  It 
will  hardly  be  contended,  indeed  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  ever  contended 
by  any  one,  that  cases  of  rfrf>beries  in 
dwelling-houses,  by  the  confederal  of 
servants,  and  other  circumstances  of*^  ag- 
gravation, have  not  been,>  and  may  not 
readily  be  conceived  to  be,  among  the 
most  atrocious  of  crimes,  I  will  not  put 
cases.  They  are  too  obvious.  Is  the  law 
then  too  severe  ?  Or  do  we  not  inflict,  not 
merely  hold  out  the  threat  of  capital  pu- 
nishment, in  cases,  which,  in  point  of 
moral  malignitv,  are  of  a  much  less 
atrocious  complexion  ?  No,  say  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill,  we  do  not  complain  that 
the  law  is  practically  too  severe.  We  say 
it  is  nominally  too  severe^.but  practically 
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not  MTere  enough.  It  would  not«  indeed^ 
be  very  easy  to  prove  that  its  satiction  is, 
CTen  nominally,  too  high";  if  it  is  admitted 
that  cases  have  occurred,  and  may  occur, 
when  such  robberies  would  be  among  the 
most  atrocious  of  all  crimes,  much  more 
atrocious  than  those  upon  which  capital 
punishment  is  uniformly  inflicted.  But  1 
only  state  their  argument.  They  say  the 
law  is  nominally  too  severe,  practically 
not  severe  enough.  It  is  the  practical  re* 
suit  of  a  law,  which  gives  its  real  operation. 
In  order  to  make  it  practically  more  se- 
vere, we  must  make  it  nominally  less  se- 
vere. The  criminal  looks  to  practical  re- 
sults. In  his  meditations  he  reflects,  that 
prosecutors  decline  prosecutinpr,  juries  ac- 
quit, judges  mitigate,  kings  pardon,  nobody 
is  ever  hanged.  It  might  be  observed, 
that  this  is  rather  a  whimsical  series  of 
supposed  facts ;  for  juries  could  not  ac- 
quit, unless  prosecutors  prosecuted  ;  judges 
could  not  mitigate,  unless  juries  convicted ; 
and  kings  could  not  pardon,  unless  judges 
passed  sentence.  But  let  us  imagine  and 
admit  the  criminal  to  be  moved  and  se- 
duced by  the  instigation  of  a  strange  spe- 
cies of  logic,  and  to  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  he  may  safely  persist  in  his 
courses.  What  are  the  meditations  of  the 
prosecutor  on  this  same  notable  series  of 
supposed  facts  ?  He  also  reflects,  juries 
acquit,  judges  mitigate,  kings  pardon — 
and  what  ?  That  nobody  is  ever  hanged  ? 
'— No.  He  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  trem- 
bling, on  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that 
every  body  is  hanged ;  and  he,  of  coarse» 
declines  to  prosecute.  So  that  from 
the  same  premiser  they  arrive  at  dif- 
ferent conclusions,  the  one  that  nobody 
it  hanged,  and  the  other  that  every 
body  is  hanged,  and  thus  the  one,  de 
void  of  terror,  continues  his 
dations,  and  the  other,  full  of  terror, 
forbears  to  proseci|te.  Supposing  these 
premises  from  which  prosecutors  and  cri- 
minals reason,  to  be  correct,  it  would  not 
be  very  easy,  according  to  any  theory  of 
our  passions,  to  explain  bow  it  happens 
that  they  arrive  at  such  diflerent  conclu- 
sions. I  do  not  limit  my  observation  to 
the  premises  which  I  have  stated,  or  to  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  stated  them. 
But  I  wish  gravely  to  observe,  that  sup- 
posing the  criminals  and  prosecutor 
equally  to  contemplate  the  existing  state 
of  the  law,  and  the  mode  of  its  adminis- 
tration and  of  its  application,  it  would  not 
be  very  easy  to  explain  how  they  can  ar- 
xiva  at  such  diflerent  conclusions.     For 
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whether  men  are  most  disposed  to  believe 
what  they  wish,  or  to  beheve  what  they 
fear ;  whether  in  the  lottery  of  good  and 
evil,  we  expect  more  intensely  to  acquiro 
the  good  or  apprehend  more  intensely  to 
incur  the  evil,  the  problem  is  equally  ordif« 
ficult  solution.  But  th^  problem  is  not 
worth  solving,  for  neither  the  criminal  or 
the  prosecutor  do  in  fact  so  reason  or  so 
act.  Prosecutors,  naturally  enough,  aro 
unwilling  to  prosecute,  and  happy  to^vail 
themselves  of  any  pretence  which  may 
seem  creditable.  Men  do  not  even  en« 
force  their  civil  rights  by  legal  process. 
They  acquiesce  in  civil  injuries,  injuries 
often  of  considerable  magnitude,  sooner 
than  incur  all  the  harrassing  and  uneasy 
circumstances  of  suits  at  law.  But  is  the 
civil  code  therefore  useless,  because  mea 
decline  to  call  it  into  action  >  Indeed  it  ia 
much  more  conducive  to  the  genera]  hap<« 
piness  of  the  community,  that  men  should 
occasionally  acquiesce  in  evil,  and  should 
temporize,  manage,  mitigate,  compromise, 
than  that  they  should  be  always  appealing 
to  the  contentious  intervention  of  the  law, 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  ah  advant- 
age to  the  community,  that  every  crime 
should  be  prosecuted,  and  nothing  left  to 
morals  and  workings  of  meifs  hearts  to« 
wards  each  other.  So  also  as  to  witnesses. 
Witnesses  keep  out  of  the  way  in  civil 
cases,  as  well  as  in  criminal,  from  deli- 
cacy, indolence,  pusillanimity ;  and  they 
always  endeavour  to  assign,  and  oflen  suc- 
ceed in  assigning,  some  reason  which  may 
be  creditable.  With  many,  the  dread  of 
fatigue,  inconvenient  hours,  bad  ^ir,  con* 
finement,  weighs  much.  To  some,  the 
mere  circumstance  of  appearing  in  court, 
all  eyes  and  ears  directed  towards  them^ 
the  forms  of  examination  and  cross  eza* 
depre-  [  mination,  seem  perfectly  terrific.  To  all 
they  are  very  irksome  and  unpleasant* 
How  frequently  do  we  find  prosecutors 
declining  to  prosecute,  in  cases  of  mi»» 
demeanor,  and  even  in  cases  of  great 
personal  injury.  Must  we  alter  the  laws 
respecting  misdemeanors  on  this  account? 
Witnesses  here  also  conceal  themselves. 
Even,  while,  the  misdemeanor  is  being 
committed,  they  will  turn  their  b^cks,  run 
away,  that  they  may  not  see  what  hap* 
pens,  lest  they  may  be  called  as  witnesses. 
In  cases  of  simple  felony,  we  all  know 
how  unwilling  men  are  to  prosecute,  and 
how  continually  they  decline  so  to  do. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  duty  of  prosecuting 
is  one  of  the  burthens  imposed  on  inditi* 
duals  by  the  system  of  British  jurispni- 
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dence  ;  and  Bone  of  as  are  quite  ao  fond  of 
oar  duties  as  we  are  of  our  rights.  Indeed 
every  man  who  has  ever  had  the  painful 
task  of  prosecuting,  imposed  upon  him, 
must  too  well  know,  that  it  is  not  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  life.  This  is  true,  with  re- 
ference even  to  the  more  opulent  part  of 
the  comm unity jAand  to  those  who  may 
have  leisure ;  but  with  the  lower  orders, 
the  sense  of  the  evil  is  aggravated  by  the 
expence  and  loss  of  time,  the  renioval 
from  their  families,  and  other  inconveni- 
ences.— ^Tbese  very  irksome  and  uneasy 
circumstances  apply  equally  to  witnesses. 
Indeed  they  apply  also  in  great  measure, 
even  to  the  jurymen,  and  to  all  who  either 

^preside,  assist,  or  in  any  way  attend 
the  administration  of  the  laws.  And  yet 
my  honourable  and  learned  friend  hopes 
to  increase  generally,  throughout  the 
community,  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
by  multiplying  the  causes  by  which  hap- 
pmess  is  destroyed.  The  object  of  the 
Bills  of  my  honorable  and  learned  friend 
is  to  encrease  the  security  of  property, 
by  lessening  the  amount  of  depredation  on 
property.  But  property  itself  is  but  one 
mean  of  happiness,  and  it  is  in  vain  we 
render  that  meanof  happiness  more  secure, 
if,  by  sodoing,  we  subtract  a  greater  amount 
of  happiness  in  another  place  by  the  opera- 
tion of  other  causes.  I,  however,  dis- 
tinctly deny  that  his  Bills  would  have  the 
effect  of  rendering  property  more  secure ; 
for  I  am  persuaded  they  would  at  once 
render  property  less  secure,  and  men 
more  miserable. — It  should  never  be  for- 

•  gotten,  that  even  a  multitude  of  mild  punish- 
ments might  produce  a  greater  sum  of 
human  suSering,  and  a  greater  diminution 
of  human  happiness,  than  a  small  number 
of  severe  punishments,  without  more  effec- 
tuallv  obtaining  the  end  proposed,  which 
end  IS  the  prevention  of  a  species  of  ac- 
tion materially  injurious  to  the  community, 
and  not  an  infliction  upon  the  agent  of-  so 
much  suffering,  as  a  retribution  of  so 
much  moral  guilt.  I  am  perfectly  ready 
to  admit  that  there  may  be  prosecutors 
who  decline  to  prosecute,  and  witnesses 
who  keep  out  of  the  way  from  the  motives 
assigned  by  those  wh9  support  Aie  Bill. 
We  know  that  motives  of  this  kind  influ- 
ence even  large  bodies  of  men,  where  ex- 
ternal depredation  is  the  subject  matter  of 
their  reasonings,  and  not  merely  an  in- 
ternal depredator.*     This  may  be  an  evil. 
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*   Alluding    to    the    opinion   of  the 
Quakers  an  to  war. 


It  is,  however,  far  from  so  great  a  one  as 
i»  imagined  y  and  it  is  counterbalanced 
as  the  law  now  stands,  by  more  than  a 
commensurate  good.  For  it  does  not  fol- 
low, because  our  system  is  such,  as  to 
induce  many  not  to  prosecute,  that  pro* 
perty  is  therefore  less  secure  than  it  would 
be  under  another  system,,  which  should  in« 
duce  every  man  to  prosecute,  who  happen- 
ed to  be  able  to  detect  a  depredator  and  to 
possess  sufficient  legal  evidence  againstbim. 
Nor,  Sir,  do  criminals  reason  or  act  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  imagined.  As 
the  law  now  stands^  the  person  who  feels 
the  dii^position  working  in  his  mind  to 
commit  the  crime,  endeavours  to  calculate 
the  extent  of  bis  danger.  He  finds  his 
views  very  indistinct.  He  seems  ignorant 
of  the  objects  which  surround  him.  He 
finds  every  where  confusion,  uncertainty, 
and  obscurity.  A  kind  of  darkness  seems 
to  envelope  him.  The  terror  of  the  law 
swells  in  his  imagination.  The  haze  mag- 
nifies it.  He  cannot  measure  its  size  or 
shape.  When  we  know  the  extent  of  a 
danger,  how  much  of  oar  apprehension  im- 
mediately disappears  ?  Let  any  man  look 
into  his  own  mind  on  such  a  subject  as 
this;  or  consult  his  recollections  in  child- 
hood or  in  early  youth,  and  he  will  find 
how  much  the  laws  have  interwoven  them- 
selves with  the  other  institutions,  and  the 
other  means  which  have  contributed  to 
form  and  fashion  his  mitad.  I  well  re- 
member the  different  sensation  which  I 
experienced,  on  6rst  hearing,  that  for 
such  an  act,  a  person  might  be  trans- 
ported ;  but  for  such  an  act  he  might  b* 
hanged.  The  idea  of  being  transported 
conveyed  little  terror ;  I  was  able  to  mea- 
sure and  comprehend  it;  but  the  other 
idea  was  indefinite  and  truly  terrible.  I 
even  doubt  whether  the  phrase, '  might'  be 
hanged,  did  not  agitate  the  feelings  more, 
than  if  the  phrase  used  had  been  '  must'  be 
hanged.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  it 
is  obvious,  that,  to  young  minds,  on  which 
the  silent  and  invisible  workings  of  the 
law  are  most  operative,  in  the  forming  of 
habits,  manners  and  character,  when  the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  love  of  novelty  is 
ardent,  the  idea  of  being  sent  to  new  and 
distant  climes  conveys  few  terrors,  even  to 
those  who  are  happily  tied  and  connected 
to  the  society  of  their  native  soil.  How 
little,  therefore,  can  such  an  idea  operate 
on  those  who  are  loose  upon  the  world. 
It  is  one  thing  to  present  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  boy,  consequences,  which  seeni 
to  open  to  his  tievr  n^w  wX  inUrestinf 
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aeeaes  of  •dfeotare^  aod  a  rery  difibrent 
thing  to  pmentto  hi^  imaeinatioii,  that 
last  conieqoence,  which  awioTly  cIomb  the 
scene  of  adTeqiare  for  ever.  I  confidently 
assert,  that  every  man  who  bean  me/will 
be  convinced  on  this  sobject,  if  he  will 
hot  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  his  own 
mind,  and  consult  his  own  recollections. 
Let  OS  study  ourselves*  and  commune  with 
our  own  hearts:  do  not  let  us  first  create 
in  our  imaginations  a  new  man«  and  then 
make  laws  to  fit  him.  But  if  authority 
could  be  wanted,  or  necessary,  on  such  a 
subject,  I  am  enabled  to  stat^  distinctly  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  criminals  do  so  rea* 
■on,  so  feel,  and  so  act.  I  am  enabled  to 
do  this,  from  conversations  I  have  lately 
had  with  a  person  of  that  intelligence, 
that  rank,  and  of  that  high  trost,  not  long 
since,  in  our  settlement  at  Botany  Bay, 
and  who  has  so  lately  returned  from  that 
country  that  his  recollections  are  fresh  on 
the  subject  The  House  may  not  be  aware, 
that,  as  the  crown  has  its  police  officers  and 
law  officers  for  the  security  of  pelrsons  and 
property,  so  also  have  those,  who  prey  on 
persons  and  property,  their  public  ofl&ces 
and  law  officers.  They  have  their  at- 
torney and  solicitor«general  as  well  as  the 
king.  The  general  object  of  the  oues* 
tions,  put  to  their  learned  advisers,  is  to 
ascertain,  how  such  and  such  acts  may  be 
done,  so  as  to  avoid  the  operation  of  those 
statutes  which  take  away  the  benefit  of 
clergy.  As  soon  as  the  bearing  and  ope- 
ration of  the  law  had  been  explained,  and 
the  several  distinctions  completely  under- 
stood,  and  it  was  found  that  the  project,  if 
executed  in  a  particular  manner,  would 
only  amount  to  a  simple  transporuble 
felony,  the  adventure  was  undertaken  as  a 
matter  of  course.  They  had  calculated 
the  amount  of  the  danger,  and  were  pre- 
pared. Their  ffreat  reliance  always  was, 
'that  they  should  not.be  discovered  at  all, 
which  their  practice  and  dexterity  ren- 
dered almost  a  certainty,  or  even,  if'  there 
might  be  grounds  of  suspicion  against 
them,  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
legal  evidence.  No  branch  of  the  law 
vrasmore  studied  than  the  law  of  evidence. 
These  were  the  ^reat  points  to  wbieh  their 
attention  was  directed,  and,  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  they  knew  they  should 
only  have  to  pay  a  visit  to  Harry,  Tom, 
or  Sue,  or  some  old  acquaintance  beyond 
sea,  who  had  so  mismanaged  their  business 
as  to  have  been  stupid,  and  unlucky 
enough  to  have  been  detected,  prosecuted, 
convicted,  and  transponed.  This  was 
(VOL.  XIX.) 


the  sort  of  language  invaiiably  bdd  by  ail 
the  convicts,  wi&  whom  my  informant 
had  occasionally  conversed  on  such  sub* 
jecU,  during  the  time  of  his  holding  a< 
public  situation  in  that  country.  But  he , 
remembered  having  learned  from  one 
convict  in  particular,  a  whimsical  anec* 
dote,  respecting  great  doubts,  and  difficul- 
ties, and  disconlancy  in  opinion,  between 
their  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  and 
their  other  law  officers,  whom  a  gang,  to 
which  the  convict  belonged,  had  con* 
suited,  as  to  the  safest  mode  of  robbing 
waggons.  All  sorts,  of  intricacies  pre* 
sented  themselves,  and  perplexities,  and 
distinctions  (whether  well  or  ill  founded 
matters  not)  about  robbing  waggons  on 
the  highway,  in  motion,  at  rest,  at  inn 
doors,  in  inn  yards,  under  sheds,  or  not 
under  sheds,  &c.  &c.  Nobody  could  un- 
derstand the  subject.  Nobody  folt  certaia 
what  the  consequences  would  be.  What 
was  the  effect  of  this  uncertainty,  this 
cpnfusion,  tliis  obscurity,  of  this  unknown 
danger,  of  which  they  could  not  calculate 
the  extent  I  Why,  that  the  poor  waggons 
escaped  scot  free.  Nobody  would  ven- 
ture to  touch  them.  Such  are  the  admis- 
sions, such  the  statements,  and  such  the 
modes  of  reasoning,  and  of  acting,  of  those 
miserable  men,  on  whose  minds  the  laws 
are  to  operate.  And  if  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  practised  in  depredation  so  reason, 
how  much  more  so  will  the  minds  of  those 
so  reason  who  are  for  the  first  time  medi- 
tating to  depart  from  the  path  of  their 
duty.— Such  then  is  the  authority  of  the 
criminals  themselves.  What  is  the  au- 
thority of  those,  who  from  the  nature  of 
their  judicial  situations,  have  their  atten- 
tion constantly  and  practically  directed  to 
this  subject,  and  who  are  almost  ddWy  in 
the  habit  of  observing  hew  the  laws  ope- 
rate upon  the  mind  ?  I  refer  to  their  view 
of  this  matter,  as  to  that  of  spectators,  who 
see  the  object  nearer  than  we  do.  I  do 
not  quote  their  opinions,  as  authority,  to 

f>vem  or  direct  the  conduct  of  the  House, 
appeal  to  them  as  witnesses.  I  refer  to 
the  evidence  of  intelligent,  respectable 
and  enlightened  men.  And  feeling  as  I 
do,  the  extreme  importance  of  ascertain- 
ing the  opinions  of  practical  men  on  these 
subjects,  who  have  a  closer  and  more  con- 
tinued insight  into  the  operations  of  the 
criminal  law  than  we  can  have^  I  am  very 
anxious  to  be  permitted  to  read,  as  part  of 
my  speech,  certain  Questions,  which  have 
been  proposed  to  very  able  and  experienced 
magistrates,  the  law  officers  of  the  city  of 
(2T) 
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I^ndon,  together  with  thmr  Aniwen  to 
these  qaestions.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  do 
thi«,  as  if  I  was  referring  to  authority, 
•which  ought  to  govern  oor  conduct ;  but 
inereiy  as  to  materials,  which  nay  con- 
tribute to  enlighten  our  judgment. 

*'  Questions  proposed  to  the  Recorder  and 
to  the  Common  Serjeant  of  the  City  of 
London,  together  with  their  Answers. 

QUESTION  I. 

''What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  act 
of  parliament  yrhich  took  aw^y  capital 
punishments  from  privately  stealing  n*om 
the  person  ? 

ANSWERS. 

The  Recorder. 

**  The  eftct  of  the  act  of  last  sessiooi,  in 
my  opinion,  has  been  to  encreaae  the 
number  of  offenders,  and  consequently  the 
Bcunber  of  convictions. 

l%c  Cmnrnm  Seijetmi, 

*'  I  have  not  observed  any  beneficial 
effect  as  yet,  resulting  to  the  public  from 
the  repeal  of  the  8th  Hiz.  c.  4,  which  took 
away  the  benefit  of  clergy  firom  the  of- 
fence of  privately  stealing  from  the  person, 

QUESTION  IL 

«•  Has  it  be^n  foand  by  experience  that 
the  number  of  pick-pockets  has  encrtased 
since,  or  diminished  ? 

The  Common  Serf  cam, 
**  The  information  which  I  have  col- 
lected in  the  course  of  my  official*  duty, 
has  satisfied  my  mind,  that  (he  offence  of 
larceny  from  the  person  has  very  much 
increased  since  the  repeal  of  the  statute 
above  mentioned,  and  that  the  ofienders 
of  that  description  have  become  more 
numerous,  more  united  in  gangs,  and  that 
they  carry  on  their  depredations  more 
systematifcaUy,  and  with  greater  boldness. 

QUBSTION  IIL 

"  Was  there,  before  the  act  passed,  any 
reluctance  in  prosecutors  to  prosecute  for 
this  ofiEbnce,  or  in  jurors  to  convict,  if  the 
evidence  wit  complete  ? 

The  Recorder. 
''  I  am  not  aware  of  the  least  reluctance 
in  prosecutors  to  come  forward  and  pro- 
secute, as  the  law  formerl^  stood,  nor  did 
I  ever  know  a  jury  loth  to  convict,  when 
the  evidence  was  complete. 

7%e  Common  Serjemi. 
'*  The  above-mentioned  sutnte  applied 
to  any  value  exoeediog  one  shiiliog,  and 
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I  in  proeecntioiis  where  the  Value  of  tha 
stolen  articleB  was  very  trifling*  I  hav« 
observed  a  reluctance  in  junce  to  find  tbo 
prisoners  guilty  of  privately  itealiiig ;  but 
in  cases,  not  of  that  description*  I  h4ve  not 
found  more  unwillingness  to  apply  tho 
law  to  that  species  of  o&nden^  than  to  m 
thief  of  any  other  ciasi. 

QUESTION  IV. 
"'What  is,  at  this*  time,  the  state  of  the 
metropolis  in  respect  to  crimes?  Which 
are  most  prevalent,  and  diost  difficuk  to 
be  guarded  against  ? 

ne  Recorder. 
^"The  crimes  most  prevalent  in  tho 
thy  of  London  and  county  of  Middleeez« 
and  whieh  are  most  dtfficak  lo  be  goardod 
against,  I  take  to  be  stealing  to  the  aaoant 
of40».  in  a  dwelling  house,  andatealiDg 
to  the  amount  of  Ss.  privately  in  a  shop* 
But  ofienders  of  the  first  description,  vis* 
for  stealing  in  a  dwelling  house,  are  nearly 
as  numerous  as  all  x  tbo  other  offendeis 
snbject  to  capital  punisfament. 

The  Common  Strfecaii. 
''  Offences  against  the  personal  security 
of  individuals  are  not  very  prevalent  lar- 
cenies. The  larcenies  from  the  person, 
an^  from  shops  and  warehouses,  are  ar- 
rived to  a  very  high  pitch;  but  above  all 
larcenies  from  dwelling  houses,  and  those 
particularly  through  the  agency  of  menial 
servants. 

QUSSTION  V. 

<«  Is  it  advisable  or  safe  to  Uke  off  tho 
capital  punishment  from  shopliftiog» 
stealing  from  ships,  &c.  in  canals  aBd 
navigable  rivers,  &c.  and  from  a  dwelling 
house,  without  breaking,  and  witboot 
being  a  burglary } 

The  Recorder. 
^'  I  certamly  do  not  think  it  advisable 
to  take  off  the  capital  punishment  in  the 
three  eases  alluded  to,  viz.  stealing  to  tbo 
amount  of  40s.  in  a  dwelling  house ;  the 
stealing  goods  to  the  same  amount  on^  ^ 
navigable  river  or  canal,  and  the  stealing 
goods  of  the  value  of  5$.  privately  in  o 
shop.  But  whether  any  and  what  altera-  ' 
tion  should  be  made  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  value  of  the  goods  stolen,  might  do- 
serve  some  consioeration. 

The  Common  SarfemiL 
"Iwk  most  fully  convinced  tlMt  tlm 
repeal  of  the  lOth  and  Uth  Will.  S,  and 
of  2Sd  and  244h  Geo.  %c^,  wodd  ho 
Tory  onadrisablp  and  reiy  i 
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In  Um  jMrtieiii  depraved  state  of  tka  da- 
■lettic  and  alher  sarvantt  in  the  metro- 
polisb  I  camiol  poanbly  .conaeiTe  any  aiea* 
aure^  more  big  with  ntschief  to  every 
private  hoinekeepery  and  to  every  tredet- 
nan^  than  the  lewening  lite  aeverity  of  the 
12th  Anne,  stat.  1,  c.  7/' 

Soch  then  are  the  views  which  these 
intelligent  and  experienced  magistrates 
bave  M  this  sobject. 

8ir>  notwithirtanding  all  I  have  said, 
Biotwithstanding  all  the  general  reasoning 
whieh  I  have  urged,  all  the  authority  I 
liave  referred  to  in  support  of  the  main 
character  and  features  of  the  British 
aystem  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  I  am 
smzioos  not  to  be  misunderstood,  as  if  I 
confounded  things  most  distinct  in  all 
reasenings  on  law,  morals,  and  on  all 
aubjects  of  human  contemplation,  namely, 
general  truths,  and  universal  truths:  or 
as  if  from  my,  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  general  truth  of  the  observations 
I  had  submitted  to  the  House,  I  had  ren- 
dered myself  blind  to  every  defect  of  our 
penal  code,  and  considered  every  part  of 
It  as  equally  incapable  of  amendment.  I 
am  very  sensible  that  many  of  the  objeo* 
ftions  which  have  been  stated,  that  many 
cf  the  inconveniences  which  have  been 
experienced,  are  well  deserving  of  an  at> 
tentive  consideration.  But  I  am  equally 
persuaded  that  they  admit  ortheir  appro- 
priate remedies.  The  alteration  which 
haa.  taken  place  in  the  value  of  money, 
should  be  provided  for,  by  a  proportionate 
alteration  in  the  law,  1  should  have  no 
objection  tq  increase  the  amount  of  the 
'  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  very  consider- 
ably; so  as  to  do  away  that  disposition 
in  juries  and  witnessesv  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  factsr  respecting  the  real  value  of  the 
thing  s^len.  I  am  willing,  in  the  case 
immediately  ,before  us,  of  stealing  in 
dwelling-houses,  that  the  amount  of  the 
▼aluis  should  be  raised  from  forty  shillings 
to  forty  pounds,  if  that  should  not  be 
thought  too  large  an  increase.  It  should , 
not  be  raised  very  high,  for  a  eriminal 
should  feel  that  he  is  playing  a  losing 
game :  and  in  cases  where  large  sums  are 
stolen,  and  dexterously  disposed  of,  a  cri- 
minal might  be  a  great  gainer,  even  though 
detected  and  punished. 

I  have  also  occasionally  been  disposed 
to  think,  that  it  might  be  an  improvement 
in  our  law,  to  permit  an  election  to  the 
prosecutor,  to  proceed  either  for  the  sim- 
ple, or  for  tha  compound  larceny.  IShis, 
m^point  of  foet,  is  often  peemitted  by  a 
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kind  ofindolgenoe.    Compound  hirceaies 
are  frequently  tried  at  the  assises  as  sim- 

Sle  larcenies,  by  omittbg  to  insert  in  the 
idictment  the  circumstances  which  give 
the  new  character  to  the  offence.  It  often 
happens,  however,  that  during  the  trial, 
it  appearing  by  the  evidence  that  it  was 
an  aggravated  case  of  compound  larceny, 
the  judge  directs  the  indictment  to  be 
Quashed,  and  a  new  bill  to  be  preferred 
for  the  specific  offence.  That  which  has 
been  done  by  indulgence,  i  have  thought 
it  might  be  expedient  to  permit  to  be  dona 
by  law ;  1  bave  been  inclined  to  imagine, 
that  this  election  so  to  be  granted  to  pro- 
secutors, would  have  several  good  effect^ : 
criminals  would  feel  there  was  a  double 
discretion ;  the  discretion  of  him  whom 
they  might  injure,  and  the  discretion  of 
him,  by  whom  they  might  be  tried.  This 
feeling  would  produce  a  strong  moral  e^ 
fept  upon  his  mind  ;  criminals  who  might 
sink  under  temptations,  would  still  so  act, 
as  not  to  be  unworthy,  *as  for  as  might  be, 
of  the  lenity  which  might  he  extended 
to  them  from  either^  quarter*  A  man 
acting  under  such  impressions,  seems  to 
b^  acting  under  a  continued  end  inde« 
finite  controul,  which  softens  and  amends 
his  heart,  even  in  the  midst  of  crime. 
The  system  which  attempts  to  afilx  proa* 
pectjvely  an  exact  punishment  to  an  ex^ 
act  ofieiice,  antecedently  endeavouring  to 
define  e^Tery  shade  of  distinction  which  a 
case  may  receive  from  its  circumstances^ 
trusting  nothing  to  the  discretion  of  the 
wise  and  the  good,  and  thus  presump- 
tuously making  the  human  code  all  in  all, 
hardens  men's  hearts,  and  destroys  all 
moral  sentiments.  Criminals  become  sober 
calculators,  and  know  how  to  measure  and 
weigh,  and  appreciate  the  quantities  on 
each  side  of  their  equation  ?  Sir,  I  am 
not  anscious  to  encourage  the  breed  of 
these  senior  wranglers  in  crime.  I  sub* 
mit  this  suggestion  respecting  the  elec* 
tipn  to  be  permitted  to  prosecutors  with 
great  diffidence.  I  am  aware  of  oh- 
jeotions.  But  looking  as  I  do  to  the  ei^ 
fects  which  laws  ought  to  have  upon  the 
mind,  1  have  been  willing  to  communis 
cate  this  suggestion  to  the  House,  as  a 
matter  perhaps  not  wholly  undeserving 
consideration.  It  is  indeed  true,  that,  by 
the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  much  of  this  et- 
feet  is  already  produced,  .and  men  al- 
ready feel  that  the  severity  of  the  law  is 
never  likely  to  visit  them,  unless-  their  ac- 
Uons  evince  moral  depravation,  atrocioOs 
malignity^  or  ^wfirmed  habits  of  evil,    it 
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is  this  feeling  which  forms  the  character  of 
a  people.  Laws,  customs^  manners^  habits, 
character,  act  and  re*actupon  each' other. 
They  are  fearihlly  and  wonderfully  blend- 
ed together  ;  operating  at  once,  as  both 
cattse  and  consequence.  Sir,  our  system 
bss  formed  the  character  of  the  people. 
And  what  a  people  !  Those  can  best 
speak  or  them  who  best  know  them.  If 
our  system  of  laws  is  different  from  other 
more  admired  systems,  so  also  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people.  And  may  it  con- 
tinue different  \  Oh !  let  us  pause  before 
we  introduce  changes,  founded  on  new 
maxims,  derived  from  other  sources,  ap- 
plicable to  other  states  of  society,  and  sup- 
ported by  doctrines  avowedly  calling  in 
question  the  whole  frame  and  policy  of 
our  criminal  jurisprudence.  Do  not  let 
us  think  meanly  of  ourselves,  or  sufier 
others  to  imagine,  that  we  are  savage,  un- 
feeling, ignorant  barbarians,  who  know 
nothing  either  of  the  principles  of  legis- 
lation, or  of  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  justice.  Are  we  to  cast  about  for  in- 
structors on  such  subjects  ?  We  are  a  na- 
tion grown  grey  in  the  contemplation  of 
Bioral,  legal,  and  political  truths*  No 
country  on  earth  has  had  so  many  mind^, 
for  such  a  series  of  years,  engaged  m  such 
contemplations,  and  in  attempts  by  every 
species  of  arrangement,  moral,'  legal,  and 
political,  to  increase  the  liberty  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people.  How  comes  it  then 
that  our  laws  are  severe  ?  It  is  because  we 
^  love  freedom  and  happiness  ;  because  we 
are  jealous  of  previous  restraint  and  con- 
troul  of  our  actions ;  because  we  wish 
to  avoid  the  teasing  vigilance  of  the  per- 
petual superintendence  of  the  law;  because 
we  would  not  purchase  exemption  from 
crime,  by  the  loss  of  virtue.  If,  from  the 
want  of  this  superintendence  and  controul, 
crimes  are  more  difficult  to  detect ;  if,  from 
the  nature  of  our  modes  of  trial,  and  from 
the  scrupulous  and  jealous  exactness  with 
which  testimony  is  scrutinized,  criminals 
are  with  more  difficulty  convicted,  and 
we  hava  been  thus  obliged  to  counter- 
balance these  inconveniences  by  the  ter- 
ror of  severer  sanctions,  such  sanctions  are 
the  price  we  pay  for  our  liberties.  And 
cheerfially  ought  we  to  pay  this  price, 
even  though  we  were  convinced  that, 
by  other  courses  of  action,  we  might  have 
fewer  crimes.  But  have  we  failed  in  ob- 
taining the  objects  we  have  sought  ?  We 
have  every  way  attained  them.  We  have 
formed  the  characterof  a  people,  which  I 
^ill  not  trust   myself  to  dtscribe,   but 
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which.  I  trust  I  shall  nerer  lire  to  see- 
altered.  Have  severe  laws  made  us 
cruel,  or  humbled  or  broken  dawn  our 
spirit  ?  Are  we  a  ndean,  creeping,  over* 
awed  people  ?  I  never  look  at  the  people 
without  feelings  of  respect,  a^ction^  *and 
admiration,  which  overcome  me.  Kind, 
generouB,'magnanimous,  resolute,  yet  full 
of  compassion ;  with  a  courage  dauntless 
and  inexhaustible ;  but  with  hearts  tender 
as  the  bosom  of  a  dote.  Let  us  look 
at  the  people  and  pause.  Even  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  their  character,  to 
which  the  Bill  now  under  consideration 
fnore  immediately  relates ;  I  assert,  that 
there  is  not  on  the«face  of  the  earth,  a 
people  among  whom  the  propensity  to 
thieve  prevails  so  little ;  notwithstanding 
the  immense  amount  and  value  of  our  per* 
sonal  property,  which  our  commercial 
prosperity  has  amaaied,  and  which  the 
nature  of  our  commercial  habits  and 
intercourse  necessaril3r'  displays  and  ex- 
poses to  depredation.  Sir,  I  repeat  that 
we  have  every  way  attained  our  ob- 
ject ;  we  have  attained  at  once  the 
benetits  of  the  terror  of  human  laws, 
proceeding  from  human  necessities,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  moral  laws,  proceeding 
from  justice.  As  in  our  political  insti- 
tutions, we  have  succeeded  in  uniting 
rei  o/tm  diuociabUa,  wtperium  ei  Uberiai. 
So  in  our  system  of  juVisprudence,  we 
have  succeded  in  uniting  things  full  as 
difficult  to  reconcile,  Ltx  ei  honeMoM* 
We  have  fashioned  and  taught  a  peo- 
ple to  respect  the  law  of  the  land,  with* 
out  having  at  the  same  time  weak- 
ened their  sentiments  either  of  honour 
or  morality.  Shall  we  introduce  new 
maxims  into  our  jurisprudence,  and  risk 
altering  the  character  of  such  a  peo^ 
pie  ?  If  we  doubt  for  a  moment,  vre  ought 
to  reject  the  measures  proposed.  We 
must  not  forget  that  we  are  repealing  old 
laws,  and  not  enacting  new.  I  earnestly 
conjure  the  House  to  pause,  as  they  prise 
liberty,  as  they  prize  benevolence,  and 
that  rial  humanity  which  seeks  by  ei^ 
larged  views  to  encrease  the  sum  of  human 
happiness.  I  would  conjure  them  to  pause, 
as  they  love  the  people,  as  they  admire 
their  character,  and  as  they  would  keep 
alive  for  ever  in  their  hearts,  that  lofty, 
fearless,  independent  spirit,  the  best  fruit  of 
oqr  liberties,  and  the  surest  foundation  of 
individual  happiness,  and  of  the  nation's 
glory,  prosperity,  and  power. 

Sir  John  Antinuker  said,  if  he  tbonghl 
the  motion  of  his  bon.  aod  learned  friend 
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•contrftdkted  any  tettled  opinion,  or  en- 
croached on  any  established  principles  of 
the  constitation,  be  should  be  one  of  the 
last  men  to  rise  in  its  support.  But  he  be- 
lieved that  neither  be  nor  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  were  remarkable  foriany^ 
exertions  of  a  mere  political  tendency 
against  the  ministers  of  the  crown  or  the 

goVemmenkof  the  country.  The  question 
efore  the  House  was  of  a  rery  difierent 
natare,  and  perfectly  unconnected  with 
any  considerations  on  the  general  frame 
and  policy  of  the  government  of  the 
country.  Its  object  was  not  to  innovate 
on  the  ancient  principles  of  the  law^  but 
to  bring  back  the  law  to  the  principles  of 
its  ancient  standard.  It  was  undeniable* 
that  new  penal  enactments  took  place  fre- 
quently, with  very  little  attention  or  exa- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  legislature. 
New  felonies  were  offen  created  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion,  according  to  the  pre- 
Talence  of  any  particular  crime.  At 
times,  one  description  of  offences  became 
more  numerous  than  another,  and  the 
remedy  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
certain  period  was  generally  left  unabro- 
gated, and  operative  in  succeeding  times, 
while  fresh  changes  in  the  complexion  of 
crimes  were  constantly  calling  for  addi* 
tional  penalties.  No  one  could  look  at 
our  penal  code  on  paper  without  shudder- 
ing, and  the  conseouence  was,*  that  the 
Eractice  was  totally  aifierent.  The  object, 
owever,  of  human  punishments  was  to 
deter  others;  and  it  wa^  the  practice, 
therefore,  that  operated,  not  the  theory  of 
legislative  provisions.  It  had  been  said, 
indeed,  that  the  advantage  to  the  public 
was  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and 
•everity  of  the  punishment  of  an  indivi- 
dual. Admitting  the  policy  of  such  a 
principle,  he  entertained  very  considerable 
doobu  of  its  justice.  But  the  policy  itself 
was  bad,  and  for  this  reason,  that  alaw  of 
extraordinary  severity  was  seldom  or 
never  strictly  enforced.  The  jud^e  found 
himself  impelled  to  interpose  his  discretion 
to  mitigate  it,  because  it  was  not  in  human 
nature  to  separate  the  consideration  of  the 
crime  from  all  consideration  of  the  person 
of  the  delinquent.— His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  onl^  wish^  to  bring  back  the 
written  to  the  practical  law.  It  had  been 
said  that  it  t^as  impossible  to  describe  all 
the  aggravations  of  a  crime.  This  was 
true,  a  discretion  must,  in  many  cases)  be; 
left  to  the  jodges-^ut  in  his  opinion,  much 
more  might  be  done  towards  extending 
the  certiunty  of  the  iawi  and  by  that 


meana  diminishing  the  cases  in  Which  the 
judges  now  exercised  a  discretionary 
power.  The  right  hon,  baronet  then  dwelt 
with  great  force  of  reasoning  upon  the  per- 
nicious tendency  of  the  multiplied  sen^ 
tences  of  death  pronounced  in  our  cri« 
minal  courts,  while  the  spectators  were 
perfectly  assured  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  carry  one  out  of  the  multitude  of  them 
into  execution.  It  was  also  of  the  last 
importance  that  punishment  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  crimes,  that  the  people 
might  never  be  induced  to  consider  the 
criminal  as  an  injured  man  deserving  of 
pity  for  his  unmerited  suffering,  rather 
than  censure  for  his  comparatively  slight 
offence.  Prosecutions  might  indeed,  be 
more  frequent  for  some  time,  because 
many  would  then  be  satisfied  in  prose* 
cnting,  as  the  punishment  would  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  offence.  But  the  number 
of  crimes  would  be  diminished,  and  this 
was  the  great  object  of  law.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  concluded,  by  declaring  that 
he  would  support  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  though  an  enemy  to 
rash  and  ill  considered  changes,  was  far 
from  being  a  friend  to  that  indiscriminate 
hatred  of  innovation  which  extended  to 
the  prevention  or  obstruction  of  all  im- 
provement It  had  been  asserted,  that 
persons  who  had  been  the  chief  sufferers 
from  crimes  often  abstained  from  prose- 
cuting because  by  law  the  delinquent 
might  be  subjected  to  a  punishment  toully 
diitproportioned  to  the  crime.  If  this  waa 
really  the  case,  it  was  a  matter  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  one  which 
ou^htto  be  taken  into  immediate  conside- 
ration. It  had  been  said,  th.it  the  same 
rtiotive  which  deterred  the  injured  from 
prosecuting  ought  to  deter  the  guilty  from 
committing  the  offence.  The  cases  were 
widely  different.  The  thief  knew  per- 
fectly that  very  few  were  executed,  though 
the  law  denounced  death-M>ne  only  out 
of  a  thousand.  His  Wants  might  be  press- 
ing, the  risk  under  these  circumstances 
was  small,  and  at  any  rate  the  punishment 
distant,  while  the  gain  was  immediate. 
The  person  robbed  of  some  trifling  article 
might  not  be  inclined  to  prosecute.  The 
injury  to  him  he  might  know  to  be  trifling; 
but  the  consequences  of  a  conviction  he 
must  be  aware  must  be  treble  to  the  of^ 
fender.  It  had.  also,  been  argued,  and  he 
believed  with  truth,  that  juries  had  almost, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  assumed  a 
discretion  which  did  not  properly  belong 
to  themj    «n4  tbat  judges  were  often 
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•iixioas  to  get  ria  of  that  discretion.  In^ 
deodt  the  judges  of  this  country  were  de* 
mHoB  of  haring  as  Utile  discretionary 
power  as  possible.  They  consented^  to 
exercise  such  a  power  )>nly  because  it  was 
necessary  for  the  public  interest.-— He  next 
mdTerted  to  ti^e  miscbievoos  tendency  of 
the  frequency  of  sentences  of  death,  when 
all  the  spectators  must  be  convinced  tbat 
hardly  one  in  a  thousand  would  be  exe- 
Cttted.  It  was  turning  that  into  a  solemn 
mockery,  which  migbt  be  a  powerful 
engine  for  the  pre?ention  of  crime;  little 
less  efficacious  perhaps  than  public  execu- 
tions. Thir  practice  reflected  discredit 
on  the  law.  He  would  support  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  Herbert  of  Kerry  opposed  the  bill. 
,  Lord  George  Grenoilte  md,  that  exag- 
gerated rigour  uniformly  defeated  iu  own 
object,  and  there  was  a  point  beyond 
which  its  influence  would  not  extend.  To 
punish  small  ^crimes  with  death,  therefore, 
was  not  only  the  height  of  injustice,  but 
it  was  also  extremely  impolitic.  What 
epinion  would  a  stranger  form  of  the  hu- 
manity of  England,  when  he  was  told  that 
fifty  years  ago  there  were  more  than  160 
€>lfences  punishable  with  death.  If  dif- 
ferent gradations  of  crime,  the  small  and 
the  great,  were  to  receive  the  same  pti- 
nishment,  the  greater  crimes  would  be 
naturally  resorted  to««->He  then  proceeded 
to  shew  how  inconsistent  this  severity  was 
with  the  Christian  morality,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  ligbtly  condemning  a  man  as  unfit 
to  Uve,  who  might  be  more  unfit  to  die. 
These  severe  punishments  he  said,  had 
their  origin  in  the  feudal  code.  It  was 
nataral  in  times  of  ignorance,  to  recur  to 
an  indiscriminate  severity.  The  most 
herrible  {ninishment  of  those  times,  which 
was  inflicted  for  parricide,  &c.  was  now 
laid  aside;  but  the  secondary  punishment 
of  death  for  comparative  trivial  oflences, 
still  remained.  The  law,  therefore,  either 
had  done  too  much  or  too  little,  in  re- 
moving the  one  punishment  and  allowing 
the  other  to  subsist  To  those  who  dreaded 
the  consequences  of  this  repeal  be  would 
refer  to  the  efiecu  of  the  alleviation  of 
punishment  introduced  into  Russia  by  the 
empress  Catherine.  Those  who  objected 
to  the  repeal  seemed  to  think  that  what- 
ever is  must  be  right,  for  if  wrong,  it  must 
have  been  already  discovered;  and  in 
this  manner  error  was  'continued  from 
goaeration  to  generation.  Whatever  fate 
thiamearare  might  have  at  present,  he 
cookl  not  bat  congratalate  his  boa*  and 
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lear^d  friend  (^ir  S.  Romilly)  on  the 
noble  employment  to  which'  he  had  de*> 
voted  his  high  talento.  Sooner  or  later 
the  cause  be  had  advocated  must  triumph, 
because  it  was  the  cause  of  good  sense, 
humanity  and  justices 

Mr.  Ubrsreramty  said,  he  thought  the 
speech  of  his  noble  friend  who  spoke  last, 
as  well  as  the  speeches  of  those  who  had 
preceded,  partook  too  much  of  general 
discussion,  ahd  seemed  rather  to  wander 
from  the  question.  One  would  suppose 
that  a  new  code  was  intended  to  be  intro* 
duced,  whereas  the  sole  object  of  discus- 
sion was  a  short  practical  question,  whe- 
ther a  law  should  regain  which  was  al- 
most never  enforced,  or  whether  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  which  took  away  in  the  few  in- 
stances where  that  law  was  executed  ca- 
pitsl  punishment,  was  more  expedient  and 
advisable?  It  had  been  said,  what  opi- 
nions of  practical  men  were  there  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bill  ?  He  would  say,  that  they 
had  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges,  and  all 
the  jurors  who  had  been  in  the  practice 
of  administering  the  laws  for  many  rears 
past,  in  their  favour.  Practice  was  there- 
fore in  favour  of  this  Bill.  It  had  been 
said  on  the  other  side,  that  there  was  no 
ffround  of  complaint  under  the  existing 
laws.  The  single  subject  of  dispute  there- 
fore was,  whether  the  disadvantages  were 
such  as  to  warrant  the  repeal  of  those 
laws,  or  whether  the  measure  of  his  learn*  ^ 
ed  and  hon.  friend  was  more  advantage- 
ous, and  admirably  calculated  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  One  great  disadvantage 
of  the  existing  system  was  the  disinclina- 
tion of  judges  and  jurors  to  execute  the 
laws  as  painful  to  their  feelings.  It  was 
mortifying  tbat  the  people  of  England 
should  remain  so  long  subject  to  the  ani- 
madversion of  the  people  of  other  coon- 
trieSf  either  directed  against  the  laws  or 
the  execution  of  them,  and  that  foreigners 
should  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
Englishmen  blush  for  those  laws  which 
put  judges  and  jurors  in  such  a  situation 
that  they  could  not  discharge  their  duty. 
He  held  in  his-  hands  an  account  of  the 
number  of  persons  committed,  tried,  and 
convicted  during  the  last  ten  years.  It 
was  unfortunate,  however,  tbat  lor  the  last 
five  years,  the  numbers  of  those  who  were 
committed,  and  those  tried,  were  not  di^ 
tinguished.  This  list  afibrded  the  most 
complete  practical  illustration  of  the  dis- 
inclination to  prosecute.  To  what  ether 
cause  could  the  disp9rity  between  the 
comoitmeiita  end  trials  be  impnted. 
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.    -    76 

—  1806 

-    -    188      . 
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This  Ketnrn  being  official,  certainly 
called  on  the  House  to  eonsider  the  causie 
of  this  defection  in  the  trials,->-A8  to  ano* 
ther  point,  he  could  ad^  nothing  to  what 
had  been  already  8%id«  namely,  that  of  the 
situation  of  the  judges  and  jurors ;  but  as 
it  constituted  a  leading  feature  of  th^  case, 
he  should  advert  to  it.  When  he  recol- 
lected  that  jodses  and  jurors  were  every 
session  guilty  of  that  for  which  they  wero 
certainly  not  punishable,  but  which,  ne- 
vertheless, could  go  by  na  other  name 
than  that  of  perjury,  be  certainly  did 
think,  thateome  reformation  was  called 
for.  He  should  unfold  a  case  which  was 
already  stated  last  session— a  case  so  strik- 
ing, that  it  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impres- 
sion. A  female  had  stolen  a  KM.  note. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  below 
40i.  Nothing  coald  afibrd  a  more  ttrik* 
ing  illustration  than  this  fact,  of  the  i neon* 
venience  to  which  juries  were  subjected. 
Was  it  6t  that  they  should  continue  sub* 
ject  to  them }  What  opinion  most  a  per* 
son  who  heard  the  trial,  have  forroeo,  if 
next  day  be  himself  should  have  stood  in 
the  criminals*  box  for  perjury  ?  Except 
in  a  solitary  instance,  therefore,  of  one  in 
a  thousand,  the  laws  were  never  executed. 
It  would  be  found  that  in'  the  course  of 
the  last  ten  years,  895  individuals  were 
tried,  of  whom  155  were  acquitted,  and  of 
the  remainder  4 Id-  were  found  guilty  of 
stealing  below  the  value  of  409.  He 
would  ask  any  person,  who  heard  him,  if 
there  was  the  smallest  room  to  doubt  that 
of  these  414  people  so  found  guilty,  a  very 
great  number  must  have  been  guilty  of 
stealing  to  a  larger  amount  than  40$. 
The  verdict,  therefore,  was  contrary  to 
foct  By  repealing  these  laws  a  very 
great  relief  would  be  afforded  to  both  pro* 
secotorsand  juries.  Prosecutors  must  be 
much  more  disposed  to  come  forward 
when  assured  tliat  the  punishment  was 
commensurate  to  tiie  crime.  When  his 
boB.  and  learned  friend  first  stated  this 
disproportion  in  that  iHouse,  to  men  sop* 
posed  to  bo  possessed  of  the  best  tnforma* 
tion,  it  appeared  as  a  new  fact,  and  ex* 
cited  a  sood  deal  of  astonishment.  Was 
it,  therefore,  astonishing,  that  those  whose 
sttnation  precluded  them  fipom  that  infor- 
mation, shoald  remain  ignorant  of  the  le- 
niancy  of  "Ac  practice,  and  sboald  feel 


the  greatest  rehictance  to  prosecnte^  Ther 
necessary  and  infollible  consequence, 
therefore,. of  the  repeal  would  be  to  in* 
crease  the  nuniber  or  prosecutions,  and  the 
number  of  convictions;  and  the  opinion 
would  become  generally  prevalent,  that 
punishment  would  follow  the  offisnce. 
Tlie  reasons  opposed  to  this  measure  wer» 
contradictory;  for,'  according  to  theniy  it 
was  sufficiently  known  that  the  jury,  the 
judges,  and  the  king,  mitigated  the  pur 
nishment  In  practice.  Their  theory* 
therefore,  held  put  a  punishment  which  it 
was  known  was  not  to  be  executed.-- He 
could  not  conclude  without  expressing  the 
sincere  obligation  which  the  country  owed 
to  his  learned  and  hon.  friend,  not  only 
for  bringing  forward  the  present  measure 
originally,  but  persisting  in  it,  notwith* 
sUnding  the  opposition  he  had  met  with. 
He  had  now  the  hope  of  being  at  last  re« 
warded  for  his  exertions ;  for.  there  was 
evidence  that  he  had  made  converts  of 
many  who  had  forraeriy  been  his  op-^ 
posers;  and  although  he  mielit  not  be 
successful  this  session,  yet  he  had  nOi 
doubt  that  perseverance  would  at  last 
croivn  his  efforts  with  success,  and  render 
him  one  of  the  ff  reatest  benefaclon  of  the 
country  of  which  he  was  at  present  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments. 

Mr.  Mmru  argued  generally  in  favour 
of  the  Billj  and  in  support  of  that  part 
of  his  speech  which  related  particn* 
larly  to  the  injurious  effects  of  its  being 
imperative  on  the  Judge  by  the  existing 
law,  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  e 
person  capitally  convicted,  although  he 
might  not  have  the  reniotest  intention  of 
ordering  that  sentence  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  mentioned  an  afiecting  iBci« 
dent  which  occurred  some  years  ago  en 
the  Home  Circuit,  when  lord  Kenyon  vrai 
on  the  Bench.  An  interesting  yomig 
woman  was  tried  for  a  robbery  in  a  dwel- 
ling-houM.  It  appeared  to  have  been  her 
first  offence;  and  there  were  so  many 
circumstances  of  extenuation,  that  the 
witnesses  very  reluctantly  gave  their  eri* 
dence,  and  toe  jur^  still  more  reluctantly 
their  verdict  of  gmlty.  When  lord  Ken* 
yon  proceeded  to  pass  the  awful  sentence 
of  the  law  upon  her,  the  poor  creature^ 
who  bad  observed  the  previous  interest 
which  her  peculiar  case  had  excited,  fbU 
senseless  ai  the  ^r.  Lord  Kenyon,  who 
was  a  man  of  great  lensibiKty,  immedi- 
ately cried  out,  in  the  most  harried 
manner,  f*  Good  woman,  I  don't  meaa 
to  bang  .you,  1  donl  mean-  to  bang 
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yon.— Will  nobody  io  tbe  coart  tell 
ber  I  dou't  mean  to  hang  ber  }"  This 
caae  made  a  great  impression  oo  himself, 
at  well  as  every  one  present.  He  bad 
frequently  beard  tbe  same  noble  lord  pass 
tentence,  not  only  on  tbe  prisoner  before 
bim,  but  on  tbe  law.  He  most  cordially 
•npported  the  present  Bill. 

Tbe  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  agreed, 
that  it  would,  be  an  important  improve- 
ment on  tbe  law,  if  judges  were  not  com- 
pelled to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  those 
who,  at  tbe  time  of  passing  sentence,  they 
should  be  of  opinion  did  not  deserve  a  ca- 
pital punishment.  It  would  make  a  won- 
derful difierence,  however,  if  capital  pu- 
nishments were  entirely  to  be  removed 
out  of  tbe  criminal  code  in  every  case 
connected  with  the  objects  of  the  different 
Bills  now  before  tbe  House.  The  case 
cited  by  the  bon.  gent,  who  spoke  last 
was  no  doubt  calculated  to  awaken  tbe 
feelings  of  tbe  by*standers,  but  it  became 
the  House,  in  their  legislative  capacity,  to 
have  firmer  nerves.  The  bon.  and  learned, 
gent.  (Mr.  Abercromby)  bad  placed  the 
question  on  its  fair  footing,  namely,  whe- 
ther tbe  alteration  was,  or  was  not,  on  tbe 
whole,  well  calculated  to  diminish  tbe  of- 
fences in  question.  He  asked,  on  this 
principle,  was  the  alteration  proposed  best 
calculated  to  prevent  the  offence  now  more 
peculiarly  under  consideration,  in  those 
degrees  and  shades  of  guilt  which  it  was 
most  desirous  to  prevent  ?  Would  not  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  rather  tend  to 
check  those  deeper  shades  of  criminality 
for  which  tbe  severe  punishments  were  al- 
ways reserved  ?  And  would  not  the  know- 
ledge that  the  capital  pomsbment  was  no 
longer  to  operate  be  an  encouragement  to 
the  perpetration  of  those  most  desperate 
robberies  in  the  dwelling-house,  which 
alone  were  at  present  visited  with  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  ?  He  could  not  agree, 
however,  to  the  suggestion  of  his  bon. 
friend  (Mr.  Frankland,)  that  an  option 
might  be  given  to  prosecutors  to  lay  their 
indictmento  capitally  or  not,  as  they  chose. 
If  this  were  tbe  case,  no  offence  would  be 
laid  as  of  a  capital  nature,  unless  from 
some  improper  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecutor.  As  to  the  idea  that  the  pre- 
sent measure  would  contribute  to  render 
punishment  more  certain,  that  be  could, 
not  agree  to,  if  by  *'  more  certain"  was  to 
be  understood  more  de%ied,  for,  by  the 
present  measure,  a  greater  latitude  of  pu- 
nishment than  that  now  in  use  was  al- 
lowed.   Tbe  unwilliogn^ss  to  prosecute^ 
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be.  contended,  was  not  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  offence  bein|^  of  a  capital  na- 
ture, but  to  the  expence  and  trouble  of 
prosecuting,  and  to  other  similar  causes. 
He  denied  that  the  criminal  code  of  tbe 
country  was  bloody;  on  tbe  contrary, 
executions  very  rarely  followed  ascer- 
tained guilt.  The  right  bon.  baronet  (sir 
J.  Anstrutber)  talked  as  if  the  present 
measure  was  not .  an  innoviition,  but  was 
only  bringing  back  tbe  law  to  its  original 
state.  He  would  be  glad  to  know  what 
period  of  our  history  the  right  hon.  bart. 
meant.  Was  it  tbe  period  between  Henry 
the  7tb  and  Edward  the  3d,  when  murder 
was  a  clergyable  felony  ?  If  there  was  any 
part  of  tiie  system  proposed  by  his  bon. 
and  learned  friend  (sir  S.  Romilly)  to 
which  he  peculiarly  objected,  as  being 
more  capable  of  ag^vation  than  another, 
it  was  that  of  robbmg  from  tbe  dwelling- 
house,  which  might  be  greatly  aggravated 
by  being  accompanied  by  more  of  terror, 
breach  of  confidence,  violence  and  danger, 
than  were  likely  to  attend  on  robbery  oa 
a  river,  in  a  shop,  &c.  He  wou|d  suppose 
tbe  case  of  a  servant  robbing  his  lady, 
when  probably  he  was  the  onlv  other 
person  in  the  bouse,  where  it  could  not  be 
accomplished  without  creating  terror,  or 
even  inflicting  violence;  or,  be  should 
figure  a  case  where  a  servant  awoke  his 
master  in  the  attempt  to  rob  him,  and  the 
only  means  that  remained  to  prevent  his 
becoming  a  witness  against  him  was  to  add 
murder  to  the  robbery.  He  conceived 
that  the  law  should  remain  as  it  was,  that 
it  might  prove  a  terror  against  the  com- 
mission of  the  aggravated  species  of  of- 
fences. He  must|  therefore,'  oppose  tbe 
present  Bill,  whatever  might  be  his  course 
as  to  the  others^ 

Sir  Samuel^  Romilfy  concurred  entirely 
in  the  testioiony  .that  had  been  borne  by 
every  gentleman  wbo  had  spoken  on  tbe 
subject,  as  to  tbe  ability  and  ingenuity  with 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Frankland)  had  opposed  the  present  mea- 
sure. He  could  not  but  observe,  however, 
that  his  bon.  and  learned  friend  bad  been 
ratbersevere  upon  him,  treating  him  as  one 
who,  so  far  as  the  present  subject  was  con- 
cerned, was  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
speculator,  and  not  a  lawyer«M>r  as  one  of 
those  dilettanti  lawyers,  wbo  knew  no 
more  of  the  law  than  any  other  person  in 
the  country  wbo  bad  never  made  it  his 
study.  If  so,  and  he  was  really  so  igno- 
rant on  this  subject  as  his  hon.  and  learned 
friQii4  Tepreseated  biin«  h«  yiu^  iiidecd«, 
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extremely  nnpardoDabie.  For  fifteen  years 
he  had  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  going 
the  ciRCuit  in  bis  professional  character ; 
fait  had  been  much  employed  in  the  crimi- 
nal coarts ;  and  when  not  employed  there, 
he  had  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  Tisit- 
iug  them,  and  taking  notes  for  his  im* 
proTeroent  in  that  branch.of  the  legal  code 
of  this  country.  BiU  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  should  be  so  angry  at  those 
whom  he  supposed,  to  be  mere  theorists, 
he  confessed  surprised  him  a  little,  as  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  dealt  as  much  in  theory  as 
any  man,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  his 
ipeech  was  so  dark  and  abstruse,  that  he 
must  be  excused  answering  it  actually, 
because  he  did  not  understand  it.  His 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  said  th^t  all 
the  judges  were  against  the  measure  which 
he  now  presumed  to  press  on  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House.  He  (sir  S.  Romilly) 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  any  ftuch  thing. 
He  knew  that  he  had  the  authority  of  the 
magistracy  of  .the  country  in  his  favour, 
and  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  all 
the  judges  were  against  him.  He  knew 
that  he  had  the  authority  of  one  judge  of 
high  rank  against  him,  having  experi«rnced 
his  opposition  to  the  measure  in  another 
place.  He  had  now  also  against  him,  the 
authority  of  the  Recorder  and  Common 
Serjeant  of  i/indon,  and  he  was  glad  they 
had  given  their  reasons  for  opposing  the 
present  measure,  as  it  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  what  those  reasons 
were.  They  objected  to  the  proposed  al- 
teration, but  why?  Because  the  offences 
to  which  the  Bills  applied,  were  offences 
which  had  greatly  encreased  and  were 
now  encreasiag !  Could  there,  he  asked, 
he  any  greater  objection  to  a  law,  than 
that  the  offence  against  which  tt  was  in- 
tended to  provide  was  encreasing  under 
it?  If  a  person  bad  a  medicine  adminis- 
tered to  him,  and  a  change  of  regimen 
was  recommended,  would  it  be  enough  to 
tay.  No,  do  not  change  the  medicine,  for 
the  person  it  dying  without  any  change  ? 
Or,  would  the  chairman  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  when  advising  with  the  whole 
body  as  to  the  state  of  their  practice,  as* 
•ign  as  a  reason  for  adhering  to  tbe  medi- 
cine and  to  the  course  of  treatment  in  a 
particular  malady,  that  their  patients  were 
coming  to  be  cured,  and  were  dying  as  fast 
at^coold  be  desired  ?  If  under  the  present 
law  tbe  offence  had  increased  and  was  in- 
creasing, what  a  strange  reason  for  ob- 
jecting to  a  change  ?  Of  what  nature, 
(VOLXIXJ 


then,  ou^bt  tbe  change  to  be  ?  They  could 
not  at  this  period  of  time  go  b£.ck  to  the 
wheel  or  the  rack  in  search  of  a  substitute 
for  the  present  mode  of  punishment ;  and 
if  they  could  not  resort  to  a  system  of 
greater  severity,  why  itot  seek  for  a  remedy 
in  a  peater  degree  of  lenity  ?  If  he  (sir  ». 
Romilly)  had  succeeded,  two  years  ago,  in 
procuring  a  change  of  tbe  law  in  ^his  re- 
spect, would  not  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  culprits,  which  was  now  regarded  aa 
a  reason  why  no  change  should  take  place; 
have  been  attributed  to  the  very  change 
which  had  been  intr^oduced  ?  The  chances 
of  escaping  as  the  law  new  stood  were 
multiplied  to  such  a  degree  as  absolutely 
to  operate  as  a  snare  to  the  commission  of 
offences  of  this  kind.     He  admitted   thai 
the  number  of  prosecutions  for  stealing 
from  the  persbn  had  increased  pince  the 
passing  of  his  Bill  exempting  the  crime  of 
stealing  privately  from  the  person,  from 
capital   punishment,  but  this  was  the  ne<- 
cessary  consequence,  and  shewed  that  the 
measure  was  likely  to  operate.     It  must 
necessarily,  at  the  first,  increase  prosecu-' 
tions  and  convictions,  but  when  its  effects 
were  seen  and  felt,  it  would  immediately 
lead  to  a  decrease  of  the  crime.     His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  (Mr^  Abercromby)  had 
stated  the  disproportion  bjetween  the  num- 
bers of  persons  committed  and  those  ac* 
tually  prosecuted  for  stealing  in  the  dwell- 
ing-house.     If  gentlemen  would    look, 
however,  at  the  numbers  committed  for 
stealing  in  the  shop,  they  would  find  that 
there  the  disproportion  was  still  greater,. 
The  whole  number  committed  for  this  of- 
fence in  five  years  was  598  ;  of  these  120 
were  tried ;  20  were  convicted^  but  not 
one  was  executed  :  and  for  stealing  in  the 
dwelling-house,  within  the  same  period, 
only  two  were  executed.    It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  see  that  this  proceeded  from  a 
disinclination  tcrprosecute  to  the  effect  of 
inferring  a  capital  punishment  on  such 
offences  as  these.     The  right  hon.  gent, 
opposite,  however,  said,  that  though  pu- 
nishment was  not  inflicted,  the  mere  passing 
of  the  sentence  would  operate  in  a  salutary 
way,  by  deterring  others  from  the  com- 
mission of  crimes.     How  were  persons  to 
be  deterred,  however,  by  the  idea  of  a  pu- 
nishment which  they  knew  woiild  never  fall 
upon  them  ?  This  was,  indeed,  to  go  to  the 
nursery  for  our  ideas,  but  such  an  argu- 
ment would  not  operate  with  persons  acute 
as  those  on  whom  it  was  meant  to  have 
effect  were  admitted  to   be.      The  cases 
alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor 
(2U) 
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of  the  £scbeqoer  as  being  of  an  aggra« 
▼ate«i  nature*  with  great  submission,  did 
not  apply  to  Stealing  in  the  dwelling- bouse, 
but  must  fairly  be  considered  as  stealing 
forcibly  from  the  person.     Yet  these  two 
cases  of  simply  stealing  in  the  dwelling* 
boose,  and  the   aggravated  offence  which 
the  right  hon.  gent,  had  himself  pictured 
so  highly,  he  would  have  punished  in  the 
same  manner.      As   to  the   observations 
made  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  on 
the  work  of  Mr.  Bentham,  he  (sir  S.  Ro- 
milly)  should  orily  say,  that  it  was  a  niost 
masterly  and  valuable  performance,  which 
would  live  and  be  highly  thought  of  when 
those  who  now  heard  him  would  be  no 
more;  and  if  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  by  his  observations  on  that  work  made 
any  gentleman  who  might  not  have  al- 
ready  perused   it,  desirous  to  do  so,  he 
could  assure  that  hon.  gent.,  whoever  he 
might  be,  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  conferred  on  him  a  high  obligation. 
The  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  said,  that  the  criminal  law  of 
England  was  not  a  sanguinary  Maw ;  for 
it  was  not  to  be  executed.     It  was  intend- 
ed, however,  to  have  been  executed,  and 
it  was  executed  till  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  present  reign.     At  the  beginning 
of  this  reign,  more  persons  were  executed 
than  were  pardoned,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  two,  now,  not  more  than  one  was 
executed  out  of  17.    Ministers,  therefore, 
were  themselves  the  innovators,  and  not 
him  (sir  S.  Romilly).     All  he  wished  to 
do  was  to  make  the  law  in  theory  what 
it  was  already  in  practice.    Ministers,  in 
the  lenity  with  which  they  now  executed 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  only  concurred  in 
the  general  feeling  of  the  nation.     It  was 
as  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Morris) 
bad  expressed  it.    It  was  time  that  had 
become  the  innovator.     Gentlemen  would 
have  it  supposed  that  tkese  laws,  which 
be  now  wished  to  see  an^ended,  were  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  the  great  men  who 
had  lived  before^us.    So  much  the  reverse 
of  the  fact  was  this,  that  these  laws  had  all 
f^assed   without  discussion  of  any  kind. 
One    or  two    discussions    on    particular 
criminal  laws  did  take  place  previous  to 
this  reign  ;  the  others,  as  lord  Bacon  ex- 
pressed it,  had  been  passed  on  the  spur  of 
the  occasion.     A  gentleman  would  stand 
up  and  move  that  in  such  a  case  the  be* 
ne6t  of  clergy  should  be  taken  away,  and 
it  was  flone.     The  only  choice  of  punish- 
ments then  was,  to  brand  the  hand,  or  im- 
priionmeni  for  a  year.    The  right  hon 
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gent,  asked    the  worthy  baronet  (sir  J. 
Anstr other)  what   he  meant  by  restoring 
the  law?    He  would  tell  him.     To  give 
back  to  the  offence  the  benefit  of  clergy  ; 
to  let  the  law  stand  as  it  did  before  the 
act  of  queen  Anne.     To  the  cases  already 
mentioned,   he  begged   to  add    the  case 
of  an  apprentice  tried  in  the  year  1807 
before  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  for  robbing 
his  master  of  his  pocket-book,  containing 
six  lOi.  bank   notes.      There  were  aUe« 
viating  circumstances  in  the  case.     The 
master  had  held  out  an  improper  tempta- 
tion to  the  boy,  who  had  otherwise   be- 
haved in  a  most  exemplary  manner.     la 
these  circumstances,  what  could  the  jury 
do?  They  found  the  boy  guilty  of  steal- 
ing 399.  \  A  most  serious  and  distressing 
situation  in  which  to  place  a   jury,  by' 
which  they  must  find  little  less  than  a  ju- 
dicial murder,  or  get  the  better  of  it  by  a 
judicial   perjury.     A  cruel  case,  first  to 
compel  adury  to  call  on  God  to  witness 
their    observance  of  the  oath  they   had 
taken,  and  then  to  open  tbe  Statute- Book 
containing  this  act,  and   say,  you   most 
consign  this  boy  to  death,  or  you  must  vio- 
late your  oaths.    This  was  a  most  cruel 
course  in  which  to  persevere.     If  he  had 
some  opinions  against  him,  he  had  also 
opinions  of  great  Judges,  now  no  more,  in 
his  favour  on  this  subject.      He  had  the 
opinion  of  judge|Blackstone,  whom,  as  he 
had  then  ceased  to  follow  the  profession  of 
the  law,  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  would 
probably  conceive  to  be  only   a  sort  of 
dilettanti  lawyer.     He  esteemed  the  seve- 
rity of  our  criminal  code  ,  as  deplorable, 
and  lamented  that  it  should  not  be  revised, 
at  least  once  in  a  century.      Lord  Bacon, 
too,  had  set  about  a  revision  of  this  code ; 
and  even  lord  Coke,  an  enthusiast,  and 
even  a  bfl|rot  where  the  established  law  was 
concerned,  observed,  that  though  ourlaws 
went  to  inflict  punishment,  they  did  not 
goto  prevent  crime,  which  could  only  be 
done  by  instructing  the  poor  and  ignorant* 
He  (lord  Coke)  looked  to  the  period  wbea 
the  English  nation  should  be  employed  in 
that  work,  and   prayed  blessings  on  the 
head   of  those  who    should    promote  it. 
These  he  esteemed  authorities  at    least 
equal  to  thb  Recorder  and  Commoa  Ser* 
jeant  of  London. 

The  House  then  di^vided— ^ 

For  the  second  reading 79 

Against  it 55 

Majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill. ^.—29 

The  Bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  com* 

roittfd  for  Tuesday,  as  weje  als(»  the  Bilie 
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to  prerent  Prttrately-Stealing  in  Shops, 
apd  S^eaSiDg  from  iBIeacbiDg  Grounds  in 
England  and  Ireland. 

Foreign  Ministers  Pensions  Bill.] 
Mr.  Leack  moved  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill. 

Mr.  Bankes  opposed  the  ]^ll  on  the 
groand  of  its  breaking  in  upon  the  line  of 
nnancial  reform  already  laid  down. 

Sir  J,  Newport  was  hostile  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  upon  the  same  groand. 

Mr.  Brand  opposed  the  second  reading. 
He  was  averse  to  any  step  that  could  have 
'the  least  tendency  to  raise  a  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  efibrts  making  by  that  House  in  the 
financial  reform  already  entered  upon. 

The  Chancellor  qf  ike  Excheauer  said, 
that  amongst  the  objections  he  had  heard 
nrg^ed  against  the  Bill,  there  was  none 
against  its  general  provision.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  persons  in  question  ought 
not  to  suffer  loss  in  consequence  of  their 
having  held  such  situations;  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  provided  for  as  far  as  it 
could  be  done  consistently  with  the  pub- 
lic service.  The  question  then  was,  how 
far  the  present  bill  was  calculated  to  ef- 
fect that  ?  He  justified  the  conduct  of  the 
duke  of  Portland's  administration,  "when 
it  first  came  into  power,  in  continuing  to 
these  foreign  ministers  the  pensions  given 
to  them  by  the  preceding  government. 

Mr.  Abercromby  said,  it  wns  then  open 
to  the  King's  discretion,;whether  he  would 
continue  to  them  their  pensions  or  not. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  from  the  con- 
itant  exercise  of  the  discretionary  right  in 
the  King  to  grant  a  pension  to  all  those 
who  had  served  abroad  as  foreign  mi- 
nisters, there  seemed  to  have  arisen  on  the 
part  of  those  ministers,  a  correspondent 
right  to  demand  ;  so  that  the  claims  were 
so  many,  and  were  represented  to  be  so 
aimilar,  that  the  great  difficulty  was  to 
know  where*  to  grant  and  where  to  with- 
hold; this  of  course  led  to  difficulties 
which  were  justly  obviated  by  the  Bill  of 
last  session.  'Ihis  Bill  provided  certain 
rules,  which  were  meant  to  regulate  future 
claims,  by  putting  aside  all  those  which 
did  not  come  within  such  regulations. 
The  first  rule  laid  down  was^  that  limiting 
the  period  of  service  within  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  his  commission.  The 
Bill  further  provided,  that  the  person 
holding  the  foreign  seals  should  certify 
that  the  claimant  had  not,  within  that 
«pace  of  time,  refused  any  one  miisioki 
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to  which  the  government  might  have 
thought  it.  fit  to  call  him.  This  he  thought 
to  be  a  wise  provision,  and  one  that  had 
been  rendered  the  more  necessary  by  a 
new  custofli,  which  was  creeping  in 
amongst  those  gentlemen,  of  exercising  a 
supposed  right  of  refusing  any  mission, 
after  they  had  served  out  their  three  years; 
insisting  upon  it,  at  (he  the  same  time, 
that  this  refusal  upon  their  part  to  dit« 
charge  their  duty  to  the  public,  did  not 
invalidate  their  claims  to  the  pensions 
they  were  receiving  from  the  pdblic,  upon 
the  ground  of  those  services. — At  the  .same 
time  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
if  when  he  had  the  honour  of  holding  the 
seals  for  the  Foreign  department,  any 
exemption  had- been  proposed  in  favour  of 
certain  persons  who  were  suppose^  (he 
knew  not  why)  to  be  interested  in  the 
fate  of  the  Bill,  he  would  then  have  con* 
sented  to  it.  The  omission  made  in  the 
Bill  of  last  year,  respecting  this  case,  was 
merely  an  oversight;  and  it  ought  to  be 
recollected,  that  though  this  Bill  should 
pass,  the  discretion  on  the  part  of  his  Ma* 
jesty  to  grant  or  withhold  such  pension^ 
would  remain  entire  and  uncontrouled. 

Mr.  Whubread  expressed  his  reluctance 
in  feeling  himself  obliged  to  vote  against 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  Stephen  and  Mr.  Giddy  were  for 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  Leach  replied  to  the  arguments 
urged  by  various  speakers  against  his  Bill, 
and  contended,  that  persons  employed  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  country, 
were  entitled  to  a  liberal  provision,  when 
they  were  no  longer  employed,  though 
they  mi<;ht  not  have  been  ten  years  in 
the  service.  Persons  who  gave  their 
talents  to  the  diplomacy,  and  relinquished 
other  prospects  of  obtaining  an  independ- 
ence oh  the  faith  of  the  existing  negocia- 
tion,  ought  not  to  be  subsequently  de- 
nied support  in  consequence  of  a  new  ar- 
rangement having  been  made. 

The  House  divided,  when  the  numbers 
were-^ 

For  the  second  reading 34 

Against     it.... ; 24 

Majority « — 10 


HOtSE   OP   LORDS. 

Monday,  Jpril  1. 

Commercial  Credit  Bill.]  The  Com- 
mercial Credit  Bill  was  read  a  third  time.  ' 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  moved  to  leave 
oat  tht  clause^  enpoweriog  the  Coimnif- 
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sioners  to  advaDce  Exchequer  Bills  on  the 
security  of  Heritable  Bonds  in  Scotland, 
observing  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  advancing  money  to  merchants, 
and  that,  from  the,  nature  of  the  security, 
the  money  could  not  be  forthcoming  with- 
in the  time  limited  by  the  act. 

Earl  Bathurtt  observed,  that  the  clause 
merely  empowered^the  commissioners  to 
take  heritable  bonds  as  an  additional  secu- 
rity. The  same  .clause  was  in  the  Bill  of 
1793,  and  no  inconvenience  resulted  from 
it. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  denied  the  ne- 

ces!&ity  of  the  clause The  question  was 

pdt.tbat  the  clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill, 
and  agreed  to. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  then  moved  to 
leave  out  the  clause  empowering  the  Com- 
missioners to  advance  exchequer  bills  to 
the  incorporated  banks  of  Scotland,  upon 
the  ground  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  it,  the  banks  not  standing  in  need  of 
any  such  assistance. 

After  a  hvf  words  from  earl  Bathurst, 

•who  stated  that  this  clause  was  also  in  the 

Bill  of  1793,  the  question  was  put,  that 

the  clause   stand  part  of  the  Bill,  and 

agreed  to. 

The  Earl  oi  Lauderdale  then  adverted  to 
the  notice  he  had  gi;ven  on  Friday,  his 
object  being  to  leave  out  the  clause  em- 
powering the  Bank  of  England  to  pur- 
chase exchequer  bills  issued  under  this 
act,  and  to  substitute  another  clause  pro- 
hibiting them-  from  so  purchasing  them. 
His  lordship  observed,  that  the  analysis  of 
the  measure  with  this  clause  a?  it  now 
stood,  was,  that  the  merchants  having  a 
quantity  of  goods  for  which  there  was  no 
market,  the  Bank  could  not  accommodate 
them  with  discount,  but  by  the  interference 
of  government,  advancing  exchequer  bills 
to  the  merchants,  the  Bank  would  take  the 
exchequer  bills  as  a  security,  and  issue 
their  notes  for  them  to  the  merchanu,  thus 
increasing  the  issue  of  Bank  notes,  which 
was  already  too  ^reat. 

Earl  Bailtunt  contended,  thatthis.would 
be,  by  a  side  wind,  destroying  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Bill,  as  the  exchequer  bills, 
which  the  Bank  were  prohibited  from  pur- 
chasing, must  necessarily  be  at  a  discount, 
whilst  other  exchequer  bills  would  be  at 
par.  Nor  would  it  prevent  the  issue  of 
bank  notes,  as  those  possessed  of  the  ex- 
chequer bills  must  sell  them  in  the  market, 
and  purchase  others  which  the  Bank  could 
tak«»  and  for  which  of  course  bank  notes 
would  heissoed.    Th^re  was,  besides^  a 
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constantly  operative  cause  which  produced 
a  reflux  of  bank  notes  into  the  Bank,  as  it 
was  found  by  experijence,  that  although 
the  dividends^  were  paid  every  quarter  in 
bank  notes,  yet  that,  after  a  short  period, 
the  whole  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circu- 
lation'was  nearly  the  same  as  before. 

The  Earl  of  Ross  again' adverted  to  the 
question  of  the  exchange  becoming  fa<« 
vourable  to  Ireland,  contending  that  it  was 
not  the  result  of  a  diminished  issue  by  tba 
bank  of  Ireland. 
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Monday,  AprU  1. 

Militia  Enlistment  Bill]  Mr.  Lush« 
ington  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Mili^ 
tiajEnlistment  Bill. 

Mr.  EUiot  said,  he  was  compelled  by  a 
sense  of  duty  to  object  to  this  Bill,  though 
he  could  not  now  hope  to  say  any  thing 
new  upon  it.  When  he  recollected  those 
who  had  on  former  occasions  been*as80'» 
ciated  with  hin^  in  opposition  to  these  ex* 
pedients,  it  might  well  be  supposed,  that 
the  subject  presented  him  with  no  cheering 
reflections.  It  might  be  said,  that  he  was 
hostile  to  the  Militia  Establishment  alto* 
.gether ;  and  that  his  arguments  against  it 
ought  to  be  taken  with  some  grains  of  aU 
lowance.  He  never  had  been  an  enemy 
to  the  establishment,  provided  it  were 
kept  to  its  original  numbers.  He  then 
proceeded  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  ob- 
jections to  this  measure  ;  to  the  increase 
of  the  numbers  of  the  Militia,  and  to  tb« 
Local  Military  Establishments  which  for 
some  time  past  had  formed  so  great  an 
obstacle  to  the  regular  recruiting  for  the 
army.  His  late  right  hon.  friend  (Mi\ 
Windham,)  had  taken  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  subject,  and  had  formed 
an  excellent  plan  for  the  recruiting  of  the 
arn^y.  That  plan,  unfortunately,  had 
been  overthrown  before  its  most  efficaci* 
ous  engines  bad  even  begun  to  operate. 
Still,  its  success,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  bail 
exceeded  his  expectations  and  those  of  tfa^ 
l^reat  character  who  had  formed  the  plan. 
It  produced,  for  the  first  quarter,  at  the 
rate  of  10,000  men  a  year ;  for  the  secoads 
at  the  rate  of  15,000  men  a  year;  for  the 
third,  at  the  rate  of  21,000  men  m  year; 
and  for  the  ith  quarter,  at  the  rate  of 
24,000  men  a  year.  All  this,  by  the  or- 
dinary recruiting  at  a  reduced  bounty. 
But  the  efficacy  of  such  m  measinre  mmtt 
depend  on  the  opinion  of  its  permanency; 
and  since  the  unfortunate  intertiereiice  witk 
it,  the  regular  recruiting  haiidiy  pfoduced. 
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m  safficienfc  nomber  of  men  to  cover  the 
waste  of  the  army.  The  ezpence  of  Mr. 
Windham's  plan  had  been  urged  as  an 
objection:  but,  in  the  end»  the  present 
method  would  be  far  more  expensive,  con- 
sidering the  height  to  which  the  competi- 
tion and  complicated  mode  of  recruiting 
must  raise  the  bounty.  If  Mr.  Wipdham's 
plan  had  been  persevered  in,  they  would 
now  have  no  occasion  to  resort  to  such  a 
measure  as  this.  It  could  not  but  disgust 
the  Militia  officers,  who  were  converted 
into  instruments  for  recruiting  the  regular 
army.  To  be  sure,  this  was  a  case  of 
emergency,  and  if  the  measure  had  been 
only  temporary,  he  should  perhaps  have 
allomed  it  to  pass  without  any  thing  fur- 
ther than  a  protest  against  the  general 
principle  ;  but  it  was  held  out  as  a  per- 
manent measure,  and  he  mi^st  oppose  it. 
The  Militia  officers  ought  to  pause  before 
they  allowed  their  regiments  to  be  turned 
into  recruiting  legions  for  the  army  ;  and 
every  member  ought  to  pause  before  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  ministers  a  power 
of  perpetual  balloting.  The  system  could 
never  be  carried  on  without  ballot;  and 
thus  they  would  be  continually  ringing 
the  changes  on  bounty  and  ballot.  With 
these  few  obsprvationi,  which  his  sense  of 
duty  compelled  him  to  make,  he  should 
leave  the  matter  to  the  House. 

Colonel  Duckett  would  have  Veen  very 
averse  to  this  measure  if  he  had  understood 
It  to  be  a  permanent  one.  But  he  hoped 
it  was  not  intended  to  make  it  perpetual. 
Necessity  justified  it  at  present ;  the  same 
necessity  which  at  tidies  might  justify  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  He 
expected  that  there  would  be  no  occasion, 
however,  to  have  recourse  to  the  ballot. 
After  the  late  volunteering,  the  recruiting 
for  the  Militia  had  been  very  successful. 
He  would  support  the  Bill  therefore,  as  a 
temporary  measure. 

'  Mr.  Gilti  referred  the  ho]j.  gent,  who 
spoke  last  to  the  Bill  itself,  to  shew  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  a  permanent  measure. 
The  Bill  recited,  that  '*  whereas  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  provide  a  permanent  supply  for 
the  army,  kc/*  and  this  quality  of  per- 
manency was,  in  fisct,  the  great  objc^ction 
to  the  measure.  The  Militia  officers  were 
to  be  convi'rted  into  drill  Serjeants,  to  pro- 
vide 10,000  men  annually  for  the  army. 
With  regard  to  the  private  men,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  'i40,Oob  in  England 
were  locked  up  by  way  of  local- militia, 
or  volunteers.  These  might  be  enlisted  ; 
iMi  then  their  piacete  must  bo  supplied. 


APBitl.  UlL  I^OM 

The  advantage  to  the  army  might  be  gained 
by  reccuiting.  They  recruited  for  the  mill* 
tia,  and  why  not  as  well  for  the  line  ?  Tht 
presetit'mode  only  tempted  men  to  enter 
thef  militia  first,  and  after  remaining  thero 
for  a  few  weeks,  thiey  enlisted  into  tho 
line  for  the  sake  of  th6.  double  bounty. 
He  was  glad  that  the  ballot  was  to  bo 
avoided,  if  possible.  But  the  misfortune 
was,  that  while  the  expectation  of  ballot 
was  held  out,  men  could  hardly  be  got 
by  recruiting :  the  expectation  of  high, 
bounties  for  substitutes,  induced  those  who  . 
were  willing  to  ^nter  the  army  to  keep 
back  till  they  could  do  so  upon  the  most 
profitable  terms  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Ellism  hoped  it  was  not  inteuded. 
to  render  this  a  permanent  measure.  Ho 
had  the  strongest  objections  to  the  ballot 
and  finen,  which  were  a  great  local  op* 
pression,  throwing  that  burthen  on  a  few 
which  ought  to  be  borne  by  alL  The 
men,  however,  must  be  had,  and  he  wai 
willing  to  allow  this  Bdl  to  pass,  in  the  ez« 
pectation  that  there  would  be  no  occesion 
to  have  recourse  to  the  ballot. 

Mr.  Banka  said,  that  he  should  propose 
a  clause  to  declare  that  the  ballot  should 
not  take  place  until  the  year  \H\%. 

Lord  Ou//efvagA,  adverting  to  what  had 
been  stated  by  a  i'ight  hon.  gent.  (Mr. 
Elliot)  against  the  present  Bill,  was  willing 
to  allow  that  if  it  were  possible  to  raiso 
'24,000  men  annually  by  ordinary  recruit** 
ing,  it  would  be  more  advisable  than  to 
have  recourse  to  a  compound  system. 
The  measure  of  the  late  Mr.  Windham^ 
however,  though  favoured  by  peculiar 
circumstances,  only  produced  in  the  first 
year  of  its  operation  17.0(K)  men. 

Mr.  mUbreadsM  19.000. 

Lord  t'astlereagh  repeated  it  had  only 
produced  17,000.  Ail  the  facts  relativo 
to  I  his  subject  were  submitted  to  the  Houso 
by  Mr.  Windham  and  himself  in  1807. 
It  was  to  be  remarked  thai  at  that  period 
the^re  were  no  less  than  54  second  batta* 
lions  in  the  country  i^o  reduced,  that  it  was 
doubted  whether  they  could  possibly  be 
filled  up ;  and  an  order  was  issued^  that  if 
each  battalion  did  not  raise  400  men,  m 
all  about  20,000  men,  the  battalions  should 
be  disbanc4ed,  and  the  officers  would  for- 
feit their  rank.  The  recruiting  parties  were 
in  consequence  increased  from  200  to  700. 
He  dissected  the  number  of  men  raisedthat 
year,  and  found  that  no  fewer  wereraised 
in  one  half  year  than  «,0(K)  men  by  tboee 
second  battalians.  Whatever  influenco 
the  induceoients  hold'oot  by  the  lato  Mr* 
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Windham  might  haye  on  a  philoiophic 
^  mind,  he  was  conTinced  that  they  would 
not  haye  much  on  the  aggregate  of  the  po- 
pulation, and  he  was  therefore  unwilling 
to  forego  the  permanency  of  service  for 
any  theoretical  probahilities.  To  that 
syst^ip,  however^  he  allowed  its  full  in- 
fluence, except  in  changing  it  so  far  as  to 
allow  an  opti6n  to  limited  or  unlimited 
seryice  :  and  since  that  time  the  recruit- 
ing had  fallen  to  about  nearly  its  or- 
dinary numbers. — It  had  been  said,  why 
not  raise  men  at  once  by  ballot  for  the 
line?  but  to  this  it  might  be  answer- 
ed, that  the  militia  gave  habits  which 
prepared  men  for  entering  into  the  line, 
and  that  it  was  the  natural  colour  of  the 
mind  of  man  to  prefer  in  the  first  instance 
the  home  service. — He  thought  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  militia  super- 
numeraries, with  the  'ordinary  means  of 
supply,  might  supersede  the  necessity 
of  a  ballot ;  and  he  thought  it  therefore 
proper  that  something  of  this  sort  should 
appear  on  the  face  ot  the  Bill,  to  put  an 
end  to  all  speculation. 

Mr.  Whitbread  thought  the  noble  lord 
who  spoke  last  had  dealt  very  unfairly  by 
that  great  man  whose  eternal  absence  ail 
must  lament,  very  unfairly  by  the  army, 
and  very  unfairly  by  the  country. 
The  system  of  recruiting  for  the  army, 
during  the  last  war  and  the  present  war, 
down  to  the  period  when  the  late  Mr. 
Windham's  plan  was  proposed,  was  a  , 
system  of  force  and  violence.  That  plan 
was  said  to  be  theoretical,  and'in  praclice 
inefficient.  Luckily^  however,  for  the 
country,  it  was  carried  into  execution; 
and  its  success  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  Mr.  Windham  him- 
self. The  fact  could  not  be*  contradicted, 
that  in  the  particular  year  alluded  to,  the 
recruiting  for  the  army  exceeded  not 
only  what  bad  either  happened  before  or 
since,  but  was  equal  to  the  ordinary  waste 
of  the  army  in  time  of  war,  namely,  to 
19,000,  while  the  whole  number  now  pro- 
posed to  be  raised  was  22,000.  The  noble 
lord  was  for  reducing  the  number  raised 
on  Mr.  Windham's  plan  to  17,000;  but 
he  contended  that  it  was  proved  by  Mr. 
Windham  that  the  number  was  19,000  and 
a  fraction.  The  noble  lord  next  wished 
to  detract  from  its  merits,  by  imputing  this 
increase  to  a  second  operation ;  the  num- 
ber of  second  battalions  in  which  the  rank 
of  the  officers  depended  on  their  success  in 
recruiting,  and  the  number  of  recruiting 
parties.    It  had  only  produced*  said  the  ^ 
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noble  lord,  without  these  additional  incen*' 
tives,  8,000  in  six  months.  But  the  noble 
lord  ought  to  have  observed,  that  the  mea-  , 
sure  was,  as  was  predicted,  progressive  in 
its  operation ;  and  that  the  second  quarter 
yielded  an  encrease  over  the  first;  the 
third  over  the  second ;  and  the  fourth 
over  the^  third.  The  additional  number 
of  recruiting  parties  increased  only  the 
number  of  competitors;  but  did  not  in- 
crease  the  abundance  of  the  market  of  re- 
cruits; That  plan,  however,  was  knocked 
on  the  head  at  once  by  the  noble  lord, 
who  had  deprived  the  country  of  it  for 
ever.  They  were  now,  in  the  present  dis« 
tressed  state  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
country,  and  when  there  was  suclua  mul- 
titude of  men  in  the  market,  obliged  to 
make  the  present  measure  perpetual;  a 
measure  which  let  fall  on  the  heads  of  a 
feHv  that  which  ought  to  be  spread  over 
the  whole  country.  The  noble  lord  would 
not  allow  th^t  men  were  inclined  to^o  at 
once  into  the  army.  He  wished  one  jump 
into  the  militia,  and  a  second  jump  into 
the  regular  army*  The  reasoning  of  the 
noble  lord  was  here  more  childish  than 
he  could  have  expected.  Why  were 
men  unwilling  to  jump  at  once  mto  the 
regular  army  ?  Because  they  well  knew, 
that  by  their  double  jump  they  would  get 
a  double  bounty.  This,  however,  came 
home  to  the  argument  of  the  late  Mr. 
Windham,  which,  by  leading  men  from 
step  to  step,  and  by  increasing  their  re- 
muneration at  each,  would  have  efiectually 
kept  up  the  numbers  of  the  army,  with- 
out such  a  grievous  burden  to  the  coun- 
try— He  then  adverted  to  ^hat  had  been 
said  by  Mr.  Elhson,  who,  he  said,  had  de- 
clared that  he  would  vote  for  the  Bill, 
while  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  carried 
into  elfect.  The  best  way  surely  to  pre- 
vent its  having  effect  would  be  to  vote 
against  it. — ^With  respect  to  the  ballot,  he 
said  it  was  a  grievous  burden  on  the  coun- 
try. He  called  on  every  gentleman  who 
bad  any^experience  on  the  fiubject,  tf>  say 
if  he  had  not  met  with  numberless  in- 
stances of  misery  which  wrung  the  heart, 
while  there  was  no  remedy  ?  It  was  pos- 
sible to  bring  forward  such  a  number  of 
instances  of  misery  occasioned  by  the 
ballot,  that  he  had  no  hesitation  to  say  it 
was  as  grievous  in  its  operation  as  any 
conscription  that  ever  existed  in  the  world. 
If  there  was  a  necessity,  let  the  hand  of 
the  law  be  laid  equally  on  all. 

Mr.  Ellison  said  in  explanation,  that  ho 
should  vote  in  favour  of  the  present  Bill     * 
merely  as  an  experiment 
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Mr.  Wi(bttifinc€  said,  the  present  mea- 
sure shewed,  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner,  the  danger  of  having  at  any  time 
recourse  to  extraordinary  methods,  as  in  a 
«hort  time  they  came  to  make  part  of  a 
general  system.  Ministers  had  only  to  say 
so  many  men  were  wanted  for  the  re- 
gular army,  and  the  measure  would  be 
recurred  to  of  course.  By  such  a  mea- 
sure, all  the  improvements  in  the  army, 
which  Mr.  Windham's  plan  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  would  never  more  be 
thought  of.  The  first  introduction  of 
draughting  from  the  militia  was  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  expedition  to  the  Helder, 
and  it  was  then  thought  fit  to  accede  to  it 
from  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
the  time.  Who  could  theti  have  sop- 
posed  that  it  would  have  become  a  ge- 
neral system?  All  the  objections  which 
were  then  urged,  of  converting  the  militia 
officers  into  recruiting  officers  for  the 
army,  and  of  the  insubordination  it  would 
occasion  in  the  militia,  were  now  got  over. 
They  were  now  never  thought  of.  No- 
body would  ever  think  now  of  urging  the 
necessities  of  the  country  in  favour  of  the 
measure.  His  great  objection  to  this  mea- 
««ire  was,  that  it  put  an  end  to  all  the  be- 
nefit, naturally  to  be  expected  from  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Windham,  who  had  the  art  of 
infusing  his  own  spirit  into  whatever  he 
undertook.  The  present*  system  was  dis- 
tressing and  grinding  in  the  highest  de- 
gree on  the  lower  orders. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ryder  contended  that  it 
was  necessary,  in  the  present  situation  of 
the  country,  that  the  army  should  be  kept 
op  to  its  greatest  and  most  efficient  force. 
He  wished,  therefore,  that  gentlemen  who 
opposed  the  present  Bill  would  propose 
•ome  substitute  for  it  which  would  be 
equally  eflectual.  At  the  same  time  he 
entertained  no  doubt,  from  past  experi- 
ence, that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
.resortini;  to  the  ballot  within  the  time 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  gentleman.  It 
might  be  asked  then^  why  not  agree  to 
ihe  clause  proposed  to  be  introduced  by 
the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bankes)  ?  He 
would  tell  them  why.  He  was  afraid  the 
introduction  of  such  a  clause  would  induce 
persons  disposed  to  enlist  to  suppose  that 
the  ballot  would  necessarily  take  place  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  and  would  prevent 
them  from  entering  till  then,  when  they 
might  expect  greater  advantages  to  arise 
to  them.  As  to  the  idea  of  disoipliae 
beint;  destroyed  by  this  measure,  this  was 
greatly  exaggerated^  and  officers  of  the 


first  eminence  ^ad  declared,  that  any  re- 
giment into  which  one-seventh  of  raw  re- 
cruits had  been  introduced,  could  be  in  a 
state  to  meet  the  enemy  within  three 
weeks.  As  to  the  plan  of  enlisting  for 
limited  service  having  been  abolished,  the 
fact  was  not  so,  but  an  option  was  allowed 
of  enlisting  for  limited  or  Unlimited  ser^ 
vice,  and  not  one  fourth  of  *  those  enlisted 
chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  former, 
though  the  difference  in  bounty  was  only 
one  guinea,  being  five  guineas  for  limited 
and  six  guineas  for  unlimited  service.    . 

Mr.  fiostorc/ contended,  that  these  con- 
stant leaps  which  the  militia  were  made  to 
take,  were  calculated  to  produce,  and  ia 
fact  had  produced  insubordination  in  the 
militia.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better 
to  put  an  end  to  this  species  of  force  at 
once. 

Colonel  Wood  supported  the  measure; 
and  was  of  opinion  that  a  seventh  taken 
annually  from  the  militia  for  the  regular 
army  might  be  supplied  by  beat  of  drum, 
and  without  resorting  to  the  ballot  He 
had  witnessed  many  volunteerings  from 
the  militi'a,  and  he  never  knew  them  in- 
terfere with  the  discipline  of  the  militia 
regiments. 

The  Amendments  were  then  agreed  to. 

•  Obdnancb  EsTiMAf es  —  Battie  or 
Barrusa..]  The  House  having  gone  into 
a  Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  Askky  Cooper  proceeded  to^call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  Ord- 
nance Estimates  for  the  present  year. 
The  Ordinaries  were  considerably  greater 
than  they  were  last  year,  arising  princi- 
pally from  the  transfer  to  this  head  of  ser-* 
vice  of  several  articles  from  the  Extraor- 
dinaries,  particularly  the  Artillery  Drivers, 
Waggon  IVain,  &c.  He  had  endeavoured 
as  much  as  possible,  to  follow  {\  similar 
plan  to  that  adopted  in  the  Army  Esti- 
mates, as  being  the  most  likely  to  make 
his  statement  intelligible  to  gentlemen 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  attend  to  the 
Array  Estimates.  As  the  Estimates,  how- 
ever, were  so  transposed,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  compare  them  with 
the  Estimates,  of  last  year.  He;  shouljd 
only  say,  in  general,  that  they  vrere 
500,000/.  more  than  those  of  last  year; 
This  arose  particularly  from  the  article  of 
Prize  Money,  amounting  to  170,000^.;  Fo«»'  ' 
reign  Service  200,000/. ;  and  an  addition 
of  13/)00  men,  amounting  to  40,000/. 
There  was  only  one  new  article  in  the 
Extraordinaries  which  it  vvould  be 
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Miry  for  bim  to  mention,  being  for  Ma^- 
zines  50,0iX)L  There  were  at  present  va- 
rious floating  magazines  employed  in  the 
keeping  of  powder,  but  they  were  found 
neither  to  be  so  safe  nor  so  useful  as  ma- 
ffazioeionshore.  The  floating  magazines 
besides  being  dangerous,  were  apt  to  ren- 
der the  powder  damp  after  it  had  been 
for  any  considerable  time  on  board.  In 
providing  suflScient  magazines  for  this 
purpose  on  shore,  an  additional  expence 
must  in  the  mean  time  be  incurred,  but, 
in  the  loifg  rim,  if  to  be  permanently  fol- 
lowed, it  would  produce  a  saving.  He 
bad  seen  a  calculation  of  the  expence  of 
one  of  the  floating  magazines,  amounting 
to  QflOOL  and  which  contained  3,500 
barrels.  A  permanent  magazine  on  shore 
which  would  contain  10,000  barrels,  it 
was  calculated  would  cost  15,000/.  The 
•zpence  of  floating  magazines  capable  of 
containing  the  same  quantity  of  powder, 
would  amount  to  28,000/.  so  that  it  must 
be  obvious,  that,  <  besides  the  disadvan- 
tages attending  magazines  afloat,  those  on 
fhore  wQuld  be  infinitely  less  expensive. 
He  should  not  detail  any  of  the  other  arti- 
cles in  these  estimates,  but  should  be 
happy  to  give  any  explanation  relative  to 
any'  of  them,  which  gentlemen  might 
please  to  desire.  He  concluded  by  mov- 
ing, "  That  the  sum  of  3,^^12,21  i/.  I  Is.  lOd. 
be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  to  defray  the 
expence  of  ordnance  for  his  Majesty^s 
land  forces  for  the  present  year.'' 

The  Hon.  •/.  W,  Ward  said,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  take  that  opportuhity  of  saying 
«  very  few  words  upon  a  subject,  yielding 
to  no  other  in  public  interest,  and  which 
the  nature  of  the  Resolution  now  before 
^m  brought  fairly  within  their  conside* 
ration.  He  alluded  to  the  late  brilliant 
action  fought  upon  the  heights  of  Barrosa. 
In  the  debate  upon  the  proposition  of 
thanks  to  general  Graham,  he  was  un- 
willing to  divert,  for  a  moment,  the  tide 
of  eulogium  that  was  flowing  in,  from  all 
cuarters,  upon  the  distinguished  merits  of 
that  day,  by  introducing  any  other  sub- ' 
jact  than  that  of  the  British  general  and 
his  British  army ;     but   now  that  they 

'  might  be  supposed  to  have  looked  at  the 
.other  circumstances  of  that  memorable 
day,  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  ask 
for  some  explanation  of-— or  if  that  could 

^  not  be  given,  to  exf>res»bi8  deep  regret 
at  the  unfortunate  and  deplorable  miscon- 
duct of  our  allies  in  the  battle  of  Barr-osa. 
Of  that  conduct  it  would  be  idle  to  afiect 
latpaak  in  doubtful  terms:    it  unfortu* 


nately  wore  but  too  decisive  a  character, 
and  WQfi  known,  talked^  of  and  reprobated 
with  equal  indignation  by  all  parties 
throughout  the  country.  General  Graham 
had  not,  to  be  sure,  spoken  of  that  rau-' 
conduct  in  the  terms  which  it  appeared 
to  have  deserved  ;  but  when  the  delicacy 
of  the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  and  of 
the  duty  he  h^d  to  discharge  were  con- 
sidered, his  forbearance  would  be  at- 
tributed to  that  wise  discretion  in  which 
such  minds  were  seldom  found  to  be  de« 
ficient.  But  though  general  Graham  had* 
for  obvious  reasons,  forborne  to  complain, 
yet  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  his 
silence  must  speak  in  a  language  too  em- 
phatic CO  be  for  a  moment  misunderstood  : 
They  were  not  to  be  told  how  general 
Graham  and  bis. army  fought:  neither 
need  they  be  reminded  in  whose  cause 
that  army  had  prevailed  over  a  much  su- 
perior force.  But,  was  it  to  be  endured, 
that  while  the  British  troops  were  per- 
forming prodigies  of  valour  in  an  unequal 
contest,  that  those  allies,  for  whose  inde- 
pendence they  were  fighting,  should 
stand  by  the  cold-blooded  spectators  of 
deeds,  the  bare  recital  of  which  should 
have  been  enough  to  warm  every  man  of 
them  into  a  hero  ?  If,  indeed,  they  had 
been  so  many  mercenaries,  and  had  been 
hired  to  fight  for  a  foreign  power  and  in 
behalf  of  a  foreign  cause-; — if  they  had 
been  so  many  Swiss,  in  that  case  their 
breach  of  duty,  however  culpable,  would 
have  been  less  unaccountable,  and  per- 
haps more  ex^sable ;  but  here,  where 
they  were  allies  bound  to  this  country  in 
obligations  greater  than  «yer  before  one 
nation  owed  another — our  brave  men  la- 
vishing those  lives  which  their  country 
had  so  much  better  right  to  claim,  in  de- 
fence of  that  cause  in  which  those  allies 
wer«  principals— in  such  a  case^  tamely 
to  look  on  while  the  contest  between 
numbers  and  bravery  hung  in  doubtful 
issue^ — .this  did  appear  to  him  to  betray 
an  indiflerence,  an^apathy,  which,  if  he 
could  suppose  it  to  prevail  among  the 
Spaniards,  must  render,  in  his  mind,  the 
cause  of  Spanish  independence  altogether 
hopeless.  (Here  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  betrayed  some  symptoms  of 
disapprobation).  He  did  not  presume 
that  such  was  the  general  sentiment  in  - 
Spain,  but  sure  he  was,  that  what  he  had 
stated,, as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  action  of  Barrosa,  was  the  prevalent 
sentiment  in  the  public  mind  ;  if  that 
sentiment  had  been  adopted-  upon  fidia 
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grounds,  what  he  had  said  then  would 
haTe  this  good  effect  if  it  had  no  other, 
of  giving'  the  right  hon.  gent,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  the  public  right  in  that 
rbspeet.  But  to  put  it  as  a  question  of 
policy,  and  not  of  gratitude,  he  should 
wish  to  know  from  those  gentlemen  who 
thought  aJI  along  avith  ministers  upoQ  the 
question  of  the  Spanish  war,  whether  they 
continued  to  hcfpe  for  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  Spaniards  ?— «>At  Barrosa 
they  were  on  Spanish  ground*— on  the 
spot  where  they  might  have  won  the 
rescue  of  their  wives  and  children  from 
the  bonds  of  a  licentious  enemy.  When, 
or  where  could  they  have  had  stronger 
motives  to  behave  like  men  ?  And  if  they 
hung  back  in  such  a  moment,  at  what 
other  could  they  be  relied  on  }  Gentle- 
men  would  not,  he  presumed,  talk  of 
any  prospect  of  success  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  Spaniards  themselves. 
They  would  not  talk  of  this  cobntry  con* 
qnering  France  in  Spain,  in  spite  of 
Spain  herself.  He  did  not  wish  to  libel 
the  Spanish  people  [hear !  hear !  from 
ministers].  He  repeated  that  he  did  not. 
It  was  not  of  Spain  as*  a  people,  but  of 
Spain  as  a  government,  that  he  complain- 
ed. He  was  not  so  blind  to  history,  or 
the  lessons  it  afforded,  as  to  suppose  a 
people  who  had  produced  a  Pizarro,  a 
Gonzalvo,  a  duke  of  Parma,  Alva,  or  a 
Berri,  could  voluntarily  submit  to  be 
slaves ;  but  their  misfortunes  \Vere  to  be 
traced  to  their  government — a  bad  civil 
government  and  a  bad  religious  govern- 
ment, had  been  doing  their  bad  work. 
First,  we  heard  of  juntas — juntas  without 
number:  then  we  had  provisional  juntas, 
wbich^  we  were  told  were  to  do  wonders. 
'They,  however,  gave  way  to  the  central 
juntas,  and  left  the  wonders  to  be  done 
by  them.  And  lastly  came  theCortez,  as 
useless,  ine^cacious,  and  troublesome  as 
any  of  its  predecessors  ;  if  not  more  so. 
They  began  by  fulminating  an  ostentatious 
decree  against  some  French  words,  exclud- 
ing a  few  French  words  from  their  lan- 
guage, while  300,000  Frenchmen  were  in 
possession  of  their  country — ihey  then 
proceeded  to  establish  the  liberty  of  the 
press j  while  they  drove  out  of  their  coun- 
try one  of  her  most  zealous,  faithful,  and 
active  adherents,  the  late  duke  of  Albu- 
querque. After  some  other  observations, 
the  hon.  gent,  concluded  by  asking,  if  it 
was  to  be  endured  that  such  men  as  ge- 
neral Graham  and  his  army  were  to  be 
subject  to  the  command  of  such  a  man 
(VOL.  XIX.) 


as  La  Pena  had  shewn  himself  to  be. 
What  did  that  officer  mean  when  he  or- 
dered the  jaded  troops  of  general  Graham, 
jaded  from  the  double  toil  of  a  long  march 
and  a  hard  fought  victory*  to  push  their 
success  and  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz  ? 
W!\*re  were  his  own  soldiers  ?  or  was  the 
command  issued  sarcastically?  He  was 
aware  that  these  were  delicate  points,  and 
that  in  a  country  where  they  appeared  as 
an  ally,  they  must  be  cautious  how  they 
laid  claim  to  any  chief  or  exclusive  com- 
mand ;  but  there  must  be  a  limit  to  that 
delicacy  ;  it  must  not  carry  them  beyond 
all  consideration  of  their  own  army.  He 
would  rather  run  the  risk  of  offending 
the  Spaniards,  than  sacrifice  such  an  army 
as  that  commanded  by  general  Graham; ' 
This  country,  in  her  proudest  days,  could ' 
ill  spare  such  an  army-— its  safety  should 
not  be  risked  upon  punctilios  to  those 
who  did  not  seem  to  know  how  to  esti- 
mate its  value  ;  besides,  they  were  not 
warranted  in  counting  upon  precisely  the 
same  glorious  results  in  the  recurrence  of 
similar  circumstances.  A  very  little 
more  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  ' 
might  have. turned  the  scale  even  against 
the  same  portion  of  skill,  discipline,  and 
intrepidity :  numbers  on  the  part  of  dis*' 
ciptined  troops  were  a  formidable  ad- 
vantage, against  which  no  skill  or  courage 
could  calculate  with  certainty.  He  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  these  few  observa- 
tions upon  a  subject  which  he  thought  of 
all  others  called  for  explanation.  He  took 
the  present  opportunity  in  preference  to 
that  offered  him  in  the  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  thanks,  for  the  reasons  he  had  al- 
ready stated. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  the 
hon.  gent,  great  credit  for  his  forbearance 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  thought  it 
would  be  most  unfair  on  account  of  such 
forbearance,  to  preclude  him  from  the 
right  of  subsequently  discussing  the  sub- 
ject. He  could  not,  however,  help  saying, 
he  thought  the  hon.  gent,  had  expressed  a 
stronger  and  more  determined  censure  on 
the  Spaniards  than  could  be  justified  by 
the  evidence  in  the  *  possession  of  the 
House  at  present.  If  he  had  confitied 
himself  to  e)c press! ons  of  sincere  regret 
at  the  circumstance  of  the  English  having 
been  left  to  fight  the  battle  alone,  and  re- 
quired some  explanation  on  the  subject^ 
he  should  have  though^  such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  hon.  gent,  perfectly  natural 
and  perfectly  right;  but,  uninformed  of 
the  whole  of  the  circttmitaucet  (as  he  con* 
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ceived  he  fnust  be»  as  no  infemilioii  had 
been  furnished  on  the  subject  by  general 
Graham),  to  Tentare  to  describe  all  the 
Spsmiards  as  cold,  blooded  spectators  of 
the  contest,  was,  be  thought,  neither  gene- 
rous nor  just  to  those  persons  who  were 
now  to*be  put  to  their  trial  in  Spain.  It 
was  not  generous  to  the  indiTidoals,  nor 
was  it  just  t<^  the  cause.  |t  was  impos* 
sible  to  think  such  men  could  consider 
themselTes  fairly  dealt  with  by  this  country, 
if  they  were  thus  to  be  prejudged  when 
their  conduct  was  yet  to  undergo  a  legal 
investigation.  Did  general  Graham  in  his 
letters  furnish  grounds  for  any  such  state- 
ments as  had  been  nukle,  that  they  were 
all  cold-blooded  spectators,  and  all  anxious 
to  withdraw  themselyes  from  the  field  ? 
If  he  did  not,  such  a  statement  could  not 
be  justified.  But  what  if  he  bad  said  the 
reverse  ?  He  had  said  so  in  fact ;  in  no 
instance  had  he  furnished  grounds  for  such 
a  sweeping  sentence.  In  his  dispatch  he 
had  said*  "  The  exhausted  state  of  the 
troops  Qvade  pursuit  impossible.  A  po- 
sition was  taken  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
hill;  and  we  were  strengthened  on  our 
right  by  the  retnm  of  the  two  Spanish  bat- 
talions that  had  been  attached  before  to 
mv  division,  but  which  1  had  left  on  the 
bill,  and  which  had  been  ordered  to  retire. 
These  battolions  (Walloon  Guards  and 
Ciodad  Heal)  made  every  effort  to  come- 
back in  time  when  it  was  known  that  we 
were  engaged/'  Why,  from  this  they 
had  the  authority  of  general  Graham  him- 
self, that  whatever  might  be  the  propriety 
of  the  order  previously  issued,  these  two 
battalions  no  sooner  knew  the  English  and 
French  armies  were  engaged,  than  they 
made  every  effort  in  their  power  to  come 
back,  and  actually  did  return  as  soon  as 
they  could^  though  not  before  the  firing 
had  ceased,  and  the  enemy  had  commenced 
his  retreat.  When  the  situation  of  the 
Spanish  army^posted  at  four  miles  distance^ 
vras  iakeo  into  consideration,  it  required 
more  information  than  the  House  had.  at 
present,  to  justify  the  passing  of  a  censure 
on  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  army,  or  even 
on  any  part  of  it,  excepting  these  two  bat- 
talions. With  respect  to  the  governments 
of  Spain,  though  they  might  not  answer 
the  expectations  of  the  hon.  gent,  great 
allowances  were  to  be  made«  considering 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  had 
come  into  power.  They  could  not  ex- 
pect to  find,  in  persons  suddenly  forced 
out  of  their  ordinary  habits,  patterns  of 
statesmen  and  patterns  of  legislators^  such 


as  the  Spanish  governments  had 
they,  however  infirm  they  might  be,  had 
kept  their  country  unsubdued  by  France^ 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  those  in 
that  House,  who  now,  in  retrospect,  cea« 
sured  ministers  for  falling  to  do  what  be* 
fore  by  anticipation,  was  pronounced  to 
be  impossible*  Instead  of  condenming 
all  the  Spaniards,  they  ought  rather  to 
dwell  with  admiration  on  their  national 
character,  and  contemplate  with  satisfac- 
tion the  resistance  they  had  made  to  tho 
gigantic  strides  of  France.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  speak  of  the  merits 
of  this  or  of  that  government,  but  he  waa 
rather  surprised  to  hear  any  observatioiia 
from  that  side  of  the  House,  which  seemed 
lo  reflect  on  the  Cortes  for  their  early 
efforts  to  establish  the  liberty  of  the  press.^ 
What  had  not  been  said  on  that  side  of  tha 
House,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  impe« 
rious  necessity  of  giving  the  people  im« 
mediately  a  free  press,  to  inspire  thenx 
with  courage  equu  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  struggle,  and  give  them  something  to 
fight  for,  worthy  the  best  exertions  of 
patriots  and  of  men.  He  bjr  no  means 
meant  to  say,  that  the  Spanish  govem- 
mento  were  uniformly  all  that  could  bo 
wished ;  he  did  not  say  that  they  had 
always  acted  with  perfect  wisdom,  or  with 
perfect  propriety,  but  he  could  not  see 
that  they  ought  to  endeavour  to  lower 
the  character  of  the  existing  government^ 
unless  they  could  supply  them  with  those 
qualities  in  which  it  might  be  complained 
they  were  deficient.  The  hon.  gent,  had 
said  general  Graham  ought  not  to  have 
been  placed  under  such  an  officer  as  gen* 
La  Pena..  He  knew  not  why  this  should 
be  complained  of.  If  general  Graham 
thought  (without  havinjp  received  any  pe« 
remptory  order  to  that  effect  frood  this 
country)  that  by  co-operating  with  a 
Spanish  general  he  might  be  enaoled  to 
force  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
that  to  that  end  it  was  necessary  to  put 
himself  under  the  Spanish  commander,  he 
should  think  it  difficult  to  form  a  better 
judgment  of  the  propriety  of  doing  so 
than  that  of  the  officer  who  had  adopted 
such  a  line  of  conduct.  General  Graham 
would,  fiom  past  experience,  act  with  sui* 
ficient  caution  for  the  time  to  come. 
Every  proper  intimation  would  be  given 
him  to  use  his  discretion  with  caution. 
Adverting  again  to  the  censures  bestowed 
on  the  Spanish  army,  he  contended  that 
such  censures  ought  not  to  be  so  peremp* 
torily  passed,  not  only  on  the  general 
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Micet«  bat  on  all  serring  aiid€r  hitn  |  ni<M 
9ap9cM]y,  as  they  had  received  lach  tea* 
timoniee  of  the  intrepidity  displayed  by 
rarioos  corpe  of  the  Spanish  army :  at  least 
they  oaghi  to  pause  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  gi?e  judgment. 

Mr.  WIMnmi  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  joined  in  the  general  expression  of 
exaltation  called '  forth  by  tht  victory  of 
Barrosain  a  recent  debate.  He  should 
hare  been  glad  to  haye  added  to  the 
general  fribnte  his  mite,  in  applause  of  the 
heroism  of  that  day«  and  Uf  have  done 
himself  the  honour  of  claimibBthe  hei^of 
Ihat  day  as  his  much  Taluefl  friend :  this 
he  should  hare  been  glad  to  haye  done,  if 
he  could  have  bad  suffictent  contronl  oyer 
hin(i8elf  to  preyeut  him  from  doing  more ; 
but  he  was  apprehensiye  that  be  could  not 
haye  abstained  from  speaking  of  the  con** 
dact  of  the  Spaniards.  The  right  hon. 
gent  had  spoken  like  the  advocate  of  the 
Spaniards ;  they  mUst  be  defended  at  all 
events :  no  matter  hoW !  *  And  yet  what 
Was  it  that  was  attempted  to  be  defended  ? 
The  English  army  was  on  the  point  of 
being  sacrificed— the  Spaniards  were  in 
eight  of  them,  within  twenty  minutes  quick 
march  of  them  \  and  yet  what  did  they  ? 
What  were  they  ?  Why,  just  what  they 
bad  been  deteribed  by  his  hon.  friend — 
cold-blooded  spectators  of  the  battle! 
Was  this  doing  their  duty  to  themselves  or 
to  their  brave  allies  ?  It  was  not  easy  to 
apeak  upon  this  topic  without  giving  way 
to  indignation ;  and  after  coldly  witnessing 
a  band  of  heroes  fighting  and  dying  for 
their  cause,  general  La  Pena  tells  our  small 
army,  tohausted  with  its  otoparalieled  vic- 
tory over  .numbers,  that,  forsooth,  now  was 
the  time^  to  push  iu  saccess.  What  did 
this  redoubted  general  mean?  Was  it 
in8Qlt,er  treachery,  or  cowardice^  each,  or 
ell  ?  He  did  not  mean  to  complain  of  the 
IB^anish  people,  but  of  then-  officers.  He 
ahoOld  be  sorry  to  say  any  thing  so  severe 
of  that  army,  as  that  every  soldier  there 
felt  as  their  general  did.  He  only  wished 
that  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  put  under 
the  command  of  British  officers,  as  the 
Portugaeee  were,  and,  he  had  no  doubt, 
that  they  would  behave  as  the  Portuguese 
had  behaved.  He  placed  himself  upon 
^  silence  of  general  Qraham,  and  let  the 
right  hon.  gent,  dislodge  him  from  that 
ground  if  he  could.  While  that  silence 
remained  as  it  did,  be  should  ever  think  of 
Barrosa  as  a  day  m^'emorable  for  the  glory 
Of  the  Britons,  and  not  less  memohible  for 
Iho  iflftay  of  the  Spaniards.    Wat  it  to 


to  be  oitdm^d,  that  ottr  bravO  fellows 
should  be  so  basely  deserted,  after  an 
^kcessive  nightnnarch,  the  moment  they 
entered  tho  field,  against  a  foe  always 
formidable  from  discipline,  and  then 
doubly  90  from  nambers  ?  sWhy  were  th6 
two  battalions,  concerning  which  the  right 
hon.  gedt.  vapoured  so  much,  why  wer« 
they  with-drawn  from  the  heighu  of 
Barrosa?  why  was  their  position  aban* 
doned  precipitately  to  the  French  ?  who 
gave  this  ordiir  but  a  Spanish  officer? 
what!  should  not  this  excite  a  jealousy  } 
Was  this  the  first  time  a  Spanish  army  had 
been  cold-blooded  spectators  of  British 
heroism  ?  Did  they  want  this  to  remind 
thein  of  the  stately  indifiference  shewn  bt 
Coesta  in  the  battle  of  Talavera?  Was  all 
sound  in  Cadiz  ?  Was  there  no  French 
party  there  ?  Were  British  armies  never 
before  betrayed  till  the  battle  of  Barrosa? 
He  said  betrayed,  for  it  was  nothing  less : 
the  two  battalions  never  came  up  till  ou^ 
army  had  repulsed  the  French,  beatert  them 
oflP,  and  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  them  as  fast 
as  oar  army  could  pursue—as  fast  as  their 
exhausted  limbs  could  carry  their  noble 
hearts !  then  what  had  been  our  allies-^at 
Talavera  nothing— at  Barrosa  nothing — or 
rather  at  both,  perhaps  worse  than  nothing  i 
the  history  of  Barrosa  was  not  yet  told— a 
mystery  hung  about  it.  The  allied  force 
sailed  from  Cadta— the  British  fought— the 
Spaniards  looked  on.  The  British  con* 
Quered ;  and  yet  the  siege  was  not  raised. 
Again  he  asked,  was  all  sound  at  Cadi2  ? 
Was  it  true  that  general  Graham  had 
been  obstructed  and  foiled  in  all  his  plan^ 
— that  in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  while  the 
British  troops  were  doing  feats  which  per* 
haps  British  troops  alone  could  do,  their 
allies  were  doing  what,  be  hoped,  such  men 
alone  were  capable  of— -plundering  the 
British  baggage  ?  Was  this  true  ?  ft  was 
not  the  Spanish  people  he  complained  of; 
he  ^ve  them  every  credit ;  but  he  gave 
their  leaders  none.  If  all  this  was  so,  or 
nearly  so,  were  the  British  armies  to  be 
risked  so  worthlessly  ?  Were  they  to  be 
abandoned  to  treachery  or  cowardice  ?  For 
in  either  or  both  must  have  originated  the 
unnatural,  augrateful  and  infamous  treats 
menc  they  had  met  with. 

The  Chttnedlqr  (f  the  Exchequer  wished 
to  be  tmderstood  not  as  b.eing  the  panegy- 
rist of  the  Spanish  general,  but  as  wi^rhing 
to  prevent  a  sentence  of  condemnatidd 
being  prematurely  passed.  As  the  Cortee 
had  taken  up  the  subject  (and  this  he  could 
state  to  the  House),  he  thought  they  ought 
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to. suspend  their  judgpent  He  begged  to 
bejunderstood  not  to  say  that  gen.  Graham 
had  exercised  his  discretion' improperly, 
but  he  thought  the  experience  of  the  past 
might  make  him  act  differently  in  a  similar 
titutition,  and  furnish  a  reason  for  iodispo- 
eition  to  join  in  any  enterprise  that  might 
be  proposed,  ^n  army  at  Cadiz,  he  con- 
tended, was  not,  under  such  circumstances, 
worse  than  useless,  as  experien(:e  had 
proved. 

General  Tarleion  went  over  the  circum- 
stances coonecii'd  with  the  battle  of  Bar- 
rosa.  He  detailed  the  events  of  that  me- 
morable day,  from  which,  he  contended, 
there  were  strong  grounds  for  suspecting 
the  Spanish  general  not  of  indifference, 
but  of  treachery.  The  military  genius 
and  presence  of  mind  of  general  Graham, 
bad  alone  saved  the  English  army  from 
destruction.  The  Spanish  force  was  never 
more  than  four  miles  distant  from  the 
scene  of  action,  yet  it  made  no  efibrt  to 
take  a  part  in  it.  The  cold-bloodedness 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  removal  of  the  two 
battalions  which  occupied  the  heights  of 
Barrosa^  cpmbined  with  all  the  other  cir- 
cumstances, proved  a  something  more  than 
cowardice,  and  clearly  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  treachery.  In  all  the  battles 
fought  in  the  peninsula  we  had  gained 
abundant  glory ;  but  as  no  solid  good 
qoiild  be  derived  from  our  continued  ex- 
ertions, he  wished  the  Committee  to  con* 
sider  well  the  nature  of  the  vote  they  were 
called  upon  to  give. 

Mr.  R,  Wellesley  thought  the  accusations 
thrown  out  against  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment were  hard  preferred  at  a  time  when 
they  were  labouring  to  correct'the  faults 
in  their  constitution.  Putting  out  of  con- 
sideration the  efforts  which  Spain  had 
made  at  various  times,  he  thought  there 
was  something  in  her  exertions  to  remove 
the  defects  of  which  we  complained,  that 
entitled  her  to  our  assistance.  He  did  not 
think  the  complete  salvation  of  Spain  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  Guerrillas;  still  it  was  something  to 
find  in  every  province  a  band  of  men,  who 
relinquishing  their  ordinary  occupatioi^, 
ranged  the  country  in  every  direction  in 
search  of  the  enemy.  With  respect  to 
what  had  been  said  of  general  Graham 
having  served  under  the  Spanish  general, 
he  must  observe  that  general  Graham  had 
to  consider  whether  he  should  do  some- 
thing or  nothing.  Had  he  not  acted  as 
he  did,  the  opportunity  which  then  offered 
might  never  have   occurred    with    such 
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prospect  of  advantage  again,  and  be  had 
therefore  acted  wisely  in  resolving  to  plac« 
himself  under  the  Spanish  commander. 

Mr.  Ward  /expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  withholding  censure  till  the 
Spanish  commander  had  been  tried,  as 
general  La  Pena  might  be  tried  by  soch 
persons  as  general  La  Pena. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  said  that 
the  Cortes  had  taken  up  the  subject., 

Mr.  Ward  thought  those  who  had  em- 
ployed him  were  not  fit  judges  of  his  con- 
due^ 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  won- 
dered the  hon.  gent,  did  not  recollect  that 
it  was  possible  a  government  might  send 
out  a  bad  general,  without  all  its  members 
being  traitors  or  unfit  to  manage  affairs. 
He  wished  it  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  Cortes  were  not  the  government. 

Some  further  explanation  followed  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  Cortes  as  com- 
pared with  the  government,  after  which 
the  Resolution  was  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Wharton  moved  that  th&  sum  of 
1,648,260/.  should  be  granted  for  the 
Commissariat  Department.  After  some  re- 
marks from  Mr.  Whi thread,  Mr.  Bankes, 
Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  which 
each  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Commissariat  in  Chief,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  estimates  were 
made  up,  the  Resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ROUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Tuesday,  April  2, 

British  Fisheries  Bill.]  The  order 
of  the  day  having  been  read  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  Mr.  Herbert  moved 
to  postpone  it  until  Wednesday  the  24th 
of  April.  After  some  conversation,  in 
which  Mr.  P.  Moore,  Mr.  Tremaine,  Mr. 
Curwen,  Mr.  Calcraft,  sir  T.  Turton,  sir 
J.  Newport,  &c.  participated,  Mr.  Her-< 
bert  withdrew  his  motion ;  and  Mr.  Cur- 
wen  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  on  Monday  next,   A  division  ensued. 

For  Mr.  Curwen's  motion  27 

Against  it...., 56 

Majority  -^2d 

On  the  question  that  the  Bill  be  Dom 
read  a  second  time,  an  Amendment  was 
moved  by  sir  W.  Lemoa,  "  That  it  be 
read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months.*' 

Mr.  Rose  argued  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
contending  that  the  Deep  Sea  Fishery  was 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  ought  to  be 
encouraged  by  eytry  possible  means.    He 
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was  persuaded  that  the  efibrts  of  indivi- 
duals on  this  subject  could  never  be  pro- 
ductive of  such  advantageous  results  as 
those  of  joint  stock  companies. 

Mr.  Calcraft  allowed  that  if  we  were  at 
peace,  the  fisheries  might  be  encouraged 
with  great  benefit  to  the  country :  but  at 
a  time  when  the  foreign  markets  were 
shot,  and  the  home  markets  glutted,  the 
increase  of  our  fisheries  could  be  advan- 
tageous neither  to  the  individuals  imme* 
diately  concerned,  nor  to  the  public  at 
large.  In  any  case,  the  association  of  a 
joint  stock  company  for  the  purpose,  was 
unnecessary.  Let  it  once  be  seen  that 
the  undertaking  was  a  profitable  one,  and 
individuals  enough  would  be  found  with 
-  capitals  ready  to  engage  in  it. 

Mr.  GitUfy  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  question  was  one  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lic interest.  To  encourage  our  fisheries 
seemed  at  the  first  view  of  it,  a  desirable 
object;  but  what  was  the  state  of  the 
markets  ?  It  most  be  recollected,  that  if 
we  had  driven  the  enemy  out  of  the  sea, 
the  enemy  had  shut  us  out  of  the  land. 
To  accumulate  a  quantity  of  fish  which 
we  could  not  sell,  would  not  be  to  encou- 
rage, but  to  destroy  our  fisheries.  The 
fisheries  of  Cornwall  and  of  Newfound- 
land, and  the  whale  fishery,  were  all  pro- 
secuted without  joint  stock  companies; 
and  the  establishment  of  one  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  appeared  to  him  to  be  by 
no  means  advisable. 

Mr.  Mam/att,  opposed  the  Bill,  the  ten* 
dency  of  which  was  to  produce  a  compe- 
tition that  would* be  destructive  to  the 
existing  fisheries,  without  being  advan- 
tageous to  the  public.  It  was  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  maintain  the  interests  of 
those  fisheries  which  were  already  esta- 
blished. The  Newfoundland'  fishery  had 
been  the  cause  of  more  wars  between  this 
country  and  France,  than  almost  any 
other  subject  of  contention,  and  having 
successfully  defended  it  from  foreign  at- 
tack, we  should  surely  abstain  from  de- 
stroying it  with  our  own  hands.  He  in- 
iitanced  several  cases  in  which  projects 
similar  to  that  under  consideration  had 
been  destructive,  first  to  the  competitors 
of  the  projectors,  but  ultimately  to  the 
projectors  themselves. 

Admiral  Harvey  said,  he  understood  that 
it  was  intended  to  employ  men  from  Hol- 
land and  the  Low  Couhtries,  to  assist  in 
catching  and  curing  the  fish.  It  was  well 
knojvn,  that  on  former  occasions,  such  per- 
sons had  returned^aM  -become  pilots  to 
the  French  vessels. 
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The  Amendment  was  then  put  and  car- 
ried without  a  division ;  so  that  the  Bill  is 
lost. 

Petition  of  the  Freeholders  or 
Wexford,  respecting  "fuE  Lunacy  of 
Mr.  Alcock.]  Mr.  Tighe  presented  ft 
Petition  from  the  freeholder  of  the  county 
of  Wexford,  setting  forth,  '*  That  at  the 
last  election  for-  the  county  of  Wexford, 
Abel  Ram,  esq.,  and  William  Congreve 
Alcock,  esq.,  were  returned  by  the  sheriff 
to  represent  the  said  county  in  the  present 
parliament,  and  afterwards  took  their  seats 
in  the-  House ;  and  that  the  said  W.  C. 
Alcock,  in  some  time  after  such  election 
and  return,  became  afflicted  with  a  mental 
malady,  which,  notwithstanding  the  skill 
and  care  of  his  physicians,  has  ever  since 
continued,  apd  increased  to  such  a  degree 
*as  to  induce  the  necessity,  on  part  of  his 
family  and  friends,  to  sue  out  a  writ  of 
lunacy,  (or  the  purpose  of  vesting  hia 
property,  and  the  management  thereof,  in 
trustees,  the  said  W.  C.  Alcock  being, 
from  the  continuance  and  increase  of  such 
mental  disease,  totally  unfit  and  incapable 
of  attending  to  or  managing  the  same,  nor 
is  there  the  slightest  hope  that  be  ever  will 
recover;  and  that  the  .jury  impannelled 
under  and  by  virtue  of  said  writ  or  com« 
miision,  have  found  the  said  W.  C.  Alcock 
to  be  a  lunatic,  as  by  the  finding  of  said 
jury,  and  the  proceemngs  under  said  writ, 
all  returned  and  remaining  of  record  in  the 
clerk  of  the  Hanaper's-office  in  Ireland, 
and  to  which  the  petitioners  refer,  may  ^ 
appear ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
event,  the  petitioners  beg  leave,  on  behalf 
of  themselves  and  the  other  freeholders,  to 
state  and  submit  to  the  House,  that  the 
said  county  of  Wexford  ceases  to  be  duly 
repriesented  in  the  present  parliament,  be« 
cause,  by  the  laws  and  cons!itution  of  tb^ 
said  United  Kingdom,  it  is  established,  that 
there  should  be  two  knights  to  represent 
said  county,  of  which  valuable  privilege  it 
is  in  fact  deprived  by  the  confirmed  in- 
sanity of  said  W.  C.  Alcock ;  and  praying 
the  House  will  order  a  new  election  to  be 
had  to  fill  the  seat  of  said  W.  C.  Alcoc|c, 
and  for  that  purpose,  that  a  new  writ  be 
issued  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  said  county 
of  Wexford,  commanding  him  to  return  a 
knight  to  represent  the  petitioners  and 
said  county  in  parliament  in  the  place  of 
said  W.  C.  Alcock,  or  to  grant  such  other 
and  further  relief  as  may  be  agreeable  to 
justice." 

Mr.  Tigfie  observed,  that  the  feelings  of 
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Ihe  gentlemen  of  the  county  had  induced 
Ihem  to  postpone  this  step  as  long  as  pos- 


Bible,  in  the  hope  of  Mr.  Alcock's  recovery, 
It  however  now  appeared,  that  having  been 
first  affected  on  or  about  the  7  th  of  Novem- 
ber 1809,  Mr.  Alcock.  was  still  in  such  a 
state  as  to  render  unwarrantable  any  fur- 
ther delay  in  i\m  application  to  parliament. 
There,  was  no  precedent  on  the  journals  of 
such  a  case,  except  that  of  Christopher 
Parle  in  1566,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, which  was  exactly  in  point,  and  in 
which  a  new  writ  had  been  issued  for 
Grampound,  the  Biirough  represented  by 
Mr.  Purle.  There  were  several  cases^ 
however,  and  particularly  two ;  one  in 
1605>  the  other  in  1607,  in  which  lone 
continued  sickness  had  been  deemed  a  suf- 
ficient cause  for  vacating  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment. He  moved  to  ref«r  the  Petition  to 
the  Committee  of  Privileges ;  and  .trusted* 
the  House  would  take  those  steps  which 
might  appear  most  expedient  on  the  re- 
ception of  the  Report 

The  Chancellor  qf  ihe  Exchequer,  in  as- 
•enting  to  the  reference  of  the  Petition  to 
the  Committee  of  Privileges,  guarded  him- 
self from  being  supposed  pledged  to  sup- 
port vany  motion  that  might  be  made  on 
ihe  report  of  that  Committee.  With  re- 
spect to  the  early  precedents  of  sickness 
incapacitating  members,  adduced  by  the 
hon.  gent.',  he  had  only  to  observe^  that  all 
later  experience  of  the  practice  of  the 
House  was  of  an  opposite  nature. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Exemptions  from  Toll  oranteix  to 
Mail  Coaches.]  Lord  Binning,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  notice,  rose  to  move.  That  a 
Cbmmittee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  the  exemption  from  Toll 
ffranted  to  Mail  Coaches  in  Great  Britain. 
Be  observed,  that  very  serious  injury  was 
sustained  throughout  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom by  this  exemption,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  Scotland,  in  the  north  and  west 
of  England,  and  in  Wales.  The  com* 
plaint  was,  that  heavy  carriages  passed  up 
and  down  the  various  turnpike  roads  with« 
out  contributing  to  their  repair  and  main- 
tenance. By  these  mail  coaches  great  fa- 
cilities were  given  to  commerce^  and  the 
revenue  obtained  ^n  additionof  380,000/. ; 
but  the  burden  fell  upon  the  trustees  of  the 
turnpike  roads.  In  Scotland  the  hardship 
was  peculiarly  severe.  There  were  ten 
mails  running  through  19  or  20  Scotch 
countiesj  and  afiecting  the  rate  to  the 
amount  of  6,Sfi5l*  annually ;  in  some  in- 
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stances  depriving  the  roads  of  a  third  umI 
even  half  of  what  they  would  otherwise 
obtain.  The  case  was  much  the  same  in 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, Cornwall,  Devonshire,  &c.  There 
were  220  mail  coaches.  They  ran  abont 
10,000  miles  a  day  ;  and  the  annual  loss 
to  the  trustees  of  the  roads  by  their  ex- 
emption from  toll,  amounted  at  least  to 
50,060/.  If  it  .were  said  that  the  revenue 
would  suffer  in  the  event  of  abolishing  the 
exemption,  he  would  reply  that  such  an 
argument  ought  not  to  be  urged  against 
an  injury  such  as  he  had  described.  But 
it  was  not  necessary  that  the  revenue 
should  suffer.  He  understood  that  the  pro«> 
fits  of  the  proprietors  of  the  mail  coaches 
were  immense,  and  he  did  not  see  why 
they  might  not  bear  a  part  of  the  burden^ 
At  any  rate,  in  proportion  to  the  advantage 
which  the  revenue  might  derive  from  Ihd 
exemption,  was  the  injury  which  the  roads 
sustained :  and  he  knew  .there  were  many 
parts  of  (he  country  in  which  (tersobs  ImkI 
been  deterred  from  making  new  roads  by 
this  consideration  alone.  MHivinced  thai 
the  exemption  was  partial  and  oppressive, 
he  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com^ 
mittee. 

Sir  Patrick  Murray  seconded  the  mo* 
tion,  and  repeated  the  arguments  of  the 
noble  lord.  In  Ireland  the  mail  coaches 
paid  the  toll,  and  why  not  in  thi^  country  ? 
If  it  were  apprehended  that  it  might  prove 
an  impediment  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  mail  travelled,  such  an  inconvenience 
would  be  obviated  by  an  arrangement,  en^ 
joining  the  Post-office  to  pay  the  trustees 
of  the  roads  quarterly.  He  was  per* 
suaded,  that  the  exemption  prevented  the 
formation  of  new  roads,  particnlarly  in 
Scotland  ;  and  instanced  a  case,  in  which 
it  had  induced  him  to  advise  a  forbearance 
from  an  undertaking  of  that  nature. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  EachequKv  was  of 
opinion  that  the  House  would  not  be  dis- 
posed favourably  to  considei^  the  present 
proposition,  when  they  recollected  the 
length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  exemption  was  first  established. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  that  measure  had 
passed  the  legislature,  but  in  this  long  in* 
terval,  no  application  had  been  made  for 
redress,  a  pretty  convincing  proof  that  th^ 
injury  sustained  had  not  Men  of  a  very 
serious  nature.  Antecedently  to  the  esta* 
hlishment  of  mail  coaehes  the  post  was 
exempt  from  tolL  An  hon.  bart.  was» 
he  was  persuaded,  rather  singular  in 
his  advice,  to  refrain  from  the  construe* 
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tion  of  a  new  Toad»  on  the  gronnd  that 
the  mail  coach  would  pass  upon  it  toll 
free.  The  fact  was,  that  wherever  a 
road,  on  which  a  mail  could  traveL  could 
be  made  with  any  advantage,  there  were 
always  numerous  applications  that  it  might 
he  made.  Nor  was  this  surprising;  for 
the  facilities  of  communication,  and  the 
consequent  influx  of  wealth  which  the 
mail  coaeh  afforded,  were  ample  equiva* 
lents  for  the  exemption  from  toll.  Scot- 
land had  much  less  right  to  complain  on 
this  subject  than  any  other  part  of  the 
island,  for  it  was  well  known  that  consi- 
derable sums  had  been  expended  out  of 
the  public  purse  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  in  that  country.  He 
was  satisfied  that  the  House  would  be  of 
opinion  with  him,  that  the  Committee  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  lord  ought  not  to  be 
appointed. 

Mr.  Wym  bore  testimony  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  noble  lord  with  respect  to  the 
inconveniences  which  the  exemption  oc- 
.  casioned.  He  characterised  it  as  a  most 
unprincipled  robbery  on  private  property, 
and  quoted  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pennant 
in  its  reprobation.  When  the  system  of 
mail  coaches  originated^  it  was  promised 
that  they  should  be  constructed  of  the 
lightest  materials,  that  no  passenger  should 
be  permitted  to  carry  with  him  above  14 
pounds  weight  of  luggage,  &c.  Now, 
however,  the  mails  were  much  heavier, 
and  were  mfide  the  vehicles  for  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  from  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  another;  by  which  means 
the  injury  done  to  the  roads  had  consi"> 
derably  increased.  If  it  was  desirable 
that  the  revenue  should  not  suffer  from 
the  abolition  of  the  exemption,  he  thought 
that  at  least  the  burden  might  be  taken 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  trustees  of  the 
roads,  and  placed  on  those  of  the  passen- 
gers ai^d  senders  of  parcels. 

Mr.  RoK  thought,  if  the  proposed  al- 
terations were  made,  the  mail  coach  pro- 
prietors would  charge  the  public  not 
merely  in  proportion  as  they  were  charged, 
but  much  more ;  as  on  such  occasions  was 
uniformly  found  to  be  the  case.  He 
could  not  f;ive  his  assent  to  a  measure  of 
this  description,  which,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion, must  necessarily  afibct  the  national 
revenue. 

Mr.  H,  IhrndoM  could  not  give  a  negative 
to  what  bad  been  advanced  by  his  right 
hon,  friend ;  but  he  doubted  if  his  view 
of  the  subject  was  correct,  and  if  the  mea- 
iare  profMied  wonld  be  followed  by  the 


new  charfiK  on  the  public  which  he  had 
anticipated.  He  thought  the  mails  bad 
no  right  to  the  exemptions  they  enjoyed, 
and  hoped  enough  had  been  stated  to  the 
House,  to  induce  them  to  appoint  a  Com* 
mitteevon  the  subject,  in  which 'the  facts  ' 
could  be  proved  or  disproved,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  form  a  correct  judgnienl 
on  the  state  of  the  case. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  and  Mr.  D.  Giddy  were  in 
favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  Committee. 

Mr.  FuUer  thought  the  question  before 
the  House  the  simplest  of  all  questions^ 
and  that  nothing  could  be  more  fair  thad 
that  the  parties  who  derived  the  greatest 
advantages  from  the  system  shodld  be 
called  on  to  pay  for  those  advantages. 

The  House  divided,  when  the  numbers 
were — 

Ayes S9 

Noes.. 34 

Majority — 5 

WeSTMINSTBK      HOSTIMGS      AND     Poit 

Clerks^  Bill.]  Mr.  Lushington  Inoved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  amending 
the  18th  of  George  2»  by  extending  the 
provisions  of  the  said  Act  respecting  the 
expence  of  Husting  and  Poll  Clerks  at 
elections,  as  far  as  regards  the  city  of 
Westminster. 

Sir  F.  Bwrdat  stated  the  situation  of 
the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster  to  be  very 
different  from  that  of  the  sheriff  of  a  couo'* 
ty.  If  it  could  not  be  proved  that  the 
emoluments  of  bis  office  were  too  small, 
he  thought  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
bringing  in  the  Bill ;  and  if  that  could  be 
proved,  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  liberality 
of  the  city  of  Westminster  (whose  righu 
he  conceived  would  be  in  some  degree 
affected  by  the  measure),  would  be  ready 
to  increase  his  income. 

Mr.  Wym  thought  the  city  of  West* 
minster  ought  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  populous  places,  unless  some  rea« 
son  was  given  why  such  distinction  was 
made. 

The  Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer  bhtervtd, 
that  some  large  places  had  particular  re- 
gulations, and  thought  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  the  Bill  being  brought  in; 

Mr.  Lockhari  objected  to  the  measure, 
as  likely  to  throw  additional  expence  on 
the  candidates,  whether  voluntary  or  in«> 
voluntary,  who  might  hereafter  be  pot  in 
nomination.  He  knew  not  how  far  tb« 
principle  might  be  extended,  and  thoughl 
It  his  doty  to  oppose  it  in  the  first  in* 
stance. 
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Mr.  Wilson  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
—Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Distillery  Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the 
day  being  read  fot  reading  the  Distillery 
Bill  a  second  time/ 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  his  view  of  the  mea- 
ture  was,  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
causing  less  animal  food  to  be  produced 
than  was  raised  at  present,  while  we  had 
no  prospect  of  receiving  i  foreign  supply. 
tie  hoped  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  would  be  cautious  how  he 
look  any  step  which  might,  by  possibility, 
tend  to  injure  the  agricultural  interest. 
He  thought  he  had  not  the  best  informa- 
tion on  the  subject ;  and  was  of  opinion 
the  House  ought  to  go  intoa  committee  on 
the  question,  to  see  if  they  could  not  de- 
vise some  plan  more  likely  to  be  bene- 
ficial and  less  dangerous  than  that  which 
had  been  proposed.  He  concluded  with 
moving.  That  the  second  reading  should  be 
postponed  to  that  day  six  weeks,  in  order 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Rose  said,  that  the  effect  of  the 
measure  would  he  to  give  the  West  India 
planters  an  advantage  over  the  growers  of 
foreign  barley.  The  question  was,  whe- 
ther S3s,  a  quarter  was  a  fair  protecting 
price  for  the  agriculturist  or  not.  The 
English  distillers,  it  was  true,  were  appre- 
hensive that  spirits  would  he  brought  from 
Scofland  ;  but  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
that  such  improvements  had  taken  place 
in  the  revenue  of  that  part  of  the  United 
*Kingdom,  as  would  prevent  any  irre- 
gular or  illegal  proceedings. 
.  Sir  John  Anstruther  thought  the  Bill  should 
go  no  further  until  enquiry  had  taken 
place.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  measure 
was  only  temporary ;  but  that  part  of  it 
was  permanent  which  went  to  introduce 
sugar  in  competition  with  grain  in  the  dis- 
tillery ;  and  it  was  to  that  he  had  object- 
ed. The  principle  upon  which  govern- 
ment used-to  act  was  to  give  the  corn 
grower  a  monopoly,  with  only  one  excep- 
tion ;  the  exception  was,  when  a  scarcity 
was  dreaded.  The  evidence  before  the 
House  was  altogether  against  the  mea- 
sure, for  every  one  of  the  three  commit- 
.  tees  appointed  had  expressed  themselves 
unfavourable  to  it,  and  all  persons  con- 
nected with  distilleries  had  remonstrated 
against  its  adoption.  For  these  reasons 
be  wished  it  should  undergo  the  consider- 
ation of  six  weeks,  before  the  scale  was 
arranged,  which  was  likely  to  produce  so 
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great  an  effect  upon  the  whole  agriculture 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Barham  did  not  know  what  new 
evidence  could  be  called  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  therefore  could  not  accede  to 
the  proposition  of  delay.  As  to  the  mea- 
sure itself,  he  wished  that  ho  reference 
whatever  had  been  made  to  the  price  of 
sugar,  for  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as 
balancing  the  colonial  and  agricultural  in- 
terests. The  agricultural  interests  should 
be  maintained  and  preferred;  but  if  it 
wai  necessary  to  get  a  supply  from  some 
other  quarter,  he  thought  it  not  unreason- 
able that  we  should  take  from  our  colonies 
rather  than  our  enemies.  It  had  been 
said  that  they  were  now  departing  from  the 
ancient  policy  of  the  country,  whtch  was 
to  prevent  sugar  from  coming  into  com- 
petition with  grain;  but  he  would  deny 
that  that  was  the  policy.  There  was  no- 
thing to  prevent  them  from  cpming  into 
competition  before.  He  therefore  should 
vote  for  the  original  motion. 

Mr.  Marryatt  said,  that  if  the  agricul- 
turists should  possess  the  monopoly^  they 
were  bound,  in  consequence,  to  show  that 
they  were  capable  of  completing  the  sup* 
ply.  So  far,  however,  were  they  from 
manifesting  that  ability,  that  to  the  amount 
of  4-,0(X),000  had  been  imported  -since 
1772,  and  of  7,000,000  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year.  The  stock  of  the  manufac- 
turers was  well  known  at  present,  and  it 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  afiord  a  proper 
opportunity  for  adopting  any  step  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  bread 
dear,  as  the  rejection  of  the  present  mea- 
sure inevitably  wouKl.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  measure  would  make  meat  dear. 
How  that  could  be,  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
coveV  ;  for  it  would  make  the  food  of  cat- 
tie  cheaper.  The  West  India  planters 
contributed  much  to  support  the  expences 
of  the  country,- and,  if  they  were  reduced 
to  a  situation,  in  which  they  could  do  so 
no  longer,  the  expence  must  fall  on  the 
landholders.  He  therefore  cautioned  the 
landed  interest  how  they  resisted  such 
measures  as  (he  present,  and  recommended 
that  they  might  bear  their  fair  share  of 
the  burdens  of  the  country  without  shew- 
ing such  an  invincible  repugnance  to  sa- 
crifice their  interest  to  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Shaw  objected  to  the  bill  as  in« 
jurious  to  the  interests  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Coke  contended  that  the  measure 
would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  quoted  the  report  of  the 
committee  in  support  of   his   assertion. 
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The  qiieftion  was,  whether  encporage- 
meni  should  or  should  oot  be  given  to  thi^ 
growth  of  grain?  If  the  agriculturalist 
did  not  get  a  fair  remunerating  price, 
barley  would  not  be  cultivated,  cattle 
would  not  be  fed,  and  the  market  of  Lon- 
don would  feel  the  effects.  He  regretted^ 
i^iat  after  a  long  experience  in  that  House, 
bp  h^d  n^ver  known  a  minister  who  bad 
encouraged  agriculture.  He  concluded 
with  a  .quotation  from  Mr.  Burke,  'which 
Represented  all  experiments  upon  the  for- 
mer as  perilous^  and  decried  tne  principle 
of  meddling  in  any  wa}' whatever  With  the 
jmbsistence  of  the  people. 

Mr.  EUis  said,  he  wished  well  to  the 
Jlaoded  interests  ;  but  he  could  not,  how- 
ever, help  feeling  for  the  West  India 
planters.  In  1 803,  when  the  subject  was 
^rat  canvassed,  it  was  said  that  the  coun- 
try produced  barle)r  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  pf  the  distillery.  In  1 809  and 
10^  however,  ^ere  was  more  imported 
than  in  the  former  year,  which  shewed, 
that  it  did  not  produce  barley  enough  to 
answer  its  ownpnrposes,  even  without  the 
distilleries.  Tne  competition  was  not 
between  the  West  India  and  agricnltural 
Interests,  but  between  the  colonial  and 
the  foreign  grower. 

Mr.  WeHem  supported  the  amendment. 

Lord  Binning  denied  that  the  distress  of 
the  farmer  proceeded  from  the  measure 
now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Adam  Wished  that  time  should  be 
given  to  investigate  the  subject  mpre  mi- 
nutely ;  and  contended  that  they  ought  to 
place  no  limitation  to  the  price  of  grain, 
j^n  order  that  its  growth  might  be  encou- 
cfiged.  He  insisted  strongly  upon  the  po- 
licy of  encouraging  agriculture,  as  the 
.  best  means  of  supporting  the  strength  and 
.independence  of  the  country. 

The  ChanceUor  ,qf  the  Excheauer  wished 
it  to  be  recollected  that  he  had  originally 
.proposed  that  the  measure  should  continue 
but  for  the  space  of  one  year;  but  even 
.tbeOf  should  it  be  necessary,  he  intended 
that  its  continuance  should  be  for  a  longer 
..period.  At  present,  however,  he  should 
propose  in  the  Committee  a  clause,  limit- 
ing its  duration  for  four  months  only,  after 
.the  passing  of  the  Bill,  a  siniilar  periqd 
having  been  adopted  for  Ireland,  jn  order 
ip  enable  the  manufacturer  to  g^t  rid  of 
>45  grain  if  he  should  deem  it  expedient. 
Under  that  arrangement,^  vrhich  wai 
ihooght  beneficial  for  (he  interests  of  Ire- 
land  \ie  did  not  suppose  those  wjbo  ob- 
jected would  be  inclined  to  press  their  ob- 

(VOL.XDt.)  •  •  . 


jectipns.  The. right  hon.  gent,  de.nied 
that  in  proposing  rtje  measure  he  had  any 
intention  of  injuring  the  agriculturaV  in- 
terests; on  the  contrary,  it  would  havje 
the  effect  of  increasing  their  prosperity^ 
particularly  in  Norfolk;  for  it  was  welf 
known  that  the. produce  of  the  island  for 
inany  years, had  not  been  equal  to  its  con- 
sumption, and  this  was  dearly  made  ma- 
nifest from  l^he  imports  of  grain  during 
thos^  periods.  The  price  at  which  it  was 
proposed  .to  distil  from  sugar,  would  leavo 
a  fair  competition  between  the  two  in- 
terests. Adverting'  to  what  had  fallen 
from  his  boo.  friend,  as  to  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  Norfolk,  h^  wished  to  ob- 
serve, tha^  so  far  from  any  depreciation 
having  taken  place^  it  was  evident,  that 
within  the  last  two  years,  .while  the  pro- 
hibition w.ai)  going  on,  agriculture  had 
materially  increased.  In  proof  of  his  as- 
sertion He  need  only  state,  that  last  year 
not  le^s  than  153  Ii^plosure  Bills  were  passed^ 
which  of  course,  would  improve  the  state 
of  agriculture.  In  the  present  year  168 
Bills  of  the  same  nature  were  passed  for 
England  alone,  of  which  number  24  were 
for  the  county  which  gentlemen  opposite 
wished  th,e  House  to  believe  as  the  most 
depressed,  ^lamely,  Norfolk.  In  Wales 
nineteen  also  were  passed*  To  talk  of 
danger,  therefore,  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests, was  a  mere  phantom,  for  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended.,.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  passing  of  the  bill,  it  was  at  fact 
that  barley  rose  in  price  in  the  fpnarket. 

Sir  J.  Newport  deprecated  the  ide^^  that 
the  Bill  was  called  for  in  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  of  grain,  and  condernned  the 
ri^ht  hon.  gent,  for  having  introduced  it 
originally  as  a  permanent  measure,  which 
the  hon.  baronet  contended  he  had  done. 

Mr.  Tighc  considered  this  as  one  of  the 
blessed  effects  of  the  Unimu  which  to  Ire- 
land would  b,e  a  disunion-  The  pron^oters 
of  that  n^easure  had  held  put  promisea 
whi^b  were  npt' fulfilled.  They  had. pro- 
noised  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
but  that  promise  was  pot  to- be  found  m 
the  British  constitution  Tor  Ireland. 
The  House  .then  divided  : — 
For  the  second  readjng.. ....•.••..  74 

Against  it.....^M*«M«-M •••t 49 

The  Bill  was  tV"  >'^ad  a  second  time, 
a^d  cpmoiitted  for  Thorsday. 

KOUai  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesdi^,  AfrU  3. 

Petition  JMM  H|taTS.Ri8jr£CtiNQ  1^- 
C2  Y)     
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foum'^f* Parliament.!  Mr.  Braftd  pre- 
sented a  Petition,  stating  "  That  several 
Freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  county 
of  Herts,  in  full  county  meeting  assembled, 
conscious  of  the  rights  they  possess  of  ad- 
dressing  and  petitioning  the  House  tipon* 
all  public  afiairs,  aixl  impelled  by  a  high 
sense  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  themselves 
and  to  their  country*  beg  leave  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House  their  opinions  and  senti- 
ments on  the  present  defective  state  of  the 
Kepresentation  of  the  people:  to  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  the  original  design 
of  convening  in  parliament  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  deliberate  and 
CO  operate  with  the  sovereign  and  the  peers 
upon  every  question  of  national  concern, 
they  give  their  unqualified  approbation; 
but  when  they  take  into  their  consideration 
the  decay  ot  some  'boroughs^  once  pros- 
perous and  well  peopled,  the  rise  and 
flourishing  .condition  of  other  places,  for- 
merly of  little  note;  when  they  reflect 
upon  the  eflects  of  the  heavy  and  insap- 
portable  expence  of  elections,  which  closes 
the  doors  of  the  House  to  many  of  the  best 
friends  of  their  country,  and  robs  it  of 
their  faithful  service;  and  when  thev  re- 
collect the  manner  in  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  members  obtain  and  secure 
their  seats  in  the  House,  they  cannot  but 
be  of  opinion  that  time  and  circumstances 
have  produced  much  defect  and  deteriora- 
tion in  institutions  wise  and  salutary  in 
their  first  establishment,  but  which  now 
require  revision  and  amendment ;  that 
great  and  important  portions  of  the  com- 
munity are>  in  fact,  unrepresented  in  par- 
liament;  and  that  the  high  and  sacred 
office  of  a  representative  of  the  people  is 
frequently  sought  for  and  procured  by  un- 
constitutional means,  and,  having  been  so 
procured,  is  consequently  too  often  per- 
verted from  its  original  design  and  ren- 
dered subservient  to  private  ends  and  in- 
terests :  these  defects  thev  cannot  but  con- 
sider as  a  great  aggravation  of  the  present 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  country; 
to  them  they, ascribe  the  continuance  of  a 
lavish  system  of  expenditure,  the  many 
expeditions  in  whicn  the  blood  and  trea- 
suj-e  of  our  country  have  been  prodigally 
>and  fruitlessly  wasted,  the  decision  of  the 
House,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general 
sentiiTients  of  the  nation,  and,  above  all, 
the  unwillingness  hitherto  evinced  by  the 
House  to  enquire  into  or  correct  abuses 
in  the  representation,  an  unwillingness 
which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  distrust  of 
the  petitioners,  and  to  diniiuish  the  respect 
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(hey  owe  to  the  name  and  functions  6f  the 
House  ;  and  they  deplore  particularly  one 
instance  of  this  unwillingness  of  which 
they  complain  in  the  rejection  of  a  motion 
made  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  by 
one  of  their  representative^,  as  that  motion, 
had  it  been  adopted  by  the  House,  must 
necessarily  have  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee a  fuH  enquiry  mto  the  present  de- 
fective state  of  the  representation  of  tho 
people,  and  thereby  have  led  to  a  sub- 
stantial reform  in  the  Commons  'House  of 
Parliament,  so  essential  to  the  salvation  of 
the  state,  by  preserving  to  us  a  free  con- 
stitution^  ihatinestimableinherifeance  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  the  wisdom  and  intrepidity 
of  our  ancestors  ;  and  that  the  times  de- 
mand this  open  avowal  of  their  sentiment^^ 
and  in  the  language  employed  to  convey 
them  they  intend  no  disrespect,  though 
they  are  persuaded  that  no  words  can  be 
too  strong  to  express  their  feelings  upon 
this  occasion;  and  therefore  they  most 
earnestly  intreat  the  House  to  undertake 
before  it  is  too  late,  in  a  true  and  cordial 
spirit,  the  measure  of  reform,  upon  prin- 
ciples which,  by  conciliating^ the  aflections 
of  the  people,  and  restoring  to  the  House 
its  due  weight  and  character,  may  rescue 
the  country  from  domestic  discprd,  and 
secure  it  from  the  foreign  foe,  give  stability 
to  the  throne,  and  perpetuate  the  constitu- 
tion/' 

Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table.  * 

Dwelling  House  Robbery  Bill.]  Mr. 
Lushington  brought  up  the  Report  of  the 
Dwelling  H/iuse  Robbery  Bill. 

Mr.  Prnnkland'  had  understood  that  the 
Bills  for  amelioraiing  the  laws,  of -which 
this  was  one,  were  to  be  so  forwarded 
through  the  House  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  discussed  in  every  stage.  With 
this  impression  on  his  mind,  he  was  sur-  ' 
prised  at  finding  the  Report  brouyrht  up 
when  the  House  was  so  thin.  He  thought 
the  Reports  ou'ght  to  be  postponed. 

Sir  S,  Homilfj/  had  no  wish  to  hurry  the 
Bills  through  the  House,  in  a  manner 
which  might  preclude  their  being  suffi- 
ciently discussed.  It  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  move  the  third  reading  til!  after 
the  recess.  As  there  would  he  a  suffi- 
cient opportunity  thui  afforded  to  con- 
sider of^  and  discuss  their  merits  he 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  postpone  the 
reports. 

'Mr.  Franktand  still  thought  an  oppor- 
tunity ought  to*  be  give^  of  discuraing 
them  in  evei'y  stage,  and  would  therefore 
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niOTe  that  the  Ho^se  should  be  counted. 
Strangers  were  ordered  to  withdraw, 
mnd  the  Speaker  proceeded  to  count  the 
members,  when  there  hot  being  40 
present,  the  House  was  of  course  ad- 
jooraed. 


Hous£  OF  Loans. 

Thursday,  April  4. 
Catholics  of  Ireiand— Mr.  Welle- 
•LEY  PoLE*s  Circular  Letter]  Earl 
Sianhope  rose,  in  pursuance  of  notice,  to 
make  a  motion  respecting  Mr.  Pole's  Cir- 
cular vLetler.  [See  p.  1.]  His  lordship 
first  moved,  that  the  letter  be  read,  and 
also  the  Convention  Act  of  Ireland  ;  which 
baTing  been  read,  he  said  he  should  re- 
verse the  usual  practice  of  the  House,  by 
stating  his  motion  first,  and  giving  his 
reasons  afterwards.  He  staled  his  motion 
to  be  for  declaring  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pole 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  law,  inasmuch  as 
it  required  the  magistrates  to  do  acts  not 
authorised  by  the  Is^w,  and  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  a  due  and  proper  spirit  of 
conciliation.  His  lordship  observed  that 
the  Convention  Act  was  a  penal  statute, 
and  it  was  a  well  known  maxim  of  law, 
that  all  penal  statutes  mus\be  strictly  con- 
strued. He  then  read  passagjes  of  the 
Convention  Act,  to  shew  that  it  was  di- 
rected against  delegated  assemblies,  met 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  any  altera- 
tion in  matters  established  in  church  or 
state,  and  was  not  intended  to  operate 
against  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  peti- 
tioning for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
Were  persons  delegated  to  present  a  pe- 
tion  to  be  considered  as  delegates  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act  ?  If  so,  three  mil- 
lions of  his  majesty's  subjects  would  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  petitioning.  Were 
persons  appointed  to  go  round  to  get  a  pe- 
tioQ  signed  to  be  considered  as  delegates 
or  managers  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act?  Upon  these  points  the  law,  he  con- 
tended, was  clear,  and  that  such  acts  would 
be  perfectly  legal.  The  noble  earl  re- 
lated an  anecdote  upori  this  subject  of  a 
Petition  from  Kent,  during  the  last  war, 
for  peace,  in  which  he  took  an  actire  part, 
and  where  by  means  of  Committees  in  the 
difierent  divisions  of  the  county,  17,000 
aiffnatures  were  obtained  to  the  petition, 
which  he  presented  to  his  Majesty.  Had 
a  similar  circumstance  occurred  in  Ireland, 
it  would,  be  contended,  have  been  per- 
fectly legal,  and  3ret  Mr.  Pole's  Letter 
jombled  to(;etber  things  illegsU  and  legal. 
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and  made  nb  distinctioUf  Supposing  a 
person  attended  one  of  the  meetings  point- 
ed at  in  the  Letter,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  in  the  election  of  delegates,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  dissuading  the  rest  from 
voting,  and  telling  them  their  conduct 
was  illegal,  still  und^r  the  directions  of 
the  Letter  he  would  be  liable  to  be  ar- 
retted and  held  to  bail,  merely  for  being 
present  at  the  meeting.  Here  aUo  wafi 
another  violation  of  the  law,  for  the  act 
did  not  authorise  the  arresting  and  holding 
to  bail,  but  merely  the  dispersing  of  illegal 
meetings,  and  in  the  case  of  resistance 
then  the  persons  resisting  became  cri- 
minal. He  defied  any  lawyer  or  any 
one  who  ever  had  been  a  lawyer,  to  shew 
that  he  was  wrong  in  his  law  as  applied 
to  this  Letter — a  Letter  which  was  written 
without  temper,  which  not  only  invited 
but  required  the  magistrates  to  do  acts 
not  authorised  by  law,  and  which  was 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  liberties  of 
the  subject.  He  wishtd  there  had  been . 
a  meeting  in  the  Queen's  county,  of  which 
he  wa%  a  freeholder,  and  he  would  have 
met  Mr.  Pole  there,  if  that  gentleman  had 
chosen  to  attend  to  disperse  the  meeting  ; 
and  if  a  scuffle  had  ensued,  and  the  death 
of  an  individual  had  been  the  consequence 
of  the  illegal  act  of  Mr.  Pole,  that  gentle- 
man must  have  been  indicted  for  murder. 
He  did  not  apply  his  argument  to  meetings 
of  Catholics,  and  strongly  objected  to  the 
mention  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  letter ; 
but  the  law  of  the  case  applied  equally  to 
all  meetings,  whether  of  Catholics  or 
Protestants.  It  was  clearly  shewn  on  the 
discussion  of  the  Bill  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, that  it  was  not  intended  by  the  act 
to  prevent  all  delegated  meetings,  but  was 
only  meant  to  apply  to  meetings  attempt- 
ing to  carry  on  discussi(^ns  upon  proposed 
alterations  m  matters  established  in  church 
and  state.  It  was  observed  at  the  time 
by  a  member  of  that  parliament,  that  the 
Quakers  sometimes  appointed  delegates 
to  discuss  matters  connected  with  church 
and  state,  and  it  was  replied  by  the  then 
Attorney -General  of  Ireland,  that  the  act 
was  not  intended  to  apply  to  them.  It 
was  also  stated  at  that  time  by  Mr.  George 
Ponsonby,  that  if  the  act  was  only  intend- 
ed to  suppress  meetings  attempting  to  dis- 
cuss measures  like  a  parliament,  he  would 
not  oppose  it ;  and  it  was  replied  by  Mr. 
Hobart,  that  that  was  the  only  object  of  the 
bill,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  to  inter- 
fere. He  trtisted  that  the  latter  sentleman, 
DOW  a  peer  of  that  House,  would  support 
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the  opinion  he  then  gave.  Hii  loMshifJ 
contended^  upon  these  grounds,  that  the 
letter  of  Mr.'  Pole  was  a  violation  of  the 
{aw,  in  requiring  the  magistrates  to  do  acts 
which  were  not  authorized  by  law,  and 
concluded  with  a  motion  declaring  it  to 
be  so. 

The  Earl  of  Lioerpool  doubted  whether 
the  noble  earl  had'succeeded  in  convincing 
any  noble  lord  in  that  House  that  the 
letter  was  a  riolation  of  the  law.  He  said 
the  object  of  the  Convention  Act  was  well 
known.  It  might  be  a  question,  however, 
whether  even  at  common  law  such  an  as- 
sembly of  delegates  would  not  be  illegal. 
It  w'as  the  uniform  course  of  parliamentary 
proceedings  for  instance,  that  no  petition 
should  be  received,  except  from  the  indi- 
viduals, subscribing  it,  or  from  corporate 
bodies ;  and  though  sometimes  petitions 
of  an  opposite  description  were  received, 
yet  it  proceeded  merely  from  inadvertency. 
That  principle  was  recognized  on  a  late 
occasion,  when  a  Petition  from  the  Livery 
of  London  was  presented,  signed  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  who nAt  being 
authorized  to  represent  the  Livery,  the 
Petition  was  refused.  On  looking  to  the 
preamble  of  the  act  of  the  33d  of  the  king, 
the  object  of  the  act  would  be  found  very 
clearly  expressed;  and  though  the  noble 
earl  had  attempted  to  draw'  a  distinction 
between  managers  and  delegates,'the  name 
under  which  these  delegates  were  elected, 
was  of  very  inconsiderable  importance, 
if  they  were  delegates  in  substance.  Tbey 
were  guilty  of  a  contravention  of  the  act 
of  parliament  in  every  fair  view  of  that 
act.  When  Circular  Letters  were  sent 
to  the  different  counties  of  Ireland,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  representatives  to 
sit  in  the  Catholic  Committee,  no  man 
could  doubt  that  this  was  a  contra- 
vention of  the  Convention  Act.  It  had 
been  asked  if  the  Committee  was  ille- 
jg^al,  why  was  it  allowed  so  long  to  con- 
tinue its  sittings  ?  He  had  no  doubt  that 
from  the  moment  representatives  be- 
gan to  sit  in  the  Committee,  U  was  an  il- 
legal meeting,  but  it  might  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  put  the  law  iii  execution  on 
every  violation  of  it.  He  saw  no  ground 
for  the  motion  of  the  noble  earl. 

Lord  Holland  wished  to  recall  the  atteti- . 
4ion  of  the  House  to  the  real  state  of  the 
question.  The  Question  at  issue  was  not 
whether  the  roeetmg  in  Dublin  was  legal  or 
illegal,  or  whether  the  electing  of  managers 
was  legal  or  illegal,  but  whether  the  mode 
9f  proceeding  pointed  out  in  the  letter  of 


Mr.  Secretary  Pole,  w^  a  legal  tUoif^  of 
proceeding.  It  certainly  was  &  presump- 
tion in  favottf  of  his  noble  friend's  motion, 
that  the  noble  Secretary,  whose  perspf- 
cuity  and  distinctness  wer^  well  knowtfv 
had  not  said  a  single  word  in  favour  of  the 
legality  of  Mr.  Pole's  .letter.  Supposing 
government  would  notrecognise  the'legali- 
ty  of  the  Petition  of  the  livery  of  London, 
did  it  therefore  follow,  that  those  who 
signed  it  were  guilty  of  an  illegal  act,  and 
could  be  held  to  bail  for  it?  Mr.  Pole  had 
done  what  by  the  Convention  Act  he  wal 
not  authorised  to  do.  Admitting  that  ihos^ 
who  assembled  in  consequence '  of  Mrl 
Hay's  letter  were  guilty  of  a  misd^tneatiol', 
was  the  Irish  Secretary  authorized  to  i^sue 
such  a  letter  as  he  had  issued  ?  It  Was 
with  reluctance  that  he  brought  himsiilf  t6 
censure  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment; for  he  considered  the  noble  persoii 
at  the  head  of  that  government,  to  whom 
he  had  the  honourof  being  related,  to  haV6 
conducted  himself  with  great  moderatioit 
and  prudence  ;  and  for  one  he  was  willing 
to  pay  him  his  tribute  of  gratitude.t-*His 
objections  to  the  letter  were  of  two  sorts : 
first,  Mr.  Pole  had  deduced  consequences 
from  the  33d  of  the  king,  which  he  was  not 
justified  in  deducing.  Secondly,  The 
offence  against  which  his  letter  was  direct- 
ed was  not  the  oifence  specified  iU  the 
Convention  Act  The  noble  lord  then 
proceeded  to  comment  upon  the  act  of  the 
33d  of  the  king,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pol^ 
and  to  shew  that  some  of  the  acts  in  that 
letter  for  doing  which  their  authors  were 
directed  to  be  apprehended  and  held  tc» 
bail,  were  not  prohibited  by  the  act  of 
parliament,  and  w^re  in  themselves  inno- 
cent. He  said,  no  man  could  be  held  to 
bail  at  common  law  for  a  misdemeanor.  If 
it  was  legal  to  hold  to  ball  for  k  mlfcd«» 
meaner,  then  the  proceedings  in  the  case 
of  the  Seven  Bishops  were  perfectly  legal. 
If  any  of  the  magistrates,  in  the  exdcntinh 
of  the  injunctions  of  Mr.  Pole's  letter,  t>ti 
their  being  resisted,  had  proceeded  CO  ^CtS'df 
violence,  from,  which  Hires  had  betn  lost, 
they  would  certainly  have  been,  aa  wkB 
snici  by  his  noble  friend,  guilty  of  mxirdief; 
and  actions  of  wrongous  imprisonment  det- 
taitily  would  have  lain  against  every  magil- 
trate  who  should  have  attempted  to  cmV 
thedirectionsot  Mr.  Pole^sktterintbe!tet:Q- 
tion.  He  recollected  that  when  a  very 
worthy  and  a  very  learned  man,  the  late 
Gilbert  Wakefield,  was  tried,  the  indict- 
ment had  run  in  rather  a  whimsical  form ; 
the  words  beings  as  far  as  ht  c«uld  remem- 
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bef,  ''that he  had  by  t€rtiiii  nbellout 
passages  tthred  iq>  his  Majesty^s  liege  sab* 
jects  to  a  mischietous  and  seditiotis  mac/t- 
r%/'  Mr.  Well«Tjley  Pole's  letter  did,  on 
the  contrary,  stir  op,  not  the  people,  ^but 
the  magistrates,  not  to  inactivity  but  to 
pernicious,  dangerdas«  and  illegal  actioiiy; 
and  if  Mr.  Wakefield  was  to  be  punished 
for  working  upon  the  people  to  be  so 
wickedly  quiet  and  iruictivc,  what  must  be 
aaid  of'Mr.  Welleslcy  Pole,  who  had 
prompted  the  magistracy  to  break  the  laws 
and  throw  the  whole  country  in  confusion, 
by  forcibly  imprisoning  two  thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  country  ?  While,  how- 
erer,'he  condemned  the  spirit  which  dic- 
Uted,  and  the  language  in  which  the  letter 
ttras  drawn  up,  he  would  not  thereby  in- 
▼olre  the  Whole  of  the  Irish  government 
in  an  indiscriminate  censure.  He  roust 
do  justice  to  the  moderation  and  impartia- 
lity which  had  ubiformty  marked  the  con* 
doctof  his  noble  relative,  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, since  he  had  been  placed  at  the 
bead  of  that  government;  but  their  lord- 
ships would  do  well,  while  they  made  this 
jtist exception,  not  to  pass  unnoticed  and 
tincensured  the  inconsiderate  and  danger- 
oilis  interpretation  of  the  law  which  had 
that  night  been  set  up  as  a  justification  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish 
government,  in  issuing  such  a  letter  a^  that 
to  which  the  attention  and  reprobation  of 
that  House  had  been  so  properly  directed 
by  his  noble  friend. 

The  Lord  CAonce/tor  justified  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Letter ;  though  he  was  willing 
to  confess  that  in  some  parts  of  k,  the 
words  were  somewhat  slovenly  got  toge- 
Iheir.  The  Convention  Bill,  to  which  such 
frequent  reference  had  been  made,  bad 
not  in  its  view' the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  It 
had  in  contemplation  the  assembling  of 
any  description  of  persons  who  met  toge- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  electing  others  who 
Were  to  interfere  in  matters  of  charch 
and  state.  It  was  the  nature  and  inten- 
tion of  such  meetings  that  made  them 
legal  or  illegal.  It  mattered  not  under 
wfaatt  denomination  they  were  known; 
whether  delegates,  managers,'  or  any  other. 
They  would  take  their  character  from 
their  ibode  of  proceeding.  If  the  a^seoibty 
which,  these  delegates  or  managers  pro- 
posed to  elect  was  an  unlawful  assembly, 
so  would  the  assembly  be  which  should 
elect  them.  The  elected,  or  appointed, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  for 
which  th^y  should  have  been  chosen,  com* 
ttuliiested  the  legality  or  illegality  of  thetr 


meattng  to  the  fMdy  tfecthig  tiNffir"  ftsKA 
was  the  interpretation  of  the  Itr^itpaa 
which  the  letter  proceeded ;  and  he  c^kl 
not  consider  h  as -Improper,  much  less  as 
rash  and  dangerous.  When  he  Applied 
the  term  slovenly  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pole, 
he  by  no  means  intended  to  impute  any 
blame  to  that  gentleman.  The*  fault 
was  not  with  him.  IH^rhaps  a*  VitiH 
more  care  ahd  caution  in  the  draw^ 
ing  of  it  up  might  have  removed  all  room 
for  cavil;  at  least  it  might  have  saved 
tnany  of  the  observations  which  had  pro* 
tracted  unnecessarily  the  prisent  discuii 
sion.  He  thuught  it  would  be,  therefore', 
going  a  great  deal  too  far,  to  accede  to 
the  motion. 

iiord  Orenoilk  was  willing  to  adcnow«> 
led^  the  candour  and  the  fairness  with 
which  the  noble  and  learned  lord  had 
spoken  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pole's  Letter, 
but  he  could  not  concur  in  the  inferences 
which  that  noble  and  learned  lord  had 
drawn  from  the  statement  laid  down  by 
him.  He  should  not  now  go  into  any  de* 
tail  of  the  arguments  which  ibight  be 
urged  on  the  present  occasion.  He  wouM 
content  himself  with  asking  whether,  by 
the  mere  act  of  being  present  at  such  an 
assembly,  without  voting,  or  Otherwise 
concurrmg  in  the  business  of  such  a  meet- 
ing, could  subject  a  person  to  the  penalties 
of  the  act .'  The  tioble  and  learned  lord 
would  not  surely  state  the  affirmative. 
Yet,  by  virtue  of  Mr.  Pole's  Letter,  any 
man,  merely  for  the  crime  of  simply  being 
present  at  such  an  assembly,  was  liable  t6 
be  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Thehrlord« 
ships  would  no  doubt  feel  themselves' 
bound  to  record  on  their  Joarnals  their 
marked  disapprobation  of  such  an  inleN 
pretation  of  the  law,  and  of  the  tiangett>ii^ 
measure  which  had  been  grounded  on  it. 
He  could  noi  h^lp  considering  such  a 
stretch  of  power  resorted  to  in  Ireland,  as 
a  fresh  proof  of  a  disposition  hostile  -tb 
every  measure  and  demonstratton  of  coir- 
ciliation  towards  that  country.  When 
duly  considered,  how  monstrous  must  it 
not  appear!  What,  make  three  millions 
of  our  fellow  subjects  liable  to  be  arrest- 
ed and  imprisoned  at  the  will  of  a  Sette- 
tary  of  the  goverinnent  (  How  would 
such  a  doctrine  sound  in  the  ears  of  £ngp* 
lishmen  ?  How  wt)uld  they  relish  suth  a 
practice?  What  clamours  would  be  raised 
in  England,  if  not  three  million,  but  three 
hundred,  nay,  if  thirty  persons  were  to  b« 
So  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison;  soch 
was  the  diSrrence  of  opinon  between  the 
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inbabitaBts  of  these  two  parti  of  the  empire 
—each  the  difierent  temper  of  the  law, as 
administered  respecting  them !  He  should 
tbeirefore  support  the  motion  of  the  noble 
tarh     • 

The  Earl  of  Buckinghamthire  ihotxght  that 
Mr.  Pole  had  been  dealt  rather  harshly 
by  dnring  the  course  of  the  debate.  He 
•  was«  however^  confident  that  no  measure 
bad  been  adopted  by  that  gentleman,  nor 
the  letter  in  question  written  by  him;  with- 
out the  advice  and  approbation  of  the  law 
officers  of  Ireland.  It  was  therefore  hard 
to  impute  to  him  only,  whatever  blame 
might  be  thought  to  attach  to  the  letter* 
though,  no  doubt/  Mr.  Pole  must  take  his 
due  share  of  responsibility  for  the  measure. 
As  to  the  intention  of  the  Convention  Act, 
he  would  confidently  say,  that  it  was  not 
levelled  against  the  body  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  was  passed  at  the  close  of  a 
aession,  and  chiefly  directed  against  the 
meetings  of  the  United  Irishmen,  from 
which  improper  proceedings  were  to  be 
apprehended  at  that  time. 

Lord  Grenvilte  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  treating  Mr.  Pole  wiih  harshness  or  dis- 
respect, ihere  would  be  an  end  to  all 
responsibility,  and  parliament  itself  would 
be  completely  useless,  if  no  responsibility 
were  to  attach  to  a  person  for  any  measure 
which  even  bore  his  signature,  and  thus 
openly  avowed  the  approbation  and  sanc- 
tion oH  such  measure  by  the  person  who 
adopted  it. 

Lord  Holland  declared  himself  to  the 
#ame  eifect. 

.  Thje  Lord  Chancellor  again  explained, 
'  and  said,  that  surely  nothing  could  be  more 
foreign  from  his  mind  than  to  make  any 
unhandsome  allusion  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  for  whose  estimable  qua- 
lities, as  a  man  and  a  judge,  he  had  ever 
entertained  the  highest  respect 

Earl,  SiaiUu)pc  in  reply,  thanked  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack, 
for  the  candour  and  fairness  which  hei  had 
displayed  that  night  It  had  saved  him 
from  toe  trimming  which  he  had  prepared 
for  him.  Had  any  other  lawyer  attempt- 
ed to  hold  a  different  language,  he  should 
haye  given  that  lawyer  a  complete  basting. ' 
He  rejoiced  in  having  brought  forward  the 
present  motion.  It  had  drawn  from  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  many  useful  con- 
fessions ;  and  it  had  drawn  from  his  two 
noble  and  distinguished  friends  (lords 
Grenville  add  Holland)  the  soundest  doc- 
trines, and  the  most  appropriate  observa- 
liooi.    He  was,  iherefore,  determined  to 


take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  mo- 
tion. It  was  to  strength  of  argument  he 
looked,  and  not  to  strength  of  numbers. 

The  House  then  divided.  Contents  § 
Non-Contents  21— Majority  against*  the 
Motion  15. 

lAit  of  the  Mmoriiy, 

Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Grenville, 

Bedford,  Holtaad, 

Earl  Stanhope,  Moatfort. 


House  o'f  commons. 
Thursday,  April  4. 
Pay  and  Allowamces  of  the  Armv.] 
General  Gaacoync  ^rose  pursuant  to  notice, 
to  move  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  Pay  and  Allowances  t^  the  Land 
Forces  of  this  country,  so  far  as  the  same 
related  to  sums  granted  by  Parliament. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  business  had  not 
fallen  into  hands  more  able  to  do  justice  to 
it  than  he  was  conscious  that  he  was ;  and 
he  was  still  more  sorry  that  it  had  not  been 
brought  forward  by  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters. His  object,  he  begged  it  to  be  un- 
derstood, was  not  to  increase  the  pay  of 
the  officers  in  the  army.  Deeply  as  he 
was  impressed  with  the  inadequacy  of  their 
pay  to  their  increased  expences ;  he  was 
far  from  entertaining  such  an  idea.  If  any 
increase  was  to  be  made,  he  knew  that  the 
proposition  would  come  with  infinitely 
greater  propriety  from  that  source  whence 
every  thing  of  the  kind  ought  to  emanate— 
from  the  crown.  The  partiality  of  the 
King  to  this  branch  of  our  service  was  so 
well  known,  that  it  would  be  unnecessary 
for  him  to  dwell  on  it.  The  royal  per- 
sonage, too,  who  had  long  held  a  Commis- 
sion in  the  Army,  and  who  was  himself  a 
practical  soldier,  there  could  not  be  a 
doubt,  was  sensible  of,  and  anxious  to  af- 
ford relief  to  the  officers  of  our  army. 
That  royal  personage  was  as  practical  a 
soldier  as  any  in  our  army,  and  there  was 
nothing  which  withheld  him  from  partici- 
pating in  the  laurels  so  proudly  earned  by 
our  brave  officers,  but  the  high  ^ank  he 
held  in  the  country  ;  and^  he  entertained 
no  doubt,  that  if  the  royal  person  to  whom 
he  alluded  had  seen  the  propriety  of  pro- 
posing an  increase  to  the  pay  of  officers  in 
the  army  he  would  have  recommended  it. 
Having  now  stated  what  was  not  his  object 
he  should  go  on  to  state  shortly  what  it 
was,  and  should  endeavour  to  draw  a  com- 
parison between  the  allowances  to  the  of- 
ficers of  the  army  now  and  what  they 
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were  fti  the  first  efltablishment  of  regular 
regimenti  in  the  year  1014.  At  that 
time  shcpence  per  day  was  fixed  as  the 
regolar  pay  of  la  soldier ;  and  this  also 
bore  on  the  pay  of  the  officer,  the  pay  of 
an  Enatgn  being  fixed  at  six  days  pay  of 
the  sotdiers ;  that  of  the  Lieutenant  at 
eight  days  pay  ;  the  captains  at  sixteen 
days  pay,  and  so  on.  In  the  reign  of  king 
WilFiarn,  an  improvement  was  made  in  the 
situation  of  the  ofiicers  in  our  army,  not 
by  way  of  increase  of  pay,  but  of  allowance. 
An  injurious  practice  had  preTxiled  pre- 
vious to  that  period,  of  ofiicers  withdraw- 
ing soldiers  from  the  line,  and  treating 
themf  as  their  own  pritate  servants.  In 
lieu  thereof  it  was  then  settled,  that  each 
officer  should  have  a  servant,  or  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  a  servant.  '  In  the 
year  1693,  a  lieutenant  colonel's  pay  was 
179.  at  present  it  was  17s.  but  liable  to  a 
deduction  on  account  of  the  income  tax, 
which  reduced  it  to  15«.  ^d.  The  pay  of 
a  major  was  then  15«.-^now  it  was  16s.; 

.  but  after  deduction  of  the  Income  Tax, 
amounted  only  to  14«.  9d.  A  captain's 
was  then  9s.  and  after  deduction  of  the  In- 
come Tax,  amounted  to  the  same  sum  at 
this  moment.  Officers  had  then,  too,  cer« 
tain  perquisites.  Each  captain  had  the 
paying  of  his  own  company,  and  de- 
rived  an  emolument  from  non-efiectives, 
to  \  '•  greater  amount  than  the  House 
might  be  inclined  to  believe,  namely 
to  between  40  and  50/.  each.  By  Mr. 
Burke's  Bill,  each  captain  was  allowed,  in 
place  of  the  stock->  purse,  20/.  a  year.  This 
was  taking  the  company  at  the  low  esta- 
blishment of  40  men ;  But  if  it  could  have 
been  supposed  that  the  company  might 
amount,  as  it  now  di|d»  on  an  average  to  80 
men,  could  it  be  supposed  that  the  framer 
of  that  Bill  would  have  objected  tomaking 
the  allowance  40/.  and  so  in  proportion  ? 
And,  if  this  was  so,  could  it  be  alleged 
that  what  was  then  given  in  lieu  of  the 
stock  purse  was  an  adequate  compensation  ? 

'  A  bill  had  lately  passed  that  House, 
allowing  to  officers  in  the  customs  com- 
pensation for  the  abolition  of  certain  fees, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  thereof;  and 
if  this  was  the  case  with  the  fees  or  emo- 
lumc^nts  derived  by  officers  of  the  customs, 
was  it  too  much  to  desire  that  a  similar 
line  of  conduct  should  be  pursued  with  re- 
gard to  officers  in  the  army  ?  This  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  as  a  fact,  that  instead 
of  any  increase  having  been  made  to  the 
pay ^  or  even  to  the  allowances  of  officers 
iu  the-iirmy  fironV^hc  vetry  earlilpst  pf<riods^ 
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the  allowances  to  which  ihey  wore  cd« 
titled  in  the  year  1695  were  mfinitely 
more  considerable  than  they  now  were  in 
the  year  1811.  If  this  was  so,  and  he  wai 
sure  it  was,  he  asked  of  the  House  whe* 
ther  they  would  not  on  this  account  ba 
the  more  inclined  to  pay  attention  to  their 
other  claims?  He  might  be  told  that 
the  pay  of  captains  in  the  army  was 
in<h«ased  in  the  year  1806 ;  bat  what  wit 
it  ?  They  received  an  increase  of  Is.  0\d. 
bat  the  Is.  was  immediately  afterward* 
taken  from  them,  and  the  |d  alone  re* 
roained.  He  did  not  mean  to  exempt  the 
officers  in  the  army  fVom  the  Income  Tax ; 
that  was  a  measure  which  might  seem  to 
admit  of  dispute.  The  fact  which  he 
wished  to  impress  on  the  House,  was  this, 
that  they  had  less  now  than  they  had  150 
years  ago.  Captains  were  originally  al- 
lowed contingent  men  for  the  repair  of 
arms,  which  was  changed  into  25  days 
pay  for  three  men,  and  he  now  called  on 
the  House  to  consider  if  6d.  per  day-  was 
no  more  than  Miffieient  tor  defraying 
this  expence  150  years  ago,  whether  ft 
might  not  be  supposed  to  have  increased 
in  the  same  ratio  with  the  pay  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  of  course,  at  tnis  moment  to 
have  doubled  its  original  amount  f  It  might 
be  objected  to  him,  that  the  army  for  whom 
he  now  volunteered  as  the  advocate,  had 
made  no  remonstrances,  had  pot  in  no 
claim  upon  the  subject;  to  this  henhould 
answer,  that  if  the  army  had  put  in'  any 
such  remonstrance,  or  bad  forwardeil  any 
sach  complaint,  he  would  have  been  the 
first  roan  in  that  House  tb  resist,  in  the 
most  strenuous  manner,  any  such  claim, 
because  he  thoughtit  hostile  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  the  constitution  that  an  armed  body 
should  become  deliberatite.  After  aott^ 
further  obsenrations^  he  coficloded*  with 
moving,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  fo 
inquire  into  the  state  of  his  Majesty's  Land- 
Forces  so  far  as  relates  to  the « distributidli 
of  money  *  granted  by  parliament  for  tlw 
pay  and  alrowances  thereof. 

Mr.  Tajflar  supported  the  motion.-  It 
was  matter  of  general  observation  amongst 
foreign  courts,  that  a  country  so  wealthy 
as  thrs  was  should  place  her  militsry  es- 
tablishment, as  far  at  least  as  rettfted  lo 
captains  in  the  army,  opon  an  estabfisll- 
ment  comparatively  so  low< 

hard  Patmersien  said,  he^feh  as  strongly 
as  the  ^a]hmit.general  himself  for  tho  doiii- 
fort  and  cohvenience  of  the  English  army. 
He  waasure  they  deserved  w^Uafitli^fr 
coimtf'y  opon'  att  oct^slon»,'l^itt.  a»^ilia 
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presfioi  mouueiit,  in  panicuho  Uiey  had 
proved  s  claioi  to  its  regard  whicb  should 
.  pot  be  met  virkh  eoy  pareimonious  or  ilJi« 
heml  feeling.  The  situ^tioDj  however,  in 
jvhioh  be  stood  was  hx  from  a  gracious 
five  ;  obliged  to  resist  a  proposition  which 
Iras  Gonaidered  faTourable  tp  those  upon 
whose  behalf  it  was  madfi,  he  feit  that  bis 
jiiUialiQn  was  one  of  difficulty  and  embar* 
OMQieat.  He  acquitted  the  gallant  gene* 
ral  of  seeking  popularity  by  the  motion* 
ior  puKBuiog  any  other  object  than  his  duty 
IB  bringing  it  iomzri ;  hut  «fc  the  same 
4ime  be  could  not  help  regretting  that  he 
tedj  thottgbt  proper  to  do  so.  He  was 
surn  that,  the  good  aense  of  the  officers  of 
^e  aMBy  would  giye  full  credit  to  Ibe 
JHouse  and  to  his  Mijesty's  miDisten  for 
4Qciding  upon  a  fuU  and  impartial  conai- 
jderation  of  the  aubject.  He  would  not 
^llow  the  gallant  general  in  the  statement 
iie  had  giveo  of  the  pay  of  tbe  army,  nor 
(Wa$  be  inclined  to  agree  in  all  the  poncla- 
fi^ns  drawn  from  that  atal^^meqt.  Tbe  in- 
j^oine  tax  was  c^ctainly  a  reduction,  but 
Jibe  gallant  general  Jiimself  allowed  that 
llbey  should  not  be  ^exempted  from  it;  and 
jn  'SO  allowiag,  bad  oreritbrow^  a  great 
4>art  of  iibe  argument  upon  which  be  rest- 
i«d  bis  (Case.  Tbece  was  a  ^material  dis- 
^inctioB  io  he  obserred  between  the  pay  of 
Ahe  soldier  and  the  pay  of  tbe  officer ; 
that  of  the  soldier  was  intended  to  supply 
bim  with  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  but  that 
•of  4he  officer  jr  as  more  in  the  nature  of  an 
bonourable  reward  for  his  sertices,  the 
mlue  of  which  be  would  appreciate  not 
•o  nuch  by  the  sum  it  oonti^ined»  asbv 
the  principle  juppn  which  it  was  granted. 
Jfesides,  every  officer  entered  the  army 
aaitb  bis  eyes  open,  he  knew  {wbat  the  re- 
muneration w.a$,  and  the  House  might  de- 
,pend  that  it  was  ^not  i)y  ftbeiaddition  of  a 
iew  shillings  in  ibe  day  thalt  they  would 
pbftain  men  who  would  be  moce  ambitious 
^  the  glory  of  their  Gountr|y«  The.cap- 
4liios  had  obtained  an  lacmaae  of  pay,  and 
the  allowance  ibr  (forage,  Jodgtng  .and 
JravelUng.  had  Uaen  «grea(lvy  tncreafed. 
:Ab  to  the  allowances  totboae  eotbarking 
^n  for.eign  seryioe,  it  was  aubmttved  to  a 
.board  of  .general  .officntv  Wifao  would  re- 
port their  opinion,  iltft  was.  tit  me,  was 
.K  .pmdeni  for  the.  House  .do  refer  atques- 
tion  of  this  imporianoe  ^to^e  Bomidem- 
^^fim  tof  a  CoromitteeB  The«meatffre>was 
.«f»t  for  a  geneiil  linorease,  but  for  •nn  in- 
.dieose*  in.ifavooriof'One  rank.  The  ap* 
.fMlntHient  ^f  iMiob  .a  jGnnmitlee  /would 


be  wrotig  to  encourage,  and  might.pro* 
duce  correspondent  claims  from  .tbe  navy. 
If  tbe  Houtp  could  be  assured  that  this  wan 
a  measure  which  would  giro  full  satisliao- 
tion  to  the  army,  there  .might  be  some 
reason  fyr  the  motion,-  but  if  its  efiecta 
would  only  be  to  open  a  wide  field  of  in-^ 
^uiry,  it  was  a  useless  and  injurious  specn-* 
lation*  The  warrant  to  which  the  gallant 
general  had  referred,  limited*  tbe  stock 
pur^  to  20/.  and  was  it  fit  that  the  House 
should  exceed  that  limitation  ?  The  great- 
est compensation  tbat  could  be  given, 
was  given  by  Mr.  Burke's  Bill,  and  the 
army  was  now  in  a  better  condition  than 
formerly,  whatever  might  be  said  to  the 
contrary.  He  was  persuaded,  that  when 
they  considered  the  mi^chjef  which  inigbt 
arise  from  aetting  afloat  such  ideas  in  both 
services  as  the  motion  was  calculated  to 
give  rige  to,  and  reflected  how  much 
better  any  cbwige  would  come  from  ano- 
ther ^uar^r  than  from  a  Committee,  tbe 
House  would  agree  with  bim  in  giving  a 
jiegative  to  the^m^oo. 

Mr.  Huickinsan  con&sapd  that  he  was 
not  cQttviiiced  by  the  arguments  of  tbe 
noble  lord  either  of  the  impropriety  or 
unfeasonableness  of  the  motion  made  by 
.the  gadlant  general.  He  did  not,  there* 
fore,  then  rise  to  defend  observations 
which,  in  his  opinion,  remained  unreffitf d ; 
but,  in  one  part  of  the  noble  lord's  ii^eG^ 
he  bad  complained  of  the  ill  effects  tp.be 
apprehended  firom  agitating  the  discussioa 
of  so  delicate  a  sufaiect  in  that  place.  This 
objection  to  motions  originating  on  that 
side  of  the  House  was  certainly  by  no 
means  a  novel  6ne;  but  it  was  not  for 
that  reason  to  be  the  less  censured.  It 
was  one  of  those  objections  which  was 
mora  to  be  resisted  on  accpunt  of  tbe 
principle  npon  which  it  rested,  than  from 
any  foree  actually  in  the  objection  itself. 
A  member  of  .parliament  was  not  |q  be  de- 
terred from  pursuing  that  line  of  conduct 
which  bis  own  conscientiooff  sense  of 
public  duty  pointed  out  to  him.  H^  was 
not  tO'  lie  d4yerted  from  that  line  of  duty 
by  vague  charscys  of  exciting  discontent 
out  of  doors,  u  there  .was  any  U90  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  it  was  in 
the  right,  aivi  opportunity  it  afibtded  of 
discussing  all  public  measures,  and  invea* 
tigatin^  <vU  allegied  grievances  with  the 
freedpm  of  >ti;uth.  And  .there  could  not 
be  a  more  dangerous  innovation. upon  one 
of  their  oldest.and  mo^it^saaiitialprivilegi^, 
thanihe  attempt  to  resist, tho  introduction 
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•gainst  i%  eiit  of  tl|0  imaglntry  bad  con* 
MifK^Qcos  which  it  was  pretttmed  would 
^ae  ffoni  iu  disfrqaaioii.  With  respect 
to  the  motion  b^Core  the  House,  the  as* 
flflrtiofi  of  ihe  gaUaiit  general,  that  the  pa^ 
of  Ibft  f:^ptfita4  of  the  araiy  had  ezperi* 
^QMd  HP  iOicreaite  for  the  laai  haadred 
yemi  i^Uh  Ihe  soUtAry  eyceptioo  of  a 
jlhiUiAg  a  da|r>  was  not  coPtfadi«ted  by 
Ifcd.iiObte  l«fdj  flMiAiwaa  IB  itaeif  a  auC&oieiit 
fgmvmii  far  ihe  inquiry  moved  for.  He 
imwi^ware  of  tfae  deii^^icy  of  awb  qnea? 
Hm^  byt  ihe  preaem  i^jif  not  a  new  one ; 
W  lA^yeaae  in  the  pay  of  a  department  of 
Ibr  mvy  had  \riim  plaee  within  a  few 
pUMir  The  inerewe  now  propoied  would 
si9l,eiQ^ed  80  Of  POfOOO/.  a  yeac}  what 
was  that  aom  to  take  out  of  the  Treawry 
MffPAred  ^Mk  4ha  wpofAooce  of  the  t^h- 
j«9i  I9ihe  e&eied  ^  A  trifling  eoonoiny 
^WMadry  peftaofihedifieref^pMblic  es- 
tJA^^tei  woald  naofe  iban  pay  the  di&x* 
eiice.  The  income  tw,  in  bis  opinion, 
pperiletf  most  harshly  upon  those  offiicen 
who  were  out  on  foreign  service,  and 
yikmf^  prwate  income  was  porhap  ex- 
%ttoiely  coofioed.  He  thought  that  ihey , 
9t  lf09t,  ahoo(d  be  exempted  from  thai 
tmc.  He  spoke  in  ihe.  bearing  of  tboiei 
ipupibeni  ^  Ihe  government  who  had 
Iboil^bt  it  necewary  to  raise  their  own 
aalanes.  He  did  ooi  complain  of  \]M%  so 
^  from  it,  jthnt  be  believed  it  to  have 
bfeo  absolutely  necessary-  Men  high  ia 
pipblip^oQce,  weFe  so  poorly  paid  by  tlheir 
respective,  salaries,  thet^  while»disok*r^ing 
gfP^AtpiiUic.ArvsUftbey  wore  JUvi^g.at^on 
their  own  private  fortunes ;  .thecefore  ho 
did  not  complain  of  that  increase,  but  he 
thoMght  it  tftfB  an  iargiwient  by  analogy 
in  favour  of  the  jncrease  now^sopght  for. 
The  noble  iprd  bad  said,  very  irnly,  tha^ 
the  jSriMsb  offioer  did  not  enter  the  army 
IQ^^ly  to  obiain  a  subsistence ;  no  dqubt 
he  did  not^  The  British  officer  jentered 
upon  the  career  of  his  profession  with  too 
much^glow  of  heart  to  think  of  less  than 
the  Xame  of  »  soldier ;  bat,  at  the  aame 
|iiiie„lbe  country  vyas  not  the  less  bound 
m  VAke  cafe  iXmt,  the  British  officer  should 
not  aoSer,  because  he  thought  infinitely 
more  of  bis  professional  honour,  than  his 
priyale  emolument,  of  that  country^s  in* 
terQst^  than  of  his  own.  Let  the  noble 
lord  make  this  the  test  of  the.inc)uiry. 
Could  the  offioer  live  upon  his  pay  ?  Were 
tbey  not  bound  in  justice,  to  provide  that 
the  officer  should  hatve  at  least  enough  to 
live  opon  ?  The  answer  must  decide  the 
proprietv,  or  impropriety,  of  the  present 

(  VOIia  XIXs  ) 


iHotioD.  But^  it  viras  apprehended,  that 
the  agitating  this  question,  might  excite 
qnreasociable  expectations  on  the  part  of 
the  army.  Was  this  doing  justice  to  the 
army  ?  It  was  saidj  an  unfavourable  result 
might  produce  dissatisiacuon*  Was  this, 
be  asked,  to  be  expected  from  the  British 
officers  ?  As  for  cheir  conduct  against  tho 
eoei|^,  it  was  above  all  praise.  Maida 
and  Busaco  spoke  a  more  intelligible  Ian* 
guage  in  behalf  of  the  British  army  than 
mere  praise  could  do.  But  he  would  ven^ 
tore  to  say,  that  if  we  were  capable  of 
suspecting  such  men  of  being  tempted  for 
a  monient  by  any  grieyances,  real  or  ima* 
ginary,  to  forget  ^heir  great  duty  to  them* 
seLrea,  their  nonoorable  profession,  and 
their  couotry,  we  were  uaworthy  of  such 
an  army. 

Sir  Jfimc$  PuUenfy  was  of  opinion  Ahat 
the  proposed  mode  would  not  accord  with 
tbo  feelings  of  military  men>  and  that  al'* 
though  the  general  object  was  desirable,  it 
ought  to  be  accomplished  in  a  dit&rent 
ufiaimer. 

General  Jer/e/oe,  notwithstafiding  any 
unpopularity  which  Alight  attach  upon 
bicp  .fi)r  .delivering  the  seoUments  which 
be  ^ould  deliver,  would  not  iberefore  be 
deterred  iherefi:om.  Ip  a  dj(bate,.at  the 
cooc^u^ion  of  the  last  war,  it  was  oJtMcrjved 
by  a  noble  lord,  upon  a  motion. aimiiar  in 
its  nature  to  the  present,  that  tfie  time  for 
such  motion  was  not  when  the<»>iiot4'y  wea 
at  vvar,  but  th»t  it  would  be  more  advisa« 
ble  to  agitate  it  in  time  of  peace.  In  that 
opinion  ;ibe  hon.  and  gallant  general  .con* 
Gurred,  and.  he  still  retained  the  same  opi« 
nioo.  The  question,  io  a  war  of  a  pro^ 
traoted  nature  like  the  present,  ought  not 
to  be  entertained ;  at  the  same, time  he  was 
disposed  .to  admit,  .that  in9  brave  comradea 
in  ar^s  had  cause  for  complaint,  for  iha 
pay  of  the  aimy  officers,  from  the  rank  of 
field  marahaLdown  to  that  of  ensign,  waa 
inadcGmate.  1%  was  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
post  them  in, the  rank  which  every  officer 
in  the  British  army  ought  to  hold ;  but  if 
the  sitc^tion  of  any  one  class  of  officers  was 
to  be  considered,  the  who)e  would  have  an 
equal. claim.  The  hon.  and  gallant  ge- 
Q^cal  considered,  that  the  increase  of  salary 
given  to  officers  in  the  government,  the 
masters  in  chancery,  &c.  was  properly  so 
given,  but  from  tnis  motion  be  most  dis« 
sent;  it  ought  not  to  be  agitated  until  the 
termination  of  the  war.  He  had  lived  and 
served  long  enough  in  various  situations  in 
the  world,  not  to  be  well  sa^tisfied,  that  all 
descriptions  of  troops,  vrere  ready  and  wiU 
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ling  to  da  their  doty.  1* here  wa»' not  ki 
any  country  in  which  he  bad  served,  a 
class  so  truly  respectable  and  brave  as  thai 
of  British  officers^  either  in  public  or 
private-  Having  said  thus  much,  he 
should  say  a  wo^d  or  two  about  the  army 
itself.  The  contest  was  a  serious  one,  and 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  take 
the  best  means  of  keeping  that  arlny  re- 
gularly supplied.  Now,  as  to  recruiting 
the  army,  there  was  but  one  Vine  of  con* 
duct  to  pursue,  and  that  was,  to  make  the 
local  militia  lobsefvient  to  the  regular 
militia,  and  the  regular  militia  to  the  army 
of  the  line;  so  that,  in  case  of  emergency, 
the  country  might  have  a  well-disciplined 
force  to  look  to.  That  was  the  best  mode 
to  be'  adopted.  He  had  seen  in  former 
wars  the  practical  benefit  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. The  men  raised  by  recruiting  from 
the  militia  were  well  appointed,  good  sol- 
diers*,  and  fought  well.  He  wished  to  im- 
press on  the  attention  of  the  colonels  of 
militia  that  such  was  the  case,  and  they 
must  take  a  pride  in  it.  It  was  such  men 
as  fought  at  Barrosa,  at  Alexandria,  at 
Maid  a,  and  elsewhere  that  composed  the 
armies.  "With  regard  to  any  dissatiBfiu:tion 
among  the  officers  that  the  motion  was  not 
agreed  to,  he  knew  them  too  well  to  ap- 
prehend any  tbin^  of  the  sort :  they  were 
orave'  and  intrepid  in  fight — cool,  and 
inured  to  suffer,  tney  would  not  complain ; 
for  the  rtasons  he  had  stated,  therefore,  he 
suggested  to  the  hpn.  general  to  withdraw 
his  motion  for  the  present. 

Sir  T,  T^qn  supported  the  motioib,  and 
contended  that  the  present  pay  was  very 
inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  class 
^  of  officers,  the  subject  of  the  motion. 
'  Muph  had  been  said  of  honour^  bat  would 
honour  *buy  a  man  a  coat  ?  The  bon.  bart 
adverted  to  the  estimates  for  the  army,  and 
said  that  many  errors  were  in  those  esti- 
mates ;  that  many  of  the  regiments  bad 
not  tbe  complements  therein  stated^  conse- 
quently that  the  public  were  defrauded. 
This,  he  said,  he  could  shew  the  House. 
With  respect  to  tbe  increase  of  pay,  it 
could  not  amount  in  the  year,  by  his  cal- 
culation, to  more  than  47,000/.— a  sum 
which  was  not  an  object  to  the  public.  He 
thought  that  some  of  the  expences  of 
the  army  establishment  might  be  avoided ; 
for  instance,  the  cavalry  might  be  reduced ; 
there  was  no  occasion  to  keep  a  force  of 
that  description  of  17,600  men  ;  a  reduc- 
tion of  2,000  would  save  100,000/.  an- 
nually. 
Mr.  /•  Shniih  was  in  favour  of  the  mo- 


tion, beoaase  there  was  among  the  officers' 
what  all  must  lament,  a  degree  6f  distress 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  the  of^ 
ficers  of  the  British  army. 

Mr.  H.  Thornton  thought  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Hoose  should  not  be  confined 
to  tbe  considerationof  what  was  reasonably 
sufficient  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  army,  but  what  was  a  sufficient  io- 
ducement  to  men  to  enter  into  the  profe»- 
sion.  In  another  point  of  view  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  nice  honour  of  the  military 
character,  and  the  universal  respect  paid 
to  it,  aftbrded  a  material  compensation  for 
the  necessary  difficulties  attending  it.  He 
had,  howiever,  no  objection  to  the  proposal 
of  referring  the  consideration  to  a  Com* 
mittee* 

Mr.  Wiiberforcc  entertained  a  similar 
opinion,  and  suggested  for  the  considera- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  government,  whether 
some  alteration  would  not  be  desirable  in 
the  naval  service  with  respect  to  the  at- 
tainment of  rank.  It  was  to  be  observed, 
a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  an  of- 
ficer, however  high  his  merits  could  rise, 
unless  he  had  friends  at  the  Board.  He 
had  known  a  midshipman  obtain  no  higher 
rank  for  a  period  of  25  years,  and  yet  he 
was  an  excellent  officer.  He  thought  that 
the  system  of  gradation  and  succession 
shonld  be  adopted  in  our  service. 

General  Oateqyne  said,  that  whftt  he  had 
heaid  advanced  against  his  motion,  ap« 
pearad  to  him  of  so  little  weight,  that  he 
could  not  codsebt  to  withdraw  it. 

The  question  was  then  pat,  and  nega« 
tif  ed  vnthont  a  division. 

Cultivation  op  the  West  India  Coio* 
NIBS  BT  Fbbe  Laboubbbs.]  Mf.  AirAein 
rose  to  bring  forward  a  motion  upon  the 
subject  of  Free  Labouren  for  the  West  In« 
dian  colonies.  The  great  object  which  he 
bad  in  view  in  bringing  his  plan  before 
the  House  was,  to  lay  tne  foundation  of  a 
system  which  would  do  away  tbe  neces- 
si^  of  negro  slavery,  and  totally  eradicate 
it  from  tbe  islands.  He  did  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  system  at  once,  but  to 
arrive  at  it  by  slow  degrees,  so  that  at  last 
the  abolition  should  be  complete.  In 
order  U>  effect  this,  as  it  appeared  to  bira 
a  great  and  desirable  object,  be  shonld  pro« 
pose  to  introduce  into  the  colonies  a  Sap« 
ply  of  free  Labourers,  who  might  shew  to 
the  slaves  an  example  of  what  voluntary 
industry  could  accomplish ;  and  he  was 
the  more^inclined  to  this,  because  of  late 
yearsj  tbe  popnlaUon  had  materially  de<« 
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tHreaitd.   ThabiNkgeiit.  UitnrMd  tkllir# 
which  he  had  received  by  the  laal  packet^ 
which  lUted,  thai  tbe  retornft  lo  the  Ab- 
aembly  of  Jamaica^  on  \be  20th  of  Match, 
IBIO,  were  10,000  alevea  wiibin  the  year» 
of  which  nambevv  ^^  decreaae  had  been 
aemrly  on  the  eferage  two  per  cent,    Tbia 
decreaae  be  hoped  weald  in  futore  be  pro- 
Tided  for  by  his  plans,  ^Dd  that  a  com- 
asixtnre  of  manners  would  produce  an 
amelioration  not  only  of  maaners,  bat  of 
condition  among  tbe  slates.    'Ibis  he  con- 
cei?ed  he  was  fairly  jasiified  in  sepposins 
from  the  number  of  Europeans  who  woqIq 
be  introduced  9  and  the  introduction  woald 
have  this  beneficial  eiect.  thai  it  would 
keep  onr  possessions  more  secure  Chan  they 
were  at  present,  ander  tbe. frail  tenare  m 
alavef ;  caltiratioaof  tbe  soil  would  be  ad« , 
vancedt  and  the  class  of  labourers  be 
hoped  to  see  introduced  would  be  drawn 
from  the  shores  of  H'mdostan.    He  ob- 
senredy  that  be  bad  mentioned  his  plan  lo 
tbe  lau  Mr.  Windham  when  be  was  at  the 
head  of  tbe  colonial  departmeot»  and  that 
gent  had  approved  of  it,  and  fu^ed  bin  to 
persevere.    He  now  was  urged  to  bring  it 
forward,  from  the  recollection  tbatBatavia 
would  produce  many  of   their  people. 
Persons  thos  brought,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  should  be  free ;  not  slaves  of  ne- 
cessity, but.  shewing  an  example  of  do* 
mestic  life,  such  as  would  induce  the  slaves 
to  follow  the  example.    He  calculated, 
that  in  two  years  after  thb  exportation,  he 
should  be  enabled  to  ascertain  whether  tbe 
plan  would  succeed.    At  least,he  thought 
it  was  a  fit  sabject  for  discussion  ina  Com* 
mittee.    It  would  require  no  pecuniary 
aid  firom  tbe  public  ^  and  shottid  it  be  de- 
termined that  this  was  not  the  proper  time 
to  adopt  it,  then  it  might  be  adofiled  when 
it  was  judged  expedient.    The  lion,  genu 
concluded  by  moving': — "  That  a  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  consider  of  the  prac- 
ticability and  expediency  of  supplying 
our  West  India  colonies  with  free  labourers 
from  the  East,  and  to  report  their  qpiaion 
Uiereupon.'' 

Mr.  £rousie  said,  that  he  did  not  rise  to 
oppose  the  motioa  ef  the  hon.  gent,  for 
whom,  iadeedy  be  entertained  such  a  re- 
spect, as  would  .mduce.bim  to  further  ra- 
ther than  to  a<etard  any  object  which  he 
might  have  in  view.  He  declared,  bow- 
ever,  that,  with  4be  most  sincere  wishes 
for  tbe  amelioration  of  the  stale  of  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  be  could  not 
avoid  thinking  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
bon*  gent  a  visionary  tehemej  ilifficult  in 
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the  execution,  and  of  very  doubtlbl  ad- 
vanUge.  Still  he  was  desirous  that  it 
should  undergo  investigation;  and  the 
principal  purpose  for  which  he  rose,  was 
to  impress  upon  the  House  the  importance 
of  not  coming  to  a  final  determination  oa 
tbe  subject,  until  those  bad  bsen  con- 
sulted whose  interesu  were  so  materially 
at  stake.  He  said  this,  because  he  knew 
that  tbe  project  of  the  hon.  gent,  would  be 
received  favourably  by  the  House;  and 
because  he  was  apprehensive,  that  in  the 
ardour  of  their  feelings  they  might  neg- 
lect what  would  perhuM  appear  to  then 
ramor  considerations.  He  entreated  them, 
therefore,  to  look  at  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings ;  to  look  at  it  with  a  view  to  the 
nature  of  the  advantages  proposed  Jiy  the 
filan— to  the  practicability  of  tbe  pJan-1- 
aad  above  all,  to  the  danger  which  might 
result,  in  the  event  of  a  failure,  from  the 
introduction  of  a  vast  additional  popular 
lion  into  the  West  Indies. 

Mf.  WUbaferce,  after  observing  that  a 
proposition  could  come  from  no  quarter 
more  deserving  of  attention,  stated  that  be 
woald  not  oppose  the  motion.  But  it 
would  not  be  understood,  that  the  House 
consented  to  enter  into  the  inquiry  upon 
anadmiiisionof  the  principles  relied  on  by 
the  hon.  gent,  who  proposed  the  plan,  ft 
might,  however,  be  suggested,  that  no- 
thing was  more«  dangerous  than  that  a 
community  should  be  formed  wholly  of 
two  classes,  the  high  and  the  low,  and 
that  it  might  be  beneficial  to  establish  an 
intermediate  rank.  So  far  tbe  plan  ap« 
peered  at  first  sight  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Without,  therefore,  pledging  them* 
selves  to  any  particular  line  oft\proceed- 
ing,  the  House  would  enter  upon  the  in- 
vestigation with  the  most  sincere  desire  to 
discover  the  troth.  .  . 

Mr.  Siephen  admitted,  that  no  one  could 
be  more  entitled  to  every  deference  tba^ 
tbe  hon.  gent,  who  brought  forward  ^his 
plan,  and  had  so  disintei«stedly  supported 
the  sacred  cause  with  which  it  had  some 
connection.  But  he  must  declare  hia 
utter  despair  of  any  good  resulting  from 
it.  His  reasons  were  these :  while  slavery 
existed  in  the  West  Indies,  itVas  impos- 
sible, that  free  labour  could  succeed  -ia 
competition  Avith  it.  To  prove  .this,  he 
adrerted  to  the*  failure  of  ibe  scheme  by 
which  Chinese  had  been  imported  into 
Trinidad.  Kotwithstanding  their  industry 
in  their  own  country — though  they  were 
Hot  accompanied  by  wives  or  children,  a 
niQgro  did  as  much  in  a  week  as  oue  of 
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Ibem  in  ft  month.  Yet  his  hon.  fHeht) 
proposed  tKat  they  should  be  carried  td 
the  West  Indies  with  their  wives  and 
children.  Another  reason  waSj  that  l}e 
had  always  thoeght,  and  siill  maintained, 
that  the  negro  population  of  the  West  ](n- 
dies,  would,  with  good  treatment,  seip- 
port  itself.  This  had  been  proved  by  the 
best  evidence  of  which  the  subject  was 
susceptible.  He  admitted,  (hat  this  might 
not  succeed  where  there  was  a  great  dis- 
proportion between  the  numbers  of  each 
sex,  but  the  evil  would  not  be  cured  by 
his  hon.  fiiend's  plan,  unless  he  propose<l 
to  import  females  only.  The  colonial  le- 
gislatures had  not  as  yet  acted  upon  the 
abolition  as  a  permanent  system.  T^iey 
had  passed  no  acts  to  attach  the  negroes 
to  the;  soil  they  cultivated,  nor  adapted 
any  other  measures  to  keep  up  their  num- 
bers; They  perli^ps  never  would,  if  they 
•were  permitted  lo  look  to  a  resource  of 
this  kind.  It  would,  besides,  be  unrjAA  \o 
bring  the  Chinese  into  a  situatioiii  of  the 
tiature  of  which  they  were  hot  aware. 
They  would  in  the  West  Indies  be  con- 
aidered  as  mulattoes,  a  degraded  class, 
excluded  from  even  the  meanest  offices  df 
government.  But  though  he  expected  no 
good  from  this  inquiry,  he  wt>u1d  not  op- 
pose the  motion. 

Mr.  HuskisMh  expressed  liis  strong  de« 
testation  of  the  abomrnabfe  traffic  in 
human  beings,  add  declared  thnt  he 
should  concur  in  the  appointmcfnt  of  the 
Committee,  although  he  had  several 
doubts,  similar  to  those  stated  by  the  hon. 
^ent.  who  had  just  spuken,  as  to  the  pro* 
bable  result  of  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Hibbcrt  defended  the  Col^niHl  As- 
semblies from  the  charges  which  had  been 
preferred  against  them.  He  supported 
the  proposition  of  his  hon.  friend. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  lo ;  land  a 
Committee  was  appointed. 

ExPiaXTION    OP  THE  CRARTEa  OF  Tlf« 

East  India  Company.]  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  afler  adverting  lo  the 
act  of  the  S3d  of- the  King,  which  re- 
i]uire<},  that  soon  after  the  1st  of  March 
1811',  notice  should  be  given  of  the  expi«> 
ration  of  the  East  India  CoiApany's  Char- 
ter in  three  years,  and  ofHhepaymeHI 
of  the  sums  due  from  the  public;  and 
^fter  obsetvtDg  that  the  original  sum  of 
4,200,g00i.  w4i  reduced  to  1.207,550/.  by 
payments  in  the  same  session,  moVed, 
^«  That  notice  be  given  that  the  sutti  of 
•1 ,207,559/.  15f.  tfid  allarMara  of  anniM^ 


payable  in  v^speiit  thereof,  beiitg  the  re^ 
niaihd^r  of  the  capital  stock  debtor  sum  doe 
ftwn  the  public  to  the  united  company  of 
menchanta  of  England  trading  tb  the  Eask 
Indiss,  will  be  i^deemed  ted  paid  off  on 
the  10th  da;^  of  April  1814,  agreeable  tt» 
the  power  of  redemptioii  contftined  id  tfa« 
hist  mentfoded  acf 

Mr.  Cte^  observed^  that  Mr.  Pilt^  kt 
the  yoar  ]791i  gave  notice  to  the  fiaek 
India  Company,  that  their  charter  vrovkl 
exph^  in  three  Tears;  hot  thai  no  re^ 
neival  of  the  coarter  took  place  «fiitil 
1793.  Il«  hoped  that  aa  long  a.  thne 
would  be  allowed  to  elapse  in  the  present 
inMsnce  belbre  Parliament  would  be  caHf* 
6d  upon  lo  consider  the  expediency  of  « 
renewal  of  the  charter.* 

Mr.  thndat  would  hot  consent  to  p^cdgto 
government  to  any  sach  engagement  a 
that  described  by  the  hon.  gentleoiaRi. 

'I  he  motion  was  then  aigroed  to;  ail 
WM  also  the  following:  ''That  the 
Speaket-do,  on  the  1 0th  itialtant^  Btgnify 
(hfe  saftoe  in  writing  to  tibe  DnftClors  of  tM 
EM  India  Gompaiiy." 
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OfVrc£s   IN  R^fensiON    Bill] 
drder  ofthe  day  being  mov^. 

Earl  <?i>oit^or'roBe,  pufstMnttonotfee^ 
to  move  the  second  reading  of  the  1U\  for 
preventing  the  grentiYig  of  'Ptecea  in  ite* 
version.  He  fett  that  the  pr^ent  OMh 
ment  vi^s^  not  Che  inost  'auiplotooi  fbr  «ar* 
rying  that  sflldttary  ttieaions  Into  'effiM!t*; 
but  he  wiisnottfaefefbrediscboragedltoam 
endeavouring  to  do  his  doty,  and  to  re^ 
deem  the  pTedfi(e  which  be  had  given  to 
that  effect.  There  were,  bebides^  'msny 
circerastatices  connected  with  tbe  preeedi 
measure,  which  he  could  'h)ive  Wlsliod  to 
bring  tinder  thteir  lordships'  eoasideralimi 
sit  the  same  titte;  hot  Helilier  ww  tifa 
present 'the  mdm«tit  for  em^Hng  into'dwl 
dtscantfion.  He  should,  however,  ^p#rae* 
vere  in  the  line  he  had  chalked  out  •» 
hiiMetf,  and  persist  tn  motklg'the  seobnd 
reading  of  the  Bill,  let'lfae  fosuk  be  wtaH 
it  might.  He  knew  that  It  Was  the  imAi^ 
tion  of  tHe  noMe  and  letrtiM'lilrd  on  *ilio 
wtotimck  (o  oppose  hit  HUbtftttn,  but  )ite 
trusted  that  noble  and  learneid  iMd  WonM 
not  forget  that  ki  propeiAng  the  aoai^ennen 
olthe  same  bill  last  sesbkm,  ke  had  in  n 
great  degree  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
its  principle.  Tbeir  lordshript'weUlniew 
Hnurihe  BienMire  wtiMlw  lnMMiei|UM«r 
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of  pH^posmg;  erigtmttd  witb  ihc  FkitMOoe 
ConifliUtee  of  the  oilier  Hoaae;  a  Com* 
nittee  W>  whicb  the  people  at  large  looked 
op  with  coofidenoe  for  naoy  ialuiiiry  re- 
gttlattontf  m  llie  expendiuire  of  the  coun*" 
try ;  and  akhoufh  their  patriotic  eodea** 
Tounhad  net  met  with  the  socceM  they 
ckienred  (for  maoy  diffictilliea  and  dit- 
cearagefnenu  bad  been  thrbwn  in  their 
wey»  pcrlia|i8  erei^  by  tboae  who  shook! 
rather  have  prMttotad,  than  obitrocted  the 
measure)*  ftill  that  CoaMnittee  had  de- 
aerted  the  thanks  and  ohtatned  the 
bighM  approbatioD  of  the  people.  This 
it  waa  no  mere  than  juftice  and  candour 
to  avow.  When  a  more  favourable  time 
acrived^  at  arrifv  he  tnuted  it  would,  he 
shoald  again  bring  forward  a  measure 
which  the  poblic  had  such  just  reaeoo  to 
espect  w^rald  be  adoptedt  The  noble 
earl  coneioded  with' moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  lard  Omicdlar  never  had  said,,  and 
Sliver  would  say  that  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  was  not  a  good  one,  and  fit  to  be 
acted  open  ;  bat  he  objected  to  it  as  at* 
tenqfiting  at  the  time  to  carry  only  oat 
ptr%  and  that  compamtively  bat  a  lees 
important  and  less  argent  pwt,  of  a  great 
measnns  with  w)hich  &  present  was  but 
sbgbtly  connected,  if  the  power  ci 
gisBitfog  .flaoes  in  reversion  were  taken 
from  tbs  crown,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see 
why  places  in  peasession  might  not  be 
taken  away  also.  This  {lower  had  been 
aested  in  tike  crown  for  tbretv  four  or  five 
ceniories';  and  had  often  been  exercised 
for  the  best  of  pmposes:  he  was  not, 
therefore,  for  withdrawing  it  fiwn  the 
crown,  without  being  eare  Hiat  such  a  de- 
falcation from  the  power  of  the  crown 
woald  lead  to  some  general  measure  of 
great  public  ntiliiy.  Besides,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  provisions  which  Parliament 
bad  thought  proper  to  introduce  into  the 
Begency  hill,    the    power    of   granting 

?  laces  in  reveraion  was  rniw  in  abeyance. 
*o  agitate  the  question,  sbetefore,  onder 
the  present  circumstances,  Vrooid  not,  in 
hb  opinion,  lead  to  any  practical  good. 

£ari  Grmoemr  briefly  replied;  and  the 
qvsstion  being  pot, That  the  bill  be  read  a 
seoond  time,  it  ^aa  negatived  without  a>di* 
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The  Earl  of  iJtmpaol  then  mov«d.  That 
tbe  Bill  be  rejected. 

£arl  ^r^  thought  it  was  going  too  ftfr 
(orsject  thebili,  as  that  ia»pl»ed  an  hosti- 
lity to  Its  principle;  To  this  he  could  not 
cMseniy  vfox  anider  the  civcmBstaaoas  oC 


tb#  pr^^eiit  moment,  he  shdnld  net  olsjaeti 
to  the  piistponement  of  the  second  readinfi 
of  the' bill  fur  six  months.  At  the  same  tiikiai 
he  must  observe,  that  they  were  muvh  in- 
debted to  his  noble  friend  fof  bringing  thin 
subyect  fbtward;  and  he  tniated  that  hia 
noble  friend  wmihl  againr  prem  it  at  an** 
other  opportmiity. 

The  Earl  of  Lmrpooi  could  not  bal; 
think»  that  in  toosequenee  of  the  restric** 
tions  now  impdsed  tmon  that  power,  in  thw 
hands  of  the  Prince  Regent,  the  bill  shoald 
for  the .  present  be  rejected.  He  had  no 
objection,  however,  to  accede  to  tbe  opi**  - 
nion  of  the  noble  earl. 

It  was  then  moved.  That  the  bill  be  read, 
a  second  time  that  day  six  months;  whicli 
amendment  was  agreed  toi. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Fridi^,  April  5. 

P^ITION   aBSPBOTING    THE    ISLANO    OT* 

TaiRiBAD,]  Mr.  Bathurst  presented  A 
Petition  from  the  noerchants  of  Bristol  trad*^ 
ihg  to  the  island  of  Trididadi  settluff  forth 
"  That  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  island  of  Trinidad,  as  well 
as  the  nmrchanu  of  the  cities  of  London, 
Dublin,  Glasgow^  Liverpool,  Lancaster,- 
and  Cork,  trading  to  the  said  island,  kavw 
petitioned  for  the  establisbmant  c^  the- 
British  laws  therein ;  and  that  the  system 
of  j«iriiprudem?e  at  present  io  force  in  the 
said  isiand  is  wholly  mcompattible  witbilS 
comipercial  relations  with  this  coantry, 
and  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  petitioners;  and  praying  the  House  to 
afilird  them  relief  in  the  premises,  either 
by  addressing  bis  Majesty  to  place  the  ' 
said  inland  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  British  coloniea  in  tlie  West  Indica, 
or  by  such  other  mode  as  to  the  House 
mav  seem  most  fitting.'' 

Mr.  Manyoii  thought  his  bon.  friend, 
the  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  to 
have  said  something  satisfactory  em  thw 
subject. 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Sxchtqutr  did  riot 
think  it 'necessary  to  say  any  thing,  as  tbe 
subject  was  already  under  the  considevaUon 
of  his  Majesty's  government. 

Pkhtpers'  Bwl.  ]  Mr.  H.  Manii^x^Q^eA 
tbe  eomtnittal  of  the  Bill  to  explain  and 
amend  an  act  pasted  in  the  39Kh  year  of 
his  Majesty's  reign,  intituled, "  An  Act 
for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  so^ 
cieties  estabtished  lor  setlitious  and  treik* 
sottablepnrpesc»i  and^for  better  preventinf 
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treasonable  and  seditioospractioef/^  lO  hi 
as  respects  certain  penalties  on  printers  and 

publishers.       / 

The  AHomey  Qtnerkl  opposed  the 
clause  of  confining  the  magistrate  to  the 
levying  of  one  penalty^  only  for  every 
publication,  however  qumerousthecopies. 
If  this  were  to  pass,  the  end  of  the  law 
would  be  entirely  defeated.  No  man 
wishing  to  ctrcalace  a  mischievous  paper, 
would  be  deterred  by  such  aconsidera* 
tion. 

Mr.  If.  Martin  had  thought  himself 
fully  warranted  to  proposing  that  there 
should  be  only  one  penalty  for  each  im* 
pression.  He  requested  the  House  to  ob- 
serve, that  all  the  penalties  to  which  prin- 
ters had  been  iiable  before  the  39th  of 
the  king  woald  still  be  in  force  afler 
this  bill  passed  into  a  law.  There  would 
be  no  additional  security  for  libels.  The 
object .  of  it  was  to  pla^e  the  law  on  its 
former  footing,  or  nearly  so.  To  shew 
the  propriety  of  this,  he  called  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  history  of  the  act 
of  the  S9th  of  the  king,  the  most  material 
part  of  which  it  was  the  design  of  this 
bill  to  repeal.  It  had  originated  from  the 
opinion,  that  extraordinary  vigilance  and 
rigour  were  necessary  to  counteract  the 
machinations  of  seditious  societies,  who 
oirculaied  a  vast  number  of  papers,  the 
printers  of  which  could  never,  without 
great  difficalt)^,  be  discovered.  It  was 
therefore  required  that  as  an  additional 
security  .  every  printer  should  be  made 
liable  ,to  heavy  penalties,  who  shonld 
neglect  to  put  his  name  to  whatever  he 
printed.  But,  if  a  libel  was  published,  the 
printer  was  still  subject  to  prosecution  for 
that  offence  as  before.  These  societies  no 
longer  existed^  i\nd  the  act  being  calcu* 
lated  only  to  meet  a  particular  exigency, 
ought  now  to  be  considerably  modified,  if 
not  respealed.  Let  the  House  consider 
how  the  law  stood,  whilst  such  enormous 
penalties  might  be  incurred  even  by  in- 
advertency. The  Attorney  General  him* 
self,  he  believed,  about  two*  years  ago, 
tiad  found  it  necessary  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
indemnify  persons  who  had  violated  it. 
Was  it,  fitting  .that  the  actshooldstiU.be' 
^continued  on  the  statute  book?  in  its  pre- 
sent shape  ?  tbat.it  should  still  be  hung  up 
in  ierrorem  ?  and  that  bills  of  indemnity 
should  be  passed  at  the  end  of  every  two 
t>r  three  years,  to  afibrd  some  mitigation 
of  the  hardships  resulting  from  it?  If  he 
could  secure  his  bon.  and  learned  friend's 
support,  by  comenUng  to. enlarge   the 
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pnalty,  be  should  be  disposed  to  yield  so 
far.  But  how  was  it  possible  to  permit 
the  law  tostaod  as  it  was?  to  leave  the 
printer  liable  U^  a  penalty  for  every  copy 
of  a  pamphlet,  haocUbili,  or  any  other  pub- 
lication, merelv  tor  neglectiKig  to  put  his 
name  to  them  f  The  business  was  mider 
sufficient  regulation  without  this*  He  had 
been  answerable  for,  his  nttblications  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  seditious  societies, 
vrhose  practices  had  been  the  only  ground 
upon  which  theaddinonaUegulationt  bad 
been  established.  It  was  impossible  for 
printers  to  carry  on  their  business  without 
being  well  known.  They  were  registered 
with  the  derkof  the  peace,  and  subject  to 
other  rules,  which  rendered  it  impractica- 
ble to  conceal  themselves.  Would  the 
Attorney  General  point  opt  any  instance 
in  which  a  prosecution  had  failed  from  a 
difficulty  of  fitnding  out  the  printer  ?  It 
was  not  pretended  at  the  time  the  39th  of. 
the  king  was  under  consideration,  that 
there  was  any  difficulty  of  the  kind.  It 
rested  entirely  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
seditious  societies,  and  they  no  longer 
existed  :  why,  then  should  the  business  of 
printing  remain  subject  to  this  severe  hard- 
ship ?  Let  the  penalty  be  raised  to  lOOl, 
if  the  Attorney  General  wished  it;  but. 
surely,  it  couldf  not  be  permitted  that  a 
magistrate  ahould  have  the  power  of  im- 
posing penalties  to  the  extent,^  perhaps,  of 
20,000(.  in  a  summary  manner.  No  class 
of  the  community  ought  to  be  -so  much  in 
the  power  of  the  magistrate.  His  wish  wai^ 
not  to  innovate,  but  to  restore  the  law  to 
what  it  was  before,  with  the  exception  ot 
this  small  penalty  of  80/.  for  a  whole  im- 
prejnionyir  published  without  Ihe  printer's 
name. 

Mr.  Giddjf  proposed  that  it  should  only 
be  imperative  on  the  magistrate  to  impose 
the  penalty  for  one  copy— leaving  it  in  bis 
discretion  to  carry  it  beyond  this,  or  even 
to  go  the  whole  length,  according  as  the 
omission  should  appear  to  be  an  oversight, 
or  to  spring  from  bad  intention. 

The  CkmceUor  qf  the  JSrcA^^uer  thought 
the  penalty  as  proposed  by  his  hon.  and. 
learned  friend  who  brought  in  the  Bill 
would  be  entirely  useless.  It  would  do 
nothing  In  the  way  of  preventing  the  se- 
cret circulation  of  mischievous  and  dan- 
gerdtts  publications^  It  would  only  affect 
those  who  might  err,  not  from  dishonest  in- 
tention, but  inadvertency.  The  penalty 
of  20/.  or  rather  the  risk  of  incurring  it, 
would  be  no  ^heck  upon  those  who  had  an 
extensive  mischievooaol^ect  in  view.  The 
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prof>er  coora^  wontc!  be  to  negatire  this 
clanse, — and  amend  the  other  two»  leaying 
a  discretion  with  the  tnagistrate  to  raise  the 
namber  of  penalties,  in  caset  ii^ere  it 
should  appear  just  and  proper.  The  magis- 
trate would  then  impose  one  or  more 
penalties,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case^  and  his  decision  would  be  sub- 
ject to  revision  by  an  appeal  to  the  sessions, 
in  this  state  they  might  be  content  to 
leave  the  law.  The  quarter  sessions,  how« 
ever,  not  to  have  the  power  of  augmenting 
the  penalties,  but  itiereljr  to  correct  the 
sentence  of  the  magistrate  m  casesof  excess. 
Where  pamphlets  or  other  publications 
were  of  a  seditious  and  mischievous  ten- 
dency, the  whole  of  the  penalties  might 
thus  be  imposed)  while  other  cases  would 
be  open  to  mitigation. 

Lord  Folioione  objected  to  this  proposi- 
tion, as  lodging aneiMHinous  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrate.  The  House  ought 
to  pause  before  they  armed  a  magistrate 
with  the  power  of  fining  to  the  amount  of 
from  20/.  to  20,000/.  according  to  bis  view 
of  the  ofienoe.  He  approved  the  clause 
as  broQght  in  bv  his  bon.  and  learned 
friend,  or  if  he  haa  an  v  objection  to  the  bill, 
it  was  because  it  did  not  go  the  length 
of  repealing  theS9th  of  the  kins  altogether. 
His  hon.  and  learned  iViend  had  very 
properly  adverted  to  the  history  of  that 
act.  It  was  the  last  of  a  series,  beginning 
with  the  S6th  of  the  king,  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Gagging  Bill. 
That  the  act  wte  passed  for  a  temporary 
purpose  appeared  evidently  from  the  pre* 
amble,  and  why  should  it  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  occasion  ?  This  power  might 
perhaps  afibrd  some  relief  to  the  printers; 
out  it  was  dangerous  to  allow  it  to  exist. 
The  best  plan  would  bo  to  repeal  the  act 
*  altogether. 

The  AtioTMy  General  observed,  that 
printers  could  not  but  be  perfectly  aware 
of  the  law.  They  were  reading  men,  and 
therefore  without  excuse  if  they  violated 
the  act.  But  in  cases  of  inadvertency  and 
honest  intention,  the  magistrate  would 
have  the  power  of  mitigating  the  penalties. 
There  might  be  such  cases  certainly,  and 
therefore  he^ould  further  propose,  that  the 
magistrates  should  be  empowered  to  miti* 
gate  the  penalty  to  not  less  than  10/.  over 
and  above  the  reasonable  costs  of  the 
prosecution. 

Sir  Somue/  J2ofiit/(y understood  the  provi- 
sion proposed  to  be  substituted  for  the 
claaae  under  consideration  to  be  this,  that 
the  magistrate  might  still  if  be  pleased,  im- 


posethe  fliH  penalty  for  every  copy;  If  this 
was  the  meaning,  he  must  say>  that  tho 
proposal  was  extremely  objectionable. 
To  say  nothing  of  cases  of  inadvertency, 
suppose  one  of  the  worst  description; 
where  criminal  intention  was  unquestiona- 
ble, was  it.  to  be  the  law  of  tdis  country 
that  a  magistrate  might  in  a  summary  man* 
ner*  afrhis  disc^tion,  impose  penalties  on 
a  subject  to  the  anoont  of  29,000/.  ?  This 
was  a  sum  which  no  Court  would  think  ^ 
of  imposing  even  for  .a  libel  after  convic-  ^ 
tion  by  a  jury.  A  positive  law  made  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  libel  was  to 
leave  it  in  the  power  of  a  single  magis- 
trate to  exact  this  enormous  penalty.* 
Printers,  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
said,  were  reading  men,  and  therefore^ 
inexcoaable  if  they  violated  the  law.  But 
this  law  had  been  violated  even  by  those 
particularly  conversant  with  the  law. 
Masters  in  Chancery  had  inadvertently 
issued  printed  warrants  for  auendance 
without  a  priator^s  name,  and  had  been 
indemnified  by  act  of  parliament.  Per- 
sons of  the  purest  intentrons  were  liable  to 
these  penalties.  The  law  punished  indis- 
criminately the  criminal  and  the  inadver* 
tent  Nay,  it  bore  particularly  haid  upon 
the  honest  and  unwary.  They  attempted 
no  concealment— while  it  ihight  be  diffi- 
cult, perhaps,  to  get  hold  of  the  criminal 
atad  to  levy  the  penalty  from  him.  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  the  pro- 
position v^as  very  objectionable.  Why 
should  the  most  honourable  and  useful  busi* 
ness  of  printing  besabjected  to  such  severe- 
restraims?  There  were  none  such  till  of 
hite ;  from  the  period  ofthe  Revolution  and 
the  esteblishment  of  king  William  on  the 
throne,  times  which  had  been  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  best  of  the  constitution. 
On  a  particular  emergency;  extraordinary 
restraints  might  property  be  imposed. 
The  cause  was  temporary;  the  effect 
unfortunately  was  permanent.  If  bis  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  proposed  to  repeal 
the  act  of  the  S9th  entirely,  he  would  have 
decidedly  supported  him. 

Mr.  lAckhm  agreed  with  the  noble  lord 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  and  dange- 
rous to  leave  to  the  magistrate  the  power 
of  convicting  in  penalties  to  an  unlimited 
extent.  It  would  be  taking  from  juries 
the  right  of  determining  on  libels  of  any 
description,  and  *  giving  that  right  to  the 
justices  and  to  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions. 
To  this  he  could  never  consent.  Deter- 
mined eneirty  as  he  was  to  the  liceniioas- 
nesa  of  the  p'lcssj  he  could  never  agree  to 
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FMt  locb  a  power  in  the  biuids  of  iht 
mftgisUate  tBd  the  ooort  of  quarter  aes* 
rioiU.  The  #nhr  «09ieciioB  wbioh  ^o^- 
gepled  itatlf  to  hk  mind  wm  «o  limit  the 
fOfUmi  of  the  penalty  ia  which  ^e.mi^- 
tmte  ahflnld  be  .empesMred  to  oonvict. 
Ferhaftf  lOU/.  migla  he  fiiond  apreper  1L> 
mitelifQ* 

Mr.  Mmrtm  hfgged  the  Committee  to 
aoniidfrvrhat  muM  he  the  effect  «f  eU 
lairing  the.exeeu^e  penaltiei  whioh  tiic 
premnt  aet  permitted.  The  pemU^m  did 
net  heh>Bg  wfaolif  to  the  qr^wQ.  A 
moiety  wok  to  the  informer*  Iltbecefere 
the  crown  were  dispflMdto  Mmit  its  there 
of  tbete  peoaltiet,  a  common  informer 
«Ught:iiM  for  hifljproportion^and  this  woold 
operate  as  a  perpetaal  unpriflonnient  on 
Ibe  party  ofiendiog.  Now,  it  ^was  wei) 
known  that  in  eama  of  libel  the  term  of 
imprisemnentadjadged  by  the  eourt  of 
King's  BenchfStldem  exceeded  two  years. 
I^tilbe  Qammittee  recollect  the  time  and 
^iifcomstanoes  qiider  which  the  existing 
net  pasmd.  Its  object  was  to  prerent  the 
gratnitous  distribution  of  papers  of  a 
leditioQs  Aendepcy,  by  certain  aoqieties, 
whieh  were  ennmerated  in  the  aet.  Those 
^cietieahad  oeasad  to  exist ;  the  evil  M 
be.apffehended  mosttbefefovefaare  ceased 
toexual;  aod  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover 
on  whatfrinctple  the  continuance  of  such 
eeyeve  enantments  could  be  maintained. 
If  oootinaed  at  all,  the  extent  of  the 
penalty  sboald  .be  limited.  What  he  was 
ansioM  to  ettablisb,  watt  that  the  oflfending 
jml'V  should  be  sued  for  only  one  .penalty, 
if.  tbe^  single  penalty  at  present  enacted 
were,  intomaient,  let  it  be  increased.  AU 
theegh  be  ebcmld  conseat  reluctantly*  yet 
he  would  agree  even  to  the  exieot  of  the 
penalty  being  made  ^(X)/.  leaving  to  the 
magMtratei  the  diw;retioo  of  mitigating  it 
to  5in  He  would  also  propose  that  it 
sbonld  not  be  in  the  power  of  an  informer, 
nnder  any  circumstances,  if  the  magistrates 
were  so  ill  adrised  as  to  levy  the  extent 
of  the  penalty,  to  prevent  the  crown,  if  it 
thought  proper,  from  remitting  the  whole. 
He  adverted  to  many  cases  in  which  the 
law  might  be,  and  indeed  had  been,  in- 
advertently violated ;  and  particularly  in- 
stanced one  of  ap  honourable  member,  a 
merchant  of  extensive  dealings^  who  for 
many  years  hacl  igoorantly  violated  the 
law  in  printing  his  bills  of  lading,  &c« ; 
and  another  of  an  hon.  member,  who  when 
a  candidate  for  the  East  India  direction 
had  violated  the  law  in  a  similar  manner 
in  his  addreiflei  to  the  proprietors  of  £|b4 
9 
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India  S^ki  Would  H  ^e  advisable  ^p 
have  to  magistrates  the  power  {^i  levying 
oopersens  4P circnmst^pced,  or  indeed  on 
pevepns  otherwise  circomatanced,  tbeenor^ 
mo^^  ^eii,  whtcb#  bor  the  existiiig  act 
tbl^  bad  iucnrred  ? 

The  4itQimy  Gctmal,  in  ovde  r  to  fihew 
hnw  vrilling  be  was  to  go  along  with  ihis 
bpQf  and  learp^.friend  ast%  a»lv»  i^ould^ 
prop(>^  th^t  the  magiiMrate  «biiyld,  in  ne 
caiei  hA^e  (be  power  pf  impofsing  ii»nre 
tbap  2$j)9naUia#^  ^Ql,  oeipely  ^uo/« 

JVIr.  ^fri^iexfipnc  .approved  pf.the  a^endp 
meat,  observing,  tk%i  tbia  was  apt  the 
9fAy  wa^  of  ppf>i$bing  libel. 

Mr.  Martin  apd  the  Attorney  General 
nextagseed,  that  the  i^iagUtrate  jhoold  be 
allowed  Ao  miljg^te  tp  $i, ;.  that  an  appofi) 
to  the  quarter  sessiv^s  might  be  ejatered 
within  io  days  from  the  time  pf  the  i)on- 
vioticin;  and  that  iiiiK  days  iif^ioaebe^ 
be  Kiven  to  ^he  proaecptor. 

Tbo  Hpuse  having  resumed,  the  B«port 
was  ordered  to  be  broiigbt  oniirloaday, 

FoEEi^.N  MiNisTsaa'  PeaMo^a  Bit-u] 
Mr.  Lf^  moved  the  third  r^adi»g>of  this 
Bill. 

I/>rd  FrfuicU  OsboTfi^  felt  it. his  duty  to 
express  .bi^  decided  di^f^pprobation  ef  •  the 
Bill.  No  claims  whatever  had  been  nrged 
which  thu9  required  the  interference  of 
parlijiment.  Npt  94  hours  bad  elapsed 
since  that  House  refused  to  go  into  a  Com* 
mittee  to  consider  the  .cJai/ns  of  the 
o(ficjBrs*of  pur  brave  army ;  und  itbe  mej»ey 
which  they  bad  refused  to,  thp  claims  of 
tbese.gallant  m?n, they. wave  j)pw  called 
upon  to  yote  .to  individuals  who  bad  ad* 
vanced  qo  .claim  wba^ver.  He  trusted 
that  tbe  House  wopld  pau&e  before  they 
agcedi^  to  a  me^P^e  of  tbi.9  d^cripti$m  ; 
and  he  would  therefore  move  as  an  aoM^d* 
ment.  That  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time 
that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Morris  said  the  noble  )/)rd  bad 
dealt  ia  general  statements  only.  He 
wished  be  could  have  coiydescended  to 
state  in  what  way  the  claims  of. individpals 
copld  be  brought  before  the  House.  The 
pre)»ent  Bill  merely  r€8tor4£d  to  the  crown 
a  part  of  its  prerogative,  of  which  it  wae 
deprived  by  the  act  of  Ia»t  session.  The 
B^lutien  of  the  Committee  on  wbicU 
that  act  V9i^%  founded,  v^s  materially  dcf 
parted  from.  The  Resolution  proposed 
the .  nature  of  the  service  as  the  basis  of 
the  peniiion ;  but  the  act  put  all  services 
of  whatever  nature  on  the  same  footing  of 
ten  yean.    X  foreign  AmhaMadar'a  re* 
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tra|lifmii  wnrtcewM  not^wayt  voUin- 
tary,  b«t  frequently  depeaded  on  political 
^eidento  beyond  his  controol ;  and  on  bis 
f«nirn  be  was  oui.off  from  the  professional 
eoorces  of  sobsistence,  which  he  probably 
relinquished  for  his  fiitaation.  It  was  ex-* 
tremety  bardj  therefore*  that  the  crown 
ahoeld  be  precluded  from  taking  his  case 
into  consideration.  .He  hoped  it  would 
Aot  be  imputed  to  him  that  his  sentiments 
on  the  present  occasion  were  in  any  way 
inflnenced  by  the  consideration  that  an 
ken.  relation  of  his  (Mr.  Erskine)  might 
soon  perhaps  have  occasion  to  present 
kimself  before  the  House  on  account  of  his 
■enrices  in  such  a  situation*  He  still  con* 
tinned  of  the  same  opinion  which  he  main* 
tained  when  he  voted  for  the  Resolutions. 
Mr.  Bankei  observed,  that  the  House 
liad  no  sooner  passed  the  fini  measure  of 
reform,  which  was  fonnded  on  the  report 
of  their  Committee  on  that  subject,  than 
tfa^y  were  required  to  repeal  it.  Never- 
tbeless»  if  that  measure  could  be  proved 
unjust,  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  That  was 
the  point  which  he  wifshed  to  examine. 
Unquestionably  there  were  precedents  for 
the  meamre  which  it  was  proposed  to  re- 
•cind.  Those  who  recoiiected,  with  him, 
the  parliamentary  occurrences  of  178S« 
would  remember  that  a  Bill  was  then 
brought  in  for  the  regulation  of  the  offices 
•f  the  exchequer,  and  for  the  reduction  of 
the  emolument  of  the  Tellers.  When  that 
Btit  came  from  the  Committee,  there  was 
m  clause  in  it,  proving  that  it  should  not 
operate  against  a  grant  in  reversion  by  his 
Majesty  to  lord  Thurlow^  of  a  Tbilersbip 
of  the  Exchequer.  To  this  clause  the 
House  disagreed,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
traordinary exertions  of  a  great  lawyer 
(lord  Kenyoo),  who  then  advocated  the 
rights  of  individuals  as  other  lawyers  now 
ndvocated  them ;  and,  as  he  thought,  with 
too  much  eagerness.  On  a  division  upon 
this  clause,  the  number  in  favour  of  it  was 
4^ ;  that  against  it  57. — He  would  repeat 
what  he  bad  stated  on  a  former  stage  of 
this  Bill ;  namely,  that  if  parliament  took 
one  step  in  the  repeal  of  the  principle  of 
the  act  pasiied  last  session,  they  must  take 
many  more  steps.  There  were,  many 
persons  afitscted  by  that  act,  whose  claims 
were  moch  stronger  than  those  of  the  di- 

elomatic  individuals  to  whom  the  pending 
ill  applied.  For  instance,  previous  to 
the  act  of  last  session,  the  Old  Stores 
were  vested  in  the  efown,  which  had 
power  to  gra^t  pensions  to  various  public 
officers  on  it.  That  act  (very  wisely  in 
(VOL.  XIX.) 


bis  opinion)  deprived  the  crown  of  that 
power..  All,  therefore,  who  had  what 
might  be  called  ah  expectant  right  under 
the  formeir .  practice^  possessed  a  better 
claim  on  the  House  than  the  individuala 
whose  case  was  under  consideration.  But 
a  still  stronger  circumstance  existed: 
there  were  individuals  who  had  been  de« 
prived  by  the  act  of  last  session,  of  the 
expectation  of  emoluments  to  which  they 
had  a  title  under  two  former  acts  of  par* 
liament.  3y  the  act  of  ther  40th  of  the 
King,  c.  36,  and  by  an  act  passed  only 
two  weeks  before  the  act  of  last  sesrioD» 
founded  on  the  Report  of  the  Finaneo 
Committee,  the  crown  was  empowered  lo 
grant  allowances  to  certain  Officers  of  the 
Excise  in  England  and  Scotland;  itwaa 
empowered  to  grant  those  who  had  served 
ten  years,  three  fourths  of  their  salaries. 
By  the  act  of  last  session,  these  allowancea 
were  reduced  to  one  half  of  the  salaries  (rf 
these  officers.  Had  not  the  individuala 
thus  aftcted,  therefore,  ten  limet  greater 
right,  to  complain,  than  the  diplomatic 
individuals  who  were  the  objecu  of  tho 
proposed  measure  ?  Did  any  one  suppose 
from  this  reasoning  that  he  entertained 
any  wish  of  opening  again  the  act  of  latt 
lession  ?  Far  from  it.  By  that  act  a  pro* 
per  system  of  superannuation  had  been 
established;  and  the  relaxed  habit  in 
which  government  had  previously  indulg- 
ed on  that  subject,  was  corrected.  The 
act  of  last  session  had  passed  with  the  ge* 
neral  approbation  of  the  country ;  and  it 
was  not  to  be  disturbed,  because  a  claim 
was  made  for  two  or  three  individuals, 
who,  be  had  shewn,  had  not  suffered  by  it 
so  extensirely  as  many  others.  Besidei^ 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill  asserted,  that  all 
they  wanted  was  to  put  these  gentlemen 
in  the  sittiation  in  which  they  were  before 
the  act  of  last  session.  Now  that  was  im* 
possible.  To  agree  to  the  propoaed  Bifl, 
would  he  to  give  to  the  claims  of  the  fo^ 
reign  ministers  a  sanction  which  they 
never  before  enjoyed. 

The  ChanceUor  qfthe  Erchequtr  contend* 
ed,  that  whatever  might  bis  the  merits  of 
the  Bill  before  the  House,  it  would  not 
afibrd  such  a  dangerous  precedent  as  was 
apprehended  by  his  bon.  friend.  Witli 
renpect  to  the  operation  of  the  act  of  last 
session,  on  those  individuals  who  bad  ex- 
pectances on  the  fund  of  Old  Stores,  jm 
did  not  believe  that  the  previous  practice 
of  government  had  been  such  as  to  in- 
duce any  of  those  individuals  to  imagine, 
that   they   had  n  claim  on  that  ftind 
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to  a  greater  extent  than  that'  which  re- 
mained after,  the  ps^sing  of  the  act.  And 
a»  to  the  Excise  Officers,  of  whom  his 
hon.  friend  said,  that. the  act  of  last  session 
had  deprived  them  of  expectant  rights 
▼ested  in  them  by  two  former  acts,  the  fact 
was,  that  in  some  respects  the  claims  were 
increaHed  by*  the  last  act ;  for  it  was  pro- 
vided by  it  that,  after  a  certain  age,  not 
three  fourths  merely,  but  the  whole  of  bis 
salary  should  be  allowed  to  an  officer.  It 
was  obvious  also  that  the  number,  who 
had  the  slightest  shadow  of  justice  for 
complaint,  must  be  confined  to  those  who 
entered  as  clerks  in  that  department  of 
the  public  service  during  the  short  period, 
a  twelvemonth,  between  the  passing  of  the 
iirst  of  the  acts  alluded  to  by  his  honour- 
able friend,  and  the  passing  of  the  act 
founded  on  the  Report  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Nothing  could  be  more  clear 
than  that  those  who  had  entered  the  ser- 
vice before  that  period  were  not  at  all  en- 
titled to  complain  of  disappointed  expec- 
tations. 

The  House  then  divided — 

For  the  Amendment  .............  23 

Against  it 50 

Majority .^27 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

Case  of  De  Yonce  for  selling  Gui- 
NEAs.l  On  the  order  of  the  day  being 
read  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply, 

Lord  Folkestone  rose.  He  wished,  be- 
fore the  House  resolved  itself  into  the 
Committee,  to  call  their  attention  to  a 
subject  which  had  already  been  mention- 
ed by  him  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of 
the  session,  but  on  which  he  had  received 
no  satisfactory  information.  He  alluded 
to  the  case  of  a  person  convicted  .some 
time  ago  of  selling  guineas — a  Mr.  De 
Yonge.  This  circumstance  took  place 
during  the  last  session  of  parliament.  The 
question,  however,  had  not  been  finally 
decided^  upon ;  a  point  being  reserved  to 
be  argued  in  the  Exchequer  Chambers. 
Early  in  the  present  session,  he  had  in- 
quired of  the  Attorney  General  whether 
any  further  proceedings  were  likely  to 
take  place  ?  To  this  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral had  replied,  that  he  was  ready  to 
argue  the  case  whenever  called  upon  by 
the  judges  to  do  so:  but  as  he  had  not 
been  so  called  upon,  he  wished  now  to 
give  notice,  that  if  the  point  was  not  de- 
cided  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  term. 


it  was  his  intention  to  institute  some  pro« 
ceeding  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  wish 
to  dwell  on  the  peculiar  hardship  of  the 
case ;  but  he  could  not  help  observing, 
that  this  man,  who  had  no  friends,  bad 
been  selected  as  the  subject  of  a  prosecu* 
tion  for  that  which  almost  every  banker 
and  principal  tradesman  had  been  guilty 
of  for  years.  He  had  been  convicted  on 
an  old  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  reigo 
of  Edward  6.  He  could  hare  wished  to 
have'  entered  more  at  large  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  have  argued  on  the  nature  of 
the  provisions  of  that  act,  to  ascertain  if 
they  were  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
reach  such  a  case.  He  repeated,  it  was 
his.  intention  to  give  notice,  that  if  the 
case  was  not  likely  to  be  argued  in  the 
ensuing  term,  he  should  make  a  specific 
motion  on  the  subject,  oo^  merely  with  a 
view  to  the  hardship  of  the  case^  bat  in 
order  to  propose  an  alteration  of  the  law, 
or  perhaps  a  repeal  of  the  act  under ,which 
Mr.  De  Yonge  had  been  convicted. 

1'he  Attorney  General  thought  those  who 
had  heard  the  noble  lord  must  be  led  te 
imagine  that  some  improper  delay  had 
taken  place.  When  the  question  was  pot 
to  him  by  the  noble  lord  some  time*  ago, 
the  courts  were  not  sitting.  It  being  sub- 
sequent to  the  last  term,  he  had  then  re- 
plied, that  the  case  remained  to  be  argued, 
and  that  ho  was  ready  to  argue  it  when 
called  upon.  He  wished  it  to  be  observed, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  have  been 
argued  between  that  time  and  this, there  hav- 
ing been  no  opportunity  since ;  the  one 
term  beingended  when  the  question  was  put, 
and  the  next  not  begun  when  the  subject 
w;as  again  brought  forward.  He  was  not 
aware  the  prosecution  .had  becip  ^''^PP^* 
and  expected  the  point  reserved  would 
be  argued  in  the  ensuing  term.  While  on 
his  legs,  the  House  would  peihops  allow 
him  to  reply  to  a  charge  preferred  against 
him  some  time  before  by  the  noble  lord, 
for  dropping  a  prosecution  againjtt  a  Mr. 
Collier  for  printing  a  libel.  He  had  now 
the  satisfaction  of  saying — satisfaction  for 
himself,  as  it  enabled  him  to  repel  the 
charge — that  he  had  heard  the  next  day, 
that  Mr.  Collier  had  been  tried  at  Lan- 
cashire and  convicted. 

Lord  Folkestone  observed  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  learned  gent,  was  irrelevant; 
and  was  proceeding  to  offer  some  further 
remarks,  when 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  apoke  to 
order.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
noble  lord  complaia  t)uit  the  statement  of 
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\m  learned  friknd  was  irrelevant,  when  the 
Wboie  of  what  had  ialten  from  him  was 
completely  80«  and  when  he  was  proceed- 
ing lo  Apeak  a  second  time»  though  he  had 
no  right  to  a  reply. 

Lord  Folkeupne  insisted  that  his  con« 
4uct  was  perfectly  regular. 

The  Speaker  remarked  that  the  noble 
lord  had  a  right  to  ask  a  question,  but  not 
to  make  a  second  speech. 

A  motion  was  then  made.  That  the  Es- 
timates of  the  Store- keeper-General's  de- 
partment should  'be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply.  On  the  question  being 
pot. 

Lord  Folkestone  said  he  had  a  right  mow 
UK  say  what  the  right  hon.  gent,  had  re- 
fused lo  let  him  say  before  on  the  former 
question.  * 

The  ^JpeoAer  requested  the  noble  lord  to 
sit  down,  it  was  not  regular  for  a  mem- 
ber so  to  rise.  The  House  was  to  decide, 
wliether  or  not  its  laws  should  be  neg- 
lected. 

Mr.  Wkubread  thought  it  wis  not  the 
law  of  the  House,  it  at  least  had  been  the 
practice^  as  be  had  instanced  on  one  or 
two  occasions.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  noble  lord  was  entitled  to  such 
an  indulgence  from  the  practice  of  the 
House.  He  meant  no  disrespect  to  the 
Speaker,  but  left  it  to  him  and  to  the  House 
to  decide. 

The  Speaker  replied,  the  rule  of  the 
H6nse  was  one  thing;  its  indulgence  ano- 
ther. If  it  was  their  pleasure*  they 
coald  then  indulge  the  noble  lord.  In 
some  instances  such  indulgence  might 
be  more  inconvenient  than  at  others. 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  very 
sorry  the  noble  lord  should  be  refused  an 
opportunity  of  replying  to  any  thing  he 
had  said. 

Lord  Folkestone  did  not  intend  to  detain 
the  House.  The  Attorney  General  had 
said*  that  he  had  charged  him  with  having 
dropped  the  prosecution  instituted  against 
Mr.  Collier,  and  had  seemed  to  triumph 
over  him  on.  the  occasion.  The  noble 
lord  denied  ever  having  preferred  such  a 
charge. 

The  Auomey  General  assured  the  noble 
lordjtbat  if,  on  a  former  occasion,  be 
(lord'F.)  had  corrected  the  misappre- 
hension on' his  part,  he  (the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral) would  not  have  brought  forward  the 
subject  on  the  present  occasion;  but  as 
he  did  not  correct  hiqn  when  he  mentioned 
the  circam^tance  before*  he  had  no  idea 
that  he  had  oiifonderstood  the  noble  lord. 
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,  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee.] 
Mr.  Homer  stated,  that  having  understood 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Abercromby)  had  given  a  notice  in  his 
absence  of  his  intention  on  that  day  to  fix 
the  period  and  declare  the  mode  in  which 
he  proposed  lo  bring  forward  this  discus- 
sion, he  now  rose  to  state  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  moAt  expedient  course 
of  proceeding.  In  the  first  place,  as  to 
the  mode,  it  had  been  his  earlier  intention 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act. 
He  found  since,  on  consulting  with  some 
gentlemen,  to  whose  experience  of  par* 
liamentary  business  he  was  bound  to  pay 
the  greatest  deference,  that  .the  most  ad- 
visable mode  would  be  to  submit  some 
previous  Resolutions*,  expressive  of  -the 
general  opinion  of  the  House  on  the  ques- 
tion at. issue,  and.which  Resolutions  might 
lay  a  foundation  for  a  subsequent  aud 
more  conclusive  series  of  measure;^*  He 
apprehended  that  this  would  be  done  in 
the  best  manner  in  9  committee  of  .the 
whole  House  ;  and  if  the  right  hon.  gent, 
opposite  should  entertain  a  similar  opinion, 
he  was  desirous  of  making  it  immediately 
an  order  of  the  day,  that  the  House  should 
go  into  a  commiMee  for  this  purpose  on 
Monday  the  2Qth  of  April,  if  there 
should  be  any  objection  to  this  suggestion, 
he  begged  that  he  might  now  be  considered 
as  giving  a  general  notice  6n  the  subject 
of  his  intention  to  bring  on  the  discussion 
very  soon  after  the  recess.  As  to  the 
consideration  of  time,  he  was  extremely 
sorry  that  a  delay  of  such  duration  bad 
taken  place  ;  but  he  trusted  that  when  the 
nature  of  the  business  in  which  parlia- 
ment at  its  first  assembling,  had  been  en- 
gaged, was  remembered ;  and  the  neces- 
sity he  was  under  of  attending  his  pro- 
fessional avocations  in  the  country,  he 
should  stand  acquitted  of  blame.—- Indeed 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  inter- 
val which  had  thus  been  sufiered  to  elapse 
would  be  far  from  proving  productive  of 
any  injurious  consequences  to  the  discus- 
sion. It  had  been  alledged,  that  the  causes 
of  the  present  condition  of  our  paper  cur- 
rency were  quite  of  a  temporary  nature,  and 
it  might  therefore  be  well  to  allow  the  force 
of  thia  argument  to  be  fairly  tried.  He 
had  hoped  for  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing the  question  on  some  day  before  the 
recess,  but  as  the  present  was  certainly  too 
late  an  hour,  and  there  was  no  clear  day 
before  the  holidays,  he  would  propose,  >f 
the'  poarsehe  h»A  suggeBted  was  approved^ 
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to  movi*  '•  That  the  Report  of  the  Ballion 
Committee  be  referred  to  a  Comniittee  of 
the  whole  House  on  Monday  the  29tb  of 
April/* 

Mr.  Rote  obsenred,  that  be  felt  no  ob- 
jection to  the  mode  proposed  by  the  hon. 
gent.  coniiderin§r»  as  he  did,  that  the  qnes- 
iion  ought  to  be  discussed  in  a  Committee ; 
bvt>  at  the  same  time,  he  must  remark, 
that  in  his  opinion*  there  bad  been  a 
great  and  onnecessary  delay  in  bringing 
A^rward  this  tnotion.  He  kne#  that  it 
would  not  have  been  regular  in  any 
member  <3^  the  House  to  Uke  the  matUr 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member,  who  had  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  Bullion  Committee.  Parliament  had 
however,  been  sitting  between  nine  and 
ten  weeks,  and  this  was  the  first  intimation 
which  the  learned  gent,  bad  given  of  bring- 
ing that  Report  under  consideration.  He 
had,  indeed,  before  given  notice  of  a  vpe* 
Offic  motion,  but  this  he  had  thought 
proper  to  abandon.  The  Report  had  been 
published  five  months  before  the  session 
of  parliament,  and  two  more  had  since 
passed,  during  all  which  time  it  had  ex- 
cited a  deep  interest,  and  had  been  the 
subject  of  very  general  discussion,  and  at 
length  the  hon.  and  learned  gent,  had 
named  a  distant  day,  which  would  likewise 
most  probably  be'  an  inconvenient  one, 
•nd  one  on  which  a  full  attendance  could 
hardly  be  expected. 

Mr*  Honur  trusted  that  he  should  be 
excused  tn  rising  a  second  time,  wtien  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  himself 
f^om  imputations,  the  application  of  which, 
if  just,  he  shoald  greatly  deplore.  Was 
lie  really  deserving  of  blame  for  not 
bringing  on  such  a  discussion  at  so  late  an 
iroor  as  ten  o'clock  at  night  ?  (No,  no, 
firom  the  Treasury  Bench  !) — If  such  an 
accusation  was  disclaimed,  wab  it  meant 
tb  insinuate  that  he  was  not  prepared  for 
the  consideration  of  the  question  on  an* 
«»rlier  day,  than  that  which  he  had  nam* 
eti  >  He  assured  the  rtght  hon.  gent,  that 
fae  was  perfectly  re^dy  to  enter  on  the 
^sGussion  either  on  M<Mday  next,  or  even 
ih^t  night»  if  k  shouldbe  deemed  desirable 
by  the  House.  As'to  the  general  charge 
of  delay,  how  did  it  apply  ?  The!Report 
was  published  in  August,  and  parliament 
asiembled  under  peculiar  circumstances 
a6me  time  before  Christmas.  When  those 
cireonfstances  were  recollected  ho'dM 
not  believe  that  any  hoir.  member  coald 
candidly  attribute  to  him  any  unfoeceMury 
<»rwiiA(|jNrociMliiiatiM.    iWrighlhoAi 
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geoiU  had  indeed  himself  moved,  at  a  goih 
siderably  subsequent  period,  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  several  voluminous  accounts, 
which  he  considered  necessary  to  the  el«« 
cidation  of  the  question.  He  (Mr.  Horner), 
had,  in  consequence  of  those  motions,  re- 
quired some  time  properly  to  understand^ 
the  nature  and  bearings  of  those  accounts, 
at  least  to  diving  what  possible  connection 
they  had  with  the  object  in  view.  He' 
had  not  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  in  town 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  his  wish  in  now* 
naming  the  2yth  of  April,  was  that  the' 
order  should  be  some  time  on  the  book, 
in  order  that  the  House  should  have  full 
notice,  and  come  properly  prepared  forthe 
discussion.  He  appealed,  therefore,  to  the' 
candour  of  the  House,  and  to  its  justice*  he- 
would  not  say  to  its  indulgence,  which  at' 
other  times  he  might  have  had  occasion  to 
claim,  whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
censure  was  not  unfounded.  Did  the  right 
hon.  gent,  believe  that  any  such  material' 
alteration  had  taken  place,  or  that  the* 
question  presented  itself  in  so  new  a  shape 
and  so  dinerent  from  that  which  it  had  first 
assumed,  as  to  inspire  him  with  any  addi«' 
tional  confidence  or  sentiment  of  triu.nph  T 
Did  he  indeed  believe  that  recent  circnm* 
stances  bad  so  changed  ^he  state  of  the 
question,  as  to  induce  on  his  part  or  on 
that  ofiiis  hon.  friends  any  desire  tore-' 
cede  from  their  former  opinions  ?  Was 
the  late  proceeding  of  the  Bank  calculated 
to  procure  frum  him  a  surrender  of  (Tis* 
sentiments,  or  to  persuade  him  to  shrink 
from  the  discussion  }  The  impatience  of 
the  right  hon.  gent,  might  easily  be  traced 
to  an  apprehension  that  other  and  similar' 
proceedings  were  about  to  follow,  which 
would  perhaps  be  much  facilitated  by 
previously  dispatching  the  Report  of  the' 
Bullion  Committee.  It  would  have  beeil^ 
convenient,  too,  perhaps,  if  that  discus- 
sion could  have  been  terminated  pi«or  tot 
the  late  operation  of  the  Bank.  Satisfied* 
he  was  that  upon  the  event  of  that  di^' 
cussion  depended  the  recurrence  of  s»< 
milar  proceedings,  and  the  consequent  in^* 
crease  of  all  the*  mischief  and 'cals«aity  io^' 
volved  in  it. 

The  Chanedhr  ^  thi  EMe^mr  tM^ 
that  he  shoeld  not  object  to  the  odorse 
proposed  by  the  hon.  aiMl  learned'  g^nt^^ 
He  thought  that  it  mi^ht  be  ugefut  tlMl< 
some  interval  should  uke  place  bet«re«tfi 
the  notice  for  the  discussion;  and  tbe-dia** 
cusiion  itselfi  He  btd,  howevelf>  Mpe*' 
rieiieed  a  veVy  strong  setttimettt'of  re|pr«€< 
at  4te4ei%tii  of  tlwMfty  io<fariiglD|^tlit^ 
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Report  wider  parliiiRieatBry  contideratloni 
Tbat  Report  bed,  he-  coilceived,  made  a 
noit  erroneous  aiid  injurioat  impreeuon 
on  the  puMic  miiid,  and  be  thoald  ever 
consider  its  publication  na  a  great  and  ee*> 
rioua  evil,  it  iiad  "very  atnangly  agitated 
thefeelmga  of  tbe  country^  and  he  was 
confident  that  when  it  wasfiifty  consider- 
ed, it  woold  not  be  found  tmha  aapportcd 
bjT  facts. 

Mr.  TMrn^obtervedytbatbia  bom  (riend 
had  been  mitt  oncandidly  and  unjustly 
necosed  of  wishing  to  d«iay  the  discuaaion. 
The  right  hon.  g«ut.  was  certainly  in  more 
baste;  b&  appeared  to  be  very  anxious 
far  the  argument,  bat  to  feel  iiule  care  as 
to  iu  being  ondeistood.  He  knew  not 
whether  this  arose  irom  his  confidence  in 
nambera,  but  the  right  hon,  gent^  who  so 
atrotigly  condemned  the  Report,  sboold 
have  objected  to  the  appointment  .of  the 
Committee,  who  bad  tinly  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  House  in  probing  the  matter 
to  the  bottom.  The  rt^fat  hon.  gent.  seem« 
cd  to  think  that  when  this  House  had  got 
rid  of  the  Report,  no  matter  how,  pnbHC' 
opinion  would  be  per^sctly  settled.  He 
questioned  much  whether  the  mereaotbo- 
rity  of  the  Houae  would  have  the  effect  of 
aeUing  the  queationat  reat.  He  most  how* 
e^rer,  do  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  juatice  to  aay,  that  he  had  not  aopport* 
ed  his  right  hon«  friend  (Mr.  Rose)  in  his 
attack  on  the  hon.  chairman  of  the  Bullion 
Committee.  But  he  was  quite  as  sanguine 
in  bia  anttcipationa  of  success,  and  ap« 
peared  to  beelated  at  tbe  prospect  of  this 
tremendoua  dtscuaaion,  and  a  gloriooa 
▼ictory  on  the  20th  of  April.  The  ri^ht 
hon.  gent,  hud  cprtainly  not  been  inactive 
in  circulating  bfs  own  opinions  on  the 
Bobject,  or  in  hia  endeavours  to  counteract 
tbe  impresiioD  which  the  Report  oft  he  Com* 
mittee  might  h«vu  made.  Before  he  aal 
down  he-could  not  avoid  aaying,  that  the 
Houae  and  the  country  were  greatly  indabt- 
ed'  to  hIa  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Homer)  for  the  unremitting  attention  he  had 
paid  to  a  subject  which,  in  iu  importance  to 
tbe  intereata  of  thia  country,  exceeded 
any  which  hia  parliamentary  experienee 
brought  to  hia  recollection. 

T^  motion  waa  then  i^eed  to. 

CoMMXftOIAL  SltCOtJMTa  OF  TBB  BaUK 

d*  EnoLAiiD.j  Mr.  Hutkiuon  observed^ 
that  if  the  principle  assumed  in  the  Report 
cf  the  Bullion  Committee,  namely,  thit 
the?  depteoiaeion  of  our*  currency  moat  be 
trifidbf  ttevehrtive  tAm  of  gold'SUNltii* 


ver,  wte  just,  it  waa  manifest  that  a  depre^ 
ciation  bad  taken  place,  and  this  depre^ 
ciation  cooM  only  arise  from  an  exceaa  tis 
the  iasoes  of  the  Bank.  The  directors  had/ 
however,  denied  the  posaibility  of  any* 
such  exceaa,  becauae  their  advaneea-wersf 
made  only  on  good  hi  11a  or  aufiicientmer^* 
cantile  secoriiiea.  This  waa  the>  opi«« 
nion  on  which  those  gentlemen  contended/  « 
that  there  could  not  be  any  excess  in  the  cir^ 
culatioo  of  ibeh*  notes,  ao  Jong  a«  they<  ad«t 
hered  to  this  regulation.*  It  was  tberefoiw 
necessary^  he  conceived,  under  these  xsiiU 
cumstancea,  thaa  tbe  House  aliouid  be  fur<4* 
nbbed  with  an  account  of  the  actuak 
amount  of  the  Diacounta  of  the  Bank,  ia| 
order  fairly  to  try  the  jualnesa  of  their  owm 
principle,  it  waa  most  important  thatthm 
gaeat  principle  by  wliich  the  aflaireof 
ftuoh  a  corporation  aa  tbe  Bank  of  Eng^ 
land  were  conducted  rahould  be  thoroughly^ 
examined.  If  the  hiatory  of  all  the  Bankaof 
diitcount  of  which  he  had  heard,  aliewed^ 
that^  they  had  all  occaaionally*;carrieA> 
their  diacounta  too  far,  immI  that  thia  wn^ 
tbe  great  danger  to  which  such  estabhsh-i 
menu  were  exposed,  even  when  under  thw 
obligation  of  paymg  in, specie,  it  waa  suroi' 
ly  justifiable  in  him  to  assume  tbe  possible 
lity  of  the  Bank  of  £ngland  having  fiiHem  ^ 
into  the  same  error,  under  the^circuaw 
atancea  of  ^iminbhed  reatraint  and  inereaa*'  , 
ed  temptation.'  If  thia  waa  poaait^loi  it  be«< 
came  tbe  Houae  to  aacertain  whether  thia' 
waa  or  waa  not  the  caae^  He  wished  ■  to> 
avoid  entering  into  tbe  general  queatioo,* 
and  confine  himaelf  to  the  laying  a  ground 
for  tho'producthm  of-  the  paper  he  should  < 
move  for.  It  waa  well  known  that  there^ 
bad  lately  been  what  waa  termed  over- 
trading, to  a  very  great  extent,  and  that^ 
among  the  variety  of  recent  commercial^ 
apeculationa  many  had  failed,  and  had : 
thereby  occasioned  much  individual  cala*' 
roity.  It  waa  generally  believed,  thar 
many  of  thoae  apeculationa  originated  m 
the  great  facilitiea  of  diacount  at  the>Bank.« 
There  had  been  numerous  inatancea  of» 
men  riatng  into  audden  affluence  andsplen*^ 
dour^  and  falling  back  into  banfcruptcy' 
and  distress.  This  was  a  departure  from) 
the  true  charader  of*  commerce^  and* 
threatened  alarming  conaequeneeat*  If< 
there  waa  any- visible  or  aoppoaed  connee^ 
tion  between  thtaaiate  of  things-  and'thei^ 
conduct  of  the  Bank,  Waa  net'  that  s^ 
grou^  I  for  inquiry }  Sir  Francis  Barrng;  a^ 
great  practical  authority,  IsmI  saidi  he  <had^ 
known  clerks  who^  with  salatitfrof  ItMi 
ptfr  omiMBi  wurw  tu  the  kMH^MMittalt 
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discounts  to  the  amount  of  five  and  even 
ten  thousand  pounds.  He  might  quote 
tlie  late  lord  Liverpool,  in  support  of  the 
evil  to  be  derived  from  the  creation  of 
factitious  capital ;  but  he  was  aware  this 
would  be  called  the  language  of  theorists, 
of  men  so  very  wild  and  speculative  as  to 
dreaip  that  the  resumption  of  payments  in 
cash  at  the  Bank  would  be  a  measure  of 
expedience.  It  might  be  urged,  that  the 
failure  of  the  late  commercial  speculations 
was  nothing  more  than  a  slight  distemper. 
But  did  not  such  distempers  tend  to  produce 
exhaustion  in  the  body  politic,  and  was 
not  the  drain  of  national  capital  to  be  de- 
plored, withdrawn  from  useful  employ- 
ment, and  lavished  in  prodigs^l  and  unsuc* 
cessfu I  enterprise?  The  paper  he  should 
move  for  had  been  communicated  to  the 
Committee  by  the  Governor  of  the  Bank, 
under  an  injunction  not  to  insert  it  in  the 
Keport,  and  it  had  since  been  published  in 
one  of  the  daify  vehicles  of  intelligence. 
A  person  had  seen  it  on  the  table  of  a  di- 
rector, and  had  surreptitiously  communi- 
cated a  copy.  As  it  was,  however,  already 
before  the  public,  he  apprehended  there 
would  be  the  less  difficulty  in  consenting 
to  the  object  of  his  motion:  It  had  b^en 
urged,  that  such  a  production  would  be 
prejudicijil  to  the  Bank.  -  This  he  could 
not  understand  ;  neither  could  he  believe 
.  that  it  was  any  interference  with  their  pri- 
vate concerns.  Could  that  be  called  a 
private  concern  which  went  to  alter  the 
relative  value  of  every  description  of  pro- 
perty in  alj  its  ^amitiqations  ?  If  he  were 
to  propose  to  enquire  into  the  principles 
which  governed  the  Bank  in  their  particu- 
lar discounts,  that  would  be  an  improper 
interference ;  but  when  he  asked  only  for 
a  scale  of  the  proportion  which  the  whole 
amount  of  discounts  at  one  period  bore  lo 
the  whole  amount  at  another,  he  did  not 
see  what  fair  objection  could  be  mad%. 
Without  this  paper  the  House  would,  in 
his  opinion,  go  after  all  to  the  discussion 
of  the  great  question  in  the  dark.  The 
paper  lately  presented  to  the  House  from 
the  Bank,  by  no  means  answered  the  pur« 
pose  he  had  in  view.  That  paper  contain- 
ed nothing  more  than  an  account  of  the 
sums  advanced  at  different  periods  by  the 
Bank  to  government  on  the  application  of 
the  latter,  ^^ut  it  was  impossible  for  the 
House  to  discover  by  this  what  the  whole 
amount  of  the  government  securities  n^w  in 
the  hands  of  tUe  Bank  might  be,  or  what 
the  number  of  Exchequer  Bills  which  might 
have  been  bought  by  the  latter  in  the 


market.  It  was  essential  to  know,  not  only- 
how  far  they  had  gone  in  accommodating 
individuals,  but  what  limits  |hey  bod  pre- 
scribed to  themselves  in  accommodating  go- 
vernment. He  must  disclaim  entertaining 
what  he  feared  had  been  imputed  to  him» 
any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Bank,  nor 
could  he  think  that  any  such  spirit  was 
evinced  by  a  mere  doubt  of  their  infallibi- 
lity. The  real  enemies  to  the  Bank  were, 
he  was  convinced,  those  who  should  advise 
them  to  resist  this  motion,  or  who  should 
attempt  to  persuade  them  that  power  and 
compulsion  could  ever  supply  the  place  of 
confidence.  The  real  enemies  of  the  Bank 
were  those  who  taught  them  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  paper 
currency  to  merit  the  interposition  of  that 
House,  or  to  require  the  vigilance  of  the 
legislature.  The  hon.  gent,  then,  after 
recapitulating  his  arguments^  and  referring 
to  the  amount  of  individual  sulFering  and 
eictensive  distress,  created  by  a  growing 
depreciation  of  the  circulating  medium^ 
moved,  **  That  there  be  laid  before  this 
House,  a  comparative  scale  of  the  Com- 
mercial Discounts  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
from  the  1st  of  January  1790  to  the  first  of 
January  1811;  distinguishing  each  year." 
Mr.  Manning  begged  to  be  understood, 
in  the  course  of  what  he  should  say  upon 
this  question,  as  having  no  instruction 
whatever  from  the  Court  of  Bank  Direc- 
tors. It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  docu- 
ment moved  for,  would  be  attended  With 
great  inconvenience,  and  ought  not  to  be 
granted,  unless  called  for  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  which  at  present  it  was  not* 
The  only  document  that  could  ^e  said  to 
be  necessary,  was  the  amount  of  the  Bank 
Notes  issued,  and  that  was  laid  before  them 
every  year  since  the  passing  of  the  bill. 
To  give  an  account  ot  the  commercial  dis- 
counts, would  be  an  interference  with  the 
internal  management  of  the  Bank,  and, 
therefore,  should  be  resisted.  He  regretted 
that  his  hon.  frie\)d  had  thought  proper  to 
go  so  much  at  large  into  the  general 
question,  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  the  proper  occasion,  when  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  discuss  it  dis- 
tinctlyi  He  allowed  that  the  principle  of 
cash  payments  should  be  resorted  to  when 
it  was  practicable,  but  this  was  not  the 
period.  His  hon.  friend  had  said  ,that  the 
Directors  would  consider  such  a  proposi- 
tion an  offence  ;  but  he  was  sure  that  they . 
would  always  be  willing  to  return  to  the 
old  system  when  it  could  be  ,done  with 
propriety.  The  motion  waa  unnecesftary. 
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This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  any 
sueb  motion  had  been  made,  and  there* 
fore  he  should  give  it  his  negative. 

Mr.  Horner  wished  in  a  few  words  to 
state  his  reasons  for  agreeing  in  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  gent,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
declined  entering  upon  the  general  sob-^ 
ject,  which  he  confessed  ought  to  be  re* 
served  for  the  pioper  occasion,  and  not 
debated  by  piecemeal.  He  condemned 
the  conduct  of  the  person  who  had  been 
guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  privilege  as  the 
publishing  of  the  document  in  question  ; 
and  thought  the  motion  rested  upon  fair 
grounds.  The  hon.  gent,  had  opposed  it 
by  stating,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
call  for  the  precise  amount  of  the  discounts; 
but  that  was  not  what  the  mption  called 
for  :  it  did  not  demand  t  he  precise  amount^ 
but  merely  a  comparative  and  propor- 
tionate scale.  The  question  then  was, 
whether  it  was  necessary  or  not  ?  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  evidence  which  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  had  given  proved 
the  necessity  of  it.  They  hi^  stated,  that 
it  was  impossible  there  should  be  any  ex- 
cess, the  issues  being  always  regulated  by 
the  discounts.  The  only  way  to  shew  that 
their  doctrine  was  true,  was  to  produce  an 
account  of  the  amount  of  their  issues^  and 
a  scale  of  their  discounts:  and  see  whether 
they  corresponded.  This  was  rendered 
still  more  necessary  from  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  mover,  who  affirmed, 
that  though  the  amount  of  the  discounts 
had  been  reduced,  that  of  the  issues  had 
not.  How  would  the  Bank  of  England 
reconcile  this  with  their  doctrine?  He 
should  certainly  vote  for.  the  motion. 

Mr.  il/orryai/said,  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land having  become  of  late  a  great  state 
engine.  Parliament  had  a  right  to  investi** 
gate  its  alTairs,  if  necessary  to  the  public 
good.  It  has  been  said,  that  not  a  note 
more  was  in  circulation  than  the  good  of 
the  public  required^  but  he  knew  the 
contrary  from  experience.  He  could  state 
instances  of  several  clerks  who  had  failed 
with  notes  in  their  hands,  to  the  amount  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  It  was, 
in  fact,  impossible  to  know  the  state  of 
any  man's  aflairs,  from  the  facility  of  dis- 
count in  the  Bank  of  England.  Excess  of 
f»aper,  like  exct'ss  of  every  thing  else, 
tended  to  iu  depreciation.  The  primafadc 
evidence  Masi  against  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  it  was  f9r  their  bohour  to  give  the 
statement  required.  The  malady  under 
which  ihis  country  laboured,  with  respect 
to  Bank  circulationi  was  one  that  mig;ht  be 


remedied,  if  taken  in  time,  but,  if  neg^ 
lected,  it  would  be  likely  to  end  in  a  con- 
vulsion fatal  both  to  public  and  private  men. 

Mr.  H,  Thornton  approved  of  the  limi- 
tation of  discount  by  the  Bank,  and  de- 
fended its  conduct  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  A.  Baring  thought  that  a  loose  pa- 
ragraph in  the  papers  possessed  no  authen- 
ticity but  what  was  conferred  on  it  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  himself;  and  conceived 
that  no  ground  was  made  out  to  justify  the 
motion. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  said,  that  when  the  Income 
Tax  was  first  brought  in,  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  be  an  injury  to  commercial 
men,  by  obliging  them  to  reveal  their  af- 
fairs; but  this  was  not  admitted  as  a  suf- 
ficient argument  to  counterbalance  the  one 
of  public  advantage  proposed  by  •  the 
measure,  neither  should  the  reluctance  of 
the  Bank  Directors  be  available  in  the 
present  case.  He  had  listened  attentively 
to  the  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Manning),  but  did 
not  hear  any  positive  evil  mentioned  aa 
likely  to  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  the 
motion :  all  that  was  said,  was  that  evil 
would  result ;  but  what  the  evil  would  bey- 
was  left  to  their  own  imaginations.  For 
his  part,  he  did  not  think  that  any  would 
result ;  and  on  that  account,  together  with 
the  reasons  already  urged  by  other  gentle- 
men, he  thought  that  the  House  had  a 
right  to  call  for  the  paper. 

Mr.  Huskisson  in  reply  said,  that  he  was 
still  at  a  loss  to  know  what  objection  could 
be  made  to  the  motion.  He  called  for  the 
document  not  to  create,  but  to  reconcile 
difierences,  by  throwing  additional  light 
on  the  subject  at  issue.  His  hon.  friend 
h^d  complained* that  he  anticipated  the 
discussion  upon  the  great  question  itself : 
all  he  did  was,  to  say  that  there  were  dif- 
ferent opinions,  without  stating  any 
opinion  himself  upon  any  of  the  prints. 
As  to  the  indiscretion  with  which  he  had 
been  charged,  in  alluding  to  the  printed 
document,  it  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  to  dis- 
claim the  transai^tion  for  themselves,  and 
he  was  sure  they  would  be  obliged  to  him 
for  it.  He  had  nothing  more  to  add,  but 
to.express  his  conviction  that  the  docu- 
ment was  necessary,  and  with  that  decla- 
ration he  shouM  leave  it  to  the  House  to 
determine  whether  they  would  grant  it  or 
not. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  there 
appeared  Ayes  23;  Noes  50.— Majority 
against  the  Motion  33. 
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desirable  that  it  sbouM  be  resorted  toes 
9PU«B  OP  I.9WS.       ^  Httic  as  possible.    The  provision  in  fornaer 

Monday,  April  8.  ^'***  burdening  the  counties  with  the  aop- 

port- of  the- families  of  enlisted  men,  and 
substitutes,  was  in  this  Bill  )e£t  out,  it  be* 
ing  deemed  unreasonable,  that  where  men 
were  not  soldiers  by  compnlston,  as  in  the 
case  of  balloted  men»  the  counties  ^ould 
be  burdened  with  the  support  of  their  fa- 
milies. The  burden  would  also  be  lessen* 
ed  by  the  proposed  measure  of  enlisting  a 
proportion  of  hoys. 

The  Earl  ofRonlyn^  agreed  in  the  pro- 
priety of  the  regulation  as  to  the  families 
of  enlisted  men  and  substitutes,  but  wholly 
di£Rpred  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  mode 
proposed  by  the  Bill  of  supplying  the 
wastes  in  the  army.  'His  lordship  entered 
into  a  variety  of  details,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  that  the  Bill»  even  in  the  view  of 
those  who  proposed  it,  could  not  answer  its 
intended  pnrpose.  The  waste  in  the  army 
during  the  years  1^6,  9,  and  10,  had 
bee»«t  the  rate  of  2 1,000  men  each  year, 
the  utmost  B«mberto  be  produced  by  this 
Bill,  and  by  the  intended  bill  of  a  similar 
nature  for  Ireland,  was  10,000  men,  whilst 
the  ordinary  recruiting,  it  appeared  by 
the  returns  of  last  year,  did  ^not  produce 
more  than  9,000  men.  Thus,  then.  ^  the 
whole  number  to  be  produced  was;!  9,000, 
and  the  waste  was  21,000;  so  that  there 
woaid  be  an  annual  deficiency  of  2,000 
men.  The  operation  of  the  Bill,  likewise, 
woald  materially  interfere  with  the  ordi- 
nary  reeroiling.  The  average  sum  given 
for  a  sBbstitnte  tn  the  Militia  was  Sol.  and 
how  could  it  be  expected,  with  these  high 
bounties  in  the  market,  that  the  ordinary 
recruiting  could  be  effective*  with  a 
bounty  of  16  guineas?  The  noble  earl 
warmly  panegyrised  Mr*  Windham's 
plan,  which  increased  the  advantagea  of 
the  sisrvice,  whilst  it  left  the  market  for 
recroitinff  without  competition.  By  this 
plan,  in  the  first  half  year  of  its  operation, 
.  1 1,000  men  were  .produced,  and  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  had  it  been 
allowed  a  longer  existence,  it  woald  have 
produced  recraita  in  a  much  larger  pr<^ 
portion. 

Viscount  Skbnouih  acknowledged  be 
only  gave  his  support  to  the  present 
measure  upon  a  belief  of  its  indispenaible 
necessity^  All  were  agreed  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  op  our  army,  and  he 
saw  no  other  effective  means  of  doing  so, 
except  by  the  present  measure.  He 
affreed  in  the  wisdom^of  Mr.  Wiadham'a 
plan;  bat  denied  that  it ^ad  produced  ibe 


■>  PatNcs.  Rbgsht's  'Msssagb  vblatihg 
TO  PoRTUGM..]  Marquis  WeUesky  pre- 
aented  a  Message  from  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  representing  the  dis* 
tresses  which  in  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Portngal  were  plunged  by  the  savage  bar- 
barities exercised  against  them  by  the 
French  army  in  its  retreat,  and  expressing  a 
destrethat  their  lordships'House  would  con- 
cur in  enabling  him  to  afford  the  soflferers 
speedy  and  effectual  relief. — [For  the 
Message  see  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons^  The'  marq  u  is  then  moved , 
that  his  royal  highness's  Message  be 
taken  into  consideration  to-morrow,  and 
that  the  lords  be  summoned.— Ordered. 

'  Statb  op  thx  King's  Heaith.]  Earl 
GrMoenor  rose  and  asked,  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  ministers  to  lay  before 
the  House  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  her 
Majesty'^  council-,  respecting  the  state  of 
the  King's  health  ? 

The  Earl  of  Lherpool  observed,  that  the 
Report  alluded  to  by  the  noble  earl  was  to 
be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Privy  Coen* 
eil,  and  that  if  the  noble  earl  was  desirous 
to  have  it  before  the  House,  it  was  com- 
petent for  him,  or  any  noble  lord,*  to  moTe 
fyr  its  production.     • 

'.  ThtBAtV of 'GroscenoF  said,  he  should 
sake  a  motion  to  that  effict  to-morrow. 

);Militia  EKLisncaKT  Bill.]    *  On  the 

/  drder  of  the  day    being  retud '  for  the 

commitial  of  the  Militia  i^listmenfe  Bill, 

"The  Earl  €>f  Lwerpooi  briefly  observed 

upon  the  natere  of  the  Bill,  the  object  of 

which  was  to  derive*  a  constant  supply 

fW>m  the  MiHtia  for  the  regular  army, 

urithont  interfering  with  the*  ordinary  re- 

eruttiDg- service.    The  proportion  of  the 

.   Militia  to  be  allowed  annually  to  ^enlist 

amounted  to  "about '^one«eighth,    but  it 

was  by  no  means  impevativo  on  the  go- 

veritment  to  Uke  the  'whole  amount  of  this 

proportion*  but,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound 

diecrettoil.  Only  suck  a  pait  of  it  as  might 

benecetsary  in  aid  of  tl|eOfdinary  recruit* 

ing  to  siippiy  the  waste  in^  the  araiy.>  The 

militia  waa  to  be  reduced  to  its  old  num- 

bery  to  keep  up  which,  enlistment  was  to 

'    be'^Msorteck  to,  'including  a  proportion  of 

.  boyrivom-i4to  17.     Hewaa'anxiouathat 

the  ballot  should  not^be  struck  oat  of  the 

ftetote*book,  bat  at  the  same  time^  it  wm 
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fimmbera  tlated  by  Iris  nobU  friend,  there 
haviog  been,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  an  in- 
timation  given  to  render  eflective  the  in- 
complete second  battalions;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  there  were  1,200  re- 
cruiting parties  out  in  the  country,  in- 
stead of  500,  and  by  which  a  much  larger 
nomber  of  men  than  usual  had  been  pro- 
duced. He  agreed,  however,  that  if  Mr. 
Wiodbacn'a  plan  had  been  allowed  to  ope- 
rate, there  was  every  probability  that  it 
would  have  operated  very  favourably  to 
the  recruiting  service,  and  decidedly  oh- 
jected  to  the  mode  now  adopted,  of  giving 
an  option  of  limited  service,  or  service  for 
life,  conceiving  that  thote  n^ixed  terms  of 
service  had  an  unfavourable  effect  upon 
the  army.  Under  existing  circumstances, 
he  conceived  the  present 'to  be  the  only 
measure  that  could  be  adopted,  nor  could 
he  consent  to  estimate  the  waste  in  the 
army  at  1^1,000  men.  In  1808  there  was 
a  great  loss  of  men  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
and  in  1809  in  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
the  effects  of  which  continued  to  c^ierate 
•in  1810,  all  contributing  to  increase  the 
waste  in  the-  army;  but  there  was  no 
reason  to  expect  the  operation  of  simitar 
circumstances  again ;  and  therefore  19,000 
men,  the  estimated  produce  of  this  measure, 
combined  with  the  ordinary  recruiting, 
might  be  considered  fully  sufficient,  or 
more  than  sufficient,  to  supply  the  annual 
waste  in  the  army. 

Lord  Holland  could  not  but  regret  to 
see  the  Militia  so  broken  in  upon  as  it 
must  be  by  ihe  present  3ill ;  but  his  chief 
objection  was  to  the  clause  which  went  to 
convert  it  from  a  temporary  into  a  perma- 
nent measure.  The  noble  lord  took  oc* 
casion  highly  to  extol  Mr.  Windham's 
plan,  which  had  exceeded  in  its  operation 
the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  his 
firiends :  but  the  present  measure  would 
totally  destroy  all  the  benefiu  which  that 
salutary  plan  was  calculated  to  produce. 
By  making  it  perpetual,  instead  of  tern* 
porary,  it  was  proceeding  upon  principles 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  be 
had  ever  maintained  respecting  matters  of 
that  nature ;  and  so  far,  therefore,  it  must 
have  his  most  decided  negative. 

The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  defended  the 
Bill,  and  observed,  that  the  ballot  was  not 
to  operate  till  the  year  1813,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  competition  in  the  market 
between  the  bounty  to  substitutes,  and  the 
bounty  in  ordinary  recruiting,  could,  in 
the  mean  time,  exist. 

The  Earl  of  Hurdwkkc  obierved,  with 

(VOL.XIX.) 


respect  tp  leaving  out  the  provision  for  the 
families  of  enlisted  nien  and  substitute^ 
that  it  would  not  practically  make  much 
dil&rence,  as  their  families  must  still  be 
provided  for  as  paupers.  He  thought  it  ^ 
would  be  better  to  enact,  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  families  of  those 
who  had  not  ceceived  a  higher  bounty 
than  twelve  guineas. 

The  House  then  went  into  the  com> 
mittee  on  the  Bill.  The  Report  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  Bill  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time  to-morrow. 

Viscount  Sidmouih  took  that  opportunity 
of  stating,  that  the  average  waste  of  the 
army  in  time  of  peace  was  between  12,000 
and  13,000,  inclusive  of  the  foreign  service* 
The  average  waste  during  times  of  active 
warfare  was  23,000,  so  that  the  10,000 
men  which  was  to  be  supplied  from,  the 
militias  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
would  cover  the  difference  of  the  waste  of 
the  army  in  time  of  peace  and  war. 
^       1.1 

ROUSE  OP  COMMONS. 

Monday,  April  8. 

Grand  Southbrn  Canal  Bill.]  Mr» 
Sumner  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  th« 
second  reading  of  the  Grand  Southcca 
Canal  Bill. 

Lord  Georgt  Cavendish  fell  it  his  dut}r  to 
oppose  the  Bill,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
the  proposition  of  a  certain  number  of 
speculating  individuals,  who  were  totally 
unconnected  with  the  great  interests  of 
the  county ;  and  because  it  was  in  direcl 
contradiction  to  the  wishes,  the  opinions, 
and  the  interests  of.  the  principal  land- 
holders. He  hoped  .the  House  would  not 
countenance  this  Bill,  which  was  part  of 
a  system  now  very  much  acted  on,  of 
pushing  forward  measures  contrary  to  the 
sense  of  the  great  majority  of  the  persons 
chiefly  interested :  he  therefore  would 
propose  as  an  Amendment, "  That  this  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time  this  day  sue  months.'' 

Mr.  Sumner  denied  that  the  Bill  waa 
brought  forward  by  speculators,  and  said 
that  it  had  the  sanction  of  such  great 
names  as  the  duke  of  NorA»lk  and  lord 
Egremont.  He  maintained  that  the  Canal 
would  be  of  eminent  advantage  in  con- 
veying a  principal  part  of  the  lading  of 
the  East  and  West  (ndia  outward-bound 
fleets ;  and  hoped  thai  the  Bill  would  ba 
suffered  to  go  mto  a  Committee,  in  order 
that  its  merits  might  be  fairly  considered. 

Sir  Charles  Burrell  contended  that  many 
advantages  would  result  from  the  formaf* 

(3B  1) 
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ti6h  of  this  Canal.  Th^re  Were  many 
vftlt^ahlp  stone  quarrres  along  the  p/ojected 
Ihc;  there  were  lirrge  tracts  of  wait* 
lAnds/whfch  would  be  benefited  ;  and  the 
jonctton  of.  the  ri^er  Ousc  canal  would 
a^so  be  attended  with  material  advantage. 
Besides,  the  quick  Conveyance  of  naval 
stores  to  Portsmouth  would-be  effected  by 
it.  On  all  these  grounds  he  would  sup- 
port the  Bill. 
*  Mr.  Cakrttft  did  not  a^ee  in  opinion 
with  the  hon.  baroriet,  that  any  of  those 
advantages  would  result  from  the  proposed 
cinal,  the  chief  p&rt  of  which^  according 
16  fais  stateoJent^  would  affect  the  Sussex 

Crt  of  the  line,  for  which  a  Bill  should 
brotigbt  in  fl^xt  year,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  vary  the  notices ;  so  that  the 
di^^V  part  whkh  could  proceed,  if  this 
Bif  ^fhk%  cslrried  (hrougb,  would  be  the 
oAmsive  part^  namely,  that  part  which 
wsis  to  roil  throagh  the  county  of  K^nt. 
It  was  farcidal  f6  talk  of  the  communica- 
tion of  Northfleeti  aif4  Woolwich,  and 
Chatham,  with  Portaiiiaalhy  by  means  of 
this  canal ;  for  a  canal  from  Croydon 
woujd  answer  all  those  purposes  withoot 
ctlfCing  opt  h,400  &6r^  of  land.  Th«  f^ct 
^1^,  lfiai'no(  ohe  of  ffate  ^reat  lartded  pi^ 
prietors  in  Kent  w^re  ravotirable  to*  the 
measure ;  and  if  the  county  members  vlrefre 
iM  iibs^tftfrdim  hiiiinM^tfon,  thefe  was  tb 
Au&tdf  tbeir  o|)tWingtt  in  their  placet. 
miChei'  ti^rd  any  of  thef  pfrincipal  iowhs 
oF.StMi^<  likely  tb  bb  benefited  bt  it,  as  !l 
nfis  ttf  nm  pafafkl  t^  th6  sea.  Thef  gre&t 
d)j>d?ott  il^$,  (hat  thef  £  wMno  landholder 
iif  fitVoiif  of  it;  an^  thongh  the  duke  of 
NtiWblk  ^d  lovd  E|;remoni  hftd  compro- 
oHs^  With  ttf^  projectors  «f  fhis  Canal, 
ibey  bad  been  originally  adverse  to  it,  and 
t(Mir  nam^fr^tvere  dnly  made  itte  of  now 
t6  ^ik  a"  collar  ta  hvt  bui^tte^d;  imd  t6 
Kim  hk  chmiihing  it  downtbc  thr6ats  of 
i\it^^  •who'  were  adverse*  t6  it.  He  hoped, 
lb6rief^;thAt  the  House  would  set  its  face 
agtfmst  the  system  of  which  this  was  a 

'"Mr.  Hunt  opposed  the  Bill,  and  said 
that  h^  did  nbt  beliete  that  there  were 
tWo "landholders  in  the  county  of  Kent 
favoerable  to  it.  Re  knew  no  recompense 
Which  coold  be  made  for  the  injuries 
Which'  would  be  done  to  extensive  aiid 
beautiful  plantations  which  this  Canal 
Would  destroy.  Therfc  were  other  objec- 
tions arising  from  the  variiely  of  projectors, 
and  neglect  of  the  forms  of  tn'e  House, 
wiitch  inddced  him  to  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment. 


ikak  (fiU  ku^i  Heabkk 

•  The  flouse  then  ditided^  wbtA  tberd^ 
appeared 

For  the  Amendment......; )00 

i\ gainst  it  ••  ,  17      ' 

Majority — SS 

The  Bill  was  consequently  loSt^ 

ParNCE  Regent's  Message  relatiwc 
TO  Portugal.]  The  Chancellor  of  tb^ 
Exchequer  presented  the  following  Mes- 
sage from  the  Prince  Regent : 

"  Geoboe,  p.  it. 
"  The  Prince  Regent,  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  having  taken  into, 
his  serious  consideration  the  accounts 
which  he  has  received  of  the  severe  dis- 
tresses  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  pari 
of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  have  been^ 
exposed  in  their  persons  and  property  ia 
consequence  of  the  invasion  of  that  coun«  , 
try,  and  especially  from  the  wanton  and. 
savage  barbarity  exercised  bj  the  French 
armies  in  their,  recent  retreat,  which  can-, 
not  fail  to  alTtict  the  hearts  of  all  persona 
wl^o  have  any  cense  of  religion  or  haapa- 
nity,  d.esires  to  be.  enabled  by.  the  House 
of  Commons  to  afford  to.  the  sufTering  sub? 
jecis  of  his  Majesiy^s  good  and  faithful 
ally  ttoch  speedy  andf  effectual  relief  a|. 
may  b§  suitable  to  this  interesting  and 
afflicting  oecasion*— (r.  .JP,  B/* , 

Ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  Committed 
ofSupply, 

;'SfATE  oiPtRBT  KiN^c's  Hbaltb.J  Mr. 
Whiihrtad  rose  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  whether  it  was  bis  inten- 
tion to  make-  any  commtinication  to  tfa^ 
Houtfe,  on  the  subject  of  bis  Majesty'* 
.  health  ?  By  the  Regency  Act,  the  Queen's 
Council  were  required  to  make  a'  Report 
to  ihe  President  of  (he  Privy  Council,  ia. 
the  first  week  of  April,  as  to  the  state  of 
his  Majesty's  health.  This  Report  most 
now  have  been  made ;  and  with  a  view  to 
the  regulation  of  hi^  own  conduct,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  intended 
X6  lay  this  communication  before  the 
House. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Rcchequer  replied^ 
.that  he  had  no  objection  tQ  any  paction 
to  that  eflect  being  made  by  the  hon. 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Whiihrcad  then  moved  ^  That  an* 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  hii  royal 
highness  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  that 
he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  order, 
that  there  be  lajd  before  the  Ifoase.  ar 
copy  of  the  Commttntcation  madeby  her 
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Slltjcity's  Cooncil  to  the  president  .of  the 
Wy  Council  reipecMng  the  stau  of  Ills 
aiesty'ft  health." 

The  Chmicelior  qf  the  Exchequer  said« 
that  though  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
pppoee  ti^e  motiou  made  by  the  hon. 
gent,  yet  fie  coold  not  help  thinking  that 
at  would  have  been  more  decent  to  hare 
l^iTeaaome  short  time  for  previoos  con* 
ipderation  on  the  subject.  However,  he 
thould  not  now  make  any  o^ppsitioQj  ^r 
fear  of  any  misconstruction  of  ijis  mo^f  es, 
jmd  because  he  did  not  apprehend  any 
inconvenience  ^ould  arise  hrom  ^hi*  com- 
snunication  being  made  a  day  earlier  than 
it  might  otherwise  have  been. 

Mr.  Wkiibread  replied,  that  when  the 
ftg^kt  hoB.  genfe.  made  bis  new  arrange* 
.inent  reltt^ye  to  polices  aifd  Orders,  of 
the  Day,  several  members  bad  distinctly 
wM^  to  him  that  they  wpuld  not  feel 
ihemselres  bpond  .at  all  times  to  give  a 

ireviouf  n^Mce.  As  the  right  hon.  g^nt. 
iqi^elf  did  not  object,  and  as  this  motion 
VpoM  not  Interfere  ^ith  any  particular 
jbttsinefs  expected  to  be  thembj^ct  of  di«- 
/oufsion  this  evenipg,  he  thought  he  cau)d 

Evt  have  chosrn  a  fairer  occasion  to  assert 
8  priyiiese.  in\  he  wished  it  to  be 
dearly  underste^od,  that  without  disrespect 
to  tbt  House  or  ^y  individual,  h^  coosi* 
dered  himself  a^  liberty  to  move  without 
notice  on  any  day,  and  on  any  occasion 
ivhatever. 
.    Th#  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

ScAECiTT  or  Shall  Change.]  On  tlie 
motion  for  the  House  to  resolve  itsejf  inip. 
p,  Qommittef  of  6opply, 

|4Mrd  Fo/i^onc  rose,  to  call  the  atten<» 
iion  of  the  House  to  a  subject  in  which ' 
t)|e  cquntry  was  at  present  very  much  in- 
Asrestad.  He  di4  ¥>  on  thb  occasion  for 
two  rejWO|Mf.  In  the  first  plape,  he  con- 
ipidered  it  ^  a  gre^t  and  important  privi- 
J^ge  of  a  member  pf  Parliament,  at  th^ 
jtffpe  thp  SupplifQs  were  vot^d,  tp  enter 
^ppn  ^nd  4wuss  any  measure  ox  pjrcum* 
ftaiice  fionnecM  with  ^he  state  of  the 
conptry.  It  was  of. the  greatest  consft> 
^P0iice  that  this  privilege^  founded  in 
practice  and  np  less  in  the  fundamental 

Eiples  of  the.  constitution,  should  be 
lently  exerci«ed>  and  pever  permitted 
U  ifttp  disuse.  It  was  the  paofe  ne- 
t^fepfary  now,  sincis  the  business  of  the 
G[Qpse  had  heefi  cramped  by  thp  new  rer  | 
pi|l^if>n  with  regard  Jto  Notices.  Th^ 
unport^ce  of  the  snbjiict  itse^i  to  which 
MailtM(Bk|4#  Wai  tlPOtta^r  rWOP  for  taking 
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the  first  opportunity  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  it.  Every  one  knew  how 
difficult  it  was  a^  present  to  procure  small 
specie  for  the  common,  transactions  of 
life.  Not  only  bankers  and  tradesm^« 
but  every  gentleman  most  have  expe- 
rienced tnis  diffculty.  It  was  nof  only 
felt  with  the  utmost  severjty  in  the  me- 
tropolis, but  also  in  the  country*  Hq  had 
lately  received  a  letter  f^^m  »  pefSQP  m 
the  vicinity  of  the  plac9  where  he  )iv^# 
who  went  to  a  Cair  in  ffhp  nai'ghbpnrhoqd 
to  seule  some  small  bill^  *  Heha4  ocq^k- 
sion  to  pass  through  ft  tpwn  >n  whi^h 
there  was  a  bank,  ml'  was  iipt  able  (o  get 
chaijge  ^r.  a  om^  popi|4  ff^te.  ^o  w^uit 
all  pf  er  the  fair  ^o  get  ch<M^««  hoi  wti^ 
put  success  I  and  .at  Ifdjt  ^e  was  fnablad 
to  settle  only^sm^iD  )hU  of  ^wfWe«h3«. 
lings  and  six-pence,.  with  tpA  wha  gavs 
him  t}ie  diQerfoce  {a  f^ver^  plating  tMt 
this  was  all  the  chafMJa  be  hftd-  T^e 
people  at  the  fair  fbung  U  al>no|t  impof-  - 
sible  to  s^ll  or  pur^h^^pe  g094>f  f^^'u^S  fo 
the  want  of  silver  ;.ap4  i^  W^  90'  unusual 
to  see  thr^p,  four,  or  five  n^fno^fi  ^\^Wf^ 
together  tp  buy  some  lihinga.fpr  whi^b- 
they  had  o^casion^  in  or4^r  to  liring  up 
the  amount  19  a  one  'ppvn4  note,  ^e 
could  not  but  regar4  thi^  wai^'  of  silver  11* 
a  severe^  calamity ;  and  \}6  s^eutipaed  jt 
with  1^  view  to  draw  th«$  attention  oij|^- 
tlemen  to  it,  that  th^y  alight  turp  ti  10 
their  minds,  ai|4  endeayoiir  to  d^ise  a 
remedy.  This  was  the  qipre  imperioujily 
demanded,  as  the  evil  wsuf  not  upop  t^ 
decrease,  bu|^  likely  to  advapc^  w  a  rap«d 
proportion.  .    , 

Mr.  G.  Viumttairt  said,  he  h^d  received 
a  le^er  from  the  country  of  a  similar  na* 
ture  with  that  to  which  the  ppble  lpr4 
had  adverted,  the  Speaker  thep  lefk  tl^ 
chair* 

SiERBA  Leonb;]  'iHt.  Wharton^  aft^r 
stating  the  qircomftanpes  whjcli  had  of* 
casiof^ed  the  delay  in  the  4eparture  qf  tt^ 
Chief  Jfpstice  of  ^ierr^  Lepn^  (Mr.  fhorpe], 
namely  ^he  diffioulty  iiv)iich  fisted  in  tjje 
drawing  out  of  the  charter ;  and,,  aubiff* 
qopntly,  the  impossibility. « of  prctcii^ng 
an  opportunity  to  go  q\4»  noq?  pccurriw 
till  withip  the  last  throe  weeJtSi  moved, 
''  That  14,405/i  jla  6(1.  be  granted  ^iqs 
Majesty,  for  defraying^  ^be  expfinces  ^ 
the  ciyli  establisbioept  of  Sie^  i#09f# 
dqringthev^ar  iH-ii.'' 

Mr.  Jk!^  9haenre4«  th^  m)(il  ^ 
chjmer  wat  signed^  the  appoiiitmentr^f 
theCl^^cf  J^f^^gOl44lMA  b«  99D|i4fr^ 
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B,%  legal ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  wag  no( 
entitled  to  his  salary  ontil  that  period. 

Mr.  WAarion  explained.  Mr.  Thorpe 
had  been  appointed  in  1808,  when  it  wa4 
imagined  that  the  charter  would  be  exe- 
cut^  in  a  very  short  time.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  there  was  foand  consider- 
able d^tBculty  in  preparing  the  bill  of  in- 
structions. This  occupied  three  months. 
It  was  then  submitted  to  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, afterwards  to  Lord  Ellenborough, 
and  lastly  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by 
whom  several  doubts  were  entertained 
With  respect  to  different  parts  of  the  in- 
etrument;  and  which  doubts  occasioned 
an  additional  delay  of  near  a  twelve - 
month.  During  the  whole  of  this  period 
Mr.  Thorpe  was  entirely  precluded  from 
taking  any  other  situation ;  liable  as  he 
was  to  be  called  on  at  a  day's  notice  to  go 
o)Dt  to  Sierra  Leone.  Nothing  could  be 
*  more  just,  therefore,  than  that  he  should 
enjoy  the  same  salary  as  if  he  had  been  in 
the  actual  executioh  of  his  office. 
« Mr.  Jbcrcromby  reprobated  the  delay 
which  had  taken  place.  '  If,  in  the  inter- 
nal, justice  had  been  ill  administered  in 
Sierra  Leone,  the  delay  was  criminal ;  if 
it  had  been  well  administered,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Chief  Justice  was  unne- 
cessary. A  more  suspicious  case  never, 
in  his  opinion,  came  before  parliament : 
and  as  an  hon.  friend  below  him  (Mr. 
Dent)  had  given  notice  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  situation  of  the  colony,  h'e  trusted  that 
the  Committee  would  not  vote  so  large  a 
iom  as  that  required,  until  the  inquiry  had 
taken  place. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  the  propriety  of  an 
establishment  like  Sit^rra  Leone,  as  it  had 
for  its  object  no  less  than  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  coast  of  Africa,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  put  Jt  on  as  liberal  a 
footing  as  the  other  colonies  of  his  Ma- 
jesty. With  respect  to  the  particular  ap- 
pointment now  complained  of,  he  ob- 
jervcd  that  1,500/.  was  considerably  under 
the  sums  paid  to  the  heads  of  Admi- 
rahy  Jurisdictions  in  any  other  situation, 
which  were  2,(X)0/.  a  y^r  at  least.  The 
aalaryia  this  ease  was  not  only  for  a 
judge  of  the  pri?e  court,  but  for  Chief 
Justice.  It  was  found  extrem.ely  difficult 
to  procure  a  person  sufficiently  qualified 
40  accept  the  situation.  An  hon.  and 
learned  .  gent.  (N(r.  Stephen)  who.  had 
'i>een  applied  to  could  not  procure  any 
such  person ;  and  government  found  out 
At  last  the  gentleman  appointed  in  a  ja* 


Sierra  Leme. 

dictal  situation  in  Upper  Canada.  Wbeo 
the  appointment'  took  place  no  delay  in 
making  out  the  charter  was  foreseen  ;  but 
it  was  proper  to  remark,  that  unless  the 
business  lay  in  a  very  narrow  compass  in- 
deed, when  it  came  before  the  Lord  Chan* 
eel  lor  it  might  not  be  easy  for  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  multiplied  business  before  him 
to  give  it  a  more  early  determination. 
As  to  the  amount  of  the  salai'y,  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  a  person  for  the  situa- 
tion proved  rt  was  not  too  large. 

Sir  /.  C.  Hippniey  spoke  of  the  insola- 
brity  of  the  climate  of  Sierra  Leone, 
which  he  knew  from  his  own  experience. 
Of  1,500  persons  who  were  originally  sent 
from  this  country  to  that  colony,  only  15 
survived  in  the  year  1788;  and  he  him- 
self should  have' fallen  a  victim  to  the  cli- 
mate had  he  not  taken  a  sudden  departure. 
Mr.  l*td  said,  it  did  not  follow  that  be* 
cause  the  business  of  the  Chief  Justice  was 
carried  on  in  his  absence,  it  was  therefore 
unnecessary.  With  regard  to  the  indi- 
vidual appointed,  it  would  be  very  hard 
first  to  engage  hira  and  then  to  deduct  his 
salary  all  the  time  he  was  detained  in 
England.  As  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
sum,  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  moral 
as  well  as  a  great  political  evil,  if  he  who 
administered  juntice  between  man  and  man, 
were  not  s«ifhciently  independent  to  be 
above  necessity. 

Mr.  WhUbread  was  sorry  to  think  that 
the  member  for  Yorkshire'  (Mr.  Wilber- 
force)  and  the  rest  of  those  who  had  at* 
chiefed  so  glorious  a  victory  as  the  Abo- 
lition of  the  Slave  Trade,  were  unable  to 
prevent  this  establishment  from  being  a 
job,  and  from  being  a  constant  reproach  to 
the  country.  In  consequence  of  impo- 
sitions, it  was  found  necessary  to  transfer 
the  management  of  the  colony  to  govern- 
ment. Yet  the  same  imposiiions  seem  to 
be  continued.  The  argument  he  had  heard 
from  the  hon.  gent,  who  spoke  last  was 
like  all  the  arguments  which,  Coring  the 
time  he  had  been  in  parliament,  he  had 
constantly  heard  from  ministem,  in  which 
the  interest  of  the  public  was  nothing, 
and  the  interest  of  the  individual  every 
thing.  Such  an  argument  however,  did 
notgire  hira  satisfaction.  It  appeared,  that 
Mr.  Thorpe  did  not  seem  inclined  to  meet 
the  climate  of  Sierra  Leone.  Where  was 
the  necessity  of  removing  this  gcfntteman 
from  Canada  before  every  thing  was  ready 
for  his  departure  to  Sierra  Leone  ?  h  ffreat 
deal  had  been  said  of  judicial  splfndour, 
dignity,  and  so  forth  \  but  let  the  Housa 
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look  tt  the  rett  of  the  •  coloniei,  where  in 
many  of  them  the  Chief  Justice  had  not 
more  than  500/.  In  Canada  the  salary 
was  t,IOO/.  why  then  1,500/.  for  Sierra 
Leone  ?  There  seemed  many  other  ex- 
travagant and  unnecessary  appointments, 
as  salaries  of  150/.  and  100/.  a  year.  He 
^was  informed,  that  there  were  many  per- 
sons in  the  colony,  of  characters  by  no 
means  favourable.  Bethought  it,  there- 
fore, advisable  thai  an  inquiry  should  be^ 
made  into  the  manner  in  which  the  co- 
lony had  been  conducted  ;  and  till  such 
inquiry,  he  thought  it  would  be  proper 
to  postpone  the  present  grant. 

The  Chanctl'or  qf  the  Exchequer  declared, 
that  he  should  be  very  happy  to  have  this 
•abject  inquired  into,  and  settled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  annual  discos- 
'aions  that  took  place  upon  it.  Whatever 
'might  be  the  result  of  that  inquiry,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  but  recommend  to  the 
Committee  to  adopt  the  present  vote  ;  for 
otherwise  half  the  year  must  elapse  before 
the  communication  of  any  diminution  in 
the  grant  could  reach  the  colony,  to  which 
period,  «nd  indeed  until  the  return  to  this 
country  of  those  persons  whom  the  dimi- 
nution would  cause  to  return,  the  salaries 
of  the  different  officers,  &c.  must,  in  jus- 
tice be  paid  at  the  old  rate.  Of  the  good 
'faith,  as  well  aa  of  the  policy  of  maintain- 
ing the  colony,  he  had  no  doubt.  Many 
persons.  Maroons  and  others,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  colony,  and  the  expence  of 
removing  them,  in  the  event  of  abolishing 
the  colony,  would  be  neaHy  equal  to  that 
of  the  colony  itAelf.  The  necessity  of  ap- 
pointing to  the  vice-admiralty  courts,  per- 
sons by  whom  justice  would  be  adminis- 
tered, was  obvious;  and  a  small  salary 
^aa  not  a-sufiicient  inducement  to,  any 
respectable  individual  to  accept  a  situation 
of  that'  nature.  Whatever  might  be  the 
rejtultof  the  inquiry  of  his  hon.  friend,  he 
saw  no  reason  tor  postponing  the  present 
grant. 

Mr.  peM  olMerved,  in  explanation,  that 
one  of  the  objects  which  he  had  in  view 
in  the  intended  inquiry  was  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  Maroons  in  their  prevent 
situation.  Th^  report  at  present  was,  that 
they  were  freated  like  slaves. 

Sir  J,  Ntwpart  compared  the  salary  of 
the  chief  juhtvce  of  Sierra  Leone  with  that 
of  the  chief  justice  of  other  colonies,  in 
ord^r  to  prove  that  the  sum  allowed  was 
by  much  too  large.  He  thought  the  grant 
should  not  be  made  until  the  invesiigation 
bad  uken  place. 
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>  Mr.  Stephen  trusted  that  when  the  sub- 
ject eame  to  be  discussed,  the  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite  would  bring  proofs  of 
'  of  those  assertions,  which,  thrown  out  as 
I  they  now  were  (unfairly,  in  hts  opinion), 
might  make  an  unfavourable  impression 
on  the  public  mind.  Of  all  the  preposte-^ 
roos  suppositions  which  he  had  ever  heard, 
that  of  the  Nova  Scotia  blacks,  who  formr- 
ed  the  large  mass  of  the  population  of 
)<fova  Scotia,  being  slaves,  was  the  most 
extraordinary.  There  never  was  less 
cause  fur  imputing  partiality  to  govern- 
ment than  in  the  appointnient  of  Mr.  « 
Thorpe  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Sierra 
Leone;  an  appointment  which  was  the 
single  exception  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  benevolent  individuals  who  were 
the  proprietors  of  that  settlement  before 
iu  transfer  to  government.  The  abolitiou 
of  the  Slave  Trade  had  rendered  it  indis- 
pensable to  establish  a  prize  court  on  the 
coast  of  Africa ;  and  Sierra  Leone  was  of 
course  selected  as  the  matt  prc^per  place. 
For  the  purpose  of  economy  it  had  been 
determined  to  combine  the  offices  of  chief 
justice  and  judge  of  the^  prise  court.  The 
noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  had  requested 
him  to  find  out,  if  possible,  some  person 
who  was  qualified  for  those  situations, 
and  who  would  accept  them.  It  might 
be  presumed  that  he  had  not  been  re- 
miss in  the  inquiry.  But  the  nature  of  . 
the  climate,  the  state  of  civilization,  and 
other  circumstances,  formed  such  power* 
ful  objections,  that  among  all  those  in* 
dividuals  in  the  profession,  who  had  given 
an  earnest  of  talent,  he  could  not  find  one 
who  was  disposed  to  go  to  Sierra  Leone. 
Nor  was  this  surprising,  when  the  diffi« 
culty  of  filling  up  the  appointments  of 
judges  of  the  prize  courts  of  the  West  in* 
dies  was  con^iidered,  although  those  situ- 
ations had  salaries  of  2.000/.  a-year  at- 
Uched  to  them,  although  those  who  held 
them  had  the  liberty  of  adding  2,000/. 
more  by  fees,  and  although  there  was  an 
extensive  and  civilized  society.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  disappointment  he  had 
experienced  in  his  search,  that  Mr.  Thorpe 
was  appointed.  He  left  it  therefore  to 
the  Committee  to  determine  how  far  go- 
vernaient  could  justly  be  charged  with 
any  undue  motives  in  this  appointment 
Adverting  to  the  greater  question,  respect- 
ing the  colony  itself,  he  trusted  that  a 
settlement  like  Sierra  Leone,  which  form* 
ed  the  oocleus  of  African  civilization, 
would  never  be  abandoned;  he  trusted 
that  the  cooatry  wonld  be  redeemed  from 
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the  (iishonourable  imputjition  of  casting  off 
Africa,  because  it  no  longer  indulged  in 
the  abqininable  traffic  of  human  beings. 

Mr.  Fuller  thcughi  that  the  faulity  of 
the  climate  was  a  strong  reason  for  enter- 
ing into  an  inquiry  as  to  tlie  expediency 
of  maintaining  the' settlement. . 
'  Mr.  tVilbt^orce  expressed  the  highest 
satisfaction  at  finding  that  the  subject  was 
likely  to  undergo  a,  thorough  investigation. 
lie  wished  the  public  to  be  satisfied  that, 
justice,  humanity,  and  every  other  liberal 
.consideration,  conspirtui  to.  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  apply  a  considerable  sum,  tor 
many  years  ^to  cpm^,  to  the  purposes  of 
that  colony.  He  denied  that  there  had 
be.en  any  bad  management  in  the  early 
.  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
.Company.  The  dircqtors  of  the  Com- 
pany had  every  year  shewp  their  accounts 
io  their  constituents,  who  expressed  them- 
selves perfectly  satisfied,  and  from  whom 
they  always  parted  in  good  humour.  The 
formation  of  colonies  had  always  been 
found  a  matter  of  great  dif&culty,  although 
freqiiently  undertaken  by  men  of  the 
greatest  talents.  That  of  Sierra  Lione  had 
jalready  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
Africs^  If  it  lyas  of  Service  to  Africa  to 
abolish  the  Slave  Trade,  the  establishment 
pf  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  had  mate- 
rially cqntributed  to  that  service,  by  af- 
fordii^g  an  opportunity  of  observing  more 
accurately  the  transactions  connected  with 
it ;  and  of  viewing  whole  districts  depo- 
pulated by  the  civil  wars  stirred ^up  by 
^hat  shameful  traffic.  He  repeated  his 
joy  that  the  affairs  of  the  colony  were  to 
be.  investigated  by  a  Committee  of  that 
House.  They  would  see  the  necessity  qf 
jdoing  something  to  compensate  in  #ome 
degree  to  Africa  the  evils  which  we  had 
formerly  occasioned  her.  He  well  knew, 
that  a  great  and  lamented  friend  of^his 
(Mr.  Pitt)  had  cherished  intentions  of  the 
most  beneficent  nature  towards  Africa, 
and  that  it  had  been  in  his  contemplation, 
whenever  the  Slave  Trade  should  be  abo- 
lished, to  propose  to  parliament  the- appli- 
cation of  a  considerable  sum  jbf  money  to 
the  purpose  of  civilia;ing  that  unhappy 
quarttr  of  the  globe. 

Mr,  if.  Thornton  would  vote  for  the 
grant  before  the  investigation,  because-  he 
did  not  wish  to  inspire  in  the  colony  'a 
distrust  of  the  firmness  of  its  establishment. 
He  admitted  that  the  climate  was  un- 
healthy* but  not  tp  the  extent  wbicb  had 
))eei)  represented.  Certain  it  \va9,  thfit 
%hfi  auinber  qf  the  Marpgiui  ^nd  Vpy9i 
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Scotia  blacks  regularly  increased.  H« 
confessed,  that  it. had  sotnetioxes  occorr^^ 
to  hiai  fhat  tlie  appointment  of  a  chief 
jusiice  was  scarcely  necessary ;  bu^  he 
.was  a^vare  that  this  >vas  a  question  on 
which  legal  ipen  vvere.  much  mofe  co^pi^ 
tcpt  to  determine  than  himself. 

Mr.  ApercromLy  jieggjBd  to  repeat  bja 
former  question,  whether  the  chief  jiiaticies 
of  tile  other  colopies  wer^  resident  ip 
them  ? 

Mr.  ff'harton  said  he  could  not  sjAi^ 
distinctly  whether  all  were,  or  not;  ji^qt 
h^  was  positive,  that  the  greater  nuq^ber 
were,  and  he  believed  they  all  vvere. 

Mr.  Feel  said,  that  all  wcfe  retideot  but 
the  one  of  Dominica. 

The  Uesoii^tion  vjras  then  agreed  to. 

'SujiPLus  OF  Consolidated  Fumd—- 
Ol^  1^4 Via  Stores.]  The  Hou§e  h^vfug 
resolved  into  a  Committee  of  WayH  apd 
Meansi  -        .'   ^ 

'The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  moved* 
"  I.  That  towards  ojfii^ki^g good  thp Supply 
granted  to  his  Majjssty,  there  be  issued 
aiid  applied  the  sum  of  9^6,9271.^  l.'is.  4|(|.. 
being  the  Surplus  of  the  Cqusolid^^e^ 
Fund  remaining  in  the  Exchequer  for  thp 
disposition  of  parlianieiitj  upop  ihf  5^(i 
day  of  April  ISIL  '  2.  That  to^ard^ 
making  good  the  supply  granted  to  hia 
Majesty  fqr  Naval  Services,  there  bp  api> 
plied  the  stim  of  42Q,364{.,  ^risejf  from 
the  sale  pf  old  ]^aval  and  YictmilUng 
Stores."  There  was  in  the  last  ye;^  ^ 
surplus  of  7,000,000/.  and  odd  tbousanj 
poupds,  bu^  it  w^  a  surplus  produc^((  ^y 
the  concurreace  of  many  circuD^^iace§» 
which  would  not  be  reckoned  on  in  qtbef 
years,  a  surplps  of  600,000/.  havin^g  taKflii^ 
place  on  the  taxes  alone.  In  confeqneocp 
of  this,  he  ^ad  i^p^f^  iniduced  at  t^atp^riq^ 
to  recommend  the  applicatioi)  qf  a  pertain 
portion  to  tt^e  /expences  of  jL^e  fr^rrep^ 
year ;  and  he  had  even  the  fatisfactipn  {ft 
state  to  the  House,  that  the  actual  piy»r 
duce  exceeded  the  estiip^te  t|y  |^353»tJK^^ 
He  felt  the  greater  ^atisfacfioa  ip  staUi^ 
thi^,  $18  it  aOorded  a  prafijtic^l  rpfutatioa 
of  repprts  which  had  gone  abroad*  c^\c^r 
lated  togjv^  a  gloomy  view  of  the  Uad^ 
and  finances  of  the  cojUiQtry.  *Tbe  Hpiiif 
woi^ld  no  doubt  rejoice  i^  thi^  proqf,  if« 
indeedy  any  pipof  were  yvanted^  tj^^  there 
>f  as  such  s|  vigour  in  the  tradei  ao4  suph  ^ 
solidity  and  st^min^t  in  the  reTeou^i  t^^^t  i^ 
vif as  not  a  little,  oor  «vei>  a  great  thing  ^ba| 
wotild  be.^nfl^ciient  to  ()^stcpy  ^he^i<  Tbf 
Hous^  had  now  betore  U  %  yioff  fff  thf 
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•of  .wbkt  he  iiad  reconi* 
fd^mdid  last  year-^tbAt  of  meeting  theex- 
pteoes  wtdioQt  recorring  to  any  new  tax. 
It  would  atao  beseenl>y  teference  to  the  pro- 
do€e  for  the.  last  three  y  ears»  th^t  so  far  from 
declining,  the  country  was  ef  identiy  in  a 
sute  of  great  prosperity.  In  i809>  the 
piodace  was  30,440,000^.;  that  of  last 
year,  upon  wbich«  as  he  had  already 
stated*  a  considerable  increase  had  oc- 
curred that  cookd  not  be  calculated  upon 
in  future,  was  41,44lwl'74/.  and  that  of  the 
present  year  was  4l,S0O,000<.  so  tbat  the 
diffi»rence  between  the  piesent  and  the 
fonaer  year,  was  by  no  means  so  threat  as 
they  bad  reason  to  ^pect^  on  considering 
the  peculiar  circumstances  by  which  the 
former  y^ar  itraa^faToared.  After  such  a 
staieaent,  ihe  House  would  see  there  was 
n6.  reason  for  indulging  tbat  despondency 
which  some  people  were  inclined  te  enter* 
taim 

•Mn  Batiku  congratulated  the  House  on 
the  smtement  of  his  right  honj  fnend,  and 
the  protffii  then  before-  them  ef  the  pros* 
peroaa  condition  of  the  finances ;  but  he 
be^gedleave  la  eibserterand  to  press  upon 
their  consideration,  •  thai  thoogb  odf  re- 
source, westf  large  and  proipereus,  it  wat 
neoeuaary  to  exercise  tbe  greatest  economy 
is  tbeir  application.  He  wished  that  the 
corae^ponding  sums  ef  this  last  year's  pio* 
dttce  iboold  be  laid  before  tbe  House,  and 
%va8  desirous  to  know  khetfaer  the  fines 
fortlie  militie  were  Included,  which  he 
understood  amounted  to  two  or  three  mil^ 
lionsL 

Tbe  Oumcdbrqf  the  Exehequar  read  the 
corresponding  sums,  but  said  tbat  he  had 
no  conception  ihat  the  fines  for  the  mi- 
litia werfe  so  great  as  bis  hon.  friend  bad 
represented.  With  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion. Whether  those  fines  were  included  in 
tbe  present  statement  ?  he  observes  that 
such  as  were  paid  into  the  Exchequer  were 
certainly  comprehended  in  it,  but  he  could 
niot  say  whether  those  which  were  paid 
into  the  Bank  were  considered  part  of  the 
consolidated  fond. 
-  Mr.  Frankland  thought  the  amount  of 
the  fines  oould  not  be  so  great  as  had 
been  stated. 

Mr.  //.  Tkcfmian  recommended  a  strict 
adherence  to  economy,  and  expressed  his 
apprehension  that  the  increase  was  not 
really  so  greet  as  it  appeared  to  be. 

Tbe  Chamccllor  (^'  the  Exchequer  said, 
tbat  economy  should  be  undoubtedly  a 
paramount  object  with  tbat  House;  but  it 
was  also  bound  to  proride  for  the  neces* 


sary  etpences  of  the  government,  and  ibe> 
former  object  should  never  be  pursued  so 
far  as  to  exclude  the  latter  firom  their  con- 
sideration. The  excess  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  which  bad  exceeded  the  esti-, 
mate  of  the  yf  ar  in  which  the  taxes  were 
paid  out  of  it,  afFordf  d  a  ground  for  re- 
presenting the  increasing  prosperity  of' 
the  country.  He  rememj>ered  that  in  the 
former  instance,  when  he  recommended 
that  application  of  the  fund,  he  waa' 
charged  with  having  taken  a^too  sanguine 
view  of  tbe  subject ;  but  experience  kad 
proved  that  that  view  was  not  sanguine^ 
and  the  increase  already  mentioned  had 
truly  justified  his  predictions.  The  pro- 
duce of  tbe  Post  Office  ilself,  ia  the  year 
ending  1810,  exceeded  that  of  the  former 
year  by,  he  believed,  100,000/. ;  and  ia' 
the  last  year  tbe  excess  was  still  greater. 
The  Excise  was  also  considerably  increas* 
ed,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a 
flourishing  revenue. 

The  Resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 

Dwelling  House  RoaaERV  Bill.]  Sir 
S.  Romilly  moved  the  third  reading  of  this' 
.Bill. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ryder  said,  that  though 
he  agreed  in  the  general  principles  slated 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  he  ditfered 
from  him  in  the  application  of  them  to 
the  present  subject.  The  certainty  of 
ptmishment  should  be  observed,  but  that 
certainty  would  not  be  facilitated  by  the 
Bill.  This  was  not  a  question  of  practical^ 
but  of  speculative  humanity,  for  it  did  not 
profess  to  make  the  practice  conformable 
to  the  theory,  but  the  theory  to  the  prac-» 
tice.  It  was  urged,  that  prosecution* 
would  be  increased  by  lessening  the  pu- 
nishment :  but  that  he  dented,  as  far  as 
his  experience  went;  and  if  prosecutors, 
juries,  judges,  and  witnesses  were  affected 
by  such  a  circumstance,  he  did  not  see 
why  it  should  not  be  supposed  to  have  an 
influence  upnn  offenders  themselves.  The 
terror  of  the  law  operated  in  the  best  way 
that  law  could  operate,  namely,  to  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  crimes.  It  had 
been  said,  tbat  one  object  of  the  Bill  wdi' 
to  diminish  tbe  discretion  of  judges.  He 
was  sore,  that  no  greater  boon  could  bel 
granted  to  them*  than  such  a  step,  if  it 
could  be  done  without  materially  injuring 
the  country  at  large  i  but,  in  his  opinion^ 
the  loss  or  limitation  of  their  discreiibn^ 
would  be  attended  with  the  worst  conse- 
quentes.  He  agreed,  boweveri  in  one- 
thing  with  his  hon.  and  learned  friend. 
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Sentence,  he  though^  ought  not  to  be 
passed  upoir  those  who  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  executed  ;  and  he  was  also 
iucLiiied  to  think  that  the  value  for»which 
an  offender  could  be  punished  capitally, 
might  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  alte- 
ration of  the  value  of  money  at  the  present 
day. 

Mr.  Wtlhtrforcc  could  not  agree  that 
the  Bill  would  have  no  practical  effect. 
The  law,  as  it  stood  at  present,  was  calcu- 
lated to  introduce  a  sort  of  gambling  into 
vice,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty 
of  punishment.  He  defended  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  from  the  imputation  of 
intending  to  change  the  laws  of  his  country; 
and  maintained  that  his  only  object  was 
^  to  give  the  country  a  practical  code.  It 
had  b*en  said  that  laws  should  be  severe  ; 
but  when  they\  were  too  miich  so  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  were  driven  to 
the  side  of  the  criminal,  and  they  were 
sent  away  rather  shocked  than  reformed. 

Sir  •/.  Ntwpon  thought  it  was  a  great 
practical  evil  that  juries  should  be  exposed 
to  perjury.  He  instanced  several  cases  in 
which  verdicts  had  been  giyen  contrary  to 
evidence,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
capital  parts  of  the  charges,  and, hoped  his 
bon.  and  learned  friend  would  persevere 
'    in  his  intention. 

Mr.  Lockhart  thought  that  the  legis- 
lators of  the  preseiit  day  should  give 
some  credit  tothe^wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
who  had  made  and  acted  upon  the  law 
as  it  now  stood.  He  doubted  whether 
crimes  were  numerically  increased,  but 
he  was  certain  their  depth  of  dye  was  not ; 
and  this  he  attributed  to  the  calculations 
which  culprits  made  between  the  crimes 
which  were  punished  capitally,  and  those 
which  were  not.  He  objected  to  ven- 
turing on  an  unknown  sea,  and  repealing 
a  Jaw  which  had  the  sanction  of  antiquity. 
If  he  did  agree  to  it,  it  should  be  only  as  an 
experiment  for  one  or  two  years,  but  even 
tha^  he  feared  would  have  a  tendency  to 
unsettle  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said  he  had  not  hitherto 
taken  any  part  in  these  discussions,  because 
be  thought  other  gentlemen  more  com- 
petent to  deliver  their  opinions  than,  he 
could  be;  but  be  could  not  help  now  of- 
fering a  few  words  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  He^  was  astonished  at  the 
array  of  lawyers  that  always  opposed  his 
lion,  and  learned  friend  ;  and  he  was  no 
less  astonished  at  hearing  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend's  opinions  termed  thaore- 
tical;  and  be  was  as  much  astonished  at 
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the  inij^enious  speech  of  bis  boo.  friend' 
(Mr.  Frankland),  who  certainlv  said  all 
that  could  be  said  against  the^  fell ;  and 
though  he  did  not  convince,  at  least  suc- 
ceeded in  dazzling  in  some  parts,  and 
puzzling  hi  others.  Did  the  lawyers  re- 
collect, that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  in 
following  up  his  great  and  benevolent  pJao, 
had  pur^ped  the  highest  law  opinions  of 
antiquity,  many  of  whom  concurred  in  the 
want  of  an  amendment  in  our  criminal 
laws  ?  As  for  what  bad  been  said  of  re* 
cohciling  theory  to  practice,  it  would  in- 
deed be  a  most  beneficial  thing  could 
they  succeed  in  reconciling  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  law.  It  was  imputed  to 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  that  be  had 
taken  op  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Paley.  This 
was  not  the  case ;  for  on  the  contrary  he 
had  combated  successfully .  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  that  eminent  writer  on  this 
subject.  But  his  opinions  proceeded  from 
the  best  of  sources,- and  from  tbe  wisdom 
of  hi»  own.  excellent,  mind,  matured  by 
experience,  and  his  attendance  on  the  cri- 
minal courU.  He /Was  certain,  whatever 
might  be  the  fate  of  this  motion,  to-night, 
that  these  ameliorations  would  sooner  or 
later  be  adopted  as  the  law  of  tbe  land.  (As 
for  the  doctrine  of  tbe  hon.  and  learned 
gent,  opposite,  that  the  perjury  of  witnesses 
and  juries  was  humane,  and  improved  tbe 
general  morals^  he  could  not  agree  with 
him ;  and  noticed  two  cases  ip  whicb 
such  perfuries  ocqurred;  the  one,  where 
a  person  who  stole  six  10/.  notes  was  found 
guilty  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of  39s.  ; 
and  the  other,  where  the  criminal  was  ac- 
quitted for  stealing  money,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  might  aU  be  bad  I  Gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  went  always  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  these  laws  were  enacted 
wisely,  and  on  due  consideration ;  but  did 
they  not  recollect  how  little  capital  pu- 
nishments were  thought  of  before  this  age 
of  civilization  ?  If  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment was  wronged  in  any  way,  it  was 
only  to  move  to  have  the  sledge-hammer 
of  the  law  laid  upon  tbe  offence ;  and  he 
dared  say  they  remembered  the  story  of 
the  Bill,  making  it  a  capital  felony  in  a 
Jew  to. look  down  an  area:  which  was 
amended  by  the  introducuon  of  the 
words,  "  or  other,"  after  the  word  Jew,  so 
that  any  Jew,  or  other  person,  might  be 
hanged  for  that, offence.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentlemen  opposite  seemed  afraid 
lest  any  amelioration  of  the  law,,  even  for 
a  few  years.  Should  unsettle  the  minds  of 
criminals,  and  that  they  cooled  not  return 
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with  a  good  grace  to  their  capital  punish- 
menls.  This  reminded  him  of  Pig  and 
KilJ  Pigy  about  the  beginning  of  the  Ame- 
ricao  war—'*  Woold  you  be  cut  and  killed 
a  Ikde/* — ^After  noticmg  some  other  argu- 
ments, the  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by 
sairing,  that  the  public  opinion  on  the 
snbfcct  of  this  Bill  might  be  seen  from  the 
hie  of  his  hon.  and  Teamed  friend^  even 
frooa  the  high  eminente  on  which  he 
fonnerly  stood,  in  public  estimation.  His 
finding  time  from  his  severe  avocations  to 
poffine  this  eiicellent  and  beneficent  plan, 
after  all  the  political  feuds  of  this  day 
were  forgotten,  would  transmit  his  name 
with  honour  to  posterity  as  the  benefactor 
•f  hi*  country.  Some  men,  by  their  vir- 
tuous exertions,  acquired  fame  after  their 
daaih,  hot  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
his  Country  might  in  his  life  time  say-— 
**  Present!  tibi  largimur  honores.'' 

The  Auonuy  General  thought  it  very 
■ataral  that  many  lawyers  should  come 
ibrward  opon  a  question  materially  con- 
nected with  their  profession.  With  re- 
spect tB  the  Bill  itself,  be  believed  it  would 
hare  a  tendency  to  increase  and  not^  to 
lessen  crimes ;  for  it  woold  remove'  the 
terror  of  death  which  operated  most 
strongly  upon  the  most  hardened  ofienders. 
They  woold  always  make  a  distinction 
between  the  possibility  of  escaping  death 
and  the  certainty  that  they  could  not  be 
punished  by  it.  As  to  passing  sentence 
on  those  not  intended  to  be  executed,  an 
hon.  and  learned  friend  of  his  had  de- 
scribed on  a  former  night  its  effect  on  a 
yoong  woman ;  from  whence  he  (the  At- 
torney General)  would  infer  that  it  mi^ht 
op<Me  in  mai^  cases  to  deter  the  m- 
dividoals  from  liitore  offences.  As  to  the 
obfection  of  the  unwillingness  of  prosecu- 
tors to  come  forward,  it  applied  equally 
to  the  whole  of  the  criminal  law.  He 
thought  the  opinions  of  the  Recorder  and 
Common  Serjeant  entitled  to  considerable 
weight  and  was  somewhat  surprised  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  did  not  endea- 
vour to  procure  the  opinion  of  the  Judges 
on  a  matter  of  such  importance. 

Mr.  Jfonyo/^  expressed  himself  strongly 
in  faroor  o6he  measure.  The  advantage 
of  the  milder  system- of  criminal  law  was 
evident  from  the  effect  which  it  had  pro« 
doced  in  a  neighbouring  country.  In  the 
year  1802  be  was  in  Amsterdam,  and  he 
learned,  that  for  many  years  but  two  in- 
I  of  capital  punishment  had  oc- 
there.  Imprisonment  and  hard 
were  sabstituttil  for  capital  pu* 
(VOLXDL) 
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nishment ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  most 
beneficial  conseouences  had  resulted  from 
it.  The  House  had  in  a  recent  instance  a 
practical  proof  of  tho  bad  consequences 
arising  from  the  law  as  it  at  present  stood. 
He  alluded  to  the  case  of  the  unfortunaiTe 
man  lately  executed  at  Gloucester,  in 
consequence  of  the  reprieve  having  been 
mis-directed.  This  could  not  have  oc- 
curred, if  the  contemplated  alteration  in 
the  law  had  taken  place.  The  opinions  of 
that  great  moralist  Dr.  Johnson,  as  well 
as  of  other  eminent  men,  were  in  favour  of 
the  principle  of  these  Bills,  which  ho 
would  roost  heartily  support. 

,  Mr.  Wynn  supported  the  Bill.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
attaching  the  punishment  of  death  to  of- 
fenceaof  a  comparatively  trifling  nature. 
Much  practical  ill  had  arisen  from  the 
criminal  law,  as.  at  present  constituted, 
by  occasioning  those  numerous  instances 
of  perjury  nfhicb  every  gentleman  must 
be  aware  of* 

The  House  divided,  when  there  ap- 
peared: For  the  3d  reading,  50;  Against 
it,  39.     Majority  II. 

The  Navigable  River  Robbery  Bill,  the  ' 
Privately  Stealing  Bill,  and  the  English  and 
Irish  Bleaching  Ground  Robbery  Bill,  were 
then  read  a  third  time,  and  also  passed. 


HOUSa  OP   LORDS. 

Thesday,  April  9. 

Militia  Enlistment  Bill.]    On   the 
third  reading  of  this  Bill, 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  principle  of  the  ballot,  which 
on  being  resorted  to  under  this  Bill  iq  the 
year  1813,  would  fall  oh  a  population 
diminished  by  there  being  taken  from  it 
240,000  volunteers  and  local  militia  then 
in  'service^  and  the  same  nimiber  whose 
term  of  service  would  then  have  expirc;^!^ 
it  would  thus  operate  with  increased  pres- 
sure upon  a  population  diminished  by 
480,000,  and  would  become  a  grievous 
burden  opon  this  remaining  circumscribed 
portion  of  the  people.  He  objected  to 
this  the  more  strongly,  because  the  object 
of  the  measure  was  to  supply  the  regular 
army,  and  he  thought  it  unjust,  that  parti- 
cular individuals  should  be  heavily  taxed 
for  this  purpose,  instead  of  the  funds  for  it 
being  sapplied  by  the. state.  He  regretted  , 
that  Mr.  Windham's  plan,  productive  in 
men  as  it  proved  to  be  in  the  first  and  only 
year  of  its  operatioOi  should  not  have  been 
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persevered  in,  but  thoaght  it  would  be 
better  to  dismiss  the  plan  altogether,  than 
to  mix  it  with  unlimited  service,  which  he 
thoaght  operated  most  unfavourably. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  contended,  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Windham's  plan,  that 
there  was  no  experience  of 'its  success,  as 
the  nuQiber  of  men  produced  in  the  year 
referred  to,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
measure  for  filling  up  the  second  battalions 
alluded  to  last  night  by  his  noble  friend 
(viscount  Sid  mouth).  .  With  respect  to 
the  Bill,  he  contended,  that  it  was  not 
the  fair  way  of  putting  the  argument  that 
the  ballot  was  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  supplying  tl^e  regular  army,  it 
being  only  to  operate  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  men  for  home  defence,  in  the 
room  of  those  who  had  voluntarily  entered 
the  regular  army.> 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdawne  contended, 
that  the  success  of  Mr.  Windham's  plan  was 
progressive,  it  having  produced  in  the  first 
q  uarter  at  the  rate  of  iO.OCK)  men  per  annum; 
on  the  second  quarter  at  the  rate  of  13,000; 
the  third,  at  the  rate  of  21,600,  and  the 
fourth,  at  the  rate  of  24,000. 

Earl  Grosvenor  was  of  opinion,  that  if 
Mr.  \yind ham's  plan  had  been  persevered 
tn,  it  would  have  prevented  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to- measures  like  the 
present. 

The  Marquis  of  Lartsdowne  moved  to 
insert  words  tor  the  purpose  of  suspending 
the  operation  of  the  ballot,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  observing,  that  the  ballot  was 
now  going  on  to  complete  the  militia  to 
92,000  men,  its  preiient  number  being 
84,000,  which  were  negatived. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwickc  moved  to  leave 
out  the  clause  imposing-  penalties  in  the 
parishes  for  not  raising  the  men  within  the 
time  allotted.  The  motion  was  opposed 
by  the  carl  of  Liverpool,  and  the  House 
divided  on  the  question  that  the  clause 
stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

^  Cont«'nt<t k...25 

Not  Contents ....12 

Majority,.......^!  3 

The  House  again  divided  on  a  motion  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  for  inserting 
words  in  another  part  of  the  Bill  for  sus- 
pending the  operaiion  of  the  ballot. 

♦  Contents 12 

-  Not  Contents 25 

Majority ^13 

The  Bill  was  then  passed. 

'Relibf  to  the  Inhabitants  op  Portu- 
gal.] Theorderofthcday  having  been  read 


for  taking  into'consideration  the  Pr nice  Re* 
gent's  menage,  and  the  said  message 
having  been  read  by  the  clerk  at  the  table. 
MarquFs  IVcUeilcy  rose,  he  said,  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  an  humble  address 
to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
in  answer  to  his  mo^t  gracious  communica* 
tion  made  yesterday  to  their  lordships, 
concerning  the  propriety  of  afibrding  aid 
to  the  people  of  Portugal.  Tbenoble  mar- 
quis called  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  the  efiects  that  had  been  prodnced 
in  Portugal  by  the  spirit  of  the  people  and 
the  troops  that  had  been  raised  and  taken 
into  British  pay.  A  sentiment  had  been 
thereby  createdof  admiration  of  the  mag- 
nanimity, the  perseverance,  the  zealous 
and  ardent  constancy,  which  the  exertions 
of  our  ancient  and  i^thful  ally  had;  with 
British  assistance,  so  strikingly  manifested. 
He  called  to  mind  the  great  and  costly- 
sacrifices  they  had  made :  first  in  the  pre- 
parations for  an  effectual  resistance  to  their 
mvaders;  and  secondly,  in  hearing  up 
with  fortitude  against  what  had  since 
taken  place,  and,  in  the  endurance  of 
their  spirit  under  the  wanton  cruelty^  and 
savage  barbarity  which  had  been  exer- 
cised upon  them  in  the  retreat  of  the 
French  army.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  urge  this  subject  by  entering  into  details 
of  what  had  been  inflicted  and  what 
endured.  What  he  was  about  to  propose 
was  justifiable,  not  only  onmotivesof  gene- 
rosity to  a  people  in  alliance  with  us,  but 
was  due  on  the  sound  policy  upon  which 
he  conceived  every  one  must  see  that  the 
proposition  stood.  But  he  should  take  the 
liberty  of  making  a  few  observations  on  its 
general  principles.  There  could  scarely 
exist  a  doubt,  that  in  such  a  contest  as 
that  in  which  this  nationwas  now  engaged, 
a  fair  and  full  view  of  its  circumstances 
would  justify  us  in  raising  a  resistance  in 
any  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
against  the  enemy,  when  there  appeared 
any  prospect  of  such  resistance  being  effi-^ 
cacious  and  successful.  But  there  had 
been  much  doubt,  an'i  experience  bad 
confirmed  the  opinion,  that  whatever 
general  principles  of  policy  might  justify, 
we  ought  to  know  the  sentiment  of  the 
nation  which  we  were  about  to  assist  and 
encourage  :  we  ought  to  know  that  she  felt 
as  sincerely  and  deeply  as  ourselves  the 
nature  of  her  situation;  and  that  she  felt 
that  spirit  and  energy  to  resist  her  op- 
pressor which  could  alone  lead  to  a  steady, 
regular,  determined  opposition,  which 
could  only  be  expected  to  be  success* 
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fcl  by  the  lull  view,  oh  the  part 
of .  the  ilroggliiig  niftion,  of  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  agiiinst  which  it  had 
to  contend.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  begged  their  lordships  to  look  at  the 
great  exertions  of  the  Portuguese,  and  to 
consider  that  for  the  purpose  of  so.ch  a 
defensive  war,  the  first  and  main -spring  of 
resistance  must  be  found  in  the  spirit 
of  the  people  themselves.  Great  exer- 
tions were  made  in  the  first  instance; 
but  tbere  was  one  great  matter  still  re- 
quired ;  there  was  wanted  not  only  the 
spirit  to  prepare,  but  the  spirit  to  endure. 
See  what  were  the  efforts  which  bad  been 
made  by  the  nation.  It  was  not  onfy  the 
exertions  of  the  Ordenanza,  nor  the  nu- 
merous and  great  individualefibrts,  but  it 
was  the  persevering  and  vast  sacrifices 
which  had  been  sustained  by  the  public 
spirit,  which,  under  the  exertions  and  di; 
rections  of  that  great  command er^-for  so 
he  must  call  him,  though  so  nearly  related 
to  him  by  blood — had  been  rendered  so 
essential  to  the  general  defence.  Every 
man  most  agree,  that  by  the  whole  system, 
M  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  had  been 
frustrated ;  the  whole  of  this  i^reat  com- 
bination of  measures  for  defence  had 
tended  to  exalt  our  military  character  in 
the  highest  degree,  in  every  sober,  sted- 
fast,  regular  consideration  of  such  a  sub- 
ject. It  had  manifested  the  wisdom  of  the 
commander,  and  had  defeated  the  enemy 
in  all  his  e£R)rU.  As  we  had  felt  purselves 
fully  justified  in  sustaining  the  military 
efforts  of  the  Portuguese  government,  so 
now  that  we  had  gained  that  main  spring 
of  defence,  the  will  and  sp.irit  of  the  Por 
toguese  people,  were  we  equally  justified 
in  rendering  our  assistance  to  them.  When 
we  saw  th^  distress  which  they  bad  borne 
with  firipness  and  perseverance,  should  we 
not  agree  to  give  our  aid  for  relieving  them 
from  the  pressure  ?  Indeed,  we  should  be 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  erection  of 
new  military  underta([ings,  by  supporting 
and  animating  a  spirit,  not  originally 
created  by  us,  hot  hitherto  fostered  by  us 
so  iiuccessfully,  and.  which  after  its  suiler- 
Ings  and  privations  came  back  to  us  for 
faAher  sustenance  and  encouragement. 
On  this  great  military  diversion,  fouaded 
in  public  spirit  and  fortitude, depended  the 
hopeof  any  favourable  alteration  in  Europe, 
and,  in  no  small  degree,  our. own  particu- 
lar safety.  The  consequences  of  Ibe  ex- 
ample of  Portugal  might  prove  as  bene- 
ficial to  other  nations  of  Europe,  as  they 
bad  hitherto  been  for  her  own  defence. 


This  measure,  therefore,  he  would  repeat' 
stood  upqn  the  ground  of  the  solid,  sub- 
stantial policy,  of  encouraging  What  had 
proved  so  advantageous,  and  not  simply 
an  oKJ  attachment,  Kieudship,  and  alliance. 
It  stood  on  the  ground  of  the  only  hope 
of  achieving  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  se- 
curity for  any  part  of  Europe.  It  com- 
bined principles,  in  which  ancient  alliance 
and  particular  and  general  safety,  were 
equally  concerned.  He  was  salibfied  ihat 
their  lordships  would  not  repudiate  tho.se 
grounds  of  action— that  they  would  not 
Repudiate  such  old  and  admitted  piinci- 
ples  of  national  conduct,  which  were  in 
such  perfect  consonance  to  every  dictate 
of  morals  and  of  religibn.  The  principles 
of  our  measures  in  Portugal  were  not  to 
be  characterised  as  sentimental,  chivalrous, . 
and,  romantic  :  they  were  connected  with 
eyery  sentiment  that  was  dear  to  British 
hearts.  Hitherto  we  had  given  our  aid 
liberally,  and  there  were  the  best  reasons 
for  our  continuing  to  do  so.  It  was  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  their  lordships, 
that  they  had  acted  on  a  broad,  fair,  and 
liberal  scale.  He  hoped  he  had  not  lived 
to  see  the  day,  though  he  had  sometimes 
been  surprised  by  hearing  something  like 
it,  when  it  should  be  said,  that  ancient 
faith,  long-tried  attachments,  and  close 
connections  with  our  allies,  were  c  ircum- 
stances  to  be  discarded  from  our  con- 
sideTation;  and  that  they  should  be  sa- 
crificed and  abandoned  to  the  mert:  sug- 
gestions and  calculations  of  a  cold  policy. 
Connected  and  combined  as  every  great 
view  of  such, a  subject  was  in.  this  measure, 
he  should  not  further  encroach  upon  their 
lordships'  attention  except  to  mention, 
that  the  sum  he  proposed  for  the  relief  of 
the  suilering  subjects  of  ourislly  'in  Por- 
tugal, was  100,000/.  The  noble  marquis 
then  read  the  Address  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, which  was  conformably  to  his  Royal 
Highness's  message:  and  moved  that  the 
Address  be  agreed  to.. 

Enrl  GrofVtfiiarfeltconsiderabledifficuliy 
in  acceding  to  this  motion^  particularly 
when  he  considered  how  much  had  been 
done  already  for  Portugal  Lately  two 
millions  of  money  had  been  granted  to 
that  country ;  and  the  reason  then  assign- 
ing for  proposing  it  was,  that  the  Frepch 
were  in  possession  of  great  pnrt  of  Por«- 
tngal,  and  thecefore  the  revenues  could 
not  be  received  from  the  distant  provinces 
of  the  country.  Now  the  same  reason  did 
not  hold,  for  the  French  were  in  possession 
of  only  a  small  part  of  Portugal;  and  ht 
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would  ask;  were  tbeir  lordships  really  pre- 
pared to  take  the  whole  barren  upon  them- 
selfes,  and  exempt  the  Pbrtagaese  alto- 
gether from  the  burden  of  relieving  their 
own  people  ?  It  was  a  principle  as  ap» 
plicable  to  public  as^to  private  affairs, 
that  yon  should  be  just  to  your  own  people 
before  you  were  generons  to  other  na- 
tions. He  knew  it  would  be  generally 
thought;  that  this  was  a  magnificent  and 
high  sounding  proposal,  and  ibat  to  some 
minds  it  might  recommend  itself  on  that 
very  account,  particularly-as  displaying  a 
marked  contrast  wiih  the  barbarity  and 
atrocities  of  which  the  French  had  been 
guilty  towards  the  Portugues^.  These 
were,  indeed,  shewy  principles^  but  he 
doubted  whether  they  were  sound  in  tKe 
present  circumstances  of  the  country. 
He  was  notibr  desertifng  an  andent  ally ; 
but  sometimes  too  great  liberality  had  the 
ellect  of  discouraging  the  efforts  of  those 
who  were  the  objects  of  it.  He  begged, 
hbwerer,  to  remind  the  House,  under 
whom  these  exertions  of  the  Portuguese 
had  been  made  ;  they  were  made  under 
the  direction  of  British  officers :  and  hence 
he  concluded,  that  if  any  thiilg  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  Spaniards  In  the  com- 
mon cause,  it  must  be  from  their  being  led 
on  by  British  officers. 

The  Earl  of  Harromhy  observed,  that 
his  recollection  did  not  furnish  him  with 
the  reason  assigned  by  the  noble  lorS  for 
the  former  grant,  namely,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  Portugal  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  That  was  a  grant  founded 
on  Reasons  of  its  own,  and  furnished  no  ar- 
gument whatever  against  the  present.  It 
should  be  recollected,  that  the  war  in  Por- 
tugal was  not  an  ordinary  war,  nor  con- 
ducted by  the  French  on  the  principles 
usual  in  former  times,  when,  though  a 
hostile  army  traversed  a  country,  yet  still 
something  was  left  for  the  subsistence  of 
^the  inhabitants;  but  Europe  had  never 
witnessed  such  barbarities  as  had  been 
.  perpetrated  by  the  French;  and  the  coun- 
try through  which  they  passed  had  been 
plundered  and  exhausted  to  such  a  degree, 
that  British  humanity  alone  could  aii'ord 
it  the  common  and  necessary  means  of 
existence ;  and  if.the  aid  was  not  speedily 
granted,  it  might  come  too  late  to  efiect 
Its  object.  Highly  as  he  thought  of  the 
talents  of  the  British  officers  who  were 
at  the  head  of- the  allied  army,  he  did  not 
believe  that  even  their  talents  would  have 
produced  their  effect  without  the  exertions 
of  the  Portogoeae  population.     The  pea- 


santry and  the  militia  had  uniformly  dis- 
played the  greatest  ardour,  and  their  army 
bail  fought  side  by  side  with  the  British 
soldiers.  Let  their  lordships  look  also  at 
the  accounts  which  had  been  received  of 
their  inferior  officers,  and  it  would  be. 
found  that  they  had  always  their  fnll  share 
in  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  every  auc- 
tion. The  liberties  of  Portugal  had  been 
saved,  at  least  for  a  time,  at  the  expence 
of  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  if  farther 
distresses  were  inflicted  on  the  peopleby  the 
atrocities  of  their  enemies,  which  it  might 
not  be  in  the  power  of  this  country  to  pre- 
vent, the  present  measure  would  at  least 
displity  the  generoirpolicy  on  virhich  we 
had  acted. 

Th§  Marquis  of  Lanidmmt,  in  ooase- 
qoence  of  what  had  fellen  from  his  noble 
friend  (earl  Grosvenor)  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  state  shortly  bis  reasons  for  voting 
for  the  present  motion  ;  agreeing  in'  the 
justice  of  the  remarks  made  by  his  noble  • 
friend,  be  still  could  not  consider  them  as 
a  ground  for  resisting  the  motion.  As  ap- 
plied to  economy  in  our  expeditions,  and 
the  takings  care  that  more  expence  was 
not  incurred  than  was  commensurate  with 
the  object  to  be  attained,  he  perfectly 
concurred ;  but  whatever  might  have 
been  his  opinion  regarding  the  policy  of 
nor  military  exertions  in  Portogal,  no 
doubt  now  existed  in  his  mind,  that  the 
efforts  made  by  the  people  of  Portogal 
eminently  deserved  at  our  hands  the  aid 
now  asked,  to  relieve  that  distress  into 
which  they. had  been  plunged  by  the  bar- 
barity of  the  enemy.  Of  that  state  of 
distress  there  could  be  no  doub^;  it  was 
confirmed  by  all  the  accounts' received 
from  Portugal,  which  stated  the  priva- 
tions  endured  by  the  inhabitants  to  be 
extreme.  Whatever,  therefore,  might 
h&ve  been  his  opinion  of  any  part*  of  oof 
policy  in  Portugal,  or  even,  if  he  believed 
that  lord  Wellington  would  be  again  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  still  he  would  vote«  for 
the  present  motion,  convinced  that  by  af- 
fording this  timely  assistance  to  the  *^m^ 
tressed  inhabitants  of  Portugal,  v^  shooM 
manifest  a  conduct  so  oppositely  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  enemy  that  it  could  not 
fail  *  to  make  an  impression  in  Eorope 
highly  favonrable  to  the  British  character, 
and  tend  to  place  that  contrasted  conduct 
in  the  strongest  point  of  view.  In  iV- 
togal  itself  it  could  not  fail  emioenlly  to 
raiKe  the  British  character  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  peqple.  In  thos  raising  the 
estimation   of  the  British   character  in 
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Eilrope,  by  displaying  its  beneikence,  its 
generosity  mod  iis  hooianity,  as  contrasted 
with  thesayage  barbarity  of  the  enemy, 
the  most  beneficial  consequences  most  re- 
sult with  a  view  to  the  great  contest  we 
were  maintaining  against  that  enemy.  In 
extending  to  the  people  of  Portagal  that 
generosity  for  which  I  hey  might  look 
Uiroagh  Europe  and  the  world  in  vain,  we 
placed  our  national  character  apon  a  pin- 
nacle of  greatness  which  nothing  coald 
destroy.  It  was  through  these  acts  that 
Europe  would  see  the  excellencies  of  eur 
character,^  and  iis  eminent  superiority  to 
that  of  the  enemy.  Even  if  our  army  was 
compelled  to  evacuate  Portugal,  and  we 
should  be  unab|e  to  withstand  there  Che 
progress  of  the  enemy,  still  this  act  would 
be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  con* 
sequences,  the  posterity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Portugal  would  remember  with  gra* 
titude  the  aid  afforded  to  their  ancestors 
in  the  hour  of  their  distress,  and  would 
bail  the  British  character  with  a  corres- 
ponding admiration.  For  these  reasons, 
the  Address  should  have  his  hearty  con- 
currence. 

The  Address  was  then  agreed  to. 

HOUSB   OF   COMMONS. 

Mondi^,  April  9. 
PAaisB  Apfbbnticcs  Bill.]  Mr.  IFif- 
brahamBooik  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  amend  the  state  of  Parish.  Ap- 
prentices. Formerly  the  parish  children, 
who  were  put  out  as  apprentices,  were 
bound  either  to  masters  resident  in  their 
own,  or  in  the  adjoining  parishes.  The 
overseers  appeared  t»  have  fergotten,  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  stand  in  some  mea- 
sure m  isco  partfuu,  and  to  look  to  (he  in- 
terests of  the  children  when  they  were 
putting  *them  •  oulf  as  apprentices.  The 
faon.  member  here  quoted  the  words  of 
the  late  lord  Kenyon,  in  a  case  where  a 
foreigner  was  indicted  and  found  guilty  of 
ill-treating  some  apprentices  which  had 
been  bound  to  him  by  parishes.  Th'\t 
noble  judge  reproved  most  severely  the 
conduct  of  the  overseers  in  that  instance, 
and  said  that  thev  had  acted  contrary  to 
their  duty  and  to  tlie  law  of  the  land,  in 
(tatting  17  children  as  apprentices  to  a 
man  who  could  neither  employ  or  feed' 
them.  Too  many  overseers  appeared 
perfectly  content  to  get  rid  of -the  burthen 
of  the  children,  without  caring  what  af- 
terwards happened  to  them.  In  fact,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  overseers  of  pa- 


rishes in  the  metropolis  could  exercise  the 
superintend anoe  which  the  law  .required,  ' 
if  the  children  were  to  be  sent  off  by  200 
at  a  time  to  Manchesur  or  Yorkshire  to 
the  manufactories^  neither  was  it  likely 
that  the  manufacturer  who  took  two  or 
three  hundred  apprentices  could  pay  that 
attention  to  their  morals  that  was  due,  or 
in  any  way  stand  in  loco  parentis,  as  the 
law  required  the  master  to  do.  A  very 
considerable  number  of  children  were  re* 
gularly  imported  into  Lancashire  from  the 
metropolis,''  for  the  purpose  of  the  manu- 
factories. To  remedy  the  great  evil 
which  often  resulted  from  children  being 
thus  sent  friendless  into  distant  parts  of  tho 
country,  he  wished  there  should  be  a  re- 
gulation that  they  should  not  be  sent  to  a 
greater  distance  than  forty  miles  from  the 
place  of  their  settlement ;  at  this  distance 
they  might  be  occasionally  visited  by 
some  of  their  overseers  or  by  their  parents, 
which  would  prevent  their  being  ill-treat- 
ed by  their  masters.  He  would  wish  at 
least  to  try  the  experiment  whether  em- 
ployment could  not  be  found  for  the  poor 
children  of  this  metropolis  within  the  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles  from  it.  He  should 
also  propose  a  limitation  of  the  number 
of  apprentices  which  were  to  be  bound  to 
one  man,  as  it  was  impossible  that  in  those 
manufactories  where  many  hundreds  of 
children  were  taken  apprentices,  due  at- 
tentions should  be  paidio  each  of  them. 
He  would  also  propose,  that  40  days 
should  elapse  between  the  time  that  the 
child  was  sent  and  the  completion  of  the 
indentures,  in  order  that  it  should  be  as* 
certained  what  was  the  temper  and  cha- 
racter of*  the  master.  After  a  few  ge- 
neral observations  upon  the  advantages  of 
regulations  similar  to  those  he  had  men- 
tioned, he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  state  of  parish  ap- 
prentices. 

Leave  was  given,  and  the  Bill  was  im- 
mediately brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 

Pay  of  Officers  op  the  Navy  om 
FoaEiGN  Stations.]  Captain  Bennett  rose, 
pursuant  to  notice,  to  submit  a  motion  re- 
lative to  the  pay  of  Officers  of  the  Navy 
on  foreign  stations.  In  consequence  of 
the  fluctuation  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
or  rather  the  depression  of  them  against 
this  country,  the  officers  of  the  navy  on 
the  Mediterranean  station,  ana  at  Lisbon, 
actually  suffered  a  loss  olf  about  30  per 
cent,  on  all  pay  remitted  to  them.  All 
that  ha  desired,  was,  that  the  navy  should 
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in  this  respect  be  put  on  a  footing  with 
the  army,  and  that  they  should  receive 
their  pay  at  par.  This  question,  which 
was  merely  brought  for  the  comforts  of 
the  navy,  and  was  quite  abstracted  from 
all  party  considerations,  would,  he  hoped, 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  House.  He 
understood  that  it  was  to  be  opposed  by 
some  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  but  he 
could  not  conceive  upon  what' ground,  as 
the  ^matter  appeared  to  him  so  strictly 
just  and  reasonable.  He  .could  see  no 
reason  why  the  officers  of  the  navy  should 
not  receive  the  same  advantages  in  this 
,  respect  as  the  officers  of  the  army.  He 
concluded  by  moving  that  this  House 
will  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
^hole  House  to  considdr  of  the  Act  of 
the  35  Qeo.  3,  c.  94,  respecting  the  wages 
and  pay  of  certain  officers  of  bis  Majesty's 
Navy,  so  far  as  relates  to  Bills  drawn  by 
Officers  serving  on  Foreign  Stations  under 
the  provisions  thereof. 

Mr#  Yorke  was  convinced  that  no  party 
considerations  were  mixed  with  the  pre- 
sent question.  Every  man  must  feel  for 
•  the  honour  and  comforts  of  the  navy,  and 
in  this  feeling  he  partook  as  much  as  the 
gallant  officer,  or  any  other  man.  The 
gallaot  officer  must  have  known,  that  what 
he  had  proposed,  it  was  not  in  the  poweir 
of  the  Admiralty  to  do,  and  that  it  could 
only  be  done  by  that  House.  Before  he 
adve^-ted  to  the  situation  of  officers  em- 
,  ployed  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  should 
first  generally  state,  that  before  the  year 
1795,  the  officei^s,  as  well  as  the  ship's  com- 
pany, only  received  their  pay  when  the  ac- 
counts were  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  by. that  Act  they  were  allowed  to  draw 
on  the  Navy  Board  quarterly  for  the 
amount  of  their  pay.  Until  this  regula- 
tion, the  officers  in  the  Mediterranean,  as 
well  as  on  other  stations,  w^re  indeed  ex- 
posed to  considerable  hardships,  bo^h 
upon  this  account  and  on  account  of  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  exchanges.  In 
1800  and  1801  the  price  of  the  dollar  rose 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  levant,  and  the 
exchange  had  been  sometimes  favourable, 
although  he  must  allow,  that  for  many  years 
back  the  dollars  had  been  above  the  par, 
which  was  4^.  6d,  and  even  sometimes  rose 
as  high  as  5s»  Sd.  in  that  part  of  JEurope. 
If  the  motion  of  the  hon.  officer  was  agreed 
to,  the  couiitry  would  suffer  an  annual  loss 
of  25,000/rfor  remittances  to  officers  on 
the  Mediterranean  station  .alone,  and  simi- 
lar  claims  would  certainly  be  put  in  by 
officers  on  other  stationp.    The  common 


men  might  also  think  that  they  had  a  right 
to  similar  allowances.  He  hoped  that  the 
exchange  would  not  remain  permanently 
against  this  country,  but  that  in  time  it 
would  so  far  recover  that  the  officers  should, 
have  nothing  to  complain  of.  Besides  the 
loss  which  he  had  mentioned,  he  believed 
that  the  officers  would  draw  more  bills,  if 
those  bills  were  to  be  paid  at  par ;  and  be 
thought  that  even  the  evil  which  was  now 
complained  of  might  produce  in  them  ha* 
bits  of  economy  and  frugality,  when  they 
found  that  they  lost  considerably  by  draw- 
ing  for  money  from  England.  If  the 
motion  was  agreed  to,  it  would  have  a 
tendeqcy  to  turn  many  of  our  officerii 
into  money* brokers.  He  found  himself 
compelled  by  his  sense  of  duty  to  op- 
pose the  motion. 

Mr.  WkUhread  hoped  that  this  question 
might  be  discussed  without  atiy  considera- 
tions of  party.  He  did  not  wish  to  oppose 
himself  to  the  administration  of  the  right 
hon.  gent.,  whose  conduct  in  his  depart^* 
ment  he  had  always  heard  spoken  of  with 
the  greatest  approbation.  He  thought  it 
was  due  to  the  right  hon.  gent,  to  say  sd 
much  in  praise  of  his  general  administra- 
tion of  the  Admiralty,  yet  in  the  present 
instance  he  must  entirely  disagree  wiih 
him.  ]f  the  present  motion  had  come 
from  that  right  horn  gentleman,  he  was 
sure  that  it  i^ould  have  been  agreed  to  by 
the  House  without  any  opposition.  He 
could  see  no  reason  why  the  officers  of  the 
navy  should  not  have  the  same  allowances 
as .  the  officers  of  the  tffmy .  The  right 
hon.  gent,  seemed  to  think  that  their  supe*^ 
rior  accommodation  on  board  ship,  where 
their  lodging  and  food  was  provided  for 
thein>  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  difier* 
ence.,  He,  however,  thought  otherwise, 
for  doubtless  all  these  things  were  taken 
into  consideration  when  the  pay  of  the 
two  services  were  fixed.  As  to  the  chance 
of  the  exchanges  rising  in  time,  that  wa«i 
nothing  to  the  officers 'now  serving.  It 
was  a  poor  comfort  to  the  officers  who 
.were  losing  30  per  cent,  out  of  their  pay 
by  serving  their  country  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, tu  tell  them  that  some  time  or  an« 
other  officers  might  possibly  gain  by  the 
exchanges  becoming  .favourable.  \Vlien 
the  right  hou,  gent,  said,  t^hat  probably 
the  exchange  would  again  rise  to  be  in 
favour  of  this  country,  he  most  say,  that 
he  could  see  no  such  probability.  Sup- 
pose, that  an  expence  would  be  incur- 
red by  this  means  of  30  or  40,000^  a 
year,  he  was  convinced  that   it   could 
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well  be  saved  on  some  other  part  of  the 

mvy  e&ttmates.     But>  if  it  could  not  be 

tmrid,  still  be  was  sure  that  the  country 

vroald  never  grudge  such  a  sum  for  the 

comtbrts  of  a  set  of  fiien»  who  were  in  a 

peculiar  degree,  the  beloved  of  tbenation. 

lie  thought  the  right  hon.  genlleman's 

vray  of  teaching  them  frugality  and  eco- 

Bomy  was  rather  a  curious  one.     To  be 

•are,  if  from  the  income  of  a  man  of  a 

liQDdred  a  year,  you  lake  away  thirty, 

that  man  is  obliged  to  be  economical  and 

frugal  in  spite  of  himself.    But  he  did  not 

know  what  right  they  had  to  force  people 

to  be  economic  and  frugal  in  that  manner, 

or  why  the  naval  officers  should  be  fined 

in  the  amount  of  50  per  cent,  on  their  pay 

merely  because  Cbey  were  sent  to  serve 

their  country  in  the  Mediterranean.    The 

right  hon.  gent,  had  seemed  afraid  that  all 

the  officers  would  turn  money-brokersi  if 

their  bills  were  payable  at  parm     [Mr. 

Croker  said,  across  the  table, "  not  all,  but 

many  of  them/']  Oh !  then  it  seemed  that 

the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  did  allow 


him  byHhe  hon.  gent;  and  he  had  no 
right,  therefore,  to  put  what  he  must  call 
a  calumnious  construction  on  his  senti- 
ments. 

Mr.  Rote  said  that  he  felt  as  mueh  for 
the  honour  and  comforts  of  the  navy  as 
any  man,  and  had  done  all  that  lay  in  the 
power  of  his  humble  efforts  to  promote 
them.  He  therefore  trusted  that  he  should 
not  be  considered  an  enemy  to  the  navy* 
although  he  must  oppose  the  present  nio« 
tion.  On  some  stations  the  exchange  was 
in  favour  of  the  oAcer,  and  on  the  Jamaica 
station  in  particular,  it  had  been  pretty 
permanently  12  per  cent,  in  their  favour. 
The  calculation  of  the  allowances  to  ba 
made  to  the  naval  officers  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  as  there  was  no  pay* 
master  as  in  the  army. 

Mr.'  Homer  supported  the  motion,  al- 
though he  was  generally  in  favour  of  in- 
creases of  pay  and  allowance  originating 
with  ministers,  and  not  in  that  House. 
He  certainly  did  not  think  that  it  would  be 
risht  to  be  calculating  minute  variations 


that  there  might  be  some  splendid  ex-  of  exchange,  but  that  when  a  very  strong 
ceptions  of  officers  who  would  not  be  \  case  was  made  out  for  relief,  as  he  con- 
money- brokers  !  He  difFerred  from  him, 
however,  in  this  respect,  and  thought  that 
Tery  few  of  ovtt  naval  officers  thought  of 
making  money  by  calculating  rates  of 
exchange.  Their  principal  calculation 
of  gain  was  from  taking  prizes.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  do  that  justice  to  the 
oavy  which  the  ministers  did  not  appear 
inclined  to  do  in  the  present  instance; 
and  he  should  wish  that  the  hon.  officer 
would  take  the  sense -of  the  House,  in 
order  that  it  might  appear  who  voled 
against  their  claim  and  who  supported  it. 
Mr.  Croker  sajd,  the  hop.  gent,  had  not 
refuted  any  one  of  the  arguments  of  the 
right  hon.  gent,  who  preceded  him  ;  and 
tm  one  or  two  occasions,  had  shewn  that 
he  completely  misunderstood  bim.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  after  a  long  tirade, 
he  had  felt  ihe  necesity  of  confessing  his 
ignorance  of  what,  perhaps,  every  body  in 
the  House  but  himself  completely  under* 
stood.  He  rose  at  present  to  take  notice 
of  an  unfair  constroction  that  had  been  at- 
tempted to  be  put  upon  his  meaning,  when 
the  hon.  gent,  first  charged  his  right  hon. 
friend  with  having  said,  that  all  the  officers 
of  the  navy  would  become  money  brokers ; 
and  then  attempted  to  convert  his  ( Mr. 
Croker's)  dissent  into  an  expression  that 
there  might  be  some.  The  expressions 
made  use  of  by  his  right  hon.  friend, 
were  very  different  from  those  assigned  to 


ceived  this  to  be,  he  thought  the  officers 
should  not  be  permitted  to  suffer  so  very 
considerably. 

Mr.  Huskium  conceived,  that  great  di^ 
ficulty  would  arise,  if  we  were  to  think  of 
adjusting  the  pay  of  officers  to  the  inces- 
sant variations  6f  foreign  exchange,  la 
some  cases  it  would  be  equivalent  to  an  ad- 
vance of  30  per  cent,  on  tKeir  pay,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  country  ;  in  some,  of 
course,  a  dimriiution.  They  could  not  be 
paid  in  bullion,  without  a  serious  loss  in  its 
purchHse.  The  measure  proposed  would 
have  the  effect  of  introducing  a  certain 
kind  of  money- brokerage  into  the  service^ 
If  the  measure  proposed  had  any  founda-  ' 
tion  with  respect  to  the  officers  in  the  Me^ 
diterranean,  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should,  not  reach  to  all  officers,  liavat  and 
military,  abroad.  The  question  was  con* 
nected  with  that  of  exchanges,  and  was 
extremely  extensive.  He  concluded  by 
recommending  the  motion,  to  be  witli^ 
drawn.  ' 

Captain  Bameii  said,  that  the  navy  ha(d 
been  now  four  years  suffering  from  this 
grievance ;  how  lone,  then,  he  asked,  were 
they  still  to  suffer  from  the  commercial 
syslem  of  the  gentlemen  on  thh  other  side 
of  the  House  ?  He  had  frequently  heard 
of  the  cold  calculations  of  the  cabinet. 
The  memorials  of  the  navy  officers  on 
this  subject  had  been  passed  over  in  silence. 
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How  long,  be  asked,  were  they  to  suffer 
under  this  cold-blooded  system  ?  Were  he 
to  be  alone  on  this  question,  he  should  stiil 
feel  it  to  be  his  doty  to  divide  the  House. 
He  saw  clearly,  however,  that  the  admi- 
liistration  would  be  successful.  He  men- 
tioned the  di£ferent  diminutions  which  the 
income  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  had  suf- 
fered from  income  tax,  &c.;  and  then 
asked  with  what  propriety  the  right  hon. 
senL  could  call  them  money- brokers  ? 
He  never  lamented,  more  than  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  want  of  th6  powers  of  elo- 
quence, that  be  might  express  his  indig- 
*^nant  feelings  at  that  insinuation.  Nothing 
but  imperious  necessity  could  have  induced 
faim,  inexperienced  as  he  was,  to  come  for- 
ward with  the  motion:  but  having  once 
4nade  it,  he  would  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  it. 

Mr.  Yorkc  said,  he  was  not  aware  of 
more  than  two  memorials  having  been 
presented  from  officers  on  foreign  service. 

Mr.  H.  Jhrmtcn  thought  the  question 
premature,  as  there  was  another  question 
depending  by  which  this  would  be  mate- 
rially afiected.  He  therefore  thought  that 
the  other  should  be  decided  before  the 
present  was  entered  upon. 

Sir  C.  M,  BurrtU  said,  the  officers  of  the 
navy  had  been  ill  used  by  the  House,  in 
the  deduction  which  had  been  made  from 
their  shares  of  prize  money,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  popularity. 

Admiral  HurM^r  stated  his  determination 
to  vote  for  a  Committee. 

Mr.  IVkitbrtad  declared  his  intention  of 
moving  the  previous  question,  that  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  who  seemed  to  think 
it  premature,  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  supporting  it  hereafter.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding in  his  observations,  when 

The  i^peoAer  suggested  that  the  hon. 
member  had  spoken  already  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  W,  Adam  said,  that  understanding 
the  gentlemen  opposite  in  the  same  way 
that  his  hon.  friend  had,  he  should  affi>rd 
them  the  opportunity,  by  moving  the  pre- 
vious question. 
'  Mr.  Wkiibnad  said,  he  should  vote  for 
the  previous  question,  if  he  understood  the 
hon.  gentlemen  correctly,  and  might  hope 
to  have  their  support  to  the  motion  on  a 
future  occasion ;  and  this  he  understood  to 
be  the  feeling  of  his  learned  friend. 

Mr.  HtuHuon  said,  he  declined  giving 
any  pledge  as  lo  his  vote,  upon  any  future 
occasion;  and  repeated  ihat  he  thought 
tho  meaauie  pronature. 


DiHilkry  BW. 

Mr.  Homer  said,  he  had  forborae  fron» 
alluding  to  the  other  questions,  as  he 
tlmught  that  if  our  officers  on  foreign  ser*- 
vice  experienced  any  loss,  let  *it  proceed 
from  what  source  it  would,  ^ey  ought  la 
be  indemnified. 

The  Qumcelior  qfthe  Exchequer  observed, 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  previous 
question  was  pot,  was  not  peculiarly  gra^ 
cious  ;  nor  did  he  ever  recollect  a  qoea- 
tion  so  completely  converted  into  a  party 
question,  after  the  expression  of  so  stroDg* 
a  determination  to  the  contrary.  The 
gallant  captain  had  so  far  forgotten  his 
original  determination,  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  complain  of  the  cold  blooded 
feeling  and  calculation  of  the  Treasury, 
though  nothing  could  be  more  unjustly 
imputed  to  them  in  any  thing  relating  to 
the  interests  of  the  navy.  As  to  the  hon. 
genL  who  sat  next  the  gallant  officer 
(Mr.  Whitbread)  after  having  first  trans* 
ferred  his  motion  to  his  learned  firiend 
(Mr.  Adam),  he  determined  that  in  case 
of  a  certain  answer  to  his  question  he 
would  vote  against  his  own  motion ;  and 
afterwards  went  so  far  as  to  promise  not 
only  for  himself  but  for  his  learned  friend. 
As  the  previous  question  appeared  to  him 
the  handsomest  way  of  meeting  the  sub* 
ject,  he.  would  engage  that  if  the  hon.  gent 
wotild  vote  against  his  own  motion  he 
would  vote  for  it. 

After  some  further  conversation  be- 
tween sir  John  Newport,  Mr.  Adam,  the 
Speaker,  and  captain  Bennet,  the  previous 
question  was  carried. 

DisTiLLsaT  Bill.]  The  Chancelk>r  of 
the  Exchequer  having  moved  that  the 
Report  on  the  Distillery  Bill  be  recom* 
mitted. 

Sir  JoAji  Smclair  stated  his  objections  to 
the  measure.  He  estimated  the  whole 
amount  of  grain  used  in  Distilleries  at 
i(00,000  quarters  in  the  year,  which  could 
not  amount  to  less  than  a  million  and  a 
half  of  money.  To  interfere  with  this 
was  a  serious  matter;  and  would  be  at- 
tended by  the  most  pernicious  conse* 
quences  to  society  at  large. 

Mr.  IF.  Smith  quoted  the  opinions  of 
the  corn  distillers  themselves,  who  re* 
presented  the  measure  as  a  death  blow  to 
their  trade,  if  carried  into  execution. 
Within  the  last  forty  years  there  were 
only  three  prohibitions,  a  circumstance 
which  formed  a  kind  of  prescription  in 
favour  of  corn  distilleries;  He  went  into 
a  minute  calculation  to  prove^  thai  by 
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■jiacopnfii^  ib«  pi»ctk»  of  diiUllalkm 
fromtfligtf,J9m0  ifmliioDof  qiaa«y  would 
be  t^ea  S*om  the  DatioiMd  stock  withoot 
4Miy  k'xBi  of  beac^t^  but  coofioiAg  the 
9f>er^Mi«  9f  4he  neasttso  to  Eogland 
^lone,  tbejIiMP  Aiw>oki  ainouot  to  300,000/. 
jr  it  waro  Tiight  lo  lax  ibis  eoootiy  for  tbe 
We»t  Indies,  tbi^  vm  not  Ibe  wity  to  ttit 
it:  ^  tbr  wbole  .of  tbe  evU  of  whkh 
those  •coloniai  complained*  re<|iiired  a  dif- 
ifieauit  policy,  tte  did  aot  wiab  tbi^t  tbe 
^agricukecifUof  the  West  iodias  Abould 
Jie  iDJMrcvii ;  but  be  wes  mMvilUng  tbat 
(tbey  sbeeld  .be  e^cfNiraged  so  Anodiioe 
fOoy  arlicle  U>  a^l  ,e»toqt  Amt  wbicb  .ibere 
.%M^iliodeipaiid«e#d  'thea  to  «eU  upop 
4b9§e  of  Eogleod  t#  eubVMt  .t#  ^t^MfcioD 
.^eccowiitoifst. 

Mr.  jUMm  obseimd  eheio»ibe4ivwr- 
iHgtf^f  the  \mi  eleven  fta^n,  e  imm»  of  ibiir 
«Mioos  yeac^  rbad  been  .fieid  1^  tbe 
.^eipy  >^  eei3|i.  latii  year  ibe  anqs  »jM 
4irei(in|Uiei¥*;  e«s  feer  it  «es  ten  and- 
Jieps^  »L«ii  on  the  iKbole  it  ^»s  forty  mil- 
Mtm  mi  Qfiw^nii.  All  tbet  tbe  West  lo- 
i4te4>fepri^eii  mM  wm  to  be  let  into 
lene  A^  «f  Ab«s  snn^  end  ibe  remaining 
ifipur  ^fihhi  «mit4*  be  contended^  be  suffi- 
jqieei  le  <eBooar%|e  agricahnre*  There 
eeeew  meesuoe  likely  to  be  more  efiec- 
M$l  .'then  Ihis  egaimt  the  enemy  ;  who 
JW9f  iu^pededrtbe  oxport  of  grain,  nor 
Jbsidany  ot^eliefi  lo  receive  our  coin  and 
jbiiUioB,  bei  viforensly  expladed  all  co- 
JeniaA  pfednee. 

Mr.    W.  Ttifht  ^censideced  tbe  com 

laws  end  ibe  dtstiikiy  laws  as  ports  of 

one  s^alem  of  laws.    Ever  since  tbe  Re- 

.Tolnlion,ibey,had  been  considered  in  that 

light.    In  varioos  f»eriods  of  scarcity,  ^iz. 

M09,  17^7,  17i^,jiQd  1800,  the  export  of 

.cornwas  peebibiMnlvOS.Mr^n  as  tbe  distil- 

Jatien  fromnfMiit.     tie-did  not  wish  this 

lowntry  4p  l»e  dependent  on  the  enemy ; 

,«9d  wasof  ef*nion,.tbet  instead  of  inter- 

ieri^g  with  the  inrtercatsof  agricultare,  as 

Ib^  wottld  by  eacb  ,a  measnve  as  this, 

%bc7  ^oghl   to   enneerage  tbe  cnltira- 

eionof  oeciu 

Mr.  tfntisr  jnid  that  tbe  aaeve  principle 
eras  to  put  ooramodslies  jnpon  a  fair  foot- 
.ing.  Geetlemen  sbcrald  aot  afiect  to 
ehsnkee  bghsly  of  oar  West-  India  colo- 
ei>es^  -iliey  ;had  given  more  than  their 
d«eifbare  of  sapper!  in  carrying  on  the 
>Mar«  as  affi>rdiiig  a  niaalKeiibr  oor  mann- 
lS$citartBp  and  a  sinrsevy  ifor  our  maruie. 
OPbey  all  seiw  hmw  «£neaapart6  valoed  a 
Woat  India  eolony*  wbik  he  bad  one, 
esaepr  speri«g^efaMs,er  aJMm  to  retain 
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it,  ^vell  Jfioowi^g  ibat  w»|boat  colfMHec. 
BRaofle,  after  all,  was  iDOtbing,  e«d  yet 
gentUsmeaen  the  (tp^toaite  side  could  Jhe 
blind  lo  ltd  vantages  so  .obffioiis  to  'tbet 
great  .and  wise  maaeHiot  that  be  meant  i|o 
compliment  Buonaparte,  vj^iom  he  believ- 
ed to  be  tbe  greatest  villain  ee  tbe  Otoe  of 
theearth,  butif  one  who  wm  known  to  keep 
so  good  a  look-out  to  ibis  own  iAiere.^la» 
thoaghtso  highly  of  those. colonies,  what 
coold  those  peraons  mean  who  made  eo 
much  noise  about  their  corn*growters,  and 
potatoe-growers,  and  what  not  ?  This  talk 
aboat  tbe  landed  ioleresia  woold  be  al^ 
tribaled  to  country  ^  Gentleism,''  hot  it 
loo|(ed  mqse  Jbice  .eouoiry  Jewisn,  dis« 
aatisSed  wilb  aay  thing  Jess  than  «'  sheet 
.perehepttfbr.^heir  money /^  (Leiai^tor..)' 

fjotd  hmmv^  observed*  that  jsetwitb- 
stwidiilg  all  tbegloon^predictiiais.af  tbe 
oppeiKip  of  Ibis  Aill,  at  itbe  lime  >tfae  4nea- 
sure  of  1808  was  brought  fi>rwasd«  Abe  en- 
terprise of  AraMfaitad  not^declined  ;  and 
tberefore  be  was  of  opiiiion,4hat  tbe  fears 
of  these  beooarable  fidse  psopbets  were  eo 
be  received  with  considerable  caution. 
DbisjaMasare^aawell  as  .dial,  wnafonoded 
on  Uie  lact  of  a  large  importation  of  eota* 
No  man  felt  more  stsoAsly  than  be  did 
.the  claims  of'  tbe  West  India  nroprieton 
on  the  justice  of  that  House*  He  was  per* 
seeded  they  .oagbt  lo  be  let  into  a  compe- 
tition with  tbe  foreign  oori(-importer.  An 
average  of  SOs.  was  a  considerable  prioa 
for  barley.;  but  d8s.  was  much  more  fii«> 
vourable  to  the  faroser  than  70t.  to  tbe 
sngar^planler.  He  did  Jiot  think  tbat  the 
barley-growers  .bad  much  reascn  to  oem^ 
plain  ;  and  was  of  opinion  tbat  Ibe  men- 
sure  ought  to  have  a  trial. 

Sir  Mm  Neujpori  deprecated  the.  spirit 
of  intermeddling  with  tbe  agriculture  of 
tbe  coantry. 

Mr.  Jtoac  said,  that  the  objections  of  the . 
distiliaa  arose  from  the  fear  of  illicit  dis** 
tilleTies,.  and  the  introducUon  of  spirits 
from  Scotland ;  but  those  were  matters  for 
the  revenue  ta  guard  against.  The  le« 
gislature  had  for  centuries  past  been  in 
the  habit  of  intermeddling  with  tbe  agri- 
culture, and  the  propriety  of  doing  so 
upon  the  present  occasion  rested  upon  a 
strong  ground,  that  of  preferring  our  own 
colonies  to  foreigners. 

Mr.  Wcttcm  contended,  that,  if  the  waste 
land  in  this  coantry  were  cultivated,  it 
would  be  as  productive  as  -could  be  de* 
aited,  and  consequently  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity.of  having  recourse  to  foreign  mar- 
keisibrA  snnpiy.     He  was  against  tbe 
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meaBure,  ^s  injtirioas  to  the  agricuUoral 
iQterestSj  as  being  calculated  to  force  the 
eonsucnptiofi  of  soKar,  aod  therefore  he 
conceived  that  the  principles  of  it  induced 
the  strongest  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
landed  interest. 

The  Ckancdhr  tjf  the  Exchequer  wished 
'to  make  a  few  obsenrations  upon  one  or 
two  points  which  had  been  adverted  to 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.  He  denied 
that  the  measure  would  hare  the  effect  of 
forcing  the  consumption  of  sugar,  but 
•even  supposing  that  was  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject, it  could  only  apply  when  the  price 
of  barley  was  above  5I>«.  in  no  other  re- 
spect could  it  have  that  effect.  With  re- 
spect to  the  apprehensions  entertained  by 
some  |;entleinen  as  to  its  producing  im- 
portations of  foreign  spirits  and  of  illicit 
trade,  those  were  apprehensions  which 
the  test  of  experience  would  very  shortly 
detennine.  The  right  hon.  gent,  then 
combated  the  arguments  of  the  hon. 
gent.  (Mr.  Smith),  contending  that  they 
were  erroneously  founded  upon  the  pre- 
sumption'that  distillation  would  be  pro- 
duced from  the  cheapest  commodity.  He 
Was  «s  anxious  for  the  use  of  grain  as  any 
one,  but  for  the  reasons  before  stated^  he 
thought  it  the  true  policy  to  permit  dis- 
tillation from  sugar. 

Mr.  MtartyaU  supported  the  measure, 
^nyinced  that  the  complaints  of  the  land- 
ed interestwere  in  a  great  measure  ground- 
less, and  the  clahnv  of  the  West  India 
proprietors  well  founded. 

The  House  then  divided,  for  the  recom- 
mittal. Ayes,  66.  Noes  3 1 .  Majority  S5. 
The  House  then  went  into  a  Committee  on 
the  clause  for  limiting  the  duration  of  the 
,Act  for  three  monihf  to  Ireland.  After 
H  short  discussion,  in  which  sir  J.  New- 
port, Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Curwen,Mr.  Rose, 
and  Mr.  Fuller  participated,  the  clause 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  having  re- 
aumed,  the  Report  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
ceived to-morrow. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 

Wednesday,  Apnl  10. 
Spanish  Abmibs.]  Lord  Bortii^itificall* 
ed  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  a 
•object  which  he  deemed  of  considerable 
national  importance^  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  which  took  place  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Thanks  of  the  House  being 
moved  to  g'eneral  Graham,  it  appeared, 
that  that  part  of  the  events  of  the  memo* 
rable  day  tm  which  the  action  was  fought. 


^nUk  Armies. 

which  justly  gave  rise  to  sensations  of  re^ 
gret,  and  to  feelings  of  a  stronger  nature, 
was  to  be  ailriboted,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
(he  present  state  and  oi^nisation  of  the 
Spanish  armies.  This  was  a  topic  evK 
dentlyof  great  national  iottportance,  and 
on  which  the  House  and  the  country  had  a 
right  to  expect  some  information  from  bis 
Majesty *s  government.  Under  -this  tin- 
pression,  he  should,  after  the  ensuine  re- 
cess, submit  a  motion  to  their  lordsnipt 
for  an  Address  to  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  requesting  him  to  order 
that  copies  of  such  correspondence  and 
communications  as  had  taken  place  between 
his  Majesty's  government  and  that  of 
Spain,  on  the  subject'  of  the  actual  state 
and  organization  of  the  Spanish  armies, 
be  laid  before  the  House.  He  was  fully 
aware,  that  although  Uiis  was  a  topic  of 
considerable  public  interesty  in  conso- 
quence  of  the  particular  and  evident  re- 
lations between  this  cimntry  and  the  Pe- 
ninsula, yet  he  felt  it  was  also  one  ol  a 
very  delicate  nature ;  and  it  was  more 
than  possible  that  tbe  exposure  of  such 
communications  might  be  productive' of 
some  degree  of  public  ineonvenience.  In 
that  view  of  the  case,  if  his  noble  friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  sbouhi  express  a 
decided  opinion,  that  In,  tbe  present  cir- 
cumstances a  degree  of  public  incon- 
venience, from  an  exposure  of  the  kind, 
would  result,  he  should,  on  that  important 
ground,  though  he  felt  strongly  on  the 
subject,  decline  pressing  his  notice. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpeol  begged  leave  to 
observe  that  his  Majesty's  government 
were  as  fully  aware  as  his  noble  friend  or 
any  other  individual  pe^r  could  be,  of  the 
great  national  importance  of  the  subject 
adverted  to.  It  therefore  had  engrossed 
a  due  share  of  their  attention  ;  and,  as 
might  be  supposed,  representations  had 
been  made,  and  communications  bad  taken 
place  between  liis  Majesty's  government 
and  that  of  Spain,  on  the  topic  alluded  to. 
They  were  fully  aware  of  the  advanta^^es 
in  a  belligerent  point  of  view,  whidi 
would  arise  from  the  introduction  of  tbe 
principle  and  system,  into  the  armies  of 
Spain,  which  by  their  efforts  had  been  so 
successrully  introduced  into  the  armies  of 
Portugal.  But  his  noble  friend  and  the 
House  would  be  aware,  thi^t  the  relations 
between  this  country  and  Spain  were  by 
no  means  of  that  nivourable  nature,  for 
such  an  object,  as  they  were  with  Portugal. 
The  long,  close,  and  ancient  alliance, 
which  subsiited  between  the  two  govern- 
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former  a  degree  of  toflmnce  in  Portogal, 
which,  from  circumsiances,  cottid  aot  be 
espcded  with  regard  to  Spain.  In  the 
forlneri  froin  the  caases  to  which  he  re* 
ferred,  this  country  wm  nataraUy  looked 
up  to  in  Portugal,  and  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
influenoe  and  consideration^  it  could  not  as 
yet  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
apprehension  of  hfs  noble  friend,  that  the 
comnunications  which  had  taken  place, 
involfed  materially,  points  of  equal  de- 
licacy and  importance,  and  would,  under 
the  cirenmstaiices  of  the  moment,  in  the*« 
public  exposure,  be  productiTe  of  con* 
siderable  inconvenience,  was  just;  and, 
under  such  a  cooriction*  he  thought  his 
noble  friend  must  be  unwilling  te  press 
bis  notice. 

Lord  Barim^iam,  nnder  the  aisurauce  his 
noble  friend  had  given,  shoukl  decline 
pressing  his  motion. 

nOVSB   OF   COMMONS. 

Wtdnadcy^  April  10. 

RsuaP  TO  THS   iNHABITAliTS    OF   Poa- 

TUGAU)  The  House  having  resolived  it- 
self into  a  Committee,  of  ^upply,  and  the 
MfssMge  of  the  Prince  Hegent  being 
rfpad. 

The  Omcdiar  i^  the  Etckefur  spoke 
nearly  to  the  following  effect  :-*Mr. 
Lushington ;  in  rising  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  the  gra- 
cioufi  Message  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
to  call  upon  them  to  second  the  views  of 
his  Hoyal  H*gh«cas  towards  the  suilering 
PortogQese«>views  which  are  as  congenial 
with  the  liberality  of  his  own  nature  as 
with  that  of  the  sotereign  he  represents, 
and  of  the  people  over  whom  he  governs, 
I  am  sure  I  have  no  difficulties  to  antici- 
pate, no  obstacles  to  remove,  and  no  pre- 
judices to  encounter;  i  am  sure  there  is 
not  a  man  in  the  country,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  who  will  not  approve  of 
the  proposition  I  shall  submit,  and  will* 
ingly  con  tribute  bis  share  towards  the 
furtherance  of  a  measure  foiindecl  equally 
in  policy,  in  humanity,  and  in  justice.  1 
cannot  conceive  a  motive  by  which  one 
country  should  be  induced  to  assist  ano- 
ther in  distress,  which  does  not  apply  to 
the  case  immediately  before  us ;  wbethes 
wo  proceed  upon  the  calculations  of  a  nar« 
row  policy,  or  the  estiinates  of  a  true  eoo« 
nomy,  or  the  more  enlarged  and  enlight* 
en^d  principles  of  morad  doty,  the  rela- 


tion, and  the  misfortones,  and  the  spirit 
of  Portugal,  put  in  their  claim  to  our  pro** 
taction^  In  whatever  light  it  is  const-, 
dered,  every  one  must  agree,  that  under 
the  present  circumstances,  relief  should  be 
aflbrded.  If  we  would  inqiiire  into  the 
grounds  by  which  such  a  measure  is  ^re- 
commended, we  would  first  look  to  the 
wants  and  merits  of  the  country,  in  whose 
behalf  we  were  applied  to ;  we  would  also 
consider  whether  that  country  had  not 
some  claim  upon  our  interference ;  we 
would  atk  whether  th<^  for  whom  we  felt 
an  affection  were  likely  to  be  gratified  by 
the  act;  and  lastly,  we  woOld  decidfe 
whether  policy,  humanity,  and  mercy, 
concurred  to  recommend' the  claim,  and 
strengthen  the  obligation.  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  Sir,  a  letter  from  lord  Wellington  to 
lord  Liverpool,  dated  the  27  th  of  October, 
in  the  last  year,  in  which  the  opinion  of 
that  noble  lord,  with  regard  to  tne  wants 
and  the  merits  of  the  Portuguese,  are 
stronglv  and  distinctly  delivered.  {Here 
the  right  boo.  gent,  proceeded  to  read  the 
extract,  which  represented  that  the  In-, 
dian  corn  harvest  bc;|ng  unfortunately  on 
the  ground  at  tbeiime  of  the  invasion  of 
the  country,  could  not  be  withdrawn,  and 
was,  therefore,  according  to  the  unilorm 
practice  of  the  French  troops,  destroyed. 
After  relating  the  hardships  to  which  the  ' 
Portuguese  inhabitants  were  exposed,  in 
consequence  of  this  calamity,  it  recom- 
mended them  to  the  notice  and  humanity 
of  Great  Briuin,  which  had  often  mani- 
fested its  benevolence  in  other  ca.<<e8,  but 
which,  in  no  case,  was  ever  called  upon 
by  stronger  claims,  whether  they  consi* 
dered  the  sufferings  or  the  attachment  and 
fidelity  of  the  claimants.  '  The  extract 
concluded  with  a  declaration  of  bis  lord- 
ship, that  he  did  not  know  a  single  in- 
stance, in  which  any  individual,  even  of 
the  lowest  order,  had  held  a  communica- 
tion with  theeneiOy  injurious  to  his  coun- 
try or  his  Prince,  and  an  expectation  that 
the  enemy  might  be  obliged  to  evacuato 
the  country,  in  which  case,  we  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  exerciiing  our  be- 
nevolence towards  the  inhabitant*.]  Sir, 
continued  he,  I  do  not  quote  these  ex- 
tracts to  the  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  the  modesty  of  the  noble  lord, 
a  modesty  which  dindained  the  boast  of 
annihilating  a  great  army,  while  he  anti- 
cipated the  probability  of  forcing  it  to 
evacuate  the  country,  and  was  satisfied  to 
express  with  moderation,  what  the  event 
has  proved  he  fbreiaw  with  much  cleaiw 
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nem,  and  pfanned  witb  grea^skiB.  It  is 
not|  I  say »/ for  thn  pnhpose,  ihM  i  qitote 
those  estrakrts  to  the  Commin^e,  bol  to 
prove-  the  deserto  and*  the  vraoto  of  the 
people  in  whose  behalf  I  apply  y  at  the 
Mikle  time  it  frill  aflt>rd  a  satisfaction  to 
the  people  of  this  country  i»  reflect^  that 
while  that  noble  lord  and  galldnt  general 
was  occupied  in  the  basiness  of  a  pro- 
tracted warlvre/ while  he  wae  surfoonded 
wrth  the  cai«B  and  dangers  to  whveh  his 
aHiiationr  expoasd  Into,  and  strfbi'ing  the 
lliird!(|yfp«'  inseparaiyle  from  the  soldier's 
life,  he  was  at  ih«  same  trnie  oiccapifd  in 
contemplatin(pthe distresses, anvd  providing 
for  the  relief  of  tfaiB  afflicted;  Ikt  if  scich 
inras  the  coiid!tit>rt  of  tht  Portuguese  at  the 
period  #hen  this  letter  was  written,  if  such 
were  therr  sufiermgs,  and  stfch  their  me- 
.  rits,  need  i  inform  yod  that  they  are  since 
Increased  ?  The  nobke  lord  might  indeed 
pity,  a»  be  did  pity  them,  hot  he  had  not 
tfQch  a  ]ierfectexperienteof  thetr  military 
character,  or  of  the  zeal  with  which  the 
whofe  |K>pulation  contended  a|B:ainst  the 
coitamon  enemy.  He  migh^  ifideed  prty 
fheiH  then,  but  he  had  not  such  a  long  and 
intimate  accpiaintanc^  with  the  extent 
'  of  rheir  distresses.  I  should  ihlrik.  Sir, 
that  the  wish  to  gratify  a  person  who-  has 
•0  distinguished  himself,  Woold  form  no 
inconsiderable  motive  toWardtf  the  adnp . 
tion  of  this  measure.  I  sho'old  think  also, 
that  the  circumstance  of  its  coming  recom- 
mended from  rhe  Prince  Regent,  would 
form  another  motive  in  its  favour.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  he,  the  short  period  of 
Vvhose  government  htfs  been  marked  with 
such  brilliant  succesaes,  whether  we  take 
into  our  vfew  fh6  enterprtze  at  Banda,  or 
the  achievement  in  the  Baltic,  or  the 
conquest  of  that  island,  whtch  it  has 
been  so  lc»ng  the  object  of  successive  go- 
l^ernments  to  reduce,  I  mean  the  Me  of 
France.  Whether  we  consider  the  action 
of  General  Gfaham  aft  Barrosa,  or  lastly 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  Frencli^ 
We  behold,  as  it  Were,  a  maf»s  of  successes ; 
shid,  ft  is  natural  rhac  he  whose  govern- 
nrrent  has  been  distinguished  by  such  a 
biflliant  character,  should  wish  to  mark 
the  period  of  that  ^o^ernment  by  an  act 
«f  Komf^itity.  But  It  ?s  n6t  merely  (he 
feetiojf  6f  the  Priftce  ll^g^nf,  it  \i  not 
inefelv  th^  feeling  of  LoNf  Wellington 
yotf  Wrtl  con^lti  but  ft  hr  their  feelings  to- 
getf^itr  Wtftf  tho«e  oftN«  Whole  army.  I 
atn  sfifr^  thirif  i^  not  a  Himathr  iri  rhe 
lioos^  Who  dd^s  not  recoftl^cf  that  wheh 
tiM  griitt  bddy  of  Ae  popukRtdb  wai 


dH!#eir  wMda  the  Irifcislklioei^  iieBffha* 
eiicesviBad6  a  aafascripl'M^  for  their  r^^ 
Ifsf ;  and  I  am  c^ly  awe  that  the  «e» 
presentatiVes  of  tk»  people  e6  fiagJand  wiH 
not  p#Ovo  tlwiHselTes  the  oidy  pcvaena  ibn 
dffferant  to  their  eiteatiom*  if,  soppreaa* 
m§  the  inflirenee  efaacfa  motives,  we  leoi 
barely  to  ear  Wtcvcst  in  ]ln»^[iiestioD^  n»* 
thing  can  be  more  eheir  than  tlHit  it  it  alill 
imposed  upon  os  asa:  dstv.*  la  is  impottant 
that,  in  the  moncnt  of  oor  ehtioB  andl 
triumph,  we  shmld  held  ap  a  conttait  t* 
the  worki,  aoteiilT  (letweear  ear  oiwir  ckm* 
ractet  and  thai  of  the  eMuy  hiaueMv  but 
U'^itween  oof  real  'charaeter,aad  the  cba* 
racier  wbicfe  he  bat  to  eaiaawiiDusly  aa' 
cribed  to  ua.  I  do  not  atlade  here  to  bit 
representation^  of  the  eoanempt  with  wfaieb 
he  says 'we  are  treated  by  the  eoiktineiit> 
but  to  that  picture  which  he  has  drasm  of 
our  objeeta  and  inttaUedb  aa  eoihpafed 
with  his  own  mercilel  aad  paternal  g<H 
vernment.  The  Comnailtee  will,  1  hope« 
permit  me  to  refer  to  hia  language  upon 
both  these  topics,  that  I  may  haye  an  op* 
portunity  of  comparing  them  with  facts, 
and  drawing  from  them  thtfiff€  conclusions 
Which  eslperieMe  justitiM.-u^Here  the 
right  hon.  gent,  read  tfeteral  passage! 
from  the  addreiMes  of  genetai'  Maasena  to 
the  Portuguese;  the  chief  poiais  of  which 
were,  that  the  army  of  Napoleon  the  Great 
did  not  coifne  to'  invado,  bat  to  benefit 
their  counWf,  and  act  difi^r^ntkf  towards 
them  from  £nglfllld,  whHch  riftked  sothiag 
rn  their  behalf;  llvat  it  #aathe  wish  of 
th^  great  monarch  to  improte  their  con^ 
dition;  thatthere  was^afaiaHtyatuchedlo 
the  Englrsh  arrives,  whie4^  rendered  them  ' 
of  no  use  to  their  alli^  { thtft  while  Prance 
only  made  war  opon  sovereigns,  England 
sought  to  destroy  merehandise  and  trade  ^ 
and  (hat  oor  troops  bed  pefseed  a  sysCeoi 
of  compulsion  and  bavbanrtiy  towards  the 
inhabitants,  of  which  hiiceiry  fornislied  no 
parallel.]  The  right  ho^v.  gentkinijeti 
then  proceeded :— For  th%  English  part  of 
this  character  I  refer  to  the  application  of 
lord  Wellington  in  behilf  of  thuse  very 
Portuguese  whom  he  is  charged  with  op* 
pfcHsing  and  destroying;  and  for  the 
French  parr,  1  do  not  see  ho^  J  can  better 
meet  it  than liy  Itf^d  Wellhrgt6n's  laitdia^ 
patch,  which  ethibirs,  in  proper  (ftflfMi^M, 
their  hollow  and  histdtoon  promises.  Tbd 
dispatch  to  which  I  alhide  speaks  thes  of 
thf-  Mftm  of  the  French  ifrmy :  — *  On 
the  nfght  the  emrti^y  #:fMr«w  from  thei^ 
posifioti ;  and  ihtf  tHetib  ainco  burnt 
efery  idwa  aii#  twiage  Hinmgli  wkktr 
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Ihiy  hmr%  pmmd.  The  ConvaiH  fj/f  Ak^ 
CQbaca  waa  burnt  by  order  from  the  Breaeb 
hmA  fuMen.  The  Bwhop's  Palace^  and 
Urn  wMe  town  at  Lsyrit,  jd  wbieh  g«n. 
Drenefc  Imd  had  hi*  heed  4|aaffler%  thareii 
Ae^Mne  fete;  and  there  h  not  aa  inhe^ 
¥iUiil  of  tb€  eooMcry  of  any  class  or  dk- 
eeriptioi^  wbo^  has  had  any  deaKmg  or 
aoiiiinaaieaeiesi  with  the  French  amy, 
who  has  not  had  reason  to  repeal  of  it, 
and  to  complain  of  them.  This  is  the 
Biode  ia  winch  the  promises  hare  been 

trforaMd,  and  the  a»turances  have  been 
fiiied,  whidi  were  held  out  in  the  pro* 
cfaaaation  of  the  French  Commander  in 
Chief;  in  whiek  be  told  iheinhabitante  of 
Portugal,  that  be  was  not  come  to  mahe 
irar  apoir  theaa,  bat  with  v  powerful  army 
of  1 10^)60  nen,  to  dfi^e  the  Efvgliih  into 
the  sea.  k  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ex- 
iBD^  of  whailiaaocoafred  in  thie  country 
wrU  teach  tbe  people  of  ibis  zHd  of  other 
taiooe  what  ? aloe  they  aught  to  place  on 
•vch  promises  and  aMorances,  and  that 
there  ia  no  secority  for  life,  or  for  any 
Ibmg  ^bkh  renders  life  raUiable,  except- 
ing itf  decided  reeistance  to  the  entemy/' 
Aich  ia  the  light  in  which  the  French, 
frith  all  their  atmse,  appear  to  the  world  9 
while  England,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
Uf  foch  advanUge,  that  it  required  h^t  6ne 
Hocoriooe  act  of  contrast  to  perfect  the  dia- 
linetion— and  that  act  we  will  accomplish 
by  oor  rote  this  night  Wbaterer  laay  be 
the  reflolt  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, whaterer  may  be  the  result  of  the 
retreat  of  Massena ;  whether  (aa  it  f>ro- 
aaises  from  etery  calcofetion  we  tan  al 
present  make)  it  tome  oot  to  1^  a  rttreai 
witboat  retom ;  or  whether,  ae  some  hare 
professed  to  believe,  the  enormooa  po#er 
of  Buonaparte  may  agaia  sof^ply  his  iroope 
and  enable  them  to  retrace  their  steps ; 
wbacerer  be  the  event,  this  measure  most 
be  beneficial,  by  Instancing  the  advantage 
of  British  connexion,  as  compared  with 
French  assistance.  The  truth  established 
by  this  measure  may  operate  not  merely 
in  the  Peninsola,  but  tbrooghoot  Europe, 
and  the  world.  It.  may  not  merely  pro- 
doce  the  e0«ct  of  confirming  one  power, 
but  of  animattng  all  powers  to  resist  the 
despotism  of  the  French  ruler,  and  it  must 
have  the  effect  of  provmg  how  falsely  Eng- 
land has  been  calumniated,  and  how  Utile 
troth  there  is  In  every  thing  cdming  frotti 
tlie  same  seorce,  b^r  which  h^r  character 
was  tradaced.  if  in  addition  to  the 
reasoiM  I  hate  already  mentlotiedi  we  con- 
aider  Hia  gralitoda  we  dwe  tolhal  mfet* 


Jlfttair^  iftfi.         pBf 

iaCaridi»^FiN>viilence  who  irlh«  Giver  of 
all  f  ictor^^  I  ihiinli '  we  may  not  bd  gnstey 
of  preaomptionrin  su^ppoaii^  that  ibis  aea 
m^J  be  acceptable  in  his  sight,  andthal^ 
pleaaad  with  our  ofiertog,  he  may  concioail 
to  bestow  afK>n  us  the  bJesnii^s  and  suo^ 
cesaeo  we  have  experienced^-^I  shoald 
think.  Sir,  tlwt  any  one  of  the  grounds  i 
have  stated,  would  be  sufBcieat  lo  prevail 
upon  the  Commitiee  t6  come  to  tha»  veaa 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  propoae.  Boa 
when  all  are  combined^  and  I  an  enabledl 
to  call  for  a  decision  upon  their  united 
force,  I  believe  that  the  difficohy  will  he 
rather  to  resist  a  too  entbasiasiic  caaaplU 
anoe,  than  to  procure  a  rew^ouable  one) 
and  that  we  shall  find  it  a  harder  task  to  do 
enough,  than  we  should  to  do  too  much  fee 
them,  injustice  to  oor  own  sittatio*.  (HesTi 
Hear !)  1  am  desiroua  to  great  them  assisti*^ 
ance,  according  10  what  waa  said  ioanoihfev 
place,  not  less  than  iis  neceasary  ;  but/  ac 
the  same  tiaoe,  I  am  desirous  that  we  shoold 
shew  them  we.  feel  the  ralae  of  what  we 
grant,  and  ofier  It,  not  as  the  boon  of  a^ 
perlluity,  bot  as  the  contrlbtftion  of  no* 
cessity  to  suilering.  Under  these  cireMa« 
stances,*  and  from  other  coiiaideratioAa 
which  I  need  not  stop  to  detail.  I  frost  f ha 
Committee  will  think  me  jostilied  in  limit-* 
ing  the  vote  to  I00,000i.  Which  i  shall 
move  at  a  gri^M  to  the  Prince  Regent,  td 
enable  his  Royal  Highnesa  to  afibrd  ao^ll 
relief  to  the  Portogaeso  ioftrtrs  aa  theif 
fituaffon  may  re^aire. 

Mr.  PmBonby  said:  Sir;  In  rising  M 
second  this  meaaore,!  beg  leave  to  expraia 
my  eoncarrence  in  the  semlmants  tfelH 
ftf^  by  the  right  hen.  gentlettan^  and 
In  the  vote  proposed.  It  is  a  measure  not 
less  doe  to  the  spirit  of  Fortagal,  than  to 
the  magnanimity  and  generoalty  of  tireal 
Britain }  it  is  as  conaistent  wkh  oir  late* 
rest  as  it  is  material  to  oar  honour.  The 
only  regret  with  which  It  Is  aeeompaniedi 
on  my  part,  proceeds  from  thd  reflection, 
that  the  test  expendHora  of  this  coonirj^ 
should  render  it  necessary  to  limit  tlia 
vote  to  so  small  a  sum. 

The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to  \ 
niffloosly. 


^  tiousB  OF  cdMMoas, 
3^r<day,4pri4  II. 
Raroat  OF  thx  Buui>iii  CoilWiff ax.] 
Hti  Hotfier  wished  to  state,  for  the  inlor« 
toatitHi  of  the  right  hon»  gentlenim  app6* 
$He,  the  aabMance  of  the  Ke^olatioiia 
mhkh  he  aboald  hita  ike  bMMf  «l  pMM 
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posing  in  a  Gomnittee  on  the  20ih  instant^ 
foonded  on  the  Report'of  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee of  iait  seision.  The  main  purpose 
which  he  professed  to  have  in  Tiew,  was, 
to  embody  the  optniroDs  of  that  Commit- 
tee into  his  Resolutions,  for  the  adoption 
oC  the  House.  In  the  first  place,  he  would 
state  in  those  Resolutions,  that  it  was,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  custom,  law,  and 
policy  of  the  country,  that  the  standard 
should  be  of  the  lawful  coin  of  the  realm  ; 
that,  having  thus  resolved,  thfen  it.  would 
be  his  object  to  propose  that  a  deviation 
was  apparent  in  the  present  currency, 
compared  with  the  actual  currency,  as 
established  by  law.  He  should  then  pro- 
pose to  state  what,  in  his  opinion,  was  the 
cause  of  the  deviation  in  the  actMai  cur- 
rency from  what  by  law  it  was  intended 
it  should  be ;  and  next,  to  state  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  recent  state  of  the  foreign 
exchange  ;  and  lastly,  he  should  submit, 
for  the  approbation  of  the  Committee, 
what  in  his  opinion  appeared  best  calcu- 
lated to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of. 

* '  The  hon:  ttna  learned  gentleman  then 
stated  the  various  regulations  imposed  by 
acts  of  parliament  from  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth to  the  present  time,  for  settling  the 
standard.  Upon  these  acts  he  should  pro* 
pose  a  Resolution,  slating  that  the  only 
leg^l  money,  which  can  pass,  is  gold  and 
silver,  as  declared  by  the  various  procla- 
mations alluded  to  with  a  reference  to 
the  acts;  and  that  such  being  the  fact,  the 
fall  or  deviation  in  the  currency  was  oc- 
casioned by  too  abundant  an  issue  of 
paper,  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  conn- 
try  bankers ;  and  that  the  only  security 
for  the  country  was  to  convert  this  paper 
into  legal  currency,  at  the  option  of  the 
holder .  at  the  then  price  of  exchange  ; 
concluding  with  a  Resolution,  recommend- 
ing as  expedient  and  necessary,  the  amend - 

.  ing  of  the  law,  which  .authorises  the  Bank 
of  England  to  suspend  their  cash  pay- 
menu.  These  were  the  substantial  heads 
of  his  Resolution ;  andj  he  trusted,  that 
if  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  were 
disposed  to  offer  any  thing  by  way  of 
Amendment,  they  would  do  him  the  coui*< 
tesy  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
substance  of  their  proposi lions,  previous  to 
the  day  on  which  he  should  move  the 
House  to  go  into  a  Committee. 

The  Chanceliof  rf  the  Exchequer  express- 
ed his  acknowledgements  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  for  the' candour  of  his 
communications;  and  assured  him,  that 
the  Resolutions  he.^i^tended  to  propp^e 
3 


BoritigilL 

would  bet  met  with  equal  cand#ur  on  thi« 
side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Vandtiart  said,  as  it  conkl.  not  ht 
expected  that  gentlemen  were  prepared 
to  state  their  sentiments,  without  reference 
to  the  propositiops  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
Resolutions  should,  fn  some  way  or  other, 
be  put  in  the  hands  «f  gentlemen  disposed 
to  discuss  the  question. 

Portugal.]  Mr.  Secretary  Ryder  pre- 
sented a  Copy  of  the  Letter  from  lord 
Wellington  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  dated 
27  th  of  October  last.  On  the  question 
that  the  Letter  do  lie  on  the  table,  and  be 
printed, 

Mr.  Canning  having  been  prevented 
from  delivering  bis  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  affairs  in  Portugal  on  a  former  night, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  avail  himself  of 
the  present  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
on  this  head.  He  was  the  more  inclined 
to  trouble  the  House  pn  the  present  occa- 
sion, from  observing  how  greatly  the  ex- 
pectations of  many  gentlemen  had  been 
exceeded  by  the  conduct  of  the  Po^tu- 
ffuese  troops,  to  whose  zeal,  spirit  and  gal- 
lantry lord  Wellington  had.  borne  such 
ample  testimony.  He  could  not  but  re- 
collect that  some  gentlemen  had  been 
pleased  greatly  to  disparage  the  efibrts 
and  services  of  our  allies  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  had  even  gone  the  length  of  predict- 
ing that  no  advantage ,  whatever  was  to  be 
expected  from  their  co-operation.  How 
pleasingly  and  satisfactorily  those  predic- 
tions had  been  answered,  and  proved  ip 
be  unfounded,  it  would  be  needless  for 
him  now  to  endeavour  to  point  out.  An 
hon.  and  gallant  general  (Ferguson)  who 
had  at  one  time  been  impressed  with  this 
unfavourable  idea  of  the  Portuguese  na« 
tion,  had,  with  that  magnanimity  which 
was  natural  to  him,  retracted  his  error, 
and  done  justice  to  the  zeal  and  spirit  of 
the  Portutguese.  He  had  gaitied  a  victory 
more  honourable  to  him  than  twenty  con- 
quests in  the  field  of  battle ;  he  h^  tri- 
umphed over  his  prejudices  and  prepos- 
sessions, and  he  was  not  above  confessing 
the  victory,  and  making  every  atonement 
in  his  power.  He  hoped  that  other  gen- 
tlemen would  follow  so  meritorious  a  con- 
duct, and  also  retract  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  them  on  this  subject.  The 
happy  effects  produced  by  the  organiza* 
tion  of  the  Portuguese  troops  had  been  al- 
ready seen  and  felt.  Let  us  hope  that 
aifuilar  results  might  occur  in  another  part 
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^the  Peninsala.  To  produce  sach  a  hi- 
▼oarable  cbange,  nothing  was  more  cal- 
culated than  to  hold  out  animating  ex- 
pectations, while  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
sponding language  wai  more  calculated 
than  any  other  circamstance  to  sink  those 
to  whom  it  was  expressed  deeper  and 
deeper  into  trepidation,  and  distrust  of 
themselTca. 

The  Letter  was  then  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

Bakk  Dollaiis.]  Mr.  Meammg  said,  he 
had  waited  for  some  time,  expecting  to  see 
in  the  House  a  noble  lord  (Folkestone) 
who  had  expressed  an  anxiety  as  to  the 
supply  of  silver  coinage.  He  now  thought 
it  bis  doty  to  inform  the  House,  in  answer 
la  what  had  fallen  from  that  noble  lord, 
that  the  Bank  was  in  the  course  of  having 
a  large  quantity  of  silver  tokens  or  dol« 
lars  stamped,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
them  into  circulation  at  the  rate  of  5#.  and 
M.  each.  He  thought  it  right  to  say  thus 
much,  previous  to  the  rising  of  the  House, 
that  the  public  might  be  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  that  persons  Who  mipfht  be 
drawing  dollars  out  of  circulation,  m  the 
hope  of  their  rising  in  value,  ntight  be 
assured  that  their  expectations  in  this  re- 
spect would  be  disappointed. 

Adjourned  till  Monday  se'nnight. 
—————         ^ 

BOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday,  April  24. 

•       REPOaT  OF    THE   BULLfON  COMMITTEE.] 

Mr.  Vamitiart  stated  his  intention  to  pro- 
pose Resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bullion  Report  on.  Monday  next,  in  case 
those  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Horner)  should  not  be  adopted.  Having 
only  very  lately  seen  the  Resolutions  of 
his  "hon.  and  Itemed  friend,  he  was  not 
prepared  as  yet  to  state  exactly  what  the 
nature  of  his  own  Resolutions  would 
be,  but  he  would  read  them  to  the 
House  on  Friday,  ailer  which  they 
might  be  printed,  so  as  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  members  previous  to  the  discussion.  In 
the  mean  time  he  was  desirous  that  some 
facts  already  sufficiently  notorious  shoujd 
be  brought  formally  under  the  view  of  the 
House,  and  wooki  therefore  move  for  some 
papers.  An  Account  of  the  number  of 
Bank  notes  in  circulation  between  February 

•^nd  August  1783-6— •Sd,  the  average 
amount  in  oirciil^ion  in  1700,  UOO-i-2- 
-—3d,  an  account  of  the  average  amount 

>  between  1707  and  1810— 4th,  an  account 


of  the  quantity  of  gold  coined  from  the 
Revolution  to^the  beginaing  of  the  present 
reign,  &c. 

Sir  J.  Newport  remaked,  that  these  were 
called  for  at  so  late  a  period,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  hh  hon.  and  learned 
friend  to  avail  himself  of  whatever  light 
they  might  throw  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Vansktari  said  they  were  matters  of 
notoriety.  Gentlemen  might,  by  glancing 
over  one  page,  see  the  situation  of  the  ex- 
changes  at  difi^rent  periods. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said  that  though  the  hon. 
gent,  wished  to  elucidate  his  own  view  of 
the  subject  from  these  papers,  oriiers  mjj^ht 
see  cause  to  use  them  for  the  elucidation 
of  another  view.  He  did  not  refuse  to 
grant  the  paper ;  but  the  time  even  for 
the  consideration  of  the  hon.  gentlemanV 
Resolutions  was  very  short.  He  was  at 
anxious  as  any  one  that  the  House  should 
come  to  a  speedy  decision  on  this  subject ; 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  thoroughly  aware  of  wbat« 
ever  was  to  be  proposed  on  either  side.  If 
the  hon,  gent,  then  intended  to  propose 
Resolutions  contrary  to  those  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  and  could  not  state 
them  till  Friday,  he  suggested  whether  it 
might  not  be  advisable  at  once  to  delay  the 
discussion  for  a  day  or  two. 

The  Ckancelhr  of  the  Exchequer  admitted 
that  there  was  some  weight  in  what  had 
been  said  bv  the  right  hon.  gent.,  but  he 
thought  it  better  to  wait  till  they  heanl 
what  the  Resolutions  of  his  hon.  friend 
were  before  they  postponed  the  discussion. 
Finding  that  the  view  taken  of  the  subject 
by  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Vansittart)  coin* 
cided  with  his  own,  he  had  requested  htm  ' 
to  draw  Up  Resolutions  accordingly,  and 
it  had  so  happened,  that  tliis  was  the 
earliest  moment  he  could  apprise  the 
House  of  his  isitention. 

Mr.  Tiemey  spoke  only  on  the  soppost* 
tion  that  they  were  to  be  the  contrary  of 
those  proposed  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend.  If  they  should  turn  out  unex- 
pectedly not  to  be  so,  certainly  the  founda- 
tion  of  his  suggestion  would  be  gone. 

Mr.  JEf.  Thonaon  thoughtthat  there  should  ~ 
be  the  earliest  notice  given  of  Resolutions 
of  such  great  and  acknoi^ledged  general 
importance  as  those  to  be  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  gent.  He  did  not  accuse  the 
right  hon.  gent,  of  taking  the  House  by 
surprise— very  (ar  from  it  ;*  but  still  it  was 
to  be  lamented  that  they  were  not  already 
before  the  public,  in  order  to  eriabie  them 
to  form  a  fair  judgment  upon  them,  corn- 
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pMwdwkh  ikote  iro«i  wrhicli -tbey  i»<efie 

too  operate  rather  unexpectedly  OS  4«s 
ban.  wmd  kftraed  frieiid,  'wb*  9ras  n#i  llwn 
m  town,  nor  coold  be,  be  beiiered,  before 
Mne  time  m  tbe  forenoon  of  Monday. 

Mr.  HmtbuMn  exprested  a  fTish  that  tbe 
resoldtigM  migbt  be  ready  for  printing  on 
ffiday. 

Mr.  l^eMtMr/  pledged  himaelf  that 
nothtng  jliooid  he  wanting  on  bis  fArt  to 
.  put  them  in  every  ftate  of  forwanbiefls. — 
Tbe«nM>tion  wai  then  agreed  to. 


TBTnOOH   Of   TlvBMlVlMtt  OF  ]>tUHilll« 

Cork  amp  WATaaFoao;]  A  Fetitmi  of 
■eveiml  brewers  of  tbe  citks  of  iDubJin, 
€ork,  jand  Waterlbrd,  was  pre^^nted  and 
wad }  setting  forth,  "  That  the  petitioners 
aae  engaged  in  a  maaafacture,  tbe  prot- 

Secity  of  which  is  iiniTierkaiiy  allowed  to 
e  intimately  connected  witb  4be  bealtb 
and  viiorals  of  tbe  people ;  and  that  the 
petittouers  had,  for  oiany  years  prey  ions 
to  tbe  late  aenion  of  parliain«ot»iwttaeaied 
a  deiiire  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  legislature  to 
encourage  the  ase  of  malt  liquor  in  Ireland, 
Manifested  not  only  by  repeated  declara- 
tions of 'parliament  to  tbateflfect,  but  by  a 
pfogressive  cncreaae  to  the  duties  on 
spirituous  liquors;  and  that,  under  tbe  en* 
couragement  so  held.  otH  to  the  petitioiiers, 
and  tke  growing  demand  for  malt  liquor 
restlhcng  therefrom,  they  were  led  to  en- 
tertain aconfideooe  that  tbe  brewing  tiade 
was  considered  as  an  object  of  national 
impoitaace>  ioA  would  consequently  con- 
tinue to  cKpertenoe  tbe  kind  protection  of 
tbe  iegtilatore ;  and  that,  influenced  by 
these  motives,  they  iiave  been  tndnced  to 
expend  large  sums  in  extending  and  im* 
proTing  their  works,  and  in  making  every 
other  necessary  preparation  for  supplying 
tie  extending  demand;  and  that  they 
wiere  naturally  led.to  hope,  that  tbe  legis- 
ktare  would  bat«  been  greatly  strength- 
ened in  its  opinion  af  tbe  high'  importance 
of  tbe  Irish  brewery,  not  only  as  connected 
wilAi^pablic  beaiib  mnd  pnblic  asorals,  but 
as  an  ofageet  of  revenue  through  tbe  me-  i 
4sHn  of  tbe  duties  ^oo  malt,  from  two ! 
ibotsysrbicb  occurred  dwring  tbe  temporary 
•aapeaaion  of  diatilbitian  fnm  grais  in 
leeland,  commencing  in  June  1608  aorf 
ending  in  March  i8lO,.namely>  that  babils 
ef  sobriety  and  geod  order,  with  their 
bappy  effects,  beciune  eonspscnously  ciis- 
fleasmatedamongst  the  law«r  clamrs  of  tbe 
paap4c;  mad  that,  widiin  ibe  suiae  abart 


period,  tbe  oonsmnption  f^  mail  liqaor  if^ 
Ireland  bad  proportionably  increase^,  iiv- 
saaiaob  tbat  tbe  made  dptias  paid  by  tb# 
brewery  akine  in  tbe  year  ending  t^ 
iSiHb  t^^mber  ldO0  (in  wbicb  y«ar4i»- 
liUaMoii  from  grain  wan  suspended) 
Binounled  to  the  auui  4»f  44 1  fi^Ql ,  w)iiq|^ 
aum  eiccesded  the  malt  duties  paid  by  bo^ 
brewery  and  distillery  togetlnir  in  tba 
preceding  year  in  the  sum  of  70,268/.,  al- 
though the  preceding  was  by  far  tbe  ntooft 
productive  year,  in  point  of  distillery  re- 
venue, tbttt  ^ver  was  known  in  Irelafid  ; 
ood  that  dncing  tbe  last  session  of  parli%> 
.meat,  at  ^e  aame  time  that  tbe  Irisb  dji^ 
tilleries  ^w^re  peripitted  to  recomaae^qpi 
distillation  from  grain,  ibe  4«^y  on  Iris^ 
made  spirits  waa  reduced  to  tbe  extremel|r 
Jow  rate  of  2f .  6^  per  gallon,  w^lst  tbf 
flMiU  duty,  wiiich  pfincwoUy  a&ota  Jii^ 
brewery,  romained  uodiinioisbedj  nqil 
that,  in  consequence  ^  this  meaiHire,  t)tt 
furice  of  spirituous  JiqAi^ors  has  beco^ia  jp 
extreasely  cheap,  thai  tbe  lower  c1|mm^ 
of  tbe  people  bav«  reMi^ned  with  iiaiofr 
ampled  avidity  to  tbe  excessive  .iae  nf 
thoae  liquors,  and  tbe  coosm^ptitMi  oif 
:nialt  liquor  has  declined  to  suck  a,4e^^ 
as  to  cause  great  alarm  to  Ibe  petitioner^ 
wbose  eatablisbments  are  ;90  ejoep&ive^ 
to  bear  with  insupportable  weigbt  upqn  ^ 
declinji^  tfade;  and  prating  tbe  Hausa 
to  take  the  petitioners  case  into  conside* 
ration,  and  to  extend  to  their  declining 
trade  such  relief  as  to  them  shall  seeot 
meet.** 

Ordered,  That  *be  loid  PelitiMi  do  lia 
upon  the  table. 

Tbe  Report  of  tbe  Committee  of  Wa^is 
and  Means  was  brought  up,  and  tbe  ttew- 
lotions  read  and  agreed  to. 

Sir  John  iWujpori  obsorrod,  thiA  tboun 
were  only  three  ports  in  PorMigal  toutbioh 
the  exports  of  Ireland,  such  as  wooltai, 
cotton,  and  leather,  could  be  sent.  J^ 
wished,  tberefofie,  to  know,  wbetber  %n^ 
greater  iMilities  would  be  afforded  lo.ibe 
manufaotnmrs  and  oiorcbants  of  Iieland 
%o  dispose  of  their  commoditiea^  He  aloo 
wished  to  know  wbotiKr  «ny  st^M  woiT 
taking  t^apecttng  4lie  engrasaiog  mi 
brandies  by  tbe  Oporto  merobaots  ? 

Mr.  R»se  replied,  ,tbat  tber«  weere  •«> 
complaials  of  tbe  wattt  of  ^places  4o  dia- 
pose  of  die  eoninMdttiesalliMicdto,tboi|gh 
(be  ports  nmie  so  few ;  for  tbe  mterchiinti 
found  custoofien  .ooougb.  Wttb  Tripoli 
to  tbe  aecond  ijoeition,  k 
pnred  .io  aiwnff  it. 
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HOUSB^  OF   COiniONS. 

Tkundc^,  April  25. 

EzcHEQUER  Bills  held  by  the  Bahiu] 
Mr.  Murryait  rose  to  move  for  the  produc- 
tion of  an  account  of  tbe  Exchequer  bills 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod.   The  hon.  gent,  conceived  that  it 
wouid  be  necessary  to  make  only  a  few 
observations  by  way  of  preface  to  his 
motion,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
replying  to  any  arguments  which  might 
.be  adduced  against  it.    The  amount  of 
Bank  notes  in  circulation  for  the  four  years 
succeeding  the  period  at  which  his  motion 
would  commence  (1797),  was  from  11  to 
1 3  millions.    Previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act,  they  only  amounted 
to  8  millions ;    and  it  appeared  from  the 
documents  produced,  that,  at  the  latest  pe- 
riod to  which  those  documents  were  made 
up,  they  amounted  to  from  22  to  24  mil- 
lions.    Tbe  effect  of  the  depression  of  the 
coinage  was  the  rapid   increase  of  this 
species  of  circulating  medium,  and  yet  so 
unconscious  was  the  deputy  governor  of 
the  Bank  of  this  boon  of  the  ministers,  that 
he  attributed  the  depression  to  the  unli- 
mited grant  of  foreign  licences,  and  not  to 
tt>e  alarming  increase  of  Bank  notes.  The 
great  evil  which  the  public  sustained  by 
this  increase,  was  the  advance  in  price  of 
every  commodity.    Tbe  directors  of  the 
Bank,  however,  denied  the  fact ;  for  they 
assert  that  the  advance  of  price  is  owing  to 
other  causes,  and  they  contend  that  there 
b  not  a  note  more  in  circulation  than  what 
is  required  for  the  service  of  the  public. 
One  of  the  great  evils  of  this  circulating 
medium  is  the  facility  which  it  affords  to 
the  company  to  purchase  up  all  the  Ex- 
chequer Bills  which  may  be  brought  into 
the  market.     Since    the  discounts   have* 
fkiled  them,  in   consequence  of  many  of 
their  best  customers  having  found  their 
way  into  the  Gazette,  they  of  course  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other  means  to 
obtain  profit,  and  they  accordingly,  with 
their  own  paper,  purchase  treasury  secu- 
rities.    It  was  the  wise  policy  of  our  an- 
cestors, when  the  Bank  was  first  establish- 
ed, not  to  gr^nt  them  too  wide  a  field  for 
speculation,  lest  in  so  doing  they  might 
clash  wiih  the  interests  of  the  Sute ;  but 
of  late  years  his  Majesty's  government  had 
departed  from  that  wise  line  of  conduct, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  had  connected  them- 
selves with  the  company.    In  1795,  Mr. 
Pitt  found  it  convenient  to  pan  an  act, 
(VOLXiX.) 


which  legalised  all  treasury  acceptancea 
for  advances  of  money  made  by  the  com- 
pany for  the  use  of  the  government.    Tho 
spirit  of  that  act  did  not,  however,  autho- 
rise more  than  600,000/.  to  be  advanced  ; 
but  subsequently  that  had  been  even  done 
away  with,  because  it  became  necessary 
that  the  connection  should  be  closer  than 
ever.    The  hon.  gent,  thought  that  the 
conduct  of  government  in  that  instance  was 
unfair,  for  if  it  were  necessary  that  Ex- 
chequer Bills  should  be  issued,  they  might 
be  sent  into  the  world  bearing  a  small  in- 
terest, and  in  small  sums  of  10/.,  20/.,  SO/.,' 
41)/.,  or  of  50/.  sterling :  but  the  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  adopted  by  govern- 
ment were,  that  the  company  was  enabled 
to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  Bills  issued, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public  funds. 
Indeed,  so  much  had  the  Company  ingra- 
tiated themselves  with    the    government, 
that,  in  I79d,  they  extorted  a  sort  of  pro* 
misefrom  the  minister,  that  he  would  not 
negotiate  any  subsidy  with   any  foreign 
power,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Bank.     The  hon.  gen^  considered  this  as 
giving  to  theip  a  dangerous  power,  which 
was  evidently  manifested ;  for  the  exten- 
sion of  their  paper  issues  enabled  them  to 
purchase  annually  17  millions  of  Exche- 
quer Bills.     He  contended  that  the  act  of 
the  3Sd  of  the  king. made  them  a  great 
part  of  the  gov.ernment;  and/consequently, 
if  they  claimed  a  participation  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  this  House  of  course  were  en- 
titled to  look  into  their  affairs.     On  these 
grounds  he  could  see  no  objection  to  the 
production    of  the    account.     He    then 
moved  for  **  An  Account  of  the  Ex(;he- 
quer  Bills  held  by  the  Bank  of  England*  in 
January.  April  and  June,  of  each  year, 
commencipg  from  the  1st  January,  1797, 
down  to  the-  latest  period,  at  which  the 
same  can  be  made  up.*' 

Mr.  Manning  replied  to  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  gent.,  who  had  charged  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  with  forfeiting  that^ 
confidence  which  the  public  reposed  in 
them.  He  denied  that  they  had  lost  that 
confidence,  and  he  had  never  heard  a 
charge  of  the  sort,  except  from  the  mouth 
of  the  hon.  gent.  He  therefore  must  be 
allowed  to  disbelieve  it,  without  evidence 
to  prove  it  was  founded  in  truth.  Under 
this  conviction  the  topics  in  tbe  speech  of 
the  hon.  pent.,  were  scarcely  worthy  an 
answer.  He'  must,  however,  state  his 
grounds  for  objecting  to  the  motion.  The 
hon.  gent,  had  referred  to  the  clause  in  the 
(SB  4) 
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^ct  ortbe  33d  of  ihfi  King»  reatrictiog  the 
advani^s  if^  ike  goyernjtpent  to  600,000/. 
That  clause  was  iotroduqed  by  Mr.  Pox^ 
and  at  that  time  was  Dot  gbjected  to.;  but 
he  should  be  glad  if  the  hoD.  gent,  would 
inforoi  him  what  the  com^^erce  and  the 
revenue  oC  the  country  would  have  done  if 
it  bad  not  been  fpr  tbe  Usues  ?  The  counU'y 
cofild  npt  have  goii^  on  without  them.  In 
proof  of  the  conEd^iqc;  which  this  House 
bad  placed  in  the  Bank*  he  woqld  refer  to 
t^^  Exchequer  Bill^  act.  which  permitted 
the  Bfink  to  adv.anipe  the  whole  ii|  some 
ca^es,  particularly  in,  1;8 10,  and  in  other 
cs^es  half  of  the  loan^  of  three  millif3ns,  of 
themillipo  and  a  h^l^,  and  of  six  million^ 
putof  fpprteen  roillibnsi.  Would  th^  House 
i)ave  permitted  this  without  being  per* 
^ctlj^  eati^fied.  that,  confidence  was  well 
placed  ?  They  had  the  opportunity  of  rer 
view.ing  the  conduct  of  the  Bank»  and  if 
they  had  been  jealous  qf  their  conduct, 
they  oqght  in  justice  to  the  public  to  have 
said  so.  But  in  truth  the  House  were  not 
i^uspicious,  and  it  was  only  in  the  hon. 
gentleman^s  imagination  that  the  jealousy 
existed..  There  was  no  ope  instance  in 
toe  purchase  of.  Exchequer  Bills  in  which 
the  Pank  had  not  gone  in  compliance  with 
the  direction  of  this  House,  and  had  given 
assistance  thereby  to  the  banker  and  mer- 
chant- With  respect  to  the  assertions  of 
the  boo*  g^nt,,  he  must  deny  them  alto- 
gi^ther*  T^ie  object  which  he  had  in  view 
Height  he  obtained,  if  he  would  refer  to 
the.  Appendix,  to  the  BuIUqi^  Report, 
^h^ch  famished  the  information  required 
liy  his  motion;  that  Appendix  embraced 
an  account  from  1798  to  18i6«and  on  the 
5th  January  1 8 U,  was. delivered  in  an  ac- 
coujpty  by  t|ie\  chief  cashier  of  the  Bank,  of 
tllie  note9  ia  circulation;  sa  that  every, 
thing  Which  he  desired  was  on  the  table. 
He  iQust  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  thf 
1^»V  g<^t*»  of  iivtecference  with  the  con- 
cerns, of  the  company.  He  did  not  con- 
qeiye  that  the  hon«  gent,  had  the  right 
from  motives  of  curiosity,  to  examine  into 
tjiQse  concerns,  and  therefore  he  must  re- 
sist the  motion. 

Mr«  MmrjfaU  denied  that  the  informa- 
tion was.  on  the  table  respecting  the  pur* 
chase  of  even  a  single  Exchequer  Bill  in 
the  market.  He  contended,  that  if  they 
Were  permitted  to  go  on .  purchasing,  that 
tjiey  might  purchase  all  the  Bills  m  the 
market,  though  he  admitted  it  was  putting 
an  extreme  case. 

Sir  J.  Newport  thought  that  no  ground  of 
objection  to  the  Accounts  being  produced 


Vqieq^Tlia^iQLoTd  WtUington, 

had  been  laid  ;  at  present  he  saw  no  l!jni<- 
tation  to  the  issue  of  Bank  paper. 
The  motion  was  then  put  and  negatived. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Friday^  April  26. 
Vote  qf  Thanks  to  Lord  Welung- 
Toji,  AND  THE  British  anp  Pobtugvesb 
Armies.]  Th^  Earl  of  Lvccrppol  jgse,  and 
addressed  their  lord  phi  ps  upon  the  mo- 
tion, of  whjcb  he  bad  qu  a  former  day 
givern  notice  for  a  Vote  of  their  lordships 
Thanjfs.to  lord  viscount  Wellington,  and 
the  brave  army  under  his  command,  for 
their  signal  and  meritorious  services  dur- 
ing the  recent  operations  in  Portugal. 
When  he  contemplated  all  the  circutn- 
stances  of  ih^  campaign,  tlje  wisdom  of 
th^  original  plan,  of  operations,  the  cool 
and  steady  discretion  with  which  it  was 
prudently  carried  into  execution  in  all  its 
parts,  and  the  final  and  h?ippy  result  of 
the  whole  in  the  deliverance  of  Portugal^ 
from  the  presence  an^l  oppression  of  the 
French  acmy,  he  could,  not  anticipate  the 
possibility  of  a  dissentient  voice  to  the 
motion  with  which  h^  meant  to  conclude. 
He  would  appeal  to  their  lordships  recol- 
lection as  to  the  impressions  of  doubt,  little 
short  of  despair,  which  pervaded  many 
even  of  their  loitdships,  when,  with  the 
vast  accumulation  of  force  which  had 
been  placed  at  bis  disposal^  Masseua 
first  collected  his  formidable  army  on  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  he  would  then 
ask  thc^m  to  contrast  the  despondence  of 
that  period  with  the  well  grounded  con- 
fidence excited  by  the  general  result  of 
the  operations  of  the  campaign,  in  order 
to  form  an  adequate  judgment  of  the 
transcendent  merit  of  the  illustrious  gene* 
ral  and  of  the  eminent  services  of  his  gal- 
lant army.  The  ability  which  bad  been 
so  conspicuously  displayed  by  lord  WeU. 
lington  throughout  every  part  of  his 
career  in  the  peninsular  campaigns,  had 
fully  convinced  the  French  government, 
that  to  succeed  against  such  a  commander 
required  more  than  ordinary  talents  in  the 
general  opposed  to  him.  Massena  was 
ther0fore  selected :  Massena^  the  most 
fortunate  of  all  the  French  generals,  to 
repair  the  losses  sustained  by  so  many 
other  French  marshals,  and  an  army  was 
placed  at  bis  disposal,  the  largest  that  the 
means  of  France  could  collect;-  but  as  it 
was  presumptuously  anticipated  ^ully  com* 
petentto  the  complete  redoctjoi^  of  the 
kingdom  of  Portuga)  by  the  speedy  and 
effectual  expulsion  of  tl^  Bo^i^l^  army 
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froih  that  edtihi*^.  *niiii  Fiienfch  army 
was  eompoYcA  of  a  tortk  so  trameroos,  so 
arranged,  and  so  apl^o{nt^  in  eVer^  re- 
ipect,  as  t6  render  it  a  fit  instVunient 
under  the  command  of  Masseiia,  for  the 
porpose  of  QDdeitaking  Mi  accom|^Iishing 
the  extensive  and  Tong  meditated  expedi^ 
lion  a^inst  Portugal.  Hiat  expedition 
was  not  hastily  undertaken  ;  it  wdfs  kl^oWtt 
to  be  iongariderconsidemitlon,  deliberately 
resaWed  on,  irt  a  high  state  of  prepara- 
tion, and  it  waiS  placed  under  the  com- 
mand and  direction  of  the  ablest  and  most 
e!cpert  (fommandef  FhiYice  6t)uld  boast  of. 
The  great  and  cardinal  ahjelh  of  !ord 
Wellington  under,tbese  circomstances  was 
at  all  events  the  defence  of  Portugal; 
Which  he  was  perstiade^d  he  cbufd  ftiain- 
tain  against  any  force  which  it  was  pro- 
bable that  France  would  send ;  consider- 
ing Lisbon  and  its  "Vicinity  as  the  great 
pivot  on  which  his  system  mbst  turn, 
fortifted  as  the  positions  there  v^duld  be 
by  the  skill  of  our  ^hjHneers,  ad'di^d  M 
the  local  defences  which  nature  hid  al- 
ready made  so  strong.  The  foundation 
of  the  necessary  worki  had  been  begun  in 
the  winter  befbre  last,  and  had  beet)  prd- 
ceedf  d  ii\  Ai^d  coWpUted,  tranquilly  dnd  * 
tlnostentatiobsly :  these  Works  formed  the 
great  basis  of  the  plan  bf  defence.  iThe 
British  general  tVai  perfectly  awAre  from 
the  beginning,  of  thfe  greit  fmportartcfe  of 
not  hastily  risking  the  safety  of  the  gal- 
lant army  under  his  command  ;  and  of 
looking  lor  the  defence  of  the  coilntry, 
not  to  measures  whibh  Might  brdbably 
Su(iceed,  bat  to  fcneasures  fdblided  upon  ^ 
safe  and  prudent  bollcjf:  by  which  he 
judged  wisely,  as  the  cVent  had  Shewn, 
that  success  would  finally  be  dbtaiiled. 
He  wished,  thei-efore,  as  long  as  possible, 
to  keep  the  enemy  oh  the  frontiers,  arid 
defer  their  invasion  to  a  later  seaSoil  of 
the  year.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  of 
defence  there  were  two  objects  before 
him;  the  first,  hot  hastily  to  risk  the 
army  ;  the  second,  the  conviction  that  the 
security  of  Portugal  depended  on  the 
hearty  co-operatibn  of  tile  people,  and 
the  speedy  equipment  and  disciplihe  of 
the  Portuguese  troops.  Much  6f  the 
credit,  success,  and  fame  of  the  campaign 
must  rest  on  a  prudent  pblicy ;  since  it 
was  well  known,  that  a  newly  raised  force 
would  be  most  likely  to  take  thefr  futdre 
character  from  what  ihey  might  prove  to  be 
on  the  first  occasiori^of  their  being  brought 
into  action.  If  they  were  then  success- 
ful^  they  were  likely  to  maintain  their  re* 
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potatloi^.  Hftd  he^tacM  Ifa^  Pd/rtdg^ilMi 
t^p/s  at  first  m  A  sTtfiatl^  of  fightings 
uirttteAifed  with  locfaff  ^mher  "adtBiVrages^ 
imd  bkd  he  been  disappo^i^Md  Wl  the  re- 
siklt,  much  time  might  nav^  been  re^Alreil 
befbre  the  first  unfkvourabT^  insults  c^ftl 
h&v^  been  eorrected.  ThuH,  it  midit  kp^ 
pea^,  when  ft  Was  cbnsidet^d  hoi^  \^^^^  ^ 
firopottitT^  6f  lord  WeHingtoti's  fbr^ce  #ai 
composed  of  Portuguese,  ittat  the  pnidieni 
Smd  defensive  system  >»<ra8  xhtX  ilMch  M 
was  wise  to  &dopt. — ^If  their  tord^'hipi 
^ould  look  at  the  ns^ui^  Hid  lAagtiitttde 
of  the  eflbit  of  the  etVimy,  th'ey  would 
lee  that  it  bot'e  no  reseni^bt^t^e  to  iomi 
of  those  hasty  and  rapid  armaments  which 
had  been  made  by  France  when  ehgaged 
in  w^r  with  tiiflferetit  pdw^Vs :  but  that.  Id 
invade  Portugal;  France,  not  at  wAr  With 
any  of  the  powers  of  fiurope,  save  tM  lii^ 
ticTiis  of  th^  Peninsula,  had  deliberatet)^ 
prepared  the'  means  of  mvasion  duHhg 
seven  months.  Td  rei^der  the  army  peH 
i^ct,  the  enemy  Wdd  Apporh'ted  one  bf  tM 
most  &ble  and  sucfessfbl  bf  M  bU  '•^Hii^ 
rAls;  ndy  so  sdlicftotips  MiS  hh  iii  thS 
riispect.  ihAt  the  best  bfficeH  Ireni  tirdught 
frotii  others  of  his  aMIe^,  to  a^t  ih  subi 
drdindte  capacities  iii  the  army  bf  Kik^ 
seha.  In  shoi-t,  it  was  i  gr^at,  Axx  imiflhensli 
efiett  of  mature  ^nd  ahiltioas  ihQ  dblib^rat^ 
brep^ration,  under  the  abR^st  officers  of 
Frante. 

In  the  great  View^  hoi^eviir,  whicB  this 
British  general  look  of  the  general  objebti 
of  the  campaigri,  and  of  tile  ikiore  imme-^ 
diate  interests  to  which  he  was  peculiarljr 
bound  to  atlehd,  he  Oliver  lost  sight  of  the 
propriety  or  policy  of  oflensi^  warfiire; 
should  the  opp'ortohily  occur  tVith  a  rt^ 
tional  chance  of  ^Uccess.  He  ncVer  (ai 
the  eni^my  had  chosen  to  assert)  pfroiiiised 
to  relieve  Ciud^d  Rodrigd.  On  that  sdb« 
ject  he  communicdted  with  the  ihar(}uij 
de  la  Romans,  who  Was  perfectiV  cbn<^ 
virtced  that  lohtj  Wellington's  syst/hi  WiH 
right  Lord  Wellington  had  only  Said 
that  if  the  Spariiards  could  thake  a  gr^at 
exertion,  so  as  to  draw  off  a  cdb>iderdble 
part  of  the  Fredch  force,  he  would  uhder- 
take  of)l»nsive  measures;  but  He  added; 
that  he  should  look  to  th^  cknlpaigh  as*  at 
whole,  and  embark  in  no  mei^iifeto  which 
be  was  not  adequate,  or  v^bicb  ivobld 
risk  his  army.  By  the  mode  df  delence 
adopted,  Ciudad  Itodrigo  did  not  surrender 
till  the  ilst  of  July  ;  Almbida  not  till  the 
27th  of  August,  and  then  prematurely 
and  uifexpectedly  iti  consequence  of  an 
unfortunate   accident,   which   was   well 
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known  to  all  ibeir  lordships.  Thus  then 
it  appeared  that  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  and  position  of  the  British  army, 
the  redaction  of  these. two  fortresses  had 
been  retarded  from  the  middle  of  May, 
.when  the  French  army  was  assembled 
before  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  to  the  27th  of 
August,  when  the  accidental  destruction  of 
the  magazine  obliged  the  governor  of  Al- 
jneida  to  capitulate.  So  far  therefore  their 
lordships  most  perceive  grounds  of  satis- 
faction, froip  the  wisdom  with  which  the 
operations,  were  concerted  and  carried  on. 
Thus  they  saw  armies,  such  as  those  which 
bad  overLurned  kingdoms  in  a  month,  ba- 
lanced and  stopped  ;  war  returning  to  its 
old  course,  and  the  enemy  obliged  to  re- 
spect us^  and  to  carry  on  his  hostilities 
upon  old  principles.  Lord  Wellington, 
when  they  advanced  into  Portugal,  made 
no  stand  agaipst  them  but  when  there  was 
the  strongest  prospect  of  success  ;  when 
circumstances  were  of  the  most  advan- 
tageous kind,  and  in  which  he  could  safely 
try  and  estimate  the  value  of  the  Portu- 
guese, The  French  took  the  north  road 
of  the  Mondego.  They  must  all  recollect 
the  attack  they  made  with  two  divisions 
upon  our  advantageous  position,  where 
first  lord  Wellington  had  the  opportunity 
of  putting  our  allies  to  the  test.  He  (lord 
Liverpool)  had  it  from  various  officers  who 
were  eye-witnesses,  that  they  could  see 
no  difference  between  the  exertions  of 
the  Portuguese  and  those  of  the  British 
soldiers.  Thus,  by  the  commander's  ju- 
dicious mode  of  conducting  the  campaign 
confidence  was  inspired  into  them  ;  they 
acquired  a  just  opinion  of  their  own 
powers;  and  his  lordship  was  enabled  to 
aee  on  what  grounds  his  future  measures 
might  rest.  He  perscTered  however  in 
his  original  plan  of  retiring  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lisbon ;  protracting  his  re- 
treat, to  give  the  inhabitants  time  to  re- 
tnove  their  effects,  and  with  the  ultimate 
▼iew  of  delaying  the  invaders.  He  with- 
drew to  the  position,  where  he  had  before 
said  that  he  felt  he  coiild  contend  for  the 
defence  of  Portugal.  Was  not  this  posi- 
tion §uch  as  he  described  it  to  be?-— 
capable  of  resisting  an  army  of  near 
70,000  men,  full  of  threats* and  menaces, 
and  of  sanguine  expectations  of  success  ? 
— ^A  few  weeks  served  to  shew  that  lord 
Wellington  was  right;  and  whatever  dif- 
ference there  was  in  qiher  points,  as  to 
result,  yet  the  enemy's  opinion  here  con- 
firmed the  British  general's,  as  was  cleanly 
shewn  by  his  not  venturing  on  an  attack. 


This  plan  of  our  general  was  an  ori^naf 
one,  and  entirely  nis  own.  It  was  formed 
upon  no  former  plan  for  the  defence  of 
that  country ;  it  was  the  result  of  his  own 
excellent  judgment,  and  was  now  sanc- 
tioned by  the  tribute  paid  to  iu  merit  by 
the  ciondoct  of  the  enemy  himself. 

When  lord  Wellington  thus  found  him- 
self in  the  execution  of  his  own  masterly 
plan,  placed  in  his  position  at  Torres  Ve- 
dras,  two  distinct  courses  of  conduct  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  consideration — 
whether,  taking    advantage    of   circum- 
stances he  should  seize  the  earli^t  fevour- 
able  opportunity  to   attack  the  enemy; 
or,  availing  himself  of  the  impregnable 
strength  of  his  position,  he  should  leave  to 
the  slow  but  sure  progress  of  scarcity, 
want  and  privations,  to  produce  ultimately 
all  the  disastrous  effects  to  the  enemy 
that  could  result  from  their  immediate 
signal  defeat.     And  here  it  would  not  be 
doing  justice  to  lord  Wellington  if  he  did 
not  say,  that  if  any  unseasonable  delay 
had  occurred,  it  would  not  have  been  im- 
putable to  that  general.     He  coolly  and 
carefully   examined   the   question  of  at- 
tacking the  French,  and  wrote  fully  and 
fairly  to  him  (lord  Liverpool)  his  ideas  on 
the  subject.      He  had  stated    explicitly 
that  he  was    perfectly  satisfied  that  he 
could  beat  the  French  army;    but   that 
he  must  inevitably  himself  suffer  a  very 
considerable  loss,  since  the  features  of  the 
country,  which  made  his  own  ground  so 
strong,  rendered  the  position  of  the  enemy 
little  inferior  in  strength ;    besides,   the 
roads  were  broken  up,  and  many  other 
inconveniences  existed.      On  the .  other 
hand,  he  thought  as  confidently  that  the 
same  beneficial  results  could  be  procured 
by  delay.     He  wrote  therefore  distinctly 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  move  his  army» 
to  risk  a  battle  in  a  place  less  advantage- 
ous than  that  which  he  had  already  pro* 
posed.    The  enemy's  army,  too,  he  fur- 
ther stated,  could  be  relieved  only  by 
some  calamity  befalling  that  of  the  allies; 
and  he  did  not  judge  it  expedient  to  put 
the  fate  of  the  campaign  on  the  issue  of 
a  battle,  upon  ground  chosen  by  the  foe. 
H'e  (lord  Liverpool)  wrote  to  him  in  reply» 
directing  him  to  pursue   his  own  judg- 
ment;   knowing,    from   experience,  and 
from,  personal  acquaintance,  the  value  and 
correctness  of  fbat  judgment,  and  that  it 
would   point  out  to  him  the  true  line  of 
duty  and  the  sound  principle  of  action. 
The  general  wrote  again  to  him,  that  as^ 
there  was  no  other  army  in  the  peninsula 
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fit  to  act  againtt  socb  ao  anemy  as  be  bad 
before  him,  the  great  sacrifice  and  loss 
that  woald  be  the  consequence  even  of  a 
■uccessful  attack,  m«st  be  considered; 
bat  he  had  no  doabt  that  final  soccess 
woujd  be  attained  by  other  measures, 
which  appeared  to  him  the  only  safe  and 
wise  ones  to  be  adopted  under  ail  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case*  Such  was  the 
general's  previous  opinion:  and  through 
the  whole  of  the^  operations  up  to  the  re* 
treat  on  the  ^th  of  March  there  never  was 
a  moment  at  which  he  was  not  confident 
of  the  result  by  a  small  sacrifice  and  wise 
delay.  When,  therefore,  be  compared 
the  just  anticipation  of  the  result  of  his 
well  concerted  measures  with  the  full  and 
faithful  accomplishment  of  all  his  most 
confident  expectations,  be  trusted  that  It 
would  not  he  too  much  to  assume  their 
lordships'  cordial  assent  to  this  general 
conclusion,  that  there  never  had  been  a 
plan  of  campaign,  a  series  of  operations 
more  uniformly  successful,  or  conducted 
with  more  manifest  and  decided  skill  and 
spirit.  What,  but  a  welUconsidered  pre« 
vioos  system,  could  have  enabled  him, 
on  the  enemy's  retreat,  to  march  after 
him  30  days  together  without  intermis- 
sion ?  If  there  were  no  other  proof  of  his 
previous  opinion  respecting  ultimate  suc- 
cess, it  was  demonstrable  from  his  readi- 
ness for  the  pursuit  of  Massena !— >(Hear !) 
—The  rear-guard  of  the  enemy  was  con« 
ducted  with  great  talenu  by  a  French 
marshal^  but  was  closely  followed  by  us, 
tjii,  at  length,  with  trifling  loss,  our  army 
had  arrived  on  the  spot  where  it  stood 
last  year,  in  high  spirits  and  in  hi^h  con- 
dition. It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
•enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  the  ser- 
vice thus  rendered  to  the  common  cause, 
and  the  credit  due  for  it  to  the  general. 
We  had  now  an  army  inured  to  war, 
which  had  seen  it  in  all  its  shapes;  not 
only  in  battles  and  victories,  but  in  the 
patient  endurance  of  retreats,  and  the 
steadiness  and  experience  acquired  by 
remaining  for  months  in  particular  poai- 
tions.  This  campaign  had  also  shewn  us 
that  we  had  a  general  equal  to  the  best 
examples  of  modern  warfare.  It  had  for* 
merly  been  said  by  the  French,  of  a  cele- 
brated general  of  ours,  when  speaking  of 
his  great  successes  against  them,  that  he 
lived  in  days  when  the  greatest  French 
generals  were  either  dead  or  not  employ- 
ed. They  could  not  say  this  of  lord  Wel- 
lington^ 'it  had  been  his  fortune  to  be 
opposed  to  almost  all'  the  fir9t  generals  of 


France:  generals  whose  career  of  soc-i 
cesses  had  made  their  names  proverbial. 
He  bad  first  met  and  beaten  Junot^-he 
had  beaten  Soult— be  bad  beaten  Victor— • 
he  had  beaten  Jourdan — and  now  he  had 
beaten  Massena,  whose  name  had  risen 
the  highest  for  familiarity  with  victory  ! 

A  noble  earl  (Grey)  had  said,  on  a  for* 
jner  niotion  of  Thanks  (Barro^),  that  it 
was  the  satisfaction  and  pride  of  the  coun* 
try  to  know,  that  in  every  situation  in 
which  British  valour  was  placed,  if  the 
odds  against  us  were  not  numerically  too 
great  to  give  a  chance  of  victory,  ouc 
success  was  certain,  on  sea  or  on  shore. 
We  now  had  not  only  a  proof  of  our  pre- 
eminent bravery,  but  likewise  of  our  su- 
perior militarjr  skill  and  science,  Wa 
knew  our  military  prowess  as  a  uaUoo 
long  before  we  understood  our  maritime 
value.  Iji  the  days  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, our  military  fame  shone  fortk 
with  distinguished  lustre.  In  more  re« 
cent  periods,  circumstances  indeed  had 
induced  us  to  attend  more  to  maritime  af* 
fairs ;  and  while  almost  all  the  continent 
of  Europe  was  sinking  in  ruin,  our  sucn 
cesses  at  sea  had  surpassed  all  the  naval 
ff lories  that  had  ever  been  attained. 
When,  however,  the  peninsula  rose  va^ 
arms  against  its  oppressors,  and  seemed 
toman^  to  furnish  a  most  favourable  op» 
portunity  of  resisting  the  genc^ral  ;eneroy, 
we  had  given  our  vigorous  and  willing 
aasistance,  and  had  again  met  the  struggle^ 
in  ex^nded  military  warfare. ,.  The  event 
had  clearly  shewn  us  the  value  of  our  mi<^ 
litary  character.  He  recollected  an  ob- 
servation made  by  a  gentleman  now  no 
more,  of  whom  he  could  never  speak  with- 
out respect,  from  his  admiration  of  his, 
talents  and  his  virtues,  on  the  occasion  ef 
the  victory  in  £gypt :  "  I  have  no  fear,", 
said  he*  "  for  the  British  troops,  when  op- 
posed fairly  to  the  enemy.  All  they 
want,"  he  added  (alluding  to  a  practice  to 
which  he  was  a  little  parcel)  "  is  a  clear 
stage,  and  no  favour  !"     ■ 

It  had  been  formerly  objected  to  the 
probability  of  our  defending  I^ortugal  with 
success,  that  we  should  be  met  by  the  ac-^ 
cumulated  means  uf  France.  We  had  so 
been  met,  at  a  time*  too,  when  she  was- 
not  at  war  with  oiher  powers.  Their  lord* 
ships  knew  the  magnitude  of.  the  effort 
she  had  made,  and  had  seen  the  triumph. 
of  British  valour,  science,  t»kill  and  f^.eise- 
verance.  The  result  must  shew  what 
may  be  done  when  a  people  artt  dfter- 
rained  to  resist  theic  invaders.    The  losa 
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of  tile  peft}nst])a  be  IhoiiM  Ihtfly  fegtet, 
al  be  mm  regri^  tire  fMlefre  t)f  the  efibns 
Of  uny  pet)ple  desirous  of  pres'erviog  their 
todepetvdence.  The  reftult,  he  tnisted^ 
ivoold  shew,  fts  ikr  at  lekst  as  Portugal 
fras  concented,  what  a  natioD»  annnated 
by  a  right  spirit,  cooM  effect,  although 
for  years  past  Unaccustomed  lo  waf,  and 
^prired  of  sll  Mivaotage  of  militdiry  <ex- 
perietice.  If  ever  this  country  should  be 
doomed  to  be  the  theatre  of  ^f9At,  we 
lliiftht  learn  iVom  the  priyations,  sufferings 
tnS  sacrifices  of  the  Portuguese  nation^ 
what  we  owed  to  oursolveft.  We  suffered, 
indeed,  fVbiO  the  inevitable  evils  of  a  state 
of  Ikostillties,  but  we  were  yet  free  from 
all  the  worst  evils  of  war.  If  the  tnea- 
ftures  whith  had  been  so  successfully 
ftdopted  in  Portugd  bad  been  the  result 
of  a  wise  calculation,  and  had  been  con- 
nected with  a  pure  Spirit  of  philabtbropy, 
iO  were  they  also  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
mode  of  ddending  our  own  country,  and 
of  securing  to  us  those  blessings  We  yet 
peculiarly  enjoy.  He  should  not  farther 
trespass  on  theit  lordships'  attetition,  but 
conclude  i^ith  moving, «« That  the  Thanks 
of  their  lordships  be  given  to  lieut.  sen. 
lord  vi^coutit  Wellington,  for  the  abifity, 
fortitude  atid  perseverance,  which  he  bad 
displayed  in  the  important  sertices  he 
haa  performed^  in  the  defetice  of  Portugal 
against  the  enemV/' 

The  motion  belog  mad^,  60d  the  ques- 
tion put. 

Earl  Grty  r6se,  and  said,  that  the  mo- 
tion uf  the  noble  lord  had  bin  most  entire 
and  fbll  assent;  And  though  the  noble 
lord,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  h^d 
omitted  nothing  that  could  illustrate  the 
naturis  and  extent  of  the  services  that  had 
been  performed,  yet  he  could  not  sit  client 
on  the  occasion,  impressed  Sis  he  Was  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration  to- 
wards that  gretit  commander  who  was  the 
aubject  of  this  vote,  and  deriving  a  just 
national  pride  from  the  consideration,  that 
the  honour  of  the  country  had^  been  so 
greatly  exalted  by  the  conduct  of  that 
distinguished  general  and  his  brave  army. 
There  were  also  additional  motives  of  im- 

Etrative  force  and  of  a  nature  personill  to 
imsel^  which  induced  him  to  feel  anxious 
fo  follow  the  noble  earl  and  to  second  the 
present  motion.  In  proportion  to  the 
pain  which  he  felt  in  withholding  his  as- 
sent to  the  Vote  of  thanks  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, was  the  pleasure  which  he  now 
experienced  in  contributing  his  mit6  of 
ipprobftlioQ  for  serrices,  us  to  the  merits 


and  effects  of  l^hich  there  could  bfe  no- 
doiibt,  tad  which  indeed  fcould  hardly  be 
too  highly  apprecisfted.  The  noble  ford 
had  with  hh  usual  ability  done  iLmple 
justice  to  the  .merit  of  lord  Welling^ 
ton,  and  to  the  bravery  of  tbife  troops 
which  he  commanded.  H«  h^d  lisftentd 
to  the  speech  of  that  noble  lord  <?iih  the 
siticerest  pleasure;  and  his  thanks  were 
particularly  due  to  him  for  the  candour 
which  he  had  displayed,  'on  this,  As  t>rt 
every  similar  occasion,  in  avoiding  thift 
introduction  of  any  invidious  topics,  tad 
omitting  all  allusion  to  any  of  those  fohnef 
differences  of  opinion,  which  might  hare 
tended  to  interrupt  the  unanimity  that 
ought  to  prevail  on  such  an  occasion. 
There  was  one  point,  however,  on  which 
on  that  occasion  be  (lord  Grey)  felt  it  im- 
poiwible  to  be  silent ;  and  that  was,  th* 
apparent  contrast,  or  contrAdiction,  as 
sondie  fnight  call  ft,  between  the  sentiment^ 
which  he  had  now  delivered,  and  thfe  opi* 
nioAs  which  he  had  expressed  on  tbrmef 
occasions.  When  the  nature  and  policy  o! 
the  campaign  lo  Portugal  were  the  subject 
of  discussion.  Hfe  was  rcfady  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  on  the  inVa^iod  of  Portugal  by 
the  French  armies,  and  in  thte  course  of 
their  prbgTesi,  lie  did  imtitripale  a  tfery 
diprent  issue  to  the  campaign  fl-om  that 
which  had  sihce  happily  taken  plice. 
Whether  the  grounds  upon  ivhich  he  had 
formed  that  opinion  were  just  or  defeh- 
Alble-^whetber  the  reasons  and  considera- 
tions which  induced  hiin  td  COdie  to  such 
a  conclusion  Wer^  well  or  Til  founded,  bad 
more  or  less  th^  app^arance^  of  probability 
to  support  them--*.whether  In  the  eye  of 
prudence  or  upon  any  principle  6f  policy 
they  might  or  might  not  be  sbsceptible  of 
justification,  he  did  not  mean  then  to  in- 
quire. It  wai  enough  to  say  thslt  they 
were  at  the  time  his  conscientious  opinions. 
He  had  in  the  present  instance  a  tnuch 
ttore  agreeable  task  to  perform  in  express- 
ing the  great  and  signtil  satisfaction  he  fett^ 
that  the  event  had  not  cdrresponded  with 
the  fears  which  he  felt,  nor  confirmed  the 
anticipations  which  pressed  upon  his  mind. 
To  their  lordships,  and  to  the  ptiblrc, 
this  explanation  might  be  of  no  itoport- 
ani^ ;  to  himself  however,  tad  to  hi^  own 
character,  he  felt  such  an  explanation 
not  only  due,  but  of  consequence;  and  he 
trusted  their  lordships  would  do  him  the 
justice  to  believe,  that  tbe  opinion!  which 
he  bad  formerly  deIiTered«  though  now 
happily  contradicted  by  the  event,  wers 
at  least  tbo  sincere  tad  honeit  dictttea  of 
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his  mia<t  UJ^sa  vp  frooi  nq  ilUtik«nil  or  i|^ 
\idiQiM  baling.    Ho  bad  «ow  «•  hesitar 
tioH  U^,  qualify  and  letMcl  them  |  «»d  thm 
vei-y  ciiiaim«toiice>  parbapt,  gave  a  valua 
lo  bi4  voie  on  tba  praaeat  offqaiionr  wbicb 
wpuld  ra«def  U  probably  oot  less  gralefok 
la  bim  who  was  its  objact>  and  wbicb 
'    would  not  olberwise  b&ve.  balooged  io  IW 
bad  be  buen  cm  of  tbose  wbo  anticipated 
aumsf  from  tba  greatness  oC  tbe  meaa^i 
,  (bat  war*  employed  to  attain  it.    Tbose 
wbo  looked  forward  to  success  at  all  pe^ 
Kiods  of  tbe  canapaign  were  bou]>d  to  ac* 
kuowledge  the  ralour  and  consummate 
skill  of  the  commanderof  tbe  ailisd  forces; 
ImM  that  acknowledgment  was  still  more 
amply  due  frpm  tbose  wbo»  like  biaoself^ 
did  conceiye  tbe  diffioulties  in  which  lord 
Wellington  was  placed^  Io  be  soch,  as  to 
threaten  Urn  and  bis  army  with  tbe  great* 
^  danger,  and  greatly  to  diminislt  the 
hop^Siof  a  successful  issue.    This  was  tbe 
only  use  be  wished  to  make  of  those  re- 
collections and  allusions,  which  only  served 
tp  exalt  in  his  mind  the  character  of  this 
consummate  commander,  and  to  heighten 
bis  gratitude  for  that  transoeadeat  skill 
^nd  valour  which  had  surmounted  such 
formidable  difficoltiek 

After  the  faithful  and  able  detail,  which 
their  lordships  had  just  heard  of  tbe  nature, 
tbe?  character,  tbe  operations  and  events  of 
the  campaign,  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
detain  the  House,  by  a  repetition  of  tbe 
well    merited    eulogium  to  wbicb   they 
had  all  listened   with  so  much  satisfac- 
tion.    He  should  only  say,  that  upon  tbe 
whole  it  appeared  manifest,  that  by  tbe 
most  exemplary  and  patient  perseverance 
under  unfavourable  cirQumstanqeft,  and  at 
the  moment  of  action  by  tbe  skilful  com* 
bination  of  force  and  ihe  most  determined 
c^Mirage,  a  great  success  had  been  achiev*. 
ed«  and  as  much  honour  done  to  tbe  Bn» 
tjsh  army  as  any  victory  oould  have  ac*. 
complisbed.    The  success  itself  was  great- 
ly enhanced  by  tbe  small  amount  of  bloods 
shed  with  which  it  was  attained.     Had 
the  French  army  been  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  with  the  loss  of  20  or  25,000  men, 
which  might  perhaps  be  nearly  the  amount 
of  their  losses  in  the  retreat,  such  a  vic- 
tory could  not  have  been  obtained  without 
a  heavy  expenditure  of  British  blood.     In 
tbe  midst  of  our  rejoicings  on  such  an 
event,  there  must  have  been  many  mourn- 
ings;  but  the  enemy  bad  now  sustained  a 
loss,  equal  to  that  which  a  great  victory 
Would  have  inflicted,  and  that  at.a  small 
«pence  on  the  part  ojT  tbe  ajlied  army. 
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It  was  t<^  himp  M  i^  mM  ba  to  aU  tbeiv 
Lordshipsi.  tbirafore  a  source  e^  tbe  bigkest 
satis£a«tioQ»  that  so  naoch  had  been  aekievw 
ed»  and  yet  that  British  blood,  so  valuable 
at  all  times,  bad  been  spared^    (Hear). 

There  was  one  topic  however  to  which 
he  could  not  adaart  without  great  paiii» 
and  that  was,  the  miseries,  that  had  bean 
inflicted  on  tbe  unCortuaato  iababitancs  of 
Portugal    by   thisic   meacilesa  ioisadeca. 
Calamity  was  inseparable  from,  war ;  and» 
above  aU»  from  a.  defensive  war^  where  th« 
«aemy  had  penoumted  inio  tbe  heart  of 
the  country.     The  dwallini^  ^d  tbe 
means  of  the  people,  would  be  made  aob« 
servient  to  tbe  purposes  of  the  invader  t 
but  to  our  general,  no  blime  was  aacribabla 
for    adoptiog    measures,    which^  though 
pamful  in  themselves,  were  very  neeca. 
sary  for  the  ultimate  expulsion  of  tho 
enemy.    The  miseries  which  tbe  Frendi 
bad  inflicted  in  their  retreat,  were>  froaa 
all  concurrent  accounts^  suiSoient'  to  bar* 
row   up  the   feelings  of  every  humana 
spirit ;  and  be  trusted,  that  aa  to  lord  Wel-r 
hngton  the  Portuguese  were  indebted  foe 
tbe  expulsion  of  their  enemies^  so  to  hia 
provident  cares  they  would  also  be  in^ 
debled  for  much  alleviation  of  their  mi». 
fortunes.     From  the  language  held  by 
ministers,  be  trusted  that  Portugal  was  per« 
fecUy  secure,  al  least  for  the  present; 
that  no  apprehension  was  to  be  entertained 
for  sir  W.  Beresford  and  his  army;  and 
that  the  speedy  fall  of  Badajoz  might  be- 
firmly  anticipated.    In  this  light  the  ex* 
pulsion  of  the  French  army  was  to  be  re^ 
garded  as  a  circumstance  of  the  prondesfe 
nature,  and  most  worthy  of  tbe  coitlial 
thanks  of  the  House-^be  greatest  reward 
wbicb  they  bad  \o  bestow. 

Great  and  important,  however,  as  tba 
deliverance,  of  Portugal  was,  even  that 
might  prove  only  a  temporary  advantagwp 
buMho  moral  influence  of  such  a  distin- 
giiisbed  advantaga  upon  the  minds  of  tho 
enemy's  forces  mustbe  very  considerable, 
white  on  those  of.  our  own  troops  its  eflectak- 
must  be  inoalcalably  bencAcial.«..Frona 
tbe  proud  and  wellteamcd  confidence^  tbal; 
we  possess  oommanders  able  to  cope  witfe 
and  to  defeat  the  «  spoiled  children''  of 
victory,  we  derived  a  security  againat  anys 
efforts  that  may  be  more  immediately  di. 
reeled  against  ourselves.  But  at  the  same  ' 
time  that  he  made  this  observation  he 
must  caution  the  House  against  thiiiking 
that  there  was.  no  ground  for  future  ap- 
prehension. Ho  knew-  not  what  diver* 
siott  might  aris^  of  tba  enemy^a  force  from 
'  4 
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troubles  in  Holland,  or  from  war  in  the 
North  of  Europe  ;  with  prdspects  of  di- 
▼ersion  in  those  quarters,  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted :  but  when  he  considered  «|rhat 
effect  this  marked  repulse  must  have  on 
the  revengeful  passions  of  our  enemy,  and 
how  much  his  reputation  was  at  stake  in 
repairing  his  losses,  we  ought  to  be  pre*- 
pared  for  seeing  still  greater  efforts  made 
by  him  ;  and  if  we  continued  to  be  left  as 
principals  in  the  war  of  the  Peninsula,  he 
much  doubted,  stilly  the  chances  of  our 
.  being  ultimately  successful.-— There  must 
be  very  different  exertions  made  from 
what  we  had  witnessed  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards,  to  enable  us  to  entertain  a 
rational  hope  that  the  independencts  of  the 
Peninsula  would  or  could  be  finally  esta- 
blished. The  present  was  a  propitious  in- 
terval for  exciting  Spain  to  combined  and 
vigorous  efforts,  and  should  be  improved 
by  ministers  for  that  purpose,  particularly 
when  the  gallantry  and  ffood  conduct  of 
the  Portuguese  troops  had  pointed  out  the 
▼ery  mode  in  which  this  interval  may  be 
turned  to  the  best  advantage.  It  was  a 
duty-  Incumbent  on  ministers  and  on  par- 
liament to  take  care,  lest  through  timidity, 
imbecility^  or  corruption  in  any  quarter, 
all  our  sacrifices  should  be  rendered  use- 
less, and  should  only  tend  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  our  own  power  in  the  time  of 
our  utmost  need. '  Upon  the  whole,  for  the 
services  of  lord  Wellington  he  felt  that 
the  utmost  gratitude  was  due;  and  he 
would  not  detain  their  lordships  farther 
than  by  expressing  his  cordial  acqui- 
escence in  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  he 
regarded  as  the  highest  honour  the  House 
could  confer,  and  which  should  always  be 
reserved  for  occasions  of  splendid  merit 
Uke  the  present. 

Lord  Suffolk  said  a  few  words  on  the 
question. 

-  The  motion  was  then  agreed  tdn^m.  dis. 
Lord  Liverpool  then  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  sir  W.  Beresford,  and  the  other 
generals  and  officers  in  both  armies,  with  a 
Kesohition,  That  the  House  do  highly  ap- 
prove of  the  bravery' and  good  conduct  of 
the  non* com  missioned  officers  and  pri- 
tates^  belonging  to  the  same.  *  Both  mo- 
tions  were  agreed  to  nan.  du. 


^ 
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Friday,  April  26. 
Vote  op  Thanks  to  Lobd  Wxlliko- 
ton  and  the  british  and  portvouesb 
AmiBf.].  The  ChancMor  qf  ihe  Esch^quer, 


foleqf  Thanh  io  Lord  WeBinglm, 

in  pursuance  of  bis  previous  notice,  rose^ 
and  addre!«sed  the  Speaker  to  the  follow- 
ing effect:  Mr.  Speaker;  It  Is  the  mis- 
fortune of  a  person  holding  the  official 
siiuUion  which  1  have  now  the  honour  to 
fili>  not  unfr^qiiemly  to  find  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  Mubmittiiig  to  the  consi- 
deration of  this  House,  various  measures 
which  it  is  as  unpleasant  for  him  to  pro- 
pose, as  it  is  for  the  House  to  adopt,  in  a 
state  of  war  such  propositions  are  multi- 
plied in  proportion  to  the  duration  and 
extent  of  the  contest,  and  to  the  burthens 
which  it  becomes  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  its  continuance  to  impose  on  the 
country.  But  the  same  state  of  war  is  not 
unfrequenliy  also  productive  of  proposi- 
tions of  a  very  different  nature,  of  propo- 
sitions the  most  pleasing  that  any  man 
can  be  called  upon  to  make  to  such  an  as- 
sembly. It  is  in  the  situation,  Sir,  to  which 
I  have  last  alluded,  that  I  now  conceive 
myself  to  stand.  When  an  opportunity 
occurs  to  recommend  to  the  approbation 
and  gratitude  of  parliament  the  distin- 
guished exertions  of  our  naval  or  military 
forces,  to  point  out  brilliant  instances  of 
individual  or  collective  merit,  and  to  dwell 
with  equal  pride  and  exultation  on  the 
advantageous  results  which  may  fairly  be 
expected  from  such  gallant  achievements, 
all  are  prep'ared  to  sympathize  with  the 
individual  on  whom  the  delightful  task 
devolves,  and  to  share  with  him  in  the 
general  feeling  of  gratification. 

Sir,  the  case  to  which  it  is  now  my  duty 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Hduse  in 
bringing  forward  the  motion  of  which  I 
have  in  a  former  night'  given  notice,  is 
one  which  furnishes  as  toany  circum- 
stances of  pleasing  and  animating  con- 
templation, as  can  well  be  conceived  to 
be  united  in  a  single  instance.  1  am'  not 
aware  that  the  merits  of  any  previous  cam- 
paign recorded  in  the  page  of  history, 
can  be  said  to  have  exceeded  the  merits 
of  the  late  compaign  in  Portugal.  Whe* 
ther  we  contemplate  the  wisdom  with 
which  the  plan  of  that  campaign  tvas  con- 
ceived, the  success  which  has  attended  its 
execution,  the  glorious  prospect  which  the 
resuir opens  to  the  world,  or  above  all,  the 
little  loss  which  remains  to  be  set  against 
so  great  a  gain,  I  believe  that  there  has 
scarcely  ever  occurred  an  event  which 
warranted  such  unqualified  applause,  or 
excited  such  just  and  well  founded  exul- 
tation. I  am  induced  to  particularize  the 
comparatively  small  loss  with  which  this 
great  gain  liai  been  acoompiisbed ;  bo* 
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caoae  I  an  peraaaded  we  all  feel  that 
there  have  been  many  occasions^-occasioos 
on  which  the  approbation  of  parliament 
hat  been  justly  bestowed— in  which  the 
aplendoar  of  Tictoi'y  has  been  darkened 
by  the  melancholy  resaltihg  from  the 
contemplation  of  attending  sacrifices  and 
afflicting  losses.  In  the  recent  instances 
at  Talavera  and  Barrosa,  glorious  as  were 
those  battles,  the  mind  was  compelled  to 
dwell  with  pain  on  the  number  of  valua- 
ble lives  by  which  the  glory  redounding 
from  them  was  purchased.  This  is  a 
sentiment,  Sir,  which  does  not  in  the 
least  abate  our  sense  of  the  merit  of 
those  gallant 'achievements,  although  it 
prevents  us  from  considering  them  as 
happily  as  we  can  the  instance  before 
U4,  with  a  feeling  of  unmingled  and  un- 
assayed  satisfaction.  I  will  call  to  the 
recollection  of  the  House  one  of  the 
must  distinguished  victories  on  our  naval 
annals,  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. — I  will  ap- 
peal to  gentlemen,  if  they  do  not  well 
remember,  that,  on  the  receipt  of  the  in« 
telligence  of  that  roost  glorious  victory, 
there  was  not  a  suspension  in  the  public 
mind  whether  to  consider  it  as  an  event 
of  joy  or  of  grief-— a  doubt  whether  the 
extraordinary  advantages  which  the  coun- 
try derived  from  the  occurrence  were 
not  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  Nel- 
son and  the  brave  men  who  fell  with  him ! 
I  am  satisfied,  that  if  the  question  had 
been  put  to  the  nation,  whether  they 
would  agree  to  efface  that  day  from  our 
history,  on  the  condition  of  recovering 
those  to  whom  the  glory  of  it  was  attri- 
butable, many  voices  would  have  declared 
for  relinquishing  the  victory,  if  by  so 
doini?  the  victors  could  be  redeemed.  I 
do  not  mean  to  contend  that  such  a  senti- 
ment is  politically  correct,  however  it 
may  be  honourable  to  those  who  entertain 
it.  All  I  contend  is,  that  such  a  senti- 
ment does  exist,  and  that  it  will  conti- 
nue to  exist;  and  I  will  add  that  it  is  a 
sentiment  so  connected  with  the  best  feel- 
ings of  our  nature,  that  I  should  hesitate 
long  before  I  ventured  decidedly  to  con- 
demn it.  Little  of  this  sentiment,  how- 
ever, can  mingle  with  our  feelings  on  the 
present  occasion,  free  as  it  almost  entirely 
is  from  every  circumstance  which  could 
damp  our  joy  or  restrain  our  gratula- 
tion. 

I  trust,  Sir,,  the  House  will  do  me  th.e 
justice  to  belive  ethat  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion  to^  attempt    to   enter  into   any  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  campaign:  but  I 
(VOUXIX;) 
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conceive  that  it  is  due  to  my  lord  Wel- 
lington distinctly  to  rAolIect,  that  while 
we  attribute  to  his  skill,  activity,  and  un* 
exam  pled  exertion,  the  extent  of  the  sue- 
cess  which  we  have  gained,  we  must  do 
justice  to  the  caution,  moderation,  forbear- 
ance, regard  for  the  lives  of  his  soldiers— 
and  above  all,  to  that  enlightened  foresight 
by  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  he  anticipated  its  close.  I 
say.  Sir,  we  must  to  all  these  great  qua« 
I i ties  ascribe  the  comparatively  small  loss 
by  which  that  success  has  been  purchased* 
I  repeat  that  it  isvnot  my  intention  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  the  campaign.  Such 
a  task  is  perfectly  out  of  the  reach  of  my 
powers,  and  indeed  of  the  powers  of  any- 
one at  present.  It  must  be  left  to  the 
future  historian,  by  whom  alone  can  that 
full  justice  be  done  to  lord  Wellingtoa 
which  his  merits  demand.  At  the  same 
time  the  objects  which  lord  Wellington 
had  it  in  view  to  accomplish,  and  the 
means  confided  to  him  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  objects,  it  may  very 
naturally  be  expected  I  should  briefly 
describe  to  the  House,  in  order  to  enable 
them  in  some  degree,  however  imperfect- 
ly, to  appreciate  the  importance  and  the 
value  of  recent  events,  it  is  not  for  us 
now  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  defending 
the  Peninsula  in  one  way  or  in  another* 
We  are  not  to  inquire  whether  it  was  ex- 
pedient that  we  shou*ld  apply  our  military 
force  for  that  purpose,  in  the  aggregate, 
rather  than  in  separate  bodies— or  whe- 
ther it  was  wise  to  chuse  Portugal  as  the 
spot  on  which  to  contend  with  France- 
All  these  considerations  are  undonnected 
with  the  present  question.  The  defence 
of  Portugal  having  been  confided  to  lord 
Wellington,  his  merits  must  be  estimated 
by  the  way  in  which  he  has  executed  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  and  can  depend  in 
no  dejgree  upon  the  expediency  or  inex* 
pediency  of  the  original  plans  at  hdme. 
From  this  observation,  however,  I  must 
make  a  simple  exception,  namely,  that  I 
have  a  right  to  call  on  those  who  for- 
merly declared  that  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment in  this  respect  were  most  unwise 
and  against  all  rational  calculations  of  a 
successful  result,  most  readily  and  warmly 
to  applaud  my  lopd  Wellington  for  having 
overcome  difficulties  which  they  pro- 
claimed to  be  insuperable. 

Sir;    it  was  well  known  to  lord  Wei-  ' 
lington,  when  he  took  the  command   of 
the  army  in  Portugal,   that  it   was  the 
object  and  the  wish  of  the  government  in 
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this  country  that  he  should  consider  tli^ 
immcdicite  liberation  and  eventgal  defence 
of  Portugal' as  the  great  and  primary  ob- 
ject of  bis  attention.  He  knew  that  for 
that  purpose  there  was  confided  to  him  a 
large  portion  of  the  military  force  of  this 
country — a  portion^  indeed,  loo  Targe  to 
be  lightly  hazarded.  He  knew,  bIsq,  thai 
as  additional  means  of  eGTeciing  his  object 
he  bad  the  population  of  Portugal,  which, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  organize, 
train  and  discipline,  before  it  could  be 
available  in  a  common  effort  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  therefore  maturely  and  deli- 
berately considered  the  best  mode  by 
which  Portugal  could  be  defended.  I 
think  it  right.  Sir,  te  state,  that  it  never 
entered  into  his  contemplation  to  imagine 
that  if  Portugal  were  attacked  by  a  large 
and  Imposing  force,  he  should  be  able  to 
effect  any  thing  like  a  complete  defence 
of  that  country  on  the  frontier :  but  that 
he  always  contended^  as  he  always  thought, 
that  in  such  a  case  Portugal  ,miist  be  de* 
fended,  where  it  actually  was  defended, 
in  the  lines  and  fastnesses  of  Lisbon.  I 
may  be  asked,  however,  why  then  all  the 
trouble  and  expence  of  carrying  the 
British  army  to  the  frontier?  The  reason 
10  obvious.  To  gain  time  for  disciplining 
the  Portuguese  army — tq  gain  time  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaming  reinforcements 
from  tUis  country,  and  from  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Lord  Wellington  bad  also  in 
ibis  view  the  importance  by  delay,  of  in- 
creasing the  difficulties  under  which  the 
enemy  must  labour  in  maintaining  a  great 
number  of  troops  in  the  seat  of  war.  By 
waiting  on  the  frontier,  be  secured  the 
certainty  that  no  attack  could  be  made  on 
Portugal,  but  by  an  army  so  numerous',  as, 
on  that  account,  speedily  and  sensibly  to 
operate  on  its  own  resources ;  and  sach 
was  the  event.  While,  however,  lord 
Wellington  was  defending  Portugal  on  the 
banks  of  the  Coa,  he  was  fbrtifyins  Lisbon 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tagos.  Whue  keep- 
ing the  enemy  off  the  frontiers,  he  was 
strengthening  the  heart  of  Portugal.  At 
length,  finding  it  necessary  to  retire,  he 
did  retire  to  Lisbon.  I  say  this,  Sir,  to 
obviate  a  most  unfair  criticism  which  has 
be^n  n^ade  on  the  campaign,  namely,  that 
the  result  was  accidental :  that  although 
it  was  a  subject  of  congratulation,  it  was 
an  occurrence  which  could  never  bare 
been  reasonably  expected. 

Now,  Sir,  nothing  can  be  more  unjust. 
If  there  be  any  thing  certain  in  the  whole 
history  of  iho  campaign,  it  is  that  my 
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lord  Wellington  distinctly  calcuhited  oa 
the  difficulty  Which  the  Ff^nfch  w6uld 
feel  in  maintaining  there* large 'arnay  be- 
foi-e' Lisbon  for  such  a  length  of  time  as 
would  enable  them  to  tbrcfe  his  worta 
their.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  other 
military  opinions,  that  of  lord  Wellington 
has  been  completely  justified  by  the  ev^nt. 
I  will  read  to  the  House  extracts  fl-om 
two  ,  dispatches  written  by  lord  Wcl- 
Tingt6n,  after  he  retired  from  the  frontier^ 
In  order  that  they  may' judge  of  the  accu- 
racy of  in  J  statement:— ui  \he  first  dis- 
patch, dated  Cartaxo,  Dec.  1,  bii  lord- 
ship says,  "  I  do  net  propose  makmg  any 
movement  by  which  I  may  fntur  the  risk 
of  bringing  on  an  action  on  less  advan- 
tageous ground  than'  (hat  which  I  at  pre- 
sent possess.-^The  enemy  ton  be  relieved 
from  their  difficulties*  only  by  the  occur- 
rience  of  some  misforttine  to  the  allied 
army,  and  I  slumld  therefore  facilitate 
their  objectp  were  I,  instead  of  remaining 
on  the  ^oond  which  I  have  selected,  to 
move  to  thai  which  has  been  selected  bj 
them.''  The  other  dispatch  is  dated 
Dec.  29.  Afler  describing  the  relative 
situation  of  the  armies,  lord  Wellington 
goes  on  to  observe, "  TJnder  these  cfccum- 
stances,  having  such  an  enemy  to  con- 
tend with,  knowing  that  there  is  no  army 
in  Portugal  capable  of  contending  with 
that  enemy  but  my  own,  and  feeling  that 
^ten  success  in  an  attack^  if  a<^companied 
with  great  loss,  would  occasion  the' ruin 
of  the  cause  of  the  allies,  I  shall  peiHeyere 
in  the  system  which  I  have  hitherto  pur* 
sued,  and  which  I  hope  vHIl  end  in  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy's  oblect.  Part  of 
Portugal  will  unquestionably  suffer:  but 
much  as  this  is  to  be  lamented,  it  is  better 
that  a  p^n  should  sufTer  than  that  all 
should  be  lost.  Oti  the  whole,  I  enter- 
tain no  doubt  of  the  final  success  of  the 
measures  I  am  carrying  on  ;  ^nd  I  am 
certain  that  they  are  the  only  means 
which  can  be  entirely  successful/' — ^(Hear, 
hear,  hear!) 

Such,  Sir,  were  the  sentiments  at  that 
period,  entertained  by  lord  Wellington 
as  to  the  existing  circumstances  and  an- 
ticipated issue  of  the  campaign.  When, 
.therefore.  Sir,  it  u  said,  "  that  w^  ought 
to  bless  our  stars  an9  hold  our  tonstte," 
I  cannot  follow  the  advice.  I  thank  my 
God,  but  I  cannot  hold  my  tongue.  I 
must  proclaim  to  this  House,  to  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  world,  the  meriu  of  that 
illustrious  man  who  bss  been  the  instru- 
ment under  Providence  of  effectiog  this 
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freat  good.— I  abstain  from  direlHog  par^ 
ttcidarjj  on  the  sQcceraioQ  of  gallant  ac- 
tipn8,,Vfbich  hftvo  been  fbugbt  by  our 
brave  troo|M«,  from  the  battle,  of  ,BarroAa 
lo  the  las(  brilliant  achievement  on  the 
baoks.of  tt^e  Qoa^  by  coloner  Beck  with, 
lest,  iif  iny  attempt  at  enameratii^g,  those 
whjqh^opgh^  to  l^e  distingqished  (fought  as 
they  hay e  l^een,  day  after  day^,  t  should 
omit  many  justly  intitled,  to  applause. 
But  I  must,  beg  the  indtilgence  of  a  few 
mini^t^  for  the.  purpose  of  adverting  to 
the  actual  adrant^ges  which  w^e  may  con- 
aider  as-  derived  from  the  campai^a  io 
Portugal.  I  shall  consider  those  advantages 
as  they  aflfect  our  allies,  ourselves,  the 
enemy,',  and  the  rest^of  the  world. 

AQf|  firstf  with  respect  tp  our  allies, 
thece  can.  be  no  doubt  that  the  direct  e& 
feet  of  the  campaign,  in  havipg  employed 
80  large  a  •force  priginally  intended  for 
their  subjugatiori,  has  been  materially  be- 
neficial. J^t  has»  at  leas^  given  them  an 
additional  year  in  which  to  struggle  for 
their  independence^,  apd  it  has  auorded 
them.an,  example  of  >^'hat  they  may  efFea 
by  a.  strict  attention  t}0(  discipline.  The. 
advantages  derived  to.  ourselves  by  the 
resolt  of  l^he  campaign  af^  by  no  means 
inconsiderable^  This  couotry.  Sir,  mi^ 
be  considered  %s  divided  into  two  opi- 
nions, with  respett  to  its  own  power  and 
prosp^erity .  Thos,e  vvho  hftve  ^houj;ht  that 
Great  Britain  never  ^ood  higher  in  those 
points,  ^re  gratified  ajt  seeioe  their  opi- 
nion confiri;[^ed<  Thpse^  on  the  contrary, 
who  hav^,  enj^i^tained  the  desponding  idea 
that  the  son  of  British  glory  was  forever 
set,  mi^t  now  co^gj^atuJate  themselves  and 
the  cQ^ntry  qn  the  proof  that  our  military 
chi^q^r  never  ^tooi)  so  high  as  at  the 
present  qiopient.  jo  thepp  the  recent  oc- 
cyrrences  must  b.e  in^nitely  more  grati- 
fying than  to  us,  who  were  more  sanguine 
00  the  subject.  tHo  longe^r  can  any  fears 
renain,  that  should  the  Frencl^  seek  our 
s^res,  we  should  not  be  able  to  meet 
thepi.  We  hftye  a  British  army,  composed 
of  a  general  who  has  ou^rgeneralled  theirs, 
^nd  troops  by  whom)  their  troops  have  been 
sabdoed. 

As  to  the  effect  of  this  campaign  on  the 
eneipy,  what  his  feelings  must  be,  after  all 
his  boasts  and  threats  against  the  British 
army,  may  be  easily* conceived.  What 
Ibe  eflfects  may  be  internally  on  France,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  predict.  How  far  their 
discomfiture  in  Portugal  may  put  an  end 
t6  the  delusion,  that  exteqt  or  dominion 
is  extent  of  itreDgtfaH-how  far  it  may  open 


the  eyes  of  the  French  to  the  intolerable 
and  disgraceful  tyrantiy  by  which  they 
are  at  present  oppressed,  future  events  Will 
disclose.'  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
world— to  Europe  it  will  Be  an  nseful  ' 
lesson,  pointing  out  the  only  road  to  seco* 
rity^  I  avoid  saying  any  thing  on  the 
probable  effect  whicn  our  success  may 
nave  in  another  part  of  the  world,  but  I 
cannot  ch>se  my  mind  to  the  expectation 
of  an  impression  being  made  by  it  in  the 
highest  aegree  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  this  country.  Sir,  it  was  impossible  to 
suppose  that  it  could  be  the  divine  inten* 
tion  of  Providence  long  tp  permit  the  con* 
tinuance  of  that  system  of  oppression  and 
usurpation  under  which  Europe  has  so  long, 
groaned.  It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  pre* 
sumptuous  in  us  to  hope  that  we  may  be 
the  instruments  of  delivering  the  world 
from  iu  thraldom.  It  is  not  impossible 
in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  but 
that  in  that  very"t)eninsula  in  which  the 
tyranny  of  France  has  been  so  cruelly  ma* 
nifested,  she  may  receive  her  death-wound 
if  not  her  gi-dve.-^But  to  revert  to  that 
which  is  our  present  business,  tfamely,  to 
give  our  thanks  and  applause  to  those  who 
have  put  us  in  such  a  bitoation  to  talk  this 
language.  All  we  can  do  bo  this  occasion 
fs  only  the  commencement  of  my '  lord  * 
Wellington's  glory.  For,  ^  long  as  a 
vestige  of  the  present  eventful  times,  re- 
main on  record — as  long  as  it 'shall  be  con- 
genial  to  the  heart  of  man  to  be  gratified 
with  military  glory  acquired  not  in  ex- 
tending the  ambitious  projects  of  a  tyrant, 
but  in  resisting  tyranny  and  defending  the 
oppressed — as  long  as  execration  shall 
follow  the  contemplation  of  violence  and 
injustice — as  long  a(s  praise  shall  be  deemed 
due  to  the  niost  zealous  and  patriotic  ex- 
ertions in  a  righteous  cause— so  long  shall 
'  the  character  of  lord  Wellington  be  ve- 
nerated by  posterity,  and  be  embalmed  ^n 
the  memory  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  I 
move,' Sir,  "  That  the  Thanks  of  this 
House  be  ffiven  to  lieutenant-general  lord 
discount  Wellington,  for  the  consummate 
ability,  fortitude,  and  perseverance,  dis- 
played by  him  in  the  command  of  the 
British  and  Portuguese  forces,  by  which 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal  has  been  4iuccess- 
fully  defended,  and  the  most  signal  and 
important  services  rendered  to  his  King 
and  country/' 

Mr.  Canning  and  lord  Milton  rose  to- 
gether, but  Mr.  Canning  having  first 
caught  the  Speaker's  eye,  lord  Milton 
gave  way. 
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Mr.  Canning  then  said,  that,  in  rising  to 
SPtpnd  the  motion  of  his  ri^ht  hon.  friend, 
he  felt  some  difficulty  in  deciding  whether 
he  should  consent  himself  with  merely 
.seconding  the  motion,  leaving  to  the  House 
the  impression  which  the  speech  of  his 
right  hon.  friend  had.  made,  and  which  in- 
deed the  contemplation  of  the  question  was 
calculated  to.prqduce,  or  preface  the  de- 
claration of  such  intention  by  the  expres- 
sion of  his  seniiment  upon  the  subject  to 
which  the  motion  referred.  In  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed,  he  felt  it 
equally  difficult  to  decide  whether  to  speak, 
or  to  be  silent.  To  speak,  because  he  could 
but  imperfectly  echo  the  sentiments  which 
the  House  had  just  heard,  and  in  which  all 
must  concur ;  to  be  silent,  because  strongly 
as  he  felt  those  sentiments  in  his  own  breast 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  repress  the  de- 
claration of  them.  There  was  one  consi- 
deration independent  of  general  impulse, 
which,  however,  induced  him  to  trouble 
the  House.  This  was  the  advantage  al- 
luded to  in  the  latter  part  of  his  right  hon. 
friend's  speech,  which  this  country  must 
derive  from  a  just  contemplation  of  its  si- 
tuation, as  well  as  of  the  means  by  which 
it  had  been  brought  into  that  situation,  and 
of  the  benefits  that  were  likely  to  result 
from  it.  One  of  the  main  consequences  of 
that  situation  was,  that,  in  deciding  upon 
.  the  question  ih^-n  under  their  consideration, 
they  were  relieved  from  all  the  difficulties 
which  usually  attended  such  votes.  En- 
gaged as  the  country  wa^  in  a  contest  of 
such  magnitude  and  extent,  it  seldom  hap- 
pened that  unanimity  was  to  be  expected 
—that  the  merits  of  the  service  to  be  re- 
munerated appeared  to  all  persons  in  the 
.  same  light — or  that  it  was  felt  unneces- 
sary, more  or  less,  to  compare  the  means 
with  the  end— the  exertion  with  the  effect. 
Whenever  upon  any  occasion  a  failure  un- 
fortunately took  place,  every  particular 
was  uniformly  inquired  into,  every  action 
examined,  every  mtasture  weighed,  every 
probability  canvassed,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  failure  finally  and  clearly 
demonstrated.  All  this  usually  took  place 
afler  the  result  was  known,  and  when  the 
test  of  experience  removed  every  difficulty 
of  judgment,  and  the  event  il/eif  furnished 
tiic  means  of  an  unerring  decision  upon 
the  measures  i%hich  may  have  been  re- 
sorted to.  Whenever,  on  the  contrary, 
success  was  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  parliament,  the  debate  was  gene- 
rally ushered  in  by  deprecating  all  discus- 
.tioDs  of  the  events  or  measures  which  may 
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have  preceded  the  particular  service  to 
which  the  attention  of  parliament  may  be 
called,  and  by  insulating  the  object,  to 
which  the  Vote  of  Thanks  called  for  ap* 
plied  ;  whilst  those  even  who  acquiesced 
in  the  vote,  felt  it  necessary  to  keep  out 
of  sight  every  thing  which  might  have 
preceded  the  particular  service.  This  was 
quite  a  natural  practice.  There  were 
many  actions  which,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  character  of  the  system  of  mea- 
sures that  led  to  them,  could  best  be  made 
a  subject  of  discussion  upon  the  splendour 
of  their  own  intrinsic  merits. 

But  was  the  question  then  under  con- 
sideration the  case  of  insulated  action  in  a 
series  of  operations,  or  even  of  a  single 
campaign  of  a  war  brilliantly  terminated ! 
Notwithstanding  all  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  said,  of  forbt'arance  as  to  the 
introduction  of  other  topics  into  the  dis- 
cussion, he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
this  was  not  the  case  of  a  single  signal 
action,  or  of  an  isolated  or  occasional  ac- 
quisition of  glory  :  it  was,  he  should  con- 
tend, the  fruit  of  two  yeais  exertion<^-of 
toe  application,  during  th^it  period,  of  an 
understanding  of  the  first  order,  combined 
with  n.  .'itary  talents  scarcely  ever  equalled 
in  history,  to  a  state  of  difficulty  unparal- 
leled, and  crowned  with  exemplary  success. 
He  considered  this  state  of  things,  there- 
fore, which  they  were  about  to  honour 
with  their  thanks,  not  as  the  consequence 
of  6ne  campaign,  but  as  the  result  of  the 
labour  of  two  years.  He  looked  opon 
lord  Wellington,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  success  he  had  achieved,  as  the  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  Providence  for 
the  deliverance  of  Portus^al.  But  when 
contemplating  the  merits  of  lord  Welling- 
ton's  services  in  Portugal;  he  could  not 
look  to  the  evacuation  of  that  country  by 
the  French  as  a  military  act,  without  re- 
ference to  the  means  by  which  that  de- 
sirable event  bad  been  efitrted ;  and 
while  the  end  was  so  well  deserving  of  the 
applause  of  that  House,  and  the  approba- 
tion of  the  country,  he  mnn  contend,  that 
the  means  employed  for  bringing  it  about 
wefe  no  less  entitled  to'  credit  and  com* 
memoration. 

His  right  hon.  friend  had  adverted  to 
the  efffct  which  this  state  of  afiairs  would 
have  upon  ourselves,  upon  our  allies,  upon 
oor  enemies,  and  upon  the  rest  of  Europe ; 
and  with  his  right  hon.  friend,  he  was 
ready  to  concur  that  the  effect  must  be 
considerable  with  respett  to  all.  To  look* 
first,  to  the  eftct  it  woold  have  opon  oor* 
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telrcfly  be  woald  ask,  vrhetber,  when  two 
years  ago  we  bad  taken  the  resolution  to 
ttiake  oar  stand  in  Portugal,  when  we  de- 
termined to  make  that  country  the  theatre 
of  oor  straggle  with  France — the  question 
waa  not  considered  doubtfal^  how  far  we 
night  be  able  to  maintain  the  contest? 
Whether  those,  even,  who  thought  suc- 
cess attainable*  did  not  feel  that  it  was  still 
mqaestion  of  doobt  ?  Bat,  when  the  deter- 
mination was  formed,  those  who  looked  to 
the  contest  with  confidence,  took  the  most 
efiectaal  means  of  realizing  their  sanguine 
hopes,  by  the  'selection  of  a  man  to  con« 
doct  the  operations,  whose  natural  genius 
and  military  experience  insured  the  ac- 
oomplbhment  of  all  that  was  attainable  by 
human  sagacity — who,  wisely  cslculating 
his  means,  and  deliberately  comparing 
them  with  the  end  he  was  to  accomplish, 
would  take  every  necessary  measare  to 
insure  it 

How  could  the  Hoase  sufficiently  ap- 
preciate his  merits,  when  they  followed 
him  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day  to  repose 
in  his  tent ;  and  contemplated  his  feeling 
whilst. looking  for  consolation  from  home 
tinder  his  laborioos  duties— when  instead 
of  consolation,  he  found  accusation— in- 
stead of  encouragement,  misrepresentation 
and  obloquy — when  he  found  all  his 
dangers  magnified,  and  all  the  means  of 
the  enemy  uniformly  exaggerated— when 
every  one  of  his  measures  was  traced  to 
temerity  or  compulsion,  and  ail  the  move- 
ments of  ihe  enemy  to  wisdom  and  military 
skill?  When  they  took  all  this  into  their 
consideration,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
conceive  what  his  feelings  must  necessa- 
rily have  been,  and  not  to  ascrit>e  his 
steady  and  unahered  perseverance  in  the 
plan  he  had  previously  laid  lo  iu  final  and 
glorious  accomplixhment,  to  real  magna- 
nimity and  true  valour.  Whilst  exposed 
to  such  misrepresentations,  he  never 
deigned  to  notice  any  of  the  unfounded 
statements  he  saw  published  upon  the 
sobject :  be  determined  not  to  reply  to 
them  in  words,  but  to  let  the  result  put  the 
-  calumnies  and  calumniators  to  shame. 
During  this  time  he  saw  all  his  plans  ri- 
pening into  maturity  ;  and  steadily  pro- 
secuting his  purpose,  he  forbore,  through- 
out the  whole  of  bis  correspondence,  from 
introducing  one  word  expressive  of  dis- 
content. If  there  was  any  thing  which 
could  not  be* contemplated  without  admi- 
ration, it  was  the  case  of  a  man  exposed  to 
such  misrepresentation,  and  yet  disdaining 
to  indulge  in  any  expressions  ef  his  feelings  ^ 


deliberately  and  successsively  charged 
with  the  two  most  opposite  feelings  of  a 
general  temerity  and  procrastination,  and 
yet  calmly  and  steadily  pursuing  that 
wise  and  salutary  course  which  bad  brought 
his  country  to  that  happy  state,  when  par- 
liament could  look  back  without  regret  or 
look  forward  with  hope,  and  when  conse* 
quently  gentlemen  were  at  length  enabled 
to  discuss  the  question  with  very  consider- 
able advantages. 

His  right  hon.  friend  had  in  his  miud 
very  jusily  adverted  to  opinions,  which 
had  divided,  and  fairly  divided,  the  coun- 
try, as  to  whether  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  this  country,  were  equal  to 
maintain  the  contest  in  the  Peninsola 
against  France — whether  we  could  bring 
our  military  means,  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  into  competition  with  those  of  the 
enemy-*whether  our  strength  was  not  ne* 
cessarily  confined  to  one  element — in  short 
whether  some  eternal  fate  by  some  fixed 
and  irrevocable  decree  bad  not  separated 
the  trident  from  the  sword  ?  He  did  not 
think  with  those  who  inclined  to  distrust  ' 
the  military  means  of  this  country ;  but 
rather  leaned  to  those  who  thought  that 
this  country  should  cither  become  a  great 
military  power,  or'  a  vassal  of  France. 
She  had  then  become  at  length  a  great  mi- 
litary powers  not  against  the  hopes  cer* 
tainly,  but  against  the  fears  of  those,  who 
had  doubted  of  her  sufficiency.  Others 
were  of  opinion,  that  we  ought  not  to  en« 
gage  as  principals  in  a  war  on  the  conti- 
nent, but  the  vote  of  that  day  would,  he 
trusted,  bring  that  question  home  to  the 
House :  a  question  from  which  they  could 
not  escape.  With  all  the  right,  which  we 
had,  to  demand  the  confidence  of  Portugal, 
to  require  her  co-operation,  and  to  con* 
trol  her  military  resources,  would  it  have 
been  proper  in  us  to  incite  Portugal  ter 
war,  and  to  decline  sharing  in  its  diffi- 
culties or  dangers  ?  Those  who  thought 
that  we  should  not  act  as  principals,  were  ' 
as  it  appeared  of  opinion  that  our  assist- 
ance  should  have  been  given  by  desultory 
expeditions;  by  supplies  of  arms,  pro- 
visions, and  ammunition.  But  expe- 
ditions for  making  descents  included  re- 
embarkations  ;  and  thus,  as  often  as  our  ex- 
peditions re-embarked,  we  should  leave, at 
many  victims  behind  as  we  should  induce 
to  co-operate  with  us  ;  and  should  expose 
to  destruction  all  those  whom  we  should 
drive  to  an  unavailing  resistance  to  that 
overwhelming  power  which  we  should 
not  think  we  could  ourselves  meet  in  lafc* 
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ly*  Coold  any  man  think  that  wa.  onght 
to '  desert:  those  who.  implored  oar  pro- 
tection«  whq  might  be  stretching  forth 
their  arms  to  grasp  our  swords^  and  anx- 
ioos-ta  place  themselves  under  die  shelter 
of  our  power? 

But  this  country  bad  acted  upon  no 
aoch  opinion;  we  became  priocipals  in  the 
warj,and  what  had  been  the  result?  We 
canried  on  our  war  in  Portugal^  we  had 
brought  our  army  to  a  state  of  efficiency 
competent  to  meet  the  enemy  if  he  should 
invade  us»  and  enabling  us^  to  daunt  him 
to  the  attempt :  this  alone  was  sufficient 
to  entitle  lord  Wellington  to  the  thanks 
of  the  House  and.  of  the  country.  As  to 
the.  effisct  the  result  of  the  campaign 
would  have  upon  our  present  or  any 
fiitujre  allies,  he  could  not  suppose  tt  in- 
considerable. His  right  hon.  friend  had 
adverted  to  the  effect  it  might  have  upon 
the'  other  nations  of  Europe :  he  hoped, 
that  any  such  efiect  would  not  operate  top 
aoon»  and  that  we  should  still  be  left  to 
contend  with  the  French — the  world  the 
prize,  and  the  wltnesa  of  our  exertiona. 
fie  trusted  that  no  attempt  would  be 
made  to  urge  any  part  of  £utope  to  a  prer 
jmature  effort,  such  as  had  too  often  been 
the  case ;.  and  he  would  own,  he  had  not 
lieard  with  unmixed  satisfaction  the  ru- 
mours respecting  probable  convulsions  on 
the  continent  which  were  afloat,  but  which 
ba.  hoped  were  not  authorised.  If  any  re- 
sistance, were  to  be  given  to  France,  he 
wished  it  to  be  upon  a  conviction  that  the 
nations  rose  in  their  own  cause— because 
iheir  oppression  was  intolerable — because 
they  preferred  the  risk  of  annihilation  to 
the  certainty  and  severity  of  subjection. 
He  feared  another  Wagrara  or  Auerstadt; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  too  sudden  a  rising 
would  be  easily  put  down,  and  only  lend 
ultimately  to  confirm  the  subjugation  of 
the  continent  He  wished  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  abstain  from  resistance  till 
jFrance  should,  be  mpre  humbled,  and 
.their  own  sufferings  should  urge  them  to 
a  last  great  desperate  effort.  With  re- 
spect to  the  other  part  of  the  Peninsula,  he 
Jhoped  the  result  would  be,  that  it  would 
place  Uaeif  under  the  same  ^oidancQ;  but 
that  nothing  ought  to  b^  said,  either  here 
t4»r  in  Spain,  to  precipitate  the  measure. 
liard  WeIlingUHi,be  was  sure,  by  the  same 
•wise,  temperate,  sage,  and  conciliating 
'cmuMels,  would ,  achieve  the  same  suc- 
'oesseib  wherever  he  should  carjy  the  armr 
ler  the  glories  of  his  country.  Having  two^ 
yaiira  Bgf^  taken  upon  himself  the  re^pon- 
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sibility  for  the  rashness  or  the.wipdpm  of 
the  measures  which  led  to  this  deliverance 
of  Portugal,  he  should  not  npw  do  bis 
duty,  if  he  bad  omitted  to  expreai  his  ap«> 
probation  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
nad  beep  followed  up,  if  he  had  noi  paid 
the  tribute  of  his  applause  to  those  who 
had  persevered  in  that  system^  This 
tribute  wa&not  extorted  from  him  by  suc- 
cess; he  had  sts^ted  the  same  ppmions 
whilst  the  issue  was  yet  doubtful,  .apd  no 
failure  could  have  induced  him  to  ^Iter 
them.  The  right  hon.  gent,  concluded 
by  seconding  the  motion,  . 

General.  Tartdon  observed,  that  ai  great 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hqn.  gent, 
who  had  j^ust  sat  down,  would  apply  to  the 
question  opon  the  army  extraordinaries, 
which  was  to  come  on  after  this  discussipn, 
but  did  not  apply  to  the  question  then  be- 
fore the  House.  With  respectj  tfo  the 
motion  of  the  right  hon.  gent^,  no  man  in 
the  army,  or  in  England  he  shoujd  say, 
could  rqjoice  more  heartily  than  he  did,  in 
the  success  of  bis  Majesty's  aro^^.  He 
contiurred  most  cordially  in  this  vote  of 
thanks.  He  had  on  a  former  occasion  opr 
posed  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  battle  of 
Talavera;  but  to  this  vote  he  should  give 
his  entire  assent.  He  was  not  surprised 
at  any  thing  that  could  be  achieved  by 
English  courage,  Irish  spirit,  and  Scotjch 
intrepidi^.  An  army  composed  of  such 
materials  must  be  irresistible,  H^  coMid 
have  wished  that  this  vote  of  thanks  bad 
been  reserved  till  after  the  fall  of  Almeida; 
but  that  should  not  makei  him  object  to 
the  vote.  Still  be  entertained  the  opinions 
he  formerly  expressed,  and  coi^id^red  the 
system  as  not  judicious.  If  Buonaparte 
should  not  make  some  great  efforts  lo  re- 
trieve his  losses,  his  imperial  throne  would 
be  shaken  i  his  iron  crown  would,  with  its 
weight,  gall  his  own  head,  and  the  king  of 
Italy  be  an  outcast  from  his  cradle.  But 
the  affairs  of  the  war  were  not  yet  finished. 
He  trusted  that  lord  W^Hing^n  would  be 
successful  in  making  the  Peninsula  rally 
round  him,  and  Europe  make  an  effort  for 
her  deliveraqce.  No  honours  that  the 
crown  coold  bestow  would  be  too  great 
for  him. 

General  Fergjiut^  observed,  there  ap- 
peared but  one  sentiment  in  the  Hoqse, 
with  respect  to  the  meritsof  lord  Welling* 
ton  and  his  gallant  army.  He  could  not 
for  a  moment  think  thai  any  praise  of  bis 
would  add  to  the  fame  of  that  noble  lord. 
Of  Lord  Wellington,  ha  had  never  had  byt 
one  opiniotti  and  the  consequence  was> 
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though  his  beltane  actions  gave  pleasure^ 
they' were  not  with  him  a  ibatter  of  tor* 
prise.  WHh  sdch  feelings,  he  cook)  onljr 
iay, 'that  Jie  most  heartily  cbncorred  m 
the  motioii^ 

Lord  G.  Grenvitie  said  that  he  should 
have  regretted  the  subject  of  this  night^^s 
discussion  having  gone  to  a  vote  without 
his  having  bad  an  opportonfity  of  de- 
claring how  heartily  he  ^concurred  both 
in  the  vote  of  thanks  proposed  from  the 
Other  side  of  the  House,  and  in  every  ex- 
pression  of  admiration  for  the  conduct  of 
lord  Wellington  and  the  army  nnder  his 
conmand,  which  had  characterised  the 
speeches  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  pre- 
ceded him.  It  was  not,  he  trusted,  alone 
from  the  individual  attachment  he  bore  to 
the  character  of  the  gallant  and  distin- 
guished officer  in  question  that  he  was 
anxious  to  give  the  motion  his  warm  sup- 
port, but  from  a  general  conviction  that 
the  vote  of  the  House,  as  now  proposed  to 
pass,  is  the  reward  of  all  others  the  fittest 
perhaps  to  be  paid  to  an  officei^  placed  in 
such  SI  situation  as  that  noble  lord,  with  a 
mind  and  feelings  calcalated  like  his  to 
appreciate  its  valoe,  and  for  lervicea  which 
like  his  bad  so  splendidly  Warranted  its 
application.  It  was  from  a  conviction, 
that  by  withholding  from  officers  who'had 
deserved  well  of  the  State,  «o  proud  a 
testimony  of  praise  and  gratitude^  they 
were  depriving  them  of  the  purest  in- 
centive to  ambition,  the  most  honourable 
meed  of  merit,  the  applause  of  their 
country  !  It  is,  said  the  noUe  lord,  with 
pleasure  that  I  turn  to  the  contemplation 
of  lord  Wellington's  claims  upon  the  gra- 
titude of  this  House  :  and  to  discover  the 
validity  of  those  claims,  we  need,  I  think,, 
only  look  to  the  state  of  the  Peninsula,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Portuguese  campaign 
of  1810,  and  compare  it  with  its  st^te  at 
this  moment,  at  what  I  trust  we  may  date 
the  conclusion  of  that  campaign.  Let  us 
look^to  that  campaign  itself,  lord  Wel- 
lington's claims  are  to  be  traced  through 
every  movement  of  the  allied  army ;  let  us 
look  to  the  present  moment,  bis  eulogy  is 
pronounced  in  its  event.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year,  we  find  lord  Wellington 
holding  the  frontier  line  of  Portugal;  with 
his  advance  upon  the  Agueda,  with  a 
British  army  from  many  circumstances 
weakened  in  numbers  and  in  health,  and 
with  a  considerable  part  of  his  operations 
depending  on  the  exertions  of  a  Portu- 
guese force,  of  which  he  then  knew  no- 
thbg,  but  their  vvant  of  discipline,  of  Which 


he  complaiiMiin'hitditpatclietof  (hatdnlei 
Opposed  wilhHruch  a  force,  to  an  enemy ' 
high  inr|rpfriis«ad'«iperior  in  numbers* 
do  we  find  him  left  to  those  •  resources 
#hieh  an  ardent  mind,  an  mioon^uereble 
firmness,  and  a  versatility  of  genius  ne* 
cnltar  to  himself  conld  alone-sopply.  lie 
wtt  left*  too,  eatralted  with  the  defence 
of  an  extenaive  eowitry,  whose  fidelity 
towards  us  was  then-  very  donblfoJ, 
and  to  whose  ihte  llie  "enemv  had  in 
a  most  nnqaaMfi^i  manner  pledged  him- 
self. And  how  have  the  objecta  and 
hopes  of  the  enemy  been  retXiTstd  ?  For 
from  their  lips  lord  WelBnMon'eprBisea 
are  best  Md.  It  is  not,.add«d  the  noble 
lord,  my  intention,  by  any  attempt  at  a 
review  of  the  late  campaign,  to  weaken 
whkt  has  been  so  ably  stated  ami  com^ 
mented  upon  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hoose.  Passlngever,  therefore,  the  whole 
of  his  retreet  through  a  ilifficQlt  country* 
add  before  a  sunenor  force,  I  torn  wHh 
pleasure  to'  a  cnaraoteristic  part  of  h»rd 
Wellington's  policy  as  exemplified  in  the 
whole  of  his  conduct  subsequent  to  the 
sitting  down  of  the  French.before  his  Knes 
protecting  Lisbon.  I* mean  that  systepi 
which  enabled  him  to  abstahi  from  ofien* 
rive  operations,  fit>m  the  period  of  the  ap* 
pearance  of  the  FVench  Wore  the  Ihies^ 
to  the  moment  of  iheir  breaking  np  from 
Santarem.  A  system  also  peculiarly  diffi* 
cult  and  trymg  to  the  actively  enthusias- 
tic mind  we  Imow  that  gallant  officer  to 
possess.  And  what  is  the  efi^ct  of  that 
policy?  The  French  army,  broken  in 
spirit  and  in  resources,  wasted  by  its  own 
exertions,  and  unable  to  maintain  the  con* 
test  itself  had'beffun;  abandonins  its  high 
blown  hopes  of  the  possession  and  plmider 
of  Lisbon,  its  boastful  pfedge, '  that  the  / 
English  should  be  driven,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  into  the  waves  ef  the  Tagus.. 
But  it  IS  iioi'to  lord  Wellington,  as  the  as- 
sorter  of  the  character  "so  often  before  as** 
serted,  of  the  Briti^  aoldier,  it  is  not  to 
lord  Wellington  as 'the  manwhothas  saved 
PcA>tagal  and'  has  put  to  flight  her  inva- 
ders, alond  that  our  thanks  ere  'due.  '  On 
other,  and  perhaps,  higher  grounds,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  ttiis  House;  of 
his  country,  and  of  Europe.  '  Taught  to 
look  to  the  co-operation  of  a  f arge  na* 
tional' Portuguese  force,  as  the  only  means 
by  which  the  extensive  seale  of  waHare 
on  which  he  was  enttering,  could  besuc^ 
c^ssfull^r  maimatned^'  lord  ^Wellington 
found  himself  obliged'^instantly  to  orga* 
nize  an  avmy,  I  faeltev^I  shal^n^t  b^-cbm 
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tradicted^  if  I  my  of  the  wont,  materiab 
that  could  be  selected.  Of  a  peasantry, 
debatsed  by  long  subjectioD  to  a  weak  and 
tyrannical  goveroment,.  and  weighed 
doma  by  constitiUional  indolence ;  of  an 
aristocracy  long  deservedly  become  the 
jest  and  bye-word  of  all  £orope.  And 
bow  were  these  materials  applied  ?  On 
this  perhaps  no  comment  may  be  neces- 
sary when  we  see  these  very  men  not  two 
years  after  opposed,  and  successfully  op- 
posed i  to  that  force  before  which  the  well 
disciplined  troops  of  Austria,  of  Russia,  and 
of  Prussia  had  been  humbled  to  the  dust. 
Nor  should  we  look  to  the  geiieiial  con- 
duct of  the  last  year's  campaign,  without 
observing  that  by  the  exertions  of  lord 
Wellington  ^  point  d'appuivt^a  afforded  to 
the  gallant  but  harrassed  Spanish  army  at 
that  time  on  the  Guadiana.  And  would 
that  it  were  still  in  our  power  to  look  to 
the  opejrations  of  that  force  as  conducted 
by  the  gallantry,  as  animated  by  the  epc- 
ample,  as  connected  with  the  name,  of 
that  deserving  and  lamented  officer  under 
whose  command  it  was  then  found— I 
mean  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana.  That 
great  roan,  however,  is  now  no  more !  He 
closed  his  career  in  the  active  and  virtuous 
discbarge  of  those  duties  towards  Spain, 
to  which,  as  a  politician  and  soldier,  and 
as  a  patriot,  the  best  exertions  of  his  va- 
luable life  had  been  dedicated.  And  the 
afiections  and  interests. of  that  country, 
whose  arms  he  had  rescued  abroad  from 
prostitution  to  a  foreign  power,  to  whose 
public  welfare  he  had  sacrificed  at  home 
bis  private  fortunes,  and  in  whose  service 
be  has  died ;  the  affections  and  interests 
of  that  country,  of  the  peninsula,  and 
of  Europe,  join  in  mourning  over  his 
grave,^— And  now,  'Sir,  allow  me  for 
a  moment  to  consider  another  point, 
and,  leaving  the  peninsula,  to  look  to 
our  own  domestic  security  as  promoted  by 
the  conduct  of  the  late  campaign  under 
lord  Wellington.  It  is  well  known  that 
from  the  prevailing  winds  along  the.  coasts 
of  Gallicia  and  of  Biscay,  and  in  that  part 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  ports  of  Lisbon, 
Oporto,  Corunna,  and  Cadia,  become  very 
much  objects  of  attention,  from  being  ca- 
pable of  furnishing  at  any  moment  means 
of  attack  upon,  perhaps,  our  most  vital 
and  vulnerable  point,  Ireland.  The  force 
which  might,  and  in  ^11  probability  would, 
Jiave  been  employf^  for  that  purpose  in 
the  course  of  last  year,  has  been  amply 
employed  \»v  lorf  Wellington,  and  the 
poru  uemif  If  es  rendered  inapplicable  to 
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Mie  purpose. — ^Upon  all  these  groonda 
then,  upon  the  advantages  we  have  reaped 
from,  and  the  gratitude  we  owe  to  lord 
Wellington  for  the  conduct  of  the  last  cam* 
paign,  let  not,  I  conjure  the  House,  its 
thanks  be  bestowed  with  a  reluctant  and 
niggardly  consent*  Let  them  be,  as  they 
should  be,  unanimous.  Let  it  not  be  im- 
putable to  us,  that,  when  the  tongue  of 
Buonaparte  himself  is  stripped  of  half  its 
rancour,  and  .when  he  even  bears  his  un- 
willing testimony  to  lord  Wellington's  mi- 
^litary  fame,  that  his  country,  that  the 
British  House  of  Commons  is  the  last  or* 
gan  to  pronounce  his  praise.  Let  him  not 
on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  after 
the  malignancy  of  those  who  are  conti- 
nually his  enemies,  because  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  is  silenced,  let  him  not 
find  his  fair  fame  tarnished  by  a  contested 
and  half- willing  Vote  of  Thanks. 

l^r.  Poiuonby  observed,  that  in  the  vote 
proposed  he  most  cordially  concurred* 
He  thought  that  lord  Wellington  deserved 
the  thanks  of  that  House,  and  of  the  na- 
tion. He  was  of  opinion  that  the  campaign 
was  judiciously  planned,  and  ably  exe- 
cuted ;  and  that  the  result  had  not  tended 
more  to  exalt  the  glory,  than  to  insure  tho 
safety  of  the  country. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  carried 
nem,  con.  It  was  then  resolved,  mem,  con. 
"  That  this  House  doth  highly  approve  of 
and  acknowledge,  the  eminent  and  meri- 
torious services  unifctmly  performed  by 
the  general  officers,  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  soldiers  of  the  British 
army,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant- 
general  lord  viscount  Wellington,  during 
the  late  arduous  and  memorable  operations 
in  Portugal,  by  which  additional  lustre 
has  been  reflected  on  the  reputation  of 
the  British  arms. 

"  That  this  House  doth  highly  acknow- 
ledge the  zeal,  discipline,  and  intrepidity, 
so  conspicuously  displayed  by  the  general 
officers,  officers,  non-commifsioned  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  of  the  Portuguese  army, 
under,  the  immediate  command  of  field - 
marshal  sir  William  Beresford,  which 
have  essentially  contributed  to  the  sue* 
cessful  result  of  the  late  military  opera- 
tions." 

Ordered,  *'  That  Mr.. Speaker  do  com« 
municate  the  said  resolutions  to  lirut.- 
gen.  lord  viscount  Wellington ;  and  that 
lord  viscount  Wellington  be  desired  to 
signify  the  same  to  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese armies,  and  thank  them  for  their 
exemplary  and  gallant  behaviour." 
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Awskr  ExTRAORDtN ARIES.]  The  House 
Went  into  a  Comtnittce  of  Supply*  to 
which  the  Estimates  of  the  Army  Extra- 
ordintfies  were  referred. 

Mr.  Long  rose  pursuant  to  notice,  to 
propose  a  vote  of  627,098/.  10^.  5d.  to 
make  op  the  deficiency  of  the  Army  £x- 
trmordinaries  between  December  1 809*  and 
t)iecember  18 10.  When  the  circumstances 
were  considered,  he  trusted  it  would  not 
be  thought  wonderful  that  such  a  defi« 
cieocv  had  taken  place.  In  conformity  to 
the  plan  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezche- 
qaer,  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  the  ac- 
counts as  clear  and  distinct  as  possible. 
The  Army  Estimates  had  lately  been  al- 
together made  up  with  more  than  usual 
sccoracy,  and  for  that  improvement  great 
credit  was  due  to  the  noble  Secretary  at 
War.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  how- 
cver»  that  the  Estimates  of  the  Army  £x- 
traordtnaries  should  be  perfectly  accurate 
in  every  point.  They  were,  iu  their  na- 
ture, incapable  of  fixed  estimate  or  abso- 
lute certainty.  He  should  be  happy  to 
give  any  explanation  that  might  be  re- 
paired, but  did  not  feel  himself  called 
upoo  to  enter  any  further  into  the  subject 
at  present  than  to  state,  that  considerable 
deductions  were  to  be  made  from  the  sum 
which  appeared  to  have  been  applied  to 
Army  Extraordinaries  la^t  year.  In  all 
there  was  8a>out  1,407,000/,  which  ought 
to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Ordi- 
naries. He  concluded  by  moving,  "  That 
a  sum,  not  exceeding  627,098/.  195.  5d. 
be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  towards  defray- 
ing the  extraordinary  expences  of  the 
arniy  incurred  and  paid  from  the  25th  day 
of  December  1809  to  the  Sith  of  Decem- 
ber 1810,  both  inclusive,  and  not  provided 
for  by  parliament." 

After  a  few  words  from  general  Tarle- 
ton  and  lord  Palmerstone, 

Mr.  Frpnantk  rose  to  warn  the  House  of 
the  great  expences  attending  the  sytem 
pursued  by  ministers  in  the  military  de- 
partment. The  army,  he  admitted,  was 
so  essentially  serviceable,  and  had  lately 
added  so  much  to  the  glory  and  security 
of  the  country,  that  a  large  expendi- 
ture might  naturally  and  necessarily  be 
called  for.  But  yet*^it  was  of  great  impor- 
tance that  all,  and  especially  those  who 
supported  the  projects  of  ministers,  should 
be  fully  aware  of  the  immense  expence  to 
whichthe  great  andincreasingestablishment 
of  the  army  led.  It  appeared  that  sinc^  the 
contest  in  Spain  began,  the  army  had  cost 
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this  country  Si-^OOO^OOO/.  per  annum,  ex^^ 
elusive  of  the  ordnance.  ^It  was  prudent, 
therefore,  to  consider  how  far  the  country 
oould  go  on  with  this  expenditure  upon  a 
system  which  afforded  no  prospect  pf  ma- 
terial diminution.  It  had  been  stated  in 
evidence  on  the  Walcheren  Expedition 
Inquiry,  that  the  expence  of  40,000  men 
on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  was 
300,000/.  per  month.  In  Portugal  we  had 
60,000  British  troops  and  40,000  Portu- 
guese in  British  pay;  and  at  the  rate 
above  stated,  the  expence  could  not  be  less 
than  a  million  per  month.  Of  the  policy 
of  keeping  an  army  there  he  said  nothing. 
The  country  was  now  so  deeply  commit* 
ted,  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  contest 
could  be  abandoned.  But  such  was  the 
expence ;  and  he  called  upon  ministers 
by  every  practicable  means  of  economy, 
to  diminish  it  if  possible.  He  also  noticed 
how  much  the  expence  was  enhanced  by 
the  state  of  the  exchange,  which,  as  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  government  had  said,  occasion- 
ed a  loss  of  30  per  cent,  in  Portugal.  The 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  admitted^ 
too,  that  a  losi  to  the  same  amount  waa 
sustained  in  the  Mediterranean. '  He  had 
voted  for  the  thanks  to  lord  Wellington., 
He  did  not  wish  the  system  under  the 
present  circumstances  to  be  relinquish- 
ed ;  but  he  was  anxious  it  should  be  un- 
derstood, that  the  expence  was  alarming.^ 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  sud,  that, 
undoubtedlv,  in  the  late  debate,  if  thehon. 
gent,  acceded  to  his  wish,  he  would  have 
abstained,  had  he  risen,  from  all  comment 
on  the  original  policy  of  the  campaign. 
A  good  opportunity  had  now,  however, 
arisen  for  the  discussion  of  that  subject, 
but  still  the  hon.  gent,  continued  silent. 
Professingi  then,  as  he  had  done,  his  de- 
sire to  discuss  it,  and  not  doing  so  when 
an  opportunity  offered,  he  could  only  in- 
fer, that  the  plan  had  met  with  his  com- 
plete acquiescence,  and  that  he  had  a( 
length  been  convinced  of  its  wisdom  and 
its  policy.  He  hoped  that  he  might  now 
conclude  that  tho  hon.  gent,  allowed  the 
policy  of  the  plan,  and  the  propriety  and 
importance  of  acting  upon  it.  What  was 
the  practicable  ol^ect  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's warning  to  the  country  about  the 
expence  of  the  army  ?  The  hon.  gent* . 
declared  the  expence  to  be  great :  so  did 
every  person.  Every  .one*  also,  allowed 
it  to  be  necessary,  and  so  did  the  hon. 
gent. ;  and  here  ended  his  "  warning." 
The  excess  of  this  year's  extraordinariei 
over  those  of  last  year  was  only  ^OOflOOt* 
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which  must  haTe  been  very  reasonably 
expected.  But  even  this  would  noi  have 
been  the  case,  perhaps,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  very  unfaYourable  state  of  exchange. 
He  dettied  that  any  member  of  the  govern- 
ment had  said  that  ^he  loss  every  hun- 
dred pounds  which  we  sent  abroad  amount- 
ed to  30/.  The  assertion  was,  indeed,  in 
his  recollection,  but  it  came  from  a  right 
bon.  gent,  on  the  other  side  of  the  House ; 
who,  unfortunately  not  being  a  member  of 
the  government,  could  not  have  very  au- 
thentic sources  of  joformation.  The  hon. 
gent,  did  not,  however,  it  seems,  wish  to 
withdraw  our  troops  from  Portugal ;  he 
did  not  wish  to  do  that  which  cpuld 
alone  diniinish  the  expence.  No ;  he 
thought  the  expence  necessary  to  the 
country.  Where,  then,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  was  the  use  of  the  "^  warning." 
No  man  regretted  more  than  he  did  the 
ezpences  entailed  upon  the  country. 
Concurring,  however,  as  he  did  with  the 
bon.  membert  that  though  the  expences 
were  great,  they  were  necessary,  he  must 
think  It  the  duty  of  every  man  to  exhort 
the  country  to  bear  them  patiently,  and 
not  anticipate  inconveuiences  which  he 
trusted  in  God  would  never  occur,  but 
which,  if  they  should  occur,  would  carry 
with  them  the  consolation  that  they  were 
incurred  in  a  just  cause,  and  through  un- 
avoidable necessity. 

Mr.  Fremaniie,  in  explanation,  adverted 
to  the  statement  of  the  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  that  there  wad  a  loss  of  30 
per  cent,  on  the  exchange  iq  the  Medi* 
terrahean.  The  right  hon.  gent,  himself 
had  admitted  a  loss  of  20  per  cent,  in 
Portugal.  He  had  distinctly  stated,  that 
his  great  object  was  to  call  tne  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  immense  expense  result- 
ing from  the  present  system  of  military 
policy. 

The  Reaolution  was  agreed  to. 

laisH  Stage  Coaches  Bill.J  Mi*.  Fo8* 
tcr  moved  the  committal  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Cooper  opposed  the  motion,  and 
supported  the  former  Bill  which  he  him- 
self had  brought  in. 

Mr.  Barnard  also  supported  the  Bill  of 
last  session,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which, 
he  said,  had  already  been  experienced, 
and  considerable  property  was  embarked 
in  consequence  thereof.  He  moved,  as 
an  amendment.  That  a  Committee  be  ap- 
p6inted  above  stairs  to  enquire  into  the 
eflerts  of  the  former  Bill, 
'   Mr.  Fouer  contended,  that  it  jrovli  be 
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entirely  ioconsiateot  with  the  frtncifrfea 
of  justice,  d^d  the  practice  of  parliament^ 
to  take  away  from  individuals  the  right 
vested  in  them  by  an  act  of  the  Irish  ie- 
gislature ;  and  maintained  that  the  act  of 
last  session  went  to  do  this,  and  ther<rfore 
should  be  repealed.  - 

jir.  Grattan  said,  that  this  was  a  case  of 
public  interest,  of  honest  public  interest ; 
and  there  were  several  petitions  on  the 
table  against  the  proposed  Bill,  which 
involved  considerations  much  more  ex« 
tended  th^n  seemed  to  be  supposed.  What 
was  the  object  of  this  Bill  ?  To  restore 
Rouble  tolls,  and  to  limit  the  number  of 
outside  passengers  to  three.  This  woukl 
be  a  measure  seriously  affecting  the  in- 
terest of  individuals,  and  checkmg  the 
progress  of  improvement.  In  every  vicfr 
of  the  subject,  he  thought  It  should  go  to 
a  Committee  above  stairs,  where  they 
could  ascertain  the  state  of  the  tolls  before 
the  last  session,  end  know  whet  loss  the 
proprietors  nad  sustained  «by  the  act,  for 
which  they  could  receive  compensetion. 

Mr.  W.  Pole  said,  he  should  only  troiH 
ble  the  House  with  a  few  words  upon  this 
subject,  which  appeared  to  him  to  lie  in 
the  smallest  compass.-^With  regard  to 
the  act  which  passed  last  session  he  tas- 
sured  the  House,  and  he  took  shnme  to 
himself  while  he  made  the  confession, 
that  he  never  heard  of  it  during  its  pass 
sage  through  the  House.  Whether  the 
hon.  gent,  who  brought  it  in  had  given 
notice  of  it  or  not,  he  did  not  know,  but 
certainly  he  had  never  heard  of  it  till  il 
passed.  The  facts  of  the  case  he  under- 
stood to  be,  that  an  act  had  been  passed, 
upon  the  suggestion  of  lord  Kilwarden 
and  Mr.  Wolfe,  for  continuing  epd  ex- 
tending the  act  of  the  53d  of  the  King, 
vesting  the  tolls  upon  the  road  between 
Limerick  and  Kaas,  and  Dublin  and  Kilcol- 
len,  in  certain  persons  for  50  years,  on 
certain  conditions.  It  had  been  found  that 
great  difficulties  arose  in  keeping  these 
roads  in  repair,  and  a  considerable  debt  had 
been  incurred  ;  when  certain  gentlemen 
came  forward,  and  offered  to  put  the  roads 
in  repair,  and  to  keep  them  so,  and  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  whble  of  the  debt 
which  had  been  incurred,  provided  the 
tolls  and  regulations  then  existing  were 
continued  for  the  term  of  50  years.  This 
act  remained  in  force  till  last  session, 
when  an  hon.  gent,  behind  him  brought  in 
a  bill  to  repeal  it,  and  to  deprive  the  per- 
sons  al Hided  to  of  the  rights  which  had 
been  Vested  in  them  by  the  legislature. 
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This,  he  beli«Ted,  upm  the  ^ret  initence 
that  ever  occurred  where  parliament  had 
deprived  individuals  of  a^  vesttd ,  right, 
withoot  eoiering  ii^to  some  negoclatiou 
ivilh  theiDf  and  determining  what  com- 
ptfltation  they  shoufd  receive.  His  risht 
Loo.  friend  opposite  bad  recommended 
that  ihey  should  go  into  a  Committee,  in 
order  to  aicerUMo  what  los»  these  la- 
dif  idiials  had  sustained,  but  that  was  a 
nesaare  that  ought  to  have  been  adapted 
^  last  seasioD,  before  the  vested  rights  of  the 
iadividnals  were  takea  awa^r.  If  he  had 
been  aware  last  seaaion  of  tne  Bill  which 
was  brought  in,  he  should  have  said,.Lf  it  is 
necessary  that  the  existing  act  should  be 
repealed,  let  it  be  repeated;  but,  in 
the  first  inatance,  you  must  eiake  a 
compensatioQ  to  those  whose  rights  you 
are  gf^ing  to  destroy.  'The  risfu  which 
had  been  vuted  in  these  indiviaaats  were 
Eranted  under  such  atipulationa  as  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  to  do  any  in- 
justice to  the  country;  they  were  not  only 
eooapeUed  to  keep  the.  roada  in  repair,  and 
to  take  upoB  themselves  all  the  existing 
debts,  but  they  were  bound  in  a  penalty 
of  20,000^.  to  be  recovered  by  a  aummarv 
.procesa  i^  chancery^  to  make  good  their 
payments  within  a  certain  period.  The 
.gentleman,  whose  name  was  mentioned  in 
the  act  (and  who  bad  not  the  same  interest 
now  that  be  had  when  the  act  passed*  for 
he  then  had  an  interest  in  the  tolls^  and 
now  was  a  great  co^h  proprietor)  had 
heen  round  the  country,  and  had  found  no 
great  difiiculty  in  convincing  the  inhabi- 
tants that  itiwas  pteasaoter  to  travel  for 
two  shillings  than  for  five,  and  so  they 
signed  the  petition.  But  he  was  sure  if 
they  knew  that  they  were  doing  an  act  ef 
iojusticet,  and  deprivins  individuals  of 
vested  rights^  they  would  sooner  have  cut 
their  right  hands  ofi*  than  have  s^ned  the 
petition*  It  was  not  necessary,  but  the 
House  would  excuse  him  if  he  read  an 
extract  front  the  act  of  parliament  by 
which  the  righta  in  question  had  been 
granted  to  these  individuals,  to  shew  by 
what  strict  stipulation^  they  were  bound. 
(Mr.  Pole  then  read  an  extract  from  S8 
Geo*  S.]  Upon  the  whole,  it  appeared  to 
him  a  very  hard  case,  and  he  though^  that 
parliament  would  act  with  gfpaX  injustice 
to  the  individuals  concerned  if  it  did  not 
restore  them  those  rights  which  had  been 
takea  from  thero«  without  their  having 
been  guilty  of  any  neglect,  or  having 
done  anp  thing  to  forfeit  them. 
Mr.  FtnM  said,  that  the  petitiona 
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which  he  presented  yesterday  against 
t^e  Bill  were  signed  by  all  the  most 
respectable  resident  gentlemen  of  the 
Queen's  County,  which  was  a  circum- 
stance that  fully  proved  how  much  it  was 
Jikely  to  affect  the  public  interest.  Be- 
fore the  act  of  last  session  passed  to  do 
away  the  restraipts  imposed  on  sta^e 
coaches,  by  the  48th  of  the  King,  thi^ 
comity,  and  many  others,  derived  little 
or  no  advantage  from  them.  But  since 
]  these  restraints  have  been  reuMved,  they 
have  afibrded  the  greatest  advantages. 
He  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  one  of  these  petitions  in  parti- 
cular, it  was  that  of  Mr.  Bourne,  who,  on 
the  faith  of  the  act  of  last  year,  had  ex- 
pended a  very  Urge  sum  of  money  in 
,  building  new  coachesi,  and  making  prepa- 
fations  for  ettabUshing  them  in  new  di- 
rections. Irhe  coaches  which  were  for- 
merly made  use  of  not  being  adapted  to 
carry  so  great  a  number  of  passengers  u 
that  allowed  by  the  act  of  last  session,  it 
^appears  that  he  baa  built  twenty  two  new 
coaches,  whose  construction  and  strength, 
being  adapted  to  ten  outside  passengers, 
would  be  ineligible  and  useless,  if  the 
number  was  agam  confined*  to  three.  With 
respect  to  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Taylor 
wSs  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  act  oT 
last  session,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
credit  it,  as  the  Bill  was  two  months  before 
the  House^  and  had  heen  published  in  the 
Irish  newspapers. ,  Nor  could  he  believe 
that  he  was  injured  in  the  way  that  was 
insisted  upon,  because  Mr.  Anderson  was 
interested  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  in 
coUseouenco  of  his  contract  for  the  road 
from  bublin  to  Mullingar,  and  he  had 
made  no  complaint;  and  because  Mr. 
Bourne  was  also  interested  in  the  sanie 
way  for  the  road  from  Naas  to  Limerick* 
ana  be  distinctly  says  that  he  has  sus- 
tained no  injury  whatever.  The  true  state 
of  the  case  was  (his,  ihvX  all  these  gentle- 
men were  originally  partners  in  the  con- 
tract for  these  roads,  and  in  the  stage  and 
mail  coaches  established  on  them,  and 
that  they  obtained  the  additional  tolls,  aa 
they  are  called,  on  the  number  of  passen- 
gers to  be  carried,  and  the  double  toll  on 
all  stage  coaches,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
monopoly  in  the  stage  coach  business  on 
these  roads ;  it  was  (or  this  purpose,  and 
not  by  way  of  giving  them  any  profit  on 
the  nKmey  to  be  expended  by  them  in  re- 
pairing the  road,  that  these  tolls  were 
given;  the  taking  away,  tberelbre,  of 
unse  tolli^  or  of  tbia  monopoly,  waa  no 
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infringement  of  the  <;ontract ;  it  did  no 
mdre  than  undo  a*  rery  impolitic  measure 
'  '  of  thie  Irish  parliament,  and  give  to  i he 
public  the  full  benefit  of  stage  coach  tra- 
velling. But  if  a  case  could  be  made 
out  by  which  it  would  appear. that  Mr. 
Taylor  had  sustained  an  injury,  let  com- 
pensation be  given  to  him  by  enabling 

.him  to  collect  from  the  carriages  of  gen- 
tlemen a  higher  toll,  or  in  any  other  way 
that  shall  be  considered  most  expedient. 
It  was  too  much  to  say  that,  in  order  to 
fulfil  a  mischievous  and  unwarrantable 
arrangement  of  the  Irish  legislature,  that 
for  fifty  years  two-thirds  of  Ireland  were 

'to  be  excluded    from   the  use  of  stage 

'  coaches;  and  that  those  conveyances  which 
were  to  accommodate  the  middling  aYid 

'industrious  closes  of  the  people  were  to 
he  made  to  pay  a  toll  twice  as  great  as 
that  paid  by  the  carriages  df  the  rich.— - 
Bat  whatever  appearance  of  right  Mr. 
Taylor  may  be  able  to  shew  to  this  double 

,  toll,  it  is  quite  evident  from  the  words  of 
the  act  of  the  48th  of  the  Kin^  that  he  can- 
not shew  that  he  sustains  any  injury  by  the 

'act  of  last  session,  allowing  stage  coaches 
to  carry  ten  outside  passengers. — ^The 
words  are,  "That  it  shall  be  lawful  to 

^demand  at  each  pay -gate  for  every  stage 
coach  carrying  more  than  six  inside  and 
three  outside  passengers,  five  shillings  for 
every  horse  drawing  the  same,  in  addition 
to  thp  tollf  directed  to  be  paid."  This 
adilitioiiai  jpayment  of  five  shillings  on 
caeh  horse  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
penalty  to  prevent  more  passengers  than 

'  the  regulated  numbers  from  being  carried. 
It  is  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  tolls,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  considered  as  the  toll 
itself,  or  as  that  which  the  legislature  en- 
gaged to  give  Mr.  Taylor,  in  consideration 

-  of  his  engagement  to  keep  the  road  in 
repair.— Mr.  Taylor  cannot,  therefore,  so 

'  far  as  the  act  of  last  session  relates  to  this 
penalty,  complain  of  injury,  because  it 
deprives  him  of  no  source  of  emolument, 
and  in  no  degree  diminishes  or  alters  the 
toils  which  the  Irish  parliament  engaged 
to  give  him. — With  respect  to  those  who 
had  petitioned  the  House  not  to  pass  this 
Sill,  it  was  clear  that  they  had  a  fair 
claim  to  be  beard  : '  and  for  this  reason  it 
was  necessary  to  appoiqt  a  Select  Com- 
mittee—because it  was  only  before  such  a 
Committee  that  the  merits  of  the  rase  of 
each  part^^  and  the  public  could  be  fdiy 
inquired  into.  It  was  quite  idle  to  say 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  enjoyed  the 
keoefil  of  laying  their  grieyaacea  before 
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parliament*  if  no  attention  was  to  be  paid 
to  their  complaints  when  brought  forward. 
If  so  many  petitions  as  were  presented  yes* 
terday  against  this  Bill,  were  to  be  wholly 
disregarded,  and  were  inquiry  into  the  alle- 
gations of  them  refused,it  was  gross  delusion 
to  say,  that  the  right  of  petitioning  gave 
any  advantages  to  the  people.  The  in- 
habitants of  two-thirds  of  Ireland  were  in- 
terested in  this  Bill,  and  it  was  to  treat 
them  with  insult  to  deny  them  a  fiiir  op- 
portunity to  set  forth  their  'gronpdt  of 
complaint,  and  to  prevent  a  measure 
which  would  be  highly  injurious  to  their 
interests. 

Mr.  Ta^^  spoke  a  few  words  in  support 
of  the  original  motion; 

Sir  John  Newportwgued  in  favour  of  the 
amendment;  and  said  that  the  Bill  had 
been  passed  in  1798,  when  Ireland  had 
been  declared  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and 
when  all  subjects  of  minor  interest  were 
unattended  to.  If  the  House  was  disposed 
to  sanction  this  measure,  notwithstanding 
the  various  petitions  against  it,  he  could 
only  say  that  he  should  witness  in  this,  fks 
in  other  instances,  a  total  disregard  of  the 
public  voice  of  Ireland. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exche^er  said,  that 
the  object  of  his  right  hon.  friend  was  not 
to  repeal  the  Act  generally,  but  merely 
such  parts  of  it  as  related  to  the  two  roads 
in  which  major  Taylor  had  a  right  vested 
by  parliament,  of  which  it  would  be  highly 
unjust  to  deprive  him.  He  could  not  he/p 
thinking  that  the  right  hon.  bart.  was  not 
borne  out  in  those  charges  which  he  sofre^ 
quently  reiterated  of  a  disregard  to  the 
affairs  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hutchvnaon  was  disposed  to  give  his 
full  measure  of  praise  to  Mr.  Anderson 
(one  of  the  principal  individuals  interested 
in  this  Bilii)  whom  he  valued  both  as  a 
friend, «  constituent,  and  a  man  who  had 
been  of  the  greatest  service  to  Ireland ;  but 
having  said  this,  he  could  not  feel  himself 
justified  in  giving  his  support  to  the  origi« 
nal  motion,  which  he  thought  pot  private 
interest  in  competition  with'  public.  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  attempt  to 
prove  the  advantage  of  the  facility  of  inter- 
course promoted  by  the  act  of  last  session; 
He  wished  that  the  interests  of  individuals 
might  be  considered,  but  he  could  not  agree 
in  the  repeal  of  what  had  been  so  service- 
able, particularly  as  petitions  had  been  pre- 
sented from  various  parts  of  Ireland  against 
the  present  measure. 

Mr.  Oroker  supported  the  origiiiial  motion* 

Mr.  H.  FUMgeraUi  foilowed  on  the  i 
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iudt;  after  which  the  House  divided,  when 
there  appeared— 

•  For  the  original  Motion 34 

For  the  AmeDdment I6 

Majority — 18 

On  our  being  re-admitted  into  the 
gallery, 

Mr.  i'anir// contended,  that  thenarties 
ahould  be  heard  by  Counsel— and  that  the 
right  hon.  the  Chance]h>r  of  the  Exchequer 
had  lulled  them  into  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  allowed. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  said,  he 
must  have  been  misunderstood  ;  for  any 
individual  who  felt  himself  iivjused  would 
liave  had  the  knowledge  that  the  Bill  was 
to  be  committed  that  day,  and  have  coun- 
ael  ready  to  attend. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  if  he  understood  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  gent,  before 
the  division,  it  was,  that  counsel  should 
be  heard  on  the  part  of  individuals 
in  the  Committee;  it  was  in  his  opi* 
nion  the  proper  place  to  protect  the 
individual.  He  would  not  oppose  their 
going  into  the  Committee,  for  they  might 
adjourn,  and  give  an  opportunity  to  indivi- 
duals to  support  their  claims. 

The  Speaker  observed,  it  was  impossible, 
according  to  the  standing  orders  of  the 
House,  that  counsel  could  be  heard  on  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  granting  remunerattou  to  indivi- 
'  duals. 

The  House  then  resolved  iuelf  into  a 
Committee. 

Sir  J.  Newport  moved,  *'  That  the  clause 
obliging  stagecoaches  which  carried  more 
than  their  number  of  passengers  as  by  act 
of  pariiamant,  and  which  were,  if  they 
went  in  contradiction,  obliged  to  pay  five 
shillings  toil  extraordinaty  for  each  horse, 
should  be  expunged."  VEThich  was  sop- 
ported  by  Mr.  Bernard  and  Mr.  Parneil, 
afl[d  opposed  by  Mr,  Foster  and  Mr. 
Croker. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  there  not 
being  40  members  in  the  House,  the 
-Speaker  took  the  chair,  and  counted  the 
House — only  thirty-four  members  appear- 
ing, the  House  was  of  course  adjourned  till 
to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Mondmf,  April  529. 

Protsstant  Dissenting  Ministers.] 
Viscount  Sidmtmth,  in  pursuance  of  the 
notice  he  had  ^iven  previous  to  the  recess, 
foie  to  acquaint  the  House,  that  it  was 


his  intention  on  Thursday,  the  9th  of  May, 
to  submit  certain  propositions  to  the  con-  ' 
sideration  of  their  lordships,  respecting  the 
acts  of  the  Ist  of  William  and  Mary,  cap. 
IS,  and  the  I9ih  of  the  King,  cap.  44. 
They  would  relate  to  some  existing  abuses, 
which  he  held  as  not  only  inconsistent  with 
the  due  interpretation  and  meaning  of 
those  acts,  but  with  the  real  and  important 
objects  of  them.  It  would  be  premature 
at  present  to  enter  into  any  particular 
statements  respecting  the  projsositions  he 
should  then  have  the  honour  to  submit, 
further  than  td  state,  that  he  proposed 
bringing  in  a  Bill,  of  which  he  should  then 
move  the  first  reading.  It  would  be  a 
Bill  to  render  more  efficient  the  acts  in 
question,  as  far  as  they  related  to  Pro- 
testant Dissenting  Ministers.  All  he  had 
to  ask  on  the  present  occasion  was,  that 
their  lordships  would  suspend  their  opi- 
nions respecting  the  measure  he  might  be 
supposed  to  have  in  contemplation,  until 
he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  stating 
precisely  and  distinctly  the  nature  and  de- 
tails of  it.  The  noble  viscount  moved. 
That  the  lords  be  summoned  for  Thursday 
May  9th ;  which  was  ordered  accordingly. 


BOUSE   Of   COMMONS. 

Tuesday,  April  30. 
Report  of  the  Bvllion  Committbb.J 
Mr.  Tiemnf  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whether 
he  vrould  have  any  objection  to  postponing 
the  Committee  on  the  Bullion  Report  from 
to-morrow  to  another  day.  The  Resolu- 
tions proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gent., 
whom  he  did  not  then  see  in  his  place, 
(Mr.  Vansittart),  created  the  necessity  for 
some  farther  delay,  in  order  to  enable  gen- 
tlemen to  make  themselves  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  their  nature,  and  bearing.  From 
the  consideration  which  he  had  been  able 
to  give  the  subject,  and  he  had  paid  parti- 
cular attention  to  it,  he  was  satisfied,  that, 
as  the  Resolutions  were  framed,  they  were 
not  calculated  to  convey  an  assertion  of 
facts  according  to  the  evidence.  It  was, 
therefore,  material  that  gentlemen  should 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  making  up 
their  minds  upon  this  important  question; 
an  opportunity  the  more  necessary,  at 
some  gentleman  might  feel  it  his  duty  to 
submit  to  the  House  some  counter-Reso- 
lutions, in  opposition  to  those  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman.  For  himseli^  he  must  say, 
that  he  should  not  pledge  himself  to  brin^ 
forward  any  loch  Resolutions,  though  ha 
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hoped  flome  oth«r  member  woald.  Bat 
of  thifi  he  was  ceriuin*  tlmt,  to  the  Rosolu* 
lions  of  the  right  bon.  g^nL,  as  they 
•were  framed,  it  wus  absolutely  impossible 
for  any  gentleman  to  give  either  approba- 
tioa  or  dissent,  except  on  general  pcinci^ 
pies.  On  general  principles  he  sboiUd  be 
ready  to  give  his  vote  against  them  ;  but 
as  it  was  desirable  on  all  hands*  that  the 
question  should  be  decided  upon  the  par* 
ticular  meriu,  he  trusted  the  right  bon. 
gent,  would  not  make  any  omeciion  to  a 
short  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
gentlemen  to  come  to  the  discussion  with 
minds  fully  made  up  on  the  subject. 

The  Chmcdlor  ^  the  Exchequer  was 
rather  surprised  to  hear  this  ^plication 
:from  the  right  hon.  genL ;  because  it  must 
.be  in  the  recoUection  of  the  House,  that 
when  bift  right  hon.  friend  read  his  Reso* 
lations,  and  a  suggestion  was  made  as  to 
the  necessity  of  some  postponement  of  the 
-discussion  from  Monday,  an  hon.  member 
(Mr.  H.  Thornton)  remarked,  that  having 
heard  the  Resolutions  read,  they  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  suggest  any  new  idea 
upon  the  subject,  or  to  involve  any  mat- 
ters which  were  not  familiar  to  those  who 
had  considered  the  Report,  and  that  there- 
fore no  postponement  of  the  discussion  lyas 
necessary.  For  his  own  part  he  fully  felt 
how  disagreeable  it  was  to  defer  still  far- 
ther this  discussion,  which  had  been  so 
long  hajiging  over  their  heads ;  but  he  was 
at  the  same  time  sensible  how  awkward  it 
would  be  to  hurry  on  the  discussion  when 
any  gentleman  desired  a  short  delay  in 
«rder  to  come  better  prepared  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question.  He  was  of  opi- 
nion, however,  that  if  the  proposed  delay, 
which  be  understood  to  extend  to  Monday 
next,  should  be  assented  to»  it  should  be 
<m  an  express  understanding,  that*  if  in 
point  of  fact  any  counter- Resolutions  were 
4o  be  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  getu.  or 
any  other  hon.  member,  they  should  be 
«6mmunicated  to  the  House  on  Friday 
next,  previously  to  the  debate  on  Monday. 
With  respect  to  the  delay,  he  rather 
thought,  that,  though  his  right  hon.  friend 
was  not  present,  with  whom  the  power  of 
consenting  rested,  he  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement 
proposed. 

Mr.  C.  AdatM  could  take  upon  himself  to 
consent  to  the  delay  on  the  part  of  his 
right  hon.  friend,  whose  authority  he  had 
to  say,  that  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  u<&lj^  required. 

Mc«  iWiugfdiscIained  having  given  any 
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pledge  that  he  wovld  bring  forward  any 
counter-Resolutions ;  though  he  thought  it 
likely  that  some  other  hon.  gent,  might 
do  so,* 

The  Chancdlar  qftlie  Exchegtur  observed, 
that  h^  had  not  charged  upon  the  right 
hon.  member  having  given  any  such 
pledge ;  neither  did  he  wish  the  right  hon. 
gent,  to  bring  forward  any  counter-reso- 
lutions. He  Siould  be  much  better  satis- 
fied at  his  concurring  in  the  Resolutions 
of  his  rii<ht  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Horner^  so  far  as  he  was  personally 
concerned,  was  perfectly  prepared  to  go 
into  the  discussion  at  any  time :  but  he 
must  observe,  that  these  were  Resolutions 
founded  upon  an  extensive  mass  of  evi- 
dence, which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
^gentlemen  to  decide  upon  justly,  without 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  that 
evidence  particularly.  Several  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  Resolutions  were 
not  consistent  with  the  evidence,  and  only 
calculated  to  mislead  the  House.  If  gen- 
tlemen had  not  time,  therefore;  to  consider 
the  evidence,  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  convince  them  that  the  Re- 
solutions were  not.  borne  out  by  that  evi^ 
dence.  There  were  some  of  the  Resolu- 
tions which  he  considered  unfounded: 
the  5ih,  for  instance,  assumed  four  or  five 
things  as  facts,  which  he  contended  were 
not  facts,  but  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
for  him  to  shew  not  to  be  facts,  unless  gen- 
tlemen were  to  be  fuUy  in  possessioft  of 
the  evidence. 

The  order  was  then  discharged;  and 
fixed  for  JVlonilay. 

aCHJSB  OF  COIS^gBMw 

Wednesdt^,  May  I. 

Sicilian  Tbbaty.]  The  copy  of  the 
Sicilian  Treaty,  communicated  to  the 
House  on  the  loth  of  June,  1803,  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Canning^  having  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Supply,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  the  Committee,  when  • 

The  Chancellor  qf  ike  Exchequer  movedy 
"  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  400,000/.  be 
granted  to  his  Majesty,  to  enable  him  to 
make  good  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Treaty.** 

Mr.  Whilbread  said,  that  ^e  did  not  rise 
with  any  expectation  of  inducing  the 
Committee  to  ditsent  from  the  motion  of 
the  right  hon.  gent.;  or,  indeed,  with  any 
wish  to  repeat  the  arguraente  which  hit 
had  urged  on  a  former  occasion  against 
thin  grant  to  his  Sicilian  Miyesty,  at  tb4 
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mne  time  tie  tfityvg^  H  bit  doty  to  state« 
that  notwithstanding  the  presint  elation  of 
the  puMic  mind  with  respect  to  foreign  re- 
lations, it  was  the  duty  of  parliament 
strictly  to  watch  the  coorse  ot  oar  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  those  relations ; 
and  more  itrictfy,  perhaps,  from  the,  yery 
circumstance  of  the  existing  elation.  He 
was  also  of  opinion,  that  it  was  highly  de- 
sirable, at  the  time  when  we  were  subsi- 
dising Sicily,  and  tiking  that  island  under 
the  protection  of  British  arms  (even  were 
it  allowed  that  it  was  for  a  British  bbject), 
that  paritament  should  know  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  money  which  they  grant- 
ed for  these  purposes,  and  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  remedy,  if  possible, 
some  oft  hose  diseases  in  the  Sicilian  go- 
ttmment,  which,  if  not  cured,  would 
inevitably  destroy  that  gorcrnment  itself; 
for  he  Was  persuaded,  that  a  more  pro* 
fltgate  government,  or  a  more  oppressed 
people  than  the  Sicilian,  not  only  did  not 
exist,  but  nerer  had  existed.  Haying 
said  thus  much,  he  would  abstain  from 
.taking  the  sense  of  the  Committee  on  the 
present  proposition ;  but  he  would  take 
this,  the  earliest  opportunity  that  had  been 
afforded  him,  of  expressing  his  remt  that 
he  was  not  in  his  place  on  Friday,  when 
the  Thanks  of  the  House  were  TOted  to 
lord  Wellington.  His  absence  was  oc- 
casioned by  a? ocations  of  a  public  nature, 
to  which  his  attention  was  mdispensable. 
fnsach  circumstances  alone  should  he  ever 
seek  for  a  justification  of  his  absence  from 
parliament,  while  he  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  there ;  for,  whether  the  attendance  of 
other  members  was  constant  or  lax,  whe- 
ther the  benches  were  full  or  empty,  he 
should  always  consider  himself  bound  to 
resist  every  engagement  of  pleasure,  and 
•very  engagement  which  coukl  be  avoid- 
ed of  business,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending his  parliamentary  duty.  He  re- 
peated, however,  that  he  particularly  re- 
gretted the  neces9sity  of  his  absence  on 
Friday,  as  he  should  have  concurred  most 
cheerfully  and  most  cordially  in  the  vote 
of  that  day.  He  should  have  been  ena- 
bled to  bestow  praise  even  on  ministers — 
m  praise  which  they  had  never  before  re- 
ceived from  him — for  their  selection  of  a 
general  whose  conduct  had  so  fully  jus- 
tified the  confidence  that  had  beeil  re- 
posed in  him.  He  should  also  have  been 
nappy  on  that  occasion  to  state,  that,  not- 
withsunding  the  doubts  which  had  for- 
merly existed  in  his  mind,  arising  from 
bts  ignorance  of  the  particulars  of  lord 
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Wellington's  proceedmgs  in  Portugal, 
notwithstanding  the  hesitation  which  those' 
doubts  had  occasioned,  notwithstanding 
he  had  fancied  that  some  parts  of  those 
proceedings  were  questionable,  now  that 
the  whole  was  developed,  and  proved  to 
bethecombrpationsof  a  masterly  plan,  he 
most  willingly  acknowledged  the  noble 
lord's  great  talents,  and  paid  him  the  just 
tribute  of  his  admiration.  He  would  even 
have  followed  the  example  of  a  young  and 
eloquent  member  of  that  House,  although 
without  allowing  the  premises  on  which 
that  hon.  member  founded  his  remark;, 
without  admitting  that  any  of  the  envy 
of  lord  Wellington's  military  talents,  lo 
which  that  hon.  member  alluded, existed  in 
the  House  or  the  country,  he  would  still 
say  with  hmi,  that,  "  Invidiam  gloria  su- 
peravit/'  At  the  same  time,  and  notwith- 
standing the  splendour  of  recent  events, 
ministers  ought  to  conduct  themselves 
with  the  modei*ation  which  became  suc- 
cess, and  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  prin»- 
ciple— a  principle  which  he  had  ever 
maintained,  and  which  he  should  ever 
maintain—  that  the  only  legitimate  object 
of  every  war,  au9  of  this  above  all  otber 
wars— an  object  which  ought  to  be  the- 
nearest  and  the  dearest  to  government,  in 
the' present  oppressed  state  of  the  country 
and  the  world — was  peace.  Every  en* 
deavour  ought  to  be  made  to  render  the 
late  successes  available  to  that  end-* 
How  this  could  best  be  done  was  not  for 
him  to  consider ;  but  it  was  his  sincere, 
feeling,  that  it  was  a  contemplation  whicb 
ought  ever  to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  government. 

The  ChanceUor  qfthe  Excliequer  was  per* 
snaded,  that  having  agreed  to  a.  similar 
vote  on  a  former  occasion,  the  Committee 
would  not  be  disposed  to  withhold  from 
Sicily  the  proposed  assistance  during  the 
continuance  ot  the  war,  and  its  attendant 
distresses.  He  could  not  forbear  express- 
ing his  deep  regret  at  the  sentiments  ut^ 
tered  by  the  hon.  gent,  witli  respect  to« 
Sicily.  If  any  one  thing  could  render  it 
more  difficult  than  another  to  render  Bri- 
tish arms  serviceable  in  defence  of  the 
country,  it  was  to  set  the  government  and 
the  people  of  that  country  in  opposition 
to  each  other.  Such  language,  therefore, 
as  that  used  by  the  hon.  gent,  was  little 
calculated  to  promote  the  general  cause. 
The  object  of  the  subsidy  to  Sicily,  and 
of  British  protection,  namely,  that  of 
keeping  Sicily  independent  of  France, 
had  hitherto  been  completely  attained  ; 
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and  he  deprecated  every  mode  of  con- 
duct by  which  the  success  of  that  object 
might  be  endangered. — Adverting  to  the 
observations  made  by  the  hon.  gent,  on 
the  vote  of  the  House  on  Friday  last,  he 
declared  his  satisfaction  at  the  senti- 
ments which  the  hon.  gent,  had  expressed, 
and  which  were  as  honourable  to  himself, 
as  they  were  to  the  object  of  his  applause. 
The  approbation  of  the  hon.  gent,  was 
more  unreserved  than  could  have  been 
expected,  even  from  his  liberality,;  and 
be  was  happy  in  the  testimony  which  the 
hon.  gent,  bore  to  the  judgment  of  minis- 
ters in  their  choice  of  lord  Wellington. 
As  to  the  general  observation  that  govern- 
ment ought  to  look  to  peace  as  the  legiti- 
mate object  of  war,  he  certainly  con- 
curred in  it ;  and,  as  a  general  sentiment 
he  hoped  it  was  entertained  as  cordially 
by  one  set  of  men  in  that  House  as  by 
another.  But  if  the  hon.  gent,  meant  to 
say,  that  at  the  present  period  the  country 
might  reasonably  expect  an  immediate 
termination  of  hostilities,  then  he  must 
observe,  that,  looking  to  all  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Great  Britain  and  Europe 
were  placed,  he  could  not  entertain  such 
an  expectation.  Undoubtedly,  the  only 
rational  object  of  any  war  was  the  ho- 
nourable terminatiotv  of  it;  but  that, 
under  the  circumstances  to  which  he  had 
already  alluded,  there  appeared  to  be  any 
great  prospect  of  the  probability  of  ob- 
taining such  a  peace  as  might  be  at  once 
useful  and  honourable  to  the  country,  was 
a  statement  of  the  truth  to  which  he 
could  by  no  means  accede. 

Mr.  Whitbread  explained.  On  the  best 
consideration  which  he  could  give  to  the 
subject,  he  thought  it  naost  important  that 
the  British  parliament  should  not  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  true  character  and  situation  of 
the  Srciiian  government  and  people,  that 
they  should  not  pretend  (o  believe  that 
t)ie  government  was  not  profligate,  or  the 
people  not  oppressed ;  and  that  they 
should  not  pretend  to  believe,  that  to  ab- 
stain from  proclaiming  these  eviU  was 
the  best  way  to  correct  them.  He  held 
it  the  bounden  duty  of  a  member  of  par- 
liament when  voting  the  public  money  for 
such  purposes  as  the  present,  explicitly  to 
state  his  sentiments.  The  right  hon.  geat. 
had  been  pleased  to  suppose,  that  he  (Mr. 
W.)  believed  the  recent  events  might  lead 
to  a  speedy  peace.  He  had  said  no  such 
thing.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not 
allow  that  to  say  the  legitimate  object  of 
•very  war  was  peacci  was  a  common -place 
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observation,  unworthy  of  being  ntiercii^* 
There  vyere  times  when  this  nation  ap-^ 
peared  to  lose  sight  of  that  object.     In« 
flamed  to  increasing  hostility  by  the  in- 
citements of  their  rulers,  it  was  not  com- 
mon place  nor  useless,  to  say  to  the  people, 
"  Be  moderate  in  the  midst  of  your  suc- 
cess.''    Whenever  this  country  obtained 
any  advantage  in  tlie  contest,  immoderate 
and  enthusiastic  anticipations  were  enter- 
tained of  destroying  the  power  of  France, 
and  of  overturning  the  throne  of  the  em- 
peror of  that  nation.      Whether  peace 
could,  or  could  not,  be  obtained,  he  would 
not  pretend  to  say ;  but  this  he  would  say, 
that,   until  the  trial  was  made,  no  one 
conld  know  what  might  be  eflfected.    The 
French  government,  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  might  be  induced  to  listen  to 
propositions  which  they  had  before  re- 
jected.    There  had  been  many  opportu- 
nities in  the  course  of  the  war,  when  the 
Emperor  of  France  might,  in  bis  opinion, 
have  been  successfully  approached  with 
overtures  of  peace.    It  might  be  a  vision- 
ary prospect;    but    he   could  not  help 
thinking,  that  the  present  was  a  most  aus- 
picious moment;  and  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  some  pacific 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  W,  l^ith  was  of  opinion,  that  no- 
torious  as  was  the  state  of  the  government 
in  Sicily,  it  was  wisdom  and  policy  to 
urge  on  that  government  such  a  reforma- 
tion as  might  be  carried  into  execution 
without  tumult,  and  as  might  convince 
the  Sicilians  that  the  British  were 
the  friends  equally  of  the  Sicilian  go- 
vernment and  of  the  Sicilian  people. 
He  regretted,  that  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  Sicily  by  British  troops,  no  re- 
presentation of  the  nature  which  he  re- 
commended had  been  made  to  the  Sici- 
lian government,  either  by  our  command- 
ers or  by  our  envoys.  He  should  be  happy 
were  such  a  representation  made  and  ac- 
ceded to,  because  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  reformation  of  the  Sicilian  government 
would  render  the  defence  of  the  island 
much  more  easy,  and  would  enable  the 
British  troops  to  accomplish  that  to  which 
under  the  present  circumstances,  double 
their  number  would  scarcely  be  adequate. 
He  was  aware  that  some  small  inconve- 
nience might  result  from  the  public  state-  i 
mcnf  of  these  circumstances  inParliament, 
but  there  were  cases  in  which  it  became 
necessary  to  balance  inconveniences:  and 
in  his  opinion,  the  inconvenience  of  re* 
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J  tileiil  60  this  iobjflcft  w9aM  bvva 
been  tacooifMurtbly  greater  fchanlbe  in* 
cooTeoience  of  tpeaking  ott  apon  iu 

Sir  7.  TWnon,  although  he  allowed  that 
if  we  were  ioSicily»  nerely  ufubordinate 
aUiet»  wesboald  have  no  right  to  ioierpose 
with  the  goTemment*  yel  thought,  that 
•ioce  we  had  assomed  the  defence  of  that 
island,  at  principals^  we  ooffht  to  endea- 
vonr  to  produce  the  wished  for  reform* 
However  unpopular  the seoiimenlniight 
be,  he  must  decfare,  that  the  moment  of 
tucccas  was  that  in  which  we  ou^ht  to 
treat  with  an  enemy*  It  wu.  in  his  opi* 
Dion,  iasperatire.  on  goTemment  to  see 
whether  the  enemy  would  not  surrender 
the  great  obstacle  10  negociation,  by  leav- 
ing Spain  independenU  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  would  wish  to  lay  the  conn- 
try  at  the  fool  of  France,  and  crave  peace 
on  any  terms;  but  ha  would  say  to  her, 
**  Give  up  that  object^  the  sobjugation  of 
Spain,  and  we  are  leady  to  treat  with 
yon.*' 

The  Bcsolution  vras  then  agreed  to. 
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Auswta  OP  Gbnbeal  Geaham'  tc(4^ 
Vote*  op  Thanes.]  The  Speaker  jtc- 
auainted  the  House,  that  he  had  received 
rrom  lieutenant-General  Tliomas  Graham 
the  following  Letter,  in  return  to  the 
Thanks  of  this  House,  signified  to  him  by 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  obedience  to  their  com- 
tnands  of  the  28th  day  of  March  last 

"  bla  de  Leon,  15th  April  181 1. 

*<  Sir ;  1  had  yesterday  the  honour  of 
receiving  your  Letter,  conveying  to  me 
the  unanimous  Votes  of  Thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons  tome,  to  Brigadier- 
General  Dilkes,  and  to  the  Officers,  Non- 
commissioned Officers,  and  Private  Sol- 
diers of  the  Diyision  under  my  command 
on  the  5tb  ult  in  the  action  of  Barrosa. 

.  "  The  House  will  readily  believe,  that 
the  noble  spirit  displayed  on  that  occasion 
by  these  brave  men  springs  from  the  ho- 
Jioarable  principle  of  loyal  and  devoted 
attachment  to  their  Sovereign  and  to  their 
country;  and  that  therefore  they  receive 
as  a  most  flattering  reward,  this  distin- 
guished testimony  of  the  approbation  and 
applause  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people. 

"Though!  am  myself  conscious  that 
the  signal  success  of  that  day  is  entirely 
due  to  the  combination  ef  discipline  and 
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bravery  of  the  troops  whom  L  had  the 
flood  fortune  to  command,  yet  it  would 
111  become  me  to  disguise  my  feelings 
on  this  occasion}  for  I  well  know  the 
inestimable  value  of  those  Thanks  to  a 
Soldier. 

"  I  have  formerly  often  heard  you.  Sir* 
eloquently  and  impressively  deliver  the 
Thanks  of  the  House  to  Officers  present, 
and  never  without  an  anxious  wish  that  I 
might  one  day  receive  this  most  enviable 
mark  of  my  dountry's  regard  :  this  honest 
ambition  is  now  roily  gratified ;  and  I 
am  more  than  ever  bound  to  try  to  merit 
the  good  opinion  of  the  House. 

''I  trust.  Sir,  you  will,  on  my  own  part, 
and  on  that  of  mv  gallant  comrades,  an- 
sure  the  House  of  these  our  grateful  feel- 
ings* 

"  Permit  ma.  Sir,  to  request  that  yon , 
will  accept  my  siocerest  thanks  fur  the 
most  kind  and  flattering  expressions  waili 
which  you  have  accompanied  the  Re- 
solutions of  the  House,  and  that  you  will 
be  assured  of  the  high  re^rd  with  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  &c.  Thomas 
Guahaji,  Lieutenant-General.'^ 
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Friday,  Mcy  3. 
..  CAtBOOMiAN  Canal^  The  House  hav- 
ing resolved  into  a  (Jommittce  of  Sup- 
ply, to  which,  the  Accounts  presented 
by  Mr.  Wharton  on  the  2Ut  of  April  and 
on  the  Ist  of  May  were  refcrjred,  the  fol- 
lowing sums  were  voted: — 30,00o/.  for 
roads  and  bridges  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,-^4Q«0002.  for  the  Canal  between 
the  east  and  western  coasts  of  Scptland« 
Upon  the  question  upon  this  votc^  ,„^ 

Mr.  Ahercinminf  wished  to  kn£^ff.,^^ther 
there  was  any  likelihood;  thfit^  th^  ^ould 
be  soon  completed)  or  whether  it  W9^  in- 
tended that  this  vot^  lipoid  be  ^ntinued 
annually.  This  project  was  taken  up  in  the 
first  instance  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
emplbyment  to  the  Highlanders,  who  for 
wa^t  of  employment  were  emigrating  to 
other  countries;  but  he  was  informed, 
that  in  point  of  fact,  the  greater  number 
of  the  labourers  now  employed,  were  from 
Shropshire. 

The  Speaker  believed  that  he  could  an» 
swer  ihh  question  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman.  Though  he  had  himself  no 
concern  with  the  original  projection  of  this 
work,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that, 
from  all  the  attention  he  had  paid  to  the 
subject,  and  all  the  infimattoil  b«  had  tt^ 
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ceived  respectlne  it,  he  wai  led  to  enters 
tain  a  faToorabie  opinion  of  its  ntllity. 
With  respect  to  the  prognBis  which  had 
been  mwe  in  the  eiecntion  of  the  wortr, 
he  had  to  obaerrej  that  it  was  reported  to 
be  half-finished  in  1809,  and  consequentlj 
moat  be  more  than  half  finished  at  present. 
The  grant  proposed  this  year-was  10,0001. 
less  wan  last  year,  which  arose-  from  the 
progress  ikiade  in  the  work  renderings 
amidler  expenditure  necessary.  The  a?e» 
rage  number  of  persons  employed  was 
1,000,  but  within  the  last  six  motithsthat 
number  had  been  reduced,  lest  the  em^ 
ployment  of«o  many  labourers,  on  such  an 
nndertaking,  should  have  the  efiWct'  of 
nusing  the  price  of  labour  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood.  An  occurrence  howerer  had 
taken  place  within  the^  last  six  weeks 
which  It  might  be  desirable  to  state  to 
the  Committee,  and  it  was  this --that  ow- 
ing to  the  pressure  of  the  times  great  numi- 
bers  had  been  thrown  wholly  out  of  en»- 
pioyment  on  the  north«-west«m  parts  of 
Scotland,  of  whom  about  500  persotis,  who 
would  otherwise  hav«  been  destitute,  ob- 
taiped  employment  on  thii  canah  'He 
felt  it  due  to  the  engineera  to  state  that  hi- 
therto no  unforeseen  djfiiculties  had  oc* 
curred  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  Any 
gentlemen  who  wiihed  for  information- on 
this  subject,  would  find  itt  tbe  flj^uilfa  Be.- 
port  respecting  it,  a  bodv  of  dbcomeota 
containing  the  opinions  or  the '  merbhstnia 
of  Ltrerpod  and  other  mercantile  persons 
as  to  the  utility  of  thb  ciinal  for  eoiiimf»i^ 
cial  purposes,  indeperident  dt  the  public 
adrantage  of  facilitating  the  paasjge  df 
frigates  fi'om  Uie  eastenl  te  the  wetlefn 
coast  of  Scotland;  As  to  the  ddrcriptIM 
of  jpcursons  iemployed;  be  should  say*  thit 
the  result  of  an  inquiiy  he  had  directed  to 
be  made  on  the  subject  shewM  the  nonf- 
ber  of  persons  from  En^and  bmpkiyed  in 
the  work  npt  io  exceed  twenty ;  and  if  bts 
recollection  served  him  right,  he  oonid 
state  them  to  be  only  six. 
The  Resolution  was  Uten  agreed  to. 

RfiPOXT  OP  TBe  BVLLIOH  COMMITTta.] 

Mr.  Bonier  rose,  and  stated,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  postponement  of  the  de* 
bate  on  the  Bullion  Report,  he  had  arailed 
himself  of  the  interval  to  examine  the  Pro- 
positions of  his  right  hen.  firiend  (Mr. 
Vansiturt),  particularly  so  far  as  they  re- 
lated  to  facto,  whersin  they  aeenied  to  him 
to  be  at  rariance  with  the  evidence  befbre 
the  House.  He  had  paid-this  attention  to 
them,  in  order,  mat,  if  the  Honse  should 
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eome  to  a  question  upon  ^rim,  he  m^ 
be  enabled  to  move  some'  Amendaaent^  td 
correct  what  he  conceived  the  variance 
they  contained  from  the  evidence^  With 
this  view,  he  had  reduced  what  appealed 
to  him  to  be  necessary  to  correct  the  asia* 
sutements  of  facts,  into  a  plam  staiemientt 
though  he  had  not  yet  formed  it  into  the 
technical  shape  of  Resolnliona  lo  be  aab* 
mitted  by  way  of  Amendmeols*  ll  might 
be  for  the  convenience  of  genttemen  to  be 
put  this  day  in  possession  of  the  sobslaaee 
of  hia  Amenfdmentoi  and  it  was  with  that 
view  he  had  risen  to  read  the  statententa 
he  had  prepaved  to  the  House.  He  should 
only  premise,  that  he.  had  confined  hini^ 
self  in^this  instance  solely  to  facta;  and 
wbe^e'  facts  and  docu  iwsi  W(we  infceimixed» 
he  had  •  taken  cans  stadieosly*  to  sepasata 
the  facts  fironr  the  doctrines*  Thoihon; 
and  Iea(r4ed  member-then  p«Mieeded4e4ead 
the  snbMnce^  of  the  'AmenddtfeQia  he  bad 
to  propioie,  btgitming  with  the  fistfrth,  and 
ending  with  the  tenth  of  Mr.  Vansittait't 
series  of  Eas«hitians«  ^lb0hon.ani'learned 
gentleman  then  gareinJiia  statement  at  the 
table,  in  order  that  it  might  be  printed  lor 
the  conven1em5e  org^ntlemehi  [For  the 
said  AmendmenU,  -  aee  tile  Bebate  of  the 
l^^thinstanu], 

WxSTMTKfT^  ]H0st;nqs  Aim  Poijt 
Cviaxs:  Btu.1  ^  14^.  Uiihi^gtim  tbopght  it 
desir^la.t^rft  tl^e  lfou^^p;rQQec<Jl«4 
tnftb^:iA,thi;fWesd^uuter|Hustiflip^ 
a^cert{^ia.th(^  natoro'an^  extent  d  the  re^ 
ponsibilky  aitap l^d  to.  the  oficeof  Hi^^ 
Bailiff  of  Westminster.  He  accordingly 
moved,'  that''a'^MeCt*i3bmiBaitlee'  be  ap» 
pointed ta  inquh^ intothe Offi^eof Htrii 
BailifTof  WeBtminster,and  repoftupiifM 
datiea'and bmdens  incident ttiereioi'  * 

^V.  tiurAu  soppesed,ihattWspropoeij| 
cttquiry  waaibtenddi  toprtfoede  tttecmol^ 
ment  of  a  BiH  upon  the  sobjeolt  butal 
he  did  not  think  that  any  enqwr  eonM 
ultimately  jostif^  such  a  proceeding,  ha 
should  vote  agaitttt  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee.  Any  Bill  such  as  ha4 
been  proposed  cf»old  only  have  the  eAet 
of  raising  the  price  of  the  office  of  High^ 
bailiff  of  Westmmster;  and  pnttfaig  aa 
mnch  additional  money  into  the  poekca 
of  the  ]>aan  abd  Chapter  of  Waaa^ 
mittsler,  withoot  in  any  degree  relieving 
the  officer.  The  bailiff  was  indeed  in- 
demnified at  present,  as  might  be  prated 
Irr  the  aocceas  of  his  action  agahiat  him 
(Sir  Francis)  Ibr  the  expence  of  the  e1oa» 
tioB,  thongh  he  had  been  UMnhwltd  vrilli« 
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cpawnt  Agi^nitxbe.|^inciple  of  thatdch 
CO^on  h«  mcut^b^g  \nf^  U)  i^rc^i.  The 
l«amed  id^gf  JQIgraEllepbprpffgH)  thomght, 
ib^  wh^«  ipaepabe^  ot  parljajpeot  Ivid  the 
ad?»aMMp qf  Um 9«a^  Uwaf buf  &ii \h^ 
&e  ihottld  besr  ^ha  expenpe  aih\fWfUon» 
Now«  ibottgli  uDdoubiediy .  the  leaned 
judge ^ough^hane  na4  gR(d  i:f9soaibr bU 
d^cuioi^  )lM>^gb^  i^if^v^ 

$>ubd  hiifeiit  pirofit^bjk  and  advf^nttmoet« 
ftill  oe  (9ic  Frai^i^)  cpu(4  i)<>t  fee  90jf  t<^ 
TMiUige  Jlo  be  d^red^Q79if^  &Jabqnou«<^i> 
^9rgc^^^e>.dntyMithevHeim^  .,   j  , 

.  Ulo  Wym  ^^tf^MatA,  hik  |ui(i8f»c|ion  ,«t 
the  iQo^on^whujihe.lbQugr^^calculftM 
to  •!»#  hqw  tj^  c^e  jftood.  •  Be  t^fHtt'^t 
mt  electioiu  piighi  taVecfreeot.eaff  ^^6^1 
D^t  if  e]q)eDce  m^  be  incurrf?d..rt^lgb|» 
be  jngg^ted,  ))c.  pniifidf d  fcr-by  a  rft|« 
op  Uie  city  of  yVest^iH^^n 

I  4^r.  n  few  irards/fpin  lilx,  P^;M9oret 
^r.  Ifockhart,  aad  lij(.  Lqshing^Q,  t^he 

qpo^ioa  yr^  NST^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Conmittec^ 
appeiiU^d.  ,  The  tecond  reading  qf  the 
WeftmioiterHqitiiigaBiil  was  poatponea 
to  this  dfy  fortnight    . 

novas  or  Loans. 

J)isT;LLaaT  Bif.u]  .Upon  thq  order  of 
the  day,  foi;  ibo  secqnd  rea^iiij^of  tt|is  Bi)l^ 
.  Tbe.£acl  qf  ^H^f/^^po^qgised^for  his 
preceding  tbenohle.^arl  (Ba^ui^sf}  ii^of<^ 
feriqff  a  lew  obsenrations  to  ib^r  loroships^ 
Bnt  his.age  was  such  that  he  felt  himself 
Uiadeqoate  to  take  any  part  in'  discossion 
towards  the  close  of  a  lengtl^ened  debate^ 
an4.  therefore  he  was  induced  to  make  a 
few  remarks  at  this  early  period  of  the 
evening.  Their  lordsb  ips  wonid  perhaps 
nttow  oe  was  entitlqcl  |o  considerable 
knowledge  ^especti^g  the  anestion  under 
their  consideration.,  jlne  knowled^  he 
possessed  was  founded  upon  careful  mves* 
tigation«  and  upon  the  exnerience  of  mainy 
years*  It  would  be  ih  the  recollection  of 
many  who  beard  him,  that  the,earljr  period 
of  bb  life  was  devoted  to  the  dnties  of  a 
military  profession  and  the  service  of  his 
coontiy.  Having  resigned  the  command 
of  his  brigade  to  that  excellent  officer 
general  O  Kara,  he  returned  home  and 
took  p03sessioq  of  those  estates  which« 
with  his  title>  descended  to  bis  inheritance. 
1)he  persons  whose  principles  had  ever 
been  consonant  to  his  own  were  then  in 
a4n»niftrajt,iqni  but  they,  remained  in  only 
^  mry  fhqrt  period^  and  upon  the  change 
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wbieb^  Minted  he  quitted  the  idea  of  any 
further  appointment, '  and  resoWed  on  a 
retirernent  to  ^the  management  of  his 
landed  property.  It  was  then  his  deter- 
mination  to  becqme  an  independent  mem- 
ber of  the  commqoity,  and  uniting  that 
dis|)08ition  with  a  stuoy  of  the  interests  of 
affricuhure^.he  endepivbured  to  form  that 
character  which  it  was  a,fways  the  pride 
^il  inoast  of  bis  subsequent  life  to  main- 
tain. ;Howe?ef^bq  (o^d'that  lus  estates 
h^  been j^reatly  neglected/ that  his  farm- 
hfiues  were  ,  g^^e  tq ,  decay,  ^and  his 
teneqts^were  \n  t  ,wp»c  s,itua|jqn  than 
thpsc  of  any  iif;igbbb)f rijf g  l;^idlord.  The 
l^qd^  poii^ith'standin^i  wa^  as  ^Bne  as  any 
which  could  W  ^nnd  in  the'  whole 
^quDtry*  and  only  reqq^ed  the  cire  of  cul- 
tivatiqn  ton^ake  its  prod  pee  equally  ad- 
Ta^ta^eoos^  }I^5  >QinediateJy,tiirned  his 
aiteiftidn  tqwaras ,  i^ ,  iqnprfTement,  and 
the  whore  qf  his  estate  t)ecanxe  ^ore  pro- 
fi|table.  1)ie.rept,.whi<;b  bad^heep  5t.  an 
icro,  was  raised  to  30s. ;  and  he  recillccted 
^at  ,coi^i4erable  quantities  of  bai-ley 
v^qre  pirodficed,  to  ^e  pfeat  ad?f\i^tage  of 
his  tenants^  I)b  toqkinto  his  own  hands 
a  co^iderable  portion  of  his  bark  and 
other .  grounds,  and  be  remarked  that  one 
yjear  .the .  produce  of  barley  from  f  few 
apres'was  prddigioiislv,  great,  being  op- 
wai-ds  of  100  sacks  from  eleven  acres. 
Afterwards  his  tenanU  were  never  in 
arrei^r>and  at  this  time  he  could  say  be 
had  not  a  sioale  tenant  whose  rent  was  in' 
arrear.  He  iboqght  every  encouragement 
ought  to  be  gif  en  to  agriculture  in  this 
country,  and  on  that  principle  he  con- 
sidered the  present  measure  extremely  ob- 
jectionable. He  belieyed  it  wiis  not  a 
party  question,  and  be  was  glad  that  the 
admmistration  did  not  consider  themselTes 
galled  upon  touse  their  political  influence ; 
because,  whenever  that  was  the  case,  it 
was  well  known  the  decision  might  be 
anticipated.  He  should  always  be  of  the 
same  opinion  as  to  the  impolicy  of  this 
measure ;  aind  he  entertained  this  senti- 
ment in  opposition  to  the  system  of  Mr. 
Pitt  In  France,  tlie  government  attempted 
to  lower  the  price  of  grain,  a  famine  was 
tte  result,  and  a  depreciation  of  the  as- 
signats  took  place  at  the  same  time ;  and 
be  would  remind  his  Majesty's  ministers 
that  a  similar  event  might  take  place  in 
this  country.  A  RUinea  was  not  now  to 
be  8,een,  for  it  really  happened  w^fi^biot 
that  he  wanted  two  guineas,  be;^'wante<i  ^^ 
some  substantial  ^old,  but  he  o^ul9  Toat  . 
obtain  a  single  guinea.     His  tqiaaau  paid  <  , 
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him  in  paper,  not  a  tenth  part  of  which 
was  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  bat  in  those 
of  country  banks;  and  indeed  he  grew  ap- 
preherisive  lest  they  shoald  become  invalid 
'  m  his  possession.— The  noble  earl  next 
adverted  to  ihe  Property  Tax,  as  collected 
from  landholders  like  himself,  and  from 
tenants  io  general ;  with  Respect  to  the 
latter,  he  was  sure  that  tax  was  very  im-. 
perfectly  collected  ;  and  if  ministers  would 
turn  their  attention  to  the  subject,  they 
inight,  he  was  confident,  increase  the  re- 
venue to  upward  of  two  or  three  miHions. 
UpcJn  the  whole,  he  was  satisfied  this  Bill 
would  be  injurious  to  the  interest  of  agri- 
culture, and  he  had  considered  it  his  duty 
to  express  these  sentiments  to  the  House. 

Earl  Batkuru  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  to  the  House,  the  principle  and 
nature  of  the  measure  now  under  their 
lordships'  consideration.  He  would  as 
briefly  as  possible  detail  the  regulations 
whieh  guided  the  principle  of  this  Bill, 
which  bore  a  relative  proportion  to  the 
price  of  sugar  and  the  price  of  com.  It 
was  not  fit,  their  lordships  would  perceive, 
that  the  price  upon  which  the  computa- 
tion was  founded  should  be  too  high,  por 
on  the  other  hand  should  it  be  at  too 
low  a  rate.  The  relative  proportion  was 
therefore  taken,  with  respect  to  barley,  at 
38*.  a  quarter  and  with  regard  to  sugar, 
at  70s,  9d.  It  would  be  found  that  the 
quantity  of  spirits  produced  from  each  of 
these  articles  wpuld  be  nearly  equal,  and 
if  their  lordships  would  attend  to  the  caU 
culation  with  respect  to  the  price  itself, 
upon  the  raw  article,  and  the  duty  to  be 
imposed,  thcv  would  distinctly-  observe 
the  price  of  the  spirit  to  the  distiller  would 
be  the  same  upon  each.  The  noble  earl 
proceeded  to  compute  the  prices  on  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  barley  ana  malt,  and  the 
duty  thereon,  together  with  the  price  and 
duty  on  a  quantity  of  sugar  proportioned 
to  produce  an  equal  quantity  of  spirit, 
whereby  it  appeared  thaitthe  price  to  the 
distiller  on  both  these  articles  would  be 
f2i.  old,  on  each  ^llop  of  spirit.  It  was 
thus  that  the  relative  proportion  became 
such  as  to  bring  sugar  into  the  market  upon 
iequal  terms  with  those  of  grain*.  In  re- 
spect to  Scotland^  there  was  a  difl^erence 
which  obliged  those  who  adjusted  the 
proportion  between  the  prices  and  quan- 
tity of  each  of  these  articles  to  adopt  some 
variation  i;a  the  cojmputation,  and  the  pro- 
'ion  concluded  upon  left  the  price  of  a 
'«f  spirit  from  one  ^s,  and  from  the 
^14.    Tht  result  of  this  difRsr- 


ence  between  England  and  Scolkind  was, 
that  an  advantage  accrued  to  the  last  men* 
tioned  part  of  the  kingdom.  Id  antici- 
pating the  objections  against  this  measure, 
there  was  one  which  he  did  not  conceive 
could  be  applied  to  the  principle  of  the  Biil, 
and  would  more  correctly  fall  under  theiir 
consideration  when  tbeHouse  sbonid  resol ve^ 
itself  into  a  committee.  The  objection  ho 
alluded  to  was  the  apprehension  of  sugar 
flailing  below  the  price  calculated  upon  as 
bearing  in  proportion  to  that  of  barley  and 
malt.  In  his  mind,  there  was  no  ground 
for  entertaining  this  apprehensitftf;  but 
eten  if  it  could  be  anticipated,  it  would 
only  suggest  the  propriety  of  proposing 
a  provisional  clause  in  tbe'Comfnittoe. 
With  respect  to  those  objections  which 
were  to  be  urged  against  the  principle,  he 
should  notice  that  of  its  being  unwise  to 
adopt  any  legislative  measure  upon  a  ftub« 
ject  which  ought  to  regulate  itself:  it  kaa 
said  the  present  BiH  went  to  create  a 
maximum,  which  must  at  all  times  have  a 
pernicious  tendency.  But  their  lordships 
would  consider  what  were  all  the  regula- 
tions which  the  legislature  at  different 
periods  hftd  thought  it  expedient  to  adopt, 
out  such  as  created  the  effecl  of  a  mors- 
mm.  'When  it  was  thought  proper  to 
grant  a  bounty  oh  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  because  the  corn  of  this 
country  bore  a  certain  high  price,  what 
was  thi9  but  to  prevent  our  home  proddce 
from  becoming  higher?  In  the  same 
manner  when  by  legislative  provision  the 
exportation  was  prevented;  was  it  not 
upon  the  same  principle  to  prevent  the 
high  price  of  corti  ?  The  object  of  the  noble 
lords  opposite  seemed  to  promote  a  mono* 
poly  amongst  the  growers  of  com,  and  to 
increase  its  high  price,  which  would  only 
have  the  effect  of  raising  the  rents.  He 
trusted  the  country  would  never  have  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  that  HoUse  at- 
tending  to  any  interests  of  their  own,  or 
of  seeing  them  guided  by  any  selfish  prin* 
ciples.   . 

The  Earl  of  i^6erdeoi  deprecated  the  BHt 
as  tending  materially  t6  injure  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  country,  and  by  tak* 
ing  away  a  part  of  the  market  to  reduce 
the  demand  for,  and  consequently  the 
growth  of  barley,  ^hich  oii  many  lands 
was  an  intermediate  step  toihe  cultivalioa 
of  wheat,  and  thus  reducing  our  supply  of  • 
Food  at  a  time  when  we  had  ebly  a  pi^eceri^ 
ous  dependence  for  a  supply  mm  the 
continent.  No  reason  bad  been  stated  for 
the  meaiNire,  there  was  not  at  praMU  9hj 
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plea  of  icarcity,  and  it  leemed  to  be  ooly 
brooght  forward  for  the  parpoie  oFgrant- 
iag  a  boon  to  certain  ioterHti. 

^he  Earl  of  Hmslyn  entered  at  tome 
length  into  detail,  for  the  purpose  of 
abewing  the  fallacy  of  the  calcalationa 
etated  by  earl  Bathurst,  particulariy^with 
respect  10  Scotland,  where  grain  would  be 
complettly  driven  oat  of  the  distillery 
market  firom  any  competition  with  sugar. 
He  contended  that  the  Bill  was  founded 
upon  a  most  erroneous  and  improvident 
policy,  and  that  the  pnly  effect  of  it  would 
be  to  cause  a  reduction  in  the  revenue  to 
the  amount  of  0tfO,0oO/. ;  that  was  to  say 
to  take  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public 
that  sum,  and  pot  it  into  the  pockets  of  the 
West*  India  planters. 

'/he  Earl  of  DamUy  was  of  opinion,  that 
no  injury  would  arise  to  'the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country  from  the  present 
measure.  It  was  proved  by  the  iticrease 
of  the  price  of  barley,  and  the  increased 
importation  of  that  article  during  former 
prohibitions  of  the  use  of  that  article  in 
the  distilleries,  that  no  injury  vri»  done  by 
them  to  the  agriculturist,  and  he  was  there- 
fore  disposed  to  support  the  present  Bill, 
conceiving  that  it  would  not  injure'  the 
farmer  at  home,  and  that  it  would  benefit 
our  colonies. 

The  Earl  of  Hordwjdfce  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  the  cultivation  of  barley,  as  an 
intervening  step,  on  a  great  portion  of  land, 
to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  most  essential  to  the  interests 
of  the  country,  th%t  the  market  for  barley 
should  not  be  lessened  by  taking  from  it 
the  demand  for  the  distilleries.  His  lord- 
ship moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  this  day  six  months. 

'I1ie  Earl  of  IVcUmoreiand  defended  the 
Bill,  and  contended  that  the  sugar  grower 
in  our  colonies  was  entitled  to  all  the 
assistance  we  could  render  him,  and  that 
the  barley  grower  here  would  not  be  in 
the  least  injured  by  the  effect  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  HMmd  urged,  that  the  object  of 
the  Bill  was  simply  this,  not  that  the  West- 
India  colonist  should  be  let  into  competi- 
tion with  the  grower  of  barley,  but  that 
when  barley  had  reached  a  price  to  let  in 
the  foreign  farmer,  that  then  the  West 
India  colonist  should  be  let  into  the  market 
for  the  diatilleries  instead  of  the  farmers  of 
-  France ;  and  surely  wh«in  the  enormous 
sam  we  had  paid  in  during  the  last  year  to 
oar  enemies  tor  our  com,  was  for  a  mo- 
ment considered,  it  most  be  deemed  an 
object  of  fOund  policy  to  give  that  advao- 
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tage  to  our  own  distressed  colonists  instead 
of  giving  it  to  the  farmers  of  France.  This 
was  the  grouhd  upon  which  the  Bill  was 
founded.  When  the  barley  here  had 
reached  SSs.  per  quarter,  it  was  known 
that  by  the  existing  laws  importation  was 
permitted,  and  the  foreign  farmer  was  Jet 
into  the  market.  Surely  then  it  was  not 
too  much  to  ask  for  our  own  West  India 
colonist  to  be  let  into  the  market  with 
sugar  for  the  distilleries  when  barley  had 
reached  the  price  of  SSs.  per  quarter. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdaie  contended  that 
this  argument  was  founded  in  a  Imllacy ; 
that  the  Act  was,  that  it  would  not  pay  the 
foreign  farmer  to  import  barley  here  at 
SSs. ;  that  he  could  not  do  it  under  50«. 
and  that  therefore  at  38#.  the  competition 
would  not  be  between  the  West  India  colo- 
nist and  the  foreign  farmer,  but  between 
the  sugar  grower  and  our  own  farmers. 
This  be  maintained  was  giving  an  undue 
advantage  to  the  sugar  grovirer,  to  the  great 
injury  of  our  own  agriculture  ;  and  that 
the  whole  scope  and  tendency  of  the  Bill 
was  evidently  td  increase  that  advantage 
to  the  sugar  grower. 

The^Earl  of  Liverpooi  admiued,  that  if 
the  contest  was  between  the  interests  of 
the  West  India  Colonisu  and  the  Agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  country,  that  the 
former  most  give  way  ;  but  here  there  watf 
no  such  question,  all  that  was  asked  was, 
to  let  in  the  West  India  Colonist  in  compe- 
tition with  the  foreign  farmer,  the  interests 
of  onr  own  farmer  being  completely  pro* 
vided  for.  It  was  shewn  that  neither  the 
growth  of  barley  nor  the  quantity  of  malt 
had, been  diminished  by  forntfer  prohibi- 
tion^ but  on  the  contrary,  that  they  had 
increased;  and  therefore,  there  was  no 
ground  for  supposing  t hat thejpresent  mea* 
sure  would  have  the  least  effect  ia  dimi* 
nishing  the  growth  of  barley. 

Lord  Grenvilic  urged,  that  from  the 
nature  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  a 
bounty  was  in  fact;  given  on  the  use 
of  sugar  in  the  distilleries  to  the  exclusion 
of  our  own  barley,  and  to  the  vital  injury  of 
tbe  real  interests  of  the  country,  by  lessen* 
ing  the  demand,  and  consequent ly  dimi- 
nishing the  supply  of  food  at  a  time  when 
it  was  more  than  ever  necessary  to  increase 
our  internal  resources.  Ae  could  not  coo* 
ceive  any  thing  more  injurious  than  thia 
intermeddling  species  of  policy,  interfering 
with  and  diverting  the  regular  course  of 
nature,  and  affecting  to  regulate  by  an 
imaeinary  rule  the  prices  of  articles  which 
ought  10  be  lefi  to  find  their  own  leteL  , 
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The  question  was  then  pat,  that  the 
worti  ".  bow''  stand  part  of  ^he  cpiestion,  on 
which  the  Hoase  dtvided. 

Conteati.w 36 

NotCententa «• 50 

Majority ^ — 20 

The  Bill  was  accordingly  Jost« 
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SotfTMW.ARK.  BaiDOE-BiLi^]  Mr«  Swmm 
ner  moved  the  third  ceftding'of  the  Kll 
for  ibuilding  a  bridge  near  the  Three 
Cranes  Wharf,  it  the  bottom  of  Queeo* 
street,  Chei^ide.  -  • 

Sir  W.  Oinfisi  opposed  the  Bill,  oo  the 
gcoMAii.  tha/t  these  are  already  three 
btidgea  eo  the  rivar.  neac  the  metropolis  ; 
that  the  cao&cfueoce  of  another  bridge  so 
near  that.of  London,  wenl4  afiiect  the  urn* 
▼igation  of  the  river  by  causing  too  great 
acorrent;  and  tbatin^poiat  ofnecesaity 
it  waa  Dpt  called  for  by>  the  public* 

Sir  C.  iVtcc  also  opposed  it. 

Bir  7;  Tmiwn  sapported  the  BilL  He 
did  not  think  thai  there  was  any  thin^ 
in  the  objections  of,  the  worthy  aldermen 
Who  had  preceded  ibim*  certainly  nothing 
to  ootweigh  the  one  fact  he  coold  stale  to 
the  House,  which  was,  that  Mn  Kennie,  a 
BiAn<Qf  the  first  eyperieqce»  and  authority 
in  hia  professioi^  after  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  Loiidon  Bridge,, had. declared  it 
fornially  as  his  opinion  that  London 
Bridge  after  one  hard,  fros^  might  not 
ki^ta  yfai;.  Aa  to  the  .  corporation  of 
London  not  being  treated  with  respect  by 
the  projectors  of  thia  BiU,  if  this  was  the 
case,  h^.wassoery  thatitvrasao;  but  still 
^e  QontendiE^,  that  sack  .conduct  on  the 
part  of  .thf  projectors  was  no  reason  why 
the  public  should  be  deprived  ef  the 
■sfAy  and  great  advantages  mauliing  from 

.  Jtfr*  Momyau  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
BilJ«  ,  He  delailed  the.  many,  and  various 
dilticolties,  amoaotiog  to  posUife  obstroc- 
tion^  expecten^ped  every  hour  of  the  day 
in  passiog  over.  London4Midga-  TIte 
presstnre  of  aUjocta.of  vehicles  incessantly 
pairing  apd  rep?iaipg»  kept  the  bridge  in 
4Uch  a  state,  thatit  was  alwaya  needing  re- 
pair,.and  of  course  in  maoy  pacuof  it 
not  passable.  He  had  frequently,  on  his 
way  to  Sydenham,  been  delayed,  a  longer 
time  (bis  carriagj^  following  ia  the  line  of 
carriages]  .in  goini|^tha  half  mile  leading 
to  anritover  the  bridge*  than  in  riding. the 
seven  remaining  nules««-*Anhon.  baronet 
had.  said,  that  tbare  were  already  three 
bridge*  ovar  the  river  Thamat:  Paris,  • 
city  not  to  be  compared  withthit,  in  poaot 
of  trade,  estent,  fsopolalion,  or  opulence, 
had  yet , not  less,  than  .nine  bridgee  over 
the  Seine*    The£h»«tc.  werein  \ 
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oftheopNiiob  ^Mr^Renne^andif ibtt 
opinioa  ihaald  becoofinned :  if  any  acei** 
dent  should  happen  to*  LoiMlon-«bindgev  he 
asked,  in  what  a  skuatioa  wottM  the  iiiha«* 
bitanu  then  find  ihenvelves^  if  no  pnovK 
•ioQ  similai'  to  the  one  now  pvopesed- 
•boold  have  been  fwevioosljr  determined 
on  ?  He  wished  also«  to/imprcse  upon-  the 
Hoose,  that  the  iron  bridge  intended  Ifr 
be  built  wonUI.not.be  leas  an  object  of  con'> 
▼einenee  thanembellishnient. 

Mr.  Summtr  observed^  th«b  tb«BtU,«a 
had  been  proved  before  the  Comnittee, 
was  highljr  oeeesMiy,  on*  the*  ground 
stated  by  thai  genileoien  wha  had  pre« 
ceded  him  ;  that  in^  order-  toAhew  ita  ne** 
cessity^  e? idence.  waa  called  from>anKmg 
the  servants  of  the  corporation^  the  city 
of  London,  who  stated^  thit  so  *greatrhaa 
been  the  pressure  «f  business,  and  so  narw 
row  the  passes,  thatatoppagea  Qf-oarriagea 
ef  all  sorts  ha¥e<oocii|-red  for-the  space  of 
three  or  fonr  hours. 

Tbe  Bill  was  thea  leada  thinl  time^and 


ExcmauBB  Biaia..]  .  The*  Honse  hav* 
ingreeolired-  itself  .into  ^a  Connnttee'of 
Ways  and  Mehns^     i 

TW  Olaacetfer^Av  Rtdhequat  rase/ and 
ebsereed/  that  having'  some  timo'  age 
stated  bis  reasona  forfonding  Jd^miiBona 
of  Bxoheqoer  Brlls^  and  of  ihat  snn»4|Mt 
mare  tban  7,800iOOft/i*  hating;  beenvsob* 
scribed  for,  he  hnd,  mrfditheiante  efitha 
idea  which  he  then  entertained  and  staled 
to  the  Hoose,  ihbaght'ii  his  d*ty  to  enter 
into  a  oqntract  fdr  sopplgwaig*  ihe  defi» 
cieney  upon  thetermawfaiehM/then  pre* 
posecC  Mnely,  to*  fund  the»  Urindft  iivthefi* 
per- cent,  stock*  Itwnsd^sicafaiatthatithe 
gentlemen  who  had  then  subscribed  shdnld 
botve  the  sanle'adTantaga.  withafaeriiMirnt 
sabscribera*    He  therefore  ^  proposed  to 

K'  pie  to  those  gentlemen*  tM  option  of 
rrag  for  every  7e/.subeciibed,  7S/.  lies, 
in  the  5  per  cents,  and  aisofer  preotpt 
payment^  4  per  cent/  disceiteit. '  The  per- 
manent chai^  to  the  pnbliciwoald 'fae  the 
sanwan  both  cases ;  .wd  ttfwattld be  aecsi, 
that  be  bad  not  gifve»iaora*advantage  to 
the  new  sabscribeni  than  bet  had  given  Ae 
the  aid,  for  it  waa  but  e<tlH«ablB  that  both 
sbonJd  'be  on  «. par*  Inbreafcing  the  loan 
therefore,  no  iojory  wonldi  arise  to  the 
fmbKc  intenst^  thooghv  previous  to  that 
ttase,  an  ideai had  prevailed)  that.gteat 
dbadvaatage  wonkl»accme,AiKiithht  atoohs 
woidd  be  depMs^/  Stocks*  hoinever, 
sMtead<rf  ieeting  a«^veatd^pihauhn«  had 


sidce  pragre^iltelv  impreted ;  andjWidei: 
the  idea  then  held* out,  he. judged  it  pro-^ 
per 'to  propose  the  same  terms  as  kad 
been  ortginaUy  proposed.  Having  s» 
done,. and  this  day  beiog  tbe  last  for  re* 
.ceiving  tbe  proposals  in  answer,  and  for 
closing,  he  had  to  state,  that  tbe  gentle* 
men  on  the  list  who  had  offered,  had 
closed  Wiih<  them.  The  amount  to  be 
funded  inorder  to  make  up  the  deficiency, 
was  4,961  lOOuA  leaving  a  fraction  of - 
somewhatabout  60,000^  of  the  12,000,Q00/, 
At  three/o'clock  on  that  day»  the  gentle-^ 
nwn  had  closed,  taking  the  sum  of 
4,700,000/.  ..npon  the  proposed  t|irms« 
whieh  the  Committee  would  see  left  a^out 
200*000f*  unsubscribed  for;  but  that  sum 
Messrs.  Baring  and  Angerstein  had  agreed 
to  t^ke.  The  right  bon.  g^njt.  then  i^oved. 
«  That  a  sun^  not  exceeding  4,981,poa/. 
be  raisod  by 'Loan  on  Annuities,"  kc. 
which  Aesoltttion  was  agoeed  to. 

RsreaT  or  thb  Bvluon  Committsb— ^ 
Me.  HoKKEa's  Resolutions*]  The.  oi> 
der  of  the  day  being  read,  for  the  House 
te  resolve  itaaif  into  a  Cenunit^e  of.  t|i^ 
whole-  Hodhsvj  to- consider  of  the  Seport 
whichi  in  the  Itat  session  of  Parliamant, 
was  nuidetfrom  the  Select  Committee  ap^i 
pointfld'  to'en^ire  into  the  cau^e  of  the 
nifl^iyriedi  of  BaHion,  and  t^  take  into 
(H^i^etatite -the  state  of  tbe  circulating 
«Badia«i,.and  'Of  the  exchanges  between 
OreatfBritain  and  foreign  parts ;  Ocderedy 
hi  ^iThai  the: said  Beport  be  referred  to 
tbeCemmJlteev  ^  That, the  Report  from 
tim  Committee  of  Secrecy,  appointed  to 
theix>rds'to  iaN|inve  iat<K  the  causes  which 
prodaced  t|ieiOrder<ef  Council  of  the.26tl| 
day  of  Fahruary  1797,  for  restraining  tbe 
Bank-rfrom  the  issue  of  specie  (and  which 
Report  wae 'Communicated  to  this  House 
ttp«n4he0d<dayof  May  1797)  be  referred 
te  .the  Committee!  5.  That  the  Report 
whieh/ open  the  iSth-diqf  of  June  )804| 
ntas*m^  from  the  Committee  'appointed 
to  «n<[ui4erinto  the  $tate  of  Ireland^  as  to 
ita  circniatinip  paper,  its.  •specie  and  ci^r- 
rent  coiv/  and  the- exchange  between  that 
part  of  the<  United  Kingdoo^  and  Gre^t 
Britain;  together  with  the  Minutes  of 
Eividfcpcev  asid  the  Af^ndix  thereto, 
which  were  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
said  CommilleeM  upon  the  4th  and  10th 
days  of  May  1S04,  and  upon  the  said  1 3  th 
day  of  Jun««  be:jeferred  to  the  Commit* 
tee.  4.  That' the  .several  Accounts  and 
Bapem  which  have  been*  presented  ta  the 
Heme,  lit.  IhitaeiiiottrofiAurhament  relet* 
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ing  to  Money,  Ballion,  ami  Exchanges  be 
referred  to  the  Commitlf  e." 

The  Home  having  accordingly  resolred 
Itself  into  the  said  CooiBiittee^  Mr.  lioah- 
ington'in  the  chair* 

.  Mr.  Jlomtr  roaeaod  spoke  to  the  fol- 
lonring  effect : 

Mr.  Loshington ;  Before  I  enter  into 
any  detailed  explanation  of  the  sobject  to 
^bich  I  propose  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Cominitiee,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  ap- 
prise the  Comjnittee  thos  early  in  the  dia- 
CQssion^  that  it  is  my  intention  to  separate 
the  last  of  the  Resolutions  which  I  have 
already  snbiniiied  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  and  which  it  is  my  intention  to 
callopon  the  Committee  to  agree  to,  from, 
those  Which  precede  it ;  becaose  the  pr^ 
ceding  Resolutions  embrace  and  embody 
what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  causes  and 
effecu  of  the  scarcity  of  bullion  ;  where- 
as the  last  poinu  out  the  remedy  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  best  adapted  to  correct 
the  evil,  aiod  in  which  I  mean  to  call  upon 
the  Committee  to  concur.    I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  take  this  conne*   becaose  a 
great  variety  of  opinions  prevail  upon  the 
subject,  and  many  ffentlemen  who  ap- 
prove of  the  principm  and  opinions  ex- 
ptessed  in  the  first  series  of  Resolutions, 
may  not  coincide  with  me  as  to  the  propri- 
•ty  of  the  last.    I  consider  it,  therefore,  of 
considerable  importance,  to  keep  the  two 
questions  as  distinct  as  possible  ;  and  with 
this  determination^  I  intend  to  state  fully 
the  view  which  I  take  of  the  subject  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  to  propose   the 
whole  of  the  Resolntions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last^  which  I  mean  to  move 
distinctly.    Having  premised  thosmuch^ 
I  shall  now  proceed  t6  the  consideration 
of  this  important  subject  in  all  its.  bear- 
iiopt  giving  to  it  all  that  attention,  and 
stating   all   those   circumstances  which 
pressed  upon  my  mind  so  strohgly,  as  to 
induce  me  to  propose  such  Resolutions  as 
appear  to  me  just  and  proper  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  House.    I  am  aware  that  the 
sobject  is  one  to  which  many  other  gen- 
tlemen are  more  competent  than  myself; 
that  it  has  in  fact  been  much  better  and 
more  ably  examined  by  them ;  but,  how- 
ever, havmg  conceived  it  my  duty  to  give 
the  subject  much  and  serious  attention, 
I  come  prepared  to  this  discussion  with 
my  general  view  of  it,  which  for  the  con- 
▼enience  of  the  House,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  compress  within  as  narrow  limits  as 
possible.   }a  so  doings  I  am  aihddi  how* 


ever,  that  I  sliail  be  obliged  to  trespast 
longer  on  the  patience  ol  the  Committee 
than  Ishoold  wish  to  do. 

Among  the  Yarions  opinions  and  dis- 
cussions agitated  on  this  and  similar  sub- 
jects out  of  Parliament,  many,  as  might 
be  expected,  go  into  the  most  violent  ex- 
tremes. Some  are  hardy  enoogjb  to  affirm, 
that  our  paper  currency  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient for  all  our  necessities,  and  that  onr 
financial  interests  would  be  much  im« 
proved  by  an  entire  substitution  of  paper 
for  the  precious  metals.  According  to 
this  creed,  the  greatest  of  all  modem  dis« 
coveries  in  the  improvements  of  com- 
merce, is  the  exclusive  substitution  of  a 
paper  currency  founded,  not  upon  the 
basis  of  the  precious  metab,  hot  on  the 
basis  of  confidence  alone.  Others,  blind 
to  the  benefits  of  this  proposal,  blind  to 
experience,  blind  to  the  great  iulvantages 
of  a  well  regnlated  paper  currency,  pro- 
pose our  revertin|^  to  ancient  systems. 
Others,  again,  and  in  my  opinidn  the  best 
class,  venture  to  recommend,  that  we 
should  have  as  extended  a  paper  currency 
as  is  consistent  with  the  staoility  ef  the 
circulating  medium,  and  that  this  cni^ 
rency  should  have  for  iu  basis  the  pre* 
cious  metals.  It  is  ray  wish,  and  I  dearre 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  iic^t  to  pro- 
ceed to  either  extreme ;  my  object  is  to 
impress  the  Committee  with  the  propriety 
of  rerertini^  to  the  doctrines  and  opiniona 
of  the  ablest  and  most  practical  statesmen 
of  this  country  previous  to  the  period  of 
the  Bank  RMtriction.  The  pnncipleof 
those  doctrines  was,  that  the  tirculatioo 
of  paper  was  in  itself  beneficial,  and  suffi- 
ciently guarded  a^nst  possible  excess 
by  iu  constant  liability  of  conversion  into 
gold. 

And  here  I  must  observe,  that  I  do  not 
by  any  means  concur  in  another  opinion 
which  has  gone  abroad  upon  this  subject-^ 
an  opinion  erroneous  enough,  but  which 
opinion  is  entertained  by  many  persons, 
namely,  that  the  only  remedy  n>r  the  ex- 
isting evil  is  not  to  limit  the  paper  issues, 
but  to  do  them  away  altogether.  There 
are  persons,  too,  who  entertain  a  jealousy 
and  suspicion  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as 
an  institution.— (hear !  hear!)  Whoever 
feels  a  proper  respect  for  his  country,  can 
never  agree  with  tnose  who  hold  such  doc- 
trines ;  for  the  origin  of  that  institution  waa  ^ 
highly  praise-wonhy,  connected  as  it  then 
was,  with  the  liberties  of  the  country.  It 
is  impossible  that  eveiy  effi>rt  to  preserve 
and  uphold  the  just  credit  of  the  Bank  of 
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Eqglalld  should  not  be  made  by  thote  who 
consider  tbe  advantages  of  which' it  has 
been  prodactive  to  the  coontiy— who  cob- 
aider  the  ttsefol  and  splendid  efforts  made 
by  iu  founder — efforts^  whichentitled  him 
npt  only  to  the- praise  of  restoring  the 
liberties  of  this^coontry,  bat^  in  a  great 
degree,  of  Europe  itself.  No  man  who 
has  e?er  attended  to  tbe  distresses  which, 
in  varioQs  periods  of  our  history,  war  has 
produced,  can  doobt  for  a  moment  that 
from  the  Bank  of  England  not  only  the 
government,  bat  the  commercial  credit  of 
the  country  have  received  the  most  import 
tant  assistance. — ^It  is  to  that  assistance 
alone,  so  beneficially  rendered  onsomany 
trying  occasions,  that  in  the  prospect  of 
similar  exertions  and  effi>rts  on  tbe  conti* 
nent,  we  can  look  for  support.  The  inte* 
resu  of  the  Bank  of  England,  therefore, 
form  a  ^at  and  integral  part  of  the  pub- 
lic credit  of  the  state.  In  saying  thus 
much,  I  wish  to  guard  against  the  pMMsi- 
bility  of  mistake  in  any  opinions  which  1 
may  utter  as  to  the  view,  wnich  I  entertain 
nponthe  subject,  and  the  meansof  remedy- 
ing the  evil,  whieh  is  pretty  generally 
admitted,  Tlie  only  means  which  can  be 
effiBCtoally  retorted  to  are  to  restore  things 
to  what  they  were  previous  to  the  year 
1707,  when  the  restriction  was  first  laid 
ypoa  the  Bank  payments.  Upon  this 
point  of  the  case  however  I  must  declare» 
that  mygp'eat  and  ultimate  object  is  to 
restore,  with  as  much  care  and  circum- 
spection as  may  be  fairly  claimed  by  par^ 
tial  and  particuimr  interests,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  as  much  promptitude  as 
still  more  urgent  considerations  must  dic- 
tate, the  circulating  medium  to  its  original 
state*«-a  state  attested,  and  proved  by  a 
long  experience  to  be  npt  less  favourable 
to  private  than  propitious  to  public  pros- 
perity^^a  state,  every  departure  from 
which  must  be  injurious  to  public  credit 
and  national  interests  in  the  full  propor- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried. 

But  here  I  am  called  upon  to  notice  a 
prejudice  which  has  been  strongly  excited 
against  me  and  those  who  coincide  with 
me  in  opinion  on  this  subject ;  a  prejudice 
that  represents  us  as  mere  theorists,  and  as 
setting  up  our  theory  against  the  conclu- 
Mpns  of  practice  and  experience.  With 
respect  to  the  theory  which  I  mean  to  incul- 
cate* I  have  to  observe,  that  it  is  the  theory 
of  those  persons  who  in  the  best  of  times 
founded  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  if  it 
be  a  theory  to  believe  what  will  prove 
n  practical  good,  if  adopted,  it  is  on^  built 
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upon  tk  solid  ba^^  a  metallic  foundation^ 
In  this  opinion  I  am  not  singular ;  for  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knoWing,  that  I 
am  subsciibing  to  the  doctrines  held  by 
most  of  the  practical  statesmen  of  which 
this  country  has  boasted ;  who  had  given 
to  them  previous  to  their  adoption  all  tbe 
consideration  and  weight  necessary  to  a' 
right  conclusion.  They  took  the  opinions 
of  the  best  informed  practical  merchants 
and  bankers,  and  of  those  most  competent 
to  give  upon  such  a  subject  useful  informa- 
tion: and  the  mioistersofthatday  mosthave 
had  but  an, imperfect  notion  of  what  was 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  state  if 
they  had  neglected  so  to  do.  The  most 
important,  essential,  and  indispensable 
information  is  to  be  derived  fromall  classes 
of  practical  men  enga^^ed  in  commercial 
pursuits.  If,  therefore,  it  shall  be  charged 
against  me  thst  I  entered  into  the  consi- 
deration of  the  subject  with  opinions  pre* 
oonceived,'to  that  charge  I  was  liable ;  and 
indeed  I  believe  every  member  of  the 
Bullion  Committee  mignt  be  charged  with 
eqnal justiceupon  thesame score.  But,wiih' 
out  considering  whether  it  be  possible  to 
commence,  any  such  enquiry  free  from  any 
such  preconceived  opinions,  I  shall  venture 
to  say,  not  only  for  myself  but  for  the  rest 
of  the  Committee,  that  no  investigation 
over  was  begun  with  afirmer  determination 
to  make  the  most  ample,  accurate,  and 
impartial  scrutiny  into  the  subject,  and  to 
suspend  judgment  till  that  scrutiny  was 
accomplished.  (Hear!  hear!)  Themimea 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  are  a 
sufficient  security  perhaps  for  this,  and 
render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  repel  any 
accusations  on  that  score; 

With  respect  to  the  Resolutions  of  my 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Vansittart),  it 
wpuld  have  been  a  great  convenience  to 
me,  if  I  could  have  guessed,  which  of  tho 
Resolutions  I  have  proposed  are  to  be  con«. . 
troverted ;  but  that  I  cannot  even  guess« 
The  last  of  my  right  hon.  friend^s  Resolu* 
tions  gives  me  all  I  can  wish  ;,  for  it  ad« 
mits,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  removd 
the  restrictions,  with  this  qualification 
however,  '•  but  not  prior  to  the  term  of  six 
months  afier  conclusion  of  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace.''  I  was  fuUjr  prepared 
for  hearing  doctrines  in  opposition  to  What 
{  should  state ;  which  doctrines  have  up 
to  the  present  day  been  doubted.  To  shew 
the  liiUacy  of  such  doctrines*  I  shall  en* 
deiivonr  to  satisfy  the  Committee,  that  the 
causes  of  the  high  price  of  bullion  are  nol 
attributable  to  tbe  jonfavoBrablo  Mtt  «f 
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the  Exchanges,  when  the  house  delegated 
to  the  CoAimitfee  up  stairs  fiiH  powers  to 
inquire  into  the  Causes  which  ted  to  the 
high  price  of  gok)  bullion,  and  this  great 
excess  in  the  market  price  over  that 
which  is  settled  by  the  standard  of  the 
realm.  Since  that  inquiry,  the  evil  com- 
plained of  has  greatly  increased.  The 
standard  price  of  gold  is  3/.  17<.  \0d,  ; 
last  summer  it  was  as  high  as  4/.  105.  ; 
this  year  as  high  as. 4/.  lU.;  and  in 
some  tables  it  has  been  quoted  as  high 
as  4/.I85. ;  buk  on  comparing  these 
with  other  tables,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  average  is  4/.  14«.  being  an  excess  in 
the  market  price  of  20  per.  cent  above 
the  price  settled  at  the  mint  This  high 
price  of  gold  in  the  market,  is  most  evi* 
tfently  a  departure  from  the  standard  va- 
lue of  the  coin  of  the  realm.  The  lawful 
currency  of  the  realm  being  coined  gold 
and  silver,  all  issves  of  paper  money  are 
of  course  nothing  more  than  stipulations 
to  pay  in  the  lawful  coin  of  the  realm, 
just  so  'moeh,  as  the  issueaof  paper  bear  on 
the  face  of  them  a  promise  to  pay.  This 
being  tfie  case,  the  bank-note  of  one- 
pouid,  most  be  taken  altogether  as  a  atifHi- 
latioQ,  or  agreement  to  pay  on  demand 
twenty-shillings  of  lawful  coined  money 
of  the  r^akn.  Now,  ns  bank  notes  of  that 
value  purport  to  represent  goU  and  silver, 
and  as  the  real  valpe  of  a  note  of  that  dis- 
cription  estimated  from  the  high  price  of  tito 
gold  bnllion  above  the  price  settled  b^  the 
iniat,  U  of  course  deprecioted  in  value,  the 
real^mmBtity  of  precious  metal  which  it  will 
pnrcpase  is  15«.  lOii,  and  it  is  bo  longer 
iherePore,  a  qoaatity  of  gold  and  silver  to 
the  value  of  twen^  ahiliinga.  I  am  pre« 
mred  broadly  to  state  and  argao»  that  it  has 
ievioMd  from  its  original  value  to  that 
OKtent  I  do  not  eotpect  that  it  will  be 
€oatrov«rted  in  this  House,  when  I  assume 
it  as  fact,  that  the  le^t  auodard  of  the 
realm  is  of  great  political  importmiee  to 
Ibe  interests  of  the  country ;  tliat  cannot 
bedenled»  No  doubt,  there  have  been 
periodB  in  oar  history  when  many  of  oor 
sovereigns  imitated  Uie  condact  of  ail>i« 
Irary  moaarchs  ;  and  to  support  fbreign 
wars,  have  debased  the  valoe  of  the  coin 
of  the  realm.  Parliament,  ko«rever,  has 
OAall  sach  occainons  very  wisely  judged 
il  eapedioBt  to  urge  them  to  restore 
h'lo  its  lawful  valoe,  and  it  has  been  uni- 
fbrnly  so  -  restored  ahortly  afterwards. 
The  last  operattOD-of  this  icind  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  qaeeo,  Elisabeth;  since 
ihea  <»  aiandaid  tm  ^baca  aslablidMd 


both  with  respect  to  the  fineness  and  the 
weight  of  the  metal,  which  standard  has 
hitli^rto  remained  unaltered.  All  the  sta- 
lutes  upon  the  subject  invariably  provide, 
that  no  legal  tender  in  payment  shall  be 
made  except  in  the  current  coin  with  -re- 
ference to  the  standard ;  and  by  the  14th 
of  the  king  ilo  tender  in  silver  of  a  sum 
above  25/.  shall  be  good,  unless  reference 
to  the  standard  as  fixed  at  the  mint  shall 
be  made.  This  h  the  law  upon  the  sub* 
jeot,  law  so  invariable,  that  there  bad  never 
been  the  smallest  question  as  to  the  point, 
up  to  the  time  when  the  restriction  on  the 
bank  took  place  in  1797.  Very  different 
doctrines  have  indeed  been  broached  since 
that  period,  wlxieh,  howeter  I  have  no 
doubt  the  House  will  consider  as  extranr*' 
dinary  and  fallacious,  as  they  are  unfounded 
either  in^foct  or  reason.  If  we  look  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  to  the  king's  procla- 
mations, or  to  the  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment, on  the  subject  of  ibe  lawful  money 
or  coin  of  this  country,  we  shall  6nd  that 
one  opinion  only  had  prevailed  on  this 
very  important  point  From,  the  early  pe* 
riod  in  which  it  had  first  been  taken  into 
eoiisideration,  the  greatest  care  and  an3C>- 
iaty  has  uniformly  been  shewn  to  prevent 
any  alteration  in  its  vaKie,  either  as  to 
weiffbt,  standard,  or  fineness  :  but  •par- 
ticularly to  prevent  the  ^smallest  dirnnyt- 
.tion  in  any  of  these  points. 

With  respect  to  what  has  h&tn  -Ae  in- 
variable policy  of  ourancestors  upon  this 
point,  I  believe,  no  diflereoce  of  optnioii 
can  exist  I  come  now  tberefiMre  to  4 
more  recent  authority.  In  the*  last  regn^ 
lation  made  on  this  sabject,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  r^ign  of  George  I,  there  is  ui 
the  Jdamab  a  Resolution  of  the  Hoowv 
that  they  wouici  not  alter  the  alaodard 
value  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  to  add  lo  ilt 
weight  and  importance,  this  Sesolutioa 
wan  seat  op  to  the  other  House  for  theit 
concurrence,  to  which  the  L4Mda  imawdft^ 
ately  agreed ;  and  it  tbut  became  a  RaaiH- 
tution  of  both  Houses  of  PariiameQ^  that 
th^y  would  not  alter  the  goM  or  illrer 
coin  of  the  kingdom,  eith^  in  weigitt, 
•tandard,  or  fineness.  After  such  peculiar 
cture  and  atleation  had  been  then  paid  to 
the  itandaid  ▼afae  of  tlie  coiiii  in  botk 
these  precious  metals^  net  only 'by  Ika 
greateit  alaleamen,  but  bv  the  parlianMBt 
of  that  time,  as  well  as  in  all  aniacedent  pe» 
riods,  whenever  the  sabject  waa  adveited 
to,  is  it  Dot  teiy  extraordinary  that  weahaH 
now  be  told  that  there  is  no  such  thing  aa 
a  itaadmrd'    that  it  isa  tnera  citatora  of 
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the  fiuicy«  anriinaginary  plianloiii»  thai  has 
no  «xiflleoce-^at  that  it  has  crept  into 
the  mihdf  and  yocabttlarie«  of  men«  who 
have  lately  torned  their  thooghu  to 
the  fobiiectf  and  had  no  bosioess  to  remain 
there  any  longer;  soch  is  the  doctrine 
which  has  been  lately  resorted  tOj  by 
maoy  of  the  ingenious  theorists,  who  have 
indulged  themaelves,  by  writing  and  pub- 
lishing pamphlets.  Cor  the  instruction  of 
that  House*  and  of  the  public,  since  the 
Committee  made  a  Report  on  the  high 
price  of  bullion.  It  was  at  first  said,  that 
no  depreciation  in  the  paper  currency  of 
the  country  has  taken  place,  but  that 
pound  was  found  to  be  untenable ;  and 
those  ingenious  gentlemen  have  at  last 
boldly  advanced  this  very  extraordinary 
«nd  monstrous  doctrine,  that  the  conduct 
of  all  practical  men  goes  to  sh^w^  that  this 
is  ideal,  and  that  they  have  all  concurred 
.  in  opinion  that  there  has  never  been  any 
such  thing  as  a  standard,  either  as  to  law, 
yveight,  or  fineness,  'ilie  first  gentleman 
who  published  his  thoughts  upon  the  sab- 
jecW  di^  not,  indeed,  bring  this  doctrine 
forward  till  the  second  edition  of  his  work, 
and  he  then  introduced  it  wiih  a  dearterity 
and  delicacy  peculiar  to  himself^  and 
which  certainly  did  no  small  credit  to  his 
abilities,  so  far  as  a  change  of  argument 
went  from  one  broad  position,  to  its  direct 
converse.  This  gentlemfp  who  is  cer«> 
tainly  a  man  pf  eminent  talents,  was  at 
first  greatly  puzzled ;  boi  at  last  he  found 
out  wh^t  was  meant  by  standard,  and  hit 
upon  this  "  that  a  unit  must  be  found,  to 
make  it^  that  the  interest  of  %%L  6f.  8dL 
three  per  cents,  being  U.  was  that  uni^ 
and  that  interest,  of  course,  being  paid  in 
a^Bank  note,  it  was  money  of  account." 
This  is  a  deduction  which  goes  far  beyond 
the  ideas  even  of  any  Aristotelian  theorists 
I  have  ever  heard  or  read  of,  and  in  my 
mind  appears  to  be  no  standard  at  all. 
How  money  of  account  can  be  called  or 
taken  to  be  a  standard,  a  measure  of  ^cir- 
cnlating  medium,  of  a  commercial  coon- 
try,  which  has  in  all  times  before  been 
founded  on  the  precious  metals  as  its  basi^ 
I  can  by  no  ooeans  account  for.  This 
speculative  standard  was  followed  by 
another  still  more  remarkable,  emanating 
not  from  a  theorist,  but  a  practical  man ; 
and  this  gjsntleman  has  qalled  in,  to  aid 
in  his  fanciful  work,  all  the  ingenuity  and 
me^pkysical  reaaoning,  he  could  muster, 
to  conviiice  the  public  that  a  Bank  note,  is 
abstract  cnrrencv.  Another  author,  how- 
f far*  \m  hnM^bad  a  dnctfipa  still  n^ore 
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remarkable;  for  he  say^  that'' standard 
is  neither  gold  nor  silver,  but  something 
set  up  in  the  ims^ination  to  be  regulated 
by  public  opinion." 

From  these  abstract  and  curious  opi- 
nions I  shall  appeal  to  the^law  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  \  hope  we  shairhear  from  some 
of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  who  are 
taking  notes,  all  these  wild  theories  dis* 
claimed ;  and  that  they  will  not  advert  to 
any  standard  but  thai  recognised  by  the 
law.  These  theorists  gave  an  important 
admission  of  the  fac^  that  a  departure  has 
taken  place  fi*om  the  standard  value.  Be- 
fore 1  leave  this  part  of  the  lubject,  I  shaU 
refer  to  the  third  resolution  of  my  right 
-hon.  friend,  premising,  that  my  resolutionp 
suted,  «'ThAt  the  actual  valoe  of  a  ]/. 
note  is  less  than  the  nominal  value."  In 
answer  to  that  proposition,  for  it  must  be 
taken  as  an  answer,  my  right  hon.  friend 
has  said» ''  That  basJc  nptes  are  held  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm, 
in  all  pecuniary  transactions  to  which  such 
coin  is  legally  applicable."  In  the 
amendments  made  to  these  resolutions,  it 
is  stated, ''  That  promissory  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Bngland  are  held,  in  public  estima- 
tion, and  generally  accepted."  In  the  re- 
solution thus  propoiedi  hb  right  hon.  friend 
has  not  denied  the  statement  set  forth 
by  me^  namely,  that  the  value  of  a  one 
pound  note  is  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  I 
am  prepared  wholly  to  deny  the  a^^e^tion 
of  my  right  hon.  friend,  that  bank  notes 
aie  held  in  public  estimation  equivalent  to 
coin ;  for  I  most  contend,  that  public  es- 
timation is  quite  the  other  way  ;  and  were 
it  not  for  a  notion  of  law,  which  most  peoh 

&le  have  got  ia  their  heads,  there  would 
e  found  in  every  market  in  the  country, 
in  every  shop  almost,  a  distinct  price 
would  be  esublished  in  estimation  for  the 
Bank  ofEnglandnoteand  specie.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  king's  coin  has  totally  dis- 
appeared, and  that  there  is  no  money  but 
that  of  the  Bank. 

With  respect  to  the  word  coin,  what  is 
it  \  Does  it  make  any  difierence  as  to  the 
standard  ?  The  coin  is  the  King's  assurance 
to  his  subjects  that  their  property  shall  be 
protected ;  that  the '  coin  shall  be  of  that 
fineness  and  weight  necessary  to' give  to 
all  in  their  dealings  an  equal  security  and 
an  equal  participation  of  justice.  To  say, 
then,  that  bank  notes  are  held  in  public 
estimation  equivalent  to  coin,  is  to  evade 
altogether  the  arf  i^tnent.  The  question 
is  one  wholly  of  fact.  Is  the  Bank  of 
EnglaiMl  aqU  W9rtb  what  it  purporu  to 
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points  .--^fint  it  is  said  that  goM  hM  ex* 
perienced  an  actual  rise  in  its  real  valoe 
from  a  positive  scarcity,  and  secondly  it  iif 
stated  that  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
Exchequer  has  caused  a  local  rise  in  its 
price^t  home.  The  first  of  these  positions 
implies  that  the  demand  for  gold  has 
greatly  increased  on  the  contineqt;  the 
second  has  no  found  atian  whatever  in  fac^ 
and  is  in  my  opinion  a  complete  fallacy. 
The  monev  value  of  gold  cannot  rise  in  this 
country.  Its  real  price  is  unquestionably 
subject  to  ail.  the  variations  arising  from 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  amount 
of  the  supply :  .  but  its  standard  vahie  as 
a  measure  uf  exchange  cannot  possibly 
fluctuate  under  any  change  of  circum* 
stances.  In  Afirica,  and  many  parts  of 
the  East,  salt  is  the  common  measure  of 
value.  It  is  quite  obvious,  that  salt  is  an 
article,  the  real  price  of  which  must  often 
vary :  but  when  it  is  used  as  a  common  * 
measure  of  value  it  is  as  immutable  as 
-any  other  article;  and  the  apparent  va- 
riaVions  in  it  as  a  standard  are -in  hd 
variations  in  the  prices  of  other  commo- 
dities estimated  by  that  common  measure. 
In  like'  manner  in  those  countries  where 
silver  is  the  standard,  the  money  price  of 
silver  can  never  vary: — and,  in  Gre^t 
Britain,  jvhere  gold  constitutes  the  stand- 
ard, it  is  impossible  that  any  change  can 
be  produced  in  its  value  as  a  measure  of 
exchange.  The  only  effect,  therefore^ 
which  can  take  place,  by  any  diminution 
of  the  circulating  medium  in  sny  country, 
must  be  to  make  all  commodities  cheap, 
and  I  will  put  it  to  the  Committee  whether 
by  the  disappearance  of  specie,  any  such 
effect  has  been  produced  inihis  country. 

But  let  Os  look. to  those  pieriods,  when 
an  unusual  demand  for  coin  r^uced  the 
quantity  in  circulation,  and  decide  from 
what  happened  then,  whether  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  amount  in  circulation  or  an 
occasional  demand  for  coin  had  the  effect 
of  raising  ihe  money  price  of  goki.  In 
1795  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  gold 
arising  from  the  large  sums  which  were 
necessary  to  be  paid  in  that  period  of 
scarcity  Vor  foreign  gr&in.  In  1700  there 
was  an  unusual  demand  for  specie,  as  also 
in  \707  for  intern  si  purposes,  and  from 
the  apprehension  of  external  danger,  the 
practice  of  boarding  wu  carried  to  a  very 
great  extent.  Yet  during  the  whole  of 
this  period  not  the  smallest  rise  todc  place 
in  the  market  price  of  gold.  On  one  oc« 
casion  bnly  ana  to  meet  a  particular  pur- 
pose a  rery  small  ^uanitty  wis  imported 


t)e  worth  ?  It  certainly  is  not ;  as  I  shall 
shew  presently.  It  has  been  correctly  as* 
aerted  by  an  hon.  gent,  opposite  in  his 
book,  (Mr.  Huskisson)  that  as  things  now 
stood  a  light .  guinea  would  pass  for  more 
than  the  value  of  a  heavy  guinea.  When  a 
guinea  is  worth  more,  than  it  formerly 
was,  see  to  what  it  will  tend«  Suppose, 
for  instance,  a  person  is  indebted  to  an- 
other 20L  and  he  is  called  upon  to  dis- 
cbarge that  debt,  which  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  lawful  coin  of  the  realm,  he  must 
give  his  creditor,  if  in- silver,  at  the  rate  of 
5s,  2d,  per  oz.  lOOf  ounces ;  but  suppose 
he  should  give  him  20/.  in  notes,  they 
would,  in  consequence  of  their  deprecia- 
tion, only  purchase  86  ounces  and  two 
thirds.  So  far  then  from  Bank  notes  being 
equivalent  to  the  standard  v^lue  of  coin, 
a  debtor  might  discharge  a  debt  of  26/.  in 
Bank  paper,  which,  if  cbnverted  into  silver, 
would  only  produce  86  ounces^  whereas, 
by  the  lawful  standard  of  the  realm,  the 
creditor  is  entitled  to  receive  100  ounces, 
the  Bank  note  of  1/.  being  now  worth 
something  less  than  16^.  If  this  be  so, 
then  it  becomes  necessary  to  ask  who  are 
to  blame,  and  where  the  remedy  for  the 
evil  Is  to  be  fouiiid  ?  In  that  respect  it  is 
only  necessary  for  the  House  to  institute 
an  inquiry,  and  from  the  evidence  adduced 
to  form  its  conclusion  where  the  remedy 
is  to  be  provided* 

The  most  important  consideration  to 
a  civilized  nation  is  the  standard  value  of 
coin.  All  civilized  nations  have  at  all. 
times  considered  a  measure  of  value  as 
essential  to  the  interest  of  the  state.  If 
our  measure  of  value  be  deteriorated  or 
lost,  then  it  becomes  the  legislature  to 
provide  a  remedy.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence of  this  deterioration?  it  is  the 
cause  of  infinite  loss  to  creditors,  has  a 
great  effect  upon  monied  incomes,  gives 
an  undue  advantage  to  debtors,  and  affects 
materially  persons  holding  stations  in  so- 
ciety,  which  property  of  that  description 
gives.  The  revenue  was  injured  and  taxes 
ceased  *  to  be  productive,  for  the  money 
paid  into  the  King's  exchequer  would  not 
do  that,  which  it  was  calculated  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  do.  In  turning  our  atten- 
tion, therefore,  to  the  most  effectual  and 
expedient  remedy  for  the  existing  evil,  it 
is  in  the  first  place  necessary  for  us  to  as. 
certain  the  cause.  All  that  has  been 
urged  b^  the  adversaries  of  the  Bullion 
SUportm  explanation  of  the  present  state 
ana  circumstances  of  oar  currency  Imd 
ciccnlation  appears  to  be  rahKibte  |q  two 
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Mr.  Ucmer'i  RntAutioni, 

from  Portugal  at  the  high  price  of  4/.  8<. 
per  oance«  including  th«  loss  by  exchange 
and  the  ezpence  of  freight  Bat,  Sir,  I 
will  go  farther  and  state  that  from  the 
17l7»to  the  year  1706  inclusive,  there  had 
b^n  no  regular  or  sensible,  nor  indeed 
an^  alteration  in  the  market  pi^ce  of  gohl^ 
as  It  most  clearly  proved  by  the  very  va- 
loable  document  on  your  table  from  the 
mint. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  alleged 
rise  .in  the  price  of  gold  on  the  continent, 
I  am  t^ady  to  admit,  as  1  believe,  that 
aome,  though  small,  rise  has  uken  place 
there.  But  this  rise  bears  no  sort  of  pro- 
portion to  the  rise,  the  extravagant  rise 
which  has  taken  place  in  this  country. 
In  consequence  of  the  excess  of  the  ira* 
poriatioa  of  silver  above  gold,  it  has  un- 
doubtedly been  found  necessary  to  revise 
and  regulate  the  mint  values  of  the  two 
precious  metals^  so  as  to  mak^  them  cor- 
respond' with  the  proportion  they  bear  to 
each  other  in  the  general  market  of  Eu- 
rope. From  the  cause  I  have  mentioned, 
the  increased  importation  of  silver,  there- 
fore,  gold  has  accordingly  risen  some- 
what in  value  as  compared  with  silver,  in 
those  states  where  silver  is  the  measure  of 
value ;  and  silver  has  sunk  somewhat  in 
value  as  compared  with  gold  in  those 
states,  where  gold  is  the  measure  of  value. 
At  Paris  a  new  mint  has  been  established, 
by  the  regulation  of  which  such  an  altera- 
tion in  the  relative  values  of  gold,  and  sil- 
ver has  'been  effected,  as  makes  the  pro- 
portion of  their  mint  prices  correspond 
with  their  proportions  of  price  in  the 
market.  By  an  account  fvhich  I  have 
lately  received  of  tiie  prices  current  in 
that  city,  I  find  that  on  the  16th  of  April 
English  pure  gold  was  worth  only  3/.  1 9f. 
6d  per  ounce  there.  The  prices  at  Ham- 
burgh nearly  correspond,  at  Amsterdam 
the  English  guinea  sells  for  12  guilders 
and  a  fraction,  whereas  a  W.  note  passes 
for  little  more  than  seven  guilders.  But 
it  IS  not  the  gold  alone  that  has  undergone 
this  extraordinary  rise  in  the  market. 
Silver. also  has  risen  considerably  in  pYice, 
and  as  this  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  an^ 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  supply,  it 
can  be  traced  to  no  other  source  than  to 
the  depreciated  state  of  our  circulating 
medium.  Instead  of  any  diminution  in 
the  supply  of  silver,  our  importations  of 
that  precious  metal  have  greatly  in- 
creased. From  the  situation  of  the  conti- 
xienti  and  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
in  Spaio#  ai^  the  cooieqiMat  ioflaence 
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of  such  a  state  of  things  upon  the  Spanish 
colonies  Great  Britain  has  become  the 
channel  through  which  the  supply  of  siU  ^ 
ver  is  distributed  to  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Add  to  all  this  the  fact,  now  too 
well  .known  to  be  controverted,^  that  the 

f;reat  drain  of  silver  to  supply  the  East 
ndjes  has  been  stopped,  and  I  will  ask 
the  Committee  whether  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  silver  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
scarcity  of  that  article  in  the  English  . 
market— I  will  ask  any  hon.  member  who 
heard  me  whether  it  caiv  fairly  be  attri« 
buted  to  any  other  cause  than  the  depre- 
ciation of  our  circulating  medium  ? 

But  it  is  not  alone  from  the  extraordi- 
nary rise  in  the  market  prices  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  this  country ;  a  rise  not  j 
to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  any 
correspondent  rise  in  the  markets  of  £n- 
rope,  that  the  depreciation  of  our  cur- 
rency is  demonstrable.  The  equally  ex- 
traordinary rise  in  the  prices  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  not  as  comparM  with  the 
precious  metals,  but  as  compared  with  the 
actual  circulation,  affords  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing proof  of  its  depreciation.  The 
great  and  paramount  standard  of  all  value. 
Sir,  is  corn ;  and  in  order  to  enable  the 
Committee  to  form  an  estimate  by  this 
standard,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  gentlemen  to  the  extravagant 
rise  which  has  within  the  last  few  years 
taken  place  in  the  prices  of  that  article. 
For  the  sake  of  greater  precision  and  to 
avoid  any  possible  cavil,  I  propose  to  . 
leave  out  of  my  consideration,  the  prices 
in  those  years' in  which  any  considerable 
scarcity  has  been  felt.  '' 

It  appears,  from  (he  Appendix  to 
the  Bullion  Report,  that;  from  the  year 
1771  to  the  year  1785  inclusive,  a  period 
of  1 5  years,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  46s.  per  quarter.  It  also  appears  that 
from  1786  to  1797  inclusive,  being  a  pe- 
riod of  twelve  years,  the  average  was  52s., 
but  omitting  the  years  1795  and  1790, 
which  were  years  of  peculiar  scarcity,  the 
average  was  Ms,  and  2(1  Since  the  year 
1797,  however,  a  very  different  rate  of 
increase  will  be  found  to  have  taken  place, 
from  that  which  existed  between  the  two 
periods  I  first  mentioned,  as  will  be  seen' 
from  the  statement  I  am  now  about  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee.  During  th^  period 
of  twelve  years  from  1797  to  1798  inclu* 
sive,  omitting  altogether  the  two  years  1 800 
and  1801  as  years  of  scarcity,  the  average 
price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  was  71s.; 
and  if  the  two  years  of  scarcity  were  in- 
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eluded  would  amount  to  19s,  (bear !  hear !) 
What  facts  cau  possibly  be  required  more 
strongly  aud  indubitably  to  prove  the  in* 
contestible  depreciation  of  the  currency  ? 
What  evidence  more  decisive  of  that  cir- 
cumstance can  be  produced  than  tbat, 
whilst  the  precious  metals,  the  practical 
measure,  and  bread  corn,  the  real  standard 
of  all  value,  have  maintained  their  due 
proportion  towards  each  other,  and  both 
have  equally  risen  as  compared  wiih  oujt 
circulating  medium,  tbat  such  circulating 
medium  is  depreciated  precisely  to  the 
amount  of  the  rise  of  those  real  standards 
above  its  actual  value?  An  unfavoura- 
ble state  of  foreign  trade  has,  I  am  very 
ready  to  admit,  a  strong  tendency  to 
lower  the  rate  of  foreign  exchanges ;  but 
the  influence  of  this  cause  must  neces- 
sarily be  confined  within  certain  limits. 
Admitting  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
however,  what  I  know  not  to  be  the  case 
in  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  existing 
depression^^f  exchanges  is  a  real  depres- 
sion without  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  depreciation  of  our  currency,  yet  I 
must  most  strenuously  deny,  that  such  a 
depression  of  our  exchanges  could  possibly 
have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of 
gold.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  to  me, 
even  by  the  most  violent  opposers  of  the 
principles  laid  down  and  asserted  in  the 
Bullion  Report,  tbat  the  foreign  exchanges 
have  during  the  last  century  been  subject 
to  occasionaf  and  considerable  depres- 
sions :  yet  I  challenge  any  gentleman  to 
produce  a  single  instance  during  the 
whole  of  that  period  in  which  the  de- 
pression of  the  rates  of  exchange  has  bad 
the  effect  of  enhancing  the  price  of  gold. 
I  can  upon  this  point  appeal  with  confi- 
dence to  the  papers  upon  our  table :  I  can 
refer  to  the  return  made  from  the  mint  of 
the  prices  of  gold  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  I  am  prepared  to  contend,  that 
the  result  of  the  most  diligent  examination 
of  its  contents  will  be  to  prove  that  the 
alterations  to  which  the  exchanges  may 
have  been  subject  during  that  period  have 
never  produced  any  corresponding  effect 
on  the  prices  of  bullion. 

Yet,  Sir,  the  present  depressed  state  of  the 
exchanges  (unexampled  as  it  is  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  except  in  periods  when 
the  national  currency  has  been  debased) 
is  a  point  which  not  only  deserves  atten- 
tiooy  but  calls  for  immediate  investigation. 
In  the  reign  of  William  3,  and  intba  seven 
years  war,  the  exchange  fell  25  per  cent, 
and  guinaM  19^  to  SQi,  but  siact  those 


periods  there  had  not,  it  was  clear,  been 
any  instance  whatever  upon  record.  Sup^ 
pose  even  that  1  were  to  allow«  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  the  balance  of  trade  haa 
of  late  years  been  extremely  unfavourable 
to  this  country ;  still  there  will  be  consi<« 
derations  arising  from  that  supposition 
which  deserve  the  most  serious  attention 
of  parliament.  It  is  allowed  that -the 
principal  article  of  import  iii  the  last  year 
was  grain,  and  tbat  import  was  enormous. 
Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  House 
should  most  seriously  consider  what  could 
be  the  reason  that  produced  a  necessity 
for  an  importation  of  about  2,000,000  of 
quarters  in  one  year,  which  was  not  a  year 
of  famine.  When  we  coasider  the  great 
part  of  our  population  which  is  employed 
in  manufactures,  and  the  great  and  in- 
creasing portion  of  Ihat  population  which 
is  on  the  Ibt  of  paupers,  no  man  can  look 
to  the  possibility  of  another  year  of  dearth 
without  feeling  the  most  painful  and  seri- 
ous alarm.  I  look  upon  this  increase  of 
the  price  of  corn  as  a  very  strong  argn« 
ment  in  support  of  the  opinions  which  I 
have  taken  tne  liberty  to  state  to  the  Com* 
mittee. 

Nothing  can  in  my  mind  more  efTec- 
tualjy  shew  the  depVeciation  of  the  re- 
lative value  of  our  currency,  than  the  fact, 
tbat  although  by  the  alteration  made  in 
the  corn  laws,  in  1793,  the  price  of  5U. 
was  fixed,  as  that  nnder  which  no  grain 
should  be  exported,  it  became  necessary 
in  1804  to  raise  that  proteclinff  price  to 
66$, ;  and  so  rapid  has  been  the  depre- 
ciation of  money,  that,  if  it  be  intended  to 
carry  on  the  system  of  protection,  it  will 
be  now  necessary  to  raise  this  protecting 
price  to  above  7()  shillings.  The  whole 
question,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  balance 
of  trade  is  concerned,  rests  on  the  real 
state  of  our  foreign  payments.  What  that 
is,  it  is  difiicult  to  discover.  I  am  dis* 
posed  to  trust  those  who  have  the  means 
of  information  in  their  hands,  and  who 
have  declared  that  that  balance  from  .the 
foreign  expenditure  is  greatly  against  this 
country.  And  yet,  if  Uie  Committee  look 
at  the  accounts  on  the  table,  they  will  see 
that  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
has  been  much  greater  than  formerly, 
particularly  during  the  last  two  yean^ 
The  odicial  vajue  of  the  imports  of  ISll 
was  33,100,000/.;  of  the  expom 
45,800,000^;  leaving  an  excess  of 
12,700,000/,  The  details,  too,  of  thisex^ 
cesa  are  still  more  satisfactory.  The  ex* 
ports  of.  Gotloa  raaaofaclure*  daring,  the 
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•last  two  yemn  ^ntt  nearly  doubfe,  what 
-thej  had  been  in  the  two  years  preceding. 
'How  these  statements  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  present  argumenu  and  declara- 
tions, 1  am  yet  to^  learn.  The  qaestion 
may,  indeed,  be  explained  by  shewing  that 
the  military  expenditure  made  up  the  dif- 
ference; but  at  present  it  is  wholly  unex- 
pfained.  It  is  now,  however,  for  the  first 
'time  intimated,  that  the  balance  of  trade 
-has  been  so  unfavourable  to  this  country, 
as  to  retider  the  exportation  of  bullion 
'a%so!ute1y  necessary.  But  the  Com- 
mittee will  recollect,  that  in  1808  and 
rff09,  when  this  great  excess  of  exports 
-was  stated,  by  the  right  hon.  gfent.  op- 
|»osfte,  (Mr.  Rose),  I  expressed  my  doubts, 
•wkh  respect  to  the  real  nature  of  it.'  In 
the  last  session,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
•Lords  Commissioners  Speech,  the  right  hon. 
gent,  opposite  also  contended,  that  although 
there  was  a  great  foreign  expenditure, 
•yetthe  excess  of  ex  ports  was  so  constdera-* 
ble,  as-to  leave  the  balance  very  much  in 
our  favour.  Now,  Sir,  how  is  this  recon- 
eilabln  with  the  present  argament.  But, 
6ven  if  these  two  statements  could  be  re- 
coneHed,  I  contend  that  they  would'tiot 
#tew  the  true  cause  of  the  present  state 
of  the  currency  of  the  country.  It  has 
ever  been  the  opinion  of  the  best  prac- 
tical as  well  as  theoretical  men,  that  the 
legitimate- depression  of  the  real  exchange 
most  necessarily  be  limited  by  the  ex- 
penee  of  the  transmission  of  specie ;  and 
^lat  where  it  is  found  that  the  depression 
exceeds  that  limit*  such  depression  must 
meritably  arise  from  some  circumstance 
connected  with  the  currency  of  the 
eOQotry. 

There  are  two  changes  of  value,  of 
which- the  domestic  currency  of  any  coun- 
tirr  ti  susceptible :  the  disbasement,  to 
wnidi  metallic  currency  alone  is  subject ; 
and  excess,  which  more  particularly  be- 
longs to  paper.  The  returns  from  the 
Mint,  which  are  inserted  in  the  Bullion 
Bsport,  afford  satisfactory  and  full  infor- 
mation on  this  point  It  wiH  there  be 
f9Q|id  that  from  1758  to  1773,  during  the 
debasement  of  the  coin  of  the  conntry,  a 
depreciation  pf  the  circulating  mediam 
^>0k  place.  As  to  an  excess  of  metallic 
jswvetkcy,  that  can  take  place  only  in 
coontries  possessing  mines;  and  even  there 
xmig  to  a  small  extent,  and  for  a  short  pe- 
riao.  Thus  it  will  be  found,  that  in  Spain 
ailver,  and  in  Portugal  gold,  are  ^nerally 
a- little  lower  afker  the  iiB]))ortat]on  from 
Me  mtnet,  until  the  soperabondanca  is 
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transmuted  to  other  countries.  The  evil 
in  such  cases  remedies  itself.  But  in  coun- 
triies  in  which  paper  is  not  convertible  into 
specie,  excess  admits  of  no  remedy  ;  and 
if  the  excess  be  without  limit,  equaliy 
indefinite  must  be  the  effect  it  will  pro- 
duce on  foreign  exchanges.  The  doc- 
trine of  exchanges,  is  now  as  clear  aniS 
indisputable,  in  my  opinion,  as  any  ques- 
tion in  mixed  mathematics;  and'  the  only 
means  that  exist  of  repelling  its  deductioria 
is  the  production  of  mutilated  facts,  and 
imperfect  statements,  with  the  quotations 
of*  parts  of  cases,  the  remainder  being' 
either  unknown  or  studiously  concealed. 
This  practice  has  been  pretty  generally 
adopted  out  of  doors  ;  but  at  least 
it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  set 
up  their  new  cases  to  account  for  those 
brought  forward  on  the  other  side.  But 
though  I  conceive  the  principles  of  foreign 
exchanges  to  be  perfectly  known  and  set- 
tled, yet  it  is  very  possible  that  Some 
cases  may  be  stated  which  would  pozzle 
those  who  are  quite  right  in  their  genersd 
reasoning.  If  those  casts,  however,  are 
examined  which  appear  to  militate  against 
the  natural  deductions  of  reasoning  from 
established  principles,  it  will* be  generally 
found,  that  in  such  cases  even  as  are  stat- 
ed so  confidently,  some  material  parts  are 
almost  always  suppressed.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, one  may  be  deceived  by  statements 
about  the  rate  of  exchange,  unless  the 
state  of  the  currency  of  the  diiferent  coun- 
tries is  mentioned.  For  example,  it  was 
stated  last  year,  that  the  exchange  with 
Portugal  was  at  par.  The  reason  of  it, 
however,  was,  that  by  law  in  Portugal  one 
half  of  every  debt  or  bill  is  paid  in  paper, 
which  is  depreciated  26  per  cent.  There^ 
fore,  that  which  was  last  year  stated  as  an 
exchange  at  par  was,  in  reality,  an  ex- 
change of  13  per  cent,  against  us.  So 
with  Sweden,  the  state  of  our  exchange  is 
also  wholly  attributable  to  the  discount 
on  the  paper  currency  of  that  country. 
In  all  countries,  indeed,  with  which  we 
have  any  thing  like  a  settled  course  of 
exchange,  the  same  alteration  has  tak«a 

?lace  in  the  exchanges;  as  at  Paris, 
[amburgh,  and  Amsterdam.  I  am  not 
perfectly  apprised  pf  all  the  circumstances 
attending  the  exchange  with  America; 
but  I  understand  that  in  May  li^09,  th^ 
course  of  exchange  was  at  a  discount  of 
nearly  1 1  per  cent,  and  that  at  present  it 
is  about  10.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  pre- 
m^m  oQ  bills,  which  used  to  be  from  15  to 
30  par  «ent«  is  now  only  I*    I  am  inform- 
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ed  likewise,  that  a  similar  effect  has  taken 
place  in  the  East  Indies,  and  that  bills 
drawn  on  ibis  couutry  at  Calcotta,  are  at 
an  exchange  of  22  per  cent,  against  us. 

But,  in  order  to  place  this  point  in  a 
stronger  light,  I  most  beg  to  call  the  attea* 
tion  of  the  Committee  to  the  state  of  the 
exchanges  between  Hamburgh  and  the 
capitals  of  the  continent.  At  Vienna^  the 
par  with  Hamburgh  is  1  i6  guilders ;  the 
exchange  at  present  is  900  guilders !  To 
what  is  this  attributable  ^  To  the  depre- 
ciated slate  of  the  paper  in  Vienna.  The 
paper  currency  of  Sweden  is  also  depre- 
ciated :  and  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence? The  consequence  is.  that  al- 
though the  par  with  Hambargh  is  48 
stivers^  the  present  exchange  is  136  !  In 
Copenhagen  also,  in  which  the  paper  is 
depreciated,  and  in  which  the  par  .with 
Hamburgh  is  125  rix  dollars,  the  present 
exchange  is  from  750  to  SOO!  But  at 
Paris,  in  whi<Ai  there  is  a  metallic  cur- 
rency»  and  no  depreciation,  the  par  with 
Hamburgh  being  184  livres,  it  appears, 
by  the  last  return,  that  the  exchange  is 
J  80 — being  fonr  in  that  number  in  favour 
of  Paris. 

How  is  it  possible,  Sir,  after  hearing  all 
these  facts,  to  resist  the  inference,  that  a 
main  cause  of  the  present  situation  of  oor 
exchanges  is  the  state  of  our  currency  ? 
But  farther  by  referring  once  more  to  the 
returns  from  the  Mint,  it  will  appear,  that 
in  1792  and  1793,  the  exchanges  with 
France,  fell  from  22  to  17,  to  15,  to  12,  to 
9,  to  4,  and  ultimately  to  nothing.  Nobody 
has  ever  pretended .  that  this  was  owing 
to  any  thmg  but  to  the  enormous  paper 
currency,  the  assignats  of  France  at  that 
period.  Seventy  years  before,  when  there 
was  an  excessive  issue  of  paper  in  France, 
an  issue  not  so  infamous  as  that  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded,  of  assignats,  bat  an 
issue  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  wild 
and  visionary  scheme,«-I  mean  the  fa- 
mous Mississippi  Scheme,  the  exchange  of 
Paris  with  London  fell  from  23  to  22,  to 
15,  to  10,  and  eventually  to  7.  When  also 
a  project  of  a  similar  nature  was  set  on 
foot  in  England,  in  1720,  the  price  of 
ftandard  gold  in  bars  rose  as  high  as 
4/.  2«.  6d,  per  ouncei  a  rise  which  copld  be 
owing  to  nothing  else  but  the  diseased 
atate  of  the  circulation  in  London.  All 
these  facts  therefore,  I  maintain  tend  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  the  conclasions  to 
which  the  Bullion  Committee  has  arrived: 
Can  more  direct  evidence  be  demanded  of 
the  ezceas  of  paper  money  ?    But  I  shall 


stop  to  consider  this  pbint  for  a  moment: 
During  the  restriction  on  cash  payments, 
the  excess  might  be  occasioned  in  two 
ways;  one  by  the  Bank  issuing  more 
paper  than  could  be  absorbed  in  the  ge- 
neral circulation;  the  other,  a  given 
amount  being  already  out,  and  a  change 
in  trade  rendering  that  amount  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  general  circulation,  by 
the  Bank  abstaining  from  withdrawing  n 
portion  of  that  already  issued.  On  an  eza^ 
mination  of  the  evidence  given  by  the 
Bank  Directors  before  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee it  will  appear,  that  although  the 
restriction  on  the  cash  payments  would  of 
itself  have  created  an  excess,  yet  the  Bank 
increased  that  excess  by  issuing  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  paper.  And  here,  3ir, 
I  wish  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to' the  increase  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  even  since  the  investiga- 
tion and  Report  made  upon  the  subject  by 
the  Bullion  Committee.  By  the  tteport 
of  the  Committee  the  average^of  the  notes 
in  circulation  in  4809«  is  stated  to  be  19 
millions :  the  average  of  the  last  half  year 
of  1809,  to  be  19,800,000(.  the  average 
down  to  the  12th  of  May  1810,  to  be 
21,200,000/L  By  the  documents  now  oCi 
the  table,  it  appears,  that  the  average  of 
the  Bank  notes  in  circulation  taken  for  the 
whole  of  the  year  1810,  rose  to  82,700,000|L 
and  that  the  average  of  the  first  17  days 
of  the  present  }rear  was  23  millions  and  a 
half;  being  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Bank  notes  in  circulation  of  above  2  mil- 
lions, since  the  Bullion  Committee  made 
their  Report.  To  me  this  appears  one  of 
the  most  wanton,  antJ  unjustifiable  acts  that 
can  well  be  conceived.  I  understand  thai 
it  is  to  be  defended  on  the  ground,  that 
such  commercial  distresses  unfortunately 
existed  in  the  last  vear,  as  the  Bullion 
Report  itself  pointedf  out  as  the  proper 
subjects  Qt  relief  from  the  Bank.  But 
whatever  xnav  have  been  the  nature  of 
those  disti  esses,  tde  want  of  money  can 
certainly  not  be  one  of  them;  for  money 
was  in  abundance.  What  other  defence 
of  their  conduct  in  this  instance  the  Bank 
can*  set  up,  I  know  not.  But  this  I  do 
know,  and  assert  with  confidence,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  as 
set  forth  in  the  minutes  of  evidence  before 
the  Bullion  Committee,  is  wholly. novel 
and  quite  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
by  which  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  Direc- 
tors of  formei*  days  were  governed.  It  ia 
a  doctrine  which,  if  not  checked  by  par- 
liamentary  interference,  most  soon  bring 
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coQiplele-ruin  on  the  whole  of  the  finan- 1 
cial  and  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  country,    j 

What»  I  w411  «Ak,  was  the  situation  in  | 
which  this  Bank  of  England  has  been 
placed  }  It  is  not  my  wish  to  impute  to  the 
Bank  any  original  blame,  or  to  revive  the 
controversies  of  former  days.  The  ex- 
isting evil  is  sufficient  .without  any  such 
recurrence. — In  the  origin  of  the  business 
I  do  allow  that  the  Bank  was  placed  in 
compulsory  circumstances.  The  Bank  di- 
rectors were  forced  to  suspend  their  cash 
payments. ,  But  still,  influenced  by  the 
truis  and  sound  principle.%  which  had  in- 
fluenced their  pradeces^ors,  the  directors 
were  anxious  to  resume  those  payments, 
and  made  such  exertions  to  return  to  the 
good  old  practice  of  discharging  their 
notes  in  specie,  that  in  the  month  of 
October,  in  the  same  year,  they  declared 
their  willingness  and  wishes  to  return  to 
their  former  system.  Parliament,  however, 
then  declined  the  remoTal  of  the  restric- 
tion ;  and  that  which  was  first  enacted  as  a 
temporary  measure  for  only  50  days  be- 
came a  permanent  war  measure.  The 
Bank  directors  being  then  placed  in  a  new 
situation,  had  new  duties  imposed  upon 
them,  and  they  should  have  exercised 
with  great  judgment  and  exemplary  mode- 
ration, the  discretion  which  was  thus  vested 
in  them,  of  issuing  their  paper  without 
check  or  restraint.  It  had  been  before 
that  period  a  part  of  the  royal  duties  and 
cares  to  provide  a  sufficient  and  proper 
proportion  of  circulating  medium  for  the 
use  of  the  nation.  There  was,  however, 
under  such  circumstances,  Httle  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  an.  over  issue  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  of  standard  fineness 
and  value.  But  when  it  devolved  on  the 
Bank  directors  to  provide  in  paper,  not 
convertible  into  gold  or  silver,  what- 
ever quantity  of  circulating  medium  they 
thought  proper,  and  when  it  is  considered 
what  temptation  they  had  from  feelings  of 
private  interest  to  make  large  issues,  it  is 
extremely  important  to  attend  to  the  new 
maxims  and  opinions  which  the  Bank  di- 
rectors seem  now  to  have  adopted. 

And,  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  Bank 
directors  appear  to  me  to  have  been  and 
to  be  evidently  and  aTowedly  unacquainted 
with  the  sound  principles,  which  ought  to 
have  governed  th^ir  conduct  under  such 
trying  circumstances.  Their  doctrine,  as 
appears  in  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee  is  this,  that  there  can  be  no 
cxeesi  of  issue,  with  regard  to  their  paper, 

(VOL  XIX.) 


aff  long  as  it  is  demanded  ;  that  the  extent 
of  the  demand  ought  to  be  the  only  limit; 
and  that  the  rate  of  interest  knakes  no  dif- 
ference whatever  in  the  consideration 
of  the  amount  to  be  issued.  I  beg  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  to  the  evidence 
given  by  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  a  most  respectable  individual, 
Mr.  Whitroore. 

When  that  gentleman  was  asked,  "  Does 
not  a  rise  in  the  value  of  any  species  of 
money  or  currency  mean  a  fall  in  the 
prices  of  commodities?''  He  answered; 
"  I  did  not  mean  to  state  that,  nor  do  I 
mean  to  state  to  the  Coinmittee  any  matter 
of  opinion;  I  would  rather  wish  to  leave- 
that  to  the  judgment  of  the  Committee, 
and  I  am  ready  to  ianswer  any  points  of 
fact.''  And  again  when  asked,  "  Sop- 
posing  the  currency  of  any  country  to 
consist  altogether  of  specie,  would  that 
specie  be  affected  in  its  value  by  ito  abun- 
dance or  by  its  diminution,  the  same  as 
copper,  brass,  cloth,  or  any  other  article  of 
merchandise  ?"  His  answer  was ;  "  I  have 
already  said  that  I  decline  answering 
questions  as  to  opinion  ;  I  am  very  ready- 
to  answer  any  questions  as  to  matters  of 
fact ;  I  have  not  opinions  formed  upon 
the  points  stated  in  this  and  the  preceding 
question  sufficiently  matured  to  offer  them 
to  the  Committee.^' 

This  was  certainly  most  candid  and 
perfectly  intelligible  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Whitmore.  But  I  will  ask  any  hon.  gent, 
whether  it  is  equally  reconcileable  with 
the  line  of  strict  duty,  and  deliberate  dis- 
cretion, which  ought  to  have  regulated  the 
conduct  of  the  Bank  directors  under 
such  circumstances?  Borely  the  head 
of  an  establishment,  to  which  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  feeding  and  ad- 
justing the  circulating  medium,  ought 
not  to  have  been  so  uninformed  upon 
the  first  principles  of  the  operation  en* 
trusted  to  his  management,  and  should 
at  least  have  furnished  himself  with  the 
means  of  forming  a  distinct  opinion  upon 
so  important  a  branch  of  the  subject  ?  It 
was  to  have  been  expected  that  the  gover« 
nor  of  the  Bank  and  the  other  directors 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  plainest 
maxim  of  political  economy,  that  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  money  or  currency  is 
equivalent  to  a  fall  in  the  prices  of.  comr 
modities.  This,  however,  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  the  governor  or  the  other 
directors  of  the  Bank,  and  to  this  negli* 
gence  or  ignoranca  on  their  part  may  ba 
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traced  the  cause  of  the  excessive  issue  of 
paper  which  has  taken  place.*  The  Com- 
mittee are  aware  that  by  law  the  Bank  of 
England  is  restrained  from  taking  more 
than  five  per  cent,  for  their  discounts. 
When  the  Committee^  therefore,  constder- 
trd  xhe  spirit  of  speculation  and  extrava- 
gant commercial  enterprise  which  ap- 
pears to  have  prevailed  doring  the  last 
three  years,  it  very  naturally  occurred  to 
them,  that  in  the  hope  of  considerable 
profit  from  such  undertakings  the  adven- 
turers might  be  inclined  to  apply  for  a 
greater  amount  of  discounts  than  the  na- 
tural circuFation  of  the  country  would  re- 
quire, and  tlwt  in  this  way  ah  excessive 
issue  might  have  tak^en  place.  With  a 
view  to  ascertain  this  point,  they  examin- 
f(l  the  governor  and  deputy  governor  of 
the  Bank  as  to  the  piihciples  upon  which 
they  limited  the  amount  of  their  discounts. 
The  Bank  could  take  no  more  than  fi^e 
per  cent :  the  speculators  might  flatter 
themselves  with  the  prospect  of  a  larger 
profit  by  extending  their  applications  for 
discount  at  that  rate,  and  hence  it  became 
•  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  practice  of 
the  Bank  upon  the  subject  of  discounts, 
and  to  learn  whether  there  was  any  thing 
in  the  amoant  of  the  discount  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  applicatiQn  that  could 
be  considered  as  a  settled  principle  and  an 
invariable  security  against  improvident 
and  excessive  issue.  With  this  view  Mr. 
Whit  more  was  asked  : 

"  Is  it  yotir  opinion  that  the  same  secu- 
rity would  exist  against  any  excess  in  the 
issues  of  the  Bank,  if  the  rate  of  the  dis- 
count were  reduced  from  five  to  four  per 
cent  ?— -Answer :  Mr.  Whitmore.— "  The 
security  against  an  excess  of  issue  would 
be,  I  conceive,  precisely  the  same.^' — Mr. 
Pearse. — **  I  concur  iit  that  answer/' 

"  If  it  were  reduced  to  three  per  cent? 
—Mr.  Whitmore. — *'  I  conceive  there 
would  be  no  difference,  if  our  practice  re- 
mained  t}ie  same  as  now,  of  not  forcing  a 
note  into  circulation. '^ — Mr.  Pearse. — *'  I 
eonctir  in  that  answer.^' 

And  again :  "  You  have  stated,  that  the 
control  which  guards  the  public  against 
any  excess  in  the  issues,  is  that  no  person 
woukl  be  disposed  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent,  interest  to  the  Bank  for  the 
use  of  their  notes,  if  ^is  occasions  did  not 
require  such  an  advance,  and  this  is  the 
criterion  by  which  you  judge  of  the  occa- 
sions of  the  public  being  adequately  sup- 
plied; might  net  such  person  be  disposed 
to  obtain  this  accommodation  from  the 


Bank,  if  any  prospect  ofiercd  itself  to  hit 
speculation  by  which  great  profit  might 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  a  capital  so 
obtained,  although  the  wants  of  the  cir- 
culation might  not  require  any  such  ad* 
dition  ?— Mr.  Whitmore.  **  In  my  view  of 
the  subject,  nobody  would  pay  three  per 
cent,  interest  even,  or  'any  interest  of 
money  unless  it  were  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  it  for  speculation ;  and  pro* 
vided  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  is  regulated 
as  it  now  is,  no  accommodation  would  be 
given  to  a  person  of  that  dercriptioa.'' 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  CooMnittee 
from  the  part  of  the  evidence  of , these 
gentlemen  which  I  have  read,  that  the 
Bank  directors  had  no  fixed  or  settled 
principle  to  go  by  in  regulating  their  dis- 
counts, and  that  their  issues  have  been 
limited  h}'  no  other  consideration  than  the 
extent  of  the  demand.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  then,  if  the  circulation  of  tlieir 
paper  has  increased  to  the  amount  to 
whichf  I  have  already  stated  it  to  have 
been  carried,  or  that  the  efifect  of  such  a 
growing  and  indefinite  accumalalion should 
hove  been  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency to  which  I  am  anxioos  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  ?  In  point  of 
fact,  it  is  obvious,  that  whilst  the  Bank 
directors  found  good  names  on  the  paper 
presented  to  them  for  discoenu,  which 
promised  to  secure  them  from  eventoal 
loss,  they  sent  forth  their  paper  into  cir- 
culation without  ever  attending  to  the  is^ 
jurious  consequences  to  the  public  that 
must  result  from  any  over  issue. 

With  respect  to  the  Bank  restriction 
measure,  which  upon  any  soupd.  ai^d  hi- 
therto received  notions  upon  the  subject 
cannot  but  be  considered  an  evil,  justifi- 
able only  upon  the  ground  of  the  greater 
magnitude  of  the  evil  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  prevent,  the  Bank  directors  ap- 
pear to  entertain  equally  strange  and  sin- 
gular opinions.  The  Committee  well 
knowing  that  no  excessive  issue  of  paper 
could  take  place  whilst  Bank  notes  were 
optionally  convertible  into  specie^  verj. 
natiirally  considered  that  measure  as  the 
oilginal  source  of  the  present  excess  of 
paper.  They  were  anxious,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  governor 
and  deputy  governor  of  the  Bank  upon  the 
subject,  as  they  had  previously  come  at  a 
knowledge  of  their  opinions  respecting 
their  issues  and  the  limits  they  thought 
fit  to  pat  to  them.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Peal'se  was  asked  ; 

"  What  inconveniences  would  you  see* 
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in  your  view  of  ibe  operation  of  the  re- 
•trictive  system,  to  iu  being  a  permanent 
neasare,  supposing  the  Bank  to  regulate 
lie  issOM  in  the  manner  yon  have  de- 
scribed }"  To  whicfa  be  replied,  "  From 
oar  experienee,  and  in  my  view  of  it,  1 
can  see  no  positive  inconvenience  likely 
to  result  from  its  being  a  permanent  mea- 
s«re,  nor  do  1  see  any  advantage  that  will 
arise  from  its  being  continued  »ben  our 
political  and  commercial  relauons  will  ad- 
mit of  its  removal ;  and  I  am  fnrtlter  of 
opinion,  that  in  addition  to  the  satisfac- 
laoa,  which,  as  a  Bank  director^  I  should 
derive  from  the  removal  of  the  restriction 
(when  the  necessity  for  it  ceases)  the 
melings  of  the  public  would  not  be  satis>* 
fied«  unless  it  had  in  expectation  such  a 
change/' 

In  this  opinion  Mr.  Whitmore  con- 
curred. Now  I  will  ask  any  bon.  gent, 
who  hears  me,  whether  he  can  contemplate 
the  permanence  of  the  Bank  restriction, 
to  which  these  gentlemen  can  perceive  no 
objection,  without  the  most  serious  and 
•lanning  apprehensions  ?  Undoubtedly  no 
hicwivenience  will  be  felt  by  the  Bank, 
whilst  it  enjoys  the  lucrative  traffic  in  dis- 
coonts,  which  has  produced  to  it  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  profiu  since  the  re- 
atriction  was  first  imposed.  But  will  not 
the  public  be  exposed  to  inconvenience  ? 
Is  it  not  at  this  moment  suffering  all  the 
evils  which  a  depreciated  currency  and  the 
total  disappearance  of  the  precious  meUls 
never  fail  to  draw  after  them  ?  And  what 
hope  of  remedy,  what  prospect  of  redress 
of  the  crying  grievance  is  there,  unless-by 
the  removal  of  that  restriction,  the  public 
in  the  convertibility  of  paper  into  specie 
shall  have  a  security  against  the  imprudent 
and  excessive  issue,  which  has  led  to  the 
present  depreciated  state  of  the  circula- 
tion t  But  let  us  see,  whether,  whilst  the 
Bank  directors  have  pkiced  np  limit  to 
their  issues  but  the  actual  demand,  that 
demand  has  or  has,not  increased  with  the 
increased  facility  of  issues,  and  the  con- 
stant and  aeknowledged  practice  of  the 
Bank.  Upon  this  pointi  it  appears  ibat  if 
the  issues  were  limited  by  the  demand, 
the  demand  has  not  been  stationary.  And 
indeed  bow  should  it  ?  The  facility  of  ac- 
oonunodation  must  have  greatly  tended  to 
the  encouragement  of  those  desperate  spe- 
cidations  which  after  baring  first  deluged 
the  country  with  a  redundancy  of  depre- 
ciated ptfper,  afterwards  shook  public 
credit  to  its  foundations  by  the  conse- 
of  their  failure.    In  this  gradual 


and  latterly  grievous  growth  of  discounts, 
we  have  a  clear  and  convincing  proof  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  maxims  acted  upon  . 
by  the  Bank  to  guard  the  public  against 
an  over  issue  of  paper  and  all  the  evils  of . 
a  depreciated  currency*     If  we  had  no 
other  proof  of  the  iact,  this  alone  .would 
be  sufficient  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  all 
their  principles,  and   impress   the  .Com- 
mittee with  ttie  necessity  of  taking  some 
effectual  step,  whilst  there  is  yet  time  to 
counteract  the  existing  evil,  and  to  guard 
against  its  recurrence.     But  let  us  hear 
what  Mr.  Whitmore  says  upon  this  point. ' 
Uponheing  asked^  <*  Since  the  suspension, 
of  the  Bank  payments  in  cash  down  to  the 
present  time  has  there  been  any  material 
extension  of  its  commercial  discounts }" 

Mr.  Whitmore«— ^'Ifind  the  commercial 
discpunts  have  varied  nearly  in  proportion 
to  thie  Bank  advances  upon  other  securi- 
ties ;  the  amount  of  the  Bank  notes  before 
parliament  is  a  certain  criterion  of  the 
aggregate  of  their  advances  on  different 
securities  to  government ;  and  on  all  secu- 
rities the  discounts  have  certainly  en*, 
creased  since  1797,  owing,  as  I  conceive* 
to  the  encreased  triide  of  Uie  country.'* 

"  Have  they  encreased  in  a  very  large 
proportion  ?'' — "  Within  the  three  last 
years  they  have  encreased  considerably." 

Do  we  require  any  thing  more  to  satisfy 
us,  that  the  whole  of  the  evil,  which  has 
been  most  sensibly  felt  within  these  last 
three  years,  during  which  period  the  dis- 
counts have  considerably  increased,  and 
consequently  the  circulating  medium,  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  excess  and  necessary 
depreciation  of  paper?  Can  any  doubt 
exist  in  the  mind  of  any  hon.  gent.,  who 
reflects  upon  the  subject  and  takes  this  ad- 
mission of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  into 
his  consideration,  that  the  great  cause  of 
the  evil  lies  in  the  excessive  issue  of  paper* 
and  that  whilst  the  power  of  regulating 
that  issue  upon  the  principles  professed  by 
the. Directors  of  the  Bank,  is  lefl  to  their 
discretion;  the  evil  must  progressively  and 
incurably  accumulate  ?  The  only  security 
the  public  can  have  against  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  alarming  ^nd  rapid  course  of 
depreciation*  is,  in  the  recurrence,  as  soon 
as  circumstances  of  convenience  to  the 
Bank  and  considerations  for  the  public  in* 
terest  will  admit,  to  the  old  state  of  things* 
to  a  national  currency  consisting  of  a  me- 
tallic circulation  concurrent  with  paper- 
convertible  into  specie  at  the  will  of  the 
holder.  Yet  Messrs.  Whitmore  and  Pearse 
can  "  see  no  positive  inconvenience  from 
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making  the  restriction  a  permaneDt  mea- 
aare/'  However  they  admitted,  "  that 
the  feelings  of  the  public  woald  not  be  sa- 
tined, unless  it  had  in  expectation  such  a 
change/'  (a  removal  of  the  Restriction). 
Upon  this  point  the  Committee  wished  to 
be  more  fully  informed  by  these  gen- 
tlemen. They  therefore,  in  a  subsequent 
examination,  put  the  following  question  to 
Mr.  Pearse. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  this  feeling  or  ex- 
pectation on  the  part  of  the  public,  should 
you  be  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  continue  the  restriction  as  a  per* 
manent  measure,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
not  only  relieve  the  Bank  from  the  ex« 
pence  of  purchasing  and  keeping  a  large 
supply  of  bullion,  but  also  effectually 
protect  both  them  and  the  public  from 
a  repetition  of  those  inconveniences  which 
first  led  to  the  restriction,  and  that  these 
advantages  would  be  produced  without 
creating  any  other  inconvenience  by 
which  they  might  be  counterbalanced  ?" 

•Mr.  Pearse.  *'  I  have  already  slated  in 
answer  to  a  former  question,  that  I' am 
not  aware  oi'any  posive  inconvenience  re- 
sulting from  the  present  operation  of  the 
restriction  Bill,  or  likely  to  result  from  its 
being  rendered  permanent,  except  as  far 
as  regards  an  expectation  on  the  part  of 
the  public  that  it  will  be  removed ;  but 
this  circumstance  is,  in  my  opinion,  essen- 
tial and  cannot  be  kept  out  of  view  in  any 
consideration  of  the  subject.  Whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  secure  the  public 
against  a  liability  to  the  recurrence  of  the 
inconveniences  that  led  to  the  restriction 
Bill,  by  sacri6ciug  their  feelings  on  this 
point,  and  absolutely  removing  all  ex- 
pectations of  its  being  only  a  temporary 
measure,  appears  to  me  to  be  entirely  a 
political  question  on  which  I  do  nnt  con- 
ceive myself  qualified  to  give  an  opinion, 
but  I  may  venture  to  observe,  that  public 
credit  and  public  opinion  always  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  that  the  one  is  invariably  in- 
fluenced by  the  other.  As  far  as  concerns 
the  keeping  of  bullion,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  Bank  does  not  entertain  a  wish  to 
be  relieved  from  having  a  large  supply, 
having  in  this,  and  all  other  instances,  al- 
ways governed  itself  by  an  attention  to 
the  public  interest  as  well  as  its  own.'' 

Uqquestionably  this  statement  of  Mr. 
Pearse's  falls  short  of  a  distinct  and  posi- 
tive declaration  of  an  opinion,  that  the 
restriction  ,of  cash  payments  ought  to  be 
made  a  permanent  measure.  But  it  is 
^aite  eyident  that  the  possibility  of  its 


being  made  a  permanent  measure,  had 
passed  through  that  gentleman's  mind 
when  he  could  have  been  brought  himself 
to  declare  that  "  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
positive  inconvenience  resulting  from  the 
present  operation  of  the  Restriction  Bill  or 
likely  to  result  from  its  being  rendered  . 
permanent."  Now,  when  to  this  declara- 
tion we  add  the  doctrine  maintained  by 
both  the  governor  and  deputy  governor  of 
the  Bank,  that  there  can  be  no  excefisive . 
issue  of  pliper,  as  long  as  the  actual  issue 
is  confined  to  the  existing  demand  for  it, ' 
and  also  the  very  zealous  and  active  part 
taken  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question  OQt  of  doors, 
enough  appears  in  my  humble  judgment 
to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  proper 
checks  have  not  operated  upon  the  Bank 
issues,  and  that  consequently  the  present 
depreciation  of  the  currency  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  Excessive  issue  of  bank  notes. 
It  sfems,  however,  that  there  is  a  large 
class  of  merchants  in  the  metropolis,  who, 
filled  with  the  same  erroneous  notions  as 
the  governor  and  deputy  governoi-  of  the 
Bank,  deny  this  obvious  conclusion,  and 
still  continue  to  contend  that,  regulated  as 
the  operations  of  the  Bank  are  regulated, 
there  can  be  no  excess  of  paper  currency. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  weight  and  re- 
spectability of  these  gentlemen,  and  no 
man  can  be  more  ready  than  myself  to 
do  justice  to  both,  I  must  still  contend  that 
their  view  of  the  subject  is  fallacious  and 
false,  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  fortified  by 
the  concurrence  of  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  mercantile  community-^a  majority 
consisting  of  all  the  great  old  capitalists 
of  the  city,  whose  practice  and  praise  it 
has  been  to  have  supported  through  good 
and  through  evil  times  the  commercial 
credit  of  Great  Britain.  These  gentle- 
men, to  whose  aulhority  on  such  a  subject 
as  this,  now  under  our  consideration,  the 
Committee  will,  1  am  sure,  be  prepared 
tp  show  every  deference  and  respect,  are 
decidedly  of  opinion,  (contrary  to  the  vi- 
sionary speculations  of  those  to  whom  I 
have  just  alluded)  that  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  have  not  been  regulated  by  the 
principles,  or  the  precedents  of  good  old 
times ;  and  that  the  departure  from  the 
previously  established  regulations  at  the 
Bank  has  indisputably  led  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency  to  which  it  is  now 
my  ol^ect  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Committee. 

Amongst  the  eminent  and  distinguished 
commercial  men  who  ceincided  in  the 
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viewl  of  this  question  taken  by  the  Bal- 
iion  Committee,  I  cmn  refer  with  confi- 
dence  to  a  most  respectable  individoal 
now  anfortonately  no  more,  (the  late  sir 
Francis  Baring)  whose  opinion,  no  less 
from  his  known  integrity,  than  his  ezten- 
siTe  commercial  experience,  and  highly 
caltivaled  intellect,  is  entitled  to  as  mnch 
conMderation  and  attention  as  that  of  any 
other  individaal  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
mercantile  commnnit^.  It  was  the  opi- 
nion of  sir  Francis  Banng,  that  there  could 
be  no  security  against  an  excessive  issue 
of  paper,  unless  in  the  optional  converti- 
bility of  paper  into  coin.  The  Commit* 
tee  were  anxious  to  ascertain  precisely 
the  opinions  of  that  intelligent  merchant 
upon  this  subject,  and  with  that  yiew  he 
was  asked : 

*'  Are  youof  opinion  that  any  certainand 
adequate  provision  can  be  made  against 
an  occasional  excess  of  paper  circalation 
in  an^  country,  and  especially  in  a  com- 
mercial country,  where  that  paper  is  not 
convertible  into  specie  at  the  option  of  the 
holder }"  To  which  he  answered,  <*  In 
this  country,  if  I  may  judge  from  expe- 
rience, I  should  doubt  it ;  bat  if  the  Bank 
conducts  itself  upon  the  same  principles 
at  present  when  they  do  not  pay  specie, 
as  they  did  when  they  were  compelled  to 
pay  in  specie,  1  should  think  that  it 
might  be  safely  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Bank/' 

And  again,  *'  What  do  you  mean  by 
that  experience  in  dhis  country  which 
leads  you  to  doubt  it }"  **  I  mean  that  in 
the  year  1797,  and  some  years  previous 
to  that,  the  issue  of  the  Bank  notes  was 
not  more  than  1 1  millions  sterHng ;  I  have 
seen  a  printed  paper,  which  has  been  laid 
before  the  Hou!«e,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  circulation  at  present  of  Bank 
notes  exceeds  01  millions;  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  more  than  can  circu- 
late with  safety  to  the  general  circulation 
of  the  country," 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  governor  and  deputy  governor  of 
limiting  the  issues  only  by  the  demand, 
sir  Francis  Baring  was  asked ;;  "  Do  you 
conceive  that  the  Bank  of  England  will 
effectually  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  any  excess  in  the  circulatipn  of  the 
country  (as  well  their  own  aft  the  paper 
of  country  banks)  if  they  regulate  their 
issues  by  the  demand  for  discounts  of 
good  bills  founded  on  real  mercantile 
transactions,  as  the  occasions  of  the 
public  may  appear  to  require  ?~^  has 
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been  ascertained  bj^long  experience,  that 
wherever  paper  has  circulated  under  tfaa 
power  or  influence  of  go? ernment  on  the 
continent,  that  it  has  failed.  The  paper 
of  the  Bank  of  England  has  stood  firm  for 
above  a  century,  and  flourishes  at  thit 
moment  with  unabated  confidence.  The 
power  reposed  in  the  Bank  is  great;  their 
paper  is  the  basik  on  which  the  fa^st  in- 
rests  of  the  country  rests ;  it  is  the  seed 
which  serves  to  produce  the  whole  of  its 
commerce,  finance,  agricultural  improve- 
ments, &c.  &c.  Such  a  power  may  re* 
main  with  safety,  so  long  as  the. Bank  is 
liable  to  discharge  their  notes  in  specie, 
because  that  circumstance  constitutes  a 
complete  counteraction  to  any  disposition 
(if  it  should  be  entertained)  to  increase 
the  circulation  beyond  a  reasonable  and 
safe  limit,  and,  under  that  circumstance, 
things  (foreign  exchanges,  &c.)  will  find 
their  proper  level." 

So  much  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  say, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  evil.  If  I  have 
succeeded  in  impressing  the  Committee 
with  a  conviction  of  its  existence,  and 
pointed  out  its  great  and  primary  cause, 
it  will  remain  for  the  House  of  Commons 
in  its  wisdom  to  consider  of  and  to  apply 
the  proper  remedy.  That,  which,  upon 
the  most  mature  consideration  I  could  give 
to  this  important  subject  in  all  its  compli* 
cated  bearings,  has  suggested  itself  lomy 
mind,  I  am  prepared  to  submit  to  ihe  can- 
did and  deliberate  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  fully  aware,  that  many  of 
thfise  who  dp  me  the  honour  to  concur 
with  me  up  to  this  point  in  my  Resolutions 
may  differ  from  me  as  to  the  remainder. 
But  notwithstanding  any  discouragement, 
which  may  arise  from  the  defection  of 
those  whose  support  I  may  hitherto  pos- 
sess, I  am  not  the  less  persuaded  that  the 
remedy  pointed  out  by  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee in  their  Report  is  the  only  measure 
that  can  be  successful.  Ii  is  umloubtedly 
a  remedy  of  a  description  that  ought  to 
be  administered  with  great  caution,  but 
which  sooner  or  later  must  be  resorted 
to.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  am  free  to 
confess  that,  if  parliament  wttre  to  stop 
short,  even  with  a  simple  declaration  of  the 
existence  and  nature  of  the  evil,  such  a 
di'claration  would  have  a  powerful  effect 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  consequently  in  checking  the  progress 
of  the  excessive  issue  knd  the  increase  of 
the  depreciation.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  impression,  as  a  member  of  parliament 
I  (eel  it  my  duty  to  propose  a  positive. 
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^cient  legislatiTe  proceeding  upon  the 
sabject. 

The  only  argament  of  any  apparent 
force  which  I  have  yet  heard  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Bank  Restriction  act,  is  that 
which  has  been  dravrn  from  the  si  are  of 
the  war  in  which  this  country  is  now  un- 
fortunately engaged;  But  howerer  rea- 
sonable such  a  consideration  may  be  os- 
tensibly,! do  not  think  it  in  reality  of  sufti- 
cient  importance  to  deter  the  legislature 
from  an  endeavour  to  restore  the  currency 
of  the  country  to  a  sound  and  legitimate 
state.  .Great  as  1  consider  the  mistake 
commit^d  in  1797  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Restriction  act,  1  look  upon  thejcontinuance 
of  that  act  at  the  T:onimencement  of  the 
present  war  infinitely  more  erroneous 
mod  impolitic.  The  former  measure 
professed  only  to  be  temporary,  called 
for  by  an  unexpected  exigency,  and  to 
be  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  circumstances 
that  appeared  to  render  its  adoption  ne- 
cessary should  have  ceased  to  require 
its  continuance.  ,  But  the  act  of  1803,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  war,  took  from 
it  the  character  of  a  temporary  measure, 
and  gave  it  a  permanent  shape.'  Why 
should  this  have  been  the  case  ?  What 
difference  did  the  state  of  war  make  ?  It 
was  not  in  the  exportation  of  bullion  for 
corn,  that  the  necessity  or  supposed  ne> 
cessity  of  the  bank  restriction  originated. 
Every  one  knows,  that  the  cause  of  the 
original  measure  was  not  an  unusual  ex- 
portation of  bullion,  but  an  un looked  for 
state  of  internal  alarm — not  a  permanent 
evil  but  a  temporary  embarrassment.  In 
the  year  1797  a  most  extensive  failure  of 
country  banks  took  place,  which  shook  the 
foundation  of  internal  credit  and  confi- 
dence, and  consequently  prompted  the 
holders  of  every  kind  of  paper  to  demand 
payment  for  it  in  specie,  the  vahie  of  which 
could  not  be  affected  by  the  failure  or 
solvency  of  any  banks.  A  run,  therefore, 
immediately  took  place,  and  the  legislature, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bank,  but  appa- 
rently, on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
resorted  to  the  measure  of  restriction. 
In  my  judgment  the  adoption  of  that 
measure  was  most  impolitic,  because  it 
waa  unnecessary  ;  but  at  all  events  there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  reason  fur  continuing 
it  in  operation  one  moment  after  the 
temporary  embarrassment  that  gave  rise 
to  it  had  passed  away,  and  internal  credit 
was  re-established  upon  its  former  footing. 
There  is  no  connection  whatever  between' 
the  original  cause  of  the  Bank  Restriction 


act  and  a  state  of  war:-^the  stagDation 
of  internal  credit  might  as  well  occur 
from  such  a  cause. in  peace  as  in  war  ;— 
and  consequently  the  renewal  of  the  Re- 
striction act  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war  cannot  be  justified  u(>on  any 
principle  of  necessity,  the  only  ground  of 
plausible  defence  that  can  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  set  op  for  so  violent  and 
suspicious  a  measure. 

If  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  were 
actually  a  remedy  for  an  evil  existing,  it 
might  very  properly  have  been  resorted 
to.  But  when  the  evil  was  removed>  the 
remedy  was  no  longer  necessary.  Let 
the  prescription  be  discontinued  when 
the  disease  is  remo?ed.  We  should 
not  spply  the  same  medicine  indiscrimi- 
nately in  sickness  and  in  health.  But  as. 
the  restriction  has  been  so  long  continued 
beyond  the  necessity  that  called  for  it, 
there  might  perhaps  be  some  danger^  there 
certainly  would  be  much  inconvenience, 
in  putting  an  end  to  it  abruptly.  To  be 
useful  the  measure  of  repeal  should  not 
only  not  be  precipitate,  but  should  be  cau- 
tiously resorted  to,  and  deliberately  fixed 
for  such  a  period  as  would  allow  full  time 
to  all  the  feelings  and  interests  (jonnected 
with  this  great  national  question  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  prospective 
restoration  of  the  old  system  of  currency. 

By  the  existing  act,  it  is  provided  that 
the  restriction  shall  cease  six  montbn  after 
the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace.  This  provision  appears  to  me  too 
indefinite  in  one  view,  and  too  severe  in 
another.  To  put  off  the  repeal  to  the 
uncertain  period  of  six  months  after  the 
termination  of  a  war,  the  termination  of 
which  no  man  can  possibly  foresee,  must 
render  the  Bank  careless  of  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments  in  lime,  and  if  a  peace 
should  happen  to  take  place  within  six 
months  from  this  period*  it  would  be  op- 
pressive to  call  upon  the  Bank  upon  so 
short  a  notice  to  pay  in  specie.  Anxious 
undoubtedly  as  1  am  that  the  restriction 
should  cease,  I  am  still' no  less  anxious 
that  it  shall  cease  in  a  manner  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  community  as  well  as  least  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  Bank.        ^ 

And  here;  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say 
that,  upon  the  fullest  and  most  mature 
consideration!  it  is  my  firm  and  decided 
opinion,  that  even  during  a  period  of  war, 
and  particularly  during  the  present  war» 
there  exists  no  Solid  ground  for  continuing 
the  restriction^  and  that)  therefore,  it  is 
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Um  imperious  doly  of  parliament  to  repeal 
that    measore    under   the    qualifications 
which  I  have  before  stated.     In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world  we  have  to  look  to 
a  protracted  period  of  war.    We  have  to 
contemplate  in  the  course  of  such  a  pro- 
longed contest,  the  continuance  of  a  very 
considerable  foreign  expenditure.    When 
the  Committee  reflect  upon  the  melan* 
choly  fact,  that  we  suffer  a  loss  of  nearly 
one  fourth  of  all  the  sums  expended  in 
foreign  fler?ice>  they  will  agree  with  me 
as  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  such  mea- 
sures as  may  restore  the  exchanges  to  par, 
and  consequently  save  to  the  nation  all 
that  ill  the  present  state  of  our  currency  is 
lost  by  the  unfavourable  balance  against 
OS.     Without  the  ailoption  of  such  mea- 
suresy  the  country  cannot  maintain  for  any 
lime    such  an  extent  of  foreign  expen- 
diture RS  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  its 
former     high     and     mighty     character 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  continent,  and 
to  enable  it  to  aspire,  perhaps,  to  the  fu- 
ture deliverance  of  Europe.    I  hope  and 
trust,  I  shall  not  hear  argued  in  any  quar- 
ter that  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
is  productive  of  a  positive  advantage  to 
the  public«as  itenablesthe  government  to 
discharge  the  national  debt  at  a  reduced 
rate.     1  trust,  that  a  declaration  so  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  public  honour, 
of  national  faith,  and  parliamentary  virtue, 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  the  pride  and 
the  boast  of  Great  Britain  to  cultivate  and 
maintain^  will  not  be  made  on  this  occa-. 
sion.     1  am  far  from  imputing  any  such, 
inteation  to  theright  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site :  because  I  am  convinced  that,  if  it  can 
enter  into  any  man's  heart  to  conceive,  that 
man  must  be  a  weak  and  short-sighted 
calculator.      Such  a  man    must  forget, 
that  although  the  public  might  gain  some- 
thing in  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
debt    already   contracted,    it  must    lose 
equally  if  not  more  upon  the  loans  which 
are  yearly  accumulating.      But,  it  is  not 
public  justice  alone,  that  calls  upon  par- 
liament to  arrest  and  remedy  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  circulating  medium ;  we  are 
bound  by  a  regard  to  the  degree  of  private 
■ttiferiiig  it  prmluces  throughout  all  classes 
of  the   community.     This  consideration 
most  come  so  directly  and  forcibly  home 
to  the  feelings  and  consciences  of  every 
member  of  the  Committee,  that  I  should 
eoRsider  it  an  insult  to  their  understandings 
and  au  imputation  upon  their. humanity, 
were. I  to  dwell  on  the  grievances  to  which 
public  creditors^  annuitants,  and  others 
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are  exposed  by  the  present  stote  of  the 
currency,  or  upon  the  injurious  efiects  it 
has  upon  all  l^gal  contracts  and  obligations. 
It  is  enough  barely  to  advert  to  these  cir* 
cdmtunces:  and  therefore  having  trei- 
passed  so  long  already  upon  the  patience 
of  the  Committee,  I  shall  detain  them  no 
longer,  but  conclude  by  moving  my  first 
Resolution; 

The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
then  moved  the  first  of  the  following  Re* 
solutions : 

1.  ''  That  the  only  Money  which  can 
be  legally  tendered  in  Great  Britain,  for 
any  sum  above  twelve  pence  in  the  whole^ 
is  made  either  of  Gold  or  Silver ;  and  that 
the  weight,  standard,  and  denomination, 
at  which  any  such  Money  is  authorized  to 
pass  current,  is  fixed,  under  his  Majesty's 
prerogative,  according  to  law. 

2.  "  That  since  the  43rd  year  of  the 
reign  of  qneen  Elizabeth,  the  Indentures 
of  his  Majesty's  Mint  have  uniformly 
directed  that  all  Silver  used  for  Coin  should 
consist  of  II"-  2**"-  of  fine  Silver,  and 
IS****-  of  Alloy  in  each  pound  Troy ;  and 
that  the  said  pound  Troj  should  be  divided 
into  62  Shillings,  or  mto  other-  Coins  in 
that  proportion. 

3.  *'  That  since  the  llth  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  the  In*' 
dentures  of  his  Majesty's  Mint  have  uni- 
formly directed,  that  all  Gold  used  for 
Coin,  should  consist  of  ll"'-  of  pure  Gold 
and  !*■•  of  Alloy  in  each  pound  Troy; 
and  that  the  said  pound  Troy  should  be 
divided  and  coined  into  41*  Guineas  and 
one  Half-Guinea,  or  into  other  Coins  in 
that  proportion. 

4.  "  That  by  a  Proclamation  of  the  4th 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  First, 
it  was  ordered  and  directed,  that  Guineaa 
and  the  several  other  Gold  Coin9  therein 
named,  should  be  current  at  the  Rates  and 
Values  then  set  upon  them;  viz.  the 
Guinea  at  the  rate  of  21  Shillings,  and 
t>ther  Gold  Coins  in  the  same  proportion : 
thereby  establishing,  that  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Coins  of  the  Realm  should  be, a 
legal  tender  in  all  Money  Payments,  and 
a  Standard  Measure  for  ascertaining  the 
value  of  all  contracts  for  the  paynnent  of 
Money,  in  the  relative  proportion  of 
15-^X  Pounds  weight  of  Sterling  Silver 
to  one  round'  of  Sterling  Gold. 

5.  ''That  by  a  statute  of  the  14tb  yeir 
of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  lob- 
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sequently  revived  and  made  perpetual  by 
H  Statute  of  the  S9ih  year  of  his  reign,  it  is 
Enacted,  That  no  Tender  in  payment  of 
Money  made  in  the  Silver  Coia  of  this 
Realm,  of  any  sum  exceeding  the  sum  of 
25/.  at  any  one  time,  shall  be  reputed  in 
law,  or  allowed  to  be  legal  tender,  within 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  for  more  than, 
according  to  its  value  by  weight,  after  the 
rate  of  5^.  2^.  for  each  Ounce  of  Silver. 

6.  "  That  by  a  Proclamation  of  the  1 6th 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty, 
confirmed  by  several  subsequent  Procla- 
mations, it  was  ordered  and  directed,  that 
if  the  weight  of  any  Guinea  shall  be  less 
than  5**"*^  S'"-  such  Guinea  shall  cease  to 
be  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  any 
money  within  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ; 
and  so  in  the  same  proportion  for  any 
other  Gold  Coin. 

r  7.  "  That  under  these  laws  (which  con- 
stitute the  established  policy  of  this  Realm 
in  regard  to  Money,)  no  contract  or  un- 
dertaking for  the  payment  of  Money, 
stipulated  to  be  paid  in  Pounds  Sterling, 
or  in  good  and  lawful  Money  of  Great 
Britain,  can  be  legally  satisfied  and  dis- 
charged in  Gold  Coin,  unless  the  Coin 
tendered  shall  weigh  in  the  proportion 
of  J?,  parts  of  A***^  » •"•  Standard  Gold  for 
'each  pound  Sterling,  specified  in  the 
said  contract;  nor  in  Silver  Coin,  for  a 
'sum  exceeding  25/.  unless  such  Coin  shall 
weigh  in  the  proportion  of  |f  of  a  Pound 
Troy  of  Stahdard  Silver  for  each  Pound 
Sterling  specified  in  the  contract. 

8.  "  That,  the  Promissory  Notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  are  stipulations  to  pay, 
on  demand,  the  Sum  in  Pounds  Sterling 
respectively  specified  in  each  of  the.  said 
Notes. 

9.  ''  That  wlien  it  was  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  that  the  payment 
of  the  Promissory  Notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  Cash  should  for  a  time  be  sus- 
pended, it  was  not  the  intention  of  Parlia- 
ment that  any  alteration  whatsoever  should 
take  plate  in  the  Value  of  such  Promissory 
Notes. 

10.  "  That  it  appears,  that  the  actual 
Value  of  the  Promissory  Notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  (measuring  such  Value  by 
weight  of  Standard  Gold  and  Silver  as 
aforesaid,)  has  been,  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  and  still  is,  considerably 
less  than  what  is  establisbedf  by  the  laws 
of  the  Kaalm  to  be  the  legal  Tender  in 
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payment  of  any  money  contract  or  stipu- 
lation. 

11.  "  That  the  Fall  which  has  thus  taken 
place  in  the  Value  of  the  Promissory  Notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  that  of  the 
Country  Bank  Paper  which  is  exchangeable 
for  it,  has  been  occasioned  by  too  abun- 
dant Issue  of  Paper  Currency,  both  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  by  the  Country 
Banks;  and  that  this  Excess  has  origi- 
nated, from  the  want  of  that  Check  and 
Controul  on.  the  Issues  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  existed  before  the  Suspen- 
sion o'f  Cash  Payments. 

1 2.  "  That  it  appears,  that  the  Exchanges 
with  Foreign  Parts  have  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  been  unfavourable  to  this 
Country,  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

1 3.  "  That,  although  the  adverse  circum- 
stances of  our  Trade,  together  with  the  ' 
large  amount  of  our  Military  Expenditure 
Abroad,  may  have  contributed  to  render 
our  Exchanges  with  the  Continent  of 
Europe  unfavourable;  yet  the  extraor- 
dinary degree,  in  which  the  Exchanges 
have  been  depressed  for  so  long  a  period, 
has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  occasioned 
by  the  depreciation  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  relative  Value  of  the  Currency  of 
this  Country,  as  compared  with  the  Money 
of  Foreign  Countries. 

1 4.  <«  That  during  the  continuance  of  the 
suspension  of  Cash  Payments,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
io  advert  to  the  state  qf  tke  Foreign  JSr- 
changeM,  as  nveil  as".to  the  price  of  Bullion, 
with  a  view  to  regulate  the  amount  of  their 
Issues. 

1 5.  '<  That  the  only  certain  and  adequate 
security  to  be  provided,  against  an 'Excess 
of  Paper  Currency,  and  for  maintaining 
the  relative  Value  of  the  Circulating 
Medium  of  the  Realm,  is  the  legal  Conver- 
tibility, upon  demand,  of  all  Paper  Cur- 
rency into  lawful  Coin  of  the  Realm. 

16.  *'  That  in  order  to  revert  gradually 
to  this  Security,  and  to  enforce  meanwhile 
a  due  Limitation  of  the  Paper  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
other  Bank  Paper  of  the  Country,  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  amend  the  Act  ^hich  suspends 
the  Cash  Payments  of  the  Bank,  by  alter- 
ing the  time,  till  which  the  Suspension 
shall  continue,  from  Six  Months  after  the 
Ratification  of  a  Definitive  Treaty  of 
Feace»  to  that  of  Two  Years  fiom  the  pre- 
sent Time.'' 
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Mr.  Roe  tpdke  &9  fellows* : 

The  state  of  my  health,  as  well  as 
Anxiety  to  avoid  wasting  the  time  of  the 
Commitlee,  will  induce  me  to  obtriKle 
mykelf  on  their  patience  no  longer  than 
shall  be  indispensably  necessary  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject,  ond  the  detail 
into  which  the  statements  in  the  Ueport 
nmler  our  consideration  will  unavoidably 
lead  me.  Before  entering,  however,  on 
these,  I  mnsC  make  some  observations  on 
what  has  fallen  firom  the  learned  member 
who  has  just  sat  down.  In  a' speech  re- 
markable for  its  eloquence  and  display  of 
ta1en%  he  has  relied  more' on  his  own  views 
of  tlie  subject  ihan  on  the  Report  of  the 
<!oinmittee  of  which  he  was  an  ac^tive  and 
distinguished  member;  aware,  probably, 
bow  open  that  Report  is  to  solid  and  un- 
answerable objection^  and  how  contrary 
the  opinions  expressed  in  it  are  to  almost 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  in  the  Appen- 
dix. 

1  have  a  confident  persuasion  that,  if 
fny  strength  shall  not  fail  me,  I  shall  be 
«bfe  fo  stiew  to  the  Committee  not  only 
that  there  has  been  no  depreciation  of  Bank 
paper  from  excessive  issue,  but  that  there 
nre  more  errors  and  mis-statements  in  that 
Report  than  in  any  that  was  ever  made  to 
a  Honse  of  Parliament.  1  feel  confident 
also  of  shewintf  that  if  the -recoramenda- 
^ion  contained  in  that  Report  were  enforc- 
ed by  a  law,  a  compliance  %vith  it  on  the 
-part  of  the  Bank  would  be  utterly  imprac- 
ticable; and  that  if  contrary  to  my  eou- 
Ttction,  it  were  practicable,  and  should 
be  adopted  by  the  B  mk,  not  the  slii^htest 
advantage  would  accrae  to  the  public. 

The  learned  gentleuHin,  in  the  opening 
«f  his  speech,  stated  that  there  were  two 
descriptions  of  persons  with  whom  he  did 
•  not  agree ;  the  one,  those  who  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  circulation  of  paper  alone  is 
perfectly  snflScient  for  the  tise  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  there  need  be  none  of  the 
\precious  metals,*  the  other,  those  who 
maintain  that  there  should  be  nothin^g  in 
circulation  except  the  precious  metals.  1 
certainly  concur  with  the  learned  gentle- 
man in  differing  from  both  those  descrip- 
tions of  persons.  My  opinion  has  inva- 
riably been,  that  ali hough  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
'IJh^i  tffrca]:ition  should  consist  of  the  pre- 
Scious  metals,  yet  that  in  the  case  of  their 
unavoidable  absence,  the  deficiency  may 

'     ♦  From  the  original  Edition  printed  for 
Cadell-and  Davieg,  a.  n.  1911.  * 
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be  snppKed  by  the  circulation  ^F  paper 
without  any  sorious  inconvenience  to  ttte 
commerce  of  the  coimtry.  I  am,  more* 
over,  convinced  that  the  issue  of  Bank  it  . 
England  paper  can  have  no  possible  efiect 
on  the  price  of  gold  or  on  foreign  ex- 
changes; w;hich  will  be  proved  from  tlie 
-experience  of  nearly  a  century. 

The  hon.  gentleman  next  expatiated  na 
the  advantages  derived  to  this  country 
from  the  institution  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land-—a  point  on  which,  I  presume,  We 
are  all  agreed;  though  very  dtllerentaea- 
timents  will  be  entertained  in  regard  to 
the  observation  which  he  added;  name- 
ly, that  unless  the  Bank  should  regulate 
its  future  conduct  in  the  manner  recomt 
mended  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee, 
it  would  very -soon  cease  to  contribute  to 
the  national  prosperity.  He  dwelt  much 
on  Bank  notes  not  bein^  equivalent  lo 
money ;  bat  I  maintain  that  they  are  tb, 
for  every  common  and  legitimate  transac- 
tion in  life,  except  for  foreign  remittances; 
and  even  for  these,  the  access  to  B^nk  dis- 
counts ailbrd  ^reat  facilities,  enabling  tho  ^ 
merchant  to  make  provision  for  heavy 
payments  for  exports,  aiul  to  dwait  A  safe 
for  imports,  for  which,  from  various  causes, 
there  may  be  no  immediate  demand. 

The  learned  member  proceeded  to  ad- 
vert to  the  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of 
our  commodities  as  attributable  to  an  ex- 
cess of  Bnnk  paper.  That  they  have  risen, 
and  rapidly,  is  beyond  dispute;  but  has 
there  been  no  rise  of  commodities  on  the 
continent,  even  in  those  countries  where 
specie  alone  is  in  circulation  f  I  em  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  great  and  sudden 
increa«;e  in  the  price  of  corn  here  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  advance  in  other  articles; 
and  the  rise  of  that  great  necessary  of  life, 
I  attribute,  in  a  considerable  degree  at 
least,  to  the  advance  of  importation  prices 
by  the  acts  of  the  legislature :  an  advance 
hai  taken  place  between  1791  and  1804of 
no  less  than  35f  per  cent,  on  the  price* 
previous  to  the  former  of  these  years.  The 
increasetl  price  of  corn  ^laa  of  course  cna-  . 
bled  the  landed  proprietors  to  advance 
their  rents ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  question- 
ed whether  these  gentlemen  have-  riot  suf- 
fered more  by  the  consequent  enrhance-' 
ment  of  other  articles,  indispensable  to 
their  own  consumption,  than  they  have 
profited  by  the  angmentation  of  their 
rems. 

The  hon.  gentleman  complains  of  the 
iarge  importation  of  corn  lately  ««  ft  great 
evili  and  threatens  inquiry- respecting.  It » 
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which  inquiry  I  am  ready  to  m^el  when*, 
•▼er  it  shall  bejnstitoled  ;  as  the  evil,  if  it 
hat  been  one,  is  in  son^e  degree  attribuift- 
ble  to  me;  the  noble  lord,  who  is  prebident 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  having,  when  the 
measure  was  taken,  held  the  seals  of  the 
Foreign  office.  My  defence  will  be  short, 
but,  1  hope)  satisfactory  : — had  the  im- 
portation not  been  permuted,  the  distress 
tor  bread  would  have  been  extreme.  With 
the  aid  of  two  millions  of  quarters  of  fo- 
reign com,  the  quartern  loaf  was  at  fifteen 
pence,  and  without  such  aid  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  at  half  a  crown.  The 
consequences  which  must  arise  from  pay- 
ing foreigners  for  so  large  a  quantity  of 
corn  as  would  probably  be  imported  were 
too  obvious  not  to  have  been  foreseen; 
but  in  such  a  dilemma  there  was  no  hesi- 
.tation  between  submitting  to  the  inconve- 
nienctes  of  the  nature  apprehended,  and 
to  the  want  of  bread  to  the  necessitous  part 
of  our  population. 

The  next  topic  adverted  to  was  the  state 
of  our  trade,  from  which  it  is  said  there  is 
no  prospect  of  our  being  able  to  have  the 
course  of  exchange  in  our  favour,  the  ba- 
lance being  so  much  against  us;  for  the 
learned  gentleman  makes  our  exports 
only  33,  and  our  imports  45  millions.  No 
assertion  can  be  more  erroneous,  and,  for 
its  refutation,  I  need  only  refer  him  to  the 
documents  in  the  Appendix  to  his  own 
Beport.  But  if  reference  be  had  to  other 
papers  before  the  House,  it  will  be  seen 
that  o^r  exports  have  for  many  years 
fireatly  exceeded  our  imports.  I  admit, 
however,  that  no  clear  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  the  state  of  our  exports  and 
imports  alone,  even  at  their  real  value,  at 
any  time,  for  reasons  I  shall  enter  upon 
particularly  hereafter ;  least  of  all  can  we 
place  any  reliance  on  the  apparently  fa- 
vourable balance  of  1810,  because  for 
some  of  our  exports  in  that  ye^r  no  pay- 
ment has  been,  and  probably  never 
will  be  made — I  mean  such  as  have  been 
confiscated  or  destroyed;  while  another 
.  part,  saved  from  confiscation,  has  been 
redeemed  at  a  heavy  expence. 

To  the  charge  of  my  having  come  down 
to  this  House  with  statements  of  our  trade 
which  have  afterwards  turned  out  to  be 
incorrect,  my  answer  is,  that  I  never  made 
a  statement  except  from  actual  accounts ; 
-  and  that  I  never  presumed  to  undertake 
that  our  trade  should  continue  in  so  flou- 
rishing a  condition  as  we  had  experienced. 

I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject 
by  obierying,  that  the  bon.  member  has 


alledged,  that  he  has  the  uulhority  of  the 
great  capitalists  of  the  metropolis  for  his 
assertion,  that  the  press ut  relative  value 
of  bullion  and  of  paper  is  owini;  to  the 
excessive  issue  of  bank-notes.  This,  ii  it 
were  true,  could  not  be  opposed  to  utide* 
viating  experience;  but  it  will  he  seen, 
that  all  the  witnesses  selected  by  the 
Committtee  as  most  eminent  fur  character, 
intelligence,  and  fortune,  were;  with  ibe 
exception  of  two,  of  a  directly  contrary 
opinion :  one  of  these,  however,  though  a 
most  respectable  man,  has  more  of  Conti- 
nental than  of  British  interests ;  the  other, 
sir  Francis  Barings  is  entitled  to  all  possible 
respect ;  I  shall,  therefore,  enter  fully  into 
the  consideration  of  his  evidence  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  what  I  have  to  offer. 

1  proceed  now  to  enter  on  an  examini- 
tioB  of  the  Report;  in  doing  which,  I 
must  rely  more  on  the  indulgence  of  tbe 
Committee  than  I  have  ever  bad  occasioa 
to  do  in  the  course  of.  my  parliamentary 
life.  The  magnitude  of  the  subject  can 
alone  make  me  hope  to  obtaintheir  atteiy 
tion  throughout  the  series  of  observations 
which  I  feel  myself  called  on  to  make. 

.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  obtain  it,  be- 
cause the  hon.  member  has  hardly  referred 
to  the  Report,  though  it  is  upon  that,  and 
not  on  his  speech,  however,  eloquent,  that 
we  are  called  to  decide. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  2d  page*  of  the 
Report,  that  the  Committee,  after  dwelling 
on  the  high  price  of  gold,  make  the  fol- 
lowing observation : 

"  So  extraordinary  a  rise  in  tbef  market 
price  of  gold  in  this  country,  coupled  with 
so  remarkable  a  depression  of  our  ex- 
changes with  the  Continent,  very  early, 
in  the  judgmentof  your  Committee,  point- 
ed to  something  in  the  state  of  our  own 
domestic  currency  as  the  cause  of  both  ap- 
pearances. But  before  they  adopted  that 
conclusion,  which  seemed  agreeable  to  all 
former  reasonings  and  experience,  they 
thought  it  proper  to  enquire  more  par- 
ticularly into  the  circumstances  connected 
with  each  of  those  two  facts ;  and  to  hear 
from  persons  of  commercial  practice  aud 
detail,  what  explanations  they  had  to  offer 
of  so  unusual  a  state  of  things." 

In  recard  to  the  "  reasonings"  alluded 
to  by  the  Committee,  I  cannot  know  on 
what  authority  they  rely ;  but  I  am  sure 
from  facU  which  I  shall  adduce,  that 
"  experience"  at  least  it  most  decidedly 
against  them.    Gentlemen  are  ofben  apt 
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iosetout^itli  a  Srin  assarance  that  ih«ir 
own  side  of  a  question  is  the  right  one; 
and  having  once  taken  up  an  opinion, 
they  collect  and  lay  hold  of  whatever  fa- 
iroun  it,  while  under  the  infiuence  of  that 
pre- conceived  opinion  they  exclude  every 
thing  of  a  contrary  tendency.  Almost  all 
writers  on  the  intricate  subject  of  the 
theory  of  money  and  exchange  have  dif- 
fered widely  from  each  other,  and  some 
of  them  from  themselvei;  This  is  the 
rase  with  no  less  considerable  a  roan  than 
Mr.  Hume,  whose  views  of  policy,  and 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  are  so  dis* 
tiaguished,  and  who  has  attained  even,  in 
the  department  of  political  economy,  the 
jiraise  of  discovery.  He  was  ambitious 
of  establishing  a  new  theory,  and  accord* 
iugly,  in  one  place  he  considers  ^^  increase 
of  circulating;  medium  an  evil,  because  it 
raises  the  prices  of  commodities,  on  which 
ground  he  disapph>Yes  of  Banks  in  gene- 
ral ;  while  in  another  place  he  approves  of 
one  at  Edinburgh,  because  it  was  a  land- 
bank,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  worst  of 
ony.  At  one  time  he  says  that  an  abun- 
dance of  money  is  injurious  to  trade ;  at 
another,  that  it  is  a  stimulus  to  industry : 
at  one  time  he  deprecates  the  increase  of 
currency ;  at  another  he  recommends  the 
debasement,  and  consequent  deprecia- 
tion, of  our  coin  to  the  extent  of  a  penny 
in  the  shilling.  Almost  every  writer 
eince  has  taken  a  separate  line,  agreeing 
only  that  formerly  received  opinions  were 
mistaken*  Adam  Smith,  the  highest  of 
authorities  in  political  economy,  is  doubt- 
ful whether  an  unfavourable  exchange 
leads  to  the  export  of  money.  Lord  King 
and  Mr.  Blake,  men  of  distinguished 
ability,  and  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  with  the 
advantage  of  experience  added  to  a  cul- 
tivated understanding,  are  fiivonrable  to 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the 
Bank.  Mr.  Wheatly»supporting  the  same 
opinion,  finds  occasion  to  differ  in  other 
respecto  from  ail  those  writers,  (except 
Mr.  Blake,  who  publtshed  after  him,}  as 
well  as  from  Locke,  Davenant,  and  lord 
liverpool.  Under  such  circumstances  as 
these,  it  would  be  inexcusable  in  me  to 
enter  into  a  contest  on  the  theory  of  money 
in  this  House;  and  it  would  be  the  more 
unpardonable,  because  the  truth  or  fallacy 
of  such  theories  do  not,  in  my  opinion, 
affect  the  present  question.  I  am  desirous 
of  trying  the  positions  of  the  Bullion 
Committee  by  the  test  of  experience,  to 
which  they  refer  in  general  terms  only. 
Am  ibe  Citmnittee  hava  allq;«d  thai  the 


extraordinary  rise  in  the  market-price  olf 
gold' here,  coupled  with  a  remarkable  de-^ 
pression  in  our  exchange  with  the  conti« 
nent,  points  to  something  in  the  state  ot 
our  domestic  currency  as  the  xause  of 
both  appearances,  lei  ns  go  back  to  the 
earliest  period  of  the  accounts  before  us  ; 
and  pot  in  the  shape  of  a  table  Uie  amount 
of  Bank-notes  in  circulation,  the  price  of 
gold,  aod  the  rate  of  exchange  with  Ham- 
burgh, in  order  to  discover  how  far  the 
progressive  increase  of  the  first  has  bad 
an  influence  on  the  other  two. 
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3  17    9 

37    1 

Jufy  1800. 

14,349.000 

3  17    9 

32    6 

Jan.  1805. 

17,849,000 

4    0    0 

35    6 

Nov.  1809. 

19,500.000 

4    5    6^ 

28    6 

Oct.   1810. 

24,883,000 

4    4    0* 

31     7 

In  arithmetical  statements  of  such  com- 
plexity as  this,  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the 
member  who  reads  them,  but  the  one  1 
have  now  made  can  be  given  to  the  learned 
gentleman,  if  he  shall  desire  to  compare 
it  with  the  accounts  on  the  table.  The 
Committee  will  perceive  from  it,  that  in 
January  1805  the  issue  of  Bank  of  Eng- 
land paper  was  17,849,000/.9  and  the  price^ 
of  gold  the  same  as  in  the  year  1 7 10,  when 
the  issue  of  the  paper  was  certainly  under 
2,000/XX)f.  and  that  the  rate  of  exchange 
was  infinitely  more  favourable  to  this 
country  in  the  latter  year  than  in  the  ear« 
liest  of  which  we  have  uiy  account.  It 
will  be  seen,  indeed^  that  the  amount  of 
Bank  Notes  in  circulation  produced  no 
effect  whatever,  either  on  the  price  of 
goki,  or  on  the  foreign  exchange,  during 
the  whole  period.  In  July  Jb09,  when 
the  issue  of  bank  paper  was  lS/H\^,O0OLp* 
the  course  of  exchange  was  28-6,  yet  in 
October   1810,  when  the  issue  of  bank 

*  These  prices  were  fucnisbed  from  the 
best  source  that  could  be  found.  In  the 
month  of  December  Mr.  Merle  sold  goki 
for  4^.  2t.  6d  when' Bank  Notes  bad  :n« 
cfffaied  to  25,01^,000/. 
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^per  bad  increased  to  iH>8SS»odM.,tlie 
eicchftUge,  instead  of  fkUing,  rose  to  Si  6 ; 
trnditis  V^ry  Temarkable,  that  between 
i793  atid  1796,  though  the  price  of  gold 
,  remained  steadijj  below  the  mint  price  at 
St.  17f.  ad,  an  oance,  and  the  amount  of 
bank  paper  untlerw^t  a  diniinntion«  the 
Exchange  feH  from  37-2  to  32-7.  In  wiiich 
three  years  a  gotd  coinage  took  place  to 
the  extent  of  above  ibur  nrillioiM  fronn  fo- 
reign goM. 

This  summary  of  facts  alone .  appears 
most  complefely  to  contradict  the  "ex- 
perience*'' on  which  the  Bullion  Com- 
miitee 'profess  to  rely,  in  support  of  their 
opinion,  that  increase  of  bank  paper  has 
raised  the  price  of  gold,  and  lowered  the 
exchange.  In  truth,  during  the  whole 
l^eriod,  si  Ace  the  termination  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  the  course  of  exchange  with 
the  continent  was  uniformly  favoorabie  to 
Enisriand,  until  the  middle  of  the  year 
1795,  when  the  remittances  to. Austria, 
through  Mr.  Boyd,  tlepressed  it  during 
the  remainder  of  that  year,  and  the  early 
pdrt  of  the  next.  It  then  rose  very  con- 
siderably above  par,  and  continued  so  un- 
til September  I799>  when  a  renewal  of 
subsidies,  and  an  immense  imponation  of 
corn,  (the  latter  amounting  in  the  coarse 
of  two  years,  to  the  extraordinary  sum  of 
xmieleen  millions)  kept  it  under  par  till 
October  1 802.  It  then  rose  above  par, 
ind  continued  so,  except  in  one  month, 
ttfttii  November  1805,  when  the  Anstrian 
tmd  Russian  aub^dies  again  threw  ittiovt*n 
iot  a  short  time.  In  February  1 806,  it 
ugain  reac  above  par>  and  remained  so  till 
October  1808.<  And  let  me  press  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,  that  dur- 
ing the  period -from  I7s4  to  1808,  the 
amo«nt  of  bank  notes  nvas  increased  from 
6,391,0001.  to  J7,2IS,000/.  without  any 
correspondevit  efllect  on  the  exchange,  or 
price  of  bullion. >  If  we  advert  to  parti- 
eular  periods,  we  find  that  in  July  1793, 
the  amotmt  of  bank  notes  was  1 2,7 13,0()0/. 
the  exi?bange  37-2»  the  price  of  gold 
8/.  ]7«;  Od.  an  ounce,  while  in  January 
J  796,  with  a  reduction  of  bank  paper  to 
30,632,000/.,  and  gold  at  the  same  price 
of  3/.  lis.  6d,  an  ounce,  with  a  large  gold 
coinage,  the  exchange  feU  greatly. 

The  result  of  this  appeal  to  experience 
therefore  is,  that  till  October  1808,  no 
unusual  efiect  was  produced  on  the  price 
ef  jgoM,  or  on  oar  foreign  exchange ;  and 
even  since  that  time  we  have  seen  the 
price  of  gold  faH  somewhati  and  the  ex- 
change rise  considerably,  onder  a  rapid 


inoneaae  'of  Bank  iswea.  Bat  there  are 
otiwr  yeasonsy  of  no  doabtfbl  character, 
for  the  rise  in  the  preeioos  metals»  and 
tbe  fall  of  exchange,  sioce  the  aotunn  of 
)806.  It  was  in  t&  summer  of  that  year 
that  the  measures  of  the  French  ruler 
began  to  produce  the  efiect  of  creating 
great  delays  in  remittances  from  the  con- 
tinent for  our  exports.  I'be  nou>riety  of 
these  n^easures  and  of  i heir  conseipiences 
renders  it  superfluous  for  me  to  enter  into 
aay  detail  of  them.  I  speak  iu  the  hear- 
ing of  intelligent  merchants,  who  kaow 
the  extraordinary  sitoatioo  in  which  oar 
export- trade  to  thediiiereat  parts  of  the 
continent  was  placed  for  some  time  be* 
fore  the  last  violences  of  our  implacable 
enemy,  his  confiscations  and  hia  bornings, 
were  resorted  to.  These  are  evils  pecu- 
liar to  the  present  time,  and  Uf  which  the 
history  of  the  world  ofiers  no  parallel. 
The  commeitse  of  Europe  is  paralyzed^ 
and  the  inhabitants  oithe  whole  continent 
are  driven  to  despair,  to  gratify  the  oia* 
lignant  passions  of  one  man,  whose  con* 
duct,  while  it  is  mischievous  for  a  season 
to  this  country,  is  ruioous  to  that  which  he 
governs. 

Other  circimistanceB  of  a  new  and  ex» 
traordinary  nature  have  greatly  contri* 
buted  to  counteract  a  favourable  balance 
of  OOT  exports.  During  last  year  more 
than  seven  millions  sterling  were  paid  by 
us  for  foreign  corn,  and  not  less  than  five 
millions  end  a  half  for  foreign  freight^ 
from  the  impracticability  of  employing 
British  shipping  to.  the  ports  in  the  north 
of  Eorope.  In  addition  to  these  heavy 
outgoings,  we  cannot  compute  our  foreign 
expenditure  in  the  difierent  branches  of 
the  public  service  during  the  last  year  at 
less  than  11,300,000/.  The  naval  pay 
drawn,  and  dividends  in  the  funds  remitted 
to  foreigners,  form  at  least  an  additional 
million ;  and  on  summing  the  whole  to- 
gether we  find  a  total  sent  out  of  the 
country,  unconnected  with  its  ordinary 
courie'^of  trade,  of  24.,80O,OCX)/. !  Keilher 
must  we  lose  sight  of  the  effect  produced 
t>y  the  excessive  export  of  our  manufac- 
tures to  the  Portuguese  settlements  in 
America,  on  theiirst  opening  of  ihe  inter- 
course, which  has  for  a  time  considerably 
lessened  the  demand  from  Brasil,  There 
are,  howeveri  still  other  caeses  which  hare 
aflected  oor  exohangea^  as  will  be  shewn 
before  I  sit  down. 

In  asMTting  that  there  exists  no  actual 
scarcity  ok'  gold,  the  Conwiittee  appear  to 
have  Mian  inlo  a  itfiguiiir  imor.    Tbijr 
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tay  tbftt  th^  evidence  hid  before  ihem 
has  led  then  ta  entertain  much  doobt  of 
tlie  alleged  fact  that  a  scarcity  of  boUion 
has  been  recently  experienced  in  this 
country.  Rel^rring,  in  support  of  this, 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  'Merle,  they  ob- 
serve, that  *•  a  very  extensive  home  dftler 
acknowledged  that  he  foand  no  difficplty 
IB  getting  any  quantity  he  wanted,  if  he 
was  willing  (0  pay  the  price  for  H."  The 
passage  on  which  the  Committee  formed 
this  conclusion  is  as  follows: 

Qiiesiion  to  Mr.  Merle.  *'  You  liave 
stated  that  the  price  of  gokl^t  home  has 
not  lately  been  equal  to  the  demand  you 
had  ;  have  yoo  at  any  tmie  found  any  dif- 
fic«)iy<  in  proiriding  yoyrself  with  any 
quantity  of  gold  which  you  wanted  in 
order  to  sell  for  home  consumption,  if  you 
were  willing  to  give  the  price  of  foreign 
gold  ? — No,l  should  hate  found  no  dim- 
cohy ;  but  then  I  should  lose  a  great  deal 
'  of  money  if  I  was  to  sell  it  for  home  con- 
sum  ptiou  at  the  price  of  English  gold  : 
we  have  been  obliged  to  raise  the  price 
five  shillings  an  ounce  as  it  is. 

"  &,  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  it 
IS  the  high  price,  and 'not  any  defect  in 
quantity,  which  has  cAosed  the  supply 
not  to  be  eqnal  to  the  demand  ? — Cer- 
tainly ;  for  the  supply  of  foreign  gold 
would  be  more  than  equal  to  the  supply 
here. 

*'  Q,  There  is  always  gold  in  the  mar- 
ket ?*— Yes,  if  you  will  pay  the  price  for 

But  the  Committee,  in  their  haste  to 
arrive  at  the  inference  that  there  ivas  no 
scarcity  of  gold,  have  overlooked  the  im- 
portant consideration  that  Mr.  Merle's 
evidence  applies  to  the  home  demand 
only.  This  be  has  since  confirmed  to  me 
personally  ;  and,  it  is  besides  expressed 
lx)th  in  the  first  part  of  the  question  and 
in  the  following,  which  is  also  a  part  of 
his  evidence: 

"  Q.  Do  you  find  it  more  diflficult  to 
get  the  supply  of  that  required  for  the 
liome  trade  than  you  used  lo  do  ?— Cer- 
tainly ;  yKe  have  been  obliged  to  stand 
still  sometimes. 

•'  iJ.  What  have  you  done  "to  relieve 
yourself  ?— We  have  been  obliged  to  wait 
till  we  could  get  it." 

The  next  point  to  be  ascertained  is  the 
proportion  which  the  home  manufacture 
bears  to  the  general  demand.  Mr.  Merle's 
evidence  does -not  indeed  afibrd  a  solution 
to  this  question ;  but  wa  are  enabled'  to 
attain  it  from  an  anthority  of  cqqai  vo-  ] 
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spectabiUty>  that  of  Mr.  Aanm   Ash«r 
Goldstoid.    He  is  asked, 

*'  9.  Can  yott  atate  al  all  whil  propor*^ 
lion  of  the  gold  yo«  sell  may  be  for  hom«* 
consumption  f— -I  cannot. 

«  d.  Is  it  lees  than  a  lOth  ?— It  is  less' 
than  a  20th  ;  bat  I  cannot  state  preciseJy 
the  aoioQiit«'' 

In  farther  support  of  this  reasoning  ne*- 
lalive  to  the  price  of  gold,  the  CummiUee* 
state,  that  "  the  price  of  all  commodUfes 
has  risen,  and  gold  appears  to  have  risen 
in  its  price  only  in  common  with  4facm/^' 
Here  again  the  most  positive  evidence  la- 
in contradiction  to  the  assertidn  of  the* 
Committee.  So  far  from  follomng  the 
progressive  rise  of  other  commodities,- 
go4d  was  lower  in  J 799,  two  years  after* 
the  Restriction  Bill,  than  it  bad  been  in' 
1710;  although  in  that  period  the  price' 
of  other  articles  had  increased  more  than** 
two-fold.  But  confining  oarselves  to  th^ 
interval  only  since  the  Bank  restrictton,^ 
we  find  the  price  of  other*  coasnx>dities 
advancing  yearly,  while  in  gold  there  was* 
no  considerable  rise  till  the  year  1809. 
Let  it  not  however  be  imagined  that  a-' 
rise  in  the  articles  of  life  has  oeen  confute 
ed  to  this  kingdom  alone.  A  most  at<-> 
tentive  inquiry  has  satisfied  me  that  the 
expeuce  of  living  has  gone  on  in  a  ratio' 
of  increase,  throughout  varioos  parts  of 
the  continent^  as  well  where  the  preciooi 
metals  b»ve  been  the  sole  circulation, 
as  where  paper  has  been  abundant  ^ 
and  all  this  without  any  convectionf 
with  the  price  of  gold.  In  France, 
where  no  paper  circulates  except  in  the 
capital,  and  there  only  a  very  limUetl 
amount,  we  have  the  following  evidence 
to  that  effect.  In  a  Report  to  the  Agri* 
cultural  Society  at  Paris  in  Ib05,  M.  bil» 
vestre  observes,  that>  *«  in  most  of  the  de- 


♦  Extract  from  a  Table  in  the  Philosn- 
phLcal  Transactions  for  I79S,  of  the  price 
of  articles,  with  the  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  money ;  the  mean  appreciatioir 
deduced  by  interpolation;  constructed *by 
sir  George  Shuckburgh. 

1720.         .         -        .         257 

17(J0.         ...         si« 

1770.         ...         384 

1760.  ...  407 

1790.         -         .         -         496 

1796.         -         -         *         531 

l«00.         -         -       •-         503 

Wheat  was  in  the  year   1797  only  7r. 

10^.  a  bttshel,  when  the  table  was  con« 

ttracled. 
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partments  the  price  of  laboor  is  iocreased 
since  1789  by  one-third  at  least*  and  in 
some  by  one-half ;  in  a  kw  it  is  doubled  ; 
9mA  this  rise  is  more  general  with  respect 
to  workmen  than  to  senraiits  at  yearly 
wages.  The  society  has  ascertained,  that 
all  the  instruments  of  cultivation  are  raised 
in  price  in  a  proportion  nearly  similar ; 
that  building  materials  have  risen  al&o 
from  a  third  to  a  fourth  ;  beasts  of  labour 
about  one-balf,  and  all  the  articles  requi- 
site for  the  maintenance  of  a  farmer's  fa- 
mily in  the  same  proportion.'*  In  a 
speech  of  Monsieur  Daru  to  the  legislative 
body  in  January  1810,  he  observed  that 
the  revenue  which  was  appointed  for  the 
support  of"  Lewis  the  16th  in  1791,  and 
continued  to  Napoleon,  was  no  doubt  very 
considerable  ;  but  if  attention  be  paid  to 
the  difference  between  the  real  value  of 
money  at  that  time  and  at  present,  it  will 
not  be  thought  an  extravagant  assertion, 
that  the  same  income  does  not .  now  re- 
present more  than  two- thirds  of  what 
it  did  then. 

.  Having  shewn,  I  hope  satisfactorily,  that 
tile,  increased  price  of  articles  in  this 
country  has  not  been  occasioned  by  an 
excessive  issue  of  paper,  I  come  next  to 
the  position  of  the  Committee  that  "  the 
whole  cause  of  the  depression  of  the  va» 
loe  of  the  gold  coin  of  this  country,  in  ex- 
change for-  commoditie3,  which  has  occa- 
.  sionally  arUen  or  could  arise  at  those  times 
when  the  Bank  paid  in  specie,  and  gold 
was  consequently  obtainable  in  the  quan- 
tity that  was  desired,  has  been  constituted 
by  two  circumsUnces  ;  .first,  by  the  coin 
after  it  had  become  -  current,  being  gra* 
dually  diminished  in  weight  by  use,  and 
producing  therefore,  if  melted,  a  less 
quantity  of  bullion ;  and  secondly,  by  the 
difficulty  under  which  the  holders  of  coin 
have  been  placed  when  they  wished  to 
convert  it  into  bullion.'*  To  which  ob- 
sevaiions  Mr.  Locke  and  lord  Liverpool 
furnish  me  with  a  better  answer  than  I 
could  give  myself: 

•^  Whether  silver  ijtjour  coin  will  not  al« 
ways,  during  the  prohibition  of  its  expor- 
tation* be  a  little  less  worth  than  silver  in 
bullion,  whilst  the  consumption  of  foreign 
commodities  beyond  what  oor's  pay  for, 
makes  the  exportatiou  of  silver  neces- 
sary ;  and  so  during  such  a  slate,  raise 
your  money  as  much  nnd  as  often  as  you 
will,  silver  in  coin  will  never  fetch  as 
much  as  silver  in  bullion.'' — Locke  in 
one  of  his  Cloostions  to  Lowndes. 
"  Whenever  bullion  is  wanted. for  e:i» 
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portation,  it  will  always  be  at  a  small  ad*^ 
vanced  price  above  that  of  the  Mint ;  and 
whenever  the  demand  is  very  great,  the 
price  will  be  still  higher  ;  aiid  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  value  of  the  coin  would  in 
such  case  rise  in  a  like  proportion,  if  that 
value  was  not  limited  by  public  autho- 
rity."— Lord  Liverpool. 

The  error  into  which  the  Committee 
fell  in  representing  gold  as  the  only  legal 
tender  in  large  payments,  having  been  cor-* 
reeled  by  the  learned  gentleman  in  the 
resolutions  which  he  has  moved,  I  shaH 
forbear  to  make  .any  observations  on  it, 
farther  than  to  remark,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how,  with  the  statute  of  the 
Uih**  of  the  King  before  them,  they 
should  have  fallen  into  the  mistake. 

The  Committee  conclude  the  first  part 
of  their  Report,  with  stating  that 

"  In  this  manner,  a  general  rise  of  all 
prices,  a  rise  in  the  market-price  of  g^ld, 
and  a  fall  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  will  be 
the  efiect  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  cir- 
culatioK  medium  in  a  country  which  has 
adopted  a  currency,  not  exportable  to 
other  countries,  or  not  convertible  at  will 
into  a  coin  which  is  exportable." 

This  observation,  in  tbe  absolute  shape 
in  which  it  now  stands,  may  be  said  to 
apply  to  our  currency  in  every  time  of 
its  history.  It  may  be  said  to  apply,  not 
only  to  notes,  but  to  guineas,  since  we 
never  had  a  currency  exportable  to  other 
countries.  According  to  this  prmciple 
an  excess  of  gold  and  silver  would  be  pro^ 
dttctive  of  as  much  mischief  as  paper ;  a 
conclosion  on  which  I  shall  merely  re* 
mark,  that  it  ought  to  cauiion  us  against  tbe 
indefinite  language  of  the  Committee,  and 
the'tength  to  which  they  permit  themselves 
to  be  carried  by  the  influence  of  theory. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  second  di- 
vision of  the  Bullion  Report;  namely* 
that  which  treau  of  the  depreciated  stale 
of  the  exchange.  Tbe  Committee  reiy, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  the  authority  uf 
sir  Francis  Baring  and  the  continenial 
merchant.  They  observe  that  the  former 
stated  "  the  two  great  circunutances  which 
affect  the  exchange  in  its  present  unfa« 
vourable  state  to  be  the  restriction  upon 
trade  with  the  continent,  and  the  increas* 
ed  circulation  of  this  country  in  paper,  as 
productive  of  the  scarcity  of  bullion." 
The  words  of  the  baronet,  extracted  litc« 
rally  from  his  evidence,  are  as  follow  : 

*  Continued  and  made  perpetual  by 
subsequent  .stattttes. 

*  d  . 
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"  During  ihe*  seven  years  war,  there 
were  no  restrictions  upon  trade,  the  same 
operations  to  perform  on  the  continent,  of 
remitting  money  from  hence  to  pay  the 
increased  quantity  of  naval  and  military 
•tores,  and  yet  in  no,  one  instance  was 
there  a  want  of  Bullion.  The  same  was 
the  case  during  the  American  war; 
through  the  whole  of  it  there  was  no  want 
of  Bullion.  And  therefore  I  think  that 
if  we  could  continue  our  payments  in 
apecie,  as  heretofore,  and  there  had  been 
no  restriction  upon  trade,  the  course  of 
exchange  would  not  be  unfavourable  to 
the  country  :  J  therefore  con9idec  the 
two  great  circumstances  which  affect 
the  exchange  to  be  the  restrictions  upon 
trade  and  the  increased  circulation  of 
the  country  in  paper  as  productive  of  the 
scarcity  of  Bullion." 

However  high  the  character  of  this  wit- 
ness most  deservedly  stands,  the  autho- 
rity of  his  opinion  must  be  affected  if  it 
can  he  shewn  to  have  been  founded  on 
a  misconception  of  facts.  Few  persons 
can  know  better  than  myself  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  memory  of  sir  Francis 
Baring  ;  no  man,  I  believe,  ever  acquired 
a  large  fortune  in  trade  with  a  more  un- 
blemished reputation  ;  and  the  extent 
of  his  mercantile  knowledge  was  not  in- 
ferior to  his  integrity.  My  opinion.is found- 
ed not  only  on  the  concurrent  sense  of 
'those  who  knew  him,  but  on  my  personal 
knowledge  of  his  conduct  when  he  was 
employed  by  lord  Shelburne  to  transact 
all  the  mercantile  businesaof  the  Board  of 
Treasury  in  1782  and  1783.  A  frequent 
and  ^almost  daily  intercourse  with  him 
during  that  time  .gave  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining  that  such  atrust  could 
not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands,  so 
long  as  it  should  remain  committed  to  an 
individual;  in  such  hands,  indeed,  the 
public  interest  was  as  safe  as  it  could  be 
.  under  any  arrangement.  And  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  noble  lord  who  employed 
him  to  say,  that  in  every  instance,  as  far 
as  I  was  acquainted  with  his  lordship's 
(Views,  they  were  prompted  by  the  most 
laudable  feelings  lor  the  public  welfare. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  the  fullest  impression 
on  my  mind  of  the  purity  of  sir  Francis 
Baring's  intentions,  that  I  proceed  to  ex- 
plain the  misconceptions  under  which  he 
laboured.  The  statement  that  there  was 
no  want  of  Bullion  in  any  one  instance 
during  the  seven  years  war  could  not 
have  been  from  his  own  knowledge ;  and 
we  have  evidence  before  us  that  m  1761, 
1762  and  1703,  gold  r6s«  to  M,  M.  Os.  (Sd. 
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and  M  U.  6d  althoagh  for  a  long  time 
before  1760  it  had  not  been  higher  than 
5/.  1 8s.  6dL  And  if  his  memory  had  been 
as  good  at  the  close  of  his  valuable  life  as  in 
an  earlier  period,  he  would  have  recoK* 
lected  the  unexampled  drain  of  specie  in 
178!2,~  and  that  at  his  own  pressing  in- 
stance with  lord  Shelburne,  as  well  as  on 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  Bank,  the 
most  peremptory  orders  were  sent  to  tba 
Commissioners  of  the  Customs  to  prevent 
the  coin  from  being  sent  out  of  the 
country.  If  my  letter  conveying  these 
directions  in  1782  was  not  written  at  his 
instance,  it  could  not  have  been  writtep 
without  his  knowledge ;  that,  and  ano- 
ther to  the  same  effect  from  a  right  hon« 
gent,  who  succeeded  me,  are  now  on  the 
table.  Indeed  the  Committee  themselves 
quote  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Bosan^ 
quet  before  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  prove  the  drain  of 
cash  in  the  Bank  in  1783;  and  refer  alse 
to  that  drain  in  the  same  year  in  a  ques- 
tion put  by  them.  If,  therefore,  there 
existed  a  fundamenUl  error  in  regard 
to  the  facts  on  which  sir  Francis  stated 
his  opinion  to  be  grounded,  fajs  autho- 
rity, otherwise  so  highly  respectable,  can- 
not be  relied  on  in  this  instance. 

His  examination  respecting  an  increase 
ed  circulating  medium  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention ;  in  the  course  of  it  will  be  found 
the  following  questions  and  answers : 

"  Q.  You  conceive  an  excess  of  paper 
circulation  may  be  guarded  against  in  this 
country,  if  the  Bank  conducted  itself ' 
under  the  restriction,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  governed  their  issues  when 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  in  cash  ; 
what  do  you  conceive  is  the  principle  by 
which  the  Bank  should  now  regulate  its 
issues,  as  well  as  the  best  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  an  excess,  and  the  best 
corrective  of  that  evil  ?— A.  Before  the 
restriction,  the  experience  of  above  a  cen- 
tury proves  that  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Bank  has  been  wise  and  cor- 
rect ;  the  public  have  been  satisfied  ;  the 
country  has  flourished ;  and,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  Bank  of  England  has 
proved  a  most  important  invaluable  in- 
strument in  promoting  public  prosperity. 
This  experience  points  out  the  only  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  public  can  rely  with 
confidence,  namely  to  return  again  to 
payments  in  specie,  whenever  it  shall  be 
iki  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  do  so.^^ 

*'  Q.  Have  not  the  improved  methods 
of  carrying  on.  dealings  in  moacy  con- 
tributed Tdry  much  to  render  a  smaller 
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quantity  of  circcilatihg  medium  aofficient 
for  the  commerce  of  the  xrountry,  than 
when  specie  formed  a  considerable  part 
t>f  tt  ? — A.  I  have  not  sufficient  practical 
knowledge  to  enable  me  to  jiidge.  l^he 
•want  of  specie  may  produce  a  reduction, 
inlets  increased  by  oiher  means.  There 
«re  likewise  causes  which  I  do  not  tho- 
roughly understand,  and  which  may  ren- 
der a  smaller  quantity  of  circulating  me- 
dium sufficient;  but  I  doubt  whether  the 
last  can  prove  an  object  worthy  of  at- 
tention/* 

"  Qt  Supposing  the  excess  of  the  cir- 
culation of  paper  to  be  in  a  degree  such 
as  to  increase  the  price  of  commodities, 
would  that  increase  of  price  produce  any 
effect  upon  the  foreign  exchange,  until  it 
BvriTe  to  the  degree  so  as  to  check  the  ex- 
portation of  merchandize  ? — A.  An  ex- 
cess of  paper  circulation  will,  no  doubt, 
affect  and  raise  the  price  of  the  whole  of 
the  productive  labour  and  industry  of  the 
country.  The  proportion  that  is  exported 
will  participate  to  the  extent  of  its  value  ; 
and  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  high 
prices  is  a  reduction  on  the  demand,  it  must 
'operate  decisively  on  the  foreign  exchanjje, 
unless  they  are  supported,  or  the  fall 
counteracted,  by  an  export  of  bullion. 
But,  until  the  demand  or  exportation  is 
checked,  an  incrcaseof  price  will  produce 
B  beneficial  effect  on  the  foreign  exchange/' 

"  Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  the  in- 
creased capital  of  the  country,  whether 
consisting.of  that  which  is  commercial  and 
trading,  or  whether  consisting  of  that 
which  is  agricultural,  and  belonging  to 
the  public  revenue,  docs  not  require  apro 
portionate  increase  of  the  circulation  of 
paper  or  f^pecie  ?— A.  If  the  public  re- 
venue, or  trade,  required  1,0(K)/.  to  be  re- 
mitfed  to  London  formerly,  ,and  that 
2,CK)0/.  is  required  at  present,  there  must 
be  an  addition  of  I, Of )0/.  in  paper/'  &c. 
*&c.  In  the  remaindei^  of  ihis  answer, 
howe^-cr,  he  says  he  thinks  11,000/.  is  far 
more  than  suHficient. 

The  examination  of  Sir  Francis  is  closed 
by  his  saying,  "  I  consider  the  opinion 
entertained  by  some  persons,  that  the  Dank 
'ought  to  regulate  their  issues  by  the  public 
demand,  as  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  be- 
cause I  know,  by  experience,  that  the  de- 
inai)d  f(<r  speculation  can  only  be  limited 
by  a  want  of  means,  and  I  think  the  Bank 
would  not  be  disposed  to  extend  their 
issue  beyond  three-fourths  of  the  present 
amount,  if  the  restriction  was  removed  ;*' 
but  he  adds,  "  It  may  prove  dangerous  to 
knpote  any  posHire  restraint  on  the  Bank, 


by  law  or  otherwise ;  lor  cases  may  and 
will  arise  when  an  excess  will  be  proper, 
and  that  it  would  be  culpable  to  withhold 
it.  But  if  the  House  shall  be  disposed  to 
entertain  an  opinion,  and  will  pronounce 
it  distinctly,  1  think  the  Bank  may  be  left 
with  full  power  to  act  under  their  respon- 
sibility/* 

On  this  evidence  I  shall  have  some  ob- 
servations to  make  hereafter.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  I  shall  proceed  to  oomm'ent  on 
some  extraordinary  mistakes  into  which 
the  Committee  have  fallen,  which  I  shall 
take  rn  their  order.    Thfy  state  that, 

"  It  appears  to  your  Committee  to  have 
been  long  settled  and  understood,  os  a 
principle,  that  the  difference  of  exchange, 
resulting  from  the  state  of  trade,  and  p^^y- 
ments  between  ta'o  countries,  is  limited  &y 
the  expence  of  conveying  and  insuring 
the  precious  metals  from  one  country  to 
the  otbefy  ;  at  least,  that  it  cannot  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time  exceed  that 
limit.  The  real  difference  of  exchange, 
resulting  from  the  state  of  trade  and  pay- 
ments, never  can  fall  lower  than  the 
amount  of  such  expence  of  carriage,  in- 
cluding the  insurance.  The  truth  of  this 
position  is  so  plain,  and  it  is  so  uniformly 
agreed  to  by  all  the  practical  authoritiet, 
both  commercial  and  political,  that  your 
Committee  will  assume  it  as  indispen- 
sable.'* 

I  read  this  passage-  with  no  common 
degree  of  surprise,  aifsured  that  the  truth 
of  the  case  was  indisputably  different  from 
this  representation,  as  had  been  proved  by 
experience,  and  in  the  plainest  and 
strongest  manner  by  the  existing  state  of 
things.  Not  chusinir,  however,  to  rely 
entirely  on  calculations  of  my  ovi  n,  1  ob- 
tained from  most  respectable  sources  of 
information  in  the  city  the  two  following 
Stutcments,  to  show  how  much  the  differ- 
ence of  exchange  doe«5  now  actually  ex- 
ceed the  ex|>ence  of  conveying  aod  in- 
suring the  precious  metals  frv>m  one  conn- 
try  to  another. 

No.  1. 
Silver — 1,000  dollars  =  866  oz.,  worth  in 
London  at  the  price  of  C9,  \\(L  an  os. 
'25^1.  39.  10c/.  sterling,  will  produce  in 
Paris,  at  the  rate  of  5  livres  7  sols  per 
dollar, 5/275  MvrcsTournois;  the  amount 
of  which  being  vested  in  bills  in  London, 
at  the  present  exchange  of  17  livtes  per 
ponnd  sterling,  will  give  J?310  6  0 
Deduct  coat  as iibove       S56    3  lo 


Profit 


54    2    2 
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or  SI  per  cent. 
If  fnm  this  profit  of  21  per  com.  we  de- 
coct S|  per  cent  for  commiuioii,  freight, 
and  tnippiiig  chergei^  with  !•(  per  cent, 
for  iosartoce  against  the  risk  or  sea  and 
fire,  which  are  the  only  hastfrds,  there 
being     licences    from     both     countries, 
making  in  the  whole  B  per  cent,  there 
will  remain  a  clear  profit  of  10  per  cent 
Gold— 100  oz.  English  standard,  at  di/. 
cost  in  London  470/.  sterling,  eqaal  at 
Paris  to  91  oz.  pore  gold,  at  165  franks 
per  oz.  aroomit  to  9,©73  livres  Tour- 
nols.    This  som  invested,   as    in  the 
former  case,  in  bills  on  London  at  17 
litres  per  pound  sterling,  will  yield 

•    £569    O     0 
Deduct  the  cost    -    470    O    o 


Leares 


90    0    0 


making  a  profit  of  Q\  per  cent 
Deduct  the  charges,  which  are 
nearly  the  same  as  on thedollars  5 

Clear  profit  16  per  cent 
No:  2. 
The  price  of  dollars  being  at  Hamburgh 
28  per  mark  fine,  and  the  price  here  5s. 
lli.  per  oz,  these  rates  are  equal  to  an 
exchange  of  30. 2 ;  dedocting  the  charges 
which' are  nearly  a«  follows : 
Insurance    -     4  per  cent 
€V>mmis8ton    •    f 
Brokerage     •      | 
Freight      -        1 
Expences  to  Yar- 
mouth    -        I 
Expences  to  Cox- 
haven  1       Exchange  produced 

as  above  «£'30    3    0 

7|  equal  to  2     2    0 


Leayes  clear  28    0    0 


But  the  present  exchange  being  so  low 
as  24,  there  ie  consequently  a  profit  of  4 
sch.  on  every  24  or  about  16^  per  cent 
by  sending  the  dollars  to  Hamburgh,  and 
having  the  letoms  nude  by  a  bill  of  ex- 
change* 

Gold  being  in  Hnmborgh  101,  and  in 

England  04  per  ounce,  the  same  quantity 

ef  gold  which  will  produce  in  Hamburgh, 

marks    •    52  10|: 

will  cost  here  ai  the  present      ^ 

exchange  only  •    •    •    -    «    42    0 

there  is  consequently  a  profit  of     10  lOf 
on  purchasing  geld  here,  sending  it  to 
(VOL.  XIX.) 
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Hwehergh  and  receiving  the  felaras.by''a 
bill  of  exchanged— This' profit  IB  eqeal  tt> 
about      -•.••..    244  per  cent* 
Dednct  the  charges    -   7 

Leaves  clear  ]7f 

The  charges  may  vary  one  or  two  per, 
cent,  according  to  the  particular  facilities 
which  the  exporter  has  in  sending  his  gold 
to  the  continent^  but  there  can  be  uo  ques- 
tion of  the  fact,  that  a  very  considerable 
profit  must  result  fipom  the  transactions 
above-mentioned. 

The  next  misuke  into  which  the  Com- 
mittee have  fallen,  on  the.  subject  of  ex- 
change, is  not  less  extraordinary,  becauSis 
it  arises  out  of  papers  before  them,  and 
out  of  an  examination  taken  by  them- 
selves. In  treating  of  the  balance  of  our 
trade  for  the  year  180d,  they  observe  : 

*'  Your  Committee  are  disposed  to  think, 
from  the  result  of  th^  whole  evidence, 
contradictory  as  it  is,  that  the  cireum* 
stances  of  the  trade  of  this  country,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  were  such  as  to  oc- 
casion e  real  fall  of  our  exchanges  with 
the  continent,  to  a  eertam  extent;  and 
perhaps  at  one  period  almost  as  h>w  as  the 
limit  fixed  by  the  expence  of  remitting 
gold  from  hence  to  the  respective  markets'. 
And  yobr  Committee  is  inclined  to  this 
opinipn,  both  by  whit  is  stated  in  regard 
to  the  excess  of  imports  from  the  continent 
above  the  exporu,  though  that  is  the  pert 
of  the  subject  which  is  left  most  in  doubt/' 
Slc.  &c. 

The  Committee,  when  they  thus  ex* 
prttsed  themselves,  ooohl  not  surelT  have 
adverted  to  the  Accounts  presented  by  M n 
Irving,  by  which  it  appears  that 
Our  Imports  fimn  the  Con* 

tinent  were  in  1809 £l%92\  fiOO 

Our  Exports  to  the  Conti- 
nent that  year 27,190,000 

Our  Total  Imporu  in  1809,    *51,1SS,006 
Our  Total  Exports 66,017/100 

In  coniidenug  thesis  accounts,  even  of 
the  real  value^  it  shoeld  be  reoollecied,  thet 
in  the  estimate  of  imports,  the  mercantile 
profits  and  freights  (British  atf  well  as  fo- 
reign) are  included ;  whereas  in  She  ese-* 
ports  nothing  is  included  for  either  of 
these  large  charges.    It  was  not  tilt  Mr. 

*  This  sum  19  what  renniins  ef  the  real 
value  of  imports,  after  deducting  the  pro- 
ddce  of  the  fisheries,  and  makmg  allow** 
ances  for  the  reimttasces  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies. 
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.  Pitt,  came  into  office '  tbet  an ,  attempt  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  oor  ex- 
.vorts  and  imports;-  til4  then  the- only  role 
by  which  a  judgment  could  be  formed  was 
the  table  of-  official  values  constructed 
nearly  a  century  back.  This  source  of  in- 
formation couUf  assist  in  forming  a  com- 
parison of  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
quantities  only,  withotit  any  accurate  indi- 
cation of  vaioe.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
•Bullion  Committee  will  show  not  only 
how  the  ^alue  of. odr.  imports  and  exports 
has  altered,  since  the  Table  was  made  by 
Davenant,  but  in  wbat  different  propor- 
.tions  that  alteration  has  taken  place. 
In  180Q,  the  Official  Value  of 

Imports  was £9,551,000 

Real  Vakieu ♦l9.82l,000 

Official  Value  of  Exports 23,722,000 

Real  Value t27, 190,000 

.  The  Committee,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieye,  could  not,  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
liave  adverted  to .  tbe  information  given 
theoi  by  the  Inspector  General  so  early 
as  the  Idth  of  April,  for  it  is  otherwise 
difficult  to  conceive  how  socll  observations 
as  the  folio.wing  could  escape  them : 

''  Your  Committee,  however,  place  little 
confidence  in  deductk>na  made  even  from 
An  improved  document  which  the  in* 
dostry  and  intelligence  of  the  Inspector 
General  has  enabled  him  to  furnish. ,  It  is 
de^ctive,  as  Mr.  Irving  has  himself  stated, 
snaamoch  as  it  supplies  no  account  of  the 
ium  drawn  by  foreigners,  (which  is  at 
tbe  present  period  peculiarly  large,)  on 
ai^oonr  of, freight  due  to  them  for  the  em- 
ployment of  their  shipping ;  nor,  on^the 
Other  hand,  of  the  sum  receivable  from 
them  (and  forming  an  addition  to  the 
value  of  oilr  exported  articjes)  on  accoont 
of  freight  arising  from  the  employment  of 
British  shipping/' 

Compare  this  with  tbe  evidence  which 
Mr.  Irving  gave,  on  delivering  in  an  acr 
count  shewing  the  total  balance  of  trad^  in 
favour  of,  or  against.  Great  Britain,  in  her 
commerce  with  all  parts  of  the  world, 
daring  the  last  five  years. 

*'  Q.  In  what  manner  have  yon  calcu* 
lated  the  actual  value  of  imports  into  this 
country  in  the  paper  you  have  now  de- 
livered in?— A.   I  consider  tbe  account 

*  This  is,  however,  infinitely  beyond 
the  uaqal  proportion ;  owing  to  the  tery 
high  freights  to  foreigners  inwards. 

t  The  disproportioD  in  these  ti  much 
greater  usually. 
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objectionable  in  some  respects.  The 
values  are  calculated  at  the. prices  in  this 
market;  of  course  tbe  imjporta  include  the 
mercaiitile  profits  and  the  freights  inwards; 
the  exports  are  e^^clusiie  of  the  freights 
outwards ;  consequently  the  actual  k»alanee 
in  favour  of  Great  Britain  will  be  much 
morf  considerable  than  appears  upon  tbe 
face  of  the  account.  The  correct  prin- 
ciple would  be,  to  estimate  the  imports  at 
the  first  cost  of  the  goods  in  the  foreign 
country,  adding  thereto,  the  freights  in 
foreign  vessels  ;  and  the  exports  according 
to  the  real  value  at  the  port  of  exportation, 
adding  the  freights  in  British  vessels,  as 
so  much  additional  value  on  the  goods,  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  foreign  consumers.  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  those  par- 
ticulars.**'. 

Before  quilting  the  subject  of  our  foreign 
trade,  I  must  take  notice  of  another  erro- 
neous position  of  the  Committee,  which  I 
am  the  more  desirous  of  doing,  as  it  is  one 
which  has  been  very  generally  counte- 
nanced. I  allude  to  the  opinion,  that  our 
exports  are  considerably  increased  by  a 
large  foreign  expenditure.  A  plain  re- 
futation of  which,  from  recent  experience, 
was  before  the  Committee  at  the  very  time 
when  they  alleged  that,  "  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade  on  the  face  of  the  account 
of  exports  and  imports,  presented  annually 
to  parliament,  is  a  very  probable  conse- 

?|uence  of  large  drafls  on  government  for 
oreign  expenditure,  an  augmentation  of 
exports,  and  a  diminution  of  imports,  being 
promoted  and  even  enforced  by  the  meane 
of  such  dcafts." 

The  refutation  to  which  I  allude  will  be 
found  in  the  page  preceding  the  one  from 
which  this  passage  is  extracted.  From 
the  document^  there  it  will  appear  that 
tbe  highest  foreign  expenditure  referred 
to  in  that  report  was,  in  1795  and  1796,  in 
which  two  years  i  t  amounted  to  2 1 ,689,000/. 
If  we  refer  to  a  year  of  peace  aa  a  season 
for  ascertaining  the  proportion  which  oor 
exports  bear  to  our  impocti,  when  not  af- 
fected by  extraoMinary  expence  abroad, 
we  find  that  in  1792,  tbe  moet  fionrisbing 
year  of  peace,  our  imporu  amounted  to 

*  The  accounU  of  the  real  valde  of  ex.. 
porCto  and  imports  are  still  more  defective 
than  4iere -stated,  inasmuch  as  the  produce 
of  all  our  fisheries,  and  tbe  whole  of  the 
remittances  of  British  property  in  the  East 
and  Westlndies  are  included  in  the  amount 
of  imports;  the  balabce  thus  becoming 
lesaf  aroumble  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
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19.659,00011;  our^exportii  to  94,905,000/. 

The  mwrage  of  our  importii,  1795  and 
1796,  was  92,961,000^  w^ieh  according 
to  the  proportion  of  1792,  should  bate 
rmitcd  oar  exftorta  to  the  amoont  of 
299100,000/.,  whilo  in  fact  they  did  not 
Mceed  26.431.000/. 

If  we  take  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  whole  of  the  present  war,  in  the 
eight  years  from  1 80S  to  1810  inclusive, 
we  shall  find  the  average  of  imports  to 
have  been  ...  ^3|1, 194,131 
And  the  average  of  exports  -  37.752,399 
The  latter,  instead  of  exceeding  the  pro- 
portion of  peace,  as  the  report  would  lead 
m  to  imagine,  falls  short  of  the  ratio  of  the 
year  17922,  which  would  have  given,  at 
the  proportional  amount  of  exports  during 
these  eight  years,  the  sum  of  38,822XXX)/. 

The  Committee  however  add,  that 
^  they  have  enlarged  on  the  documcnu 
iopplied  by  Mr.  Irving  for  the  sake  of 
throwing  further  light  on  the  general 
question  of  the  balance  of  trade  and  the 
exchanges,  and  of  diasipating  some  very 
prevalent  errors -which  have  great  prac- 
tical influence  on  the  subject  now  under 
consideration!'' 

On  the  value  of  the  light  so  thrown  on 
the  general  question,  I  forbear  to  comment 
further,  but  as  the  Committee  revert  to 
their  former  position,  **  that  the  real  ex- 
obangea  against  this  country  with  the 
cootioeiil  materially  exceeded  the  limit 
fixed  by  the  coat  at  that  time  of  trans- 
porting specie ;"  I  most  say  a  few  words, 
as  they  refer  here  to  a  respectable  autho- 
lity  in  the  Appendix,  in  support  of  it, 
which,  when  attended  to,  is  directly  against 
them.  They  add,  *'  that  from  what  has 
been  already  stated,  with  respect  to  the 
par  of  .exchange,  it  is  manifest  that  the  es- 
clwnge  between  two  countries  is  at  its  real 
par  when  a  given  quantity  of  gold  or  silver 
HI  the  one  country  is  convertible  at  the 
market  price,  into  such  an  amount  of  the 
currency  of  that  country,  as  will  purchase 
«  bill  of  exchange  on  the  other  country 
for  such  an  amount  of  the  currency  of 
that  other  country  as  will  there  be  con- 
vertible, at  the  market  price,  into  an  equal 
quantity  of  gold  or  silver  of  the  same  fine- 
ness." The  authority  on  which  they  rely 
is  that  of  Mr.  Greffulhe,  who  states,  «« that 
the  price  of  105  fr.  for  gold  at  Paris,  ex- 
change, at  20  livres,  is  equal  to  4/.  19i. 
sterliuff  for  an  English  az.  of  gold/' 

At  the  exchange  of  21  livrrs^  it  will  of 
coorae  be  equal  to  4/.  |4f.,  wUch  bting 
the  market  price  in  LoDdoO|  i  would  fil- 
9 


low,  according  to  this  rule  of  the  Com* 
mittee,  that  the  real  par* of  exchanse  be- 
tween London  and  Pftris  is  -21  Tivres;- 
whereas  from  tlie  vaineof  currenciea,  it  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  25  livres,  10  sols.    ' 

The  Committee  conclude  this  eecood 
head  of  their  report,  by  saying, 

*'  From  the  foregoing  reasonings  relative 
to  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  if  they  are 
coifsidered  apart,  your  committee  find  it 
difficult  to  resist  an  inference,  that  a  por^- 
tion  at  least  of  the  great  fall  which  the 
exchanges  lately  suffered,  must  have  re-^' 
suited,  not  from  the  state  of  trade,  but 
from  a  change  in  the  relative  value  of  our' 
domestic  currency.  But  when  this  deduo*' 
lion  is  joined  with  that  which  your  com- 
mittee  have  sUted  respecting  the  change' 
in  the  market  price  of  gold,  that  inference: 
appears  to  be  demonstrated."  Of  the 
value  of  this  demonstration  I  trust  I  have' 
enabled  the  House  to  form  a  correct  judg*' 
mctit. 

The  fallacy  of  the  market  prtce  of  gold' 
having  been  afiected  by  the  issue  of  paper, 
has  been  already  incontfovertibly  shewn 
by  the  experience  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  last  century,  as  recorded  in  accounts 
on  which  we  may  safely  rely.  That  the 
exchange  should  be  affected  by  it  is 
against  all  experience,  as  well  as  against 
the  evidence  annexed  to  the  report  Tho 
continental'  merchant,  whose  testimony  is 
so  much  relied  on  by  the  Committee,  when 
he  is  asked, 

"  Do  you  consider  our  paper  as  depre- 
ciated from  10  to  IS  per  cenL,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  non-convertibility  into  cash  > 
— answers  As  I  value  every  thing  by 
bullion,  I  concaive  the  paper  currency  of 
this  country  to  be  depreciated  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  15  to  20  per  c^nt.,  to  which 
the  exchange  has  fallen^  or  rather  the 
difference  in  this  country  between  tho 
price  of  bullion  and  the  rate  by  which  the 
coin  is  issued  from  the  mint."— But  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  evidence  he  adds, 
"  When  I  SUted  it  to  be  my  opinion  that 
paper  was  always  depreciated,  when  not 
convertible  into  cash,  it  was  only  witk 
regard  to  such  issues  on  the  continent. 
The  causes  1  should  assign  for  the  very 
high  rate  of  exchanges  after  the  suspension 
took  place  in  this  country  was,  that  during 
the  commencement  of  the  suspension  of 
payment  of  cash  at  the  bank,  the  public 
opinion  here  was  exalted  to  that  degree, 
that,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,' no 
traffic  at  home  was  carried  on  between 
bank  paper  and  gold  at  an  advanced  rate  1 
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thd  «UQ«li9n  of  ir»4e  balMea  tlfifCMntry 
aa4  the  contuiciii  waa  pwrlicaiarly  ftv«ur- 
^bh,  «nd  the  bakoer  greatly  i»  itf  fevtMir, 
vhidl  aoi  piiiy  landed  to  raiae  tbe  «x- 
cbfuige  above  |>ar«  but  nade  it  worth  tbe 
f^rnigoer^B  .while  to  liquidate  a  great' pro- 
portion of  hia  debt  by  seadio^  gold  to  thit 
qpnw^y,  of  which  iosm  duIIioob  aterling 
^ere  imported;^  when  circuBMUncet 
c^anged«  andA  temporary  balance  esiated 
against  thif  cooatry,  and  which  coald  ooly 
hfi  liqaidaled  by  allowing  the  re*^xporU^ 
tioo  of  bqllion^  thii  was  withheld,  and 
which  mnat  haTo  tended  to  increase  the 
effect  both  in  reality  and  at  matter  of  opi* 
nioQ,  In  fiu;t»  I  oolr  know  of  fewo  means 
to  liquidate- an  nnniroorable  balance  of 
tradef^it  it  either  by  hellion  or  bank* 
viipicy/' 

.  And  when  thi«  gentleman  wae  aaked,  to 
whet  he  aaorflbed  the  piceent  onATonrable 
coorae  of  exchange;  hiannawer  waa, 

**  The  first  great  depreciation  took  place 
^hep  the  Iwench  got  ptaemion  of  the 
{(orth  of  Ciermanjr*  and  paased  severe 
penal  decreea  againat  a  commanicatton 
trith  thia  coantry,  at  the  aame  time  that  a 
aeqoestration  waa  laid  upon  all  Englieh 
goods  and  property,  whilat  the  peymenta 
w  Bngliah  account  were  atill  to  be  made, 
%nd  the  reirabnrsementa  to  be  taken  on 
thia  conotry  ;  •  many  more  billa  were  in 
conaeqeence  to  he  aold  than  could  be 
teken  by  peraons  requiring  to  make  pay* 
ments  in  England.  The  communication 
by  lettera  being  also  very  difficult  and 
nncertain»  middle-men  were  not  to  be 
I6end»  aa  in  uaual  timea,  to  porcbaae  and 
4eiid  aach  bills  to  England  for  retorna; 
>rhilat  no  auit  at  law  could  be  inatiteted  in 
the  Courta  of  Joatice  there  againat  any 
pcraoO  who  chose  to  resist  payment  of  a 
returned  bill,  or  to  dispute  the  charges  of 
re-exchange.  Whilst  those  causes  de- 
pressed the  exchange,  payments  due  to 
England  only  came  round  at  distant 
periods.  The  exchange,  once  lowered  by 
|hose  circumstances,  and  bullion  being 
withheld  in  England,  to  make  op  those 
occasional  differences,  the  operations 
between  this  country  and  the  continent 
have  continued  at  a  low  rate,  as  it  is  only 
mtttter  of  opinion  what  rate  a  pound  ster- 
ling is  there  to  be  valued  at,  nut  being  able 
to  obtain  what  it  is  meant  to  represent/' 

The  Committee,  not  satisfied  with  that 
IMHwer,  press  him  furiber,  on  the  ground 
of  the  bank  restriction,  and  a«k  him,  **  The 
exchcinge  Of^ainst  England  fluctuating  from 
U  to  00  per  cenL,  how  much  of  th^t  ioes 
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do  yon  thiok  may  be  eacribtwir  ^^  ^^ 
eflSf^  of  the  moaantea  taken  by  tbe  eaenay 
in  the  north  of  Germ4ay«  epd  tbe  iatcrnap* 
tion  of  the  intercourse  which  lias  beea  the 
reanit;  and  how  much  to  the  Bank  of 
England  paper  not  being  convertible  into 
caah,  to  which  yon  have  aacribed  a  part 
of  that  de^preeiation }"  whicis  prodoced 
the  following  explanation  :  **  I  aag:ribe 
the  whole  of  tlie  depreciation  to  have 
taken  place  originally  in  coaaeqoeoce 
of  the  roeeaures  ot  the  enemy ;  and  its  not 
heving  recovered,  to  the  circomatance  of 
the  paper  of  England  not  being  ezchaoge- 
atbie  for  caah/' 

Here  then  ia  an  acknowledgment  from 
the  witness*  on  whom  the  OMBoiittee  V9wy 
moch  reUed,  that  the  excess  of  bank  paper 
liad  no  influence  whatever  ia  lowering  the 
enehange ;  bat  he  thought  ita  not  being 
coavertible  into  caah  prevented  the  ex- 
change recovering.  Let  «a  see,  however, 
how  he  afterwarda  qnalifiea  that  opinion : 
ha  aayay "  A  free  circulation  and  liberty  to 
export  the  coin  of  the  country  ia,  in  my 
opinion,  the  onhr  eiactoal  remedy:  if 
that  ia  not  (deemea  practicable,  I»  however, 
conceive  that  many  palliativea  nanj  be 
applied/'  Now,  aa  the  exportation  of  the 
Qoia  ia  prohibited  under  forfeitnre,  no 
ponible  advantage  could  have  been 
derived  to  the  exchange  in  the  judgment 
of  ihia  witneaa,  without  a  poeittve  violetioa 
of  the  law  at  the  riak  of  severe  p^aalties 
and  Ibrfeitarca.  And, again  he  aays,<'I 
believe  in  the  course  of  my.evidence  I 
have  assigned  a  variety  of  cauaea  ibr  the 
low  rate  of  ei^hange,  independent  of  the 
inconvertibility  of  paper  mto  caah/' 

I  ahall  trottble  the  Committee  with  only 
(me  more  qoeation  and  aaawer  firem  tlse 
evfdence  of  thia  gentleman : 

"  Q.  In  point  of  &ct,  baa  not  the  ex- 
change of  thia  country  with  the  north  of 
Europe  been  in  our  fiavour  aiace  the  reatrie* 
tion  of  caah  payments'  at  the  bank?---A. 
Yea,  it  haa  for  a  conaiderable  time,  and 
very  materially  ;  ao  much  ao,  that  a  great 
pari  ef  the  balance  due  to  this  country 
waa  liquidated  by  bullion  aent  heoe  from 
the  North  of  Europe." 

Several  experienced  merchanta,  of  the 
moat  extensive  dealings  and  enlightened 
understandings,  strtfngly  confirm  the  opi* 
nion,  that  the  issue  of  Bank  paper  had  no 
effect  on  the  foreign  exchangaa.  Mr. 
GreiFuHie  aays,  "  i  conceive  that  the  stale 
of  the  paper  currenoy  of  this  kingdom, 
and  the  state  oi  the  exchanges  open  fo^ 
reigtf  parts,  are  two  autyecta  alpmat  «acea« 
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nteied/  aai  that  hare  bnt  t ery  little  in« 
flaeoce  Q|M)a  aach  oiher :''  which  he  lop* 
ports  by  a  aialemeot  ef  facts.  Mr.  Chal* 
ners  aoribmes  the  imfavoorable  exchange 
*'  to  the  balance  of  payments  being  against 
this  country."  In  thase  sentiments  tbera 
is  a  general  concurrence  of  all  the  wit- 
nesse^  wilh  the  partial  exceptions  already 


From  the  whole  of  this  etidence*  it 
most,  I  think,  appear  quite  clear  to  the 
Committee,  that  cash  payments  by  the 
Bank  can  be  of  no  avail  towards  improv- 
ing the  exchanges,  witbootadireot  breach 
of  the  existing  laws;  a  breach  which  can 
only  be  accomplished-  by  means  of  fraud 
and  perjury.  Before,  however,  I  quit  this 
pan  of  the  subject,  I  am  desirous  of  tak* 
iog  notice  of  some  passage  in  the  pam* 
pblet  of  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.^Huskiason) 
in  which  he  shews  a  marked  disregard  for 
what  he  calls  erroneous  opinions  most  ge- 
nerally received  in  the  theory*  of  the 
mercantile  world.  These  passages  are  as 
follows : 

«'  Istk  That,  whenever  the  exchange  u 
against  any  country,  the  natural  and  ge< 
neral  course  of  balancing  the  account  is 
by  a  payment  in  huUion. 

''  Sdly.  That  the  balance  of  these  pay- 
ments in  liivour  of  any  country  is  finally 
to  be  measured  by  what  is  called  the  ba- 
lance of  trade ;  or  the  excess  of  exports 
9kbove  imports. 

•''These  two  positions  lead  to  a  third, 
which  is  the  mhionable  doctrine  of  the 
day ;  namely* 

"  Sdly.  lliat  the  balance  of  payments 
■my,  for  a  time,  be  very  much  against  a 
eountry,  although  the  balance  of  trade  is, 
at  the  same  time,  very  much  in  its  favour: 
that  is,  that  a  country  buying  tor  ready 
money,  and  selling  at  long  credits,  may 
be  exporting  a  great  quantity  of  its  bul- 
lion ;  although  a  much  greater  quantity 
ia  actually  doe  to  it,  and  will  be  forthcom- 
ing in  the  adjufttment  of  its  accoanis, 
when  these  credits  come  to  maturity. 

«<  Such  is  affirmed  to  be  the  present 
situation  of  this  country,  and  the  Uue 
explanation  of  the  vry  depressed  state 
of  our  foreign  exchanges. 

<'  The  first  of  these  positions,''  he  say^ 


*  The  theoretical  merchants  examined 
were  Mr.  Goldsmid,  Mr.  Merle,  Mr.  Lyne, 
Mr.  Huffhan,  Mr.  Greffuihe,  Mr.  Oham- 
hers.  Air.  Thompson,  Mr.  Contngham, 
Mr.  Irving  and  others,  besides  the  Bank 
Direclers. 


•«  is' so  little  conformable  to  truth,  and  to 
the  real  course  of  bustneia  between  na* 
tions,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  one  article 
of  general  consumption  and  demand, 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  so  few 
operations  of  trade  between  the  dififirrent 
conntries  of  Europe  as  bullion :  and  that 
the  operations  which  do  take  place  origi- 
nate  almost  entirely  in  the  fresh  snppliee 
which  are  yearly  poured  in  from  the  mines 
of  the  new  wgrld ;  and  are  chiefly  con» 
fined  to  the  distribution  of  those  supplies 
through  the  different  parts  of  Europe.  If 
this  supply  were  to  cease  altogether,  the 
dealings  in  gold  and  silver,  as  objects  of 
foreign  trade,  would  be  very  few,  and 
those  of  short  duration." 

The  extreme  confidence  with  which  my 
honourable  friend  expresses  himself,  will 
not,  i  am  persuaded,  mduce  the  Commit- 
tee  to  agree  with  him,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  opinions  of  enlightened  men, 
who  have  been  engaged  all  their  lives  in 
foreian  trade,  every  one  of  whom  will  ad- 
mil  that  when  the  general  balance,  arising 
from  our  transactions  with  the  whole  of 
the  countries  with  which  we  have  deal* 
ings,  is  against  us,  there  can  be  no  possi- 
ble way  of  settling  the  di0erence,  but  by 
bullion.  The  words  of  the  continental 
merchant  have  been  already  alluded  to; 
"  by  bullion  or  by  bankruptcy."  And 
sir  Francis  Baring  says,  *'  a  reduction  of 
enr  exports  most  open^te  decisively  on 
the  foreign  exchanges,  unless  they  are  on 
the  fall,  counteracted  by  an  export  of 
bullion."  These  are  the  two  witnesses  on  • 
whom  the  Committee  meat  confidently 
rely.  And  lord  Liverpool,  whose  autho- 
rity my  hon.  friend  respecis,  says, ««  Gold 
cannot  be  carried  out  of  the  country  un- 
less the  general  balance  of  trade  is  against 
us.  If  it  is  against  tts,  remittances  must 
be  made  in  coin  or  bullion." 

We  have  tlie  support  also  of  other  great 
abthorities,  among  which  are  Mr.  Locke 
and  Mr.  Harris. 

"  The  reason  of  high  exchange,"  says 
Mr.  Locke,  "  is  the  buying  much  eaai* 
modities  in  foreign  countries  beyond  the 
value  of  what  they  take  from  us." 

Where  over-balance  on  either  side  de- . 
mands  payment,  there  bills  of  exchange 
can  do  nothing;  hut  bullion  or  specie  must 
be  sent  »  Whenever  the  whole  of  our  fo- 
reign trade  and  consnmption  exceeds  the 
exportation  of  our  eomniodities,oQr  money 
arast  go  to  pay  our  debts  so  oontraoted, 
whether  melted  or  not  melted."  ' 

An  Qver«balattce  of  trade  js  wh«o  the 
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quantity  of  cominoditiefl  which  We  send  to 
any  coontry  do  more  than  pay  for  those 
We  faring  from  thcnce>  and  is  brooght 
home  in  bullion/'  In  another '  place  he 
says,  *'  the  export  of  silver''  (then  cer- 
tainly the  measure  of  commerce,)  «*  and 
the  balance  of  trade  must  regulate  the 
exchange:  these  two  together  regulate 
exchange  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world." 
And  in  other  parts  of  the  same  work  Mr. 
Locke  illustrates  these  opinions  by  exam- 
ples ;  but  we  find  not  a  word  about  the. 
excess  of-  ))aper»— although  his  treatise 
was  published  at  the  very  period  oi  the 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Bank,  re- 
,  coinage,  Sec* 

Mr.  Harris,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  in  support  of  Mr.  Locke's 
opinions,  says,  *'  Bat  the  exportation  of 
bullion  is  a  certain  sign  of  the  exchange 
being  really  in  favour  of  that  country  to 
which  it  is  sent;  and  the  variations  in  the 
exchange  point  also  the  variations  in  the 
balance  of  trade;  though  in  general  the 
rate  of  the  exchange,  at  a  particular  time^ 
is  scarce  sufficient  for  determining,  on 
which  side  the  balance  then  turns." 

Our  transactions  in  bullion  with  the 
continent  are  frequent ;  and  our  supplies 
from  thence  occasionally  great. 

My  hon.  friend  supports  his  opinions 
by  an  observation,  that  if  the  exchange 
were  affected  by  the  balance  of  payments 
'<  the  long  credits  or  protracted  pnyments 
would  regularly  come  round,  whilst  others 
were  taking  place  ;  so  that,  although  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  are  constantly 
indebted  to  this  country,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  those  debts  cannot,  in  the  ordi« 
nary  course  of  things,  vary  ?ery  maiteri* 
ally."  A  satisfactory  answer  to  which  is, 
that  the  exchange  was  coming  round  in 
the  beginning  of  1809,  even  in  the  then 
extraordinary  state  of  things,  till  inter- 
rupted by  acts  of  increased  violence.  The 
proceedings  oi  the  enemy  which  have 
4)een  alluded  to,  threw  it  down  to  31 ;  and 
in  July  to  S28  6;  but  in  spite  of  these, 
payments  came  round,  and  in  October 
J  8 10  it  got  up  to  31  6,  notwithstanding 
Banknotes  wereincreased  from  17,397,000/. 
in  January  1809  to  24,835,000/.  in  Octo- 
ber 1810*;  and  notwithstanding  also  an  im- 
portation of  corn  in  the  year  of  7,000,000/. ; 
but  in  that  month  the  confiscations  and 
burnings  on  the  continent  took  place,  and 
the  exchange  fell  again  rapidly. 

If  the  exchange  is  against  us  with  one 
country,  and  in  our  faTour  with  another, 
arrangements  may  be  confeniently^  made 
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by  bill  remittances,  so  as  to  avoid  trans- 
porting the  precifjus  metals;  but  when 
exchanges  preponderate  against  us  oh  the 
whole,  we  have  no  resource  but  exporting 
gold  or  silver  :  and  it  is  perfectly  notori- 
ous that  our  transactions  of  that  sort  with 
the  continent  are  considerable  and  fre- 
quent. Mr.  Hoskisson  says,  such  transac- 
tions are  less  profitable  than  in  merchan- 
dize. Nothing  can  be  more  true;  and  it 
is  not  pretended  that  recourse  is  ever  had 
to  such  exports  when  a  vent  can  be  found 
for  goods :  but  that  has  its  limits,  as  we 
have  learned  unfortunately  by  recent  ex- 
perience. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  head  in  ihe 
Report, — the  system  of  management  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  Committee, 
after  commenting  on  the  evidence  given 
by  the  p^overnor  and  the  deputy  governor 
of  the  Bank,  and  by  one  of  the  directors, 
make  the  following  observations: 

'<  The  Committee  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  it  to  be  their  opinion,  after  a 
very  deliberate  consideration  of  this  part 
of  the  subject,  that  it  is  a  great  practical 
error  to  suppose  that  the  exchanges  with 
foreign  countries  and  the  price  of  bullion 
are  npt  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  amount 
of  a  paper  currency,  which  is  issued  with- 
out the  condition  of  payment  of  specie  at 
the  will  of  the  holder.  That  the  exchanges 
will  be  lowered,  and  the  price  of  ballion 
raised  by  an  issue  of  such  paper  to  excess, 
\i  not  only  exhibited  as  a  principle  by 
the  most  .eminent  authorities  upon  com* 
merce  and  finance^  but  its  practical  truth 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  history  of  al- 
most every  state  in  modern  times  which 
has  used  a  paper  currency;  and  in  all 
those  countries  this  principle  has  b«:en 
finally  resorted  to  by  their  statesmen  as 
the  bebt  criterion  to  judge  whether  aoch 
currency  was  or  was  nut  excessive." 

Here  again  I  have  experience  with  me 
against  the  Committee.  In  four  years« 
from  the  end  of  l76s  to  the  end  of  I772« 
(six  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
seven  years'  war,  and  four  years  before 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  with 
America,)  the  exchange  was  never  higher 
than  33  9> — ^seldom  so  high ;  during  which 
period  the  price  of  gold  fluctuated  gene- 
rally from  4/.  to  4/.  Is. :  amount  of  Bank 
notes  at  the  end  of  it  under  7,000,000/L 
This  wis  the  state  of  things  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace  with  all  the  world,  when 
the  paper  of  the  Bank  was  payable  in 
gold.  .In  March  1707  payments  m  specie 
there  were  suspended ;  exchange  then  at 
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34-9;  gald  SI  17«.  6d.;  the  amoonl  of 
Bank  ooles  9,2O3,0Q0/.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  exchange  rose  to  38  '2;  and  al- 
though it  was  greatly  depressed  between 
1709  and  1802,  by  immense  importations 
of  corn,  it  rose  again  to  35  9  and  36  in 
1804^4  seven  years  after  the  stoppage  of 
payments  in  gold  at  tbe3ank  ;  the  price 
of  gold  fluctuating  from  3/.  17«.  6(L  to 
3/.  Hs.ioid.  in  these  seven  years;  at  the 
close  of  which  the  issue  of  Bank  notes  was 
17J58>000/.  These  facts,  proving  incon- 
testibly  that  the  rate  of  exchange  was 
higher,  and  the  price  of  gold  lower,  with 
a  large  amount  of  Bank  notes  not  conver- 
tible into  specie  on  demand,  than  with  an 
issue  of  those  notes  much  less  than  one- 
half  of  thai  amount  payable  immediately 
in  specie,  the  proof  of  which  before  us,  I 
oppose  to  the  practical  troth  referred  to 
by  the  Committee  in  general  terms  only. 

in  regard  to  the  discredit  of  paper,  the 
Committee,/ potting  on  one  side  cases 
where  ^n  excess  of  pnper  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  want  of  confidence,  state,  that 
examples  of  the  other  sort,  in  which  the 
depreciation  was  produced  by  excess 
alone,  may  be  gathered  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  United  Kingdom :  and  they 
refer  in  the  first  instance  to  the  pas<lage  in 
Adam  Smithy  wherein  he  remarks  on  the 
superior  advantage  of  the  Carlisle  bank, 
which  paid  its  notes  in  specie,  over  the 
one  at  Dumfries^  which  did  not.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  advan- 
tage alluded  to  did  not  arise  merely  from 
the  former  paying  in  cash,  but  that  the 
latter  took  advantage  of  an  option  they 
had  as  to  the  •  mode  of  discharging  their 
notes,  with  others  payable  at  uncertain 
times :  it  is  not  wondeiful,  therefore,  that 
there  should  have  been  a  diilerence  of  6 
per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  paper  of  the 
two  banks.  - 

But  when  the  Committee  refer  to  the 
expefience  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
support  of  their  positions,  they  fall  into 
the  most  extraordinary  train  of  inconsis- 
tencies and  errors  I  almost  ever  met  with. 
This  is  their  opening  on  the  subject: 

^  The  experience  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land itself,  within  a  very  short  period 
after  its  first  establishment,  furnishes  a 
very  instructive  illustration  of  all  the  fore- 
going principles  and  reasonings.  In  this 
instance,  the  effects  of  a  depreciation  of 
the  coin,  by  wear  and  clipping,  were  cou- 
pled with  the  effect  of  an  excessive  issue 
^f  paper.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  did  not  at  once  attain  a  very  ac 


curate  knowledge  of  all  the  principles  by  ^ 
which  such  an  insftitiKion  most  be  conduct* 
ed.  They  lent  money  not  only  by  dis- 
count, but  upon  real  securities,  mortgages, 
and  even  pledges  of  commodities  not  pe- 
rishable ;  at  the  same  time  the  Bank  con- 
tributed most  materially  to  the  service  of 
government  for  the  tapport  of  the  atmy 
upon  the  continent.  By  the  liberality  of 
those  loans  to  private  individoals,  as  well 
as  by  the  large  advances  to  government, 
the  quantity  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  be- 
came excessive,  their  relatrve  value  was 
depreciated,  and  they  fell  to  a  discoont  of 
17  percent^"  - 

We  are  then  referred  to  two  worki^ 
which  I  feel  almost  confident  tha members 
of  the  Committee  had  not  read  them- 
selves—" A  Short  Account  of  the  Bank/' 
by  Mr.  Godfrey,  one  of  the  original  di-  ' 
rectors  ;  and  "  A  ,Sli6rt  History  of  the 
last  Parliament,''  in  16£{7.  by  Doctor 
Drakef ;  both  in  lord  Somers*s  Collection 
of  Tracts.  For  their  not  having  read  the 
first  I  have  presumptive,  and  lor  the  lat- 
ter, I  think,  I  have  positive,  evidence. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Com- 
mittee strongly  mark  their  disapproba- 
tion of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Bank^-that  no  inconvenience  would  re- 

*  The  Committee  do  not  state  their  an- 
thority  for  this;  it  may  be  correct,  but  I 
have  not  been  ^ble  to  trace  it* 

t  With  the  work  of -Mr.  Godfrey,  who 
was  certainly  a  man  of  considerable  note 
in  the  city,  I  was  well  acquainted;  but 
conceivingDr.  Drake's  «'  History  of  the  last 
Parliament,''  to  be  the  libellous  work  un- 
der that  title  for  which  be  was  prosecuted 
on  an  address  of  the  House  of  Lords,  I  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  read  it.  1  find, 
however,  the  Doctor  wrote  two  treatises 
with  the  same  title  :  the  one  recommend* 
ed  by  the  Committee  contains  >  fulsonxa 
panegyric  on  the  ministers  of  king  WU« 
liam,  who  not  rewarding  him  for  it,  he 
published  the  second,  in  which  his  abuse 
was  so  little  measured  as  to  occasion  the 
Lords  to  address  the  queen  to  prosecute 
hitn;  and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General 
for  different  publications.  The  selection 
of  these  two  authors  by  the  Committee  is 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  there  were 
twenty  or  thirty  other  (Pamphlets  written  • 
about  the  same  time  on  exchanges,  coin, 
&c.  some  of  them  by  men  of  great  ability 
and  experience. 
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•idt  from  their  disconpting  paper  at  an 
interest  below  that  generail f  paid  by  per* 
SODS  borrowing :  in  which  diaap probation 
I  concur.  But  I  am  deairoos  here  of  say* 
ing  a  word  in  extenuation  of  answers 
given  suddenly  on  points  which  witnesses 
have  not  been  previoufly  apprized  that 
Ibey  were  to  be  examined  upon*:  I  mean 
thai  if  the  Goremor  and  Deputy  Governor 
9f  the  BSmk  had  been  apprised  of  the 
question  respecting  their  discouming  at 
low  interest,  they  would  have  given  a  dif* 
fereut  answer ;  which  I  am  led  to  believe 
from  a  conversation  with  the  former.  '  I 
^return  however  to  Mr,  Godfrey,  whose 
performance,  so  recommended  to  our  no- 
^6e,  savours  a  little  of  the  band-bill  of  a 
'  nooQtebank,  holding  oot  temptations, 
eventually  ruinous  to  the  Bank  itself,  to 
draw  customers  to^  it  from  all  the  private 
goldsmiths  or  bankers*  At  a  time  when 
the  established  interest  of  money  was  six 
per  cent.  Mr.  Godfrey  published  that  the 
Bank  lent  money  on  mortgage  at  five,  and 
on  foreign  bills  at^  four  and  a  half  per 
cent ;  to  those-  who  kept  cash  with  them, 
at  three  per  cent ;  and  that  they  discount* 
ed-  inland  bills  generally  at  six,  but  to 
•ustomers  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  for 
which  bankers  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
from  nine  to  ten  per  cent  He  added  that 
they  would  open  a  lombard  to  the  poor  at 
one  penny  per  month/  instead  of  sixpence 
or  a  shilltngt  as  was  usually  paid ;  and 
that  in  a  few  years  they  would  reduce  the 
interest  of  money  to  three  per  cent.,  in 
which  they  failed  so  entirely  that  there 
was  no  alteration  in  it  till  17  14>^  when  it 
was  lowered  to  five  per  cent. 

The  real  causes  of  the  distressed  situa* 
tion  of  the  Bank  at  the  time  in  question 
were  ^he  loans  advanced  by  them  on  se* 
curities  of  every  sort,  and  the  consequent 
delay  of  repayments ;  together  with  the 
loss  which  they  sustained  by  taking  at 
pap  the  clipped  stiver,  diminished  nearly 
one  halC  (there  being  a  deficiency  of 
U)7fi^1  pz.  on  an  amount  of  57,200/.)  and 
by  the  melting  of  the  new  silver  after  it 
was  coined.  So  much  for  the  value  of 
Mr.  Godfrey's  information. 

The  Committee  proceed  to  observe, 
**  At  this  time  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  failure  in  the  public  confidence  in  the 
funds  of  the  'Bank  ;  for  its.  stock  sold  at 
1 10  per  cent,  though  only  60  per  cent, 
upon  the  subscriptions  had  been  paid  in. 
•«*»By  the  conjoint  effect  of  this  deprecia** 
tion  of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  from  excess, 
and  of  the  depreciation  of  the  aiWer  coin 
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from  wear  and  clipping,  the  prke  of  gold 
bullion  was  so  much  raised,  that  guineas 
were  as  high  as  thirty  shillings ;  all  that 
had  remained  of  good  silver  gradually 
disappeared  from  the  circulation,  and  the 
exchange  with  Holland,  which  bad  been 
before  a  little  affected  by  remittances  for 
the  army,  sunk  as  low  as  25  per  cent, 
under  par  when  the  bank-notes  were  at  a 
discount  of  I7'per  cent^'— I  beg  partica- 
iar  attention  to  what  follows :  •*  Several 
expedients  were  tried,  both  by  parlia* 
ment  and  by  the  Bank,  to  force  a  better 
silver  coiii  into  circulation,  and  to  reduce 
the  price  of  guineas,  but  without  efiect.'' 

This  is  the  positive  evidence  on  which 
I  rely  to  prove  that  the  Committee,  or  ra- 
ther the  fcamer  of  the  report*  could  not 
have  read  Drake's  pamphlet,  because  the 
Doctor  not  only  states  that  the  parliament 
did  reduce  the  value  of  the  guinea  in  that 
session,  but  attributes  to  them  great  merit 
for  their  having  done  so.  And  what 
makes  the  mistake  into  which  the  Com- 
mittee fell  qaite  inconceivable  is,  that  there . 
are  two  acts  of  that  same  session  in  the 
statute-book  for  reducing  the  vahie  of  the 
guinea. 

TheTth  and  8th  of  William  3,  c^  10, 
sect  IS,  reduced  it  from  $0  to  26s.i  and 
c.  19/ sect  12,  of  that  year,  further  re- 
duced it  to  2'2s,  These  statutes  are  fol- 
lowed by.  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  )6th  of  February  169§, 
that  no  person  is  obliged  to  take  a  guinea 
even  at  that  rate ;  the  board  of  Trade,  of 
which  Mr.  Locke  was  a  member,  having, 
in  the  month  of  September,  recommended 
that  Uie  guinea  should  pass  for  2i#.  6i. 
only ;  and  it  was  not  till  17 17^  that  it  was 
fixed  by  proclamation  at  2U.,  ita  present 
▼alue,  in  consequence  of  an  Address  of 
th^  Hoose  of  Commons,  grounded  on  a 
report  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  master  of  the 
mint  *• 

The  report  next  proceeds  to  state  : 

"  At  lenffth  the  true  remedies  were  rp* 
sorted  to  ;  first,  by  a  «iew  coinage  of  sil» 
verf,  which  returned  that  part  of  its  cur^ 


*  When  I  asserted,  in  a  sabseqoent 
part  of  the  debate,  that  sir  Isaac  Newtoa 
had' not  written  on  the  subject,  Icouid 
only  mean  in  the  cQntroversy ;  because  I 
had  a  copy  of  this  official  Report  in  my 
hand,  made  20  years  after  the  close  of 
that. 

t  Which  disappeared  in  a  fowyear^ 
after  costing  the  public  two  miUions  and 
»half. 
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reacy  to  its  standard  valae,  though  the 
icarcity  of  money  occasioned  by  calling. 
in  the  old  coin  brought  the  Bank  into 
strei^hts,  and  e?en  for  i  time  affected  its 
credit:  aecondlyj  by  taking  out  of  the 
circulation  the  excess  of  Bank-notes,  This 
last  operation  appears  to  have  been  efiect- 
.ed  very  judiciously  :  Parliament  consent- 
ed to  enlarge  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank>  but  annexed  a  Condition,  directing 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  new  sub* 
•criptions  should  be  made  good  in  Bank* 
notes.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
notes  sunk  in  this  manner,  the  value  of 
tbose-which  remained  in  circulation  began 
presently  to  rise!  In  a  short  time  the 
notes  were  at  par«  and  the  foreign  ex- 
changes nearly  so/'  And  the  Committee 
cpnclade  the  paragraph  by  observing 
that,  "  These  details  are  all  very  fully 
mentioned  in  authentic  tracts  published 
at  the  time,  and  the  case  appears  to  your 
Committee  to  afford  nuich  instruction 
upon  the  subject  of  their  present  ihquirj^/' 

Thus/ therefore,  the  instruction  which 
the  Committee  think  so  useful  is  evidently 
in  part  derived  from,  an  author  who  makes 
a  merit  of  the  Bank  granting  discounts  at 
a  lower  rate  than  private  bankers ;  and 
in  part  from  another,  the  Eulogist  of  the 
parliament,  whose  highest  panegyric  on 
them  was  that  "  other  parliaments  have. 
been  able  to  raise  great  sums  of  money 
when  the  defence  of  the  country  required 
it,  bat  it  was  the  peculiar  honour  of  this 
to  make  it  :-^They  created  money  with- 
out bullion,  and  distributed  great  quanti- 
ties of  coin  without  the  help  of  the  mint/' 

May  I  presume  to  ask  the  learned  gen- 
tleman if  tnese  are  the  proceedings  which 
he  would  recommend  for  our  adoption? 
The  real  proceeding  with  respect  to  the 
Bank,  which  is  supposed  to  have  afforded 
them  such  efiectnal  relief,  and  which  pro- 
duced such  admirable  effects^  was  that  the 
new  subscription  should  be  4-5th6  in  tallies 
at  an  immense  discount,  and  1 -5th  in  their 
own  notes,  with  liberty  to  issue  new  pa- 
per to  the  extent  of  the  addition  made  to 
their  capital.  The  remedy  was,  how- 
ever, so  far  from  being  effectual,  that  so 
early  as  1 70S  the  credit  of  the  Bank  failed 
againj  which  led  tP  the  necessity  of  rais- 
ing the  interest  of  their  advances  to  the 
public  from  3  to  6  per  cent. ;  when  the 
crisis  was  such  as  to  .  induce  lord  Godol- 
phin,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
others,  to  support  them  with  their  private 
credit. 

The  Committee  next  derive  a  sanction 

(VOL.  XIX.) 


for  their  reasonings  from  vmat  passed  in 
]  804,  respecting  the  depreciation  of  the 
Irish  exchange.     They  say, 

''  Many  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
Committee,  (in  ISO^}  however  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  the  real  patureofthe  evil, 
made  important  concessions  which  neces- 
sarily involved  them  in  inconsistency. 
Tiiey  Could. not,  as  practical  men,  contro- 
vert the  truth  of  the  geperal  position,  that 
the  fluctuations  of  exchange  between  two 
countries  are  generally  limited  by  the 
price  at  which  any  given  quantity  of  bul- 
lion can  be  purchased  in  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  debtor  country,  and  conr 
verted  into  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
creditor  country,  together  with  tlie  in- 
surances and  charges  of  transporting  it 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  admitted  that  the  expence  of 
transporting  gold  from  England  to  Ireland, 
including  insurance,  was  then  under  one 
percent.;  that  before  the  restriction  the 
fluctuations  had  nev^r  long  and  much  ex- 
ceeded this  limit; 'and  moreover,  that  the 
exchange  with  Belfast,  where  guineas 
freely  circulated,  at  the  tinie  of  the  inves- 
tigation by  that  Committee,  was  then  1| 
per  cent,  in  favour  of  Ireland,  while  the 
exchange  with  Dublin,  where  only  paper  ^ 
was  in  use,  was  10  per  cent,  agamst  that 
country..  It  also  appeared  from  such  im- 
perfect documents  as  it  was  practicable  to 
furnish,  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  then 
favourable  to  Ireland.*'  On  which  subject 
the  Committee  appear  to  me  again  to  have 
fallen  into  a  train  of  errors.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  remitting  by  bills  or  bullion,  and 
their  comparative*  advantages,  I  have  al- 
ready addressed  the  Committee;  but  t 
must  arrest  their  atttention  here  for  a  mo* 
ment,  to  show  how  unfounded  the  state- 
ment in  the  report  is  in  regard  to  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  being  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, in  favour  of  Ireland«  From  docu- 
ments before  the  House  it  appears  that  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Ireland  were  then 
as  follows : 


1802. 
1803. 
1804. 


Tmportn. 

•^6,0^7,000 

5.275,000 

5,712,000 

17,074,000 
14,934,000 

2,140,030 


l3R>orli  iDcladiog 

forelfn-cooda. 

^5,090,000 

4^770,000 

5,074,000 

14,934,000 


Average  «rc«s8  7       „ ,  <.  ^v. j^  (  ^^^^  {  of  the 
of  imports     $      ^    ''''"*^  J  whole  imports. 

These  are  according  to  official  talue^ 
(3K) 
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,  which  I  prefer  quoting,  becanse  .the  ac- 
counts are  on  the  table:  accordiniif  to 
real  value,  the  difference  against  Ireland 
was  stitl  greater. 

The  reference  made  by  the  Committed 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Colville,  a  director 
of  the  bank  of  Ireland,  who  stated  that 
•'  in  1753  and  175*,  the  Dublin  exchange 
being  remarkably  unfavourable,  and  the 
notes  of  the  Dublin  Bank  being  suddenly 
withdrawn,  the  exchange  became  singu- 
larly favourable,"  is  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance, because  the  circulation  of  notes 
at  that  time  was  confined  to  those  of  pri- 
vate bankers,  there  having  been  no  char* 
tered  bank  in  Ireland  till  about  the  year 
1782. 

The  Committee  go  on  to  say, ''  In  the 
spring  of  I80'l<  the  exchange  of  England 
with  the  continent  was  above  par,  and  the 
exchange  of  Ireland  was  in  such  a  state, 
that  118/.  \Qi.  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  would  purchase  only  100/.  of  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Therefore 
tf  the  notes  pf  the  Bank. of  Ireland  were 
not  depreciated,  and  it  was  so  maintained, 
it  followed  that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  were  at  more  than  10/;  per  cent, 
premium  above  the  standard  coin  of  the 
two  countries."  I  should  have  thought 
that  reasons  for  this  state  of  things  in  Ire- 
land, might  have  occurred  to  \h^  en- 
lightened members  of  the  Committee, 
unconnected  with  any  issue  of  paper. 
Yst.  The  balance  of  trade,  (as  has  been 
•hewn)  was  much  against  Ireland.  2nd. 
The  great  increase  of  absentees  at  the 
thne.  3rd.  The  large  sums  remitted  for 
tecurity,  during  the  disturbed  state  of 
things,  by  many  of  those  who  did  not  leave 
the  country.  4th.  Loans  made  in  Ireland, 
held  principally  by  English  proprietors, 
(to  whom,  of  course,  the  interest  was  re- 
initted  here,)  which  have,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, been  since  transferred  to  Ireland. 
With  an  increasing  number  of  bank  notes 
in  Ireland,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
the  exchange  has  been  progressively  fall- 
ing there,  down  to  the  date  of  my  last  ac- 
count (April,)  when  it  was  9|/.>  the  par 
being  8ji.  At  Belfast,  to  tho  exchange  at 
which  place  the  Committee  particularly 
j-efer ;  the  manufacturers  having  been  ac- 
customed to  coin,  would  receive  nothing 
else  in  payment;  but  the  purchasers  of 
the  bills  were  folly  aware  they  would  be 
paid  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  there- 
fore could  not  conceive  these  notes  were 
depreciated.  That  Irish  securities,  how- 
>ever,  are  worth  less  than  English  is  evi- 
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dent,  from  the  Irish  5h  per  cent,  stock, 
payable  at  the  Bank  of  England,  bemg 
usually  2/.  or  3/.  below  English  5L  per 
cent,  stock. 

The  Committee,  pursuing  the  subject  of 
Irish  exchanges,  add,  '*  The  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Committee  of  1 804,  had 
probably  some  weight  with  the  directort 
of  the  bank  of  Ireland ;  for,  between  the 
period  of  their  report  (June  1804)  aad 
January  1806,  the  circulation  of  the  notes 
of  the  liank  of  Ireland  was  gradually  (thoogft 
with  small  occasionalfluctoations)  reduced 
from  about  3,000,000/.  to  2,410,0001. 
being  a  diminution  of  nearly  one-fifth,  at 
the  same  time  all  the  corrsncy  which  had 
been  issued  under  the  name  of  silver  tokens^ 
was  by  law  suppressed." 

This  passage  contains  twa  most  incon* 
ceivable  mistakes,  of  which  the  proof  is 
clear  and  positive,  and  was  immediately 
before  the  Committee.  I  refer,  for  thm 
first,  to  the  account  of  Irish  bank-notes 
called  for  by  the  House,  and  to  an 
account  of  the  exchange  with  Ireland. 
From  which  documents  the  following 
statement  is  made,  demonstrating  that 
instead  of  the  increased  issue  of  bank- 
notes raising  the  exchange,  that  wa« 
the  most  favourable  to  Ireland  when, 
the  amount,  of  bank-notes  was  al  th^ 
highest. 


Jua# 
]805,Jaoaaiy 

June 
1806,Janumry 

June 
1807,  January 

Juoe 
1808, January 

June 

1809,  January 
June 

1810,  January 
June 


^.8,986,000 
9^916,000 
2,902,000 
2.813,000 
2,465,000 
2,581,000 
2,818,000 
2,782,000 
2,732.000 

.  2,894,000 
3,141.000 
3,101,000 
3,192,000 
3,165,000 


11* 
.?* 

"4 
II ' 
11 


As  a  proof  of  the  second  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee,  it  will  be  suffix 
cient  to  refer  to  the  44  Geo.  3,  cap.  71, 
which  proves  that  instead  of  the  Irish  sil- 
ver tokens  having  been  by  law  suppressed, 
as  the  Committee  allege,  they  not  only  re«- 
mained  in  currency,  but  it  was  made 
felony  by  that  act  to  counterfeit  them*. 


*  The  framer  of  the  report  seems  to 
have  cf^nfounded  the  small  paper  notes  ia 
Ireland  with  the  tokens  ;  when  the  latter 
were  legally  put  in  circahUioD,  the  ibrmt c 
became  unnecessary. 
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Ai  far  u  opinion  can  influence  a  jodg- 
meat  how  far  the  amount  of  Bank-notes  in 
circolatioo  can  have  an  effect  on  the  price 
of  gold  or  the  rates  of  exchange*  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
JVIr.  Aaron  Asher  Goldsmld  and  Mr. 
Merle,  two  gentlemen  as  capable  of  decid- 
ing on  the  subject  as  any  who  could  be 
foand  in  this  kingdom.  The  former  is 
asked,  whether  he  has  remarked,  that  as 
the  quantity  of  bank  notes  has  increased, 
gold  has  got  proportionably  dearer:  his 
answer  to  which  is ;  "  Not  perceiving . 
that  the  increase  or  decrease  of  Bank-notes 
has  any  connexion  with  or  influence  upon 
the  price  of  gold,  we  have  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  that  subject/' — Mr.  Merle,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "  What  do  you  con- 
ceive is  the  reason  for  the  high  price  of 
gold  buUi(m  ?"  says,  "  The  exchange 
making  it  so  inuch  more  favourable  to 
transmit  it  than  Bills."  Ai^d  Mr.  Harman, 
a  partner  in  one  of  the  most  experienced 
and.  longest  established  mercantile  houses 
connected  with  the  continent,  tells  the 
Committee,  that  "  a  diminution  of  the 
Bank  paper  would  have  no  efiect  whatever, 
in  teivding  to  an  improvement  of  the  ex- 
change, either  immediately  or  remotely .'' 
And  when  pressed  on  that  point,  he  says, 
*'  he  must  very  materially  alter  his  opi- 
nion before  he  can  suppose,  that  the  ex- 
change will  be  influenced  by  any  modifica- 
tion of  our  paper  currency." 

On  the  theoretical  opinion  alluded  to  in 
the  following  paragraph  of  the  report,  I 
feel  less  confidence  than  on  other  points 
brought  under  our  consideration  by  the 
Committee : 

''In  connexion  with  the  general  subject 
of  this  part  of  their  report;  the  policy  of 
the  Bajik  of  England,  respecting  the 
amount  of  their  circulation,  your  Com- 
mittee have  now  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  another  topic,  which  was 
brought  under  their  notice  in  the  course  of 
their  inquiry,  and  which,  in  their  judg- 
ment, demands  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion. The  Bank  directors,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  merchants  who  have  been  examined, 
shewed  a  great  anxiety  to  state  to  your 
Committee  a  doctrine,  of  the  truth  of  which 
they  professed  themselves  to  be  most 
thoroughly  convinced,  that  there  can  be 
no  possible  excess  in  the  issue  of  Bank  of 
England  paper,  so  long  as  the  advances  on 
which  it  is  issued  are  made  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  at  present  guide  the  conduct 
of  the  directors;  that  is,  so  long  as  the 
-  discount  of  mercantile  Blilk  are  confined  to 


paper  of  undoubted  solidity,  arising  out  of 
real  commercial  transactions^  and  paya6I« 
at  short  and  fixed  periods.  That  the  dis« 
count  should  be  made  only  upon  Billa 
growing  out  of  real  commercial  transact 
tions,  and  falling  due  in  a  fixed  andl short 
period,  are  sound  and  well  established 
principles.  But  that,  while  the  Bank  is 
restramed  from  paying  in  specie,  there 
need  be  no  other  limit  to  the  issue  of  their 
paper  than  what  is  fixed  by  such  rules  of 
discount,  and  that  during  the  suspension 
of  cash  payments  the  discount  of  good 
Bills  falling  due  at  short  periods  cannot 
lead  to  any  excess  in  the  amount  of  Bank 
paper  in  circulation,  appears  to  yoar  Com- 
mittee  to  be  a  doctrine  wholly  erroneous 
in  principle,  and  pregnant  with  dangerous 
consequences  in  practice."^ 

I  aoi,  however,  persuaded  that  if  the 
Bank  shall  confine  itself  to  discounting 
Bills  with  names  upon  them  of  established 
reputation,  payable  at  short  dates,  its 
credit  cannot  be  impaired;  although  it 
should  be  admitted  that  inconvenienca 
might  result  to  the  country  from  a  possibk 
excessive  issue  of  its  paper.  The  solvency 
of  the  Bank  was  established  beyond  all 
doubt  by  an  attentive  examination  of 
their  afiairs  by  the  secret  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1797,  when  it  was 
proved  that  their  surplus  funds  amounted 
to  15,000,000/.  beyond  all  demands  upoa 
them. 

If  the  Bank  directors,  on  the  advice  of 
the  Committee,  should  govern  the  amount 
of  their  issues  by  the  state  of  foreign  ex« 
changes,  I  will  venture  to  say  the  in- 
eviiabie  consequence  would  be  most  mis- 
chievous ;  for  mstead  of  the  discretion  re- 
maining in  gentlemen  acting  under  a 
severe  responsibility,  and  who  have  no 
personal  interest  to  sway  their  judgment, 
it  would  be  transferred  to  the  exchange 
merchants  here  and  on  the  continent,  who, 
connected  with  each  other,  as  they  would 
soon  become  in  that  state  of  things,  would 
afifect  the  course  of  esfchange  at  pleasure 
to  answer  their  own  pur  posers.  Without 
making  an  invidious  distinction  betweea 
one  set  of  men  and  another,  1  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  it  is  more  prudent  to  trust 
the  direcUon  in  this  case  to  gentlemen  of 
whose  conduct  we  have  had  long  expe- 
rience, than  to  others  without  responsi- 
bility, who  would  have  a  great  and  an  im- 
mediate interest  in  abusing  it.  The  Com- 
mittee observe  that,  "  The  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  judgment  of 
yo^r  Comnuttooi  have  exercised  the  new 
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and  extraordinary  discretion  reposed  in 
them  since  1797  with  an  integrity  and  a 
regard  to  the  public  interest,  according  to 
their  conception-of  it,  and  indeed  a  degree 
of  forbearance  in  turning  it  less  to  the 
proBt  of  the  Bank  than  it  would  easily 
have  admitted  of.  that^merit  the  conti- 
nuance'of  that  confidence  which  the  public 
has  so  long  and  so  justly  felt  in  the  in* 
tegrity  with  which  its  aflairs  are  directed, 
as  well  as  in  the  unshaken  stability  and 
ample  funds  of  that  great  establishment," 
But  they  add,  "  that  the  recent  policy  of 
the  Bank  involves  great  practical  errors, 
which  it  13  of  the  utmost  public  import- 
ance to  correct/'  This  opinion,  as  to  the 
policy,  is  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  most  enlightened  men  upon  subjects 
of  this  nature,  and  is  an  assumption  con- 
trary to  the  most  tried  experience. 

We  come  now  to  the  fourth  head  of  in- 
quiry of  the  Committee;  whether  there 
has  been  an  issue  of  paper  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  of  country  Banks,  greater 
than  was  called  foi^  under  all  the  circum-, 
stances  in  which  the  country  was  placed  ? 
Respecting  the  latter  no  remcd}'  is  pro- 
posed; but  the  Committee  observe  that, 
*'  It  appears  from  the  accounts  laid  before 
the  Committee  upon  the  Bank  affairs  in 
1797,  that  for  several  years  previous  to  the 
-  year  1790,  the  average  amount  of  Bank- 
notes in  cii'culation  was  between  ten  and 
eleven  millions;  hardly  ever  falling  bejow 
nine  millions,  and  not  often  exceeding  to 
any  great  amount  eleven  millions.'' 

Here  they  have  fallen  into  a  mistake  of 
no  great  importance. 

In  July  1791  the  amount  was  £\  1,343,000 
1792  -  -  ll,49t»,00() 

nys       -       -        12,713,000 

The  Committee  then  go  on  to  say  that 
the  *'  whole  amount  of  Bank-notes  in  cir- 
culation, exclusive  of  939,990/.  of  Bank 
Post  bills,  will  be  found  on  the  average  of 
the  two  returns  of  the  5th  and  12th  of 
May  last,  to  be  14,136,610/.  in  notes  of 
5L  and  upwards,  and  6,173,380/.  in  notes 
vnder  5/. ;  making  the  sum  of  20,309,990/. 
and,  including  the  Bank  Post  bills,  the 
sum  of  21,249,910/.;"  observing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  by  far  the  most  consi- 
derable part  of  this  increase  since  1798,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  has  been  in  the  article 
of  small  notes,  part  of  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  introduced  to 
supply  the  pUce  of  the  specie  which  was 
deficient  at  the  period  of  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments. ' 
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And  «'  That  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  commercial  discounts,  your  Committee 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  require  from  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  a  disclosure  of  their 
absolute  amount,  being  a  part  of  their  pri- 
vate transactions  as  a  commercial  com- 
pany, of  which,  without  urgent  reason,  it 
did  not  seem  right  to  demand  a  disclosure. 
The  late  governor  and  deputy- governor 
however,  at  the  desire  of  your  Committee, 
furnished  a  comparative  scale,  in  progres- 
sive numbers,  shewing  the  increase  of  the 
amount  of  their  discounts  from  the  year 
1790  to  1809,  both  inclusive.  They  made 
a  request,  with  which  your  Committee 
have  thought  it  proper  to  comply,  that 
this  document  might  not  be  made  public  ; 
the  Committee,  therefore,  have  not  placed 
it  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  Report, 
but  l^ave  returned  it  to  the  Bank.  Yonr 
Committee,  however,  have  to  stale,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
count has  been  progressively  increasing 
since  the  year  1 796,  and  that  their  amount 
in  last  year  ( 1 809)  bears  a  very  high  pro- 
portion to  their  largest  amount  in  any- 
year  preceding*  1797.  Upon  this  parti- 
cular subject  your,  Committee  are  only 
anxious  to  remark,  that  the  largest  amount 
of  mercantile  discounts  by  the  Bank,  if  it 
could  be  considered  by  itself,  ought  never, 
in  their  judgment,  to  be  regarded  as  any 
other  than  a  great  public  benefit,  and  that 
it  is  only  the  excess  of  paper  currency 
thereby  issued  and  kept  out  in  circalation, 
which  is  to  be  considered  as  the  evil." 

Whether  the  discounts  have  been  pro- 
gressively increasing  since  1796,  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  say,  but  that  is  important 
only  so  far  as  the  issue  of  Bank  paper  may 
or  may  not  have  been  increased  thereby: 
Let  us  therefore  see  how  that  stands,  in- 
<;luding  even  the  notes  under  5k  which 
have  been  issued  more  to  serve  as  change 
than  for  any  other  purpose  in  the  last  eight 
years  of  that  period. 

1802.  July  17,094,000 

1803.  Jan.  15,650,000 
July  14,290.000 

1804.  Jan,  17,151,000 
July  16,974,000 

1805.  Jan.  17,849,000 
July  15,674,080 

1806.  Jan.  16,295,000 

1807.  16,004,000 

1808.  16,619,000 

1809.  17,397,000 

And  without  small  not^^  or  Bank  Post 
Bilis^thecircalatieii 
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In  1791,  WM  £  10,804.,()00  , 
In  180D,  13.302,000 

Then  follows^  ''  Bat  your  Committee 
must  not  omit  to  state  one  very  important 
principle,  that  the  mere  numerical  return 
of  the  Bank-notes  out  in  circulation  can- 
uot  be  considered  as  at  ail  deciding  the 
question,  whether  such  paper  is  or  is  not 
excessive  }  It  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
10  other  tests.     The  same  amount  of  paper 
may,  at  one  time,  be  less  than  enough, 
and  at  another  time,  more.     The  quantity 
of  currency  required,  will-  vary,  in  some 
degree,  with  the  extent  of  trade;  and  the 
increase  of  our   trade,  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  suspension,  must  have  oc- 
casioned some  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
our  currency." — And  after  reasoning  upon 
the  quantity  of  currency  bearing  no  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  commodities, 
the  Committee  say,  they  "  are  of  opinion, 
that  4he  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  of  late  years  in  this  country,  and 
particularly  in  the  district  of  London,  with 
regard  to  the  use  and  oeconomy  of  money 
among  bankers,  and  in  the  mode  of  ad- 
justing commercial  payments,  must  have 
had  a  much  greater  effect  than  has  hitherto 
been  ascribed  to  them,  in  rendering  the 
same  sum  adequate   to  a  much  greater 
amount  of  trade  and  payments  than  for- 
merly; some  of  those  improvements  will 
be  found  detailed  in  the  evidence:  they 
consist  principally  in  the  increased  use  of 
bankers  drafts  in  the  common  payments 
of  London;   the  contrivance  of  bringing 
all    such  drafts  daily  to   a  common  re- 
ceptacle where  they  are  balance^  against 
each  other;   the  intermediate  agency  of 
bill   brokers;   and  several  other  changes 
31  the  practice  of  London  bankers,  are  to 
the  same  effect,  of  rendering  it  unnecessary 
fot  them  to  keep  so  large  a  desposit  of 
money  as  formerly.     Within  the  London 
district  it    would  certainly  appear  that  a 
nnaller   sum  of  money  is  required   than 
formerly  to  perform  the  same  number  of 
exchanges    and   amount  of  payments,  if 
ije  rate  of  prices  had  remained  the  same." 
This  is  contradicted   by   Mr.  Thomas, 
who  has  the  management  of  the  concern, 
J  express  terms,  whose  evidence  is, 

"  The  system  of  clearing  has  been  in 
existence  above  thirty-five  years  ;  that  of 
me  last  fourteen  months  is  a  new  arrange- 
Bent  built  does  not  at  all  alter  the  amount 
of  Bank  notes  passing  :  there  has  been  no 
g^g^^erial  improvement  in  the  system  of 
late  years  so  as  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
3a  nV^   ly^^*  Mceiiary  for  making  pay- 
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The  Committee,  proceed  to  observe, 
that,  <'  all  these  circumstances  must  have 
co-operated  to  render  a  smaller  augmen* 
tation  of  Bank  of  England  paper  neces-> 
sary  to  supply  the  demands  of  our  increas- 
ed trade  than  might  otherwise  have  been 
required,  and  sh6w  how  impossible  it  is 
from  the  numerical  amount  alone  of  that  ' 
paper,  to  pronounce  whether  it  is  ex- 
cessive or  npt.  A  more  sure  criterion 
must  be  resorted  to  ;  and  such  a  criterion 
your  Committee  have  already  shewn  is' 
only  to  be  found  in  the  state  of.  the  ex- 
changes, and  the  price  of  gold  bullion.'' 

The  question  here  is,  has  that  been  sa- 
tisfactorily shewn  ?  In  order  to  ascertain 
it,  let  us  enquire  whether  circumstances 
which  have  eccurred,  do  or  do  not  ac- 
count for  the  increase  of  our  paper  circa* 
lation  to  the  full  amount  of  the  issues. 

In  1798  (the  first  year  after  the  pay- 
ments in  cash  ceased)  the  amount  of 
Bank- notes  was  1 2,062,CXX)/.,  our  exports, 
according  to  official  value,  30,290,000/. 
In  1810,  the  Bank-notes  22,236,000/.  the 
exports  50,300,000/.  In  1798,  the  nett 
revenue  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  exclu- 
sive of  loans,  was  28,667,000/.  In  1810, 
it  was66.09S,000/.  On  this  subject  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  is  deserv- 
ing of  great  attention.  In  his  evidence  to 
the  Committee  of  Secrecy  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1797,  in  the  first  report  he  says, 
*'  the  increased  tr^de  of  the  country  has 
actually  created  a  necessity  for  an  increas- 
ed use  chiefly  of  notes  to  bearer  on  de- 
mand, though  partly  bills  of  exchange  and 
cash  ;  guineas  being  used  only  for  small 
or  broken  sums.'' — And  that  '*  in  conse- 
quence of  our  assumed  scarcity  of  Bank- 
notes it  has  been  in  contemplation  of  per-  . 
sons,  especially  hankers,  Co  endeavour  to* 
provide  some  additional  means  of  circula- 
tion for  the  metropolis,  but  that  doobts' 
were  entertained  of  the  legality  of  such  a 
measure,  and  that  there  was  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  some  bankers  to  be  uni- 
ver-irilly  security  for  all  j  observing,  that 
a  given  iiuaiuity  of  commerce  in  Timtj 
war  requires  a  greater  capital  lo  a 
on,  arisiug  from  iheincredaed  cx[ 
freig Ins,  insu ranee,  and  mercantile cl|' 
than  I  he  same  commerce  would  reqi 
^time  af  peace/' 

In  the  third  report  of  the  ComiA, 
the  same  genliem-m  slates,  **  I  am 
of  opinionj  that  if  the  circulating  mi 
had   brtn  much  further  reduced^ 
faiiutea  would  have  been  the  consejUi+'tii 
I  know  the  distress  of  many  n^^  ^> 
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and  also  of  fiome  bankers,  to  have  been 
considerable,  add  have  had  conversations 
vith  some  of  them  on  the  subject  of  sub- 
Btituting  a  new  circulating  medium,  with 
a  view  of  relieving  the  existing  distress/' 
'  And  in  the  first  report  above  referred  to, 
VLr,  Bosanquet  states  : 

"  Increased  use  of  capital  employed, 
whether  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  in- 
land trade,  and  of  exports  and  imports, 
inusl  obviously  require  an  increase  of 
cash  or  foilU  in  circulation. 
.  "  An  increase  in  exportation,  subject  to 
long  credits,  must  occasion  an  ipcreased 
demand  within  the  kingdom  of  cash  or 
paper  before  the  returns  are  made/' 

1  have  shewn  an  increase  of  revenue  of 
inore  than  37,00()/)OOy.  within  the  period 
of  12  years>.  and  of  20,000,000/.  in  the 
official  value  of  our  exports,  the  real  value 
of  which  of  course  was  much  more  largely 
augmented  ;  while  (he  increase  of  Bank- 
notes was  little  more  than.  10,000,000/. 
notwitbstanding  the  almost  total  disapear- 
ance  of  the  gold  coin,  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  30,000,000/. 

Here  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the 
authority  of  sir  Francis  Baring,  who,  al- 
though he  thought  11,000,000/.  was  far 
more  than  sulBcient  for  the  remittance  of 
il»e  public  revenue,  was  of  opinion,  "  that 
if  the  public  revenue  or  trade  required 
1 ,0001,  to  be  remitted  to  London  formerly, 
and  2,000/.  is  required  at  present,  there 
must  be  an  addition  of  l,000/«  in  paper. 
Country  paper  (always  too  abundant) 
takes  its  origin  i'rom  a  variety  of  sources, 
and  cannot  be  considered  as  a  general 
medium  of  circulation.  Bank  of  Eog- 
laad  notes  constitute  the  only  .general 
paper  currency,  the  only  adequate  repere- 
SQentation  of  the  precious  metals.  They 
alone  admit  of  correct  regulation,  be- 
cause they  issue  from  a  single  sooi-ce.'' 

My  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisson)  how- 
ever, in  his  pamphlet,  suggests, "  that  the 
amount  of  paper. is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  public  revenue  ;"  in  proof  of  which  as- 
sertion "  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  go 
into  a  minute  statement  of  the  course  of 
proceeding  in  the  Exchequer,  although  it 
is  by  such  a  detail  that  the  proof  would 
''be  motit  completely  established.  It  was 
sufficient,  he  said,  for  him  to  state  that  in 
the  evening  of  each  day  the  whole  fe- 
ceipt  of  revenue  within  that  day  was  car- 
ried to  the  Bank$  and  that  from  the  Bank; 
the  whole  amount  of  such  revenue  m^y  be, 
a^  probably  w,  put  in  circulatiofl  again 
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in  the  foll^^wing  day.  in  discoimta  or  in 
government  securities/' 
'  I  confess  this  surju-ised  me  a  good-deal, 
because  it  is  not  merely  for  payments  into 
the  Exchequer  that  Bank  notes  are  want- 
ed, thougb  even  for  that  purpose  a  new 
necessity  has  been  created  since  the  pay- 
ments in  cash  have  been  stopped;  because 
till  then  no  Bank  notes  were  permitted  to 
be  locked  up  in  the  Exchequer.  Notes ss 
large  as  600,000/.  in  one  sum  ^hav^  occa- 
sionally been  locked  up;  an  amouut  not 
very  likely  to  get  into  circulation. 

In  1 803,  the  notes  in  the  exoheqaer  amoonted 

at  one  time  to  ^£2,409,000 

In  1804.                    to  .     2,020,000 

In  1805.                    to  3,0^1,000' 

In  1806,                   to  4,515,000 

In  1807.                  to  6,289,000 

In  1808.                   to  3,294,000 

In  1809.                   to  526,000 

In  1^10,                   to  2,022,000 

And  in  1809  and  1810,  the  Bank  advances 
to  government  wene  more  than  three  miU 
lions  higher  than  m  1798. 

It  is,  however,  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  for 
the  remittance  of  it  to  London,  in  addition 
to  the  want  created  by  our  increased  com- 
merce, that  paper  became  necessary  infi- 
nitely more  than  for  payments  into  the 
exchequer,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  specie  which  had  been  withdrawn.  The 
latter  seems  not  to  have  attracted  notice 
in  accounting  for  the  increased  issue  of 
Bank  notes.  It  is'important,  therefore,  to 
shew  the  extent  of  it. 

The  following  statement  will  shew  that 
the  amoantof  gold  in  circulation  in  1798 
could  not  be  over-rated  at  <£40,000,'000. 

Coined  from  guineas 

177310  1777    i:i6,597,356 

Pnnzi  foreign  gold  '2,898,4^^4 


In  1772  the  Bank  sent 
in  foreign  gold  coined 
iu  1773 


Coin  ranuiining  in  circa* 
iaiion,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  during  the 
re-coinage    


Coiaed  from   1st   Ja*. 

1778  to  Dec.  31, 1793     33,831,231 
Deduct    coinage    from 

light  guinea*  15,922»S07 


19,495,850 

950,245 
120,446,095 

5,000,000 
75,446,095 


17,909,024 
48,355,119 
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AboQt  ^,000,000  in  light  guineas  sent  to 
America^  were  8ap(>osed  to  be  brought 
back  after  the  war,  and  made  a  part  of 
those  coined  from  1778  to  17D8,  for  which 
no  credit  is  taken  here :  and  as  there  was 
then  no  temptation  to  send  coin  out  of  the 
coontry,  or  to  melt  it,  the  price  of  gold 
never  having  exceeded  the  Mint  price 
ia  that  whole  period,  (except  in  a  few 
months  \{d.  an  ounce,  in  1783,)  and  was 
generally  below  it,  we  may  fairly  esti- 
mate the  coin  in  circtilation  at  40,000,000/. 
after  making  targe'  allowance  for  wear, 
&c.  Mr.  Wheatly,  however,  (with  the 
Mint  account  before  him)  insists  that  the 
whole  coin  in  circulation  and  deposit  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  in  1 806  or  1 807«  when 
gold  had  not  been  higher  than  4/.  an  oz.,  did 
not  exceed  5,000,000/.;  but  that  in  179f 
it  might  have  been  from  10,000,000/.  to 
12.000,000/. 

To  what  an  extent  specie  is  withdrawn 
from  circulation  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  the  county 
in  which  I  live;  a  statement  of  which  was 
furnished  me  lately  by  the  gentleman  who 
received  it.  The  assessed  taxes  were 
542,000/.,  and  of  the  excise  that  went 
through  his  hands  84^000/.,  making  a 
total  of  426,000/.,  of  which  be  received 
.476/1  8*.  in  specie.  The  whole  of  the  ex- 
cise was  in  Bank  of  England  notes ;  and 
soch  part  of  the  assessed  taxes  as  was  re- 
ceived in  country  ^ank  notes  was  con- 
certed into  Bank  notes,  on  the  remittance 
to  London. 

This  I  am  persuaded  will  be  thought  a 
reasonably  strong  proof  of  the  absolute 
necessity 'of  a  large  increased  issue  of 
Bank  paper,  for  the  revenue  only.  How 
far  the  manufactures  of  the  country  have 
demanded  an  increase  of  it,  may  be  judg- 
ed of  'from  the  following  instance.  In 
the  town  of  Manchester  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood the  annual  payments  before 
1797  were  abont  1,040,000/.,  of  which 
two>thirds  in  specie,  and  one-thirU  \n 
Bank  notes.  The  proportion  in  specie 
was  then  reduced  to  one-half,  and  after- 
wards to  a  third.  Now  the  whole  pay- 
ments are  3,640,000/.,  of  which  only  10 
or  1  r,000/.  are  made  in  specie.  In  three 
other  large  towns  in  Lancashire  the  pay- 
ments are  supposed  to  be  equal  to  these, 
amounting  to  7,280,000/.  in  ^the  whole, 
which  shows  the*  necessity  for  a  large 
supply  of  Bank  paper  in  that  county  only, 
as  there  is  not  a  country  Bank  note  issued 
in  iU  If  then,  in  estimating  the  coin  in 
1799,  we  rate  it;  instead  of 


40,000,000/."  at 
The  Bank  of  Eng' 
land  notes  (hen 
ip     circulation 
wero 
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^35,000,000 


11,278.000 


Coin  in  circulation 
now  (perhaps  a 
high  estimate)  c£3;000,00a 

Bank  of  England 
notes  in  circu- 
lation 23,000,000 


46,278,000' 


26,00O,00<y 


Here  then  is  a  sum  of  20,000,000/.  in 
the  whole  less  than  in  17^8,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  increase  of  our  revenue, 
commerce,  and  manufactures;  from  which, 
however,  should  be  taken  the  amount 
in  deposit  in  the-  Bank,  whatever  that 
may  be. 

Is  it  not  then  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
issue  of  Bank  notes  has  not  been  greatei*, 
than  the  sum  abovementioned  ?  And  can 
it  be  advisable  in  the  judgment  of  any 
reflecting  man  to  make  a  sudden  and  con- 
siderable reduction  of  the  paper?  If  it 
were  admitted,  contrary  to  all  experience 
and  to  the  opinion  of  the  enlightened  men 
selected  by  the  Committee,  that  the  good 
effects  supposed  by  the  Committee  would 
be  produced  by  such  a  proceeding,  the 
mischief  that  would  inevitably  follow  to 
the  manufacturers  and  traders,  would 
greatly  overweigh  them.  The  necessity 
indeed  would  be  so  urgent,  as  to  compel 
the  i?sue  of  some  paper,  on  security  less^ 
substantial  than  that  of  the  Bank*. 

Sir  Francis  Baring  says,— •'  The  only 
general  circulating  medium,  as  a  general' 
representative  of  bullion  at  home,  is  Bank 
of  England  notes." — Unless  we  act  upq^' 
that  opinion,  or  find  a  better  substitute  to 
supply  the  tciroporary  absence  of  our  coin, 
(he  worst  consequences  must  inevitably 
follow.  These  are  too  obvious  to  make 
it  necessary  to  dwell  on  them  :  we  should 
fj^el  the  want  of  a  sufficient  circulating 
medium  in  our  trade  with  other  countries, 
particularly  to  the  continent,  oppressed 
as  that  is  by  high  foreign  freights  and  un« 
exampled  delays  in  payments,  as  well  as 

*  A  member  of  this  House  (Mr.  Mar- 
ryatt)  has  published  a  pamphlet,  finding 
great  fault  with  the  conduct  of  the  Bank, 
and  proposing  the  establishment  of  ano- 
ther Bank,  neither  of  thtm  to  be  compel!* 
able  to  pay  in  cash.  * 
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in  our  domestic  trade  and  manofactures, 
in  which,  numbers  of  the  lower  class  of 
people  are  employed.  All  internal  im* 
provements  would  be  checked  ;  the  most 
icbportan^  of  them  would  indeed  be  en- 
tirely stoppedj  and  the  collection  and  re- 
mittance of  the  revenue  would  be  most  se« 
riously  embarrassed.  There  is  no  ex- 
aggeration here ;  the  certainty  of  these 
consequences  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one  who  hears  me  :  I  will,  however,  refer 
to  a  few  of  th^  answers  given  on  the  sub- 
ject by  persons  most  competent  to  judge 
of  it. 

Mr.  Grelfiilhe  is  asked,  **  Q.  Suppose  an 
advanbe  to  be  made  upon  goods  that  may 
be  pledged  with  the  Bank  instead  of  bills, 
would  that,  in  your  opinion,  create  an  ex- 
cess of  circulation  ? — A.  I  consider  it  to 
be  highly  proper  that  the  securities  dis- 
counted by  the  Bank,  should  be  payable 
at  short  and  fixed  periods., 

''  Q.  Do  you  conceive  that  all  that  would 
be  requisite  to  prevent  a  depreciation  of 
paper-currency  in  any  country  would  be 
that  such  paper  should,  in  no  instance,  be 
issued  but  as  the  representative  of  a  good 
security  payable  at  a  fixed  period  ? — A.  1 
answer  that  in  the  affirmative,  certainly. 

'*  Q.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  exists 
the  ;same  security  for  the  public  against 
the  inconvenience  of  an  excess  of  circu- 
lation when  the  payments  in  cash  at  the 
Bank  are  suspended  as  when  the  Bank  was 
at  liberty  and  under  obligation  to  make 
its  payments  in  cash  ? — A.  I  conceive  so^ 
if  the  Bank  adhere  strictly  to  the  system 
of  discounting  no  bills  but  of  undoubted 
solidity,  and  government  securities;  the 
latter  with  due  moderation,  and  the  cau- 
tion pointed  out  before." 

Mr.  Abrahan»  Goldsmid,  of  the  house 
of  Goldsmid,  Son/and  EliaSon,  G.  "  When 
gold  is  above  par,  would  you  not  say. 
when  compared  with  guilders,  the  cur- 
rencv  of  Holland,  that  guilders  are  de- 
preciated in  value  ? — A.  No,  I  should  not. 

"  Q.  According  to  this  principle,  does  it 
follow  that  Bank-notes  must  be  depreciated 
when  compared  with  gold,  the  Mint-price 
of  guineas  being  S/.  17 s.  10^^.  and  the 
markei-price  of  gold  4-/.  ISJ*.  f-^A.  I 
never  considered  Bank-notes  as  depre- 
ciated." 

Mr.  QrelFulbe  again.  .  "  Q.  In  what  is 
the  paper  circulation  of  this  country,  as 
It  at  present  exists,  different  in  its  prac- 
tical operations,  from  a  forced  circulation  ? 
•—A.  In  the  first  place,  the  paper  of  this 
country  is  no  legal  discharge  of  a  debt; 
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secondlv,*tbe  Bank  paper  of « this  coontry 
is  issued  when  called  for,  in  exchange  for 
valuable  securities,  in  which  respect  it  is 
essentially  distinct  from  what  I  call  a 
forced  paper,  which  may  be  issued  both 
without  limits  and  without  any  security 
whatever." 

Sir  Francis  Baring  having  been  asked 
by  the  Committee,  ««  Whether  he  con- 
ceives that  the  Bank  of  England  will  ef- 
fectually guard  against  the  possibility  of 
an  excess  in  the  circulation  of  the  country 
.  (as  well  their  own  as  of  country  banks), 
if  they  regulate  their  issues  by  the  de- 
mand for  discounts  of  good  bills,  founded 
on  real  mercantile  transactions,  as  the  oc- 
casions of  the  public  may  appear  to  re- 
quire ?" — concludes  a  long  answer  by 
saying,  "  It  may  prove  dangerous  to  im- 
pose'any  positive  restraint  on  the  Bank  by 
law  or  otherwise ;  for  cases  may  and  will 
arise,  when  an  excess  will  be  proper,  and 
that  it  would  b^  culpable  to  withhold  it. 
But  if  the  House  shall  be  disposed  to  en- 
teridin  an  opinion,  and  will  pronounce  it 
distinctly,  I  think  the  Bank  may  be  lett 
with  full  power  to  act  under  their  respon- 
sibility." 

Mr.  Trotter.  "  Q.  Suppose  the  issues  of 
the  Bank  of  England  to  be  diminished 
one-half,  what  eftect  would  that  produce 
upon  the  general  confidence  and  credit  of 
the  country  ? — A.  It  would  be  very  in- 
jurious ;  and  it  would  be  very  difficalt»  if 
not  impossible,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  metropolis,  if  the  large  notes  were  to 
be  diminished  in  that  proportion. 

'*  Q.  Would  that  ettect  tdce  place,  sop* 
posing  the  diminished  quantity  of  Bank- 
notes were  supplied  by  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  gold? — A.  I  sappose  in  a 
very '  considerable  degree  it  would,  be- 
cause the  large  payments  in  business  have 
not  heretofore  been  made  in  gold." 

Mr.  Harman.  «'  Q.  Do  you  conceive 
that  the  diminution  of  the  paper  of  the 
.Bank  would,  either  immediately  or  re- 
motely, tend  to  an  improvement  of  the 
exchange  ? — A.  None  whatever." 

I  here  close  my  observations  on  the 
Report,  in  the  length  of  which,  I  am  con- 
scious of  bavins  trespassed  a  good  deal  on 
the  patience  of  the  House,  especially  iu 
referring  to  the  evidence  before  the  Bul- 
lion Committee.  The  excuse  which  I 
humbly  submit  for  this'is,  that  it  is  on  the 
Report  ;we  are  called  to  decide,  and  not 
on  the  speech  of  the  learned  gent,  who 
opened  this  debate,  however  eloquent  and 
able  I  admit  that  to  have  been.    If  1  have 
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succeeded  in  proving  incontrovertibly  that 
there  are  ihaccaracies  and  errors  through- 
out that  performance,  such  as  never  oc« 
curred  in  any  Report  deliberately  made 
to  thii  House;  and  that  the  opinions 
therein  contained  are  not  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  gentlemen  who  were  selected 
as  witnesses,  I  trust  this  Committee  will 
not  come  to  the  conclusion  proposed  by 
the  learned  gentleman. 

Deeply  sensible  of  the  indulgence  I 
have  experienced  in  the  comments  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  make  on  the  Report,  I 
still  hope  for  an  extensi<m  of  it,  while  I 
make  some  farther  observations  on  this 
very  important  subject.  A  publication  of 
an  non.  friend  of  mine  below  me,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  (.'ommittee,  may  be 
considered  as  an  exposition  of  the  Report, 
or  as  a  supplement  to  it,  and  therefore  to 
come  naturally  under  our- consideration  in 
this  discussion.  Of  the  motives  of  my 
hon.  friend  in  that  publication  no  man 
can  entertafn  a  doubt,  because  he  could 
not  possibly  be  influenced  by  a  bad  one ; 
few  men  can  have  stronger  incentives  to 
promote  the  public  interest  than  himself; 
-*bis  talents,  his  experience,  the  public 
situations  he  has  already  filled,  and  his 
time  of  life,  all  contribute  to  afibrd  him  a 
prospect  of  being  again  eminently  useful 
in  a  situation  of  trust  and  confidence.  In 
thus  acquitting  him  of  any  possible  ill  in* 
tentiou,  which,  undoubtedly,  the  most 
inaiignant  mind  could  not  successfully 
impute  to  him,  I  cannot  avoid  observing, 
that  his  publication  appears  to  me  to  have 
a  greater  tendency  to  degrade  the  na- 
tional character,  and  to  be  injurious  to  the 
public  interest,  than  almost  any  one  I  re- 
collect to  have  read ;  because  the  senti- 
'  ments  and  opinions  expressed  in  it  derive 
great  weight  from  the  character  of  the 
author,  and  from  his  experience  acquired 
in  official  situations. 

My  hon.  friend  is  an  instance,. added  to 
many  others  I  have  met  with,  of  a  person 
with  the  best  and  purest  intentioi^  pur- 
suing an  object  appearing  to  him  to  be  a 
right  one,  without  looking  to  the  conse- 
quences  of  what  he  publishes  to  the  world. 

In  speaking  of  the  Bank  of  England  he 

«y>, 

''  It  is  now  many  years  since  I  had  oc- 
casion to  look  into  the  treatise  of  the  fa- 
moos  Mr.  Law  ;  and  from  not  having  it 
at  hand,  I  have  no,  opportunity  of  refer- 
ring to  it  at  this  moment :  Bat  I  have  a  con- 
fident recollection  that  there  exbts  a  very 
strong  resemblance  betvreen  the  princi- 

(  VOL.  XIX.) 


plea  upon  which  his  celebrated  scheme , 
was  founded »  and  this  leading  doctrine  of 
the  Bank."* — Let  us,  therefore,  refer  to 
what  were  the  principal  features  of  Mr« 
Law's  celebrated  scheme.  His  bank  was 
first  established  in  1716;  and,  in  1717> 
by  an  Order  in  Council,  the  Western  or 
Mississippi  Company  was  created^  and 
attached  to  it,  with  a  grant  of  all  Loui* 
siana,  a  province  utterly  uncultivated  and 
of  noTcal  value,  which  was  the  basis  for 
the  establishment  of  its  credit.  Those 
who  took  shares  were  allowed  to  pay  a 
part  in  state-paper,  at  a  depreciation  of 
54/.  to  60/.  per  cent.  In  1718  they  were 
declared  royal.  The  Regent  then  became 
the  sole  proprietor  of  the  shares:  Mr« 
Law  was  named  director^  under  the  King 
and  Regent,  and  from  that  time  a  stroke 
of  the  Regent's  pen  was  all-su^cient  for 
whatever  was  to  be  done.  In  the  end  of 
that  year,  banks,  dependent  upon i  this, 
were  established  in  several  great  towns. 
In  1719,  the  interest  of  money  was  re- 
duced to  3)  and  2|,  and  at  Jast  to  2  per 
cent,,  keeping  the  value  of  money  in  a  state 
of  constant  fluctuation  by  contradictory 
edicts.^  In  1720,  there  was  an  edict,  thai 
no  corporation  or  individual  was  in  keep 
more  than  500  livres  in  specie,  on  pain  of 
a  heavy  fine  and  confiscation  of  the  cash 
discovered;  and  the  officers  of  justice 
were  ordered  to  make  all  the  searches  re- 
quired of  them  by  the  directors  of  tha 

At  an  assembly  of  stock-holders  (the 
Resent  being  present)  a  benefit  of  120 
millions  of  profit,  and  40/.  per  cent,  as  the 
next  year's  dividend,  were  held  out* 
Then  rollowed  a  prohibition  to  all.  persons 
in  France,  corporations  and  others,  to  keep 
any  coin  in  gold  after  the  let  of  May  1711, 
on  pain  of  confiscation.  On  the  2]  st  of 
May  a  reduction  of  half  the  shares  was 
ordered ;  and  on  the  27  th  an  order  was 
made  to  restore  paper  to  its  full  value ;  but 
all  payments  at  the  Bank  were  suspended : 

*  By  this  is  meant  the  declared  opi- 
nion, **  That  there  can  be  no  excess  of 
Bank  of  England  paper  in  circu1ati6n,  jbo 
long  as  it  is  issued  only  in  the  discount  of 
bills  of  undoubted  solidity,  founded  on 
real  mercantile  transactions;  and  payable 
at  fixed,  and  not  disuut  dates  (60  or  90 
days  at  the  utmost),  or  upon  loans  to 
Government  for  public  securities;  Go- 
vjernment  not  being  able  to  dispose  of 
such  securities  to  better  advantage  in  the 
open  market." 

(3L) 
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— «0f  course  it  was  not  long  before  Ihis 
scbeme,  fonnded  entirely  in  speculation, 
and  which  never  had  any  solid  basis,  en- 
tirely failed.  The  premium  which  the 
•hares  bore  at  one  time  was  so  excessive, 
thai  the  value  of  the  whole  mass  is  calcu- 
lated by  M.  Necker  at  six  milliards  of 
livres,  equal  to  about  230,000,000/.  ster- 
ling. 

Where  my  hon.  friend  finds  any  resem- 
blance between  the  principles  on  which 
this  celebrated  scheme  was  founded,  and 
the  leading  doctrine  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
The  ravings  of  Buonaparte  to  all  Europe 
of  our  national  bankruptcy,  and  of  our 
being  driven  to  the  use  of  fictitious  paper, 
were  very  little  regarded ;  but,  with  such 
«n  auxiliary  as  my  hon.  friend,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  great  an  alteration  in  that 
respect  qfiay  be  produced.* 
.  His  observations  on  the  credit  of  our 
l^ublic  funds  seems  to  me  also  likely  to  be 
attended  with  very  hurtful  consequences 
with  respect  to  both  foreigners  and  natives. 
He  says,  **  If  the  public  creditor  ^does  re« 
(feive  his  dividend,  he  is  compelled  to 
leave  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  or  .1 0/. 
per  cent,  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  as  lent 
for  the  use  of  the  state.  He  is  equally 
compelled  to  receive  the  remaining  18 
■hillings  in  Bank-paper ;  subject  however 
to  the  same  option  of  not  receiving  them 
at  all.  A  payment  in  such  paper  is  a  vir- 
tual deduction  from  his  dividend  of  three 
•hillings  more,  or  of  151  per  cent. ;  just  as 
much  a  real  and  a  forced  deduction,  as  if 
it  were  made  directly  firom  ]  8  shillings  of 
•tendard  money,  and  under  all  the  powers 
and  penalties  of  the  property  act.    The 

1>oblic  creditor  therefore  receives  1 5  shil- 
ings  in  the  pound  of  standard  stationary 

*  Something  occurred  afterwards  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  which  would  hkve 
led  to  a  belief  that  it  was  Mr.  Law's  plan 
for  a  Bank  in  Scotland  that  was  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  ^Qskisson  in  bis  pamphlet,  if  that 
plan,  which  was  never  acted  uponf,  had  not 
been  entirely  dissimilar  to  the  institution 
and  mode  of  condqcting  business  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  Scotch  plan  was 
for  a  Bank,  the  notes  to  be  issued  by  forty 
Parliamentary  Commissioners,  to  purchase 
land,  &c.  Paper-money  to  rise  10/.  per 
cent,  above  silver.  See  Law's  account  of 
It  in  the  collection  of  papers  of  lord  So- 
mers.  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  the  note  at  the 
bottom  of.  p.  135,  allades  directly  to  the 
Mississippi  scheme. 
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money,  and  no  more.*'  May  we  not  here 
be  permitted  to  ask  what  the  property-tax 
has  to  do  with  this  question  ;  and  u  not 
necessarily  connected  with  it,  why  it  was 
introduced. 
.  In  a  subsequent  passage  my  hon.  friend 
asks,  "  Can  any  one  believe  that  consi- 
derate men  will  much  .longer  look  to  the 
public  funds  of  the  cpuntry  as  a  safib  and 
proper  deposit  for  any  permanent  provi* 
sion  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  make 
for  their  families,  if  the  principles  on  which 
the  value  of  our  currency  now  rests,  should 
either  be  countenanced  and  supported 
upon  a  system,  as  beneficial  to  the  state, 
or  defended  and  continued  as  a  necessary 
eviladmitting  of  no  remedy }"  Considerate 
men  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  this, 
have  to  this  hour  thought  them  a  safe  and 
proper  deposit,  and  I  trust  that  well- 
founded  confidence  will  not  be  shaken 
even  by  the  authority  of  my  hon.  friend. 

On  the  subject  of  the  national  character 
he  says,  *'  Whilst  our  merchants  are  in- 
dividually reputed  as  pre-eminent  for  good 
faith  and  fair  dealing,  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  us  as  a  nation  is,  that  we  are  little 
short  of  sharpers  in  trade ;  and  that  what- 
ever we  gain  by  it,  is  so  much  lost  to  those 
who  deal  with  us.  For  the  countenance 
given  to  this  opinion,  prejudicial  to  every 
country,  but  not  least  to  ourselves,  we 
have,  I  think,  more  to  answer  than  the 
most  envious  of  our  neighbours/' 

Who  we  are,  is  not  explained,  nor  on 
what  ground  that  opinion  is  formed  by 
foreigners  (if  really  entertained  by  thenji 
or  concurred  in  by  my  hon.  friend ;  it  is 
therefore  very  difficult  to  combat.  I  can 
only  say  that  my  own  view  of  the  subject, 
as  published  in  179Q,  was  very  different, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  pamphlet  of  mine  printed  in  that 
year. 

"  Great  Britain,  as  the  annexed  tables 
will  shew,  derives  the  means  for  carrying 
on  the  war  from  the  increasing  manufac- 
tures and  trade  of  her  people,  and  from  a 
commercial  intercourse,  beneficial  to  fo- 
reign'countries  at  the  same  time  that  it 
adds  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  their 
own." 

The  sentiment  here  expressed  is  very 
much  to  the  effect  my  hon.  friend  says  it 
would  be  our  true  policy  to  profess. 

On  the  passages  in  his  pamphlet,  re- 
specting the  wages  cf  valour,  talent,  in- 
dustry, and  labout,  being  paid  in  a  depre- 
ciated currency,  I  forbear  to  comment  for 
obvious  reasons,  beyond  abserving  that 
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persons  with  intentions  fcry  different  from 
those  of  m  J  hon.  friend^  may  make  a  most 
dangerous  use  of  his  authority;  •'as  he 
places  these  inconveniences  in  a  m^ioh 
stronger  point  of.  view  than  the  Committee 
did. 

Other  opinions  of  my  boa.  friend^though 
of  less  importance  than  those  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  are  still  deserving  of  our  notice  : 
he  says, 

**  There  is  not,  therefore,  nor  can  there 
be,  any  difference  whatever,  between  any 
given  coin,  and  an  uncoined  piece  of  the 
•ame  metal  of  equal  weight  and  fineness, 
except  that  the  quantity  of  the  former  is 
mccnrately  ascertained  and  publicly  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  world  by  the  stamp 
which  it  bears."    And  in  another  place, 

"  Every  man  has  t  right  to  receive  a 
pound  weiffht  of  standard  gold  for  every 
46L  14s.  61.  of  his  just  demand,  because 
the  pound  is  divided  into  44}  guineas." 

On  the  law  of  this  I  am  not  now  dis- 
posed to  enter;  I  could,  indeed,  add  no- 
thing to  what  has  been  ably  argued  by  a 
professional  gentleman  of  eminent  ta- 
lents*, but  I  would  here  again  refer  to  the 
mnthority  of  Mr.  Harris,  U>t  the  practical 
inconvenience,  which  I  have  the  less  he- 
ntation  in  doing,  as  be  was  a  man  of  great 
eminence  and  learning  who  wrote  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

"But  although  we  are  all  a|[reed  that 
^Id  and  silver,  like  all  other  tbmgs,  have 
increased  or  depreciated  according  as  they 
erow  scarce  or  in  greater  plenty ;  and 
Uiat  the  coins  made  of  them  do,  in  this 
sense,  share  the  same  fate  with  the  bul- 
lion; yet  coins,  as  such,  or  as  money, 
escape  the  fluctuations  of  markets,  and 
the  standard  coins  which  are  the  mea- 
sures of  contracts  are  to  be  considered  as 
having  their  value  remaining  permanent 
and  unalterable :"— of  course,  except  by 
legal  authority.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
consider  what  would  be  the  consequence 
if  it  were  otherwise;  that  is,  if  every  man 
should  be  allowed  to  demand  a  pound 
weight  of  standard  gold  for  every  46/.  1 49. 
ad,  of  his  just  demand.  The  perpetual 
inconvenience  and  uncertainty  to  which 
we  shoold  all  be  subject,  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  is  evident  On  every  payment, 
the  gold  must  be  assayed  to  determine  its 
fineness,  the  price  of  the  day  must  be  as- 
certained, thov  gold  must  be  divided, 
weighed,  &c. ;  in  short,  under  such  a  sys- 
tem, the  inconvenience  would  be  intolera- 
ble, and  the  confusion  inextricable. 

f  John  Raithby,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 


From  another  observation*  of  my  hon. 
friend,   '<  that  in  whatever  mode  s^  sub-> 
sidy  be  remitted,  it  must  augment'  to  that 
amount  what  is  called  the  balance    of 
trade,'^  I  must  disSent :  the  conti'ary  has 
been  already*  shown  from  experience  in 
the  years  of  the  largest  expenditure,  of 
which  there  were    accounts  before  ihe 
Committee.    I  will  not  say  that  no  in- 
stance  can    be    found    which    militates 
against  that  experience ;  but  1  am  per- 
fectly sure  that  an  increased  foreign  ex- 
penditure does  not  necessarily   augment 
our  exports.     This  is  proved  to  a  cer- 
tainty, by  the  observations  already  made 
on  a  passage  in  the  Report  of  the  Bullion 
Committee.  Mr.  Wheatly,  however,  in  his 
Essay  on. the  Theory  of  Money  and  Prin^ 
ciples  of  Commerce,  goes  somewhat  be« 
yond  my  hon.  friend ;  for  he  says,  "  It  is 
not  only  practicable  that.the  posture  of  a 
subsidy  should  be  so  favohrable  as  to  pre- 
clude the  efflux  of  money ;  but  it  is  proc-' 
ticable  that  it  should   be  favourable   to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  influx  of 
money  in  any  quantity  aX  the  very  time 
the  subsidy  is  in  payment  t"  Which  ho 
illustrates  by  stating,  "  that  the  Prussian 
subsidy  was  paid,  500,000/.  in  bills  at  an 
advantage  or  20,000/. ;  and  700,000/.  m 
bullion  tO'  a  disadvantage    pf    10,500/., 
which  produced  together  l,209,0(X)/.    Bui 
as  its  exclusive  remittance  in  bills  would 
have    given    lo     the    court    of    Berlin 
1,248,000/.  it  is  impossible  to  frame  any 
adequate  apology  for  the  singular  inter- 
position of  the  bullion :  and  as  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Harman  would  not,  of  his 
own  accord,  have  selected  this  channel 
for  the  remittance,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  Bank  of  England  for  an  explanation 
of  his  conduct.'' 

Why  this  reference  is  made  to  the  Ban]( 
of  England  it  is  difficult  to  guess ;  they 
were  merely  the  sellers  of  the  dollars  when 
called  upon  for  them  ;  and  had  no  mor^ 
to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  transactions  than 
Mr.  Wheatly  himself.  Mr«  Harman,  who 
was  resorted  to  as  a  merchant  of  the  first 
intelligence  and  experience  in  the  city« 
was  the  sole  adviser ;  he,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, (to  use  the  author's  words)  selected 
the  (^bannel  of  remittance  alluded  to, 
and  he  did  it  wisely  and  prudently:  I 
mention  him  confidently  as  the  adviser, 
because  he  is  still  living  and  'may  be  re- 
ferred to.  1  will  briefly  state  the  case  as 
it  was.  Nearly  half  a  million  was  to  bt 
remitted  to  Berlin  by  a  given.day.  Mr. 
Harman^  aware  of  what  must  inevitably 
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faappea  if  t>n6  bouse  shoald  sweep,  away 
all  ihe  paper  that  was  to  be  had,  to  an- 
swer a  demand  so  pressing,  to<^  the  de» 
terioinatioa  of  proceeding  in  the  manner 
so  strongly  objected  to  by  Mr*  Wheatly ; 
the  coosequence  of  which  was  the  ex- 
change  rose  and  the  price  of  silver  fell. 
The  silver  first  sent  was  bought  of  the 
Bank  at  5s.  Id.  au  ounce,  and  afterwards 
aa  low  as  4«.  1  Id.,,  which  was  exchanged 
at  Amsterdam  and  Hamburgh  for  gold, 
and  the  latter  sent  on  to  Berlin.  The  ex- 
change rose  from  34.7  early  in  June  1794, 
toon  after  the  first  payment  was  to  be 
'made,  to  S5. 10  in  August.  Such  a  charge 
however,  against  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  transac- 
tion of  this  sort,  is  not  very  surprizing 
from  a  gentleman  ^  who  could  say  of 
him> 

''  Mr.  vPitt  evinced  a  singular  disac- 
quaintanCe  with  the  principles  of  public 
(economy  ;  and  as  all  practice  must  be 
imperfect,  unless  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  should  proceed  be  understood,  he  was 
necessarily  erroneous  in  action.  Of  the 
real  resources  of  his  country,  of  the  theory 
of  circulation  and  exchange,  and  of  the 
governing  cause  of  the  efflux  and  influx  of 
money,  his  conceptions  were  wholly  iU 
lusive  !  All  the  food  and  idle  sophisms  of 
the  old  school, — all  the  fallacies  of  a 
Stewart,  a  Liverpool  and  a  Rose, — res- 
pecting the  importance  and  indispensible 
intervention  of  money,  had  complete  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  and  every  eflkrt  which 
he  made  to  rescue  himself  from  his  diffi- 
culties was  instantly  subdued  by  the  never 
absent  thought  that  money  was  wanting/' 

Here  I  may  appeal,  I  think,  to  those 
who  differed  most  widely  from  Mr.  Pitt 
in  political  matters,  that  in  whatever  way 
he  decided  on  points  that  arose,  he  fbllowed 
the  dictates  of,  his  own  judgment,  however 
disposed  he  was  to  listen  with  the  most 
patient  attention  to  the  suggestions,  and 
to  avail  himself  of  the  experience  of  others. 
His  knowledge  of  finance  was  prbfoand  in 
all  its  parts ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
men  the  most  experienced  will  admit, 
that  in  the  circulation  of  money  and  ex- 
change his  judgment  was  correct.  It  was 
indeed  almost  intuitive  on  every  point. 
But  that  it  should  be  imputed  to  him  that 

*  To  the  general  character  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  (except  as  a  Financier)  for  every 
thing  that  could  render  htm  estimable  as 
a  public  or  private  man,  this  author  bore 
most  ample  testimony  in  a  high  eulogium 
upoQ  him.     P.  189* 
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his  conceptions  of  the  real  reatnrces  of 
his  country  were  wholly  illiMivje«  is  incon- 
ceivable. For  a  vindication  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  charge  1  need  only  call  to  the 
recollection  of  this  Committee  the  state 
of  .  the  revenue  at  the  time  he  came  into 
office;  the  amount  of  permanent  taxes 
was  then"  10,196,000/.  very  little  more 
than  equal  to  the  charges  on  the  aggre- 
gate  fund;  a  floating  debt  of  nearly 
30,000,000/.;  the  3/.  per  cents  at  56/. 
ailer  the  restoration  of  peace«  and  the 
means  of  taxation  apparently  exhausted, 
as  those  imposed  by  lord  North  in  the 
American  War  were  in  1784,  2,246,000/L 
short  of  their  estimated  produce.  Under 
all  these  disadvantages,  he  so  brought  fordi 
the  resources  of  the  country  as  not  only 
to  provide  for  its  expenditure  in  all  its 
branches,  but  to  establish  in  MS6  a  Sink- 
ing Fundj  securely  protected,  the  income 
of  which  now  considerably  exceeds  what 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  country  was  when 
he  eptered  on  the  management  of  it.'  It 
had  increased;  when  the  world  was  de- 
prived of  him,  to  the  amount  of 
48,995,000/.  :  and  what  is  a  most  un- 
questionable proof  of  his  merit,  our  trade, 
manufactures,  and  internal  prosperity  in 
every  respect  kept  pace  with  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  revenue.  Need  a  minister 
of  finance  have  a  higher  praise  ?  With 
other  political  matters,  we  have  in  this 
enquiry  nothing  to  do. 

Having  shewn  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  right 
in  sending  bullion  for  the  Prussian  so bsidy, 
conformably  with  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Harman,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  see  how 
far  Mr.  Wheatly  is  supported  in 'his  posi- 
tion of  the  preferable  mode  of  remitting 
by  bills  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Locke,  in 
whose  works  the  following  passage  will 
be  found. 

"  Returning  money  by  exchange  into 
foreign  parts,  keeps  not  one  farthing  from 
going  out :  it  pnly  prevents  the  more 
troublesome  and  hazardous  way  of  send- 
ing  money  backwards  and  forwards.'' 

It  is  hardly  necessairy  to  add,  that  in 
making  foreign  remittances  we  should  be 
governed  bv  no  fixed  rule,  but  make  use 
of  bills  or  bullion,  according  to  circum- 
stances, as  they  shall  occur  from  time  to 
time.  The  charge  against  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
the  observations  naturally  arising  from  it» 
are  so  immediately  connected  with  ^^^ 
subject  under  discussion^  as  to  justify  me* 
I  hope,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee> 
for  having  taken  up  a  small  portion  oi 
their  time  in  commenting  on  tl^em* 
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1  proceed  now  to  consider  how  far 
there  is  any  foundation  for  the  blnme  im- 
puted to  the  Bank«  for  not  taking  measures 
to  make  payments  in  cash.  I  am  no  ad* 
Yocaie  for  that  Company,  on  any  other 
than  public  grounds,  and  no  farther  than 
1  think  them  entitled  to  be  defended,  from 
their  having  acted  wisely  and  uprightly  in 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  an  extreme* 
ly  difficult  doty  :  nor  would  I  contribute 
to  protect  themj  in  delaying  for  one  hour 
to  pay  in  cash  after  they  shall  have  the 
possible  means  of  doing  it. '  I  admit  too» 
that  to  effect  that  very  highly  desirable 
object,  no  ezpence  should  1^  spared.  The 
Bank  have  derived  large  profits  by  the 
increase  of  their  notes,  and  they  ought  not 
to  hesitate  at  incurring  any  expence  for 
the  attainment  of  it,  when  that  shall  be 
practicable.  But  1  contend  that  no  ex- 
penditure, to  whatever  <extent,  could  in 
the  smallest  degree  contribute  to  it  at  pre- 
ient.  The  only  suggestion  for  that  pur- 
pose, from  the  Bjallion  Committee,  is  the 
redocing  their  issues,  which  I  am  persuaded 
would  be  attended  by  the  pernicious  con- 
eequences  already  alluded  to  upon  our  fo- 
reign and  domestic  commerce,  our  manu- 
&ctores  and  internal  improvements,  and 
consequently  on  the  labourers  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes ;  as  well  as  upon  the  ma- 
nagement of  our  revenue,  without  the  in- 
tended effect  being  produced  by  it.  Here 
again  we  have  the  benefit  of  experience. 
By  the  reduction  of  Bank-notes  in  1795, 
from  10,532,000/,  in  January  of  that  year 
to  9,203,000/.  in  January  1797,  the  drain 
of  gold  was  not  prevented  in  1797. 

At  present  gold  is  no  where  to  be  had 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  afford  any  thing 
like  an  adequate  supply.  My  hen.  friend 
says«  "If  a  supply  be  necessary  for 
onr  circulation,  it  must  be  procured  by  an 
exchange  of  other  commodities,  which  we 
can  spare,  just  is  the  same  way  as  hemp, 
for  instance  ;  an  article  of  which  it  is  at 
least  as  much  the  interest  of  our  enemies 
to  intercept  the  supply :"  but  he  does  not 
tell  us  where  the  commodities  are  to  be 
sent  in  greater  quantities  than  our  present 
exports.  He  must  know  that  we  already 
export  all  we  can ;  and  in  the  last  year 
more  than  we  ought  to  have  done,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  shewing.  In  another  part 
of  his  work,  my  hon.  friend  says,  that 
'*  gold  does  not  form  the  basis  of  the  cur- 
rency of  any  other  country;  that  the 
quantity  of  gold  in  Europe  is  not  less  now, 
SMid  is  probably  greater  than  it  was  at  any 
fonner  period;  that  the  price  has  not 


risen  on  the  continent ;  that  it  is  to  be 
purchased  in  the  markets  there ;  in  the 
markets  of  Africa  and  America;  and  in 
our  own  market.''  Thisis  surely  a  most  ex- 
traordinary assumption,  when  we  have 
daily  proof  of  purchases  ffom  the  conti- 
nent v^ith  such  eagerness,  as  to  set  no  li- 
mitation to  prices.  Respecting  th«  markets 
of  Africa  and  America,  my  hon.  friend 
could  hardly  be  serious;  from  the  latter^ 
remittances  are  already  obtained  to  the 
extent  of  our  manufactures,  of  which,  for 
a  time,  there  is  unfortunately  a  glut^  as 
has  been  already^ observed ;  and  from  the 
former,  the  supply  for  a  long  time  has  not 
been  confiderable.  The  home- market  is 
utterly  unavailable,  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  upon  it  to  satisfy  debts  on  the 
continent,  which  are  paid  by  our  mer- 
chants with  the  strictest  punctuality, 
while  the  payment  of  those  due  to  this 
country  from  any  part  of  the  continent  are 
universally  suspended  by  the  oppressive 
and  tyrannical  proceedings  of  our  invete- 
rate enemy. 

On  looking  lately  into  the  minutes  of 
the  Admirahy,  in  king  William's  time» 
which  were  in  my  possession,  but  which  I 
have  since  presented  to  that  Board,  who 
bad  no  copy  of  them,  I  found  the  follow- 
ing entry : 

•*  Admiralty  Office,  Monday  evening, 
''  14th  March,  1695. 

"  Present, 

"  The  Earl  of  Orfokd, 
"  Sir  George  Rooke, 

"  and  three  other  Lords.  * 

'•  The  Secretary  of  State  to  be  acquainted' 
that  captain  Leng  is  ready  to  proceed  on 
his  intended  expedition,  with  bis  Ma- 
jesty's ship  the  Rupert's  Prize,  to  find 
gold,  and  that  the  board  will  give  him  di- 
rections to  follow  his  Majesty's  orders." 

This  struck  me  as  a  very  singular  mea- 
sure when  1  read  it,  but  I  profess  I  think  it 
is  less  extravagant  than  either  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  my  honourable  friend.  The 
ship  might,  by  an  odd  accident,  have  fallen 
in  with  an  island  in  some  unknown  sea, 
where  the  streets  were  paved  with  the  pre- 
cious metals;  but  the  places  to  which  he 
would  have  directed  the  Bank  must  have 
failed  them. 

Mr.  Aaron  Asher  Goldsmid  is  asked, 
*'  Has^much  gold  been  received  from  the 
Continent  of  £urope  r"  to  which  he  an- 
swers, ''  I  believe  none ;  I  judge  so  by  no 
continental  merchants  being  sellers  to  as." 
And  when  asked  whether  any  quantity  has 
come  from  the  Brazils,  his  answer  is, 
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''  Gold  has  been  lately  sent  oyer  to  the 
Brasils ;  and  silver  also  :''^— from  whence 
we  know  that  supplies  of  the  precious 
metals  used  to  come.  It  is  confidentially 
stated  that  the  i^overnment  there  raised 
the  value  of  their  money  as  soon  as  the 
Bullion  Report  was  seen,  to  prevent  the 
coin  being  sent  out  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Merle  savs,  be  could  not  get  gold  enough 
for  the  home  trade  (which  does  not  call 
for  the, one  twentieth  part  of  the  whole 
demand),  and  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
stand  still  some  time.  And  when  asked 
.  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  reason  of  the 
high  price  of  gold  bullion,  he  answered, 
**  T^e  exchange  making  it  so  mach  more 
favourable  to  transmit  it  than  bills."  And 
to  the  question,  •*  Whether  since  the  pe- 
riod of  1800.  as  bank  notes  have  increased 
io  quantity,  has  the  price,  of  gold  bullion 
risen  proportionably  ?"  bis  answer  was, 
^  No ;  I  do  notlhink  bank  notes  have  had 
iany  effect  upon  gold."  Mr.  Goldsmid 
had  said  the  same. 

I  would  here  again  refer  to  Mr.  Locke, 
to  the  perusal  of  whose  writings  my  ho- 
nourable friend  so  earnestly  recommends 

IIS. 

•*  The  only  way  to  bring  gold  and  sjl- 
Ter  into  the  mint,  for  the  increase  of  our 
money  and  treasure^  which  shall  stay 
here,  is  an  overbalance  of  our  whole  trade. 
All  other  ways  to  increase  our  money 
and  riches,  are  but  protects  that  will 
fail  us.  The  true  and  only  good  reason 
that  brings  bullion  to  the  mint  to  be 
coined  .is  the  same  thing  that  brought 
it  to  England  to  stay  there,  viz.  the  gain 
we  make  by  an  overbalance  of  our  trade. 
When  our  merchants  carry  coinmodities 
abroad  to  a  greater  value  than  they  bring 
home,  the  overplus  comes  to  them  in  fo- 
reign coin  and  bullion,  which  will  stay 
here,  when  we  gain  by  the  balance  of  our 
whole  trade." 

How  much  the  balance  of  our  trade  has 
been  affected  by  foreien  expenditure  has 
been  already  observed  upon.  If,  how- 
ever, it  were  possible,  by  any  means,  for 
the  Bank  to  obtain  considerable  quantities 
of  gol^  at  the  present  prices,  or  even  at  a 
very  great  reduction  of  them,  unless  those 
could  be  kept  down  to  little  more  than 
the  mint  price,  not  one  guinea  more 
would  be  io  circulation  than  at  present, 
as  the  money  would  be  melted  as  fast  as 
coined.  The  melting,  though  contrary 
to.  law,  could  not  be  detected,  and  of 
coursa  not  punished,  as  that  operation  is 
performed  in  the  moat  secret   manner, 
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without  assistance ;  and  when  the  coin  is 
converted  into  bullion,  it  may  be  carried 
to  the  Bank,  and  there  sold ;  or  to  the 
Mint,  and  there  again  coined,  without  a 
question'  asked  where  it  came  from,  or 
how  the  party  came  by  it. 
^  Neither  perjury  nor  the  aid  of  others  is 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  exporting 
bullion  produced  from  coin;  until  there- 
fore, the  price  of  gold  can  be  greatly  re- 
duced, and  we  shsdl  have  the  means  of 
keeping  it  down,  it  would  be  destructive 
to  the  Bank  to  compel  them  to  pay  ia 
specie,  which  would  infallibly  disappear 
as  fast  as  it  was  issued.  The  folly  ot  such 
a  compulsory  measure  is  strongly  marked 
by  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  himself  an  officer 
of  the  Mint,  and  would  have  profited 
largely  by  coinages. 

"  Besides  debasing  the  standard,  an- 
other expedient  has  been  hit  upon  for 
feeding  the  mint,  and  that  is  purchasing 
bullion,  at  an  advanced  price,  for  coinage, 
or  the  giving  more  per  ounce  for  bullion 
than  it  would  be  afterwards  worth  in  coin. 
But  although  this  measure  is  very  harmless, 
as'  to  any  consequences  attending  it,  ex- 
cept to  those  immediately  concerned,  yet 
it  cannot  be  reckoned  a  very  wise  one  i 
for  whatever  be  the  ca^se  that  prevents 
bullion  from  coming  to  the  mint,  whilst 
that  cause  subsists,  (and  coining  will  not 
remove  it)  the  netv  coin  will  be  jnelted 
into  bullion  again ;  and  again  coined,  and 
so  round  in  a  circle,  as  long  as  a  premium 
to  the  import  of  bullion  into  the  mint  is 
continued.  And  after  all  this  expence, 
and  all  the  expectation  raised  from  it,  no 
new  coin  will  be.  seen.  The  same  cause 
that  created  a  scarcity  before,  will  carry 
all  that  aw^y,  and  nothing  will  be  \e(i  but 
the  ffains  that  had  been  made  at  the 
mint"  To  which  he  mitfht  have  added, 
and  the  profits  of  the  fraudulent  melter. 

This  IS  put  so  clearly,  that  I  should 
waste  the  time  of  the  Committee  if  I  wera 
to  add  any  thing  to  shew  how  utterly  use- 
less it  would  be  to  the  public  to  compel 
the  Bank  to  pay  in  specie  till  bullion  can 
be  had  at  a  reasonable  rate ;  and,  I  trust, 
I  have  shewn  how  entirely  it  is  uut  of  the 
power  of  that  Company  to  procure  it  even 
at  a  greatly  advadced  price,  under  present 
circumstances:  while  the  consequences 
to  them,  and  through  them  to  the  public, 
would  be  ruinous.  On  any  means  of  pro- 
viding bullion  by  the  Bank,  the  Report 
before  us  is  perfectly  silent;,  but,  in  the 
exposition  of  it  by  my  hon.  friend,  he 
suggests  as  an  expedient  to  avoid  some  of 
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the'inconTeniences  of  recurring  to 
menu  in  specie,  that  the  whole  of'  tBe 
0,000,000/.  advanced  in  consideration  of 
the  deposits  of  pablic  mbney,  if  necessary, 
might  be  repaid  to  them ;  to  which  an 
answer  might  be  furnished  from  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  to 
the  Secret  Committee  of  Lords  in  17)^7  ; 
who  said.  "  The  circumstance  of  govern- 
ment paying  off  their  debt  to  the  Bank, 
which  has  been  supposed  in  the  question 
put  to  me,  would  evidently,  as  I  ^ippre- 
hend,  make  no  difference  in  any  part  of 
the  case  which  I  have  described.  The 
debt  which  Government  would  pay  to  the 
Bank  would  be  paid  by  a  loan  from  the 
public,  add  would  be  raised  immediately 
from  the  banking  or  mercantile  world.  I 
apprehend  that  the  very  negociation  of  a 
loan  in  times  of  great  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress, since  it  occasions  the  payment  of 
large  instalments  oh  particular  days, 
would  be  the  cause  of  peculiar  apprehen- 
aions  antecedently  to  those  days,  and  of 
▼ery  eager  endeavours  of  some  bankers  to 
provide  Bank-notes  for  the  payment  of 
whatever  might  be  their  expected  share 
of  the  instalments;  which  share  they 
would  not  know  distinctly  beforehand, 
flince  they  are  not  informed  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  loan  which  each  customer 
may  have.** 

My  fear  of  exhausting  the  patience  of 
the  Committee  has  induced  me  to  limit 
▼ery  much  the  references  to  the  evidence 
given  to  the  former  one',  but  I  hope  many 
of  those  to  whom  I  now  address  myself 
iiave  read  the  whole:  I  have  done  so  with 
the  closest  attention,  and  I  can  most  safely 
•ay,  that  I  have  met  with  nothing  in  any 
part  of  it  which  at  all  countenances  the 
measure  recommended  by  the  Report, 
except  in  the  examination  of  sir  Francis 
Baring,  and  the  continental  merchant; 
the  former  of  whom  is  decidedly  against  a 
compulsory  measure  with  the  Bank,  and 
the  tatter  plainly  and  explicitly  says,  that 
recurring  to  payments  in  specie  would  be 
of  little  use,  unless  we  allowed  that  to  be 
exported,  in  direct  contradiction  to  laws 
which  have  been  in  force  for  several  cen- 
tories ;  the  expediency  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  which  may  have  beendoobt- 
ful,  and  I  have  thought  it  i^  till  this  time; 
but  if  no  such  laws  had  been  in  existence 
now,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  re- 
commend the  enactment  of  an  effectual 
one,  as  a  temporary  measure. 

Our  commercial  distress  cannot  be  im- 
puted to  the  stoppage  of  payments  in  cash 


at  (he  Bank,  as  proofs  of  our  rapidly  io;-  , 
creasing  prosperity  during  the  first  twelve 
years  of  that  suspension  have  been  an- 
nually laid  before  Parliament,  and  through 
that  channel  have  been  made  public.  Our 
commerce  did  not  suffer  till  measured 
were  adopted  by  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
this  nation,  such  as  were  never  practised 
before  in  any  civilized  country  oil  earth* 
How  long  the  nations  of  Europe  will  en- 
dure the  tyranny  under  which  they  art 
suffering,  still  more  severely  than  oar 
commerce  does,  it  is  very  dimcuU  to  cal- 
culate :  the  violence,  as  well  as  the  injus* 
tice  of  it,  with  the  extent  of  the  misery 
inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants,  may  induct 
them  so  far  to  burst  from  their  chains,  at 
to  open  cbanneis  of  trade  to  satisfy  want! 
of  the  most  urgent  nature* 

If  I  have  shewn  satisfactorily  to  tht 
Committee,  that  the  Report  is  not  only 
full  of  errors,  but  is  contrary  to  the  wholt 
of  the  evidence,  with  the  exceptions  be«  ' 
fore  alluded  to,  which  exceptions^  if  at- 
tended to,  strengthen  the  case  against  the 
Report  ;  that  the  Bank,  with  the  best  in- 
clination to  procure  gold,  could  by  no 
possibility  obtaii^  it;  and  that,  if  they 
could  procure  a  large  supply,  the  public 
could  not  derive  the  most  trifling  advan* 
taffe  or  accommodation  from  it,  unless  the. 
price  could  be  reduced;  .1  may  venture  to 
hope  that  the  learned  gent,  will  not  pre- 
vail with  this  Committee  to  concur  with 
him  in  the  resolutions  he  has  proposed,  to 
compel  the  Bank  to  pay  in  cash  at  a 
stated  period,  even  if  he  shall  be  disposed 
to  make  that  a  later  one  than  eighteen 
months. 

No  one  can  be  more  disposed  to  give 
the  members  of  the  former  Committee  tht 
fullest  credit  for  the  purity  of  their  inten- 
tions than  myself;  they  are  well  entitled 
to  the  most  favourable  construction  of 
their  motives;  but,  carried  away  by  opi- 
nions previously  formed,  they  seem  not  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  effects  likely  to 
flow  from  an  adoption  of  their  opinions. 
I  feel  this  most  strongly,  and  am  per- 
suaded the  worst  enemy  of  this  oonrttry 
could  not  propose  a  measure  more  likely 
to  be  injurious  to  its  best  interests  in  a 
commercial  view,  than  that  which  is  now  ^ 
under  our  consideration.  Gamier,  a  mi- 
nister of  Buonaparte,  was  the  first  who 
held  out  an  expectation  of  the  deprecia-  ^ 

tion  of  Bank-notes:  and  every  other  mi- 
nister since  him  has  fnvariabiy  dwelt  upon     ^ 
the  ruin  in  which  this  country  must  be 
involved  by  our  Bank-paper  loiing  its 
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credit:.  I  trast  we  shall  not  be  inatru- 
uental  in  aiding  their  speculation. 

It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  I  ventured 
to  represent  "  that  on  Great  Britain  rested 
the  hopes  of  reluming  happiness,  inde- 
pendence and  security  among  nations  ;— ^ 
that  she-  was  the  bulwaiic  against  the 
flood  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the 
world.''  That  bulwarlc,  God  be  praised  ! 
has  stood  firm; — my  anxious  hope  is  that 
it  may  not  be  shaken  ;;  and  my  earnest 
intreaty  to  the  Committee  is,  that  what- 
ever injury  it  may  suffer,  may  not  be  the 
;  work  of  our  own  bands. 

Mr.  Hemy  Thornton  said,  that  however 
ably,  as  well  as  folly,  the  learned  gent, 
who  opened  this  discussion,  had  treated 
the  subject,  he  conceived  that  there  were 
•oroe  important  points  which  required 
amplification ;  andf  he  should  prefer  enter- 
ing on  these,  to  the  examination  of  those 
numerous  and  smaller  questions  respecting 
the  accuracy  of  the  report  of  the  Bullion 
'  Committee,  on  which  the  right  hon.  gent* 
wlio  preceded  him  had  principally  dwelt. 
A  time  would  come,  when  the  respective 
merits  of  the  several  propositions  intended 
to  be  soboiitted  by  di£ferent  members 
wonld  be  brought  into  minute  discussion, 
mnd  an  answer  to  the  right  hon.  gent, 
might  then,  perhaps,  be  more  conveniently 
jgiven.  He  trusted  the  House  would  agree 
with  him  in  the  propriety  of  his  confining 
himself,  for  the  present,  to  great  and  broad 
principles;  he  should  apply  himself  to 
the  spirit  of  some  of  the  first  resolutions 
now  proposed,  and  to  the  main  point  at 
this  moment  in  issue.  That  main  point 
was,  not  whether  the  Bank  should  open  at 
any  particular  time,  or  any  change  be 
made  as  to  the  law  in  this  respect,  which 
would  be  a  second  consideration;  but 
whether  with  a  view  to  facilitate  such 
opening  if  it  should  be  prescribed,  or  with 
a  view  to  secure  the  due  maintenance  of 
our  standard  during  the  long  continuance 
of  the  reiftriction  of  cash  pa3rmenu,  if  the 
continuance  should  be  deemed  advisable,  it 
was  or  was  not  expedient  that  the  Bank 
•hoold  regulate  the  issaea  of  its  paper  with 
» reference  to  the  price  of  Bollion,  and  the 
itate  of  the  exchanges.  The  Bank  and 
the  Bullion  Committee  were  at  variance 
on  this  leading  and  essential  point.  The 
Committee  affirmed,  that  the  quantity  of 
paper  had  an  influence  on  the  price  of 
bnllion,  and  the  state  of  the' exchanges; 
ell  the  directors  of  the  Bank  who  bad  been 
esamined^  affinned  that  it  had  not*  The 
rigbi  hob  gcat»  over  the  way  (Mr.  Rose) 


likewise  insisted  that  it  had  not.  *•  None 
whatever,''  were  his  words.  This  was  a 
great  practical  question.  If  the  Bank 
had  in  their  own  hand  the  power  of  ixn- 
proving  the  exchange,  and  lowering  the 
price  of  bullion,  and  did  not  use  it,  ifthey 
had  the  means  of  restoring,  or  contributing 
to  restore,  the  standard  of  the  country,  and 
did  not  at  all  believe  that  they  possessed 
it.  then  it  became  the  House,  who  had 
exempted  them  from  the  necessity  of 
making  payments  in  cash,  supposing  it  to 
agree  with  the  Bullion  Committee,  to  take 
care  that  the  Bank  should  resort  to  the 
proper  remedy  of  the  present  evil,  by 
interposing  some  suggestion  of  their  6wn 
on  the  subject. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  prove,  that 
quantity  of  paper  had  an  influence  on  the 
price  of  bullion  and  the  exchanges.  There 
were  two  steps  in  this  argument  First, 
he  had  to  shew  that  quantity  of  paper 
influenced  its  value,  or  in  other  words,  the 
relative  value  of  commodities  exchanged 
for  it.  Could  it  be  doubted,  on  the  first 
mention  of  the  proposition,  that  the  qnan* 
tity  of  all  articles  affected  their  value? 
This  was  unquestionably  true  of  the 
precious  metals,  for  the  augmented  supply 
obtained  from  the  mines  of  the  new  worlds 
was  acknowledged  to  have  produced  that 
general  lowering  of  the  value  of  money, 
which  had  been  experienced  in  Europe 
for  many  years.  And  why  was  paper,  the 
substitute  for  gold,  to  be  exempted  froi9 
this  universal  law?  He.h^  never  yet 
found  any  man,  who,  when  the  simple 
question  was  put  to  him,  whether  an  aog- 
mentation  of  paper  had  a  tendency  to  re- 
duce its  valu^,  or  raise  that  of  commodities^ 
had  been  so  singular  as  to  refuse  his  assent 
to  the  proposition.  One  of  the  Bank 
directors  of  Dublin,  when  examined 
before  the  Committee  on  the  state  of  the 
Irish  Exchange,  though  firmly  persuaded 
that  an  extei^sion  of  paper  currency  had 
no  influence  whatever  on  exchanges,  had 
been  very  ready  to  agree  that  it  must  have 
an  effect  on  the  price  of  commodities,  and 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
had  then,  if  he  rightly  recollected,  made  a 
similar  admission. 

This  point  had  been  conceded  only  the 
other  day  in  the  House  ;  for  in  debating 
the  question  of  granting  Exchequer  Bills 
to  the  distressed  manufacturers,  it  was 
generally  affirmed  and  understood  that  the 
supply  of  those  Bills,  which  would  operate 
in  some  measure  as  circulating  medium, 
and  voold  facilitate  their  obuining  it. 
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vrosld  MMbletkeiD  to  maiDUiii  their  priMf 
•t  a  point  higlMr  than  thit  to  which  tboT 
otherwise  woald  hare  fallen.  He  himaelf 
^rell  remembered  haTiogia  1706  obtenred 
the  inflaeoce  upon  prices,  which  the 
restriction  of  the  Bank  dtsconnts  at  ,that 
period  had  brodeced.  He  recollected  to 
haTe  then  neard  a  West-India  merchant, 
who  had  failed  to  obtain  from  the  Bank 
the  whole  of  hie  nsaal  and  expected 
Accommodation,  declare  his  intention  of 

Eroceeding  in  consequence  to  sell  some  of 
is  sugar  at  a  somewhat  reduced  rale; 
half  en  hoar  after  which,  he   heard  a 
•ugar-baker  express  his  indispositioa  to 
huy  sugar  in  consequence  of  the  same 
scarcity  of  money  which  he   also   bad 
experienced.    Was  it  not  obnous,  that 
when  these  two  men  met  in  the  sugar- 
market,  some  fall  in  the  price  of  that 
bommodtty  would  be  the  result }   When 
money  was*  generally  scarce,  an  influence 
of  this  kind  would  difiuse  itself  orer  all 
coouaedtties :    it  was  thus,  in  short,  that 
general  prices  were  regnlaled ;  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  set  out  in  such 
an  iuTestigation  as  the  present,  with  the 
establishment  of  some  great  and  fixed 
principles  in  the  mind  ;    for  a  thousand 
pointt  would  then  becoikie  manifest  and 
itmple,  which  otheniise  would  be  contra- 
dictory and  perplexed^    He  did  not  mean 
to  say,  that  equal  qaandlies  of  paper  would 
aflect  the  value  of  t^^d  quantities  of 
foods  in  an  exactly  equal  degree,  under 
alt  the  varying  circumatanqes  which  might 
ariie*    Far  from  it«     He  inaisled,  howerer, 
thet  augmentation  of  paper  l^ways  tended 
to  the  ittinimition  of  its  iraloe,  and  diminu- 
lioo  to  iu  increase.    The  principle  was 
always  operative  :    its  tendertey  was  uni- 
ibrm,  tiMiugh  not  always  prodQotire  of  aa 
equal  eflect. 

A  great  lull  of  prices  bad  ^  one  time 
been  experienced  in  Dublin,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suppression  of  a  large  part 
of  the  cerrency  of  the  place,  as  one  of  the 
Iri^b  Bank  Directors  had  Incideptally  ob- 


The  hon.  gentleman  said  hf  admitted 
tbat  great  pressure,  and  even  calamity, 
nislit  arise  from  any  sudden  and  very 
Tiolent  diminution  of  the  circulatinff  me- 
dium :  he  had  himself  complained,  of  what 
be  thought  too  great  ana  rapid  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  the  year  1707,  when  called  upon  to 
five  evidence  beipre  the  Secret  Com> 
puttee  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  on  that 
point.    He  was  as  earnest  as  any  man  to 

(VOUXK.) 


pierent  severity  of  pressure  in  any  quar- 
ter, and  having  already  shewn  this  dispo* 
sition  in  the  Bullion  Committee,  he  was 
anxious  to  express  it  also  in  the  House, 
But  he  was  now  investigating  principles : 
he  was  aiming  to  shew  the  tendenciea 
of  things ;  and  such  tendencies  were  oftea 
most  clearly  evinced  by  the  palpable 
effects  manifested  in  some  strong  and 
striking  case. 

Assuming,  then,  the  tendency  of  every 
increase  of  paper  to  lower  iu  own  valae, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  augment  that  of 
commodities  exchanged  for  it ;  a  poin^ 
as  he  had  just  observed,  admitted  on  alt 
hands,  and  so  plain  as  scarcely  to  de* 
mand  proof;  he  had,  in  order  to  eaUblisb 
the  second  and  concluding  part  of  his  ar* 
gument,  merely  to  prove  something  whiph^ 
was  as  undeniable  as  any  matb^atical 
proposition,  as  plain  as  any  common  ques^ 
tion  in  arithmetic,  and  of  which  he  ftli 
just  as  confident  as  of  his  own  existence.    . 

This  was,  thai  supposing  an  increase  of 
paper  to  take  place,  and  to  augment  thn 
seneral  price  of  commodities  in  exchange 
UMT  that  paper,  it  muu  influence  also  the 
stale  of  the  Exchanges,  and  raise  the 
price  of  bullioo.  For  what,  in  the  first 
place,  do  we  mean  by  the  rate  of  our  ex* 
changes?  We  mean  the  rate  at  which  the 
circniating  medium  of  thie  kingdom  passes 
in  exchange  for  tJie  circulating  mediuoa 
of  other  coualrtes.  8uppostng»  then,  the 
drcoUiiog  medinm  ftbe  gold  or  silver 
coin  for  etarople)  of  other  countries  ie 
remain  as  before,  that  is,  to  bear  the  saaie 
price  as  before  in  exchange  for  commodi* 
ties,  while  the  vahie  of  our  currency,  ia 
exchange  for  commodities,  has  been  al* 
lered,  it  folbws  that  our  currency  must 
exchange  for  a  new  quantity  of  such  foreign 
eoin.  It  also  follows  equally,  that  it  must 
«xchan|e  for  a  aewaoaotity  of  bullion; 
for  foreign  coin  is  itself  msde  of  bullion^ 
deviates  firom  it  la  only  a  limited  degree^ 
and  is  almost  identified  with  it.  Bullion, 
indeed,  is  a  commodity :  it  comes  from 
America  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
commoditiesi«»is  subject  to  those  laws 
which  govern  their  rise  and  foil — ^and  ctui^ 
sequently,  when  it  is  aflBrmed  that  an  in* 
creaee  of  circulating  medium  raises,  the 
price  of  commodies,  bullion  must  be  con* 
sidered  as  included  among  thefar  number* 
It  could  not  be  supposed  that  one  article 
vroold  be  affected  by  an  increase  of  thf 
general  currency,  and  not  another ;«-4he 
produce  of  manufoctoring  industry,  for 
example,  and  not  the  produce  also  of  the 

(3M) 
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surfkce  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  mines. 
All  thin^,  it  i&  manifest,  must  ultimately 
partake  in  that  increase  of  price  which  an 
augmentatidn  of  currency  tends  to  prd'> 
duce,  as  well  as  in  that  depression  of  price 
which  a  reduction  of  it  occasions. 

The  hon.  gentleman  next  proceeded  to 
observe  on  the  doctrine  which  was  main- 
tained  that  the  present  high  price  of  bul- 
lion and  state  of  the  exchanges  resulted 
from  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of 
our  coitimerce,  and  the  present  extraordi- 
nary state  of  the  world.  The  evil  was  re- 
ferred to  what  is  called  the  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade  or  of  payments,  and  was 
thought  to  have  nothing  to  do.  with  <{uan- 
tity  of  paper,  inasmuch  as  this  balance  of 
trade  and  payments  was  deemed  a  sepa* 
rate  and  independent  cause.  He  was 
willing  freely  to  admit  the  influence  of  the 
present  circumstances  of  our  trade  and 
expenditure,  on  exchanffes  and  the  price 
of  bullion;  but  he  could  not  allow  that 
these  had  a  separate  and.  independent 
operation. 

He  should  best  explain  himself,  on  this 
difficult  but  important  subject,  of  the  in- 
fluence of  balance  of  trade,  as  it  is  called, 
or  balance  of  payments,  by  putting  three 
several  cases ;  in  each  of  which  cases,  he 
would  suppose  that  we  had  to  struggle 
with  political  and  commercial  difficulties 
exactly  resembling  the,  present. 

First^  he  would  assume  that  we  had  no 
iaws  forbidding  the  melting  and  exporta- 
tion of  our  coin,  or  limiting  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, or  protecting  the  Bank  against  cash 
payments,  it  being  the  simple  policy  of 
the  country  to  let  every  thing  take  its  own 
course.  By  thus  adverting  to  what  might 
be  called  a  state  of  nature,  we  should  be 
able  to  discover  ^luit  was  the  natural  li- 
"mitationof  the  evil  to  which  we  were  now 
subject ;  and  what  the  kind  of  corrective 
which  administered  itself.  He  was  not 
examining  whether  it  was  wise  to  commit 
ourselves  to  this  state  of  nature ;  be  was 
now  only  investigating  principles,  that  we 
ini|^ht  thus  obtain  seme  lieht  to  guide  us 
amidst  those  difficulties  of  our  own  artifi- 
9ia)«€ystem,  in  which  our  understandings 
eemed  to  be  lost. 

His  second  case  would  be,  the  actual 
case  of  this  country  before  the  cash  pay- 
ments of  the  Bank  were  suspended;  and 
his  third,  our  case  at  present. 

First,  then,  he  would  suppose,  that  we 
were  paying  in  cash,  and  that  we  bad  no 
usury  laws,  and  «o  law  forbidding  the 
melung  or  exportation  of  coin ;   the  king 
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merely  affixing  bis  stamp  to  those*  pieces 
of  goid^  which  were  the  current  cireulalini^ 
medium,  in  order  to  certify  their  qoamity 
and  fineness.  For  the  sake  of  simplify  iiftg 
the  subject,  he  would  also  assume  the  same 
circulating  medium  to  be  employed*  in 
surrounding  countries.  If,  while  we  were 
thus  circumstanced,  the  same  eviln  of 
which  we  now  complain  were  to  arise, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Doubt- 
less much  of  our  gold  coin  would  be  taken 
from  us ;  and,  perhaps,  a  larger  quantity 
of  this  than  of  other  articles.  The  whole, 
however,  would  not  leave  us ;  a  high  rate 
of  interest  would  arise,  and  this  extra  pro- 
fit on  the  use  of  gold,  which  would  increase 
as  its  quantity  diminished,  would  contri- 
bute to  detain  it  here — some  foreigners* 
probably,  transferring  propert]^  which 
would  take  the  shape  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, or  continuing  to  afibrd  to  us  the  use 
of  it  for  the  sake  of  this  high  interest. 
Such  portion  of  our  coin  would  b^  dratis- 
ferred,  as  would  cause  the  remaintng 
quantity  to  bear  the  same  value  in  ex* 
change  for  our  remaining  commodities* 
which  the  same  coin  in  foreign  countries 
bore  to  commodities  abroad.  In  other 
words,  ffold  and  commodities  wouM  be  ^ 
exported  in  that  relative  proportion  in 
which  the  exportation  answered;  and 
siiice  every  diminution,  of  the  quantity  of 
our  gold  would  produce  an  augmentation 
of  it  abroad,  the  relative  value  of  ^Id  to 
goods,  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries* 
would  soon  find  one  general  level ;  and 
thus  gold  would  remain  the  standard  of 
value  among-  us  all.  This,  indeed,  was 
simply  to  suppose  the  same  case  to  occur 
in  respect  to  Eunipe,  which  usually  exists 
in  respect  to  the  different  provinces  of  the 
same  kingdom.  He  repeated,  that  he 
was  merely  putting  a  case  for  the  sake  of 
illustration ;  and  the  great  point  which  he 
meant  to  press  was  this,  that  according  to 
what  be  had  denominated  the  state  of  na- 
ture, there  would  be  a  reduction  of  the  cir- 
culating medium  of  this  country  under  tha 
present  circumstances  of  our  trade-— a  ra- 
auction  which  would  tend  to  bring  down 
our  prices  to  the  level  of  the  prices  which 
similar  commodities,  allowing  for  all  ex* 
penses  of  transportation,  were  found  to 
tiear  in  exchange  for  gold  in  the  general 
market  of  the  world. 

He  would  now  put  the  second  case.  He 
would  suppose  our  laws  to  forbid  both  the 
melting  and  exportation  of  coin,  and  to 
limit  the  rate  of  interest  to  5  per  cent. ; 
and  the  Bank  to  be  paying  in  cash.    In 
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other  wordSi.  he  would 'aasome  that  we 
were  circumsugiced  as  we  were  before 
1707,  and  that  exactly  the  same  political 
and  commercial  difficaltiet  which  we  now 
experience  were  to  arise. 

The  effect  of  these  difficalties  upon  the 

auaatity  of  our  currency,  would  resemble 
ie  effect  assumed  to  l)e  experienced  in 
the  former  case,  though  it  may  not  be 
exactly  equal  in  degree.  There  would 
arise  a  similar  demand  for  cash,  with  a 
view  to  exportation  ;  and  though  the  law 
would  interpose  some  obstacle  to  its  trans* 
mission,  yet  some  of  our  gold  would  pro* 
bably  go  abroad,  and  it  would  serve,  sas 
in  the  former  case,  both  as  a  remittance 
which  would  contribute  to  pay  our  debts, 
and  as  the  means  of  augmenting  the  cir- 
culating medium  of  foreign  countries,  as 
well  as  of  diminbhiog  our  own.  The 
Bank,  in  this  event  experiencing  a  drain, 
would,  in  some  degree,  contract  its  issues. 
It  would  not  only  not  increase  them,  as  it 
has  in  some  degree  done  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  the  ver^  unfavour- 
able state  of  our  exchanses:  it  would  di- 
minish them;  it  vvould  feel  itself,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  new  circumstances,  under 
the  rpainfiil  necessity  of  /itraitening  its 
accommodation  either  to  merchants  or 
^vemment,  or  both  ;  and  some  difficulty 
in  efiectiog  the  limitation  would  arise  out 
of  the  necessity  under  which  the  Bank 
would  consider  itself  to  be  placed  of  still 
continuing  to  lend  at  only  5  per  cent 
It  was  only  by  limiting  its  paper  that  it 
could  maintam  its  own  cash  payments. 
The  reduction  would  undoubtedly  be  an 
evil,  but  it  would  be  an  evil  to  be  balanced 
against  another  evil  otherwise  to  be  in- 
curred, that  of  stopping  payment,  and 
ceasing  to  abide  by  the  standard  of  value 
which  the  King  and  the  law  had  pre- 
acribed. 

He  was  aware  that  this  view  of  the  case 
was  not  the  most  gratifying,  and  might 
not  be  welcome  to  some  gentlemen  around 
bim ;  but  it  was  the  truth,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  ri^ht  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
our  situation,  that  we  could  expect  to 
come  to  any  just  conclusion.  Thus,  in 
the  second  case,  exactly  as  in  the  first, 
there  would  be  a  reduction  of  the  total 
quantity  of  circulating  medium,  which 
would  be  carried  so  far  as  to  equalize,  oi; 
nearly  equalize,  the  relative  value  of  our 
currency  and  commodities  with  the  rela- 
tive value  of  currency  and  commodities 
in  other  countries.  Doubtless. a  pressure 
might  arise  which  possibly  might  be  con* 


siderable :  (A  cry  of  Hear!  Hear !)  He 
wished  to  know  whether  his  principles 
were  admitted.  Was  it  acknowledged,  that 
if  we  were  now  paying  in  cash,  as  before 
1797,  the  Bank  would  thus  limit  its  issues, 
and  by  9uch  litaiitation  would  lower  the 
price  of  bullion,  and  rectify  the  exchange  ? 
He  should  be  glad  to  have  a  distinct  affir- 
mative or  negative  to  this  question.  What 
degree  of  pressure  might  result,  was  not 
the  main  point  now  under  consideration. 
He  did  not  care  at  this  moment  what  gen* 
tiemen  said  as  to  that  point.  He  was  in 
search  of  a  principle.  Did  they  or  did^ 
they  not  admit  his  fundamental  position^ 
namely^  that  when  «  very  unfavourablo 
exchanffe,  resulting  from  what  is  called 
an  unfavourable  balance  of  payments,^ 
arises,  the  limitation  of  the  currency  of 
the  country  serves  to  limit  the  evil  ?  Ha 
had  shewn,  first,  that  tliis  was  the  correc- 
tive which  applied  4tself  in  what  he  had 
called  the  state  of  nature;  and,  also, 
secondly,  that  this  corrective  applied  itself 
under  that  partly  artificial  system,  under 
which  we  lived  before  our  cash  payments 
were  suspended. 

He  now  advanced  to  his  third,  which 
was  the  present  case.  The  Bank,  since 
they  became  protected  against  the  necesr 
sity  of  making  cash  payments,  not  unna- 
turally thought  that  they  might  use  more 
liberality  than  they  would  have  ventured 
to  exercise  under  the  same  circumstances 
of  our  trade,  if  they  had  been  subject  to 
a  drain  for  .cash.  They,  perhaps,  were 
not  much  to  be  blamed  on  this  account. 
Indeed,  they  appear  not  to  have  believed 
that  a  reduction  of  thieir  paper  would 
mend  the  exchange,  for  they  had  not 
examined  very  deeply  or  philosophically 
into  ihe  subject.  They  bad  continued, 
although  the  exchanges  turned  much 
against  us,  gradually  a  little  to  augment 
their  notes,  as  they  had  done  for  a  long* 
time  before,  they  appearing  to  themselves 
not  to  increase,  but  me/ely  to  maintain 
the  existinff  prices ;  and  they  hoped  that 
the  evil  of  the  unfavourable  exchange 
would  correct  itself.  Possibly  some  new 
latitude  might  fairly  be  allowed  under  the  ^ 
new  political  circumstances  in  which  we 
were  placed.  It  was,  however,  important 
not  to  mistake  leading  principles,  and  not 
to  fancy  that  an  exchange  running  against 
us  with  all  countries  for  twn  or  three 
years,  and  reaching  the  height  of  23  and 
30  per  cent  accompanied  with  a  corres- 
ponding high  price  of  gold,  ought  at  no 
time  and  in  no  degree  ||o  be  checked  by 
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that  limitaUon  of  the  carrency  to  which . 
natoroy  at  it  were*  as  well  as  our  own 
practice  before  1707,  taught  us  in  such 
cases  to  retort.  He  was  aware  that  before 
1797,  if  oar. coin  was  sent  abroad,  it 
went  illegally.  (A  cry  of  Hear  I  Hear  !) 
The  illegality  of  the  transaction,  howerer 
censurable  it  might  render  the.  individuals 
engaged  in  it,  was  no  reason  for  dismiss- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the 
subject.  It  was  by  this  illegal  melting 
and  exportation  of  our  coin,  that  the  drain 
on  the  Bank  used  heretofore  to  be  produced ; 
ted  it  was  by  the  operation  of  that  drain 
on  the  mind  and  practice  of  Bank  Di- 
tectors,  that  the  evil  of  a  high  price  of 
gold,  and  an  unfaTOurable  exchange,  was 
checked. 

It  was  affirmed  in  the  Resolutions  to  be 
'  proposed  by  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Van» 
sittari),  that  there  was  a  want  of  corres- 
pond ence  betwt'en  the  amount  of  bank 
paper  in  circulatien  at  a  Tariety  of  periods, 
and  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  the  ex- 
changes being  often  more  favourable  when 
tbe  n^tt^s  were  higher,  and  less  favourable 
when  ihty  were  lower  in  amount.  This 
might  be  the  case  in  certain  instances 
which  might  be  selected ;  for  a  variety  of 
unci t finable  circumstances  would  lead  to 
little  fluctuations,  both  in  the  exchange 
and  the  amount  of  notes.  It,  howerer, 
was  remarkable,  that  three  dases  had  oc- 
curred, and  only  three  within  the  me- 
mory of  persons  now  living,  in  which  the 
experiment  of  a  restriction  of  discounts 
had  been  made ;  and  in  each  of  these  the 
effect  had  been  conformable  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  was  affirming.  He  meant 
to  say,  that  at  three  several  times-^namely, 
1st  in  1782  and  178S  ;  2dly,  in  the  end 
of  1795  and  the  beginning  of  1706;  and* 
Srdly,  in  February  1797  ;  and  only  at 
these  three  times  the  Bank  hsd  experi- 
enced a  material  drain  of  their  cash  ;— 
that  in  each  of  these  cases  they  bad  been 
led  by  the  drain,  as  they  themselves  pro- 
fessed, to  restrain  their  supply  of  dis- 
counts;—and  that  not  long  af^reach  of 
these  three  periods,  the  exchange  and  the 
price  of  bullion  manifestly  improved. 
Perhaps  a  question  might  arise,  whether 
tbe  improvement  of  the  exchange  through 
the  year  1797,  might  not  be  referred  to 
the  restriction  of  paper  in  1795  and  1799, 
rather  than  to  ihat  in  the  single  month  of 
February  1797 :  oh  which  supposition  the 
cases  might  be  said  to  be  two,  instead  of 
three  ;  the  effect  of  the  limiutions  in  the 
two  latter  perio4s  being  considered  as 
combined. 
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That  ip  the  first  period,  namely,  in 
1782  and  178S,  the  experiment  both  wai 
nude  and  answered,  was  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  tbe  late  Mr.  Bosanquet  be- 
fore the  Secret  Committee  of  1797,  who 
referred  the  improvement  to  this  caase. 
The  improvement  of  the  exchange  io 
1799,  and  1797  would  be  seen  in  tbe 
papers  now  before  tbe  House,  and  would 
also  be  found  to  be  stated  in  tne  evidence 
of  Mr.  Pitt  belbre  the  Secret  Committee; 
by  whose  testimony  it  also  would  appear 
how  earnestly  the  Bank  had  previously 
insisted  on  his  repaying  then  somelarp 
advances,  on  the  alledged  ground  of  ths 
existing  drain  ;  of  which  advances  only 
a  part  was  afterwards  afforded  in  the  way 
ot  accommodation  to  the  merchants.  A 
resolution  of  a  new  and  very  strict  kiod 
had  been  passed  by  the  directors,  on  the 
Slst  December  l79i(,  with  a  view  of  li- 
miting the  total  amount  of  mercantile  dis* 
ooont,  and  served  remarkably'  to  sbe# 
how  much  their  liberality  had  been  re« 
strained,  before  the  suspension  ot  csib 
payments,  by  a  drain  of  gold. 

The  limitation  of  paper  in  February 
1797  was  sudden  and  very  great,  aud 
arose>  from  a  drain  occasioned,  not  by  so 
unfavourable  change^  but  a  totally  dis- 
tinct cause — an  alarm  produced  through 
fear  of  an  invasion.  He  had  alwsys 
thought,  and  still  was  of  opinion,  that  tbe 
sudden  limitation  of  paper  at  that  period 
tended  not  to  mitigate  the  alarm,  hot 
father  to  increase  it;  but  it  nnquestion^ 
ably  served  to  manifest  the  general  habit 
of  the  Bank  of  reducing  their  issues  when 
they  found  their  gold  taken  from  tbeo. 
Since  1797,  the  Bank  having  been  subject 
to  no  drain,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
underno  obligation  to  pay  in  cash,  the  ex- 
periment of  a  limitation  of  discounts  hsd  not 
been  tried,  and  it  had  not  been  likely  te 
be  tried  between  1783  and  1795,  for  tbst 
was  an  interval  of  peace,  when  exchange! 
are  less  subject  to  fluctuation,  and  wbeo, 
moreover,  the  current  rate  of  interest  ia 
the  market  being  lower  than  in  war,  and 
as  low  perhaps  as  the  rate  charged  by  the 
Bank,  there  would  be  less  disposition  tbsa 
in  war  to  borrow  of  the  Bank  to  an  extent 
which  should  lead  to  an  excessive  issue  of 
notes.  It  was  in  evidence  before  the  Se- 
cret Committee  of  1797,  that  the  Bank  had, 
at  one  period  of  the  peace,  deliberated 
whether  they  should  not  lend  at  a  less  rate 
of  interest  than  five  per  cent.,  so  smaU 
was  then  the  demand  fordisootnit« 

This  sobjec^  of  the  rale  of  iniefeilt  w^ 
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one  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  etten- 
tion  of  the  Houie ;  il  teemed  to  him  to  be 
a  Teiy  great  and  tarntng  pbiou  If  the 
principle  adopted  by  the  Bank  wa»  that 
which  they  profetscd^  of  lending  to  the 
extent,  or  nearly  to  the'  extent,  of  the  de- 
mand made  opon  them  by  persons  offer- 
ing good  mercantile  paper,  the  danger  of 
excess  was  aggraTated  in  proportion  to  the 
lowness  of  the  rate  of  interest  at  which 
discoonu  were  afforded  ;  and  one  cause, 
at  he  conceived,  of  the  somewhat  too 
great  issues  of  the  Bank,  during  the  pre* 
tent  war,  had  been  the  circumstance  of 
their  lending  at  five  per  cent.,  when- 
rather  more  than  fire  per  cent,  might  in 
leality  be  considered  as  the  more  current 
rate  paid  by  the  merchants.  Private 
bankers  had  generally  found,  during  the 
war,  that  the  growing  demand  of  their 
customers  on  them,  for  discounts  of  five 
per  cent  on  very  good  bills,  was  apt  to 
exceed  the  supply  which  any  means  of 
theirs  could  enable  them  to  affiird.  If 
they  gratified  every  wish,  there  would  be 
BO  tMHinds  to  the  gradual  increase  of  ap- 
plication. They  therefore  gave  the  pre* 
ference  to  some  applicants,  and  the  per- 
sons who  obtamed  the  accommodation 
conceived  themselves  to  be  receiving  a 
favour.  The  usury  laws  forbid  the  banker 
to  clttrge  more  than  five  per  cent. ;  but 
he  who  borrowed  from  a  private  banker, 
natoraily,  and  of  his  own  accord,  bestow- 
ed the  benefit  of  his  running  cash,  which 
was  t^ten  an  important  contidtration ; 
while,  in  the  case  of  his  discounting  at  the 
Bank,  he  kept  a  running  cash  which  was 
extremely  insignificant  and  therefore 
borrowed  at  the  rate  of  exactly  five  per 
cent,  in  that  quarter*  Again,  tf  he  bor- 
rowed in  what  is  called  the  money  market, 
lie  gave  to  a  broker  a  small  per  centage  on 
every  bill ;  and  thus  paid  not  less  than 
five  and  a  half  or  six  per  cent,  per  an- 
Bom,  in  the  way  of  interest. 

It  was  material  to  observe,  that  there 
bad,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  been 
•  continaal  (all  in  the  value  of  money ;  he 
ncMit,  of  money  commonly  so  called, 
whether  consisting  of  cash  or  paper. 
This  had  been  estimated  by  some  at  60 
or  70  per  cent,  and  certainly  was  not  less 
^han  40  or  50  per  cent. ;  which  was,  on 
the  average,  2  or  S  per  cent  ^per  annum : 
it  follow^  from  hence,  that  if,  for  ex- 
ample^ a  man  borrowed  of  the  Bank 
l,O0(W.  in  ItKX),  and  paid  it  back  in  1810, 
having  detained  it  by  means  of  successive 
Isaos  throogh  that  feri<Nl,  he  paki  back  { 


chat  which  had  become  worth  less  by  90 
or  90  per  cent,  than  it  was  worth  when 
he  first  received  it.  He  would  have  paid 
an  interest  of  50/.  per  annum  for  the  use 
of  this  money  $  but  if  from  this  interest 
were  deducted  the  90/.  or  30/.  per  annum, 
which  he  had  gained  by  the  fall  in  the  value  * 
of  the  money,  he  would  find  that  he  had 
borrowed  at  2  or  3  per  cent,  and  net  at  5 
per  cent  as  be  appeared  to  do.  By  in* 
vesting  his  Inoney  either  in  land  or  in 
successive  commercial  undertakings,  iit 
the  vear  1800,  and  then  finally  selling  his 
land  or  his  commodities  in  the  year  1810, 
he  would  find  the  produce  amount  to  200/. 
or  300/.  above  the  1,000/.  which  he  had 
borrowed  ;  which  *2  or  300/.  being  de* 
ducted  from  the  500/.  interest  which  he 
had  paid,  would  make  the  neat  sum  paid  by 
him  to  be  only  200/.  or  300/.  It  was  true; 
that  men  did  not  generally  perceive,  that 
during  a  fall  in  the  price  of  money,  they 
borrowed  at  this  advanugeous  rate  of  in- ' 
terest;  they  felt  however,  the  advantage 
of  being  borrowers.  The  temptation  to  * 
borrow  operated  on  their  minds,  as  he  be- 
lieved, in  the  following  manner:— they 
balanced  their  books  once  a  year,  and,  on 
estimating  the  value  of  those  commodities 
in  which  they  had  invested  their  borrowed 
money,  they  found  that  value  to  be  conti^ 
nually  increasing,  so  that  therewas  an  ap- 
parent  profit  over  and  above  the  natural 
and  ordinary  profit  on  mercantile  trans- 
actions. This  apparent  profit  was  nomi- 
nal, as  to  persons  who  traded  on  their  own 
capital,  but  not  nominal  as  to  those  who 
traded  with  borrowed  money  ;  the  bor- 
NlWer,  therefore,  derived  every  year  from 
his  trade,  n-'t  only  the  common  mercan- 
tile profit,  which  would  itself  somewhat 
exceed  the  5  per  cent,  interest  paid  by 
him  for  the  use  of  his  monev^  but  likewise 
that  extra  profit  whirh  he  had  spoken  of. 
This  extra  piofit  was  exactly  so  much  ad- 
ditional advantage,  derived  from  the  cir« 
cumstance  of  bis  being  a  trader  upon  a 
borrowed  capital,  and  was  so  much  addi«v 
tional  temptation  to  borrow.  Accord* 
ingly,  in  countries  in  which  the  currency 
was  in  a  rapid  course  of  depreciation,  sup* 
posing  that  there  were  no  usury  laws,  tho 
current  rate  of  interest  was  often^  as 
he  believed^  proportionably  augmented. 
Thus,  for  example,  mt  Pfetersburgh,  at  this 
time,  the  current  interest  ws^s  20  or  25 
per  cent,  which  he  conceived  to  be  partly 
compensation  for  an  unexpected  increase 
of  depreciation  of  the  currency. 
The  observatkms  which  be  htd  made 
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had  been  soggested  to  him  by  bis  atten-^ 
tion-to  a  variety  of  facts  ;  and^he  wooid 
now  trouble  the  Hoate  with  the  statenkent 
of  fome  spettfic  catas*  which  would  con- 
tribate  to  establish  the  troth  of  the  doc- 
trine, which  he  had  asserted— namely, 
that  an*  increase  of  the  quantity  of  paper 
tended  to  diminish  its  value;  and  a  re« 
duction  of  its  quantity,  to  improve  it  ;«- 
that  when  the  quantity  became  too  great,  a 
drain  of  cash  arose ;  that  this  drain  was 
checked  by  a  limitation  of  paper ; — and 
that  the  excess,  and  consequent  drain,  were 
most  likely  to  accrue  when  any  circum- 
stances rendered  the  rate  of  interest  taken, 
less  than  the  current  and  actual  rate  at 
the  time  in  the  common  market. 

The  case  /)f  the  Bank  of  Paris  was  re* 
markably  in  point,  and  it  was  full  of  in- 
struction to  the  parliament  and  people  of 
this  country.  That  Bank  stopped  pay- 
ment in  1805,  the  year  when  the  war  had 
again  broken  out  it  was  a  Bank  as  in- 
dependent as  any  such  institution  in  France 
could  be,  of  the  French  government.  It 
had  a  good  capital,  and  circulated  notes 
around  the  metropolis  of  France ;  which  it 
emitted  only  in  the  way  of  discounts,  and, 
as  far  as  he  understood,  only  on  the  se- 
curity of  bills  at  short  dates,  and  of  a  good 
character  :  it  thus  exceedingly  resembled 
the  Bank  of  England,  though  inferior  in 
the  extent  of  its  transactions.  The  French 
government  having  occasion  in  1805  for 
some  advances  on  the  security  of  what 
they  call  their  anticipations,  a  species  of 
security  on  which  it  was  not  consistent 
with  the  rules  of  the  Bank  of  Paris  to 
jend,  borrowed  the  sum  in ,  question  'of 
some  French  merchants  and  capitalists, 
who  then  contrived  to  fabricate  among 
themselves,  and  proceeded  to  discount  at 
the  Bank,  as  many  securities  as  were  suf- 
ficient to  supply  their  occasions ;  so  that 
the  Bank  was  the  true  lender.  The  ob- 
ject of  thus  borrowing  at  the  Bank,  was  to 
save  something  in  the  way  of  interest ; 
for  if  these  anticipations  had  been  sold  in 
the  market,  the  price  would  have  been 
very  disadvantageous.  The  consequence 
of  this  transat^tio/i  was,  an  augmentation 
of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  Paris ;  a  drain 
of  their  cash  followed ;  the  diligences  were 
found  to  be  carrvingofi' silver  mto  the  de- 
partments, which  the  Bank,  with  a  view  to 
Its  own  rafety,  had  continually  to  bring 
back,  with  much  expense  and  trouble. 
The  circulating  medium  of  the  metro- 
polis had  now  plainly  become /excessive. 
Greater  facilities  were  afforded  for  bor- 


rowing in  that  quarter  than  in  other  places^ 
and  the  country  wished  to  partake  in 
those  opportunities  of  extending  purchases 
which  the  metropolis  enjoyed.  But  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  would  not  circulate  in 
the  departments ;  it  was  theiTefore  neces-- 
sary  first  to  exchange  it  for  coin;  and 
the  coin  being  then  carried  away  from 
Paris,  the  plenty  of  circulating  medinm 
would,  equalize  itself  through  the  French 
territory.  In  England  we  had  country 
bank  paper,  which  was  interchanged  for 
Bank  of  England  paper,  and  propoiJ'*«ed 
itself  to  it ;  but  no  part  of  the  English 
paper  would  circulate  out  of  the  country* 
What  therefore  the  departments  of  France 
were  to  Paris,  that  Europe  was  to  Great 
Britain,  If  large  opportunities  of  bor- 
rowing were  afforded  in  London,  and  over 
England,  by  a  free  emission  of  paper, 
there  would  arise  a  disposition  to  exchange 
that  paper  for  gold,  because  the  gold 
might  then  be  sent  abroad,  and  it  would 
tend  to  difiuse  over  the  continent  that 
plenty  of  circulating  medium  whith  we 
had  introduced  into  our  own  territory.^— 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  cases 
were  dissimilar,  inasmuch  as  we  had  an 
unfavourable  course  of  exchange,  and  a 
high  price  of  gold,  into  which  the  evil 
which  we  suffered  appeared  to  resolve  it- 
self. But  it  would  be  fi>nnd  that  there 
arose  also  a  premium  on  silver  at  Paris, 
and  an  unfavourable  exchange  between 
Paris  and  the  departments  of  France ;  and 
this  was  proportionate  to  the  expence  and 
trouble  of  bringing  back  the  silver  from 
the  departments.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
similarity  in  the  two  cases.  The  Bank  of 
Paris  at  length  stopped  payment;  the  go- 
vernment was  consulted,  the  Bank  was 
directed  to  reduce  its  paper;  and  in  the 
course  of  three  months,  having  pursued 
this  principle,'  it  opened  without  difiicolty. 
The  discount  on  ,its  paper,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  premium  on  coin,  had  varied 
from  1  to  10  or  12  per  cent ;  but  after 
the  reduction  of  paper  it  ceased.  The 
exchanges  of  France  with  foreign  countries 
had  also  turned  about  10  per  cent  against 
that  country. 

A  special  commission,  of  which  M. 
Dupont  de  Nemours  was  the  secretary, 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  and  effects  of  this  stoppage  of 
the  Bank  of  Paris;  and  it  was  .from  the 
French  Report  published  by  this  gentle- 
man that  he  collected  the  fi^ts  which 
he  had  stated.  The  report  proceeded  to 
suggest  the  means  of  preventing  the  r^* 
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carrence  of  a  tiaiilar  eyiX,  and  it  advised 
three  tbings:  firsts  -that  the  govenment 
should  nerer  solicit  any  loans  irom  the 
Bank,  on,  the  ground  that  such  an  appli- 
cation amounted  to  a  demand,  and  might 
lead  to  issues  inconsistent  with  the  true 
nature  of  a  banking  establishment.  It  was 
onnecessary  to  obseire,  how  unlike  our 
circumstances,  in  this  respect,  were  to  those 
of  France.  Our  Bank  directors  had  suf- 
ficiently shewn,  in  1790,  their  complete 
independence  of  the  goTemment;  for 
they  then  peremptorily  refused  to  affiird 
to  Mr.  Pitt  even  the  continuance  of  the 
existing  advances.  The  second  suggestion 
jof  the  commission  was,  that  the^^nk  of 
France  should  lend  only,  on  securities 
coming  due  within  two  months ;  and  this, 
as  well  indeed  as  the  other,  was  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  third  and  prin- 
cipal admonition,r-«namely,  that  the  Bank 
ahould  always  "  draw  in  its  discount  as 
soon  as  it  perceived  the  existence  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  disposition  to  ex- 
change bank  paper  for  money*.''  **  For 
what,"  added  the  Report,  "  mean  these 
applications  for  money  ?  They  imply  that 
there  are  more  Banknotes  on  the  spot 
than  the  circumstances  of  the  time  de- 
mand. And  how  are  you  to  provide 
against  this  evil  ?  By  diminishing  their 
quantity,  through  a  reduction  which  shall 
exceed  the  new  emissionsf*''  It  is  then 
added,  that  if  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
will  but  he  attentive  to  the  first  signs  of 
•upera(^nndance,  if  they  will  moderate  the 
evil  in  the  first  instance,  they  will  almost, 
always  retain  the  mastery  ;  and  thus  the 
horseman  (it  is  said)  will  not  be  thrown 
out  of  his  saddle. 

Many  of  the  principles  urged  by  the 
Bullion  Committee,  would  be  found  to  be 
remarkably  confirmed  by  this  report.  It 
appeared  by  it,  that  the  French  over-issue 
arose  from  an  attempt  to  torn  certain  se*- 
corities  into  cash,  at  a  rate  of  interest 
lower  than  that  which  was  the  natural  one 
at  the  moment.  The  report  dwelt  much 
on  the  error  G6mmitted  in  this  respect. 

*  **  Reserrer  I'^scompte,  aussit6t  que 
Van  s'apper9oit  qu'il  se  presente  a  la 
Caisse  plus  de  billets  i  r^aliser  en  argent 
que  de  coutume.'' 

t  "  Qu'est-i-dire  que  ces  demandes 
d'argent  ?  Qu'il  y  a  sur  la  place  plus  de 
billets  que  les  affaires  du  moment  n'en 
exigent.  £t  comment  y  poorvoir?  £n 
diminoant  leur  quantlte  par  un  retrait  plus 
fort  que  I'^issioQ  oouvelle/' 


The  anticipations,,  it  said,  ought  to  havo 
been  sold,  though  at  a  losing  and  discredi- 
table price,  at  whatever  might  have  been ' 
the  rate  in  the  market 

A^in«  the  report  stated  that  the  limi« 
tation  of  the  French  bank  paper  did  not 
produce  an  instantaneous,  or  exactly  cor- 
responding effect ;  but  yet  that  af^r  three 
months  it  issued  in  the  expected  conse* 
quences.  All  this  waft  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee. They  had  never  said  that  every 
small  fluctuation  ef  Bank  of  England  paper 
would  be  attended  by  either  an  immediate, 
or  an  exactly  proportionate,  influence  on 
the  exchanges,  or  on  the  price  of  gold. 
They  had  only  affirmed  that  the  unques* 
tionable  tendency  of  limitation  was  to  im- 
prove e!(changes ;  and  had  recommended 
that  the  Bank  should  feel  its  way.  The 
discount  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  French 
paper  was  not  completely  removed  till 
the  amount  was  reduced  from  90  to  54 
millions  of  livres ;  a  scale  of  reduction  un- 
questionably greater  by  far  than  would  be 
found  necessary  here,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  metropolis. 

The  Report  affirmed  another  principle 
of  the  Bullion  Committee,  namely,  that  it 
was  not  merely  the  numerical  quantity  of  ^ 
bank  paper  which  evinced  either  its  defi- 
ciency or  excess ;  the  true  test  being  the 
disposition  of  the  public  ^to  demand  pay- 
ment for  bank  notes  in  cash.  At  one  time 
the  Report  observed  that  one  hundred 
millions  of  Bank  paper  bad  circulated  at 
Paris,  and  that  there  was  not  a  note  too 
mtfch,  because  there  occurred  no  extraor- 
dinary demands  for  cash  ;  but  that  at  the 
period  of  the  future,  90  millions  evidently 
were  excessive ;  that  at  the  time  of  pub- 
lishing the  Report,  44  millions  was  the 
whole  amount.  Circumstances  were  de* 
scribed  as  occurring  from  time  to  time^ 
which  called  for  a  diminution  of  currency, 
or  an  increase. 

The  Bank  of  Sweden  supplied  another 
example  which  it  might  be  ^eful  to  con- 
sider. It  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
government  bank,  being  a  bank  only  of 
the  States :  and  it  issued  its  notes  in  the 
way  of  loan,  at  a  moderate  interest,  and 
their  amount,  as  he  had  been  informed, 
there  was  reason  to  think  ha4  been  much 
extended.  This  bank  had  ceased^  %r  some  • 
time,  to  pay  in  cash,  and  its  paper  had 
fallen  to  about  70  per  cent  discount. 
Sweden,  in  one  respect,  was  circumstanced 
somewhat  like  ourselves :  it  bad  expe*> 
rienced  great  obstacles  to  the  exportation 
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of  many  articles,  with  which  it  Abounded ; 
and^  probably,  the* desire  of  keepio^  up 
the  nomiDal  price  of  those  commodities^ 
contributed  to  dispose  both  the  govero- 
nieiitj  the  states,  and  the  people  to  the 
existing  system.  The  pobltc  m  Sweden, 
according  to  what  he  had  heard,  were  not 
f^Uy  persuaded  of  the  depreciation  of  their 
paper;  for  many  of  their  commodities, 
their  iron  in  particular,  had  not  risen  in 
any  proportion  to  the  fall  of  their  currency. 
Indeed,  nations  in  general*  were  esaally  in* 
sensible  at  first  to  the  declension  of  the 
▼alue  of  their  circulating  medium.  They 
were  accvstomed  to  experience  fluctua- 
tions of  exehange,  and  they  naturally  re- 
ferredi  at  first,  even  a  serious  depreciation 
of  their  paper,  to  the  same  commercial 
causes  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
contemplating,  ne  well  remembered  to 
bhve  been  himself,  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  employed  in  a  Russian  counting- 
house,  where  he  had  often  heard  conrer- 
aations  on  the  Russian  exchange.  It  used 
at  that  time  generally,  and  on  the  whole, 
to  decline;  but  as  it  occasionally  rose, 
and  evidently  fluctuated  a  little,  with 
•ach  pojitical  or  commercial  event*  the 
general  tendency  to  depression,  as  far  as 
be  remembered,  was  never  ascribed  to  an 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  Russian  paper ; 
but  it  was  now  plain,  that  quantity  had 
bad  a  leading  and  permanent  influence 
upon  it.  The  ruble,  originally,  was  worth 
4i  pence  Stirling;  at  the  time  when  he 
was  in  the  Russian  counting-house,  H 
passed  for  35  or  40  pence :  it  was  now 
worth  only  18  or  14  pence.  Was  it  po»> 
aible,  that  merely  what  i%  called  balance  of 
trade,  or  political  events,  could  in  thirty 
jrears  have  reduced  the  ruble  from  484f.  to 
i2d.i  It  was  now  perfectly  well  known, 
that  the  late  empress,  as  Well  as  the  suc- 
ceeding emperors  of  Russia,  had,  from 
time  to  time,  greatly  augmented  the  quan- 
tity of  paper  money ;  and  hence,  in  truth, 
arose  the  depression.  Many  of  those  who 
narrowly  watched  the  exchange,  were  the 
most  mieled  on  the  subject.  Thus,  if  a 
man  watched  the  falling  tide,  he  might  be 
deceived  by  seeing  a  few  occasional  waves 
rise  higher  than  the  preceding  ones,  and 
natght  infer  that  the  tide  was  rising  when 
it  was  falling.  . 

It  was  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  men 
should  generally  mistake  in  this  respect. 
We  naturally  imagine  that  the  spot  on 
ilvhich  we  ourselves  stand  is  fixed  ^  and  that 
the  thfngs  around  us  move.  The  manwho 
14  in  a  boat  seemi  to  see  the  shore  depart- 
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ing  firom  him,  and  it  was  the  doctriue  of 
the  first  philosophers  that  the  son  moved 
Found  the  earth,  and  not  the  earth  roand 
the  son.  In  consequence  of  a  similar  prt- 
judice,  we  assume  that  the  currency  which 
is  in  all  our  hands,  and  with  which  we 
ourselves  are,  as  it  were,  identified,  b 
fixed,  and  that  the  price  of  bullion  moves; 
whereas  in  truth,  it  is  the  currency  of  each 
nation  that  moves,  and  it  is  bullion,  the 
larger  article  serving  for  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  which  is  the  more  fixed. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  when  the  Ame- 
rican banks,  about  the  year  1720,  issued 
their  excessive  paper,  the  merchants  of 
America  ascribed  the  consequent  fall  of 
the  exchange  to  somcthuig  in  the  state  of 
trade ;  a  circumstance  which  is  noticed,  in 
the  recent  history  of  General  Washington, 
by  Mr.  Marshall. 

All  the  banks  which  be  had  asentioned, 
except  that  of  Russia — namely^  the  Bank 
of  France,  the  Bank  of  Swedleo,  and  the 
Banks  of  America,  were  establishments 
more  or  less  independent  of  the  govero- 
ment :  they  all  emitted  their  paper  in  the 
way  of  loan,  furnished  at  a  moderate  or 
low  interest ;  and  they  had  all  issued  it  to 
excess.  The  adversaries  of  the  Bullion 
Committee  had  grounded  a  great  part  of 
their  argument  on  the  following  distinc- 
tion between  the  Bank  of  £nglaira  and  all 
those  Banks  of  which  the  paper  had  been 
depreciated  t— The  Bank  of  England,  they 
said,  issues  nothing,  except  in  return  for 
something  valuable :  they  recaive  a  bill, 
representmg  real  property,  fi>r  every  note 
which  they  emit ;  and  therefore  they  can- 
not issue  to  excess.  Now  the  French  Bank, 
the  American  Banks  of  which  he  had 
spoken,  and  he  believed  also  the  Swedish 
Bank,  issued  paper  only  in  the  way  ^ 
loan ;  they  received  something  vaioame  in 
return  for  every  note  which  they  put  oat 
— in  this  respect  resemblifig  the  Biank  of 
England,  it  was  true,  that  the  Austrisn 
and  the  Russian  Banks  issued  paper  shaply 
in  discharge  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
government*:  they  were,  strictly  speaking* 
government  Banks ;  and  the  excess  in  their 
case  was  more  likely  to  be  great.  Bot  it 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  under* 
stand,  that,  even  when  a  supposed  equi- 
valent is  received  in  return  tor  the  psper 
issued,  excess  might  arise;  and  the  ex- 
cess, as  he  had  already  said,  was  likely  to 
be  great  in  proportion  as  the  rale  of  inter- 
esJt  was  low. 

The  Bank  even  of  Mr.  Law,  in  Fraocf« 
issued  its  paper  only  in  tke  way  of  ioM* 
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This  Bink  had  b«en  adverted  to  by  tke 
learned  fpenC;  who  opened  the  debate;  and 
theriiglit  hon.  geiitb  who  spoke  next  to  bim 
had  compbilied  o&theeomparison  belfveen 
the  eilablishinMit  of  tint  projector  and  the 
Bankiof fn^laad.^  Undoubtedly  the  name 
of  JkEr^sLaw,  and  that  of  the  present  direc- 
tort  of  the  Bank,  oughttiot.ui  be  ntentioned 
on  the  game  day>  if  the  general  nattn-e  of 
the  two  establishmehiSrOrtheobmparatiTe 
eharacter  of  the '  pefsoos  presiding  over 
them,  ivere  the  only  subject  for  consider- 
ation. It  was,  bowei«r,  not  improper  to 
point  oot  what  was  the  main  6rror  of  Mr. 
Law.'  it  very  dearly  exposed  itself  in  a 
small  EsMv  on  Money  and  Credit,  pub- 
lished by  him  in  Scotland,  eontaining  a 
plav,  submitted  to  the.«Sootch  parliaihent; 
which  was  apparently  not  uokke  to  that 
which  he  had  more  successfully  recom- 
mended in  Fcance.  Mr.  Law  considered 
aecority  as  every  thing,  and  quantity  as 
nothing.  He  proposed  that  paper  money 
should  be  supplied  (he  did  not  specify  in 
bis  book  at  what  rate  of  interest)  to  as 
nany  boifrowers  as  should  think  fit  to  ap- 
ply, and  should  offer  the  security  of  land, 
estimated  at  two  thirds  of  its  value.  This 
papet,  though  not  convectibte  into  the 
precious  metals,  could  not,  as  Mr.  Law 
asfoned,  be  dopreoiated.  It  would  repre* 
sent,  as  he  said,  real  property,  and  Would 
be  iMfth  evon  more  than  the. precious 
metals,  because  land  was  not  subject  to  the 
same  ^1  in  vahie  as  gold  and  silver.  He 
forgot  that  there  might  be  no  bounds  to 
the  dieiiand.for.paper;  that  the  increasing 
quantity.,  would  contribute  to  the  rise  of 
ooounoditietft  and  theorise  of  commodities 
Inqutre,  and  seem  to -justify,  a  still  further 
inctease.  Prices  ih*  France  rose  to  four 
times  their  antecedent  t amount;  great 
seeming  prosperity  was  experienced  for  a 
time;  but  in  the  end,.the  fall  of  exchanges, 
and.  th^  exportation  of  money,  served  to 
detect  the  etror  of  the  system ;  and  soc* 
cessive  alterations  of  the  standard  of  the 
ooio  w^e  among  th^  means  of  recovery  .to 
which  the  government  resorted.  The 
Bank  of  Mr.  L^w  preceded  the  French 
Mississippi .  scheme,  and  was  formed,  in 
seme  measure,  after  the  example  of  the 
Bank  of  England;  but  its  notes,  after  a 
shoft  time,  were  made  a  legal  tender,  and 
they  wste  lent  at  the  low  rate  of  3  per 
cent,  intere^  •  In  the  progress  of  the 
aehome^^tbe  Bank  beoameconfounded  with 
the  Mississippi  company,  for  whose  ac- 
tions the  Bonk  notes  were  interchangeable ; 
soiiiat  .it  was  npt  twsf  to  trace  causes 
(VOL,XIXji 
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and  effects  thi^ough  the  whole  progress  of 
those  extraordinary  speculations. 

The ,  present  state  of  the  currencies 
in  Surinam  and  D^merara  afforded  ano* 
ther  proof  of  thd  tendency  of  an  increase 
of  paper  to  influence  exchanges.  In  one 
of  these  places,  the  circulating  medium 
consisted  6f  paper ;  in  the  other,  o(  coin  ; 
and  before  these  colonies  "carne  into  our 
possession,  the  cohi  of  Dfemerar^  had  even 
been  of  less  value  than  the  paper  of 
Surinam,  that  paper  having  been  care- 
fully limited.  Through  the  facility  of 
the  government  of  Surinam,  the  paper,  as 
he  had  heard,  had  been  exceedingly  aog^' 
mented,  and  it  was  now -of  only  about 
one^third  its  former  value^;  and  one'^third 
the  present  valoe  of  the  coinof  tlveneigh-^ 
bonring'  settlement.  Jn  Austria  there  had 
been  a  manifest  excess  of  paper,  and  a 
corresponding  fell  in  its  value,  indicated 
by  the  exchange..  The  case  was  some* 
what  the  same  at  Lisbon.  Indeed,  m  ali 
parts  of  Europe,  Hamburgh,  Amsterdam, 
and  Paris  excepted,  the  principle  ot  a 
standard  seemed  to  have  been  lost ;  a  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments  had  every 
where  taken  place ;  and  paper  had  been 
issued  to  excess*  and  had'  al^  been  depre- 
ciated. It  belonged,  therefore,  tie -Great 
Britain  totak^  Care  that  she  did  il^ot  fol* 
low  the  counie  of  so  many  nations  on  the 
continent ;.  and  it  would  be  most  presump-^ 
tnoui  lU'  h^p  to  assume  that  hef  Bank,  on 
account  of  some  undefined,  difference  in 
its  coiistiitition,  could  act  on  their  princi- 
ples, and  yet  not  share  in  their  fate. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
as  he  bad  tdready  shewh,  before  the  sus» 
pension  of  their  cash  payments,  bad  been 
used  to  lessen  their  paper  when  they  ex- 
pcrienced  a  drain  of  their  cash.  Thf 
quantity  of  currency,  indeed,  when  gold 
was  in  circulation,  in  the  event  of  a  very 
unfavourable  exchange,  lessened  itself,  fot 
a  part  of  it  was  transported  to  other  coun- ' 
tries^  No  such  natural  corrective  now 
existed;  and  it  therefore  was  important 
that  the  general  and  permanent  ^tate  ni 
the  exchange  should  be  regarded  as  tht* 
index  of  an  excess  of  paper,  and  that  tiir 
Bank  Directors  should  not  continue  to  act 
on  the  principle  that  a  limitation  of  papi?r  ^ 
hadnoinilueiice  whatever  on  the  exchange. " 
This  was'  the  point  on  which  they  Were  »t 
issue  with  the  Bullion  Committee.  Th»f 
Committee,  as  he  conceived,  would  havi 
rendered  an  essential  service,  even  ttieugli 
guilty  of  all  the  errors  .with  which  the 
right  hon.  gent,  hadtha^ced  them*-«rof£?^ 
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however,  which  he  was  by  no  mettiui 
ready  toadmit — if  they  had  merely  called 
the  attention  of  parliament  to  this  im- 
portant subject.  The  parliament  had  now 
to  decide  on  this  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Committee  and  the  Bank.  He 
would  not  affirm  it  to  be  totally  impos- 
sible that  the  exchange  should  improve, 
or  even  recover  itself,  without  any  change 
*  of  system :  but  his  fears  predominated. 
The  circumstance  that  most  encouraged 
hope,  was  the  fact  of  our  exchanges  having 
been  restored,  after  a  g^eat  depression,  in 
1 800,  and  1 801 ,  and  apparent!  vwithoutany , 
effort  to  improve  them  made  by  the  Bank. 
There  were,  however,  three  points  of  dif- 
ference between  that  case  and  the  present. 
First,  the  exchanges  did  not  fall,  in  the 
years  of  scarcity  uf  1800  and  1801,  more 
than  about  8  or  10  per  cent  below  par — 
they  had  now  fallen  Q5  or  30,  and  even 
more  than  SO  per  cent,  and  had  continued 
much  depressed  Cor  nearly  three  years. 
Secondly,  we  had  in  1800  and  1801  a 
great  quantity  of  gold  in  circulation,  the 
clandestine  transmission  of  which  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  improve  ihe  ex- 
change, by  constituting  a  remittance ; 
perhaps  also  to  diminish  the  sum  total  of 
the  currency  remaining  in  this  kingdom  ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered,  that  it  is  the 
amount  of  currency  in  general,  and  not  of 
paper  in  particular,  which  regulates  the 
value.  Thirdly,  we  had,  after  the  fall  of 
exchange  in  1801  and  1802,  the  benefit 
of  an  interval  of  peace.  If  the  right 
honourable  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  assure  the  House  of  the  approach 
of  peace,  he  would  contribute  much  to 
dissipate  the  present  fear. 

Tne  right  hon.  gent,  over  the  way  (Mr. 
Rose)  had  spoken  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments as  having  lately  been  peculiarly  un- 
favourable to  this  codntry.  A  short  time 
before  the  appointment  of  the  Bullion 
Committee,  the  same  right  hon.  gent,  had ' 
stated  in  his  place,  from  documents  to 
which  he  only  had  then  access,  how  un- 
commonly favourable  the  balance  of  trade 
appeared  to  be  op  to  that  time.  He  was 
right  in  his  statement ;  for,  upon  an  in- 
spection of  the  annual  Custom-house  ac- 
counts of  the  year  1809,  afterwards  pre- 
sented  to  the  House,  it  appeared  that  the 
balance  of  that  year  was  no  less  than 
about  sixteen  millions  in  our  favour,  if 
reckoned  according  to  the  official  value— 
a  balance  greater  by  several  millions  than 
it  had  been  in  any  preceding  year.  The 
balance^  computed  according  to  the  real 
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value,,  proved  to  be  nearly  as  coniidentble, 
and  equally  exceeded  the  balance  in  tcsI 
value  of  any  preceding  year.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  Committee  had  ^fallen  into 
inaccuracy  in  stating  some  parts  of  this 
topic;  but  it  was  a  subject  on  which  be 
defied  any  man  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like 
precision,  and  he  had  chiefly  to  lament 
that  they  had  attempted  too  much  spsci- 
ffcation.  They  had  been  betrayed  into 
this  course  by  too  great  a  wish  to  iblloir 
their  adversaries  into  a  detail  of  dis* 
cussion  of  this  sort,  which  he  was  happy 
to  find  that  fhe  resolutions  of  his  right  bon. 
friend  did  not  much  countenance.  He  wv 
convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  form 
any  estimate  uf  the  amount  of  precious 
metals  which  went  out  of  the  country,  or 
of  what  was  called  the  balance  of  trade, 
by  instituting  calculations  of  the  value  of 
exports  and  jmporU,  and  by  then  com- 
bining with  these  the  amount  of  drafts 
drawn  on  government  account,  and  all  the 
other  items  which  remained  to  be  added 
to  the  two  sides  of  the  statement.  Tke 
errors  committed  by  those  who  had  gone 
the  furthest  in  such  attempts  were  a  warn- 
ing on  this  subject.  The  right  hon.  gent, 
ha^  remarked,  that  the  sam  paid  for 
foreign  freights  had  beefi  erroneooslj 
stated  by  the  Committee,  as  being  to  be 
deducted  from  the  favourable  balance; 
and  he  was  right  to  a  certain  extent,  is 
this  observation.  It,  however,  only  fol* 
lowed  from  hence,  that  the  Committee 
had  represented  the  balance  somewhat 
less  favourably  than  thev  should  have 
stated  it.  The  year  which  had  pass- 
ed subsequently  to  their  Report,  was 
certainly  much  more  adverse  than  that 
to  which  they  adverted,  the  large  impor- 
tations of  corn  in  1810  having  materially 
augmented  our  imports.  Neither  this  cir- 
cumstance, nor  the  burning  de<irees  of  the 
enemy,  on  which  much  stress  had  been 
laid,  were  known  at  the  time  when  the 
Committee  made  their  report. 

He  must  advert,  be(ore  be  concluded,  to 
the  important  subject  of  the  standard  of 
our  currency.  There  was  great  danger 
of  our  finally  departing  from  it,  if  we  suf- 
fered the  present  depreciation  of  our  pa* 
per  to  continue.  The  first;  resol|ition  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  appeewd  to  him  to 
be  liable  to  the  construction  of  laying  ia 
some  claim  to  depart  from  it,  if  such  * 
measure  should  hereafter  be  deemed  ex* 
pedient ;  for  it  asserted  the  King's  right 
to  alter  the  standard :  and  the  very  men- 
tion  of  auch  a  right,  at  a  period  when  tht 
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temptetKMito  exercise  it  was  pcctirring, 
migntnaturelly  excite  apprehension  among 
the  public.    Indeed  the  argumetat  tn  fa- 
▼oofr  of  a  deterioration  of  oar  coin  (or  of 
s  change  of  its  denomination,  which  was 
the  same  thing),  would,  while  the  present 
■tate  of  things  continued,  grow  stronger 
e^ery  day.    To  change  the  standard  when 
the  paper  has  been  long  depreciated,  is 
only  to  establish  and  perpetuate  a  curren- 
cy of  that  Talue  to  whicn  we  already  are 
mccostomed,  and  may  also  be  made  the 
means  of  precluding  farther  depression. 
The  Tory  argument  of  justice^  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  passes  over  to  the  side  of  dete- 
rioration.    If  we  have  been  used  to  a  de- 
preciated paper  for  only  two  or  three 
years,  justice  is  on  the  sicfe  of  retomiog  to 
the  antecedent  standard  ;  but  if  eight,  ten, 
or  even  fifteen  or  twenty   yeats,   have 
passed  since  the  paper  fell,  then  it  may 
be  deemed  unfair  40  restore  the  ancient 
value  of  the  circulating  medium ;  for  bar- 
gains will  have  been  made,  and  loans  sop- 
plied,  under  an  expectation  of  the  con- 
ainuance  of  the  existing  depreciation.     If, 
therefore,  we  were  in  earnest  in  our  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  to  the  standard,  we 
ought  hot  to  place  ourselves  in  a  situa- 
tion of  irresistible  temptation.      By  the 
present  decision  of  the  House,  the  ques- 
tion of  adherence  to  the  standard  might 
be  determined.     It  had  been  said,  that, 
by  our  present  contest  in  Portosal,  we 
were  in   truth  defending  England,  since 
We  were  preventing  a  conflict  which  might 
otherwise  take  place  on  English  ground. 
We  might,  by  the  parliamentary  contest 
of  this  day,  prevent  a  struggle  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  standard  of  our  coin. 
We  were  now,  perhaps,  fighting  that  bat- 
tle, and  at  a  time  the  most  favourable  for 
it.    If  the  limitation  of  paper  had  been 
urged  when  the  exchanges  were  only  six 
or  eight  per  cent,  against  us,  it  might 
have  been  said,  that  the  evil  was  not  suf- 
ficiently considerable  to  deserve  attention. 
If  we  waited  till  they  were  fifty  or  sixty 
per  cent,  against  us,  it  might  have  been 
insisted,  that  the  time  for  administering 
such  a  remedy  was  past,  and  that  the  mis- 
chief was  become  too  fi>rmidable  for  us  to 
deal  with.     Was  it  not  at  least  prudent  to 
take  the  side  of  limitatioa?     He  had  no 
idea,  that  all  that  embarfassmeot  would 
result  from  a  moderate  reduction  of  Bank 
paper,  which  some  gentlemen  might  sup- 
pose.   Let  the  whole  subject  be  fairly  un- 
derptbod,  for  much  depended  on  the  ge- 
asral  prefalence  of  aound^  opiatoas  on 


thisqaesltbn; «— let  the  contending  parties 
yield  a  little  to'  each  other;    let  it  be 
known  that  the  Bank  proposes  to  do  no* 
thing  sudden  or  violent;  that  they  are  de« 
termined  to  guard"  carefully  against  ex- 
tensive failures;  and  to  afford  to  themer^ 
can  tile  world  reasonable  facility  for  ful- 
filling the  pecuniary  engagements  into 
which  they  might  have  already  entered ; 
let  it  be  seen  through  the  country^  that 
there  was  no  party  spirit,  or  heat  in  our 
discussions :  he  should  in  thajt  case  have 
little  fear  of  disastrous  consequences.     I^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  question  was  to  be 
carried  with  a  high  hand,  and  there  was 
to  be  a  triumph  of  the  Bank  over  the  Bul- 
lion Committee ;  if  the  Bank  were  to  be 
encouraged  in  tftie  extension  of  their  is* 
sues  for  the  sake  of  the  temporary  ease 
which  these  might  afiford  to  the  merchants 
and  to'  the  government;  and  we  were  re* 
solved  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  remoter  con- 
sequences;  the  light  might  possibly,  at, 
length,  break  in  upon  us,  as  Mr.  Burke,   . 
on  another  occasion,  had  observed,  not 
through    the    ordinary    apertures,    but 
through  flaws  apd  breaches ;  and  we  might 
then  lament,  too  late,  that  we  had  not 
made  timely  efforts  to  restore  the  value  of 
our  currency.     Gentlemen,  he  feared,  had 
not  sufficiently  considered    the    present 
state  of  the  law  on  this  subject.    A  ques* 
tion  was  suspended,  the  decision  of  which 
was  expected  every  day,  and  niight  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  two  prices.    We 
were,  moreover  at  the  mercy  of  events. 
Many  persons  seemed  to  think  that  there 
was  no  particular  evil  to  be  apprehended 
from  perseverance  in  the  present  system  { 
and  were  unwilling  to  resort  to  a  limita* 
tion  of  paper,  because  it  was  safer  not  to 
change  our  course':  but  they  ought  to  re- 
flect, that  though  a  small  depreciation  of 
paper  produces  ^little  or  no  evil,  and  even 
may,  tor  a  time,  operate  beneficially; 
and  though  a  great  depreciation  may  not 
bring  on  at  once  any  striking  mischief; 
yet  the  long  continuance  and  the  growth 
of  it  might  lead  to  the  most  serious  dan- 
gers.   To  the  consequences  of  excess  of 
quantity  distrust  might  add   itself:   new 
laws  might  become  necessary  to  enforce 
the  receipt  of  the  depreciated  currency ; 
and  in  order  that  thisy^might  be  effectual, 
their  severity  must  ihcrease  as  the  depre* 
ciation  extended  itself.    This   had  been 
the  course   in  other  countries*     At  the 
same  time,  there  probably  would  not  bsi 
wanting  tll-afiected  persons,  who  would 
cndeavonr  toaggcayata  the  eviU  and  woald 
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be  glad,  tp  coone^l  with  the  teanporvy 
discredit  ariaing  .from  xthe  excess  of  our 
circujatiog  paper,  tbe  discredit  of  the. 
whole  mass  of  our  stocl^s^  which  had  no* 
thing  to  do  with  it  Surely  it  Jbecaqie  the 
parliamept  to  anticipate  the  possible  oc- 
currence of  such,  a  state  p(  things,  and. 
i)ot  to  wait  the  ungert^in  course . of tevents,. 
as  if  we  had  no  power .wha^ver  to  pi:or. 
Tide  for  our  own  safety,  or  ^conitribut^  to 
the  improvement  of  our  condition. 
.  On  thesfe  gr^unfis  he  now  supported  the, 
first  set  of  tbe  Resolutions  of  the  learned 
gentle^iaQj^  which- ftfTirined  the  doctrine  pf. 
^  staqdaril,  and  which  r^cQmmended»  as. 
the  meansi  of  exp^iting  and  insuring  oi!ir 
return  to  it,,  a  cautious'  restriction  of  the 
;  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

At  half  past  one  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  question  was  adjourned  till 
to-morrow. 

BOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday,  May  7. 
RCTokr  OF  THE  Bullion  Committee 
— Adjourned  Debate.]  The  order  of 
the  day  being  read,  for  the  House  to  re- 
foWe  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  further  of  the  Report 
which,  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
was  made  ^om  the  Select  Committee 
r  appointed  to  enquire  into  thfe  cause  of  the 
high  price  of  Bullion,  and  to  t&ke  into 
consideration  the  state  of  tbe  circulating 
medium,  and  'of  the  exchanges  between 
Great  Britain  and  foreign  parts;  the  Hguse 
haying  resolved  itself  into  the  said  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Lushingfon  in  tbe  Chair, 

Mr.  Vannttart  rose  and  said : 

Mr*  Lusbington ;  Notwithstanding  the 
evident  fatigue  of  the;  House,  in  which  I 
fully  shared,  when  I  addressed  you  at  a 
late  hour,  last  nighty  it  was  not  without 
some^  reluctanee  that  1  could*  forego  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  ofexpressing 
my  astonishment  at  ihe  o^ctraordinary 
manner  in  which  this  important  discussion 
has  been  brought  forward. 

It  was,  indeed,  with  no  less  surprise 
than  regret,  that  I  first  found  that  the  BuU 
lion  Committee,  composed  of  men  so  saga- 
cious, so  well  informed,  so  conversant  in 
business,  so  respectable  in  every  point  .of 
view,  had  formed  conclusions  so  different 
from  those  which  the  evidence  before 
Ihem,  as  well  as  th^  public  and  well  known 
state  of  things,  would  have  pointed  out  to 
me.  I  was  again  surprised  to  find  that 
injr  Jearned  and  honourable  fritod»  the 
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chai^fman  pf^th^t  QopoMM*  (Mv«.8»nier), 
should^  aft^.  an  interval  of  reftKti«D|OC 
near  a  twc;|yemontb*>  4uringi  whi^  li«^ 
an  active  ^d  intelligent  ij^tuv^irV  M 
b^en   constantly  .carried  09, . re^pecUBg 
their  .H^port,  still  fiiei  kw  con&d^ce  so 
i^ndi/niqished,  as  to  propose  to  niake  it, 
withj^qt  further  inquiry,  tbe  ground  of  t 
legislative  proceeding  of  the  utmost  iia- 
pprupqe^    But  above  all,  was  1  astonish!* 
ed  l^t  night,   to   find  that  the  learDC^ 
chairman,   ^fter    recommending  to  thi 
House,  in  e  speech  of  unusual  eloqioenci 
and.  ability,  to  adopt  and  i^cord  upoa  itt 
journab,  all  the  principles  and  reaspaipgi 
o£  the.J^qllion  CommiHee^4hflul4.pr4»po6i 
to  stop  fhprt<  tl^ere,  and  to  post|H»etln 
9nly  practical  conolusi/^n  IP  which  tbo» 
principlea,  and  reaspninga  were  designed 
to  lead.    The  last  Reaolution  is  the  lob^ 
stantial  practical  recommendation  of  tk 
Bullion  Committee.    Jhe  other  Resolo- 
tions  are  only  explanatory  and  introducr    I 
tory,  and  mighty  if  they  were  well  found*    ' 
ed  in  fact  and  lawj  be  admitted^  and  place! 
on  tbe  jonrnals,  with  perfect  innocence, 
but   perfect    uselessneas,      Tbe   learned 
chairman^  however,  wishes  to  establish  his 
premises,,  but  be  hesitates  abopl  hi«  own 
conclusion.    He  a^aerta  the  existence  o( 
an  enormous  e?il,.for  wbieb  be.says,jr< 
have  a  safe  and  oertein  remedy  in  «u 
hands ;    yet  he  desire  ns  ^lo  recogniM 
the  existence  of  the  evil,«bui  to  pestponc 
4ie  remedy.  .      •*      .,    •« 

I  can  only  aee  one  method  of  aeceaat^ 
ing  for  such  conduct,  consistently  with 
the  known  talenta  and  character,  of  the 
Committee;  namely,  that  thejr  ere  not sa* 
rious  in  the  propositions  they  nave  brought 
forward;  that  (h^y  ^either,  fluspectseme 
latent  fsdlacy  in  their  qwm  doo^rinesa  or 
think  them  inapplicable  to  praoHcU  pm^* 
poses.  While  they  feel  deaivooa  oC  savipg 
the  credjt  oC  the  theery».they  sbrinkirooi 
tbe  hazard  o(  ita  applicatign;  aad^we-nov 
see  those  gentlemen  trembling  .on  .the 
brink  of  the'precipice  to  which  they  have 
led  |:he  nation,  under  the  delusive  hdpe  of 
safety,  and  afraid  either  to  advance  or  to 
recede. 

Bu4  this  suspicion,  that  the  Committee 
are  already  fearful  of  the  practical  effects 
of  their  own  doctrines,  is  strongly* indeed 
con&rn^d  by  bwo  other  circUmstancea  ol^ 
servable  in  their  late  condaeti  <  ••»... 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  learned 
gentleman  has  not  thought  proper  to  in- 
troduce his  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Bank  Beatriction  Bill^  by  a  prev^m  mo* 
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tioti  for  ft  rep«ft^'of  .ilw  Isva  whicfe  poki* 
bit  the  mehioK  and  exportation  of  oor 
csurrent  coin,  ll  it^  iode^,  very  remark- 
s^loytbat  the  Committee  have  in  the  Report 
3hown  great  caution  and  reserve  on  this 
subject.  They  kave  not,  usually,  been  so- 
diffident;  hot  on  this  point  they  rather 
hint  at,  than  express,  an  opinion.  They 
call  it  a  law  oC  **  ancient,  bat  doubtful  po- 
licy ;"  of  "  quettionable  policy ;"  but  they 
do  not  recommend  its  repeal,  nor  has  the 
learned  gentleman  proposed  it. 

Yet  it  is  undeniably  certain,  that  if  that 
law  can  be  efiectoally  enforced,  the  re* 
peal  o£  the  Bank  \Restriciion' must,  upon 
oil  the  principles  laid  down,  by  th«  Com* 
roittve,  aggravate  the  very  evil  fer  which 
they  propose  it  as  a  remedy,  for  it  is 
evidently  impossible  for  the  Bank  to  re- 
sume its  payments  an  cash>  without  the 
importation  of  a  considerable  >upply  of 
bullion  for  the  purpose  of  coioage.  This 
importation  must'depress  the' exchange  to 
at  least  as  great  an  extent  as  the  porcbaso 
of  any  other  article  to  an  equal  amount, 
and  we  should  thus>  at  a*  great  national 
lt)ss,  only  make  «ur  conditioa  so  much 
worse.  For  the  porposes'of  exchange  it 
is  perfectly  indifierent  whether  the  ctrco- 
lation  of  the  country  oonsiats  of  paper,  or 
of  coin  which  caonoi  be  exported* 

The  only  mode  in  which  a  metallic 
currency  can  have  a  favourable  effeee  on 
thei  exchange,' i»  by  its  exportation.  In 
'  that>maQnen  it  will  midoobtedly  operate 
'  to  tbersliiAQieMteiil^i  an  equal  quantity  of 
bullion.  And,  therefore,*  an  abundant 
currency  of  cotn^by  ^R-niahif^g » supply 
for  exportation,  will  produce^  an  etFect; 
But  if  the  exportation  is  pr#tvented,  no 
efiect  oan  be  produced.  To  foreigners  it 
n  indifierent  whether  our  internal  pay- 
ments are  made  in  gold,  or  by  any  other 
contrivaHoe.' 

Do  the  Committee  then  mean  that  the 
law  Will  be  iltelilctoltl,  and  that  the  r^l 
though  clandestine  exportationf  of  coin 
will  take  piaoe  ?  I  will  not  dotheCom- 
mittee«-i  w<ll  Mot  do  the  learned  gentle- 
man the  liijustice  of  suspecting  they  \ail 
mean  to  coUQtenance  a  system  which  gives 
theillegtll  a>  detrided  adiraniage  over  th<» 
'ftir  dealer,  which  habituates  a|id  'hardens 
the  trader  in  the  evasion  and  -bi^achr  df 
the  law ;  ^nay ,  which,  is  carried  on  by  di'^ 
red  fraud  and  peijury .  •  * 

To  nspesrl  tihe  law,  would,  on 'the  'con- 
trary, lay  a  fair  foundation  for  their  sys- 
tem ;  and  that  they  have  not  proposed  to 
do 9Q,  afibnb  4b>  my'  m*ad^a  ttrtfng  pre- 


sinsptioo,  that'  khey  feel  'a  kteiitdo*bi 
of  its  soAnducfS  or  of  its  tendenoy.*    :    » 

Another  circttmftance  not  less  remark*^ 
able,  is  the  •conHuct  of  those  geotlemetf 
with  respect  to  a  measure  which  lately  >re4 
ceived  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  and 
which  i»'noW)  carried  into  execution  (so 
for  as  I  can  learn),  with  tl|e  happiest 
eflects— -I  ni«an  the  Act  for  the  relief 
ol'  trade  by  an  istoe  of  exchequer-bills. 

The  learned  mover  of  the  present  quet « 
tion  was  indeed  absent  during  tlie  ^ro«t 
gresa  of  that  B^ll ;  but  most  of  ^  the  othea 
members  of  the  Committee  were  present* 
and  several  of  '^bem  took  a 'considerable 
share  in  the  discussions  upon  it. 

Yet  not  one  of  these  gentlemen  (opposed 
that  Bill,  oti  account  of  its  direct  oppori* 
tion 'to  the  principles  laid  down  in  tbeir 
report,  or  hideed  voted  against  It  en  any 
occasion.  The  gfjSat  evil  complained'  of 
in  the  report,  is  a  "supposed  excess  of  the 
paper  currency  ef  the  Bank.  Now  what 
were  the  object  and  the  effect  of  that 
measure  ?  Its  object  was  to  aflbrd  relief  to 
the  embarrassments  of  the  merchants  and 
mahufacturers,  by  an  issue  of  paper ;  and 
its  effect  may  be,  to  increase  our  paper 
currency  in  a  few  weeks,  more  than  the 
Bank  has  ever  done  in  the  course  of  seve* 
ral  years. 

Will  it  be  said  that  these  exchequer-^ 
bills  are  not  a  paper  currency,  when 
they  are  issued  for  sums  so  small  a9  twenty 
pounds,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
passe^d  in  ordinary  pBVtnentr;  and  ithen 
it  is  obvious'  that  the  whole  effect  and 
utility  of  the  measure,  depend  on  their 
being  'rlipidly  thrown  into  circulation, 
either  directly  in  the  way  of  payment; of 
indirectly  by  mbans  of  sale  or  pl^dgd  t^ 
th^Bank,  or^her  issuers  ot*  circiilaXing 
paper?'  Or  will  it  be  said  that  the  Com« 
toittee  were  takea  by  surprise,  and  not 
^are  of  Ihe  ijature  and  tendency  of  the 
measure,  when  it  appears  from  their  re^ 
frort,'ifiaC  th^y 'had  the  subject  distinctly 
under  consideration,  witH  reference  to  the 
former  Act  of  1793,  and  have  reported  a- 
cletir,  and  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  accurate 
opinion  upon  it  ? 

'  What  says  the  Bullion  Report  iteelf  I 
Adverting  td  the  circumstances  of  1799^  it 
contains  the  following  passage :— •*  In  tha 
year  1793,  a  distress  was  occaaiphed  by  a 
failure  of  confidence  in  the  country  oifcu4 
lation,  and  a  consequent  pressure -ttpoil 
that  of  London.  The  Bank  of  England 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  enlarge  theif 
iames  to  meet  this  .increased,  demand  J 
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and  their  notes  previously  issued,  circu- 
lating less  freely  ia  consequence  of  the 
mlarni  that  prevailed,  proved  insufficient 
for  the  necessary  payments.  In  this  crisis. 
Parliament  applied  a  remedy  very  similar 
io  its  eJSect  to  an  eolargement  of  the'  ad- 
vances and  issues  of  the  Bank.  A  loan  of 
Exchequer-bills  was  authorised  to  be  made 
toasmany  mercantile  persons,  giving  good 
security,  as  should  apply  for  them ;  and 
the  confidence  which  this  measure  diffused, 
'as  well  as  the  increased  means  which  it^ 
afibrded,  of  obtaining  Bank-notes  ihroueh 
the  sale  of  the  Exchequer-bills,  speedily 
relieved  the  distress  b^^pf  London  and 
the  country.  Without^ffring  an  opinion 
on  the  expediency  of  the  particular  mode 
in  which  this  operation  was  efiected,  your 
Commiuee  think  it  an  important  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle,  that  an  enlarged 
accommodatioa  is  the«true  remedy  for 
that  occasional  failure  of  confidence  in  the 
country  districts,  to  which  our  system 
of  paper  credit  is  unavoidably  exposed.'' 

How  then  could  those  gentlemen,  feel- 
ing and  expressing  as  they  did,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  the  obvious  objections 
which  presented  themselves,  against  the 
)ate  creation  of  Exchequer-bills,  and 
knowing  likewise  that  it  was  utterly  sub- 
versive of  the  doctrines  of  their  report,  yet 
concur  in  voting  for  the  Bill,  but  that  they 
entertained  so  much  doubt  of  the  expe- 
diency of  carrying  their  own  theories  into 
practice,  as  to  give  way  to  a  measure, 
which  ihe  public  opinion  seemed  to  call 
for,  as  required  by  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  our  present  situation  ? 

I  applaud  this  instance  of  their  caution 
and  moderation,  and  it  leads  me  to  hope 
that  though  they  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary, for  whatever  reasons,  to  propose  the 
present  most  extraordinary  proceeding, 
they  will  not  feel  any  disappointment 
if  they  find  the  sense  of  the  majority 
against  them. 

My  learned  friend  has  accused  me  of 
having  drawn  the  Propositions,  which  it 
is  my  intention  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  in  case  they  shall  con- 
cur with  me  in  rejecting  his  proposed  Re- 
solutions, in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  no 
clear  view  of  the  principles  for  which  I 
mean  to  contend,  in  the  first  place  it  is 
not  my  object  to  pledge  ParJiament  to  the 
recognition  of  abstract  principles,  but  to 
record  facu.  I  believe  the  British  Par- 
liament to  be  the  most  intelligent  and  en- 
lightened body  of  men  in  the  world,  and 
it  ii  ao  happily  composed,  that  no  sulij^ct 


either  of  science  or,  of  practice  can  be 
introduced,  which  will  not  meet  with  many 
adequate  judges.  But  I  by  no  meaos 
think  that  it  is  in  any  large  assembly,  even 
so.  composefl,  that  abstk-act  principles  are 
best/liscusH^d  and  decided* 

in  th^  i^ext  place,  it  is  not  so  much  to 
the  principles  of  my  learned  friend's  Re- 
solution, that  I  object,  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  them  ;  I  perfectly  agree  in  princi* 
pies  which  he  has  applied  to  facta,  to 
which,  in  my  opinion,  they  can  have  ao 
reference,  or  which  I, think  wholly  un- 
founded ; .  and  this  will  be  evident  to  any 
gentleman  who  will  compare  his  Resolu« 
tions  with  minie. 

I  agree  with  him,  for  instance,  when  he 
says,  that  he  is  desirous  of  reverting  to  the 
state  in  which  our  currency  was,  previously 
to  myi ;  and  though  I  do  not  allow,  that 
my  sixteenth  proposition  goes  the  length 
of  admitting,  that  cash  payments  are  the 
only  security  against  excess  of  circula- 
tion, I  agree  that  it  strongly  expresses  an 
opinion,  which  I  strongly  feel,  that  a  cir« 
culatioQ  of  cash,  and  of  paper  convertible 
at  pleasure  into  cash,  is  the  most  secure 
and  advantageous  to  the  public  interests* 
Bet  we  differ  about  the  means  of  returning 
to  this  state.  He  is  for  attempting  it  po- 
sitively and  absolutely,  without  regard  to 
consequences,  or  even  to  practicability :  I 
am  for  wailing  till  a  violent  and  unnatural 
state  of  things  shall  have  ceased,  during 
the  continuance  of  which,  our  object  can- 
not be  obtained,  and  the  attempt  would 
only  aggravate  the  evil. 

Another  point  on  which  we  agree,  is, 
that  it  is  most  important  to  preserve  the 
assistance  derived  from  the  Bank.  But 
how  does  he  propose  to  preserve  it  ?  By 
reducing  the  Bank  to  a  situation  of  dis- 
tress and  ruin,  by  cramping  its  operations, 
and  making  it  a  burden,  instead  of  a  sup- 
port, to  the  public. 

I  will  not  now  dwell  on  a  point  to 
which  I  must  hereafter  revert,  but  proceed 
to  one  on  which  the  learned  gentleman 
has  reasoned  largely,  and  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  which  has  been  most  strongly 
relied  upon  by  those,  who,  in  this  long 
controversy,  have  reasoned  on  the  same 
side  of  the  question,  and  to  which  no  fewer 
than  the  first  seven  of  the  proposed  Reso^ 
lutioiis  seem  exclusively  directed.  I  refer 
to  the  standard  of  value.  We  are  told 
that  our  standard  is  changed  or  lost,  and 
triumphantly  asked,  where  we  shall  now 
find  it  ?  One  should  suppose  the  standard 
was  something  visible  and  .Kaagible»wUch 
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hid  been  accidentftUy  mislaid,  and  that 
we  oogbt  to  offer  a  reward  for  bringing 
it  back  again.  Bat  I  affinn,  that  a  stand- 
ard in  the  sense  used  by  these  gentlemen, 
namely,  a  fixed  and.  invariable  weight  of 
tbe  precious  metals,  as  a  measure  of  value, 
never  existed  in  this  country.  In  Order 
to  aflbrd  some  ground  for  the  argument,  the 
learned  gentleman  is  obliged,  in  his  very 
first  proposition,  to  affirm,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  fact,  that  the  "  weight  at 
which  any  such  money  is  authorized  to  pass 
current  is  fixed/'  Now  I  would  ask  at  what 
fixed  weight  silver  money  is  authorized  to 
pass  current?  For  any  sum  not  exceeding 
25/..  it  is  a  legal  tender  at  whatever 
weight;  and  certainly  of  payments  made 
in  actual  cash,  at  least  999  in  1,000,  are 
for  sums  under  that  value,  and  were  so  be- 
fou  ^e  Bank  restriction ;  and  can  that 
beimied  to  be  a  true  standard  of  value, 
which  is  the  actual  measure  of  payment  in 
a  vast  majority  of  transactions  ? 

The  degree  in  which  our  silver  coin  is 
reduced  in  weight  is  familiar  to  every  one; 
snd  a  paper  lately  laid  before  the  Hoqse 
shows  the  great  inequality  of  that  reduc- 
tion in  different  corns.  But  they  all  con- 
tinue to  be  equally  a  legal  tender.  A  note 
for  5L  may  be  paid,  either  in  silver  new 
from  the  mint,  and  weighing,  according  to 
the  average  weight  stated  in  that  paper, 

lb.  oz.  dwt.  gr. 

1     7    7    2j  or  in 

SO  crownt,  wdghingr  1     6  H    7 ;  or  in 

40  hair.«rowii%  weigbiog     1     5     6    8;  or  in 

100  yhilliof  P,  wcigbmg     '      1     2  13    9;  or  in 

200  sixpences,  weighing         113    3. 

The  sum  of  25/.  may  be  legally  dis- 
charged in  sixpences,  weighing  51  bs.  5oz. 
]5dwt. ;  but  to  pay  25i.  Os,  6d.  would  re- 
qaire  no  leas  than  Slbs.jOoz.  15dwt.  of  tbe 
same  coin. 

Now  I  would  ask  my  learned  friend, 
which  of  those  different  weights  of  silver, 
aJ)  of  which  would  be  equally  a  legal  ten- 
der, is  the  true  standard  ? 

But  in  1797,  when  my  learned  friend 
admits  the  true  standard  to  have  existed, 
tbe  case  was  still  stronger.  The  act  of 
1774,  by  which  the  legal  tende^of  silver 
money  waa  limited  to  25/.,  a  limitation 
then  first  introduced,  had  expired  in  1783, 
md  waa  not  rc^vived  till  1798.  There- 
fore, at  the  very  time  when  our  standard 
is  supposed  to  have  been  most  perfect, 
nlver  money,  of  whatever  weight,  might 
be  tendered  to  anyVamoqnt.  The  whole 
interest  of  the  national  debt  might  have 
beea  paid  in  crooked  aixpences^  if  tlie  di* 


rectors  of  the  Bank  had  ftiooght  6t.  h  is 
said,  that,,  in  1745,  they  actually  bad  re- 
course to  such  an  expedient  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpose,  and  it  was  perfectly  legal 
for  them  to  do  so. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that,  'so  far  as 
relates  to  silver  money,  the  first  of  my 
learned  friend's  propositions  is  wholly  ua« 
founded;  and  that  with  it  the  six  next,  and 
indeed  all  the  remainder,  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  And  as  the  silver  coin  was,  till 
within  modern  times,  the  only  legal  ten- 
der  in  payments  (Mr.-  Locke  even  con« 
tending  that  no^^er  substance  was  fit  to 
be  made  the  8ta|HM  of  value) ;  and  an  it 
is  still  as  much  s^Rndard  in  law,  and  more 
so  in  practice,  than  the  gold  coin,  I  might 
be  contented  to  rest  my  argument  here  ; 
but  I  shall  say  something  respecting  the 
gold  coin. 

Iti  the  first  place,  no  limitation  of  the 
current  weight  of  gold  coin  existed  down 
to  the  year  1774;  and,  therefore,  all  my, 
reasoning  with  respect  to  the  silver  coin 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  gold  coin 
down  to  that  time ;  and  this  ancient,  es- 
tablished, invariable  standard  so  much 
talked  of,  had  no  existence  till  within  the 
period  of  his  presetat  Majesty's  reign. 
But  what  was  then  made  the  standard  ? 
Was  it  5dwts.  Ooz.  9{gr.,  (the  mint  weight 
of  a  new  guinea),  for  U.  Is.,  or  5dwt.  Ooz. 
8gr.,  the  current  weight?  The  difference 
is  not  great ;  -  but  it  destroys  the  principle 
of  a  fixed  standard  as  much  as  if  it  were,  if 
fixed  standard  must  be  tomething  ac- 
curately defined,  certain,  and  invariable ; 
and  such  a  standard  the  metallic  currency 
of  this  country  has  never  been. 

I  am  not  enquiring  whether  on  general 
principles  of  policy  we  ought  not  to  aeek 
to  establish  such  a  standard,  but  I  am  con- 
tending that  the  learned  chairman's  Reso- 
lutions are  false  in  fact,  and  his  complainta 
groundless  j  foxyif^inuot  have  lost  what 
we  never  poss^li^a. 

The  discussion  is  not  only  important  in 
itself,  as  overturning  the  basis  of  the 
learned  chairman's  proposed  Resolutions, 
but  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  lead- 
ing doctrine  of  the  Bullion  Report,  that  of 
the  depreciation  of  bank-notes.  He  saysr 
that  my  propositions  are  an  evasion  of  the 
question,  and  that  I  ought  distinctly  either 
to  admit  or  deny  the  fact,  that  Bank<iotea 
have  lost  their  standard  value.  Now,  I  do 
ikjoi  conceive  myself  bound  either  to  admit 
or  to  deny,  that  bank-notes  have  lost  m 
value  which  they  never  possessed,  and 
which  the  legal  coin  of  the  eountry  nerer 
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po»Be89cd,  oanety,  a  v^lue  eaiimiited  by  » 
fixed  W€igh^  of  gold  or  silver  bullion. 
"ITbey  never  had  any  other  than  a  current 
^ne  foond^d  on  the  public  conBdence 
in  the  Bank/ and  this  valqe  I  6rmly  be* 
Ueye,  sind  Juive  distinctly  stateil  in  my 
^i^d  pjoppiition,  that  they  possess  as  much 
as  ever. 

Even  in  current  coins,  as  I  have  shown, 
in  the  inataoce  of  the  silver  coins,  the  cur- 
rent valo^  is  by  no  means  regulated  by 
the  intrinsic  or  metallic 'Value,  and  this  ap- 
plies aa  niuch  to  the  purchase  of  bullion 
as  to  any  other  trap^acjjpns.  And  I  con- 
lend  thatr,  for  all  le^BAnd  authorised 
transactions  within  to^kingdom,  even 
iuch  purchases  of  bullion,  Bank»notes 
are  considered  and  accepted  as  equivalent 
to  legal  coin.  My  learned  friend,  indeed, 
denies  them  to  be  equivaleht  to  coin  in 
public  eetimation.  Now,  I  should  like  to 
^now  in  hoMf  many  cases  he  has  himself 
found  tliem  not  equally  available  for  alj 
the  purposes  to  which  coin  would  have , 
been  applied  ? 

But  before  I  proceed  in  this  discussion, 
I  should  be  glaa  to  put  a  question  to  an 
bon.  gent,  opposite  (Mr.  Huskissoh),  a 
leading  member  of  the  Bullion  Commit- 
tee, who  has  written  with  great  ability  on 
this  BMbject^  and  which,  though  a  little 
irregular,  he  will,  perhaps  have  th^  gopd- 
iiess  to  answer,  as  it  may  save  n)uch  time, 
▼iz.  in  what  sense  the  term  .depreciation, 
^»  used  by  the  Committee,  is  to  be  under- 
stood ?  For  it  appears  to  me,  that,  in  this 
controversy,  the  word  depreciation  is  used 
by  those  who  assert  i(s  existence,  in  dif- 
ferent and  ^ven  incompatible  senses. 

They  sometimes  appear  to  mean  that 
9ank-.notes  have  lost  a  part  of  their  cur- 
rent value  as  compared  with  the  legal  coin 
<  which  they  represent ;  and  this  is  the 
obvious  and  popular  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  the  only  one  which  is  intelligible 
to  the  greater  part  of  mankind*  But 
iK>iBetimes  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  that 
Bank-notes,  although  passing  current  at 
an  equal  rate  with  the  legal  coin,  have 
lost  a  part  of  their  value  as  compared  with 
all  article^  of  pi^rchase.  1  hope  the  hon. 
gent,  will  answer,  that  the  word  is  to  be 
under6U>od  in  the  latter  sense,  because  he 
^bas  told  the  public,  **  that  the  value  of  the 
gold  contained  in  a  guinea,  in  its  state 
of  coin,  2^nd  when  used  as  currency,  is 
only  one  twentieth  more  than  that  of  a 
pound  note*  ;'*  an^  if  so,  I  shall  not  only 
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think  it:  less  neciuiary  to  enter  into  a 
length  of  d^cussion,  bMt»  which  is  of  much 
more  cii»n^quenc^,.I;  shall  consider  it  as  a 
very  important  poiq^  decided  in  flavour  of 
the  public  credit  of  the  ^coyntry.  . 

If  the  boa  gent,  cannot  be  induced  at 
present  to  give  an  answer  to  my  qgestioQ, 
I  must  trouble  the  Committee  by  arguing 
the  case  both  ways.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be 
expected  that  I  should  bring  direct  proof 
of  the  negative.  It  is  for 'the  Committee 
to  prove  the  depreciation  of  our  currency, 
in  whichever  way  they  choose  it  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  and  if  t^ey  n^ean  it  in  the  first 
and  obviqus  sense,  naipely,  that  Bank 
notes  ^are.  become  of  less  valus  than' legal 
money  in  ordinary  transactions^  it  seems 
pai;ticolarly  re^onable  to  hold  tjicm  to 
strict  proof  of  the  fact,  because  it  is  not 
only  most  iipportant  and  alarming,  but 
because,  in  the  first  instance,  it  strikes  me 
as  contrary  to  every  day's  experience, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  which,  from  its 
nature,  cannot  be  doubtful  or  concealed.  | 
When  we  are  told  that  a  Bank-note  of  | 
one  pound  is  only  worth  17s.,  it  seems  ob-  \ 
vious  to  answer,  that  no  n^an  has  ever  hesi- 
tated to  give  us  20s.  Ibr  it,  either  in  money 
or  in  goods.  Yet  the^only  proofs  of  this 
important  fact  attempted  by  the  Conotnit- 
tee,  rest  oi\  intricate  and  abstruse  reaaon- 
ing,  and  are  entirely  drawn  from  circum- 
stances attending  the  exchange. 

They  produce,  a  calculation  to  show, 
that  the  fall  of  the  exchange  has  consider- 
ably exceeded. the  expense  and  risk  of 
sending  gold  bullion  to  Hamburgh ;  and 
they  also  show,  by  a  calculation  of  the 
pritea  of  bullion  here  and  abroad,  that 
there  is  a  similar  difference  betweeq  the 
actual  rate  of  exchange,  and  the  compa- 
rative price3  at  w^iich  gold  bullion  could 
be  sold  in  the  one  country,  and  bought  in 
the  other  ;  and  this  coincidenee  they 
slate  as  a  demonstration  of  the  deprecia* 
tion  of  our  currency. 

It  seems  unnecessary,  for  our  present' 
purpose,  to  detain  the  House  with  any 
criticisms  on  the  calculations  themselves, 
or  even  to  enter  into  the  abstract  reason- 
ing on  which  the  supposed  demonstration 
if  ibunded;  for  one  thing  is  indisputably 
clear,  viz.  that  Bank-notes  could  not  be 
depreciated  while  they  were  convertible 
at  any  lime  into  their  nominal  amount  in 
cash;  and  therefore  that  whatever  cir* 
cumatances  attended  the  course  of  ex- 
change, while .  they  were  so  convertible, 
they  could  not  be  occasioned  by  the  de- 
preciation of  Bank-notes*    And  it  evi« 
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dently  follows,  that  if  the  same  dream* 
stances  which  occur  at  presetit  can  be 
■hown  to  hate  taken  place  while  the  bank 
cortinoed  to  pay  in  cash,  their  existence 
is  now  so  far  from  a  deroonstratiofr,  that  it 
does  not  eyen  afibrd  any  presumption;  of 
such  a  depreciation.  Among  many  In- 
stances, I  shall  only  cite  two  or  three,  and 
leaVtf  it  to  the  coot  consideration  of  the 
Bollion  Committee  to  reconcile  them  to 
their  theories  as  they  cAn.  And  I  am  the 
less  inclined  to  take  op  the  time  -  bf  the 
House  with  any  detail  nn  tbis  subject,  as 
my  right  hpn  friend  the  Tfeasur^r  of  the* 
Navy  has  entered  into  it  so  fully,  and  as  it 
seems  .unnecessary  to  multiply  examples 
of  a  circumstance  which  occurs  so  fre- 
quently, as  that  ofa  rate  of  exchange,  inuch 
exceeding  the  expence  and  risk*  of  the 
transportation  of  gold  from  one  country  to. 
another. 

In  January  1760,  for  instance,  the  ex- 
change between  London  and  Hamb6rgh 
was  near  eight  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Lon- 
don. The  expence  and  risk  of  import- 
ing gold  from  Hamburgh  to  England, 
could  not  at  that  time  have  much  exceed- 
ed three  per  cent.  ;  so  that,  according  to 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Commit- 
tee, this  tact  amounted  hot  to  a  presump- 
tion— not  to  a  ground  of  inference  only 
•^but  to  a  denionst  ration,  that  the  cur- 
rency of  Hamburgh  was  depreciated. 
Yet  it  is  well  known,  that  no  paper  cur- 
rency was  then,  or  has  ever  been  issued 

by  the  Bank  of  Hamburgh  ;  and  it  is  as 

little  possible  that  the  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced by  any  debasement  of  the  metallic 

currency  of  Hamburgh,  because  all  bills 

of  exchange   are    paid    there    in    Bank 

money,  which  represents  a  deposit  of  fine 

silver  by  weight. 

The  very  same  year,  however,  the  ex- 
change varied  so  much,  that  in  November 

it  was  9ix  per  Cent,  against  England.    This 

therefore  was,  according  to  the  arguments 

of  the  Committee,  a  demonstration  of  a 

depreciated   currency  in   England.     Yet 

there  Was  at  that  time  and  long  aft/*rwards, 

no  paper  currency  in  England,  but  what 

was  immediately  convertible  into  cash  at 

the  wilt  of  the  holder. 
One  later  instance,  however,  deserves 

particular  notice,  from  the  peculiarity  of 

the  time  when  it  happened,  which  was 

that  of  the  restriction  or  cash  payments  at 

the  Bank,    This,   as  most    of   us    must 

remember,  at  first  produced  a*great  alarm, 

and  was  considered  as  a  formidable  crisis        *  Sed  Mr. 

of  public    and   private  credit.    Among    land. 
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othet*  eflTects,  a  great  fall  of  the  exchange 
was  confidently,  end,  1  will  allow,  not 
unreasonably  expected  from  it.  Yet,  after 
the  first  intelligence,  the  exchange  con- 
tinued gradually  to  rise ;  and  within  a 
few  months  in  November  1*797,  became 
more  •favourable  than  it  has  ever  bi^en 
known ;  being  above  thirteen  per  cent, 
in  favour  of  England  ;  and  this  at  a  time 
When  the  expense  and  risk  of  sending  gold 
from  Hamburgh  to  England  amounted  to 
about  three  and  a  half-per  cent,  only,  and 
when  the  circulation  of  England  was  p'rin* 
cipally  carried  on  in  a  paper  currency, 
which  might  have  been  supposed  to  hav« 
suffered  sotne  diminution  of  its  credit,  by 
the  novel^  and  extraordinary  circumstance 
of  its  being  no  longer  convertible  at  plea* 
sure  into  cash,  and  when  thete  was  at 
tiamburgh  no  paper  currency  whatever. 

So  far  as  the  supposed*  dehaohstratioil 
rests  upon  calculations  respectinj^  the 
price  or  gold  bullion,  I  will  venture  to  aay, 
that  iu  variations  have  been  too  irregular 
to  afford  any  certain  ground  of  reasoning 
whatever. 

In  England,  for  instahce,  it  has  usually 
happened,ihat  when  the  exchange  became 
unfav<k]rable,  tkffe  price  of  gold  rose  ;  and 
when  the  exchange  has  been  favourable, 
that  it  has  fallen  (though  by  no  means  In 
any  certain  and  assignable  proportion)  ; 
and.  this  is  intelligible,  and  consistent  with 
theory.  \ 

But  in  Hambargh  the  very  reverse  haa 
been  the  case  :-<*the  price  of  gold  conti- 
nued to  rise  from  January  to  fiieptember 
1 809,  though  the  exchange  was  growing 
more  favourable  the  whole  time ;  it  thea 
fell  without  any  material  variation  of  the 
exchange,  and  continued  at  the  lower  rate 
when  the  exchange  became  less  favotir- 
able. 

]but  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  price 
of  gold  at  all  the  places  respecting  which 
the  Committee  seem  to  have  made  atiy 
inquiry,  at  Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  and 
Paris,  has  considerably  exceeded  the  par 
price.  At  Amsterdam,  it  has  been  no  less 
than  seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent,  above 
par,  which  exceeded  the  highest  price  in 
London*.  Now,  if  the  high  price  in  Lon- 
don be  a  proof  of  the  depreciation  of  our 
paper  currency,  the  high  price  at  all  those 
placesmust  be  equally  a  proof  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  their  paper.  But  at  no  one  of 
those  places  does  any  paper  currency  exist. 


Butherfurd's  Hints  firom  Hoi- 
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•zcepting  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
which  are  inconsiderable  in  their  an[iount, 
and  payable  in  cash. 

Instances  are  also  oientioned  in  the 
report  itself,  in  which  gold  has  been  sold 
in  England,  previoasly  to  the  restriction 
of  the  Bank  payments,  at  eight,  ten,  and 
even  twelve  per  cent.  abo?e  the  mint 
price.  In  .these  cases,  as  well  as  in  the 
foreign  cases  I  ha?e  mentioned,  and  in 
many  others  which  might  be  referred  to, 
the  effect  could  not  arise  from  the  depre- 
ciation of  paper  currency.  It  most  have 
had  some  otner  cause ;  atid  why  should 
not  tha  same  effect  be  now  ascribed  to  the 
same  cause,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
which  produced  it  in  these  different 
instances? 

The.  Committee  are  unwilling  to  admit 
tlie  fact  of  a  general  scarcity  of  gold.  I 
can  only  say,  that  the  rise  of  f^rices  in 
countries  in  which  the  exchange  is  favour*' 
able,  as  well  as  where  it  is  unfavourable, 
teems  to  aflord  a  presumption  either  of 
scarcity,  or  of  a  generally  increasing 
demand.  But  I  do  not  affirm  the  fact,  I 
am  not  assigning  a  cause  for  the  high  price 
p(  gold.  It  is  for  the  Committee  to  prove, 
that  it  can  have  no  other  cause  than  that 
which  they  assign,  and  in  this  proof  they 
Kave  completely  failed. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  burthen 
/of  proof  ought  to  rest  on  those  who  assert 
the  depreciation  of  Bank-notes.  We  who 
denv  It,  need  only  appeal  to  common 
observation  and  opinion.  And  it'isdiffi* 
.cult  to  have  stronger  evidence  of  the 
j^eneral  opinion,  than  the  Appendix  to  the 
Keport  contains.  One  gentleman  only,  of 
«vbom  (as  be  is  not  named)  we  know 
Clothing  more,  than  that  he  resides  abroad, 
therefore  has  not  had  the  means  of  forming 
his  judgment  on  the  spot,  states  an  opinion, 
that«  '*as  he  valued  fcvery  thing  by 
bullion  (a  mode  of  valuation  wholly  diflfe« 
rent  from  that  which  we  are  now  discuss- 
tnp),  he  conceived  the  paper  currency  of 
.this  country  to  be  df  preciated  to  the  foti 
extent  of  ween  to  twenty  per  cent;" 
bnt  that "  be  never  heard  the  solidity  of 
the  Bank  of  England  doubted  either,  at 
home  or  abroad  f'  while  every  one  of  the 
other  witnesses  (some  of  the  most  con- 
aiderable  bankers  and  merchanu  in  Eng- 
land) states  oiost  positively,  that  Bank* 
notes  are  not  depreciated.  I  do  not  refer 
to  these  testimonies  as  decisive  of  the  fact, 
bot  as  proof  of  a  concnrrence  of  optnioo 
persons  extensively  engaged  in 
IS.    Bm  I  think  we  have  sosoetbing 


like  direct  proof  to  otter,  in  contradtctUm 
of  the  fact  of  depreciation,  and  that  of  a 
very  simple  and  very  decisive  nature. 

tt  is  well  known,  that,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  Bank-notes  are  not  a  legal  tender. 
A  person  offering  them  in  payment,  is 
indeed  protected  from  arreat  apbn  mesne 
process ;  but  the  creditor  may  refuse  to 
accept  them,  and  proceed  to  judgment  and 
execution,  either  against  bia  person  or 
effects,  until  payment  is  obtained  in  lawful 
money.  Now  in  nearly  fourteen  yeaif 
that  this  law  has  subsisted,.  I  know  of  no 
instance  of  such  a  proceeding.  It  may  be 
said,  that  in  small  payments  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  of  a  law-suit  would 
have  exceeded  the  advantage.  But  this 
cannot  be  said  of  large  sums— -large  mort*- 
gages,  for  instance. 

A  hint  seems  to  be  given  me  by  a 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Morris),  that  jome 
such  instances  will  be- produced.  Thev 
have  certainly  escaped  my  inquiries,  and, 
i  think,  must  be  few  and  obscure.  But  I 
should  not  allow  any  such  instance  te 
prove  the  depreciation  of  Bank-notes« 
without  fully  considering  its  circumstances. 
It  may  have  taken  place  in  transactions 
notoriously  illegal,  or  connected  with  the 
clandestine  exportation  of  coin  ;  it  may 
have  been  the  result  of  malice  and  vexa- 
tion ;  or  it  may  have  originated  in  mera 
caprice,  perhaps  in  a  wager  or  some  such 
motive. 

Such  a  proceeding  might  indeed  -be  con* 
sidered  as  severe  and  oppressive.  .But  is 
there  no  such  thing  as  a  rigorous  creditor 
to  be  found  ?  Are  men  universally,  and 
without  exception,  so  scrupulous  in  enforc-* 
ing  iheir  legal  rights  to  the  utmost  ?  But 
I  will  suppose  they  have  been  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  censtfre  and  of  loss  of  repu- 
tation; and  I  desire  no  better  argument ; 
for  in  a  matter,  which,  after  all,  is  com* 
pletely  a  question  of  opinion,  to  show  that 
the  general  opinion  and  feeling  of  man- 
kind is  with  us,  is  to  gain  the  cause. 
Bank-notes,  then,  are  established  as 
equivalent  to  cash,  not  by  law,  but  by  the 
general  'concurrence  and  agreement  of 
the  nation;  while  in  other  countries,  the 
law  has  frequently  attempted  to  fix  <^ 
value  upon  paper  currency,  which  opinion 
^d  practice  refused  to  it. 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  even  asserted,  that 
any  difierence  is  made  between  cash  and 
Bank-notes,  in  any  bargain  or  transac- 
tion whatever.  I  know  of  no  illegality  in 
such  a  bargain.  A  tradesman  may  law- 
fully say*  <«  The  price  of  such  an  articte 
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if  six  pmindf,  bat  I  will  take  five  guineas 
in  gold;  the  price  of  soch  another  is  one 
pound,  but  I  will  take  seventeen  shillings 
in  silver;"  yet  no  instance  of  such  a  prac- 
tice has  been  produced. 

A  few  instances  of  this  sort  of  dealing, 
would  indeed  be  of  no  great  importance. 
A  small  premium  has  long  been  given  by 
bankers  and  others  to  collect  silver  coin, 
for  their  small  payments,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent degraded  state  of  silver  money;  yet 
it  was  never  considered  as  a  proof  of  the 
depreciation  of  guineas ;  and  similar  mo- 
tives of  convenience  might  lead  persons 
to  collect  cash  for  a  particular  purpose, 
without  any  idea  of  its  being  generally  of 
anperior  Talue  to  Bank-notes. 

But  if  no  such  practice  has  in  fact 
been  introduced,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a 
stronger  practical  proof  that  Bank-notes 
mre  not  in  a  state  of  depreciation. 

On  this  subject  we  Gnd  i  curious  in- 
consistency in  the  reasonings  of  those  who 
naint&in  the  depreciation  of  our  currency. 
We  are  told  at  one  time,  that  Bank«notes 
bave  really  lost  their  value  in  the  public 
opinion,  and  that  if  they  still  pass  current 
at  their  nominal  value  (which  no  one  has 
been  bold  enough  to  deny,  though  it  is  a 
lact  destructive  pf  their  arguments,)  it  is 
only  owing  to  the  force  of  law,  and  the 
fear  of  .prosecutions.  Yet  we  are  told  by 
the  same  persons,  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  support,  by  the  force  of  law,  a 
paper  currency  which  has  lost  its  value  in 
the  public  opinion,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  enforce  its  currency,  would  be  more 
likely  to  hasten  than  to  retard  its  deprecia- 
tion. 

In  this  latter  opinion  I  am  much  in- 
clined to  coincide.  Such  at  least  has 
been  the  result  of  experience  in  those 
countries,  the  paper  currencies  of  which 
have  by  the  Bullion  Committee  been  so 
•trangefy  compared  with  that  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

These  are  the  American  paper  money, 
the  French  assignats,  and  the  Austrian 
l^vernment  paper.  Abundance  of  other 
instances,  just  equally  applicable,  might 
be  adduced,  for  they  want  almost  every 
circumstance  of  similarity.  *  The  profu- 
sion with  which,  in  those  cases,  the  cur- 
rency was  multiplied,  would  alon^  take 
away  any  ground  of  fair  comparison. 
The  American  paper  began  with  an  issue 
of  3^000,000  dollars  in  July  1775  ;  in  one 
year  they  were  increased  to  20,000,000 ; 
^et  they  still  circulated  without  any  con- 
•iderabUr  depreciation.      In  December 
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1777,  they  were  multiplted  to  70,000,000; 
and  were  then  fallen  to  half  their  nominal 
value.  Yet.the  issue  still  went  on,  and  in 
October  1779  there  were  200,o6o,0()0 ; 
passing  at  ninety  per  cent,  loss;  and  in 
the  next  year  the  issue  ceased,  as  they 
were  no  longer  accepted  at  any  value 
whatever. 

The  progress  of  the  assignats  was  si* 
milar.  In  April  1790,  the  first  issue  took 
place  to  the  amount  of  400  millions  of 
French  money.  In  September  1791, 
they  had  been  mnltipiied  to  near  1,500 
millions  ;  and  in  fifteen  months  more  to 
2,300  millions ;  and  the  issue  continued 
with  increasing  rapidity^  till  they  were 
totally  discredited. 

Of  the  amount  of  the  Austrian  paper 
money  I  cannot  speak  with  any  precision ; 
but  from  some  late  proceedings  of  the  go- 
vernment it  may  be  inferred  to  be  not  in- 
ferior to  any  of  the  sums  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Now  if  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land  had  been  multiplied  in  the  same 
manner,  I  cannot  dount  they  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate ;  but  when  I  see 
that  they  have  in  fourteen  years  increased 
only  about  twelve  millions  (of  which  only 
three  millions  and  a  half  are  in  notes  ex- 
ceeding 2/.  value,)  ai^d  can  distinctly  tract 
the  causes  of  every  step  of  that  increase,  I 
cannot  forbear  asking  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Committee,  whether  it  was  just,  or 
wise,  or  beneficial,  to  make  such  an  invi- 
dious comparison  ? 

The  amount,  though  a  striking,  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  the  only  circumstance 
of  distinction.  The  paper  money  alluded 
to,  was  in  every  instance  a  new  paper 
issued  by  a  government  already  involved 
in  debt  and  discredit,  and  struggling  for 
an  immediate  resource— the  notes  of  the 
Bank  have  for  a  century  been  established 
in  full  credit  as  issued  by  a  corporation  of 
the  highest  reputation  for  wealth  and 
punctuality,  and  known  not  to  be  debtor, 
but  creditor,  to  an  immense  amount, 
both  to  government  and  to  individuals. 

The  paper  of  those  countries  was  issued 
not  with  any  view  to  profit,  but  to  supply 
the  exigencies  of  war,  and  measured  in 
its  amouht>  not  by  any  views  of  commer* 
cial  advantage  or  public  convenience^ 
but  by  theliererai ties  of  bankrupt  govern- 
ments. The  Bank  never  issues  its  paper 
but  for  value  received,  and  for  a  certain 
profit,  and  regulates  the  amount  of  it  by 
the  demands  of  public  accommodation.— 
Their  paper  was  forced  npon  the  people 
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\}y  the^uthoriiy  of'goyerQiQent,  though 
notoriously  paasiug  at  a  dbcount  in  trans- 
actions of  all  kinds— the  notes  of  the 
Bank,  are  ho  legal  tender*  but  pass  freely, 
and  have  .not  been  discredited  in  any  in- 
ftaoce. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  upon 
this  comparison/but  I  must  shortly  touch 
upon  a  case  which  arose. ne^r  home. 
.  I  have  been  alluded  to  as  ^  member  of 
a  Committee,  which,  in  the  year  18Q4, 
examined  the  state  of  the  exchange  with 
Ireland,  and  which  was  of  opinion  that 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  were  in 
some  degree  depreciated  at  that  time.  I 
certainly  was  a  member  of  that  Committee, 
and  concurred  in  their  opinion ;  but  the 
circumstances  proved  before  us  were  too 
different  ('torn  the  present  to  afibrd  any 
fair  ground  of  argument  fropi  analogy  in 
this  discussion. 

It  appeared  not  only  that  the  current 
coin  was  publicly  sold  at  a  premium^  but 
that  an  established  diiierenpe  of  price  ex- 
isted betyi'een  payments  in  coin  and  in 
Irish  paper,  while  the  paper  of  the  Bank 
of  England  produced  the  same  premium 
as  guineas.  But  if,  from  those  circum- 
stances, I  infer  that  the  Irish,  paper  was 
depreciated,  I  think  it  xloublful  whether 
that  depreciation  was  owing  to  any  excess 
of  issue,  although  it  appeared  that  the 
paper,  both  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  of 
private  banks,  bad  been  rapidly  increased, 
and  that  an  immense  number  of  notes  for 
Tery  small  sums,  called  silver  notes,  had 
been  introduced  into  circulation.  I  ra- 
ther belfeve  that,  from  the  apprehensions 
naturally  remaining,  in  consequence  of 
the  rebellion  in  1798,  and  from  some  re- 
cent circumstances  of  alarm,  a  degree  of 
suspicion  and  discredit  atladhed  itself  to 
all  paper  issued  in  Ireland,  and  bad  ex- 
tended itself  from  the  notes  of  the  private 
banks  to  those  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  it- 
self. But  from  whatever  cause  the  state 
of  the  Irish  currency  at  that  time  might 
arise,  no  inference  with  respect  to  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  can  be 
fairly  drawn  from  it,  unless  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  were  similar. 

I  cannot  leave  this  first  and  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  case,  without  remind- 
itiQ  the  Committee  that  I  am  not  bound  to 

Srove  a  negative— that  the  Committee 
ave  undertaken  to  prove  the  faet  (a  most 
alarming  fact,  if  it  be  true)  of  the  de- 
preciation of  our  Currency,  and  that  they 
have  produced  no  proof  but  what  is,  in  the 
highest  degree,  Tague,  inconclusive,  and 
fallacious. 


\%  is  of  the  ntpiost  importance  in  this 
discussion  to  keep  the  consideration  of  the 
two  kinds  of  depreciatio/i  completely  dis- 
tinct, and  it  is  by  confounding  them  tbait 
the  Bullion  Committee  appear  to  roe  to 
have  puzzled  •  their  readers,  and,  (if  I 
m2(y  be  excused  for  saying  so)  to 
have  puzzled  themselves.  I  shall,  there* 
fore,  take  the  liberty  of  distinguishing 
them,  by  calling  the  one  a  depreciaiiou 
from  discredit,  the  other,  a  depreciation 
from  excess.  A  depreciation  from  dis- 
credit can  only  take  place  in  paper  or 
other  representative  currency,  and  not  in 
that  which  has  an  intrinsic  value,  and  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  the  consequences 
attributed  to  it,  by  the  Committee,  of 
producing  an  unfavourable  exchange,  and 
raising  the  price  of  bullion.  U  would 
also  have  other  most  injurious  efiects^  for 
it  has  scarcely  ever  happened  without 
leading  to  national  bankruptcy;  and  \  am 
not  afraid  of  pronouncing  that  terrible 
word,  because  our  situation  is  completely 
different  from  that  of  any  country  in 
which  such  a  calamity  has  ever  tak^u 
place. 

But  a  depreciation  from  excess  ipay 
equally  take  place  in  iivetallic  currency  ;an4 
though,  when  it  arises  from  an  increasii 
of  paper  currency,  it  is  always  dangeroiu, 
because  it  ,has  a  constant  tendency  tp  pro^ 
duce  discredit,  yet,  so  long  as  it  only 
shows  itself  in  a  general  rise  of  prices,  its 
effects  will  be  of  a  totally  different  nature. 
Experience  indeed  has  shown,  thai  great 
variations  may  exist  in  the  amouiH  of  cir-. 
culating  currency  without  producing  thai 
immediate  effect  upon  prices,,  which  the 
Committee  represent  as  invariably  and 
necessarily  following  even  smiiU  aodiocal 
changes. 

In  this  age  of  revoliitions,  in  which  the 
most  tremendous  experiments  have  been 
made  on  the  structure  of  society  and  the 
happiness  of  man,  great  experin^enls  have, 
among  the  rest,  been  tried  upon  currency. 
When  the  French  revolution  broke  out, 
the  circulation  of  that  country  was  almost 
wholly  metallic,  and  abundant  in  amount 
A  paper- money  was  then  introduced,  an(| 
rapidly  augmented.  But  the  price  of 
commodities  by  no  means  increased  in 
proportion  to  that  augmentation,  nor  in- 
deed varied  much,  till  that  paper  became 
discredited.  In  the  confusion  which  ei^* 
sued  a  considerable  rise  took  place.  Aftec 
some  years  the  paper,  being  totally  ^^' 
credited,  disappeared,  and  metallic  money 
again  took  ita.place— at  fir^t  in  tcajiJily  pro* 
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consequence  of  bigb  privet  if  a  redQctioii 
OQ  the  dem»nd,  it  must  operate  decisively 
on  the  foreign  exchanges,  unless  they  are 
supported,  or  the  fall  counteracted,  by  an 
export  of  bullion.  But  until  the  demand 
or  exportation  is  checked,  an  increase  of 
price  will  produce  a  beneficial  effect  on 
foreign  exchanges/' 

This  opitiion,  independent  of  the  weight 
it  must  derif  e  from  the  sagacity  and  ex« 
perience  of  a  person  so  distinguished 
among  commercial  men,  seems  to  rest  on 
the  most  evident  reason;  for  I  think  it 
easy  to  prove,  that  if  our  currency  had  in 
fact  become  of  less  value,  this  circum< 
stance  could  not  possibly  have  occasioned 
a  fall  of  the  exchange.  If,  indeed,  incoi|« 
sequence  of  a  rise  of  prices,  a  diminished 
exportation  should  take  place,  the  ex« 
change  might  eventually,  and  after  a 'timet ' 
be  lowered  ;  but  till  a  diminution  hap« 
pened  (the  contrary  of  which  the  Com* 
mittee  assert  J  it  is  clear  that  the  eftect  of  a 
rise  of  prices  must  be  to  raise,  not  to  de<« 
press,  the  exchange:  because  any  given 
quantity  of  goods  exported  would  repre^ 
sent  a  greater  amount  in  value,  and  there- 
fore have  a  great  tendency  to  turn  the 
balance  of  payments  in  our  favour. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  foreign 
consumer  will  not  consent,  to  give  more 
for  British  goods  on  account  of  ^any  en* 
hancement  of  their  value  at  home,  and 
that  the  British  exporter  will  be  oblic^ed 
to  supply  him  at  the  former  prices ;  but 
if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  any 
change  of  prices,  or,  to  express  it  others 
wise,  any  alteration  of  the  value  of  cur- 
rency at  home,  can  have  no  eitect  upon 
the  foreign  market,  nor  consequently  alter 
the  balance  of  payments,  or  affect  the  ex- 
change. But  this  can  only  take  place  in 
cases  in  which  the  foreign  consumer  can 
raise  or  procure  from  other  quarters  si* 
milar  articles,  so  little  inferior  to  the 
British  in  quality  and  cheapness,  as  to 
make  it  more  advantageous  to  him  to  sub- 
stitute them,  than  to  submit  to  the  in- 
creased price  demanded  by  the  British 
merchant. 

It  appears  then,  that  a  diminution  of 
the  value  of  currency  at  home,  may  have 
the  effect  of  improving  the  exchange,  but 
cannot  by  possibility  depress  it ;  and 
therefore  the  whole  of  ihis  part  of  the  rea- 
soning of  the  Commiitee  is  erroneous. 

But  though  the  Commiitee  have  chosen 
to  assume  tlie  fact  of  a  general  and  recent 
rise  of  prices,  for  the  sake  of  drawing  from 
it  the  inference  of  a  depreciation  of  cur- 


portions,  and  afterwards  in  greater  abun- 
dance. Yet  the  price  of  articles  did  not 
fall  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  cur- 
rency, but  continued,  and  still  continues, 
much  higher  than  before  the  revolution, 
wheii  coin  was  much  more  plentiful. 

Another  instance  took  place  in  Prussia. 
In  that  country,  previously  to  the  French 
invasion,  money  was  in  considerable  plenty, 
land  yet  prices  were  generally  low.  It 
has  since  been  drained  by  the  exactions 
of  the  French  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  oc- 
casion general  poverty,  and  a  great 
scarcity  of  cash,  yet  the  price  of  most 
articles  is  higher  than  formerly. 

I  certainly  do  not  mention  these  cases 
with  a  view  of  contradicting  the  general 
proposition,  that  an  increase  of  currency 
will  occasion  an  increase  of  prices,  but  to 
show  that  it  is  capable  of  some  modifica- 
tion, and  is  rather  to  be  understocU  as  ap- 
plying to  the  general  system  of  nations, 
connected  with  each  other  by  commerce, 
than  to  a  particular  nation,  and  still  less 
to  particular  districts  in  the  same  country. 

Assuming,  for  the  present,  that  within 
the  two  last  years,  in  which  the  exchange 
has  fallen  so  remarkably,  the  prices  of  all 
articles  have  risen  proportionally  in  this 
country  (a-  fact  which  I  shall  presently 
examine),  I  take  upon  myself  to  affirm, 
that  such  a  circumstance  not  only  would 
not  have  the  etiiect  ascribed  to  it  of  lower- 
ing the  exchange,  but  would  have  an  effect 
directly  contrary.  I  affirm  this  not  only 
en  what  appears  to  me  a  clear  principle  of 
reasoning,  but  on  an  authority  to  which  I 
should  have  expected  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee to  pay  some  deference — that  of  the 
late  sir  Francis  Baring.  And  I  am  happy 
that  this  reference  to  his  evidence  affords 
me,  the  opportunity  of  joining  in  thai 
tribute  of  regret  for  his  lo«s,  and  respect 
for  his  memory,  whirh  was  paid  by  my 
right  hoH.  friend  (Mr.  Rose). 

To'  sir  Francis  Baring  the  following 
question  was  proposed  in  the  Committee : 
— "  Supposing  the  excess  of  the  circula- 
tion of  paper  to  be  in  a  degree  such  as  to 
increase  the  price  of  commodities,  would 
that  increase  of  price  produce  any  efftrct 
upon  the  foreign  exchange,  until  it  arrived 
to  a  degree  so  as  to  check  the  export<;tion 
of  merchandise  )"  Sir  F.  Baring  replied  : 
■: — "  An  excess  of  paper  circulation  will, 
no  doubt,  affect  and  raise  the  price  of  the 
whole  of  the  productive  labour  and  in- 
dustry  of  the  country.  The  proportion 
that  is  exported  will  participate  to  the 
extent  of  iu  value;  and  as  the  necessary 
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rency,  they  have  neglected  to  bring  any 

E' roof  of  the  faet  itself.  They  seem  to 
ave  made  no  inquiry  on  the  subject,  and 
have  stated  the  comparatire  prices  of  no 
one  article  except  bullion.  Now  the  price 
of  ballion  depends  on  causes  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  has  no  connexion  with  the  ge« 
neral  prices  of  other  commodities. 
'  It  may  be  indeed,  at  first  sight,  sup- 
posed, that  when  the  price  of  eyery  thing 
else  rises,  that  of  bullion  will  rise  too;  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  for  very  simple 
reasons.  *      , 

'  The  price  of  gold  bollion  in  the  market 
must  depend,  like  that  of  olher  articles,  on 
the  comparison  between  the  supply  and 
the  demand,  either  for  use  at  home,  or  for 
foreign  exf^ortation  ;  but  the  demand  for 
both  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The*  demand 
for  use  at  home  is  two-fold — either  for  ma- 
nufacture, or  for  coinage.  The  quantity 
of  gold  used  in  manufacture  is  too  small 
to  h  tve  any  sensible  effect  upon  the  price  : 
and  as  at  present  the  price  of  gold  which 
can  be  sworn  off  for  exportation,  is  higher 
than  that  of  gold  not  exportable,  it  is 
clear  that  whenever  quantity  may  be 
Wanted  for  manufacture,  will  be  taken 
from  such  gold  as  cannot  legally  be  ex- 
ported. It  is  also  a  convenience  to*  the 
goldsmith  to  make  use  of  such  gold  as^as 
passed  through  the  Mint;  because  be  is 
sure  it  is  of  the  exact  standaid  fineness  ; 
while,  if  he  uses  foreign  gold,  he  most 
itcur  some  expense  and^trouble  in  the  re- 
finement and  assay.  And  thoujfh  the  ma- 
nufacturer is  prevented  by  law  from  melt- 
ing coin  of  the  current  wtfight  for  his  use, 
he  is  under  no  such  restriction  with  re- 
spect to  that  which  has.  lost  its  currency 
by  being  worn  below  the  legal  weight.' 
'  The  demand  for  gold  for  the  purpose  of 
coinage  must  therefore  regulate  the  price 
of  bullion,  so  far  as  depends  upon  home 
consumption.  This  may  be  considered  as 
k  demand  unlimited  in  point  of  amount; 
for  the  Mint  is  legally  bound  to  receive 
and  strike  whatever  quantity  of  gold  may 
be  brought  to  .it.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
this  demand,  as.it  must  alvyays  prevent  the 
price  of  bullion  from  falling  materially 
below  the  Mint  price,  so  it  cannot,  in  any 
ordinary  case',  raise  it  above  the  Mint 
price;  for  no  man  will  carry  gold  to  the 
Mint  to  be  returned  to  him  in  a  less  valua- 
ble state  than  it  was  before.  ^  I  say,  in  any 
ordinary  case,  because  I  am  aware  that 
the  Bank  has 'sometimes' been  obliged  to 
porchiuegold  for  coinage  at  a  conaidera- 
m '  loM.    But  thiis  has^alvrays  happened 
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in  consequence  of  the  foreign  demand  for 
gold,  occasioned  by  an  unfavourable  ex- 
change, draining  away  our  coin  by  clan- 
destine exportation;  and  has,  therefore, 
no  conbection  with  the  demand  at  home, 
of  which  only  I  am  now  speaking,  and  I 
do  not  see  that  it  can  ever  happen  from 
any  other  cause. 

Now,  upon  both  these  branches  of  ths 
domestic  use  of  gold,  it  is  evident  that  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  other  articles  can  have 
no  effect.  It  could  not  vary  the  demand 
for  manufacture,  and  the  Mint  price  would 
continue  to  regulate  coinage;  unless  in- 
deed, in  conse(]uence  of  any  supposed  ex- 
cess of  circulating  money,  the  Mmt  should 
be  stopped  by  order  of  government,  which 
would  of  course  lower  the  price  of  bullion. 

But  that  which  puu  it  out  of  all  ques- 
tion, that  the  present  rise  in  the  price  of 
bullion  18  owing  to  a  foreign,  and  not  a 
domestic  demand,  is  a  circumstance  be- 
fore adverted  to,  viz.  that  the  price  of  gold 
which  is  legally  exportable,  is  about  five 
per  cent,  higher  than  that  which  is  not  so. 

Now,  the  demand  of  bullion  for  expor- 
tation must  arise  principally  out  of  the 
state  of  the  exchange  ;  and  the  price  will 
be  regulated  by  the  rate  at  vrfaich  billi 
can  be  obtained.  Sometimes,  indeed,  an 
accidental  scarcity  of  gold  in  some  coun- 
try abroad  may  occasion  it  to  be  sent 
there,  although  a  remittance  by  bills  may 
appear,  on  calculation,  more  favourable ; 
and  in  a  few  instances,  foreign  iraporten 
may,  for  particular  reasons,  refuse  pay- 
ment of  any  other  kind,  as  is  said  to  have 
been  lately  ihe  case  with  some  of  the  im- 
porters of  corn,  and  occasionally  to  have 
happened  with  contraband  dealers  in  other 
articles. 

But  the  regular  and  principal  demand 
of  bullion  for  exportation,  arises  from  its 
being  a  more  advantageous  mode  of  re- 
mittance than  bills,  when  the  exchange  ii 
unfavourable.  As  soon  as  this  is  the  case, 
gpid  bullion,  which  we  will  suppose*  to 
have  been  kept  till  then  at  the  Mint  price 
by  the  demand  at  home,  begins  to  be 
sought  after  for  exportation ;  exportable 
gold  rises  higher  than  that  which  cannot 
be  legally  exported,  and  is  first  sent  abroad. 
A  clandestine  or  fraudulent  exportation  of 
coin,  or  ingots  produced  from  coin,  soon 
follows ;  and  the'  price  will  continue  to 
fluctuate  with  the  variations  of  exchange 
{not,  however,  preserving  an  exact  pro- 
portion), but  remainiiig  siScb  as  to  a£R>rd, 
m  general,  some  small  advantage  in  remit* 
tance  by  bullion  in  preference  to  biHi« 
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Now,  neither  in  this  case,  nor  in  the  oc» 
casional  exceptions  I  have  mentioned,  can 
any  alteration  in  the  Talue  of  domestic 
currency,  shown  by  a  variation  in  the 
prices  of  commodities,  produce  any  effect 
on  the  price  of  bullion,  except  by  affecting 
the  course  of  exchange:  and  as  it  has 
been  already  fhown,  that  a  general  rise  of 
prices  has  a  tendency  to  improve,  not  to 
depress,  the  rate  of  exchange,  it  is  clear 
that  it  most  have  a  corresponding  tendency 
to  lower  the  price  of  bullion,  and*  not  to 
enhance  it. 

It  IS  indeed  clear,  that  the  price  of  bul- 
lion, which  is  always  convertible  into 
money,  and  which  is  principally  used  for 
that  purpose,  has  a  much  closer  connection 
with  the  value  of  the  current  coin  than 
with  that  of  commodities ;  and  therefore, 
that  a  general  rise  of  the  prices  of  articles 
of  trade,  which  indicates  a  diminution  of 
the  value  of  money,  most  tend  to  depress, 
•nd  not. to  raise  the  value  of  bullion,  and 
would  actfially  do  so  if  not  counteracted 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Mint. 

The  price  of  bullion,  therefore,  affords 
no  true  test  of  the  general  scale  of  prices; 
mnd  the  Committee  having  given  us  no 
other,  I  have  endeavoured  to*  ascertain  the 
fact  by  an  extensive  inquiry. 

I  have  not  only  procured  abstracts  of  the 
curfent  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of 
trade  for  several  years  past,  but  have  ob- 
tained extracts  from  the  books  of  Green- 
wich hospital,  the  Foundling  hospital,  and 
0ome  other  charitable  institutions,  with 
the  view  of  tracing  the  prices  of  the  ordi- 
nary articles  of  necessary  consumption. 

I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with  a  dry 
detail  of  the  accounts,  but  state  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  general  result. 

The  general  scale  of  prices  had  been 
progp'essively  but  slowly  advancing  for 
many  years  previous  to  the  Bank  restric- 
tion, and  does  not  appear  to  have  bnen  af- 
fected by  that  event.  But  the  scarcity  in 
1800  and  1801  produced  a  great  and  per- 
manent'effect,  particularly  on  the  price  of 
labour.  Since  that  period,  the  same  gra- 
dual augmentation  has  taken  place,  as  be- 
fore it ;  and  it  has  been  so  far  from  being 
remarkable  in  the  two  last  years,  that 
though  the  price  of  provisions  has  been 
high,  from  causes  sufficiently  notorious, 
that  of  most  articles  of  merchandise  is  con-, 
uderably^reduced.  The  last  period  of 
three  or  four  years,  is  indeed  remarkable 
/or  great  and  sudden  fluctuations  of  the 
prices  of  merchandise,  corresponding  with 
the,  eaUrmordinary  and   yiolent  changes 


which  have 'taken  place  in  commercial 
policy  ;  but  the  present  state  of  prices  is 
so  far  from  justifying  the  opinion  of  a  cor* 
rency  depreciated  from  its  excess,  that  il 
would  rather  lead  to  a  contrary  inference, 
if  it  were  not  easy  to  be  accounted  for  by 
obvious  causes.  i  ; 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the.Bullion'Com* 
mittee  have  as  little  foundation  in  finct  for 
asserting,  that  .our  currency  has  lost  its 
value  in  coinparison  with  other  articles,  as 
for  stating  (if  they  mean  to  state  it,  which. 
I  am  still'  unable  to  ascent ain),  that,tho> 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  depre- 
ciated in  comigHonwith  our  legal  money. 
The  question  VRdeed  of  much  less  impor* 
taiice ;  and  the  fact,  if  .true,  would,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  have  produced 
effects  wholly  different,  from,  and  even 
contrary  to,  those  attributed  to  it  in  the 
Report. 

So  much  stress,  however,  is  laid  on  th^. 
state  of  the  exchange,  that  1- think  it  ne* 
cessary  to  recall  your  attention  to  it. 

To  any  one  who  peruses  the  evidence 
and  accounts  laid  before  tbe^. Committee, 
without  a  disposition  to  seek  for  occnlt 
causes,  there  will  appear  no  difficulty  in 
ascribing  the  unfavourable  state  of  the, ex- 
change, to  circumstances  notorious  and  un- 
disputed. 

All  the  witnesses  examined  attribute • 
the  fall  of  the  exchange  to  the  balance  of 
payments  being  turned  against  this  coun- 
try, by  the  large  importations  from  th^ 
Baltic,  and  of  grain  from  France  and 
Holland,  by  the  operation  of  the  French 
decrees,  and  of  the  American  embargo,  at 
^once  rendering  exports  difficult,  and  pre- 
venting the  adjustment  of  accounts  and 
remittances,  and  by  the  great  expenditure 
of  government  abroad,  in  subsidies,  and 
mliitary  and  naval  services. 

To  go  into  the  particulars  of  these  ac- 
counts would  lead  to  a  tedious  detail  of 
figures ;  and  upon  tbe  last  head,  one  of  the 
most  important,  the  Committee  confess 
th^ir  information  to  be  inAperfect.  These 
circumstances  also,  were  %o  ably  discussed 
by  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Rose)  lest 
night,  as  to  render  it  less  necessary  to  exa- 
mine them  in  detail. 

The  effect  of  the  American  embargo,  I 
shall,  however,  touch  upon,  as  1  do  not  re- 
collect that  he  explained  that  part  of  the 
subject ;  but  it  is  so  clearly  stated  in  the 
evidence,  as  to  require  little  elucidation* 
It  there  sippears,  that  thb  Americans,  who. 
were  uniformly  debtors  to  Great  Britain 
for  manufactures    exported  to  a   mucli: 
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larger  »xt€at  than  the  value  of  their  pro* 
duce  received  in  retofn,  were  also  ere-* 
ditbrs  to  the  continent  oJf  Europe  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  aqd  that  their  debt  to 
England  was  uiually  discharged  in  part 
by  bills  on  the  continent,  whicbf  of  course,' 
had  the  same  effect  on  the  exchange,  as 
an  export  of  British  goods  of  the  same 
falue. 

Oar  importations  from  the  Baltic  usually 
nach  exceed  our  exportations  to  the  coun- 
tries on  its  shores,  and  this  is  more  espe- 
cially the  case  in  time  of  war,  on  account 
of  the  increased  consumption  of  naval 
stores.  The  indirect  modiKpayment  by 
means  of  the  American  nH,  was  there- 
fore particulaHy  valuable;  and  when  it 
was  stopped,  an  effect  was  produced 
equal  to  the  loss  of  a  great  export  of  our 
own.  The  evil  was  also  much  increased 
by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  nature  of 
tbe  interruption. 

The  same  mode  of  remittance  would 
also  have  been  important,  with  reference 
to  the  importations  of  corn  from  France 
and  Holland,  many  of  which  are  stated  to 
have  been  paid  for  in  actual  cash,  from 
the  impossibility  of  making  any  other  re- 
torn,  and  which  might  have  been  dis- 
charged by  the  American  bills. 

But  even  if  I  had  not  been  able  to  as- 
sign any  ordinary  and  well-understood 
causes  tor  the  present  state  of  the  ex- 
change,' and  to  show  that  they  were  ca- 
pable of  producing  such  effects  by  re- 
ference to  former  experience,  I  should  not 
have  admitted  any  circumstance  attending 
the  exchange  at  the  present  time  to  be 
•ttiisfactory  evidence  of  the  state  of  our 
internal  currency.  For  I  cannot  allow 
that  principles  and  reasonings  fairly  ap- 
pllcaole  to  the  phenomena  of  exchange, 
in  ordinary  cases  have  any  application 
to*  a  state  of  tilings  so  novel  and  extraor- 
dinary as  th$it  which  now  exists.  The 
adjustment  of  exchange  is,  perhaps,  the 
nicest  and  most  artificial  part  of  the  com- 
mercial system.  By  a  complicated  ar- 
rangement of  the  various  money  transac- 
tions of  all  commercial  countries,  it  finally 
iletermines  the  mode  of  payment  most 
advantageous  to  each,  and  least  charge- 
able upon  the  whole.  It  abounds  therefore, 
ev^n  beyond  all  other  mercantile  transac- 
tions, in  distant  prospects  and  intricate 
combinations,  and  far  more  than  any  other 
depends  upon  freedom  of  intercourse,  and 
activity  of  correspondence.  It  is,  there- 
ibre,  in  a  peculrar  manner  liable  to  de- 
rangomeat  from  those  measures  of  rigorous 
8      - 
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exclusion,  by  which  the  ruler  of  the  con-, 
tioent  has  attempted  to  cut  off  all  com- 
munication between  us  and  the  countries 
under  his  control.  He  has  destroyed  (he 
modern  improvements  and  reBnementa 
of  trade  ;  and  in  a  great  degree  thrown  it 
back  to  the  practices  of  barbarous  ages 
and  uncivilised  nations,  ^e  now  trade 
with  the  continent,  by  means  of  fortified 
stations  and  armed  depots,  as  we  formerly 
did  with  the  savages  of  Africa  and  Ame<- 
rica.  Trade  may  be  carried  on  by  mere 
barter  ;*  and  may  even  be  lucrative  and 
extensive  in  that  form.  And  where  the 
power  of  despotism  is  exerted  to  prohibit 
intercourse,  barter  is  almost  the  only  fbrm 
which  trade  can  assume.  But  remit* 
tances  by  exchange  do  not  form  part  of 
such  a  system  of  trade.  They  are  the 
offspring  of  credit  and  settled  corres* 
pondence. 

Even  under  the  present  difficulties,  ex- 
change as  well  as  trade  has  continued  to 
exist;  but,  like  trade,  it  has  been  ha- 
zardous, precarious  and  interrupted  ;  and 
in  consequence  exposed  to  great  losses, 
and  productive,  when  successful,  of  on* 
usual  profit.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  owing  oAly  to  the  high  character  of 
the  merchants  of  England  for  good  faith 
as  well  as  property,  that  the  operations  of 
exchange  have  gone  on  at  all ;  but  amidst 
all  the  fluctuations  of  the  continent,  re- 
liance was  placed  on  the  ultimate  security 
of  the  drawer  or  acceptor  resident  h^re. 
Now  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  an 
extraordinary  profit  to  have  been  charged 
on  bills  drawn  upon  England  to  account 
for  all  those  appearances  which  the  Com- 
mittee rely  upon  as  so  decisively  proving 
the  depreciation  of  our  ctfrrency.  And 
can  it  be  said  that  the  supposition  of  such 
an  increase  of  profit  on  bills  of  exchange 
is  inadmissible,  when  we  consider  how 
much  the  interruption  of  correspondence 
placed  the  British  merchant  at  the  mercy 
of  his  correspondent;  and  find  in  evidence 
that  the  prohibitory  decrees  have  pro- 
duced such  difficulties  of  communication, 
as  to  occasion  some  articles  of  trade  to 
sell  at  a  profit  of  two  or  three  hundred 
per  cent  ?  ' 

In  times  of  regular  and  settled  inter- 
course, indeed,  irregularities  to  a  consider- 
-able  extent  may  sometinoes  be  observed. 
The  exchange  with  the  south  of  Europe 
has  often  been  favourable  tb  Great  Britain, 
while  it  has  been  unfavourable  with  the 
north — favourable  as  to  America,  and  un- 
^  favoiK-able  as  to  Europe,  at  the  same  time ; 
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and  this  ftt  period!  when  no  supposition 
of  a  derangement  In  oar  internal  car-^ 
reocy  could  have  existed. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  Bullion 
Committee  should  rest  on  such  vague  and 
nnsatisractory  proof  of  the  excess  of  our 
paper  currency  as  could  be  derived  from 
the  sUte  of  the  exchange,  even  if  no  suffi- 
cient reasons  of  such  a  state  could  be 
pointed  out,  when  they  had  before  them 
the  accounu  in  which  that  excess,  if  it 
existed,  must  have  appeared.  And  before 
I  proceed  to  a  particular  examination  of 
the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  learned^ 
gent.  I  shall  make  a  few  observations  on 
diose  accounts. 

But  I  must  first  notice. an  argument 
eften  urged,  and  which  has,  I  believe, 
made  considerable  impression  on  the  .pub- 
lic out  of  doors,  if  not  in  this  House. 
Whence,  it  is  said,  do  those  extraordinary 
profits  arise  which  the  Bank  afi^pears  to 
Mve  shared  among  its  proprietors  of  late 
yewn,  if  it  has  only  gone  on  in  its  accus- 
tomed coarse  of  business  ? 

Without  any  inquiry  into  the  internal 
management  of  the  Bank,  I  think  a  satis- 
factory answer  may  be  given  from  such 
•ources  of  information  as  arc  open  to 
every  one.  .  It  is  notorious,  that  the  com- 
mand of  money  is  attended  with  mOch 
greater  advantage  in  time  of  war  than  of 
peace.  Since  the  Bank  Restriction  Bill, 
and  for  some  time  previous  to  it,  has  been 
•  time  of  continued  war,  and  in  part  of 
this  period  an  unusual  scarcity  of  money 
prerailed ;  several  instances  occurred,  in 
which  a  profit  might  be  made  upon  go- 
Temment  securities  of  twelve  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  and  some  instance^  of  even  greater 
profit ;  it  being  stated  by  the  hon.  gent. 
near  me  (Mr.  H.  Thornton),  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
•f  Lords,  as  occaflionally  rbing  to  1 8  per 
cent.  Nt/W,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
Bank,  by  far  the  greatest  dealer  in  go- 
vernment securities,  did  not  participate  in 
these  profits,  and  in  the  other  advantages 
which  great  mooied  proprietors  at  that 
time  possessed  ? 

Bot  not  only  have  the  times  been  un- 
nsnally  favourable  to  an  advantageous  em- 
ployment of  the  great  trading  capital  of 
the  Bank,  but  that  trading-  capital  has 
been  increased,  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
it  appears  from  the  second  Keport  of  the 
Committee  on  PubTic  Expenditure  (1808), 
that  the  average  increase  of  government 
balances  tn  the  hands  of  the  Bank  since 
1797,  was  not  lesa  than  Trom  seven  to 
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eight  millions.  I  would  desire  gentlemen 
to  consider  what  any  privalte  banking 
company  would  make  of  a  floating  ba- 
lance to  such  an  extent  Within  tl^e  lait 
three  years  an  arrangement  has,  indeed^ 
been  made  with  the  Bank,  by  my  right 
hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, by  which  the  public  have  obtained 
a  fair  participation  in  the  profits  to  be  de- 
rived from  that  source :  but  before  that 
arrangemient  was  made,  they  belonged 
entirely  to  the  Bank.  And  though  1  be- 
lieve the  directors  to  have  been  moderate 
and  cautious  in  all  their  transactions,  they 
would  have  been  wanting  in  their  dutv  to 
their  proprietdi^s  if  they  had  not  made  a 
fair  commercial  use  of  their  advantageous 
situation ;  and  Jet  it  be  recollected,  that 
however  large  the  profits  of  th^Bank  may 
have  been,  they  were  a  direct  and  positWe 
accession  of  national  wealth  derived  from 
sources  injurious  to  no  one,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, eminently  useful  both  to  the  govern- 
ment and  every  individual  concerned. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  the  Bank 
has  made  large  profits,  which  it  had  a  fair 
right  to  do,  and  which  have  been  ad- 
vantageoufT  to  the  public  interests  as  well 
as  its  own,  but,  whether  it  has  increase4 
the  issue  of  its  notes  beyond  what  the 
public  convenience  required,  with  a  view 
to  profit,  and  knowing  that  it  could  not  bd 
called  upon  to  pay  them  in  specie. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  since  the  ic* 
striction  has  been  imposed  on  the  Bank, 
the  amount  of  its  notes  has  been  greatly 
increased  ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  whe- 
ther our  metallic  currency  has  not  dir 
minished  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree  ? 
The  increase  of  Bank-notes  has  been  gra- 
dual and  moderate,  and  can,  in  every  in- 
stance, be  accounted  for  by  an  adequato 
and  obvious  cause. 

From  the  time  of  the  restriction^to  they  ear 
1  SOU,  the  increase  was  small.  In  1  SQO^nd 
1801,  the  amount  of  notes  was  considera^ 
bly  increased,  because  great  quantities  of 
specie  were  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  purchase  of  corn  ;  and  from  that  pe- 
riod their  amount  has  beeH  kept  up,'  be- 
cause the  exchange  has  never  become 
sufficiently  favourable  to  bring  l>ack  ai)V 
large  proportion  of  the  tceasure  sent 
abroad.  But  from  1802  t6  1809,  the  in- 
crease drd  not  exceed  3  or  400,000/. ;  an<]i  < 
I  would  ask,  whether  Hiis  shewed  any  dis*^ 
position  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  Directors^ 
to  avail  themselves,  improperly^  of  the 
act  of  1804,  by  which  the  rcstriciipns  hadT 
been  continticd  during ihe  war?'       , .     [ 
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$ince  1809,  a'further  de|!»ression  of  the 
exchange  has  tgken  place,  and  a  greater 
qaantity  of  coin  has  gone  out  of  the 
.country,  and  the  consequence  has  un- 
doubtedly been  a  considerable  addition  to 
the. amount  of  Bank-notes.  But  will  any' 
individual  venture  to  affirm,  from  his  own 
observation,  that  this  addition  has  been 
greater  than  the  public  necessity  required? 
An  increase  took  plac6  last  summer,  virhen 
the  failure  of  several  country  banks  occa- 
sioned a  demand  for  Bank-notes  for  the 
country  circulation.  That  demand  has 
since  lessened,  and  a  corresponding  dimi- 
nution has  taken  place.  But,  if  the  na- 
tural and  obvious  effect  of  an  excessive 
Issue  of  paper  be  (ai  it  is  contended,  and 
which  I  by  no  means  deny)«  to  increase 
the  price  of  every  article,  I  must  ask  how 
jt  hapoens,  that  the  price  of  the  govern- 
ment floating  securities,  ^nd  of  the  public 
funds,  has  not  been  increased  by  the  in- 
creased issue  of  Bank  paper  last  summer  } 
In  fact,  instead  of  increasing,  they  have 
diminished  in  price,  which  seems  to  me  to 
aflbrd  a  decisive  answer  to  the  allegation 
of  excess ;  and  that  there  is  rather  a  scar- 
citjr  than  a  superabundance  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  seems  further  proved  by 
the  beneficial  effects  produced  by  the'  re- 
cent is^ue  of  the  commercial  Exchequer- 
bills. 

I  tiow.  Sir,  come  to  the  particular  re- 
view of  the  Resolutions  proposed  by  my 
learned  friend,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for 
toe  to  trouble  you  by  discussing  them  at 
any  considerable  length,  having  already 
examined  the  leading  principles  upon 
which  they  depend. 

To  the  first  I  object,  that  it  is  erroneous 
in  fact  and  law;  and  I  have  already 
stated  my  reasons  for  denying  that  any 
precise  standard  of  the  weight  of  our  cur- 
.  rent  coin  exist^^  or  ever  has  existed,  in 
this  country. 

If  1  am  right  in  this  opinion,  it  is  clear 
that  not  only  the  first,  resolution  must  be 
rejected,  but  that  the  six  immediately  fol- 
lowing, must  fall  with  it,  as  they  depend 
upon  the  same  assumption  of  a  fixed 
•tandard  of  the  current  weieht  of  coin, 
mnd  are  wholly  nugatory  and  unmeaning 
without  it. 

The  efghth  is  true  in  point  of  fact,  and 
is  indeed  substantially  the .  same  with  my 
iecond  proposition ;  but  being  introduc- 
tory to  succeeding  resolutions,  which  I 
think  equally  unfomided  in  fact,  and 
dangerous  in  their  consequences,  I  cannot 
Assedt  to  it  10  the  place  and  manoer  now 
proposed. 
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The  ninth  resolution  is  also  true  in  fact, 
and  perfectly  innocent;  but  it  is  of  so 
nugatory  and  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
the  expression)  90  childish  a  nature,  that 
I  cannot  think  it  would  become  the  gra* 
yity  of  parliament  to  place  it  on  the 
Journals. 

The  tenth  Resolution  I  most  decidedly 
object  to.  It  proposes  to  parliament,  to 
declare  that  which  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  true ;  and  the  declaration  of  which 
must  have  the  most  alarming  effects.  It 
either  means  that  Bank-notes  have  lost 
their  relative  value  compared  with  the 
current  coin  which  they  represent — a 
proposition  which  I  have  already  shown  to 
be  unfounded  ;  orJt  means  that  the  value 
of  Bank-notes  should  be  measured  by  the 
price  of  bullion  ;  and  this  is  equally  un- 
true. Bank-notes  never  have  been  the  re- 
presentatives of  any  thing  but  the  legal 
money  of  the  realm,  and  this  they  con- 
tinue to  be  for  every  legal  and  honesl 
purpose,  as  effectually  as  ever. 

To  the  eleventh  resolution,  so  far  as  if 
respects  the  Bank  of  England,  I  equally 
object,  for  reasons  which  I  have  already 
assigned  ;  but  upon  that  part  of  it,  which 
respects  the  country  banks,  I  must  say  a 
few  words. 

I  admit  that  mat  inconveniencies  hare 
been  occasioned  by  the  mismanagement 
of  country  banks,  and  the  excess  to  which 
some  of  them  have  attempted  to  extend 
their  circulation  of  paper.  Much  indi- 
vidual, distress  has  arisen  from  the  faci- 
lities which  have  been  given  to  rash  spe- 
.  culations,  and  particularly  from  the  temp- 
tation which  the  partners  in  such  banks 
have  had,  by  depending  for  support  upon 
the  creilit  of  the  bank,  to  ensage  in  com* 
mercial  adventures  far  beyond  either  their 
skill  ur  capital.  Much  eyil  has  been  the 
consequence,  but  it  is  not  an  evil  of  the 
nature  described  in  the  resolution.  It  is 
not  a  depreciation  of  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  nor  a  general  excess 
of  paper  circulation.  But  it  is  the  attempt* 
ing  to  supply  the  place  of  a  perfectly  se- 
cure and  sound  paper  circula^on  by  oue 
which  cannot  maintain  its  credit.  The 
consequences  have  been  frequent  bank- 
ruptcies, and  sometimes  extensive  distress. 

I  am  far  from  saying,  that  the  eystem 
of  country  banks  does  not  require  regu- 
lation, or  that  evils  such  as  these  do  not 
call  for  the  interference  of  parliament. 
But  it  is  a  point  of  considerable  difficulty^ 
and  one  upon  which  parlkuaaeat  sboald 
interfere  with  canyon. 
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Thfe  mdst  plansibte  regulation  which 
occtirt  lo  me  woaki  be,  to  prohibit  bankers, 
who  itioe  notes*  from  engagbg  in  any 
other  commercial  concerns ;  but  this  re« 
gulalion  has  been  tried  in  Ireland,  and 
found  so  liable  to  evasion,  that  it  produced 
no  materialty  beneficial  effect.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  recommend  its  adoption,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  with  any  other  which  I 
could  recommend  as  both  safe  and  eflbc* 
tual.  I  wish  only  to  call  the  attention  of 
parliament  to  the  subject  generally,  as  one 
however  in  which  there  is  much  more  to 
be  apprehended  from  precipitation  than 
delay. 

In  order  to  support  their  general  theory 
of  the  excess  of  paper  currency,  the  Bul- 
lion Committee  choose  to  assume,  that  the 
notes  of  the  country  banks  bear  a  fixed 
proportion  to  those  of  the  Bank  of  Eng* 
Jana,  and  are  increased  at  the  same  time : 
'*  the  foundation  (say  they)  being  en* 
hrged,  the  superstructure    admits  of  a 

Sroportionate  extension.''  I  should  have 
sought  that  there  were  members  of  the 
Committee,  who  would  have  been  con* 
vinced  from  their  own  experience  in  bu- 
siness, that  this  assumption  is  so  far  from 
the  troth,  that  the  ver^  contrary  is  often 
the  fact,  and  that  an  mcrease  of  the  one 
of  these  two  species  of  currency  is  fre- 
quently the  consequence  of  a  diminution 
•f  the  other.  This  was  exemplified  in 
the  course  of  last  summer,  when  the  failure 
of  several  country  ba^ks,  and  a  general 
diminution  of  country  bank  paper,  occa- 
sioned thereby,  produced  an  increased 
issue  of  Bank  of  England  notes  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  three  millions. 

On  this  point,  the  Committee  had  not 
only  the  expedience  of  their  own  mem- 
bers to  resort  to,  but  had  direct  evidence 
before  them. 

They  examined  Mr.  Stuckey,  a  respect- 
able gentleman,  with  whom  (not  in  his 
capacity  of  a  country  banker,  but  in  an 
official  situation  which  he  holds)  I  am 
well  acquainted ;  and  then,  with  their 
osoal  felicity  in  contradicting  their  evi* 
dence,  report  an  opinion  directly  the  re- 
Terse  of  his  statement. 

He  is  asked,  **  Is  it  not  your  interest  as 
a  banker,  to  check  the  circulation  of  Bank 
of  l£agland  notes  ?  and  with  that  view  do 

Stt  not  remit  to  London  such  Bank  of 
tglaod  notes  as  you  may  receive,  beyond 
the  amount  which  you  may  think  it  pru* 
pent  to  keep  as  a  deposit  in  your  coffers  ?'' 
He  answers,  '*  Unquestionablv/' 
''  What  if  ibe  principk  by  which  you 


regulate  the  issue  of  your  notes  ?**—••  We 
always  keep  assets  enough  in  Londoni 
consisting  of  stock,  Exchequer-bills,  and 
other  convertible  property  sufficient  to 
pay  the  whole  of  our  notes  m  circulation." 

*'  Supposing  that  the  amount  of  the 
notes  of  the  &nk  of  England  were  to  be 
materially  diminished,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  notes  of  country  banks  would 
lake  their  place  P-— As  a  matter  of  opinion, 
I  should  imagine,  that  in  those  parts  of 
England  where  Bank  of  England  notes' 
circulate,  if  they  were  to  be  withdrawn, 
their  places  would  be  immediately  filled 
up  by  the  notes  of  country  banks ;  and  I 
would  illustrate  this  opinion,  by  the  ex« 
ample  of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  where 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  the 
chief  circulation  for  small  payments."     ^ 

"  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  country  bank* 
regulates  its  issues  in  proportion  to  its 
deposiu  of  Bank  of  England  notes  or 
specie?" — ^*  We  regulate  ours  bv  the 
assets  we  have  in  London  (as  I  have  before 
suted)  to  pay  them,  without  much  refer- 
ence to  the  quantity  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  or  specie  which  we  have,  although 
we  always  keep  a  quantity  of  both  of  the 
latter  in  our  coflfers  to  pay  occasional  de- 
mands made  in  the  country." 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stucker. 
But  what  is  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the 
Committee  ?  No  other  than  this—"  That 
so  long  as  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank 
are  suspended,  the  whole  paper  of  the 
country  bankers  is  a  soperitructure  raised 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  paper  of  the 
Bank  of  England." 

I  proceed  to  the  twelfth  Resolution,  and 
admit,  as  every  one  must,  the  general 
truth  of  the  fact  which  it  affirms,  thoogh 
I  must  observe,  that  the  words,  f  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,"  are  too  vague, 
and  ought  to  be  mado  more  definite,  if  it 
could  be  proper  to  admit  the  Resolution.* 
But  forming  a  part  of  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions, such  as  we  have  before  us,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  agree  to  it,  and  standing 
alone,  it  would  be  nugatory  and  unmean* 
ing,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  placed  upon 
the  Journals. 

The  thirteenth  Resolution  is  really  a 
most  extraordinary  composition.  Pressed 
by  the  force  of  undeniable  facu,  the 
learned  gent,  cannot  avoid  admitting^ 
that  *'  the  adverse  circumstances  ef  our 
trade,  together  with  the  large  amount  of 
our  military  expenditure  abroad,  may 
have  contributed  to  render  our  exchanges 
with  the  continent  of  Buopt  nnfafoui^ 
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^h/'  This  concession  to  fatcfand  com- 
](Soii  .sense  is  indeed  made  with  great 
c^aatioti  and  evident  reloctance;  but  it 
aipovnts  very  nearly  to  giving  up  the 
qaestion.  My  thirteenth  and  fifteenth 
il^ropositions  are  little  more  than  an  ex- 
pansion of  this  part  of  the  Learned  Chair- 
man's Resolution. 

Admitting,  as  he  does,  the  effect  upon 
the,  exchange,  of  the  circumstances  al- 
,  luded  to,  by  what  scale  can  he  measure 
itfae  precise  degree  of  their  operation,  or 
evoid  agreeing  with  me,  that  they  may 
have  produced  the  whole  of  the  depression 
t|re  observe  ?  No,  says  the  remaining  part 
of  tbe  Resolution ;  "  the  extraordinary 
4egree,  in  which  the  exchanges  have  been 
depressed  for  so  long  a  period,  hasi>een  in 
#  great  measure  occasioned  by  the  depre- 
oiation  which  b^s  taken  place  in  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  currency  of  this  country, 
a^  compared  with  the  Qioney  of  foreign 
iKMintries/' 

Here  then  is  a  completely  new  sense 
given  to  the  word  depreciation.  I  have 
illready  troubled  you.  Sir  (I  fear  too  long), 
on  two  kinds  of  depreciation ;  a  depreci- 
ation, compared  with  legal  coin,  and  a 
depreciation  compared  with  commodities : 
these  two  kinds  both  take  place  at  home;  but 
now  we  have  one  which  happens  abroad — 
a  depreciation  cofldpared  with  the  money 
of  foreign  countries.  This  is  never  hinted 
at  in  the  Report,  which  dwells  largely 
upon  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  the  two 
senses  which  I  have  mentioned.  The 
Bullion  Committee  are  resolved  to  have 
depreciation  ;  give  them  but  depreciation, 
no  matter  what  it  means.  But  what  is 
the  real  meaning  of  a  depreciation  com- 
pared with  the  money  of  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  has  it  (I  ask  with  all  submis- 
aion)  any  meaning  at  all }  No  man  ever 
wpposed  English  Bank-notes  were  et^ 
ishangeable  for  foreign  money  abroad,  or 
before  this  Resolution  thought  of  saying 
they  were  depreciated  because  not  so  ex- 
abangeable.  The  same  thing  is  equally 
true  of  English  guineas, 
t  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  when  the 
exchange  with  Hamburgh,  for  instance, 
U  at  thirty-six,  the  money  of  Hamburgh 
iDaes.when  compared  with  the  money  of 
England  ;  and  that  w^en  the  exchange  is 
^t  thirty,  the  money  of  England  loses 
when  compared  with  tbe  money  of  Ham- 
burgh I  and  this  loss  is,  I  suppose,  what 
the  Resolution  calls  depreciation.  If  this 
is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  and  I  can 
^UMt  tto^owor^  from  it^k  ameiinta  Ao 
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nothing  mora  than  a  difierent  exfireflatoa 
for  an  un&vourable  exchange;  and  fer 
such  a  definition  of  exchange  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  hon.  gent,  near  me'  (Mr.  H. 
Thornton) :  "  WhatV  said  that  hon.  gent. 
*'  do  we  mean  by  the  rate  of  the  ex- 
changes? We  mean  the  rate  at  which 
the  circulating  medium  of  this  kingdom 
passes  in  exchange  for  the  circulating 
medium  of  other  countries."  The  true 
sense  of  this  bugbear  Resolution  is  then 
only  this,  that  part  of  the  fall  of  the  ex- 
change is  owing  to  causes,  about  which 
we  art  perfectly  agreed,  and  to  which  in* 
deed,  I,  in  common  with  the  witnesses, 
attribute  the  whole  of  it;  but  that  in  great 
part  it  is  produced  by  nothing  but  tbe  fall 
of  the  exchange  itself:  a  mode  of  reason- 
ing, which  I  am  sure  th^  learned  chairman 
of  the  Bullion  Committee  is  too  good  a 
logician,  .deliberately  to  defend,  though 
he  may  have  been  inadvertently  led  into 
it  by  the  indistinctness  of  his  own  express 
aions. 

With  regard  to  the  fourteenth  Resolu* 
tion,i  should  think  the  ambiguity  of  it,  a 
snfficient  reason  for  its  rejection.  It  im- 
poses a  solemn  duty  on  tbe  Directors  of 
the  Bank ;  but  instead  of  letting  them 
know  what  that  duty  is,  it  leaves  them  to 
guess  at  it  as  they  can.  It  directs  them 
»  to  advert  to  the  state  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, as  well  as  to  the  price  of  bullion, 
with  a  view  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
their  issues;"  but  it- does  not  tell  them, 
whether  in  any  given  case  (suppose  when 
the  exchange  falls),  they  are  to  diminish 
or  to  increase  their  issues.  Now  a  precise 
direction  was  the  more  necessary,  because 
the  governor  and  deputy  ^vernor  of  the 
Bank  tell  you  in  their  evidence,  that  ia 
their  opinion,  the  issues  of  the  Bank  have 
no  effect  upon  the  exchange.  And,  in- 
deed, I  can  trace  no  connexion  between 
them  in  examining  the  accounts  upon  the 
table.  We  have  seen  the  course  of  ex- 
change both  rise  and  fall,  wh^n  there  was 
an  increased  issue  of  bank-notes;  we  hava 
seen  the  same  circumstances  take  place 
when  tbe  issue  was  diminished ;  iherelbret 
if  the  exchange  is  affected,  which  may  be 
doubtful,  by  the  issue  of  bank-nolts,  it  ia 
certaiuJy  out  governed  by  it.  I  i^htMihii 
however,  equally  object  to  the  Reaolutioa, 
if  it  were  made,  as  it  ought  to  be,  dii»tincl 
and  imperative;  because,  by  taking  from 
the  Bank  Directors  that  discretion  which 
they  are  best  able  to  exercise,  we  ahoold 
run  the  risk  of  doing  great  miscbiei  in  the 
puuuit  of  an  object^  which  experienoe  has 
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ihewn  Id  Im  unntuinable.  Tbere  wt, 
nndoabted) y«  reasons^  connected  with  the 
concerns  pf  tbe  Bank,  why  the  directors 
•hottltf  attend  to  the  coarse  of  exchange, 
bat  they  are  not  such  as  uniformly  to  lead 
either  to  an  increase  or  dinunution  of  is- 
•aes.  As  long  as  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Bank  is  left  in  their  hands  on- 
contnmled,  they  will  apply  their  judgment 
to  the  circomstances  of  each  case,  as  it  may 
arise,  and.act  under  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  parliament  and  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
to  tiMir  own  corporation.  But  this  resolu- 
tion would  take  that  responsibility  from 
them,  and  where  would  it  place  it?  To 
whom  are  the  Directors  to  apply  for  in* 
•tradions  in  a  case  of  dobbt  ?  To  parlia- 
ment }  Parliament  may  not  be  sitting.-* 
To  the  Treasury  ?  I  belieye  no  maa  who 
wbhes  well  to  public  credit,  would  desire 
|o  place  the  Bank  under  the  control  of  the 
Treeeary.  And  who  will  say  that  either 
ParUament  or  the  Treasury  can  be  so  well 
aci|nainted  with  the  complicated  details 
wtndi  enter  into  the  consideration  of  a 
question  of  this  kind,  as  the  directors 
IbemseWes?  Perhaps  the  learned  chair* 
nan  may  say,  that  no  such  reference  can 
be  necessary ;  that  his  rule  is  meant  to  be 
invariable,  and  that  in  all  cases  .whatever, 
when  the  exchange  falls,  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  should  be  contracted.  To  prove  his 
mistake,  ic  is  only  necessary  to  read  a 
sentence  of  his  own  Bullion  Report: 
**  Your  Committee  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  altboogh  it  ought  to  be  the  general 
policy  of  the  Bank  Directors  to  diminish 
their  paper,  in  the  event  of  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  a  high  price  ol'  bullion,  and  a 
wery  unfavourable  exchange,  yet  it  is 
essential  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
tkU  country,  and  to  the  general  fulfilment 
of  those  mercantile  engagements  which 
a  free  issue  of  paper  may  have  occi^ 
aioned,  that  the  accustomed  degree  of  ac- 
commodation to  the  ihercbants  should  not 
be  suddenly  and  materially  reduced;  and 
that  if  any  general  and  serious  difficulty 
or  apprehension  on  this  subject  ahoold 
arise,  it  may,  in  the  judgment  of  your 
Committee,  be  counteracted  without  dan- 
ger, and  with  advantage  to  tbe  public,  by 
B  liberality  in  the  issue  of  liank  of  Eng- 
land paper  proportioned  to  the  urgency  of 
alie  particular  occasion.'' 

I  also  object  to  this  Resolution  as  im- 
plying a  censure  on  the  directors  of  the 
fiaok,  which,  in  my  opinion,  their  con- 
duct has  not  deserved,  bat.which>  if  sap- 
1  ta  Ik  merited,  ought  to  iiava  been 


so  distinctly  expressed  as  to  he  eapabW 
of  a  direct  answer. 

Oo  tbe  fifteenth  Resolution  I  shall  ony 
say,  that  I  am  ready,  in  the  fullest  man^- 
ner,  to  admit  the  great  importance  of  ther 
legal  convertibility  of  our  circulating 
paper  into  coin,  not  because  I  think  it  tha 
only  security  against  an  excess  of  paper, 
but  because  it  is  the  only  adequate  m- 
medy  for  public  alarm.  It  is  impossible 
to  foresee  to  what  extent  pablic  alaroa 
may  go,  or  what  its  consequences  may 
be,  in  a  country  in  which  the  circulating 
medium  possesses  no  intrinsic  value.  For 
this  reason  X  admit  the  convertibility  of 
paper  into  coin  to  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, although,  while  no  alarm  exists, 
and  credit  is  entire,  it  seems  to  me  indif« 
ferent  of  which  oor  circulation  may  con- 
sist, as  either  will  equally  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  currency. 

But  though  I  agree  thos  hr  with  my 
learned  friend,  I  disapprove  of  his  Resola* 
tion,  as  directly  leading  to  that  last  resolo^ 
tion  which  he  has  at  present  (so  strangely 
I  think)  withdrawn  firom  oor  oonsidera« 
tion.  Without  that  Resolution,  it  is  «t- 
terly  useless— with  it,  it  would  be  danger'^ 
ous  and  injurious,  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
evib  of  our  situation,  but  at  present  we 
unfortunately  have  not  the  means  of  ap- 
plying a  remedy.  I  am  sura  the  plan  of 
the  Bullion  Committee  proposed,  ia  these 
two  last  Resolutions,  would  not  operate 
beneficially* 

Let  OS  consider  the  effect  of  an  im- 
mediate resumption  of  cash  paynents. 
It  would  introduce  the  use  of  gold^in  onr 
internal  transactions,  a  circomstance  de« 
sirable,  no  doobt ;  but  is  the  attainment  of 
that  object  worth  the  risk  which  most  be 
encountered?  No  improvement  of  the 
exchange  could  take  place  unless  ear  coin 
were  exported,  a  measure  which  even  the 
Bullion  Committee  have  not  ventured  to 
recommend,  however  clearly  arising  out 
of  their  principles.  But  sapposing  thos6 
principles  carried  to  their  otmest  extent, 
and  the  free  exportation  of  oar  gold  coin 
permitted,  who  Can  douibt  that  the  draib  of 
it  would  be  so  great  as  to  force  as  to  have 
recourse,  from  direct  necessity,  to  a  fresh 
restriction,  under 'circumstances  itiU  mora 
unfavourable  and  alarming  than  tbe  pre* 
sent  ?  The  whole  effect  ef  the  attettrpl 
would  be  to  destroy  oar  credit,  and  ia^ 
crease  our  danger. 

The  Committee  themselves  haise  net 
however,  ventured  to  recoBBMnd  en  tan 
mediate  resomatioB  ef  aaal 
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Tbey  propose  it  after  the  expiration  of 
two  yean ;  and  I  am  particalarly  desirous 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
{oterral  between  the  determination  that 
the  Bank  should  resume  its  cash^ayments, 
*and  the  actual  commencement  of  those 
payments.  This  would  be  a  most  im- 
portant period,  and  pregnant  with  the  ut- 
most danger.  The  Bank  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  collecting  a  large  quantity 
of  bullion,  in  order  to  answer  the  demands 
which  would  of  course  be  made  upon Jt, 
and  that  necessity  would  make  the  rate  of 
oKchangc  still  more  unfavourable  to  us, 
because  the  price  of  bullion  would  aug- 
ment every  where  in  proportion  to  the 
supposed  wants  of  so  great  a  purchaser ; 
and  the  effect  upon  the. exchange  would, 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  article,  be 
■till  greater  than  would  be  occasioned  by 
the  purchase  of  other  commodities. 
'  The  bullion  so  collected  would  remain 
locked  up  in  the  Bank  without  being  of 
the  smallest  use,  during  the  interval,  to 
any  person  whatever.  It  is  indeed  con- 
tended, in  the  Bullion  Report,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  approaching  resumption 
of  cash  payments  would  of  itself  increase 
the  public  confidence ;  but  this  I  deny, 
because  its  tendency  to  produce  that 
effect  would  be  much  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  other  consequences  which 
must  result  from  it,  one  of  which  is, 
that  the  Bank  would  be  forced,  from  mo- 
tives of  self-preservation,  to  circumscribe 
its  issues  of  paper,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
demands  which  might  be  made  upon  it 
when  the  period  of  cash  payments  arrived, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  collect,  by  every 
possible  method,  all  the  gold  which  could 
be  met  with. 

Now  I  wish  the  House  to  consider  the 
situation  in  which  the  government,  the 
merchant,  and  indeed  every  class  of  men, 
would  be  placed/  if  the  issues  of  Bank- 
notes were  greatly  diminished,  while  gold 
was  even  scarcer  than  at  present.  It 
would  be  a  situation  which  cannot  be  con- 
templated without  the  most  serious  alarm. 
What  other  currency  can  be  substituted 
when  both  coin  and  Bank-notes  shall  have 
disappeared?  It  is  possible  and  indeed 
probable,  that  the  extremity  of  the  evil 
might  produce  a  remedy,  by  forcing  the 
notes  of  country  banks  into  general  cir- 
tlilation,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Stuckey,  which  I  have 
footed.  In  which  case  the  remedy  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  for  an  excess  of 
paper  wQuld. end  in  the  mere  substitution 
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of  a  paper  less  secure,  and  of  inferior  va* 
lae* 

But  what  would  be  the  other  altema* 
tive  ?  I  beg  to  state  it  in'  the  words  of  an 
hon.  friend  of  mine,  a  leading  member  oi 
the  Bullion  Committee  (Mr.  Henry  Thorn- 
ton,) on  his  examination  before  the  Secret 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1 797.  • 
/  He  was  asked,  «« If  any  considerable 
proportion  of  th^  Bank  advances  to  go* 
vernment  had  been  repaid  in  the  course  of 
the  last  two  years  (suppose  to  the  extent  of 
four  or  five  millions),  are  you  of  opinion 
that  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  Bank- 
notes to  that  extent  could  have  been  made 
without  occasioning  great  public  dis^ 
tress  ?''— "  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  thai  a 
reduction  of  Bank-notes  to  the  extent  of 
5,000,000/.  less  than  their  hitherto  exist- 
ing amount,  would  either  produce  the 
substitution  of  seme  other  paper,  nearly 
to  the  same,  or  perhaps  to  a  still  greater 
amount;  or,  assuming  no  such  substitution 
to  take  place,  that  it  would  produce  very 
general,  if  not  universal  failures,  in  the 
metropolis." 

For  this  opinion  he  then  gives  his  rea- 
sons, which  appear  to  me  perfectly  clear 
and  satisfactory.  Now  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  gentleman— I  would  ask  the  House, 
whether  if,  in  1797,  while  our  metallic 
currency  was  still  abundant,  the  diminu- 
tion of  Bank-notes  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions,  would  have  produced  a 
general  bankruptcy  in  liondon,  what  the 
effect  of  a  proportionate  diminution  woold 
be  now  ?  I  would  ask  them  further,  whe- 
ther they  are  so  confident  of  .the  success 
of  the  plan  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  so 
impressed  with  its  benefits,  as  to  think  the 
attempt  worth  the  risk  of  a  general  bank- 
ruptcy? Of  bankruptcies  we  have  had 
enough,  enough  to  make  the  heart  ache,  and 
great  indeed  must  be  my  opinion  of  the 
advantages  of  any  measure,  deep  my  con- 
viction of  its  necessity,  before  I  can  con- 
sent to  run  any  hazard  of  extending  tbera 
further. 

Having  taken  this  brief  review  of  the 
Resolutions  proposed  by  ray  learned  friend, 
I  shall  shortly  touch  on  those  propositions 
which  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  in  the  event  of 
the  rejection  of  them. 

The  general  object  of  my  PropositioDi 
is,  to  show,  by  a  deduction  of  historical 
facts,  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  pre* 
sent  situation  with  respect  to  foreign  ex- 
changes, and  the  price  of  bullion,  new  in 
its  nature;  though  in  degree,  from  th^ 
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concarrence  of  a  variety  of  extraordinsiry 
circumstances,  it  may  exceed  what  has 
formerly  takeo  place.  It  is  not,  as  I  have 
already  said,  my  wish  to  pledge  the  Hoase 
to  a  recognition  of  abstract  principles, 
but  to  record  facts,  and  from  them  to  draw 
this  only  inference,  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise 40  endeavour,  by  an  alteration  in  our 
internal  currency,  which  is  in  itself  im- 
practicable or  highly  dangerous,  to  reme- 
dy inconveniences  which  we  have  no  suf- 
ficient reason  to  believe^  the  state  of  our 
internal  currency  has  produced. 

In  the  place  of  the  first  seven  Resolu- 
tions of  the  learned  gentleman,  I  mean  to 
propose  a  general  Resolution,  stating  the 
right  of  the  sovereign  to  regulate  the  legal 
current  coin  of  the  kingdom.  In  opposi- 
tion to  his  doctrine  of  a  fixed  and  invaria- 
ble standard  of  current  coin,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  prove  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  to  regulate  the  standard,  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  soundest  legal  authorities, 
and  the  repeated  and  acknowledged  prac- 
tice of  ages.  I  must,  however,  ^uard 
against  a  misrepresentation,  in  which  I 
find  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
involved,  as  well  as  myself;  as  if  I  had 
intended  to  recommend,  and  (which  would 
ht  much  more  important)  as  if  ha  had  in- 
cinuated  an  intention  or  proposing,  an 
alteration  in  the  standard  of  our  money. 
With,  respect  to  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, I  believe  I  mav  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  idea  is  utterW  unfounded ;  and 
with  regard  to  myself,  I  can  assure  the 
House  tnat  I  should  be  a  most  determined 
adversary  to  anjr  rach  proposition. 

During  the  existence  of  a  public  debt, 
the  alteration  of  the  standard  of  money 
would  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  a 
direct  fraud  on  the  public  creditor  as 
well  as. every  private  creditor;  and  if 
time  admitted  of  going  into  the  discus- 
sion, I  could  prove  it  to  be  an  act  of 
aseless  and  unprofitable  injustice,  pro- 
ductive of  no  advantages  whatever  to  the 
•Ute. 

My  second  Proposition  is  intended  to 
correct  an  error  of  my  learned  friend, 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  promissory 
notes  issued  by  the  Bank.  He  has  at- 
tempted, without  the  slightest  foundation, 
to  establish  an  opinion,  that  the  value  of 
Bank-notes  was  to  be  measured  by  the 
price  of  standard  bullion.  I  propose,  in 
answer  to  tbit  opinion,  to  declare,  that 
they  are  representatives  of  legal  coin,  and 
of  nothing  else — ^not  more  of  bullion  than 
of  any  oth^  commeditf .    But  it  is  also 


due,  in  justice  to  the  Bank,  to  declare^ 
what  is  perfectly  true,  that  it  was  for  % 
century  always  ready  strictly  tb  execute 
its  engagements,  and  has  been  prevented 
from  continuing  to  do  so,  not  by  any  act 
of  its  own,  but  by  the  interposition  of  tha 
legislature.  For  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  the  restriction  of  cash  payments  was 
a  measure  of  public  policy,  not  a  favour 
to  the  Bank.  It  was  originally  imposed, 
and  has  been  since  continued,  for  reasons 
connected  with  the  safety  of  the  state, 
and  not  upon  any  application  of  that  cor- 
poration. And  there  is  nothing  in  this  or 
any  other  resolution  which  I  shall  pro- 
pose, which  can  hare  the  effect  of  pre»= 
venting  parliament  from  removing  the 
restriction,  whenever  it  may  be  compati-* 
ble  with  the  public  safety  to  do  so. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  Proposition,  on 
which  my  learned  'friend  has  already 
thought  fit  to  touch,  and  on  which,  as  it 
involves  the  principal  point  of  difference 
between  the  Committee  and  me,  I  cannot 
but  expect  much  discussion  whenever  it 
may  come  fbrraally  before  the  Hooie. 

My  first  object  in  it  is,  to  come  to  a 
clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  the 
question  with  those  gentlemen  who  main* 
t&in  the  depreciation  of  Bank  notes.  In 
the  contrdversy  which  has  taken  place, 
the  depreciation  of  Bank  notes  has  been 
talked  of  in  such  a  variety  of  senses,  that 
though  I  am  sure  the  phrase  is  extremely 
mischievous,  and  has  done  great  injury  to 
public  credit,  because  I  am  certain  that  it 
IS  commonly  understood,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  one  sense  only,  and  that 
the  most  alarming  of  any,  I  do  not  know 
but  that  I  may  think  the  real  meanlnj;  aflBbc- 
ed  to  it  by  many  of  those  who  assert  its  ex- 
istence perfectly  innocent,  and  even*  by 
possibility,  may  agree  with  them. 

I  have,  therefore,  so  framed  the  Resoln» 
tion,  that  every  gentleman  may,  and  ought 
to  vote  for  it,  who  does  not  believe  that 
Bank  notes  have  lost  their  value  in  ordi- 
nary and  legal  transactions  as  compared 
with  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  which 
they  represent.  Those  who  contend  for 
the  depreciation  of  Bank-notes  in  any  of 
the  other  fanciful  senses  which  1  have  be-^ 
fore  had  occasion  to  discuss,  ought  all  to* 
vote  with  me  upon  this  question.  And  in 
that  number  I  cannot  but  hope  to  find  the 
members  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  who 
have  by  no  means  expressed  a  clear  opi- 
nion in  their  Report  that  Bank  notes  have 
lost  their  relative  valqe  with  reference  te 
coin.    But  particularly  I  look  fi>r  the  sup^ 
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port  of  Uie  honourable  gentleman  wbo 
aome  time  ago  declined  answering  my 
iinestion  (Mr.  Hoskisson),  as  he  has  dis- 
tinctly told  the  f>ublic,  that  "the  experi- 
€n9e  of  our  own  as  well  as  of  all  other 
countries,  has  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
controversy,  the '  proposition,  that  if  one 
part  of  the  currency  of  a  country''  (pro- 
Tided  siich  currency  be  made  either  di- 
rectly or  virtually  a  legal  tender,  accord- 
ing to  its  denomination,  which  he  con- 
tends Bank  notes  are)  "  be  depreciated, 
the  whole  of  tliat  currency,  whether  paper 
•r  coin,  most  he  equally  depreciated/' 
Now,  if  guineas  be  as  much  depreciated 
as  Bank  ootes>  Bank  notes  are  of  as  much 
▼aloe  as  guineas ;  and  that  is  certainly  all 
which  the  Proposition  affirms.  I  am  so 
far  from  making  this  appeal  with  any  in- 
Mdioos  yiew,  that  I  seriously  declare,  that 
I  think  the  concurrence  of  those  gentle- 
men in  this' Resolution  would  be  a  remedy 
lor  that  mischief,  of  which,  so  contrary  to- 
their  wishes  and  intentions,  their  Report 
has  been  the  cause. 

I  have,  however,  another  object  in  this 
Pireposition.  On  a  question  so  long  and 
ao  warmly  contested,  I  think  parliament 
oegbt  not  to  stop  at  the  mere  rejection  of 
a  measure  proposed  to  it,  but  to  pronounce 
a  distinct  opinion,  and  that  an  opinion  so 
pronounced  will  do  much  towards  setting 
the  question  itself  at  rest.  I  wish  the 
House  to  pledge  itself  to  the  belief  that 
Bank  notes  still  are,  as  they  bare  always 
been,  equiyalent  to  legal  coin  for  the  in- 
ternal purposes  of  the  country,  the  only 
purposes  to  which  they  ever  have  been 
applicable. 

An  opinion  so  ^ledared  will  have  an  ef- 
fect similar  to  that  df  an  association  to' 
vapport  the  credit  of  the  Bank.  Many 
members  will  recoUect  the  effect  produced 
by  the  asscctation  of  the  merchants  and 
bankers  in  1797.  It  instantaneously  dis- 
pelled all  doubt « and  alarmt  and  restored 
credit  and  confidence.  I  believe  the  mer- 
chants and  bankers  are  now  quite  as  ready 
to  renew  ancb  an  association.  Pefbaps, 
indeed,  it  is  not  necessary ;  for  their  opi- 
nions are  sufficiently  known.  It  is  not  on 
the  Royal  £zcbange  that  the  depreciation 
ef  Bank  notes  is  talked  of.*  But  this  Re- 
aolutiott,  uniting  the  sense  of  parliament 
in  the  same  cause,  will  give  weight  and 
strength  to  their  declared  opinion. 

I  £sve  introduced  into  the  Resolution, 
fince  it  was  first  drawn  up  (as  has  been 
observed),  the  words,  "  in  public  estima- 
tion/' wMi  a  view  of  obviating  any  sup- 
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position  that  I  meant  to  affirm  that  Bank 
notes  had  a  legal  equivalency  to  coin.  I 
never  had  any  idea  of  doing  so :  and  it 
would  be  peculiarly  improper  to  propose 
to  the  House  any  declaration  on  this  sub- 
ject at  present,  when  the  judges  actually 
have  under  their  consideration  a  criminal 
case,  in  which  their  decision  may  turn  on 
this  very  point. 

The  following  Propositions,  down  to  the 
fourteenth,  contain  a  comparison  of  the 
circuiAstances  at  present  affecting  our  re- 
lations with  foreign  countries  with  those 
which  have  existed  in  former  ticbes,  and 
show  by  historical  deduction,  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  attribute  the  present  depres- 
sion of  tbe  exchange  to  the  state  of  our 
paper  circulation,  because  similar  depres* 
sions  have  formerly  taken  place  when  no 
paper  circulation  existed,  or  no  other  than 
what  was  convertible  at  pleasure  into  coin; 
and  that  the  degree  and  duration  of  the 
present  depression  may  be' accounted  for 
by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  df  our 
military,  political,  and  commercial  situa- 
tion ;  and  this  conclusion  is  distinctly 
drawn  in  the  fifteenth  Proposition. 

The  facts  contained  in  these  Proposi« 
tions  I  believe  to  be  unquestionably  true, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  prove  them  when- 
ever  it  may  be  proper  to  do  so,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  documents  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  other  authentic  information. 

At  present  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the 
analogy  of  former  instances  would  lead  us 
to  ascribe  the  depression  of  the  exchange 
principally  to  the  combination  of  a  great 
military  expenditure  abroad,  with  A  high 
price  and  large  importati<m  of  grain* 
When  either  of  these  circumstances  haa 
Occurred,  the  exchange  has  usually  be- 
come unfavourable ;  when  they  have  beea 
united,  it  has  never  failed  to  do  so.  These 
are  circumstances  wholly  nnoodoected 
with  our  internal  cdrrency  ;  and  ch'cnm- 
stances  probably  unavoidable,  and  not 
imputable  to  any  blamable  conduct  what- 
ever. 

In  our  military  expcMes^  we  are  pay- 
ing the  price,  a  heavy  and  inconvenienf 
price  I  admit,  of  a  glorious  atmggle  not 
only  for  our  own  independence,  but  for 
the  libeVty  and  independence  of  tbe  human 
race  at  large,  now  threatened  with  uni- 
versal subjugation.  On  the  principle  of 
supporting  such  a  struggle  with  oar  ut* 
most  efibru,  I  have  heard  no  tfissentienC 
voice,  and,  as  to  aH  details  respecting  the 
means  of  doing  it^  it  ia  not  now  the  time 
totnter  upoBiheint 
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Still  ksi  can  any  doubt  be  entertained 
with  mpect  to  the  propriety  of  the  im* 
pqrlationi  of  grain  wliich  ha?e  taken  place 
in  a  season  of  dearth,  in  which  the  price 
has  approached  to  that  of  the  greatest 
scarcity.  The  right  hen.  vice-president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  explained  the 
reasons  which  induced  the  privy  council 
to  give  encouragement  to  these  importa- 
tions, and  they  were  reasons  o£  cogent 
and  imperious  necessity. 

The  Council  were  not  unaware,  that,  by 
so  doiD^,  they  were  likely  to  aggravate 
the  evils  of  an  unfavourable  exchange; 
but  the  subsutence  of  the  people  was,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  an  object  superior  to  all 
consmerationsof  commercial  convenience^ 
Great,  however,  as  the  effects,  upon  the 
exchange,  of  our  military  expences  com- 
bined with  the  imporution  of  grain  must 
bave  been,  they  could  neither  have  been  so 
jgreat  nor  so  -  lasting,  had  the  freedom 
of  commercial  intercourse  existed  as  in 
former  times.  In  this  the  real  novelty  of 
our  situation  consists.  For  though  I  do 
Dot  carry  the  doctrine  of  commercial  equi- 
valents ao  fiur  as  the  hon.  gent.  oppo«ite 
(Mr.  UusUisson),  I  admit  that  there  is  a 
continual  tendency  in  an  unfavourable 
exchange  to  correct  itself  by  checking 
importaiion  and  encouraging  exportation, 
sad  that,  though  for  a  time  it  may  be 
overpowered  by  political  emereencif^t^  or 
by  pressing  calU  for  articles  of  unavoid- 
able necessity  ;  yet»  if  freedom  of  trade 
exists,  it  will  usually  prevent  any  exces- 
sive inequality^  and  in  no  long  time  restore 
the  balance. 

The  fourteenth  Psoposition  is  intended 
to  show,  that  on  account  of  the  extension 
of  trade,  and  the  great  increase  of  our 
public  revenue  and^expenditure since  1797, 
a  more  abundant  currency  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  country,  and 
that  we  should  have  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  our  currency  was  excessive  if  it 
should  appear  considerably  to  exceed  in 
amount  what  then  existed.  This,  how- 
ever, I  believe  to  be  so  far  from  the  fact, 
that  the  diminution  of  coin  is,  perhaps, 
fully  equal  to  the  increase  of  paper  cir- 
culation. 

I  am  now  arrived  at  the  last  and  most 
important  Propositions,  those  which  re- 
spect the  removal  of  the  Bank  restriction. 
On  the  fifteenth  Proposition,  which  de-> 
Clares  '*  that  it  is  highly  important;  that 
the* restrictions  should  be  removed  when- 
ever the  political  and  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  country  shall  lender  it  com- 
<VOL.XIX.) 
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patible  with  die  public  interest,"  I  need 
sav  nothing,  as  the  gentlemen  against 
whom  I  have  been  arguing,  entirely  con- 
cur in  the  same  opinion,  and  I  believe 
that  a  difference  on  this  point  scarceljf 
any  where  exists. 

Nor  shall  I  think  it  necessary  to  dwell 
long  upon  the  last  Propositiony  so  much 
of  the  reasoning  which  I  have  applied  to 
other  points,  having  a  direct  reference  to 
this.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  the 
fallacy  of  those  arguments  by  which  it  is 
aittempted  to  prove  the  excess  and  do* 
preciation  of  our  currency,  I  need  say  no 
more  to  establish  the  inexpediency  of 
taking  a  step  which  all  admit  to  be  at- 
tended with  danger,  as  a  remedy  to  ail 
imaginary  evil.  I  have  also,  as  I  thinks 
shown  that  the  removal  of  the  Bank  fa* 
striction  Would  not  have  the  effect  of  re* 
storing  a  favourable  bourse  of  exchange. 

But  my  ^eat  objection  to  the  removal 
of  the  restriction  at  the  end  of  the  propos* 
ed  period  of  two  years;  is,  that  unless  a 
change  of  circumstances,  contrary  to  aU 
probability,  should  take  place  in  tlM 
mean  time,  the  resun^ption  of  cash  pay* 
menu  at  the  period  proposed,  wpuld  be 
wholly  impracticable.  The  very  Report 
of  the  Bullion  Committee  states  the  im- 
practicability of  an  immediate,  or  very 
early,  resumption  of  cash  payments. 
"  Your  Committee,''  it  says,  "  are  of  opi- 
nion that  if  peace  were  to  be  immediately 
ratified,  in  the  present  state  of  our  circu- 
lation it  would  be  most  hazardous  to  com- 
pel the  Bank  to  pay  cash  in  six  monthly 
and  would  be  found  wholly  impracticable.'' 
They  are,  therefore,  it  further  says,  *'  of 
opinion  that  even  if  peace  should  inter- 
vene, two  years  should  be  given  to  the 
Bank  for  resuming  its  payments ;  but 
that,  even  if  the  war  should  be  prolonged, 
cash  payments  should  be  resumed Jby  the 
end  of  that  period."  . 

Do  the  Committee  then  mean  to  con* 
tend  that  there  is  no  difference  betweea 
war,  such  a  war  as  the  present,  and  peace  } 
Do  they  think  that  peace  would  give  no 
additional  security  and  facility  to  the 
Bank,  in  preparing  for  the  resomptioAof 
cash  payments  ?  Are  they  of  opinion 
that  it  would  afiS>rd  no  advantages  to  the 
government  in  so  arranging  in  its  pecu- 
niary concerns,  as  to*  be  independent  of 
assistance  from  the  Bank— that  it  would 
give  no  stability  to  Cf  mmercial  credit  in 
general  ?  Will  they  afiirm  that  their 
Chairman  is  entirely  mistaken  in  admitting 
in  his  fiftee9th  BesolutioQj  that  the  uir^tm 
(»0) 
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circumstances  bf  oar  trade,  together  with 
the  large  amount  of  our  niilttary  expen- 
.  diture  abroad,  may  have  contributed  to 
render  our  exchanges  onfavoarable  ?^''  or 
to  what  miraculous  aid  do  they  look  for 
removing  th^se  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, and  making  it  indiflierent  whether. 
we  have  war  or  peace  ? 

It  would  really  appear  that  they  thought 
it  indifferent,  from  the  mode  in  which 
tfgret  is  expressed   in  the  Reporl,  "  that 

'  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  has  been 
continued  so  long;  and  particularly  that 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  present  con- 
tinuing act  is  framed,  the  character  should 
have  been  given  to  it  of  a  permanent  war 
measure." 

That  the  suspension  has,  from  neces- 
sity, been  continued  so  long,  we  roust  all 
regret.  Once,  and  once  only,  there  ap- 
peared a  prospect  of  a  change  of  circam- 
•tances  which  might  admit  of  ito  removal, 
and  the  directors  of  the  Bank,  it  ought  to 
be  remembered^  immttdiately  took  mea- 
•ures  which  proved  the  sincerity  of  their 
dcsir  that  it  might  be  removed.  In  the 
year  1798,  and  the  early  part  of  1799,-the 
course  of  exchange  was  remarkably  fa- 
vourable, and  the  Bank,  in  cdnsqocnce,  as 
a  prelude  to  a  general  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  obtained  permission,  pursuant 
to  a  clause  in  the  restriction  act,  to  pay 
'  sums  under  five  pounds  in  cash.  Under 
this  permission,  large  sums,  much  larger 
than  the  public  are  generally  aware  of, 
have  actually  been  paid.  The  renewal  of 
war  on  the  continent,  and  still  more  the 

^  failing  harvests  of  1799  and  1800,  de- 
stroyed oi^r  hopes,  and  I  will  venture  to 
say  there  has  never  been  a  moment  since, 
in  which  the  restriction  co«ki  safely  have 
been  removed. 

With  respect  to  the  present  continuing 
act,  I  am  not  ashamed,  however  it  may 
expose  me  to  the  censure  of  the  Bullion 
Committee,  to  declare  my  adherence  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Parliament  of  1804, 
^  and  the  administration  by  whom  that  act 
was  proposed.  Of  that  adrtiinistrafion, 
af^er  such  a  lapse  of  time,  and  so  great  a 
change  of  circumstances,  I  mean  to  speak 
historically  only  when  I  say  that  on  the 
most  careful  review  of  their  measures,  po- 
litical,, military,  and  financial,  I  see  no 
reason  to  think  them  inferior  either  in 
judgment,  foresight,  or  vigour,  to  any, 
•ilher  of  their  predecessors  or  successors. 
With  respect  to  this  particular  measure, 
I  think  it  an  instance  of  their  judgment 
«ad  foresight.    It  was  certainly  meant  83 
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>a  permanent  war  measure — ^not  as  an  or- 
dinary war  measure,  but  one  which  th« 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  war 
would  render  necessary  during  its  con* 
tinuance  ;  subject. undoubtedly  to  the  re> 
vision  of  parliament,  if,  contrary  to  ap- 
pearances then  existing,  the  character  of 
the  war  should  so  change  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  dispensed  with. 

Have  then  the  circumstances  of  the 
war  so  changed  since  that  time,  as  to  show 
that  this  opinion  was  ill-founded  ?  Have 
they  not,  on  the  contrary,  from  year  to 
year  assumed  a  character  still  more  de» 
cidedly  confirming  it? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  particulars  where  the  general  result  is 
so  clear  as  to  force  conviction  on  the 
mind  ;  btit  if  there  has  never  since  been 
&  moment  at  which  the  restriction  could 
safely  have  been  removed«-4f,  on  the 
contrary,  circumstances  have  arisen,  which 
would  have  imperiously  required  its  impo* 
sition,  had  it  not  been  already  in  forcc-^ 
if  the  appearance  of  our  present  circum- 
stances be  such,  as  'more  than  ever  to  en- 
force its  necessity,  and  to  place  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  removal  in  doubt  and  dis* 
tance,  shall  we  impeach  the  judgment  end 
foresight  of  those  who,  foreseeing  the  ge- 
neral state  of  things,  thou^ph  not  the  par* 
ticular  events,  provided  m  time  for  the 
emergency  ? 

They  knew  that  the  conclusion  of  peace 
must  make  an  important  difference  in  our 
situation.  Whether  in  that  event  the 
Bank  restriction  can  safely  be  renioyed, 
after  so  short  a  period  as  six  months,  it  is 
impossible,  as  yet,  to  judge,  because  we 
cannot  foresee  the  circumstances  under 
which  peace  may  be  concluded.  But 
parliament  has  wisely  fixed  the  shortest 
term  in  any  degree  probable,  because  it 
will  be  much  easier  to  extend  it,  if  neces- 
sary, than  to  contract  it 

Let  us,  however,  consider  the  additional 
means  of  mercantile  accommodation  which 
peace  will  afford.  A  debt  from  govern- 
ment to  the  Bank  of  no  less  than  seven 
millions  and  a  half  will  become  payable: 
the  liquidation  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
unfunded  debt,  and  the  general  rise  of  the 
public  funds,  will  give  great  facility  to  in- 
dividual credit—above  all,  a  sinking  fiind 
of  twelve  millions  will  then  be  poured 
into  the  money-market  without  being 
counteracted  by  new  loans. 

Such  means  of  supplying  additional  ca- 
pital no  country  ever  possessed.  Some 
inconveniences  may  perhaps,  in  process  of 
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time,  even  ariie  from  their  abeodance ; 
but  of  these  it  is  not  uow  necessary  to 
apeak.  My  object  is#only  tojustiiythe 
parliament  of  1804,  in  fixing  the  resuoip- 
lion  of  cash  payments  at  the  period  of 
'  peace^. 

That  parliament  also  felt,  what  I  think 
the  Bullion  Committee  are  a  little  apt  to 
forget,  that  the  Bank.restriction  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  trifled  with,  nor  without  public 
inconvenience  io  be  brought  into  frequent 
discossioD. 

I  think  the  Committee  must  forget 
this,  because,  afjter  all,  they  propose 
their  measure  as  an  experiment.  I'hey 
apeak  of  the  "  possible  occurrence  of  po- 
litical circumstances,  which  may  be 
thought  hereafter  to  furnish  an  argument 
in  &vour  of  some  prolongation  of  the  pro- 
posed period  of  resuming  cash  payments, 
or  even  in  favour  of  a  new  law  for  their 
temporary  restriction  after  the  Bank  shall 
haye  opened."  For  this  experiment, 
which  they  are  conscious  may  fail — which 
I  think  rash,  and  desperate,  and  wholly 
impracticable,  what  do  they  risk  ?  They 
risk,  as  we  are  told  by  one  of  their  most 
distinguished  members  (Mr.  Henry  Thorn- 
ton), a  general  bankruptcy  in  London. 
Such  is  the  danger  to  individuals.  And 
what  will  be  the. consequences  to  the  go- 
vernment ?  We  have  heard  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  complain  of  the  in^ 
convenience  occasioned  by  the  delay  of 
this  question.  Whether  he  is  provided 
with  a  system  of  measures  to  be  proposed 
to  parliament  in  the  event  of  its  acceding 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Bullion  Re- 
port, I  do  not  know  :  but  I  know,  that,  if 
he  is,  they  must  be  measures  wholly  new 
and  discordant  from  the  financial  systems 
of  many  years  past. 

To  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  war 
for  the  next  two  years,  not  only  with- 
out the  accommodations  afforded  by  the- 
Bank,  not  only  under  the  inconvenience 
of  a  forced  repayment  of  the  bank* 
advances,  but  undter  the  pressure  of  a 
circulation  so  contracted  and  cramped, 
as  it  necessarily  must  be,  is  a  task  which 
no  minister  has  yet  been  compelled  to 
attempt,  and  which,  if  it  can  be  any 
way  effected,  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  a  pressure  upon  the  people  far  greyer 
than  they  have  yet  experienced*  I 
fospect  that  it  could  not  be  effected  at 
all,  and  that  if  we  were  not  compelled  to 
•Be  for  pe)ace,'  we  should  at  last  be  obliged 
to  recall  our  forces  firom  abroad,  and 
abandon  the  continental  warj  juit  at  the 


raDroent  when  the  concurrent  opinion  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  fairer  prospects  than  we 
have  yet  known  are  opening. 

This  is  no  vagne  and  declamatory  state- 
ment, but  founded  upon  experience,  as 
well  as  reasoning.  The  full  experience  of 
such  a  situation  as  ours  would  be  under' 
the  system  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  we 
have  never  indeed  had ;  but  we  have,  in 
two  periods  referred  to  by  them  for  other 
purposes  in  their  Report,  felt  the  effects  of 
a  restricted  circulation,  in  .1783  the 
issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  con- 
siderably reduced ;  and  though  peace  had 
then  been  concluded,  the  3  per  cent, 
funds  were  at  56,  navy  bills  were  at  from 
15  to  20  per  cent,  discount,  and  the  gene* 
ral  depression  of  property  so  great,  tl^t  * 
the  resources  of  the  country  were  by 
many  supposed  to  be  irrecoverably  ruined* 
In  I79(j  the  Bank  again  reduced  its  issues, 
and  the  effects  were  similar.  The  public 
funds  were,  even  lower,  falling  at  that  time 
to  46.  1  do  not  contend  that  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  alone  pro- 
duced these  effects;  but  if  the  other  uir* 
cumstances  existing  at  those  two  periods 
be  compared  with  those  qf  our  present  si- 
tuation, 1  am  afraid  the  advantage  will  be 
by  no  means  in  our  favour.  In  two  most 
important  points  how  great  is  the  differ- 
ence !  In  one  of  those  cases  the  freedom 
of  trade  was  complete-^in  the  other,  it  ex* 
isted  to  a  considerable  degree—in  both,  a 
plentiful  metallic  currency  continued  in 
circulation.  '  I  need  not  point  out  our  pre- 
sent situation  in  both  those  respects.  Nor 
shall  I  attempt  to  estimate  what  the  reve* 
nue  might  amount  to  when  every  man, 
who  did  not  wish  to  pay  liis  taxts,  might 
say,  with  apparent  truth,  that  he  could  ob- 
tain no  money  of  any  kind  to  discharge 
them ;  and  those  who  were  willing  to  pay, 
might  be  under  a  real  impossibility  of  do* 
ing  so. 

I  cannot  indeed,  whatever  may  be  the 
decision  of  parliament,  pretend  to  pene- 
trate the  darkness  of  futurity— to  foresee 
whether  our  arms  will  be^successful  or  un- 
fortunate—whether the  contment  will 
break  its  fetters,  or  remain  in  subjection, 
whether  commerce  will  recover  freedom 
and  activity,  of  remain  palsied  by  the 
frown  of  a  despot;  but  lam  anxious  that 
the  arm  of  government  should  be  strength* 
ened  rather  than  crippled,  and  that  we 
should  not  give  up  the  chances  of  success, 
and  the  means  of  availing  ourselves  of  any 
favourable  events  which  Trovidence  may 
grant  us. 
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1  think  we  f hall  best  presenre  them  bj 
•dhering  calmly  and  firmly  to  the  system 
trhicfa  I  recommend — ^not  on  my  own 
aathority,  but  that  of  parliament,  by  which 
it  hat  already,  been  established ;  and  by 
not  suffering  oorseWes  to  be  harried  into 
precipitate  measures  by  ovr  impatience  of 
•ome  inconreniencies,  galling  no  doubt, 
but  from  which  we  cannot  at  present  be 
freed  :  while  the  plan  proposed  by  tbe 
Committee  would,  without  effecting  the  ob> 
ject  they  have  in  view,  do  more  than 
either  the  detrees  or  the  victories  of  Buo- 
Qaparte,  to  execute  his  designs  for  our  de- 
struction. 

Mr.  Huskisim  declared,  that  he  could 
not  agree  with  the  principles  and  opinions 
maintained  with  sitch  confidence  and  urged 
with  such  ability  in  the  luminous  and  com- 
prehensive speech  of  the  right  hon.  gent, 
who  had  just  sat  down;  neither  was  itpos- 
aible  for  him  to  gite  a  silent  vote  upon 
this  important  subject,  even  thoogh  he  had 
not  been  so  pointedly  and  personally 
called  upon,  as  he  had  been  by  the  right 
hon.  gent,  to  state  his  opinion  upon  it. 
The  manner,  in  which  that  call  had  been 
made,  appeared  to  htm  extremely  irregu- 
lar, and  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  oni- 
form  practice  of  that  House  and  the  esta- 
blished rules  and  forms  of  discussion  in 
the  course  of  its  proceedings.  The  right 
hon.  gent,  had  thought  proper,  in  the 
middle  of  his  speech,  to  require  of  him  a 
brief  and  summary  opinion  upon  this  most 
grave  and  intricate  subject,  in  order  that 
ne  might  have  in  the '  concluding  part  of 
his  speech  an  opportunity  to  comment 
upon  it  at  length.  No  gentleman,  he 
must  contend,  l»d  a  right  to  expect  from 
him  an  answer  in  such  a  way,  even  if  he 
had  not  felt  it  necessary  for  him  to  deliver 
hii  opinion  upon  tbe  subject  somewhat 
niore  at  length.  He  was  aware,  in  ofier- 
ing  himself  to  tbe  House,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  revert  to  opinions 
which  had  been  already  much  discussed, 
and  he  could  not  revert  to  them  without 
recurring  at  the  same  time  to  details  which 
he  feared  would  appear  dry  and  nninter- 
esting  to  the  Committee.  It  was,  how- 
CTer,  necessary  for  him  to  recur  to  those 
opnions  and  arguments,  in  answer  to  the 
speech  which  had  been  just  deli^red,  and 
which,  as  he  thought,  struck  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  financial  and  commercial  prin- 
ciples established  in  the  world.  Tbe  right 
hon.  gent,  had  said,  that  the  Bullion  Com* 
mittee  bad  made  one  of  the  boldest  expe- 
riments that  was  ever  tried  on  public  cre- 


dit,  and  chat  they  had  bron^lteMbVit 
credit  of  the  country  to  the  very  Mna  ef  a 
precipice*  Now,  as  to  the  pot  he  wts  ts 
bear  in  sncfa  a  charge,  he  must  say,  tlm 
when  the  motion  was  made  in  that  Hsqm 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  ts 
consider  of  the  price  of  bullion  and  the 
rate  of'  exchanges,  he  was  not  in  thd 
House,  nor  in  town :  but  when  he  hsd 
been  appointed  a  member  of  that  Coon 
mittee,  it  then  became  his  duty  to  give  bit 
utmost  attention  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject.  When  that  motion  was  made 
in  tbe  House  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Bullion  Committee,  there  was  no  sort  of 
opposition  made  to  it;  and  when  the 
Committee  was  appointed,  it  became  their 
duty  undoubtedly  to  investigate  the  sab- 
ject  with  care,  and  to  report  to  the  Hooss 
their  conscientious  opinions  on  the  natten 
referred  to  them.  As  to  those  conse* 
quences,  then*  which  were  said  to  bsfe 
resulted  from  the  publication  of  that  Report, 
those  men  were  not  answerable,  who  bad 
only  conscientiously  discharged  a  daty 
that  was  imposed  upon  them,  and  bad 
formed  the  best  conclusions  which  they 
were  enabled  to  do  from  the  evidence  be- 
fore them.  He  thought  it  was  hardly  hit 
to  say,  that  their  discharge  of  the  duty 
which  the  House  imposed  upon  them,  and 
reporting  faithfully  and  fairly  their  opi- 
nion, was  making  a  bold  experiment  en 
the  public  credit,  or  driving  the  country 
to  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  right  hon. 
gent,  was  mistaken  if  he  ascribed  the 
agitation  of  this  delicsite,  but  important 
question  to  the  matter  or  publication  of 
the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  The 
discussion  of  the  subject  had  originated 
out  of  doors  long  before  the  Bullion  was 
appointed,  and  out  of  doors  the  discussion 
would  have  been  continued,  even  if  the  at> 
tention  of  that  House  had  never  been  drawn 
to  the  consideration  of  it.  .Under  these 
circumstances  he  must  contend,  that  it 
was  highly  desirable'  the  question  shoold 
be  taken  up  by  parliament,  and  he  was 
perfectly  convinced  that  there  could  be 
no  subject  more  proper  or  more  worthy 
of  parliamentary  discussion,  than  the  state 
of  the  coin  and  currency  of  the  realm* 
In  former  periods,  reports  upon  such  sub* 
jects  had  not  only  been  prepared  by  the 
direction,  but  published  and  circulated 
by  tbe  authority  of  parliament  *  In  the 
year  1696,  when  the  coin  was  debased, 
the  Lords  of  tbe  Treasury  called  oa 
Mr.  Lowndes^  their  secretary^  fer  a  it^ 
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port  raipeetinfr  ihe  eaiaiiog  ftal*  of  tbt 
cireiiUlioii  aad  comncjof  iIm  oouvlij. 
That  raport  wu  primed  afc  tbt  King's 
pr««t,  circttlaled  all  over  ibe  couDlry*  aM 
every  body  was  iBTitod  to  the  coosidora* 
tioB  of  it  Ministors  at  that  tima  tboaght 
that  U  was  moch  batter  completely  to  re- 
medy the  existing  evil,  than  to  accept  of  the 
fallacioosadYantages  which  were  then  held 
Ibrth  from  tbe  modification  and  conttna« 
ance  of  M.  The  conseqaence  was,  that 
those  priaetples  were  folly  and  efleotaally 
tefated,  whkh  were  no«r  again  maintaiaedj 
bot  which  be  hoped  to  overthrow  before 
be  sboold  sit  down,  and  a  complete  reme* 
dy  proridcd  for  the  serioas  evil  of  which 
the  country  at  the  time  had  to  complain. 

With  fMpect  then  to  the  legal  coin  of 
the  realm,  he  should  i^w  confidently  call 
open  any  gentleman  trho  heard  him,  to 
deny  if  he  could  that  the  only  legal  tender 
in  this  country  was  gold  end  silver  of  a 
certain  fineness  and  containing  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  preciom  metals  to  be  as* 
certained  bv  weight.  This  was  the  stand* 
ard  and  uiinuctuattng  measure  Of  all  other 
commodities.— •If  it  were  admitted  that  the 
legal  tender  was  regulated  by  those  two 
principles,  then  it  followed  that  the  coin 
of  the  realm  must  consist  of  bullioB  of 
a  certain  fineness,  and  only  perfect  as 
it  contained  a  certain  weight.  He 
would  ask,  if  it  bad  not  always  been  a 
grand  object  of  the  legislators  and 
monarchs  of  former  times,  to  preserve 
their  money  undeteriortted  in  fineness,  and 
not  below  the  standard  in  weight  ?  When 
they  talked  of  priem  current,  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  know  what  was  meant  by  the  word 
price.  Price  meant  nothinff  but  the  rela- 
tion the  Taloe  of  commodities  bore  to  the 
standard.  The  weight  of  coin  had  in  aJI 
former  times,  in  a  great  degree,  deter« 
mined  the  yalue  of  money,  as  well  m  this 
as  in  other  countriea.  If  proofs  were 
wanting  of  this,  he  would  refer  the  sceptic 
to  a  regulation  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sd/ determining  the  proportion  a  qoar* 
tern  loaf  should  bear  to  the  weight  of  cer< 
tain  coins.  This  furnished  one,  of  many 
proofs,  that  the  names  of  coins  were  given 
with  a  reference  to  their  weight  in 
numerous  instances.  In  ancient  procla- 
mations, many  directions  were  to  be  found 
for  resniating  the  current  Talue  of  money, 
according  to  its  weight,  and  sometimes 
specifying  the  allowances  which  were  to 
be  made  for  thedepineciation  occasioned 
'  by  wear  and  tear.  Thi 
ling  in  this  coaotry. 


rhtts  the  pound  ster« 
',  mid  tna  Krre  in 


franco  wore  originally  equal  to  a  ponnd 
loweighl^of  silver;  and  onr  pennyireight 
was  consequently  eqtti<valeot  in  weigbt  to 
one  pennyworth  of  silver.  He  was  asto* 
nisliad  that  the  right  hon.  ^ent.  shoald 
seem  to  conceive  that  the  shilling  was  a 
coin  which  had  no  regular  standard* 
Weights  bad  been  made  and  were  kept  at 
the  mint,  which  were  the  standard  weight 
of  a  shilling  as  the  legal  coin  of  the  co«n« 
try.  The  right  boo.  gent,  appeared  to 
himj  not  oren  to  bo  aware  of  the  provisions 
made  on  this  head  in  modem  acts  of  par* 
KaoMBl*  The  law  of  the  land  was  so  ex« 
plicit  upon  the  object,  that  he  could  not 
repress  his  astonishment  when  he  heard 
the  right  hon.  gent,  assert  that  the  coin 
called  **  a  shilling''  R*^*^  current  with* 
out  any  reference  to  its  weight.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  the  right  hon.  gent,  was 
ignorant  of  the  existence  or  enactments  of 
the  Act  of  the  14th  of  his  present  Majesty, 
an  Act  entitled,  **  An  Act  for  regulating 
the  weights  to  be  made  use  of,  for  deter* 
mining  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  coins^'^ 
the  fint  provision  of  which  Act  set  forth 
what  the  weight .  should  be  for  trying 
**  certain  pieces  of  gold  coin  called  guineas 
and  certain  pieces  of  silver  coin  called 
shillings  ^"  It  was  only  with  a  reference, 
to  tbeir  weight,  that  these  pieces  were  to 
be  taken  as  money.  Were  they  then  to  n 
be  told  that  a  thing  called  a  shilling,  but 
which  he  could  only  call  a  counter— 
(Hear,  hear !),  could  legally  pass  current^ 
r  without  any  reference  to  its  weight  ? 

Another  provision  on  this,  subject  was 
made  in  determining  the  currency  neces* 
sary  to  form  a  legal  tender  for  a  sum  ex<i 
ceeding  twenty-five  pounds.  Gulneai 
being  the  grand  medium  in  which  pay* 
ments  were  made,  it  was  enacted  they  , 
should  no  longer  pass  currenl,  if  by  any 
circumstance  they  became  so  deteriorated 
as  not  to  weigh  5  dwts.  8  grains.  The 
depreciation  of  coin  was  an  injury  done 
to  the  public;  and  on  reference  being 
made  to  the  time  when  our  silver  currency 
was  debased  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  king  William,  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
such  assertions  as  had  been  advanced.  If 
he  wished  to  establish  still  further  what 
he  had  urged  with  respect  to  the  weight 
of  coin,  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  what  |[>assed  in  1774,  when 
some  regulations  were  made  as  to  the  cor« 
rency  of  gold  coin.  The  guinea  was  pro- 
hibited from  passing  as  money,  if  it  did 
not  weigh  5  dwto.  8  grains.  The  priTy 
coQDci^  at  the!  time  had  it  in  contempla* 
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iion  to  allow  it  to  pass  carrent,  although 
it  weighe J  less,  on  a  scale  of  diminished 
▼alue  according  to  its  weight.  Silver  coin, 
he  would  farther  observe,  was  only  a  legal 
tender  for  sums  not  exceeding  25/.  In 
payment  of  any  debt  above  that  sum  it 
could  only  legally  be  tendered  for  what- 
•Ter  it  might  be  worth  from  its  weight ; 
and  gold,  though  it  might  be  legally  ten- 
dered by  tale  to  any  amount,  was  yet  lia- 
ble to  pass,  not  according  to  the  tale,  but 
according  to  its  weight.  It  had  been 
often  said,  that  all  money  was  merchan- 
dize, but  it  might  be  more  convenient  to 
make  all  merchandize  money.  The  price 
of  any  one  thing  could  only  be  determined 
by  a  reference  to  some  other  commodity 
which  by  common  consent  or  established 
law  was  fixed  as  a  standard.  This  was  a 
position  which  he  mbst  fully  allow  and 
admit,  that  any  commodity  might  in  that 
way  answer  the  purpose  of  money  and 
become  money.  The  precious  metals, 
however,  had  many  decided  advantages 
in  this  respect  over  any  bther  commodi- 
ties. He  would  not  admit  that  they  ac- 
quired their  value  entirely  from  any  con- 
vention of  agreement,  but  he  thought  they 
came  into  the  situation  they  n<xw  stood 
from  possessing  intrinsic  value.  Ther 
were  money  before  they  were  coined. 
He  admitted  that  they  so  far  partook  of 
the  nature  of  other  commodities,  that  the 
abundance,  or  scarcity  must  increase  or 
diminish  the  value.  I^s  to  what  was 
called  price  (if  there  was  no  paper  cur- 
rency), it  would  be  merely  the  comparison 
of  other  commodities  with  gold  and  silver 
considered  as  commodities.  When  the 
price  of  either  gold  or  silver  was  talked 
of  separately,  it  would  only  mean  with 
reference  to  the  other  precious  metal.  '  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  it  was  not  possible 
that  there  could  be  any  real  excess  in  a 
currency  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  absurd  than  to  state 
a  precise  numerical  amount  of  money 
which  would  be  proper  for  the  circulation 
of  any  given  country.  If  the  gold  and 
silver  was  less  abundant,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  it  would  go  farther  in  exchange  for 
other  commodities ;  but  if  it  was  more 
abundant,  it  would  require  a  greater  quan- 
tity to  purchase  the  same  articles.  The 
price  of  all  other  commodities  would  then 
rise  and  fall  according  to  the  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals.  When 
paper,  however,  was  the  currency,  and 
thai  paper  not  convertible  into  gold  or 
tilver,  then  there  might,  indeed,  be  an 
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excessive  issue.  Even  in  that  ease  some 
persons  now  contended,  that  there  could 
be  no  excess  of  issues  of  Bank  paper ;  and 
their  argument  was,  that  the  supply  did 
not  exceed  the  demand.  It  was  said,  that 
no  man  would  ask  them  for  money  unless 
he  wanted  it  to  make  some  ose  of.  It  was 
evident,  indeed,  that  the  individoals  ap- 
plying for  the  money  wanted  it,  but  it 
was  not  evident  that  it  was  for  the  publie 
good  that  such  issues  should  be  made. 
Before  the  restriction  act  was  passed,  no* 
body  spoke  of  the  quantity  of  notes  issued 
by  the  Bank.  That  was  a  secret  which 
no  person  was  interested  in  penetrating, 
when  the  paper  could  >  at  pleasure  be  ez« 
changed  for  gold  and  silver.  Since  the 
restriction,  however,  we  heard  for  the  first 
time  of  the  quantity  of  money  that  was 
necessary  to  serve  this  country  ;  and  the 
directors  of  the  Banlf;  appeared  to  have  got 
a  scale  by  which  they  can  gauge  the 
country  with  as  much  precision  as  an  ex- 
ciseman can  take  the  contents  of  a  cask. 

Upon  this  part  of  the  ca^  his  opiniona 
were  decided  and  fixed  that  coin  was  of 
no  value  except  with  reference  to  the 
quantity  and  finen^to  of  the  gold  and 
silver  it  contained,  and  that  paper  was  of 
no  other  value  but  in  reference  to  the 
coin  it  represented.  If  the  currency  con« 
sisted  partly  of  coin  and  partly  of  paper, 
the  excess  of  paper  above  what  the  cur- 
rency would  be  if  it  was  coin,  must  be  an 
excess  of  currency,  and  naturally  tend  to 
depreciation.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the 
value  of  money  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
iu  quantity*  The  value  of  currency  coa« 
sistingof  gold  and  silver  cannot*  be  de- 
preciated. If  paper,  then,  has  no  other 
value  but  in  reference  to  the  gold  and 
silver  it  contains,  it  follows  that  the  real 
value  of  the  paper  is  measured  by  the 
gold  and  silver  in  the  coin  which  it  is  said 
to  represent.  He  then,  in  confirmation  of 
his  opinion,  referred  to.  a  work  which  must 
be  considered  as  something  more  than  an 
ordinary  publication ;  he  meant  the  letter 
of  lord  Liverpool  to  the  King,  npon  the 
subject  of  coins.  Independent  of  the 
great  ability  which  was  manifested  in  that 
work,  as  it  was  published  in  consquence 
of  a  regular  inquiry  on  the  subject,  it  car- 
ried with  it  the  weight  of  official  research^ 
and  might  be  considered  in  some  degree 
as  an  official  document.  His  lordship 
stated  <*  that  all  commodities  take  their* 
price  and  value  in  reference  to  the  coins* 
or  in  other  words,  to  the  quantity  of  gold 
for  which    they  could  be  exciiaiigtd*'* 
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Tie  yaloeof  paper  therefore,  by  this  rea*  | 
•onin^,  mast  have  fallen  from  the  time 
when  It  wouUl  parchase  a  la(rger  quantity 
of  gold  than  it  will  do  at  present. — When 
the  right  hon.  gent,  then  stated  that 
these  notes  had  a  valoe  in  public  estima- 
tion and  opinion,  different  from  their 
▼aloe  as  referred  to  the  price  of  gold,  it 
was  he  that  broached  new  doctrines,  and 
tocb  as  were  totally  different  from  all 
former  opinions  on  this  subject.  The 
Bank  note  does  not  bear  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  gold  contained  in  the  coin  that 
It  did  formerly,  and  therefore  it  is  depre- 
ciated.— If  great  perplexity  and  confu- 
sion had  been  produced  upon  this  subject, 
it  was  not  by  the  Report  of  the  Bullion 
Committee,  but  by  the  manner  in  which 
that  Report  had  been  handled.  As  to  th« 
effecu  of  an  increased  taxation  in  de- 
preciating the  currency,  it  probably  had 
some  efiect,  but  that  effect  found  a  natural 
limit.  The  expence  of  working'the  mines 
prevented  an  overabundant  supply  of 
specie  ;  and  the  efifect  of  a  scarcity  of  it 
was  only  to  increase  its  value,  and  conse- 
quently to  diminish  the  prices  of  other 
commodities.  The  depreciation  which 
the  Committee  contemplated  was  a  de- 
preciation of  one  part  of  the  currency 
from  particular  causes,  which  deprecia- 
tion wa»  detected  by  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  paper  money  and  the  Mint 
standard  of  gold  or  silver  it  represented. 
If  the  coin  part  of  our  currency  did  not 
bear  its  proper  proportion  to  the  Mint 
stsmdard,  as  if,  for  example,,  a  smaller 
qaantity  of  gold  was  called  a  guinea,  then 
U>e  depreciation  would  be  in  the  coin  ; 
bot  as  it  is  the  paper  which  represents  a 
smaller  quantity  of  gold  than  a  guinea 
contains,  it  is  the  paper  which  is  depre- 
ciated.— If  our  metallic  currency  were  so 
debased  as  to  cause  a  depreciation  of  25 
per  cent,  at  the  present  period,  then  this 
inequality  could  not  exist,  and  paper 
would  be  a  fair  equivalent  for  coin.  In 
M^illiam's  reign  the  silver  coinage  was  de- 
preciated by  debasemeiU  30  per  cent. 
t>elow  iu  standard  value,  and  the  notes  of 
the  Bank,  which  were  payable  in  silver, 
were  equally  depreciated.  He  was  at  a. 
loss  to  conceive  what  was  meant  by  the 
current  value  of  bank  notes.  What  value 
conld  the  creditor  get  from  the  Bank  ? 
The  law  had  indeed  given  them  it9. 
sanction,  and  the  Exchequer  received 
the  notes  at  par— «•  circumstance  which 
probably  served  very  materially  to  sustain, 
them  in  circulation. 


Whilst  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  he 
should  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  contents  of  a  very  ad« 
mirable  Report,  made  to  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  in  the  year  1776.  This  Report 
very  truly  and  correctly  stated,  "  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Mint  having  established 
the  gold  currency  o^  the  country  at  a 
higher  rate,  with  respect  to  silver,  than 
the  market  price  of  bullion,  acted  as  a^ 
premium  for  the  exportation  of  silver  coin/ 
The  market  price  of  silver  was  then  H  ok. 
and  |-ths,  for  one  ounce  of  gold,  whereas 
the  Mint  regulations  made  it  15  oz.  and 
}tb,  for  one  ounce  of  gold.  The  report 
then  very  justly  stated  that  this  difference 
between  the  market  price  and  the  Mint 
regulations,  held  out  a  temptation  to  per- 
sons to  buy  up  silver  coin  with  gold  for 
the  purpose  of  exportation,  an  evil  which 
the  report  stated  to  require  the  interference 
of  the  legislature.*'  The  remedy  was 
found  in  the  restoration  of  the  relative 
Mint  value  of  silver  as  compared  with 
gold  to  the  exact  proportion  which  it  bore 
in  the  market.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  exportation  of  bullion  ceased,  and  the 
fall  of  one  farthing  in  the  value  of  Louis 
D'ors  in  Paris,  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
that  coin  in  abundance  into  this  country. 
Unequal  currencies,  therefore,  he  con- 
tended,  could  not  exist,  as  the  perfect  part 
would  quickly  vanish,  and  the  debased 
currency  alone  remain.  This  was  clearly 
proved  (if  proof  were  wanted)  by  whai ' 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  king  WilJiam, 
when  the  silver,  not  being  secured  frbm 
deterioration  like  the  gold  currency,  was 
depreciated  not  less  than  25  or  30  per 
cent.  The  new  crown  pieces  which  were 
issued  from  time  to  time,  did  not  remain 
long  in  circulation.  They  were  imme- 
diately melted  and  exported:  a  mixed 
currency  followed,  which  also  disappeared. 
When  there  were  two  currencies,  the  one 
firom  25  to  30  per  cent,  depreciated,  the 
other  at  full  value,  this  must  ever  be  the 
case.  But  then  it  was  said,  to  alter  the 
system  would  be  to  encourage  fraud  and 
perjury.  Why,  they  all  knew  that  the 
laws  on  the  subject  were  of  no  avail ;  and 
he  thought  the  existence  of  the  law  at  pre- 
sent in  force,  went  to  enconrage  fraud  and 
perjury.  (Hear,  hear!)  The  hon.  gent, 
then  cite^  an  act  of  1774,  against  clipping 
the  coin  of  the  realm,  which  spoke  or  the 
new  coin  as  being  constantly  tnel ted  down ; 
and  added,  the  practice  teemed  likely  te 
continue,  while  pieces  of  the  same  deno- 
mination were  different  in  value,  and  these 
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under  weight  were  to  pmstf  for  »t  mnch  as 
tke  others.  He  woald  ask  if  this  were  not 
now  the  case  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 

It  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  laws 
could  prevent  the  exportation  of  guineas, 
when  by  exporting  them  there  was  a  pro- 
fit of  25.  per  cent.  To  shew  thjs  fact  a 
little  more  plainly,  he  would  call  their  at- 
tention to  a  circumstance  of  the  advancing 
the  value,  or  (as  to  advance  the  value  was 
impossible)  the  making  the  dollar  pass  for 
5s.  M.  instead  of  5t.  Ito  intrinsic  value 
was  4«.  6(/.,  and  the  advancing  its  deno- 
mination was  indirectlv  raising  the  deno- 
mination of  the  coin  of  the  realm*  If  mi- 
aisters  had  raised  the  7s.  piece  to  Ot.  it 
woald  have  come  near  the  true  proportion 
to  the  present  value  of  the  guinea ;  and 
how  was  it  then  to  be  said  to  be  the  same 
aliquot  part  of  a  coin,  which  by  the  law 
%as  worth  only  21s.?  It  would  be  said,  that 
no  argument  from  dollars  could  hold ; 
they  were  not  the  coin  of  the  realm. 
They  might  not  be  a  legal  tender ;  but 
was  there  any  man  who  would  hesitate  to 
give  notes  for  dollars  ?  If  a  foreigner  were 

,  to  ask  what  was  the  money  of  £njp;land  ? 
he  would  be  told  that  a  pound  of  silver 
was  coined  into  sixty-two  shillings,  and  a 
pound  of  gold  into  forty-four  guineas  and 
a  half.  If  he  were  told  that  the  silver 
were  to  the.  gold  as  15  and  a  fraction  to 
one,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  grounds 
which  other  nations  had  to  secure  the 
value  of  their  money,  it  need  never  be 
taken  bot  by  weiget,  the  foreigner  would 
say  it  was  secured  by  as  perfect  a  system 
^s  could  be  devised.  Bot  if,  going  a  little 
further,  be  was  told  that  a  foreign  piece 
worth  if.  6d,  passed  here  for  5u  OtL  he 
would  say,  "  How  can  this  bear  a  proper 
proportion  to  your  shillings  V*  There  was 
but  one  answer — "  Our  silver  coin  4s  so 
degraded,  that  our  sbilliogs  are  not  worth 
more  than  9d,  each,  so  they  bear  a  good 
proportion  to  the  dollar.''  The  foveigner 
would  reply,  "  But  how,  then,  can  your 
silver  bear  its  proper  proportion  to  your 
gold  i"  In  answer  to  this  he  must  be 
told,  "  All  our  gold  has  been  sold,  so  we 
make  use  of  a  substitute,  and  that  sobsti- 
tnte  bears  a  very  good  proportion  to  our 

^  ninepenny  shillings.''— >If  an  English  mer- 
chant had  a  debt  to  discharge  at  Amster- 
dam, of  500/.  and  .purchased  a  bill  that 
enabled  him  to  discbarge  it  in  100  ounces 
of  gold,  how  was  this  transaction  to  be 
aocomplisbed  ?— -In  what  manner  but  hy 
the  purchase  of  guineas  ?*-He  would  read 
ikm  Committee  a  few  extracto  {torn  a  cor- 
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respoudence  between  a  penea  is  hm   1 
ana  a  peraon  resident  in  this  cosatcf, 
whose  names  he  was  not  at  liberty  tones* 
tion.    The  letters  to  which  he  alluded 
slated  that  the  latter  had  saccecdod  ii 
purchasing  for  his  correspondent  tk  » 
veral  sums  of  10,829  and  of  SfiOO  ffoam, 
which  he  had  shipped,  and  hoped  Ute; 
would  go  safe  to  hand,  that  tbe  char^ 
were  ^  per  cent,  for  comraissiooysad  am* 
ther.|  per  cent,  for  guaranteeing  the  billi» 
and  offering  afterwards  to  provide  tbento 
any  amount  which  might  be  desired.- 
(llear,  hear !)  The  balance  of  trade  coald 
not  possibly  account  for  thi8state<>f  thisgi. 
In  the  reign  of  William,  about  1096,  tke 
real  vahie  of  the  guinea,  c6|npared  to  tJM 
debased  silver  currency  of  that  period,  we 
25f«  or  20s.,  but  the  gold  was  permitted  to 
pass  at  its  intrinsic  worth ;  and  ootwitb- 
standinglhe  then  unfavourableness  of  tfat 
exchanges,  the  gold  never  disappeared. 
Lord  Liverpool  observed  in  his  publica- 
tion, that  if  the  gold  coin  at  that  period  bad 
not  been  sufiered  to  pass  at  its  sterling 
value,  it  wouhl  donbtless  have  been  att 
melted  down.    It  was  certainly  well  wor* 
thy  of   oonsideration  what   might  have 
been  the  condition  and  financial  difficulties 
of  this  coontry,  then  engaged  in  exeitioBS 
not  less  arduous  than  those  of  the  pretest 
period,  and  what  might  have  been  the  laie 
of  the  liberties  we  ei^joy,  had  not  this  wiae 
proceeding  been  adopted.    He  was  indeed 
well  apprised  of  the  difficulty  which  moit 
be  felt  if  tho  gold  and  the  Bank  note  were 
admitted  to  an  equal  competition,  in  any 
longer  supporting  the  assertion  that  the 
paper  was  not  depreciated  (hear,  hear).  He 
was  well  aware  what  would  then  become 
of  that  current  value  and  public  estima* 
tion  by  which  the  advocates  of  the  restric- 
tion endeavoured  to  support  the^-  arga* 
ment ;  a  current  value  and  a  public  esti- 
mation which  were  in  fact  derived  only 
from  the  rigorous  prohibitions  of  penal 
enactments;    Was,  this   then   a    proper 
state  of  the  currency  of  the  country ;  was 
it  one  in  which  it  was  the  duty  of  par- 
liament   to   suffer   k    to  remain?     The 
fact  was  undeniable  that  guineas  were 
sold     in    every    street.     Tne    evidence 
of  a  tapectable  goldsmith  proved  that  he 
had  every  day  applications  relative  to  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  guineas.    Yetstill  it 
was  maintained  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's resolutions  that  paper  was  not  depre* 
ciated  in  public  estimiitioH.     If  paper  w«s 
sustained  at  all  in  public  estimation,  it  mast 
be  by  a  support  growing  oat  of  terror*  hy 
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Ml  etifmaiiini  proceeding  at  thai  momeot 
from  m,  conaideralion  of  a  pending  judff>- 
meni.  If  this  wero  once  settled,  pabhc 
eatination  wookl  soon  shew  what  it  really 
was.  In  every  part  of  the  country,  there 
were  already  two  prices.  (No,  no,  from 
diffisrent  parts  of  the  HoastT)  Mr.  Hos- 
kisson  stated,  tbaC  he  had  undoubted 
proof  of  the  fact.  He  had  in  his  pocket 
m -letter,  printed  and  addressed  to  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  by  a  person  inti- 
mately  acquainted ' with  those  matters; 
and  that  letter  stated,  that  two  prices  were 
prevalent  in  the  country,  and  that  the 
osnal  premium  for  guineas  was  half  a 
crown.  But  was  it  not  undeniable,  that 
in  Ireland,  there  were  clauses  in  many  of 
the  leases  for  payment  in  gold ;  and  that 
.^oineas  were  bought  at  a  premium  for  the 
rent,  and  must  not  the  landlord  make  a 
^ifiisrence  in  those  leases  and  tenants  ? 

He  would  now  repeat,  and  seriously  re- 
peat, the  question  ol*  the  last  speaker  on  a 
former  night,  was  there  any  real  standard 
of  payment  ?  He  did  not  mean  the  ques- 
tion ludicrously,  but  was  intitled  to  an 
naawer,  because  not  one  'hint  of  such  a 
thing  was  given  in  the  pamphlets*  which 
undertook  to  answer  the  Report.  The 
srathors  of  these  pamphlets  had  hitherto 
eluded  studiously  or  rather  declined  this 
question,  nay « so  careful  were  tney  of  com- 
mitting themselves  upon  this  point,  or  so 
ananous  not  to  encumber  themselves  with 
the  perplexity  of  such  a  consideration, 
that  even  the  word  was  not  mentioned  in 
their  publications  until  it  was  preMed 
upon  them  too  repeatedly  to  be  overlook- 
ad;  and  then  it  was  disposed  of  by  an  ex- 
pedient as  unsound  as  any  other  part  of 
their  favourite  system.  The  real  question 
was  whether  Bank  notes  or  coin  were  to 
be  considered  as  the  standard?  The 
Committee  had  a  right  to  an  answer  upon 
this  point ;  if  gentlemen  would  have  it 
that  Bank  notes  were  the  standard,  they 
should  say  so;  they  should  describe  the 
guinea  as  the  twenty-one  fortieth  part  of  a 
two  pound  note  ;  and  if  they  did  not  think 
80,  it  was  equally  incumbent  on  them  to 
avow  the  sentiment.  For  some  under- 
atanding  should  be  had  upon  a  matter  so 
essential  to  the  discussion  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  question.  In  the  variety 
of  opinions,  or  if  he  might  be  permitted 
to  retort  the  expsession,  of  theories  resort- 
ed ro  upon  this  head,  there  were  some 
tbeorbts  who  wrapped  it  up  in  a  sort  of 
mysterious  obscurity,  who  considered 
the  standard  as  something  not  corporeal, 

(VOL.  XIX.) 


and  talked  of  abstracjt  correnc]r  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  congenial  to  their  clear 
and  lofty  conceptions;  but  while  they 
talked  of  abstract  currency  in  so  suitable 
a  strain,  he  would  ask,  Pid  any  one  ever 
hear  of  abstract  payment  or  of  an  abstract 
dinner  ?  Most  of  those  gentlemen  on  the 
one  side  of  the  abstract  standard  were  in 
the  service  of  government,  and  it  would 
be  worth  their  while  to  consider  how  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  an  abstract  pay- 
ment of  their  salaries.  (Hear,  hear!  A 
laugh.)  It  was  absurd  to  talk  of  payment 
in  any^other  manner  than  b^  the  coin 
of  the  country.  But  the  reasonmg  of  those 
gentlemen  was  not  always  so  decidedly  in 
mrour  of  their  own  principles ;  they  were 
obliged  to  admit  that  if  the  currency  was 
compared  with  what  was  called  the  stand- 
ard it  would  appear  to  bedepreciated;  and 
from  the  consequences  of  this  admission 
they  endeavoured  to  escape,  by  saying, 
that  it  was  a  virtual,  and  not  a  real  de- 
preciation. This  distinction  was  of  the 
same  school  with  the  abstract  payment. 
Aware,  however,  of  the  inconvenience  of 
proceeding  without  a  standard^  they 
found  one,  which  they  thought  would  an- 
swer their  purpose ;  this  was  the  interest 
of  33/.  Qs,  Hd»  three  percent,  stock.  This 
new  doctrine  of  the  standard  amounted  sim* 
ply  to  this,  that  whenever  an  increase  ' 
should  take  place  in  the  gold  and  silver 
of  any  country,  with  reference  to  other 
commodities,  be  the  cause  of  the  increase 
what  it  would,  the  Bank  should  be  em- 
powered to  issue  a  quantity  of  paper,  not 
convertible  into  cash,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  proportion.  In  order  to 
shew  what  this  standard  was,  in  order  to 
prove  that  at  best  it  was  nothing  but  an 
ingenious  deception,  he  would  ask  one 
question,  and  that  was.  Whether  such  a 
definition  would  not  adapt  itself  to  any 
depreciation  of  the  currency  however  ex- 
treme r  If  such  a  principle  was  to  be 
avowed,  the  sooner  it  was  done  the  better  ; 
for  then  every  man  would  know  in  what 
situation  he  stood,  and  be  prepared  to  ex- 
pect, that  in  case  a  depreciation  should 
occur,  that  depreciation  would  be  remedied 
by  an  issue  of  another  description.  Ad- 
mitting then  this  principle  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, and  preserving  the  due  rafio  between 
the  price  of  gold  and  silver  and  the  issue 
of  paper  currency,  h^  asked  if  this  prin- 
ciple would  not  apply  to  the  doubling  of 
the  denomination  of  our  currency  ?  If  the 
principle  was  to  countervail  the  increate 
in  the  price  of  the  gold  and  siWer  by  the 
(3R) 
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issae  of  paper,  the  sdoner  such  a  princ'iple 
was  generally  known,  the  better.  But' 
here  be  coald  not  help  asking,  though  the 
price  of  gold  was  so  encreased>  was  there 
such  a  scarcity  of  gold  ?  [  Hear !  ]  Where 
were  the  proofs  of  this  scarcity  ?  He  was 
aware  of  none ;  bat  of  this  he  was  con- 
fidetit^  that  where  gold  was  scarce,  other 
coAi  modi  ties  must  become  cheap.  Would 
gentlemen  try  it  by  this  test  ?  Was  it  the 
fact  that  other  commodities  had  become 
cheap  ?  But  if  they  were  to  entrust  this 
fearful  discretion  to  the  Bank,  of  counter- 
vailing the  effects  of  the  rise  of  the  price 
of  gold  and  silver,  he  thought  that  then 
the  best  criterion  of  the  required  stand- 
ard would  be  found  in  taking  the  average 
price  of  corn  for  a  given  period  jointly 
with  the  average  value  of  labour.  Here 
be  read  a  statement  of  the  average  prices 
of  wheat,  imported  for  the  fourteen  years 
since  the  Bank  restriction  in  1797. 
Throughout  this  period,  the  progressive 
rise  in  the  average  price  of  the  wheat  at 
stated  periods,  proved  the  gradual  depres- 
sion of  our  domestic  currency. 
'  Here  he  must  be  permitted  to  notice  in 
passing  a  very  extraordinary  statement 
made  by  a  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Rose) 
who  spoke  before  him  in  the  debate-^-a 
statement  riot  more  singular  in  its  nature, 
than  contradictory  to  itself  and  wholly 
subversive  of  the  object  for  which  it  was 
ntade.  In  his  endeavour  to  account  for 
the  rise  of  the  value  of  all  articles  in  this 
country  without  reference  to  a  deprecia- 
tion of  the  existing  currency,  that  right 
hon.  gent,  had  adverted  to  France,  and 
the  apparent  rise  of  prices,  which  had  ac- 
cording to  his  assertion  taken  place  in  that 
country.  Upon  this  point  the  right  hon. 
gent,  had  contended  that  the  price  of  la- 
bour was  dearer  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land during  the  last  year,  and  thence  in- 
ferred that  gold  was  cheaper  in  France, 
than  in  this  country.  Now  granting  all 
this  to  the  right  hon.  gentlemsn,  he  would 
luk  him  how  he  could  reconcile  such  a 
statement  with  the  feet  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  there  was  a  profit  of  twenty 
per  cent,  made  by  the  exportation  of  gold 
to  France  ? 

It  was  by  no  means  his  intention  to  in- 
sinuate, that  the  power,  to  which,  he  had 
alluded,  of  enlarging  or  abridging  the 
circulation  of  the  country,  could  be  vested 
i«  men  who  would  use  it  with  more  pru- 
dence and  wisdom  than  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  bat  in  looking  at  this  power  as  a 
aieuibtr  of  P^t  iiam«^nt,  he  victved  it  in- 
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dependent  of  any  considerations  respect- 
ing the  persons  in  whom  such  power  wu 
to  be  vested  ;  and  viewing  it  in  this  lii^ht 
it  appeared  to  him  as  a  power  that  enabled 
a  single  corporate  body  to  change,  at  will, 
the  relative  proportion  Which  the  real 
money  of  the  country  should  bear  to  all 
other  commodities  whatever.  He  should 
not  stop  now  to  consider  the  vast  conse- 
quences that  might  one  time  result  from 
the  political  effects  of  the  exercise  of  such 
a  power  in  bad  or  imprudent  hands. 
'  It  had  been  said  that  t(ie  active  part  of  the 
community  would  suffer  by  the  measure 
proposed.  He  certainly  would  allow  that 
there  were  inconveniences  attached  to  it; 
but  he  thought  that  inconvenience  should 
at  all  times  be  submitted  to  in  deference 
to  strict  justice,  espcrcially  as  he  agreed 
with  an  hon.  gent,  who  spoke  on  the 
preceding  night,  that  the  very  inconve- 
nience had  a  tendency  to  correct  itself. 
The  contract  for  the  payment  of  money 
was  a  stipulation  as  to  the  quantity  fixed 
and  invariable,  altogether  independent  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  at  which  it 
is  so  contracted  to  be  paid.  If  he  bad 
not  already  wearied  the  Committee,  hs 
could  cite  to  them  various  ancient  pre- 
cedents of  contracts,  wherein  it  was  sti- 
pulated, tl^t  if,  owing  to  any  intervention 
of  untoward  public  events,  the  obligee 
could  not,  be  paid  by  money  in  tale,  that 
he  should  be  paid  in  so  maiiy  ounces  of 
silver  in  standard  weight  and  fineness.  It 
bad  been  said,  in  ajlusion  to  what  had  been 
already  known  of  his  sentiments,  that  he 
wanted  to  injure  credit.  No  man  could 
be  more  anxious  than  he  was  to  see  the 
proper  commercial  credit  of  the  country 
established  on  its  proper  basis,  or  the 
paper  currency  carried  further.  When 
paper  was  convertible  into  coin,  he  thought 
it  the  best  model  of  circulation  in  a  cottI^ 
try  like  this. 

Here  he  felt  it  necessary  to  observe,  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  banks,  the  one 
such  as  those  of  the  continent,  merely 
banks  of  deposit ;  the  other  banks  of  dis- 
count; and  the  Bank  of  England  wheu  its 
paper  was  convertible  into  coin,  combined 
^11  the  advantages  of  the  deposit  and  dis-^ 
count  banks  together.  He  looked  upon 
it  as  the  most  perfect  model  that  had  yet 
been  discovered ;  and  thought  that  as  long 
as  it  served  its  proper  purpose,  it  must  be 
of  tlie  greatest  possible  service  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  But  when  it  came  to 
be  restrained  in  its  cash  payments,  he 
coukl  not  admit  there  was  the  same  state 
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sible  that  things  could 
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«f  security  or  of  advantage  to  the  public. 
With  respect  to  what  had  fallen  from  his 
right  hon.  friend,  respecting  the  injury 
likely  to  result  from  certain  statements 
in  a  publication  of  his  (Mr.  Husktsson),  as 
his  right  hon.  friend  acquitted  him  of 
every  culpable  intention,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  any  vindi* 
cation  of  his  motiVes.  But  when  his  right 
hon.  friend  spoke  of  some  of  the  passages 
aa  baring  a  tendency  to  degrade  the  na- 
tional character,  he  thought  that  his  right 


continue  much 
longer  in  their  present  state.  Until  some- 
thing effectual  was  done  to  regulate  the 
coin  of  the  country,  the  exportation  of 
gold  would  continue  to  go  on  in  spite  of 
all  the  laws  by  which  they  would  endea- 
vour to  confine  it  to  this  country.  He 
would  give  his  aid  to  any  minister,  for  any 
severity  which  he  might  think  necessary, 
to  make  the  law  eife^tual,  if  be  could 
quote  a  single  opinion  to  countenance  the 
practicability  of  the  experiment.— (Hear !) 


hon  friend  was  bound  in  candour  to  have*  — He  would  wish  to  ask,  what  was  he  to 


pointed  out  those  passages  which  struck 
nim  in  so  objectionable  a  point  of  view. 
This,  however,  he  (Mr.  Huskiss^n,)  would 
say,  however  unwilling  he  was  to  provoke 
nich  a  charge,  that  if  such  a  currency, 
could  be  made  a  lee^al  tender,  without  re- 
ference to  a  fixed  standard,  it  would 
amount  to  a  breach  of  the  public  faith — 
it  seemed,  however,  that  he  had  given 
ofience  by  his  comparison  In  that  publi- 
cation between  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  Mississippi  scheme ;  but  the  principles 
mvowed  by  Mr.  Law  were  the  same  as 
those  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  England. 
Here  he  read  several  passages  from  Mr. 
Law's  book,  laying  great  stress  on  that 
passage,  where  Mr.  Law  laid  it  down 
as  a  principle,  that  **  few,  if  any,  borrow 
money  to  lay  by.'' 

His  right  hon.  friend,  in  contradiction 
to  an  assertion  in  the  Report,  had  stated  on 
the  authority  of  t|ie  Bank  of  England, 
that  the  standard  price  of  gold  was  4/.  per 
ounce  during  1809  and  1810;  but  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  authority  on  which 
this  statement  resided?  It  was  nothing 
more  -than  a  resolution  of  the  Bank  that 
they  would  not  give  more  for  it,  but  though 
they  might  not  chuse  to  give  more/  their 
determination  could  not  regulate  the 
market  price,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
said  to  establish  the  sundard.  His  right 
horn  friend  had  complained  that  the  di- 
rectors were  not  in  all  instances  prepared 
for  the  questions  put  to  them,  and  seemed 
to  insinuate  as  if  the  Committee  had  taken 
them  by  surprise ;  but  so  far  from  that 
being  the  case,  he  would  assert  in  the 
.  most  positive  manner,  that  ample  time 
.  was  given  for  the  consideration  of  every 
question ;  and  that  in  cases  where  the  dif- 
ficulty was  in  any  degree  perplexing, 
thiey  were  permitted  to  take  the  qo'estions 
away  in  writing  and  answer  them  at  some 
future  time.  So  far  he  thought  it  right  to 
state  in  juatice  to  the  Committee.  As  to 
the  qusitioB  itielf^  he  thought  it  impoi- 


consider  the  criterion  of  the  depreciation 
of  paper,  if  it  was  not  the  difference  be- 
tween the  paper  currency  and  the  standard 
coin  ?  If  any  person  in  that  House,  lopking 
to  the  state  of  any  other  country,  had  said 
that  this  difference  was  not  a  proof  of  de- 
preciation, would  not  all  lift  up  their 
hands  against  the  declaration,  would  they 
not  inquire  by  what  symptom  or  criterion 
were  they  to  judge,  if  the  state  of  ex- . 
change  and  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the 
buying  up  of  the  coin,  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered indications  of  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency ? 

Upon  this  point  he  should  refer  to  a 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand  illustra- 
tive of  the  subject ;  being  the  edict  of  a 
gracious  sovereign  upon  the  urgent  pres- 
sure brought  upon  his  people  by  a  depre- 
ciated currency— an  edict  wrung  from  his 
paternal  consideration  by  dire  necessity 
only :  every  circumstance  connected  with 
which,  and  its  publication  proved  it  to  have 
been  resorted  to  with  regret,  and  that  every 
care  and  precaution  bad  been  taken  to 
render  this  measure,  which  was  a  violation 
of  public  faith,  as  little  injurious  as  possible. 
The  edict  he  alluded  to  was  that  issued 
by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  for  reducing 
the  public  debt  of  that  government  to  the 
extent  of  four  fifths.  By  this  edict  it  was 
provided,  that  for  every  500  florins  due, 
100  should  be  paid  to  liquidate  the  debt* 
The  edict,  however,  was  accompanied  by 
a  table  at  the  end,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared, shewing  the  rates  at  which  the 
sums  doe  on  transactions  between  indivi- 
duals should  be  liquidated ;  in  which  rates 
allowance  was  made  for  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency  at  the  time  of  the  contract. 
These  proportions  had.  been  arranged 
from  month  to  month,  so  that  debts  con- 
tracted on  or  betbre  the  Ist  Jan.  1809, 
were  to  be  discharged  at  the  rate  of  1 00 
for  every  103  florins:  in  February  it  con- 
tinued 103 ;  in  March,  it  was  103,  and  so 
on  till  1811 J  when  it  was  100  for  50a 
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flortos.  Could  any  man  doabt  that .  this 
meaaore^  severe  as  it  was,  had  a  teodeocy 
to  lower  prices  generally,  to  raise  the  ex- 
change, and  to  equalize  the  market  and 
Mint  prices  of  bullion  ? 

No  man  who  reflected  upon  this  case,, 
and'  considered  what  had  taken  place  in 
this  country,  cpuld  possibly  doubt  that  the 
currency  was  depreciated.  '  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  consider  seriously  of  some  re- 
medy. He  hoped  and  trusted  the  Bank 
had  a  very  considerable  portion  of  bullion 
in  store.  This  opinion  he  entertained  not 
lupon  idle  rumour  or  conjecture^  but  upon 
good  grounds.  It  had  been  stated  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Lords  in  February 
1797,  that  if  the  drain  from  the  Bank 
were  to  have  continued  for  a  month,  equal 
to  what  it  had  been  during  the  preceding 
week,  upon  the  average  ;  or  if  it  continued 
fer  a  week  on  the  average  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding days,  the  stock  of  bullion  would 
not  have  been  reduced  as  low  as  it  had 
been  in  I7S2.  Besides,  in  October,  1797, 
the  Bank  having  no  doubt  made  large 
purchases  of  bullion  during  the  interval, 
communicated  to  Parliament  that  it  was 
prepared  to  resume  cash  payments.  He 
could  not  he  persuaded,  then,  that  the 
Bank  had  not  at  present  a  considerable 
stock  of  bullion.  And  though  the  Bank 
had  not  regulated  its  conduct  with  a  view 
to  its  profits,  it  was  still  obtious,  that  it 
enjoyed  large  profits,  and  when  he  looked 
to  those  profits,  he  thought  they  afTorded 
to  the  Bank  the  means  of  openinsr  its  pay- 
ments again.  In  the  suggestions  which 
he  had  published  on  this  subject,  he  had 
not  dealt  out  any  hard  measure  to  the 
Bank.  He  was  aware,  that,  ^y  the  re- 
striction, the  Bank  had  been  enablecf  to 
enlarge  its  issues,  whilst  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  the  Bank  to  keep  constantly  in  its 
coffers  a  large  deposit  of  ufiproducitve 
capiul  to  meet  the  demands  for  specie, 
which  every  Bank  of  discount  is  com- 
pelled to  keep  always  ready.  Was  it, 
then,  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Bank 
should  provide  bullion  even  at  its  present 
price,  when  considering  the  large  profits 
It  had  made,  that  operation  would  not 
place  it  in  a  worse  situation  than  it  would 
have  been  in,  if  no  restriction  had  taken 
place.  The  restriction  was  intended  to 
propel  the  Bank  from  the  drain  of  specie 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed  hi  1797,  and 
to  secure  the  public  against  all  the  ill  con- 
sequences of  suspending  payments  gene* 
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rally,  if  that  drain  had  beear  svfitied  to 
proceed.  Thas  was  the  specific  object  of 
the  measure,  and  not  any  regard  for  the 
principles  and  optnioos  which  had  lately 
been  broached  upon  this  subject.  When 
the  Bank  by  means  of  the  restriction  had 
been  enabled  to  make  extra  profits,  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  too  much  to  call  apon 
the  directors  to  take  the  necetaary  mea* 
sures  to  place  themselves  in  a  situation  to 
resume  at  some  definite  period  their  pay- 
ments. The  House  was  therefore  boaait 
to  adopt  some  specific  remedy,  and  not 
content  itself  with  a  declaration  that  it 
was  expedient  that  cash  payments  should 
be  resumed  as  soon  as  circnmstaoeey  would 
permit.  The  extra  profits,  should,  in  bis 
opinion,  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  placiag 
the  Bank  in  a  situajtion  to  resume  cash  pay* 
ments  at  a  certain  fixed  time  ;  but  it  woeid 
be  cruel,  and  worse  than  cruel,  to  expect 
they  should  resume  them  in  six  moatbs 
after  the  ratification  of  peace*  under  cas* 
cumstances  more  embarrassing  and  ag* 
gravated  than  those  in  which  they  were 
permitted  to  withhold  them. 

If  he  were  in  error  in  the  sentiments  be 
had  presumed  to  deliver  upon  this  sab- 
j^ct,  it  was  an  error  which  he  shared  ia 
common  with  Burleigh  and  Bacon,  with 
Locke  and  Newton  and  Pitt ;  fos  he  bad 
no  difiiculty  in  saying,  that  if  gtrntlemea 
would  look  back  to  the  debates  of  the 
year  1789,  they  would  find  under  all  the 
gloomy  apprehensions  of  that  period,  that 
it  was  admitted  by  that  side  and  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  that  if  the  symptoms  which  were 
then  described,  and  which  were  now  rea^ 
lized,  should  come,  the  apprehensions^ 
gloomy  as  they  were,  must  be  acknofr- 
tedged  to  be  well  founded.  If  be  were 
wrong,  it  was  in  common  with  such  great 
authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
right  hon.  gent,  were  right,  he  was  right 
with  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Lowndes ;  the  latter 
of  whom  particularly^  maintained  in  every 
part  of  his  doctrine  the  pHnciples  which 
were  now  advanced  by  those  who  op* 
posed  the  Committee.  Again  be  wwM 
ask,  what  was  the  standard  ?  The  autho- 
rity he  had  just  quoted,  said,  that  the  de* 
pressed  state  of  the  currency  was  owing  tP 
the  scarcity,  and  not  to  the  debasement  of 
the  coin.  Ad  to  the  injury  done  to  ere* 
ditors  and  existing  contracts,  by  the  da** 
basement  of  coin,  il  was  solved  inthe.  fa» 
vourite  way  by  saying,  that  the  iqs'y 
was  not  r<^al,  but  apparent ;  and  after  w 
the  right  hon»  gent,  was  obliged  itft  ooa^ 
clade»  that  whea  tbs  p»espent]^-o{)thsi 
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eoantry  wta  resC^edy  wt  ihould  remrn  as 
soon  as  possible  to  our  oJd  system.  Bat 
it  was  said  jibat  the  wealth  of  the  country 
tended  to  this  very  system  ;  as  if  the 
wealth  of  Great  Britain  grew  oat  of  its 
carrency.  The  proposition  was  too  ridi* 
cnlons  to  be  maintained.  The  wealth  of 
England  consieted  in  the  number  of  her 
iadustriotis  people,  in  the  protection  of' 
'  good  laws»  and  m  the  blessing  of  a  free 
constitution.  The  spirit  by  which  she 
was  animated,  was  the  scarce  of  her 
wealth;  and  those  who  judged  her  by 
sach  a  criterion,  must  pronounce  her 
greatly  and  nobly  rich  ;  bat  if,  ^neglecting 
those  advantages,  they  proceeded  to  take 
measure  of  her  from  the  stale  of  her  cur- 
rency, they  most  determine,  at  least  for 
the  present,  that  the  balance  was  against 
her. — If  bis  right  hon.  friend  was  of  opt* 
nion,  that  remedy  was  necessary  at  the 
present  moment,  he  was  sore  that  remedy 
would  be  supplied ;  and  whatever  it 
flhould  be,  there  was  so  much  care  and  at- 
leneion  jrequired  to  farther  it,  that  he' 
would  rather  agree  to  it,  if  possible,  than 
originate  a  measure  to  which  those  at  the 
head  of  aifairs  might  be  onfavoarable.  He 
coald  not  suspect  that  his  right  honourable 
friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
woold  be  induced  by  any  narrow  conside- 
ralion  to  neglect  vrhat  he  thought  was 
right,  or  to  set  the  facilities  of  his  own 
government  in  competition  with  the  per* 
manent  interests  of  the  nation. 
.  Mr.  RoBe,  in  explanatioa,  ob^terved,  that 
there  wa^i  as  little  similarity  betwt  en  the 
doctrines  which  th^*  Bank  of  Scotland  in* 
calcated,  and  those  promplged  by  Mr. 
Law,  of  France^ as  could  possibly  be;  be- 
canse  where  one  note  had  been  issued  in 
Scotland,  there  were  one  thousand  in 
France.  With  nispect  to  the  market 
price  of  gold,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Goldsmid 
to  be  at  4iL .  lOs.  it  was  in  evlden(*e  be- 
fore the  Committee,  that,  in  1 809,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Merle's  testimony,  the  price 
was  from  4/.  2s.  to  4/. ;  and  in  Dtcemher, 
1810,  it  was  at  4i.  2f.  M,  He  thought  it 
necessary  to  state  thos  roach,  in  vindica- 
tion of  what  he  had  advanced  the  preced- 
ing evening.  As  to  the  admission  r>f  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  should  only  observe,  that  the  last 
time  he  had  been  at  his  hou^e,  about  three 
months  before  his  death,  he  had  declared, 
that  he  coald  not  foresee  any  oircam- 
ataoces  in  which  cash  payments  could  be 
aafely  resumed  during  the  continaance  of 
the  war  The  hon.  gentleman  had  qooied 
lbs  aothorny  of  lords  Barleigh  and  Bacon, 


and  sir  Isaac  Newton.  With'  lord  Bur- 
leigh's works  apon  this  subject  he  Was  not 
acquainted.  Lord  Bacon's  works  he  wav 
well  acquainted  wilb,  and  he  could  ne* 
remember  any  passage  on  this  subject; 
and  as  to  sir  Isaac  Newton  he  must  ob»* 
serve,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
write  a  line  on  the  subject.  The  state* 
ment  be  had  made' respecting  the  price  of 
bullion,  he  had  had  from  Mr.  Merle,  whtf 
informed  him  that  the  highest  price  in 
1810  was  4/.  8f.  and  that  it  had  b'een  aa 
low  as  4/. 

Mr.  Homer  denied,  that  the  statement 
of  the  price  of  gold  in  1809  was  correct, 
for  if  the  right  hon.  sentleman  diverted 
to  the  opinions  of  all  the  dealers  in  gold 
at  that  period,  he  would  see  thlit  they  fixed 
it  at  <W.  lOf.  per  oz. 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose  and  said : 

Mr.  Lushington ;  I  am  induced  to  ofier 
myself  to  the  Committee,  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  discussion,  from  a  desire  thai 
such  errors  as  I  may  have  fallen  into,  tn 
considering  this  important  and  complin 
caled  question,  may  be  corrected  by  thosn 
who  are  yet  to  follow  me  in  the  debate. 

However  dry  the  subject  may  be  in  its 
details,  I  am  satisfied  it  will  receive  the 
patient  attention  of  parliament.  It  is  es« 
sential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  empire^ 
that  this  question  should  not  only  be  de- 
cided speedily,  but  that  it  should  be  de* 
CHied  upon  a  consideration,  so  ample,  of 
all  trs  bearings,  that  the  judgment  of  the 
House  may  have  the  efi^ct  of  finally  set^ 
tling  the  mind  of  the  country  upon*  it ;  for 
one  cannot  well  imagine  any  thing  mortf 
fatally  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  at 
state,  whose  power  in  war,  and  whose 
advancement  in  peace  so  intimately  resti 
upon  its  public  credit,  than  having  a  ques^ 
tion,  such  as  this,  hung  up  in  suspense,  to 
be  debated  from  year  to  year,  to  the  en* 
couragement  of  the  enemy,  and  to  tb'<* 
dismay  of  our  own  people,  and  of  those 
nations  in  the  world  i^hu  look  Up  to  ua  for 
protection. 

I  lament  the  embarrassing  predicament 
in  whi<  h  ihe  Committee  is  placed  by  the 
shape  ihis  discussion  has  taken.  From  the 
Report  Itself,  as  well  as  from  the  Resolu-* 
tions  of  the  honourable  mover,  we  had 
every  reason  to  presume  that,  if  paHia* 
ment  was  called  upon  to  investigate  ab« 
stract  piopositions,  on  a  subject  so^peco^ 
Ifarly  delicate,  complicated,  and  abstrusej 
at  least  we  should  have  had  to  discusi 
them  with  reference  to  some  preciM  prao» 
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tical  remedy  to  lie  applied  to  the  evW 
which  they  declared  to  exist :  but  we  are 
now  desired,  at  least  in  the  first  instance, 
to  consider  the  speculatiTe  branch  of  the 
qaeslion,  distinct  from  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee,  that  the  Bank 
should  be  compelled  to  resume  its  cash 
payments  at  the  end  of  two  years;  aud  the 
honourable  chairman  (Mr.  Horner),  in  no 
yery  equivocal  terms,  has  apprised  us,  that, 
although  he  indiTidually  adheres  to  the 
propriety  of  that  measure,  he  is  not  Jikeiy 
to  b^  supported  in  that  opinion  by  other 
members  of  the  Committee,  who  have 
concurred  in  his  general  theory  as  to 
the  state  of  our  currency;  and  from 
the  speeches  of  two  other  members  of 
the  Committee  (Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr. 
Huskisson),  who  have  spoken  in  the 
debate,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  re- 
medy is  to  be  pressed  by  them.  What 
then  is  the  situation  that  parliament  is 
placed  in  ?  The  House  is  called  on  to 
decry  the  system  of  our  currency,  to  stig- 
matise the  Bank  for  an  erroneous,  if  not 
for  an  abusive  administration  of  its  func- 
tions, yrithout  having  any  distinct  measure 
of  correction  suggested  for  their  adoption ; 
for  surely  the  honourable  member  (Mr. 
Thornton)  cannot -suppose  that  we  should 
have  advanced  much  towards  remedying 
this  supposed  evil,  were  we  prepared  to 
concur  with  him  in  assuming  that  Bank 
paper  might,  by  possibility,  be  issued  to 
excess,  when  he  is  not  prepared  to  incul- 
pate the  Bank,  by  declaring  their  issues 
to  be  at  present  excessive.  What  guide 
can  it  be,  in  the  exercise  of  their  trust,  to 
inform  the  directors  of  the  Bank  that  we 
think  their  issues  of  notes  ought  to  be  li* 
mited,  if  we  cannot  inform  them  by  what 
principle,  or  to  what  amount  ?  I  am  sure, 
were  I  a  Bank  director,  I  should  feel  ut- 
terly incapable,  from  any  thing  which 
has  fallen  from  that  honourable  member, 
of  judging  in  what  manner  I  should  here- 
after conduct  myself,  or  in  what  respect  I 
should  vary,  or  depart  from,  the  principles 
upon  which  I  had  hitherto  governed  my 
conduct*  The  only  other  suggestion, 
which  has  been  thrown  out,  is  that  which 
fell  from  the  honourable  member  who 
spoke  last  (Mr.  Huskisson),  namely,  that, 
during  the  interval  of  the  Suspension  Act 
repaaining  in  force,  the  Bank  should  aug- 
ment its  stock  of  guineas ;  that  is,  that 
we,  viAthout  knowing  what  the  extent  of 
the  treasure  in  the  Bank  now  is,  should 
require  the  directors  to  go  into  the  market 
with  their  noteft,  at  the  present  advanced 
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price  of  gold  (for  by  no  other  means  could 
they  puichas?  bullion  to  be  coined),  in 
order  to  add  to  their  stock  of  guineas. 
The  injurious  effects  which  an  increased 
demand  for  gold  must  have,  upon  the 
present  disordered  state  of  the  excbangeii 
the  House  will  compare  with  the  very 
limited  supply  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
Bank,  at  this  moment,  to  procure  in  the 
market,  even  at  the  exorbitant  price  at 
which  standard  gold  now  /lells. 

That  the  House  has  always  been  reloc- 
tant  unnecessarily  to  commit  itself,  to 
affirm  or  deny  abstract  propositions,  I 
need  not  remind  the  Committee— that 
such  a  course  must  be  peculiarly  hazard- 
ous, on  such  a  case  as  the  present,  is  ob* 
vious  from  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
subject ;  bur  if  the  Committee  should  want 
any  special  warning  to  awaken  them  to  s 
sense  of  the  danger  of  such  speculative 
judgmenu,  they  will  find  it  in  what  took 
place  in  180i,  in  a  case  similar,  in  all  iu 
leading  features,  to  the  present. 

It  is  true  no  attempt  was  then  made  to 
involve  the  House  itself  in  the  decision  of 
the  Committee,  which  sat  upon  the  ex- 
changes with  Ireland ;  but  we  cannot  for* 
get,  that,  in  their  Report,  the  Committee 
delivered  an  unqualified  judgment,  that 
the  extraordinary  rise  of  the  exchange 
against  Ireland,  amounting  at  that  time 
to  118,  or  about  ten  per  cent,  above  par, 
was  exclusively  produced  by  an  ezces- 
,sive  issue  of  Bank  of  Ireland  paper.  And 
it  is  the  more  material  to  advert  to  thii 
case  on  the  present  occasion,  as  the  Com- 
mittee, whose  Report  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, not  only  refer  to  the  Report  of 
1804,  as  fortifying  their  judgment  apoa 
the  general  principles  they  have  laid 
down,  but  they  positively  assert,  that  the 
same  evil  actually  received  a  remedy  from 
a  reduction  of  the  Bank  issues  at  that 
period  in  Ireland.  Now,  what  is  the  fact? 
—the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  made 
in  June  1 804, :  the  Bank  of  Ireland  notef» 
outstanding  at  that  time,  were  aboot 
2,900,000/. :  the  exchange  had  been  at 
the  highest  in  the  month  of  March  pre* 
ceding;  from  which  period  it  gradually 
declined,  without  any  reduction  in  tbe 
amount  of  bank  paper,  till  the  first  of  Ja* 
nuary  1805,  when  it  was  reduced  to  8  j,  or 
nearly  par,  the  bank-notes  in  circulation 
being  then  2,002,0001.  The  exchange 
continued,  throughout  the'  whole  of  that 
year,  to  fluctuate  a  little  above  par,  never 
higher  than  IK  It  is  true»  in  the  folk)W- 
ing  autumui  the  Bank  issoea  were  redace4 
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aboai  400,000/. ;  but.  the  exchange  had  from 
recovered  iUelf  for  months  before  this  re* 
doction  (a  reduction  not  very  Considerable 
in  itself)  had  taken  place :  and  it  is  sin- 
gular to  observe,  that,  during  the  period 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  remained 
at  this  reduced  standard,  viz.  throughout 
1800  and  part  of  1807,  the  exchange  be- 
came somewhat  higher  against  Ireland, 
whilst  it  fell  to  par,  and  under,  in  the 
year  1809,  when  the  Bank  issues  were 
again  augmented,  viz.  to  about  3,100,000/. 
at  which  scale  they  have  been  since  con- 
tinued. 

I  state  this  to  shew  the  danger  of  un* 
necessarily  hazarding  a  parliamentary 
jodgment  on  a  speculative  point,  I  call  it 
a  speculative  point,  because,  although  the 
Committee  were  peremptory,  at  the  time, 
in  their  assertion,  both  with  respect  to  the 
evil  and  the  remedy,  they  did  not  attempt 
to  recommend  the  actual  adoption  of  the 
latter.  It  was  fortunate  that  nothing  was 
attempted,  for  the  Committee  bad  no 
looner  committed  themselves  to  the  prin- 
ciple, than  it  was  disproved  by  the  fact  of 
the  exchange  falling  to  par,  the  bank  notes 
outstanding  remaining  the  same,  and  this 
at  a  moment  when  our  foreign  exchanges 
were  favourable,  when  the  price  of  bullion 
was  nearly  at  the  mint  price,  and  when  it 
is  impossible  to  allege  that  the  paper  of 
the  Bank  of  England  was  depreciated, 
even  in  the  erroneous  sense  it  is  now  con- 
tended that  it  is.  What  were  the  causes 
which,  in  fact,  disordered  the  exchange 
with  Ireland,  at  that  moment,  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House,  in  examining  at  any  length  ;  it  is 
enough,  as  applicable  to  the  view  with 
which  I  refer  to  it,  to  know  that  the  cause 
assigned  by  the  Comipittee  was  not  the 
troe  caoae.  Without  entering  into  a  de- 
tailed exposition  of  the  opinions  I  then 
held  in  opposition  to  those  which  pre- 
vailed, I  will  only  shortly  observe,  that, 
u  a  member  of  that  Committee,  I  was  in- 
duced to  attribute  a  great  proportion  of 
the  disparity  of  value,  which  preyailcd  in 
Ireland  between  the  coin  and  Irish  bank- 
notes, to  the  efforts  which  a  people,  long 
habituated,  almost  exclusively,  to  a  gold 
carrency,  will  make,  by  a  premium  on  the 
coin,  to  obtain  and  preserve  it  in  circula- 
tion afier  the  ordinary  channel  of  supply 
is  cut  off.  The  Suspension  BiM  of  1797 
deprived  Ireland  of  that  supply  of  guineas 
which  was  reirulavly  transmitted,  princt-^ 
pally  froai  the  Bank  of  England,  to  Dublin, 
lo  replace  the  large  quantity  withdrawn 
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British  coals,  freights.  Sec,  ft  was  only 
by  degrees,  that  the  habiu  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  particularly  in  the  northern  coun* 
ties,  could  be  reconciled  to  transact  their 
business  in  notes.  As  guineas  grew  scarce, 
those  who  had  to  purchase  commodities 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  pre*» 
mium,  to  collect  the  quantity  of  guineas 
they  required,  till  the  inconyenience  at 
last  became  such,  to  both  buyers  and 
sellers,  that  the  use  of  paper  became,  in  a 
great  measure,  general.  With  the  re-f 
duced  demand  for  .guineas  the  premium 
fell,  and,  in  the  same  proportion  nearly^ 
the  rate  of  exchange  rose,  aqd  this  without 
any  apparent  connexion  with  the  quantity 
of  bank  paper  in  circulation: 

I  am  desirous  now  of  applying  myself 
to  the  Report  before  us,  and,  in  differing 
with  the  opinions  of  so  intelligent  a  Com* 
mittee,  I  feel  all  the  deference  which  fs 
due  to  their  authority.  The  authority  of 
the  honourable  member  who  spoke  last, 
(Mr.  Huskisson)  is  entitled  to  great  re- 
spect from  his  experience  on  such  subjects ; 
but,  where  it  is  attempted,  by  a  Report  of 
this  nature,  to  shake  a  system  which  has 
repeatedly  received  the  sanction  of  the 
whole  legislature,  in  the  successive  acts 
passed  for  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  ^ 
at  the  Bank,  which  was  originally  intro- 
duced, and  subsequently  continued  under 
Mr.  Pitt's  auspices,  I  cannot  consent 
blindly  to  submit  myself,  either  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee,  or  to  that  of 
the  honorable  gentleman.  The  subject  is 
of  too  great  moment  to  re^t  upon  any  au- 
thority, however  high  ;  none  should  pre- 
clude its  examination,  and  all  I  desire  is, 
that  it  may  be  decided  by  the  House  upon 
its  merits  alone. 

The  preliminary  point  to  be  considered, 
is  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  asserted 
that  Bank  of  England  notes  are  depre- 
ciated. It  is  contended  that  they  contain^ 
on  the  face  of  them,  an  obligation,  that 
their  amount  shall  be  paid,  on  demand,,  jn 
the  standard  coin  of  the  realm,  such  coin 
being  the  only  lawful  money  of  Great 
Britain  ;  that  such  payment  is  now  with- 
held; that,  the  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals,  which  the  holder  of  a  bank-note 
is  entitled  to  receive,  in  standard  coin, 
being  worth,  at  the  present  market  price 
of  standard  bullion,  more  than  th^  note 
itself,  the  holder  is  consequently  deprived, 
from  the  nature  of  the  payment  be  re- 
ceives, of  a  part  of  his  just  advantages. 

This  divides  itself  into  two  questionf : 
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Snt,  whether,  if  payment  were  made  in 
gold  coin*  the  person  receiving  it  without 
a  violation  of  law.  could  derive  thi.s  ad- 
vantage from  it;  and,  secondly,  whether 
his  not  receiving  payment  in  coin,  under 
the  special  circumstances  which  occasioned 
the  Bank  Restriction  Bill,  does  not  rest, 
not  only  on  the  sanction  of  positive  law, 
but  of  a  law  enacted  in  perfect  consistency 
with  the  spirit  and  obligations  of  the 
original  contract,  under  which  the  valuable 
consideration  Mras  given  for  the  bank- note. 
^  Upon  the  first  question  the  law  is  clear. 
No  person  can  delace  or  melt  down  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  being  of  stand- 
ard weight  It  cannot  be  converted,  there- 
fi>re,  into  the  shape  of  standard  bollionk  to 
be  sold,  without  a  viulation  of  that  law,  with 
nefer^nce  to  which  the  obligation  of  pay- 
ment in  gold  by  the  Bank  must  be  inter- 
preted to  have  been  contracted.  Gold, 
obtained  from  coi»not  of  standard  weight, 
may  be  melted  down,  but  it  cannot  be 
tent  abroad  without  fraud  or  perjury,  or 
bqth  combined.  The  person  receiving 
the  guinea  ought,  therefore,  in  strictness 
of  law  and  good  faith,  to  apply  it  to  pur- 
poses of  internal  circulation  only;  and, 
so  used,  there  is  no  reason  to  presume 
that  it  passes  at  a  value,  in  Great  Britain, 
t  superior  to  a  bank-note*  If  the  note  com- 
mands the  same  value  in  commodities, 
and  performs  all  the  same  functions,  so 
far  as  relates  to  internal  circulation,  as  the 
coin,  there  is  no  just  ground  to  consider 
the  note  as  depreciated ;  both  the  note 
'  '  and  the  coin  were  intended  for  internal 
circulation,  and  for  internal  circulation 
alone.  The  contingent  but  illegal  profit 
derived  from  diverting  the  coin  from  its 
legitimate  purpose,  is  a  species  of  value, 
which  the  bank-paper  never  was,  in  equity, 
or  in  fact,  intended  to  represent.  It  is 
only  through  the  operation  of  causes  de- 
structive of  the  established  system  of  our 
standard  coinage,  that  this  advantage  can 
attach  to  coin  over  bank-paper.  To  de- 
rive such  an  illicit  benefit  is  an  abuse,  and, 
'  i|o  far  as  it  may  operate,  at  this  moment, 

.to  occasion  a  disparity  of  value  between 
coin  and  notes,  the  difference  Is  very  in- 
correctly described  under  the  term  oY"  a 
depreciation  of  bank-paper.'' 

The  honourable  member  (Mr.  Huskis- 
son)  has  argued  that  this  is  a  very  erro- 
neous system  of  coinage ;-  that  it  is  idle  to 
tbink  of  preventing  the  standard  coin 
fcom  being  melted,  or  exported ;  and  be 
has  f^on/s  into  a  great  deal  of  general  rea- 
S9imga  t9  suggest  aa  junprovcd  arrange- 
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ment  of  bur  coinage ;  but  it  is  eDOOgb,  for 
my  purpose,  that  such  is  the  system  at 
present  established  bv  law.  Whether  the 
honourable^  member  s  plan  would  be  an 
improvement  may  admit  of  Question ;  but 
surie  I  am,  that  we  arc  not  now  in  a  situa* 
tion  to  utidertake  a  reformation  in  the 
system  of  our  coinage. 

The  second  question,  viz.  the  noucon* 
vertibility  of  the  bank-note  into  cash,  upon 
demand,  must  certainly  be  admitted  to  be 
an  abandonment,  for  the  time,  of  the 
standard  coin  as  the  medium  of  our  pay- 
ments ;  for  although  the  act  does  not 
render  bank-notes  a  legal  tender  for  debt, 
yet  it  must  have  been  foreseen  that,  when 
the  Bank,  the  main  source  of  our  circula- 
tion, ceased  to  issue  gold,  individuals,  as 
well  as  private  bankers,  must  experience 
a  similar  indulgence  from  their  creditors. 
The  legislature  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
as  a  part  of  the  original  measure,  to  pro- 
tect debtors  generally  against  their  cre- 
ditors, by  coaipelling  the  latter  to  accept 
Bank  of  England  notes  in  discharge  of 
their  demands.  They  thought  they  might 
safely  leave  the  established  credit  of  the 
bank  notes  to  Work  its  own  way  in  cir- 
culation ;  and  the  experience  of  fourteen 
years  has  not  furnished  a  single  instance 
of  payment  in  coin  being  insisted  on  (I 
mean  in  Great  Britain),  where  notes  we^e 
tendered.  Guineas  have  circulated,  not* 
withstanding,)  the  Restriction  Bill,  in  coo- 
side  rable  abundance,  at  .par  with  bank- 
notes; and  if  they  have  latterly,  in  a 
great  measure/ disappeared,  jthe  canse  is 
to  be  found  in  the  extraordinary  crisis  of 
our  commerce  with  the  continent,  toge- 
ther with  the  magnitude  of  our  military 
expenditure  abroad ;  causes  which  have, 
in  this  country,  given  a  new  and  exces- 
sive value  to  the  precious  metals. 

That  the  Restriction  Bill,  if  passed  under 
an  adequate  necessity,  does  not  constitute, 
or  sanction  any  breach  of  faith,  between 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  holders  of 
its  notes,  is  clear,  wben^we  advert  to  the 
nature  of  that  great  corporation.  It  is  not 
in  its  constitution,  simply  a  .bank  of  de- 
posit, as  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  where 
no  other  value  is  received  than  deposits 
of  silver;  and  for  the  return  of  which 
silver,  on  demand,  to  the  person  holding 
the  note,  or  receipt  of  the  Bank,  there 
can  be  no  justifiable  excuse.  The  Bank 
of  England  is  a  bank  of  discoont,  as  well 
as  6f  deposit.  it  is  notorious,  to  all 
holders  of  theii;  notes,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  funds  are*  at  ^ 
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lent  out  upon  credit,  althoagh  in  general  i 
returnable  at,  short  periods ;  that  their  | 
rapply  of  guineas  never  ean  be  equal  to 
answer  all  their  notes,  if  suddenly  pressed 
upon  them  for  payment;  that  the  sol- 
vency of  the  Bank  of  England,  indeed  of 
all  banks,  as  far  as  cash  payments  are  con- 
cerned, has  always  rested  upon  the  pre- 
sumption, that  the  demands  upon  them 
for  gold  would  be  confined  within  cer- 
tain limits.  This  understanding  is  the 
foundation  of  the  banking  system,  and 
whoever  tak^  a  bank-note,  must  be  un- 
derstood to  accept  it  subject  to  the  con- 
tingency that  a  case  may  arise,  the  con- 
sequence of  public  calamity  and  alarm, 
which  would  render  it  impossible  Tor  the 
Bank  to  continue  to  supply  a  circulating 
medium  to  the  country,  paying,  at  the 
same  time,  its  notes  in  cash.  Such  was  the 
actual  case  in  1797,  from  a  combination 
of  causes,  prmcipally  arising  from  in- 
ternal alarm  ;  the  drain  of  gold  became  ex- 
cessive, and  so  rapidly  augmenting,  that 
it  was  apprehended,  if  a  remedy  were 
not  immediatelv  applied,  the  Bank,  with 
resources  largely  exceeding  all  demands 
upon  it,  would  have  been  exhausted  of 
its  specie,  and  compelled  to  discontinue 
its  functions.  Its  outstanding  notes  com- 
ing in  to  discharge  the  securities  upon 
Which  they  were  issued,  would  have  li- 
quidated all  claims  upon  the  Bank ;  but 
ttie  Bank  could  no  longer  have  ventured 
V>  re-issue  them,  subject  to  payment  be- 
ing demandable  in  gold.  The  Bank,  under 
such  circumstances,  must  have  ceased  to 
act,  and,  with  the  Bank  of  England,  all 
private  establishments.  Tht  country 
would  thus  have  been  left  without  any  cir- 
iculating  medium,  except  the  coin  with- 
drawn, which,  always  forming  but  an  in- 
considerable proportion  of  our  mixed  cir- 
culation, would,  in  a  great  mieaaure,  have 
been  boarded,  as  a  considerable  portion 
actually  was  under  the  then  existing 
alarm,  and  the  whole  industry  and  trans- 
.  actions  of  the  community  must  have  been 
convulsed  from  the  want  of  an  adequate 
circulating  medium. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  law,  which  makes 
the  stsbidard  coin  the  only  legal  tender,  on 
the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  dis- 
charge of  their  notes,  proceeded  upon  the 
supposition  of  a  natural  state  of  things.  It 
never  could  have  been  intended,  under 
extraordinary  circumstatices,  to  enforce 
impossibilities ;  and  the  rights  of  persons, 
under  that  law,^  must  be  considered  as 
circumscribed  withia  certain  practicable 
(VOL.XDL) 


limits.  It  cannot  be  the  right  of  a  portion 
of  the  community,  holding  such  securities, 
by  being  the  first  to  press  forward  for  pay* 
ment,  to  take  a  benefit  which  cannot  be 
partaken  of  by  others  similarly  entitled. 
A  modification  of  the  right  becomes,  tWe* 
fore,  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  justice, 
and  the  interest  of  the  whole.  The  power 
of  applying  that  modification  must  rest  with 
the  legislature,  'and  the  only  qoestion- 
which  can  arise,  at  such  a  moment,  is, 
whether  an  adequate  necessity  did  exist, 
to  justify  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
money  system  of  the  country.  If  so, 
parliament  is  competent,  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  instances,  to  provide  for  the  public 
interest.  Parliament  did  so  provide  in  the 
year  1 797  ;  the  necessity  was  of  a  descrip- 
tion that  admitted  of  no  alternative,  and  it 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  contract,  on 
which  a  circulation  such  as  ours  rests,  that 
it  should  be  subject  to  such  a  modification. 
I  trust  I  have  proved,  that  the  passing  of 
the  Restriction  Bill  was  no  breach  of 
public'  faith,  and  that  it  was  called 
for  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  It 
has,  Men  since  continued  by  successive 
acts  of  parliament,,  the  last  enacting,  that 
it  shall  endure  till  six  months  after  a  defi« 
nitive  treaty  of  peace.  I  have  been  the 
more  solicitous  to  defend  the  character  of 
this  measure  against  the  obloquy  to  which 
it  has  been  exposed,  considering  it  to  be 
one  of  those  conservative  remedies,  to 
which,  in  future  times  of  correspondiqg 
emergency,  recourse  must  be  had,  if  a 
similar  necessity  shpuld  recur  to  preserve 
public  credit  from  the  fatal  consequence 
of  ignorant  alarm,  or  fi^udulent  dperationa 
upon  our  coin,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
admitting,  that,  like  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or  the  exercise  of 
martial  law,  it  is  a  surrender,  for  the  time, 
of  the  sound  and  legitimate  regulations  of 
our  ordinary  system ;  the  object  has  been, 
on  thesje  occasions,  by  such  temporary 
surrender,  to  preserve  the  system  ittelf 
from  destruction.  It  is  the  more  material 
that  the  true  character  and  tendency  of 
the  Bestriction  Bill  should  not  be  miscon- 
ceived, as  the  circulation  of  this  country, 
for  reasons  which  I  shall  now  explain,  and 
from  causes  not  within  the  province  of 
law  to  regulate,  but  growing  out  of  the 
habits  of  our  people,  and  the  increased 
confidence  between  man  and  man,  is 
likely  to  undergo  a  change,  which,  although 
in  most  respects  advantageous,  may  here-^ 
after  render  it  more  vulnerable  to  injuries 
of  the  description  from  which  we  now  sufier. 
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When  I  speak  of  oar  circulation  in  a 
sound  state,  I  mean  a  circulation,  composed 
of  Bank'paper  and  coin,  in  Koch  propor- 
tions aa  will  enable  an^  man  to  convert,  at 
bis  pleasure,  his  notes  mto  coin.  /  I  do  not 
consider  a  circulation,  purely  metallic,  or 
wholly  of  notes,  as  falling  within  this 
description ;  the  former  is  only  the  device 
of  bih'barous  ages,  and  wholly  incompati- 
ble with  the  extended  wants  of  a  comroer* 
cial  country  such  as  this ;  and  the  latter  is 
defective,  however  well  administered, 
when  not  convertible  into^  coin,  in  being 
exposed,  from***  ignorance,  misstatement, 
and  public  alarm,  to  distrust  and  discredit. 
When  I  admit  that  a  mixed  circulation, 
such  as  was  established  by  law  previous  to 
the  Bank  Restriction  Bill,  is  the  only  sound 
and  natural  state  of  our  currency,  yet  the 
Committee  will  perceive,  even  when  the 
circulation  exists  in  this  its  most  perfect 
state,  that  it  mast  depend  on  the  habits  of 
the  country,  and  not  on  institutions  of  posi- 
tive law,  in  what  proportion  the  precious 
metals  shall  remain  in  ase.  If  coin  is 
little  in  demand— >if  all  bargains  are  made 
in  paper«-if  the  people  prefer  paper  as 
more  convenient,  excipt  for  the  smaller 
payments*  as  more  rapid  In  its  circulation, 
and  of  more  easy  application  to  all  pur- 

E{>ses  of  sale  and  purchase — if  guineas  are 
ttle  sought  after,  where  the  credit  of  the 
particular  paper  in  use  is  not  suspected, 
and,  when  it  is,  if  the  holders  of  such  sus- 
pected paper  are  only  desirous  of  convert- 
ing it, into  other  paper  of  more  undoubted 
€haracter,->-it  is  plain  the  quantity  of  coin 
circulating  within  the  country,  compared 
with  the 'paper,  will  be  proportionably 
tmail.  The  various  banking  establish- 
meivts  will  frame  the  scale  of  their  cash 
balances  apon  the  accustomed  demand  for 
guineas ;  less  coin  wjU  exist  in  the  hands 
of  private  individuals ;  aod;  although  the 
Bank  of  England  may,  upon  principles  of 
provident  caution,  not  allow  their  jitock  of 
guineas  to  be  diminished,  yet  the  collective 
€oin  of  the  whole  system  will  be  less;  and 
in  the  same  proportion  will  it  be  exposed 
to  be  affected,  either  by  those  cadses, 
which  may  suddenly  reviva  an  internal 
demand  for  coin,  or  by  those  external 
influences  which,  by  drawing  away  the 
precious  metals,  first  in  the  shape  of  bullion, 
and,  secondly,  of  coin  illicitly  exported, 
muat  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  a  system, 
^here  the  coin  is  not  in  such  abondance  as 
to  bear  any  very  considerable  reduction. 
That  SBch  may  be  onr  situation,  if  the 
««untry  flourishes  and  cradit  .improves. 


may  be  inferred  from  observing  the  dis- 
tinct character  which  the  habits  of  the 
people  had  given  to  the  currency,  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  empire,  previous  to  any 
restriction  on  the  Bank.  In  Ireland, 
where,  for  various  reasons,  credit  between 
man  and  man  was  less  firmly  established, 
the  great  mass  of  payments^  and  nearly  all 
barffains,  were  made  in  coin.  lo  Eng- 
land, dealings  were  generally  in  paper, 
and  coin  only  used  to  effect  the  smaller  pay- 
ments ;  but  with*  no  observable  preference, 
in  those  who  bought  or  sold,  in  favour  of 
coin.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
circulation  was  almost  exclasively  paper; 
not  only  was  there  no  jpredilection,  in  the 
mass  of  the  community,  for  guineas,  but  lO 
evidently  the  reverse,  that  you  would 
almost  suppose  some  notion  of  depreciation 
attached  itself  to  the,  coin,  in  that  part  of 
the  united  kingdom.  And  'here  the 
learned  mover  will  permit* m^  to  remark, 
that  it  is  somewhat  whimsical  the  press  of 
Scotland  ahould  have  been  the  loudest 
in  sounding  the  alarm  on  this  subject; 
that  those  who  had  passed  their  lives 
almost  without  seeing  or  wishing  for 
coin,  should,  just  at  the  moment  when  its 
scarcity  had  become  inevitable,  be  seized 
for  the  first  time  with  the  desire,  to  con- 
vert their  paper  into  gold.  Surely  this 
feeling  is  a  little  perverse,  if  it  does  ndt 
originate  in  contemplation  of  those  illicit 
pfofits  which  can  now  be  made  from  melt- 
ang  and  exporting  our  coin.  But  to  return 
to  the  qnestion. 

Since  the  Restriction  Bill  took  place,  a 
mat  change  has  been  wrought  in  the 
Eabito  of  the  Irish  people  with  respect  to 
their  currency  ;  they  have  become,  in  a 
great  measure,  habituated  to  the  use  of  a 
paper  medium;  they  find  the  superior 
convenience  of  it  in  man^  respects,  and, 
I  am  confident  never  will,  return  (even 
when  cmn  can  be  procured  in  whatever 
quantity  they  choose  to  pnrchase  it)  to  the 
same  exclusive  use  of  coin  which  formerly 
prevailed.  Observing,  then,  what  has 
passed,  what  is  passing,  and  adverting  to 
the  tendency  which  all  nations  have  to* 
retJrench  the  ex  pence  of  using  the  precious 
metals  in  circulation,  in  proportion  as 
confidence  and  credit  give  facility  to  a 
paper  currency,  I  think  myself  warranted 
to  infer,  that  the  habiu  of  the  people  of 
this  empire  will  have  an  insensible  tea* 
dency  to  retrench,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  the  use  of  coin  ;  and  that  the  pro* 
gross  of  our  system  may  be  to  assirailaia 
J^U^  m  f  considerable  degree,  to  what 
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has  been  so  long  the  practice  of  Scot* 
land. 

The  Committee  will,  I  hope,  keep  in 
mind,  that,  in  referring  to  the  practice  of 
.  Scotland,  I  am- not  calling  in  question  the 
principle  of  cash  payments  on  demand,  as 
being  the  indispensible  basis  of  our  money 
system  in  ordinary  times.  I  shall  here- 
after examine  the  comparative  advantages 
of  the  temporary  departure  from  this  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  forced  upon  us  by 
^e  injustice  and  riolence  of  the  enemy, — 
all  I  wish  now  to  mark,  is,  with  how  small 
a  use  of  coin  the  transactions  of  a  country 
may  be  conducted:  this  Scotland  has 
proved,  and  it  is  deserving  of  notice,  that, 
in  the  last  seventy  years,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  instance  of  a  Bank  in  Scot- 
land proving  insolvent.  The  Ayr  Bank, 
it  is  true,  suspended  its  payments,  but  ulti* 
mately  paid  all  demands  upon  it ;  and  it  is 
not  only  remarkable  that  Scotland  has 
been  peculiarly  exempt  from  Bank  failures, 
but  that,  from  causes  which  I  shall  here- 
after advert  to,  connected  with  the  loca- 
lised nature  of  its  currency,  it  has  suffered 
less  from  individual  bankruptcies,  than 
any  other  part  of  the  empire ;  especially 
during  the  crisis  of  1793,  the  effects  of 
which  were  so  severely  felt  in  England. 
,  We  should  be  aware,  then,  that  what 
teppenedin  1797,  may  happen  again;  we 
should  remember  what  has  been  the  lot  of 
the  country  under  the  Restriction  Bill,  and 
not  throw  unmerited  odium  on  a  system 
which  has  carried  the  empire  through  such 
mighty  difficulties.  We  should  never  for- 
get, that  this  measure,  by  supplying  the 
country  with  a  circulating  medium  of  un- 
doubted credit,  proportioned  to  its  wamts, 
has,  for  the  first  time,  solred  the  problem 
of  reconciling  national  prosperity  with  a 
state  of  war.  In  former  contests,  the 
country  invariably  declined  in  its  com- 
merce, in  its  revenue,  and  even  in  its  indus- 
try. In  this  war,  whilst  our  exertions, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  have  in  extent  sur- 
passed all  former  efforts,  th^  country  has 
risen  in  manufactures,  internal  improve- 
ment, revenue  and  commerce,  with  avelo* 
city  which  has  never  been  experienced  in  a 
period* of  profound  peace,  in  the  Ameri- 
can war,  its  inevitable  termination  might 
he  calculated  from  the  decline  of  our  re*> 
sources ;  in  this  war,  we  feel  that  our  re- 
sources are  augmenting,  and  that  there  is 
no  necessary  limit  to  our  exertions  in  point 
of  time,  so  long  as  the  injustice  of  the  ene- 
my shall  leave  us  no  other  rational  choice 
bnt  perseverance  in  the  contest    What  is 


this  owing  to  ?  principally  to  the  Bank 
being  enabled  to  do  its  doty  by  the  conn- 
try,  without  trembling  for  its  own  safety. 
Instead  of  ruinously ,  I  mean  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  interests  of  the  public,  at  every 
moment  of  temporjiry  pressure  or  alarm, 
contracting  its  issues  to  protect  the  esta- 
blishment Itself  from  being  drained  of  its 
gold,  they  are  enabled  to  support  public 
credit  with  a  steady  hand;  the  productive 
labour  of  the  country,  which  is  its  troeimd 
only  wealth,  is  not  only  kept  up,  bcft 
enabled  to  extend  itself;  the  taxes  are 
collected  with  facility;  the  loans  are  raised 
on  moderate  terms,  and  the  whole  machine 
proceeds  without  betraying  a  symptom  of 
decline. 

It  may  be  said,  if  such  are  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system,  you  most  surely  mean 
to  render  it  permanent,  at  least,  as  a  war 
measure.  My  answer  is,  that  I  do  not 
hold  any  such  opinion.  And  why  ?  Bo-* 
cause  I  do'  not  believe,  in  ordinary  cases 
of  war,  and  when  commerce  has  its  accus- 
tomed freedom,  that  it  is  necessary  to  do 
so.  lam,  on  the  contrary,  ready  to  ad- 
mit, that  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure 
can  only  be  justified  by  an  adequate  ne- 
cessity. In  the  present  instance,  what  is 
the  fact?  that  the  ruler  of  France  has 
determined,  at  the  price  even  of  inflicting 
commercial  ruin  upon  those  over  whom 
he  rules,  to  exclude  your  trade  from  the 
continent.  If  he- does  not  succeed  effec- 
tually in  doing  so,  if  much  still  finds  its 
way,  his  system  has  had  the  effect,  com- 
paratively at  least,  of  turning  the  balance 
of  intercourse  against  us,  and  thus  influ- 
encing the  exchange.  His  decrees  are 
less  effectual,  to  prevent  the  produce  of 
the  continent  fVom  finding  its  way  to  ns, 
than  in  excluding  our  produce  from  the 
continental  markets.  Hence  an  obvious 
cause  of  an  unfavourable  exchange.  In 
ordinary  times,  the  immediate  effect  of 
such  an  unfavourable  exchange  would  be, 
by  a  reduction  of  price  to  the  foreign 
consumer,  resulting  from  the  advantage 
of  the  exchange,  to  force  out  a  greater 
proportion  of  our  manufieictures :  the 
quantity  of  bills  would  be  thereby  aug- 
mented ;  and  the  precious  metals  would, 
in  but  a  comparatively  small  amount,  be 
sent  abroad.  So  long  as  goods  could  be 
applied  to  settle  the  account,  the  price  of 
bullion  would  not  rise  materially  atiove  its 
natural  price.  But  now  goods  cannot  be 
sent  as  in  ordinary  times.  It  is  not  price 
which  limits  the  quantity  of  our  exports  | 
it  is  the  risk  and  difficnlty  of  iotrooucuif 
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them  into  |be  contineftt^  whete  they  sell 
at  an  advance  of  more  tban  100  per  ceAt. 
What  then  must  be  tbe  result  ?  either  that 
our  imports  must  be  reduced,  or  the  pre- 
cious metals  be  sent  out  as  that  export 
which  can  most  easil v  find  its  way  to  tbe 
continent.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  this 
'must  ,drain  the  country  of  its  bullion; 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  stock  in  hand  (a 
very  inadequate  resource,  even  including 
tbe  fraudulent  aid  of  our  coin)  diminishes, 
the  price  must  increase-— and  to  what  ex- 
tent? I  can  assign  no  other  limits  than  tbe 
premium  a  rich  and  powerful  country  will 
pay  rather  than  be  denied  the  means  of 
luxurious  enjoyment,  or  the  means  of  as- 
sailing the  enemy,  and  of  defending  itself. 
If,  as  a  nation,  we  are  content  to  pay  25 
per  cent,  rather  than  be  deprived  of  the 
wines  and  brandies  bf  the  continent,  or  be 
restricted  in  the  quantity  of  naval  stores 
we  require  foe  both  our  public  and  private 
demands ;  or  abandon  the  cause  of  our  al- 
lies, and  our  own  on  the  field ;  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  price  of  bul- 
lion rises,  without  referring  it  to  a  fall  in 
the  value  of  Bank  notes  ?  And,  if  the  rise 
is  such  as  the  exchange  now  indicates,  is 
it  not  certain  that  the  coin  will  be  melted 
and  exportled  ? 

The  result  seems  to  be,  that,  although 
in  ordinary  times — time  even  of  war,  your 
gold  coin,  protected  by  laws,  the  efficacy 
of  which  is  now  wholly  incompetent  to 
struggle  against  the  existing  temptations, 
may  maintain  itself  in  circulation,  and 
the  banking  system  of  tbe  country  pro- 
ceed in  its  accustomed  course,  subject 
only  to  those  slighter  checks,  which  never 
can  justify  recourse  being  had  to  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  Bank  from  issuing  coin; 
yet  that,  in  other  times,  and  especially 
such  as  we  live  in,  we  have  no  option,  but 
to  counteract  the  system  of  the  enemy 
by  one  of  corresponding  energy.  If  you 
do  not,  the  Bank  must  either  shut  up,  or 
contract  its  issues  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
give  an  artificial  value  to  the  paper  cur- 
rency, from  its  scarcity,  equivalent  to  the 
Advance  of  price  on  gold.  This  may 
chec]c  the  gold  from  going  out  of  the 
kingdom,  but  at  what  sacrifice  ?  at  tbe 
risk  of  that  convulsion  to  which,  lowering 
suddenly,  the  value  of  all  property  within 
^the  country,  to  an  equal  amount,  must  ne- 
cessarily lead.  The  Committee  have  laid 
it  down  that  the  Bank  ought  to  be  guided 
in  the  amount  of  their  issues  by  the  state 
of  the  exchanges  and  the  price  of  gold  : 
this  must  mean  that  they  are  to  coun- 
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teract  the  ^influence  of  the  exchange  by 
this  means,  and  to  keep  our  currency,  as 
it  is  said,  upon  a  level  in  valoe  with  the 
currency  of  the  states  of  the  continent. 
If  this  is  to  be  done,  the  quantity  of  cir- 
culating medium  is  n6t  to  depend  on  the 
internal  wants  of  the  country  ;  it  is  not  to 
be  kept  up  to  its  accustomed  amount,  with 
such  additions,  from  time  to  time,  as  tbe 
augmented  extent  of  our  transacttioDi 
may  require:  but.it  is  to  be  regulated 
with  reference  to  our  external  tntercoarse, 
and  to  exchanges  influenced  by  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  If  such  a  principle  were 
acquiesced  in,  I  apprehend  the  controul 
of  our  circulating  medium  would  at  once 
be  surrendered  to  the  enemy.  Could  yoa 
hold  out  a  more  powerful  motive,  to  the 
ruler  of  France,  to  multiply  his  restrictive 
efforts  against  our  trade,  than  to  suffer  him 
to  suppose  that  he  possessed  a  decisive 
influence  over  our  internal  currency,  as 
well  as  over  the  whole  property  of  the 
country  ? 

To  what  an  extent  of  mischief  most  it 
not  lead,  so  long  as  foreign  exchanges, 
and,  with  them,  the  price  of  the  preciooe 
metals,  are  convulsed  by  the  violence  of 
the  enemy^  should  the  scale  of  valoe 
within  the  country  be  made  to  undergo 
similar  variations:  yet  such  must  be  the 
case,  if  the  exchanges  and  tbe  price  of 
gold  are  to  determine  the  amount  of  Bank 
issues.  Tbe  value  of  property  would  be- 
come so  uncertain,  that  no  man  coulcT 
judge  one  day  what  he  would  be  worth 
the  nc^t..  The  quantity  of  circulating 
medium  must  be  so  enormously  and  so 
rapidly  reduced,  as  to  throw  every  thiog 
into  confusion  ;  yet  such  must  have  been 
the  result,  if  the  Bank  Itestriction  Bill  had 
not  passed. 

But  why  should  we  throw  away  the  bene- 
fits proposed  and  experienced  under  that 
Bill,  by  voluntarily  inflicting  on  ourselves 
the  mischiefs  it  was  intended  to  obviate? 
That  Bill  was  passed  to  protect  the  couo* 
try  against  the  evils  of  having  its  circo- 
lating  medium  deranged  by  the  demand 
for  guineas  resulting  &om  internal  alarm. 
It  is  continued  to  protect  us  against  a  de- 
mand for  gold  for  exportation,  in  its  ex- 
tent equally  incompatible  with  our  being 
enabled  either  to  procure  or  preserve  a 
metallic  currency.  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  our  present  system  produces  a  tempo- 
rary abandonment  of  the  accustomed  stan- 
dard. In  ordinary  times,  the  gold  coin  is 
tbe  itandard,  by  which  die  valOe  of  Bank 
paper,  and  of  all  other  conunoditiesi  i« 
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measared.    It  is  choien  as  oar  sUndard. 
because,  whilst  commerce  is  free,  it  is 
more  uniform  than  any  other.    It. is  now, 
for  a  time,  relinquished,  because  it  has 
become  the  least  uniform.     If  gold^  Jn 
coin,   cannot  be  preserved,   by  force  of 
law,  from  being  melted  in  ordinary  times, 
when  bullion,  in  its  nature  equivalent  to  a 
bill   of  exchange,  has  advanced  20  per 
cent,  bow  can  cpin  remain  in  circulation  ? 
So  far  as  guineas,  since  1797,  have  made 
any  part  of  our  circulation,  they  have  in 
Great  Britain  been    at  par    with    Bank 
notes.      I  mention  this  as  a  conclusive 
proof  that  Bank  noted  have  not  been  de- 
preciated; protesting,   however,   against 
the  converse  conclusion  that  even  a  dis* 
parity  of  value  between  the  coin    and 
Bank  paper,  such  as  we  have  witnessed  in 
Ireland,  necessarily  establishes,  for  reasons 
already  alluded  to,  the  fact  of  depi^cia- 
tion.      But,   when    the   Restriction  Bill 
passed,  the  principle  of  coin  and  paper 
being     universally    convertible     ceased. 
The  consequence  has  been  to  preserve  for 
better  times,  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  the 
gold  coin,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  hoarded  or  exported  ;  and  the  efiect 
has  been,  to  enable  the  Biank  to  regulate 
its   issues  of  notes  by  the  wants  of  the 
country #  instead  of  being  guided  by  con- 
siderations of  mere  banking  security.     . 

But  it  is  said,  out  of  this  has  grown  a 
ll^reat  evil,  which  would  not  have  happened/ 
if  the  Bank  had  not  been  released  from  the 
ordinary  control  of  cash  payments :  their 
issues  have  been  excessive,  and  their  paper 
is  now  depreciated.  With  respect  to  the 
first  point,  it  appears  to  me,  that  too  much 
reliance  has  been  placed  by  the  Committee, 
in  their  Report,  on  the  infallible  nature  of 
this  criterion,  namely,  payments  in  cash 
on  .demand,  for  regulating  the  due  amount 
of  Bank  issues.  We  are  all  agreed,  that, 
in  ordinary  times,  this  must  be  the  regu- 
lating principle,  and  that,  whatever  may 
be  its  defects  or  inconveniences,  they  must 
be  submitted  to;  but  do  not  let  us  over- 
look their  existence,  or  desire  gratuitously 
to  expose  ourselves  unnecessarily  to  their 
operation.  My  persuasion  is,  that  in 
prosperous  times,  that  is,  when  no  run 
upon  the  Bank  is  apprehended,  this  regu- 
lating principle  is  of  little  help  to  the  Bank 
in  guiding  their  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  quantity  of  paper  it  may  be  fit  for 
then  to  issue ;  whilst,  in  times  of  difficulty, 
it  leaves  them  no  option  but  to  restrict,  for 
their  own  security,  their  issues,  often  to 
an  extent  they  know  mus^be  prejudicial 


to  the  public  interest.  When  they  are 
uAder  no  alarm  for  their  stock  of  guineas, 
what  other  restraint  are  they  subject  to, 
than  that  prudential  reserve  which  now 
influences  their- judgment,  in  regulating 
their  issues? 

The  supposition  that  their  issues  are  at 
present  excessive,  rests  upon  no  proof: 
upon  the  best  estimate  which  can  be  made 
of  the  total  amount  of  circulating  medium 
now  in  existence  (including  private  ban« 
ker's  notes),  it  does  not  appear  to  exceed 
what  existed  previous  to  1797,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  is  required  by  the  immense 
increase  of  our  trade,  revenue,  and  maou* 
factures,  the  advancement  of  agriculture, 
and  every  other  branch  of  internal  im« 
provemeht;  the  whole  conducted  under 
the  accumulated  expence  of  increased 
taxes  and  advanced  prices  of  labour.  The 
country  possesses  considerable  security 
against  excessive  issues,  fi*om  the  rapidity 
with  which  any  excess  is  known  to  return 
upon  the  Bank ;  and  th?8  return  canno^ 
be  better  proved  than  by  what  may  be 
observed  to  happen  after  the  dividends  are 
issued,  when,  the  additional  quantity  of 
notes  thrown  into  circulation,  generally 
amounting  to  several  millions  sterling,  re- 
duces  itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
and,  kt  the  end  of  a  week,  or  ten  days,  the 
bank-notes  outstanding  are  insensibly  re* 
stored  to  their  former  level. 
.  But  it  is  said,  although  bank-notes  may 
not  be  depreciated,  the  quantity  issued  is  , 
such  as  to  occasion  a  progressive  advance 
in  the  price  of  all  commodities,  injurioua 
to  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  and  ulti- 
matel^i  to  that  of  the  manufacturer,* by  its 
tendency  to  check  export.  This  idea  is 
formed  upon  a  very  mistaken  view  of  the 
question.  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that 
the  facility  of  procuring  discounts  does 
not  encourage  speculation,  and  what  is  . 
called  overtrading;  or  that,  where  such 
facilities  are.  given,  the  number  of  failures 
will  not  be  augmented ;  but  then  it  should 
be  remembered,  whilst  some  evil  is  pro* 
duced  by  such  speculations,  much  advan- 
tage results*  What  is  it  but  this  adven- 
turous spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
which  enables  our  merchants  to  contend 
against,  the  decrees  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
find  out,  in  the  midst  of  war,  new  channels 
for  our  8uperabunda|ni  produce  ?  This  evil 
will  restrain  itself.'  The  sagacity  of  the 
lender  will  keep  the  borrower  within 
bounds,  and,  in  the  progress  of  time^ 
thouffh  individuals  may  suffer,  the  n^jtioa 
will  be  benefited. 
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'  Bilt  the  tfkci  of  a  full  eircalaUon  upon 
prices  at  home  I  conceive  to  be  the  fe- 
Terse  of  what  is  supposed.  I  admit  that 
the  first  efiect  of  a  reduction  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  would  be  to  lower  prices, 
the  value  of  the  circulating  medium  itself 
being  enhanced  in  proportion  to  its  scar- 
city; but  it  would  soon  operate  in  a  cor<* 
tesponding  degree  to  check  reproduction; 
and,  although  th^  produce  on  hand  would 
tell  cheaper,  less  being  produced,  the  prices 
must  speedily  rise*  again,  the  demand  con- 
tinuing the  same,  from  the  scarcity  of  the 
articles.  Whereas,  an  abundant  circu- 
lation, encouraging  reprodQCtion,  the  com- 
petition between  the  sellers  infallibly 
towers  the  price,  and  the  consumer  obtains 
what  he  requires  on  the  lowest  terms  for 
which  the  commodity  can  be  profitably 
produc*ed.  For  these  reasons,  I  cannot 
admit  that  prices  are  injuriously  influenced 
by  a  redundant  circulation,  resting  on 
principles  such  as  those  which  goyern  the 
.  issues  'of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  I 
iSiink  I  may  venture  to  assume,  from  the 
diligence  of  the  Committee,  that,  if  they 
could  have  traced  any  advance  of  price. 
ih  the  leading  articles  of  consumption, 
tvhich  could  be  fairly  shewn  to  connect 
kself  with  the  alleged  excess  of  notes,  they 
^eulG  have  annexed,  to  their  Report, 
tables  of  the  prices  current  during  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  He- 
striction  Bill  took  place.  So  far  from* 
prices  having  advanced  in  the  two  or  three 
last  years,  since  exchanges  became  un- 
favourable, and  bank-notes  are  assumed  to 
b^  deprtciated,  I  believe  the  fact  to  be 
the  reverse ;  that  the  rise  has  been  gradual 
for  a  series  of  years  past,  in  degree  not 
more  thair  commensurate  with  the  growth 
of  taxes:  and  that,  in  the  three  last  years, 
^hen  the  excess  of  notes  has  been  most 
Complained  of,  there  has  been  rather  a  de- 
cline than  an  advance  in  the  prices  current. 
The  most  important  question,  however, 
femains  to  be  discussed — namely,  whether 
there  is  any  sound  principle,  on  which  it 
can  be  alledged  that  Bank-notes  are  depre- 
ciated.' It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
tuch  an  assertion  should  liave  been  ha- 
zarded, or' such  a  term  as  depreciation  ap- 
|>lied,  in  a  parliamentary  document,  to  the 
Established  currency  of  the  country.  I 
heed  not  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those 
to  whom  1  address  myself,  what  an  effect 
ft  must  produce  in  Europe,  if  such  a  con- 
clusion should  receive  the  countenance  of 
Ab  House  of  Commons :  I  trust  the  Com- 
mittee will  feal  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 


pronounce  a  decisive  judgment  to  thecon* 
trary.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  look 
witli  some  alarm  to  the  injurious  effecti 
upon  our  public  credit  abroad,  which  such 
a  suggestion,  from  a  Committee  of  thii 
House,  is  calculated  to  produce.  May 
not  the  foreigner  interpret  the  word  '*  de« 
preciation''  in  the  sense  he  has  always  un- 
derstood it,  as  referable  to  his  own  depre- 
ciated paper  currency,  viz.  that  it  requirei 
so  much  more  of  this  paper  to  purchase 
any  given  article  of  life  ?  May  he  not  in- 
fer, that  our  Bank-paper  is  following  ths 
same  course  which  the  French  assignats, 
and  other  forced  paper  currencies,  haye 
run,  and  that  our  resources  may  soon  be 
similarly  exhausted  ?  Can  we  hope  that 
the  limited  meaning  which  the  Committet 
alone  intend  to  annex  to  the  word  "  de« 
preciation"  will  be  adverted  to,  and  that  a 
more  extended  sense  will  not  be  given  to 
it  ?  The  Committee,  I  apprehend,  mean 
to  say,  that,  when  the  Bank- paper  is  not 
convertible  at  the  will  of  the  holder  into 
coin,  and  when  the  quantity  of  gold  con- 
tained in  the  coin  might,  if  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket,  produce  more  than  its  value  in  bank- 
notes, as  regulated  by  its  Mint  price,  tbii 
constitutes  depreciation,  notwithstanding 
Bank-notes  may  continue  to  command  the 
same  amount  of  produce,  or  labour,  within 
the  country  as  before :  and  they  further 
describe  the  d'lflTerence  between  the  market 
*  price  of  standard  gold  in  notes  and  its 
mint  price,  as  the  precise  measure  of  the 
depreciation  thus  imputed  to  Bank-paper. 
If  the  Committee  choose  arbitrarily  to 
annex  such  a  meaning  to  the  word  depre- 
ciation, when  so  explained  and  undersioodi 
it  is  tni possible  to  oppose  any  other  rea- 
soning to  the  propo<«ition,  than  to  deny 
such  to  be  the  ordinary  or  fair  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  I  consider  Bmk* notes 
as  intended,  in  common  with  the  coin  of 
the  realm,  to  constitute  our  domestic  cir« 
culating  medium,  and  each  to  bear  a  Cer- 
tain fixed  ratio  of  value  to  the  other,  and 
to  all  the  other  commodities  of  the  coun- 
try; the  latter,  suhjeet  however,  to  the 
variation  of  a  market  price,  perpetually 
fluctuating,  and  to  the  progressive  advance 
of  price  which  increase  of  taxes  and  other 
circumstances  affecting  the  charge  of  re- 
production may  necessarily  occasion.  I 
use  the  term  domestic  circulating  mediooi 
because  .the  policy  of  our  laws  never  in- 
tended that  either  our  coin  or  our  Bank- 
paper  should  constitute  any  part  of  oat 
foreign  currency,  ormeans of  exchange 
with  foreign  ttiAes :  that  operation  tfat  Uw 
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has  siiigned  to  commoditieSf  and  to  bul- 
lion, with  the  z^tncy  of  bills  of  ezckango. 

I  apprehend  it  is  no  answer  to  this  rea- 
soning>  to  say  such  a  law  is  nugatory  in  it- 
self, and  that  the  coin  will  be  exported  in 
defiance  of  law :  the  principle  is  not  the 
less  true,  nor  can  it  be  pronounced  im- 
practicable in  its  application,  except  in 
the  convulsed  state  in  which  trade  now  is, 
when  bullion  has  acquired  a  supernatural 
agency,  and  consequently  a  supernatural 
▼aloe. 

As  both  coin  and  paper  are  intended  to 
act  as  mere  domestic  instruments  of  circu- 
lation, any  influence  which  diverts  either 
^m  that  purpose,  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  derange  the  machine  of  circulation,  by 
altering  its  proportional  amount  to  the  bu- 
siness it  has  to  transact.  What  has  been 
the  efiect  of  the  Restriction  Bill,  and  the 
fraudulent  export  of  our  coin  r  To  reduce 
the  machine  of  circulation  to  the  extent  of 
the  guineas  withdrawn,  suppose  to  the 
amount  of  20  millions.  What  must  have 
been  the  eflTect  of  such  a  quantity  with- 
drawn and  not  replaced  by  paper?  That 
the  remainder  of  the  circulating  medium, 
npposing  it  20  millions  more,  must  have 
doubled  in  value,  and  all  commodities  fail- 
kn  one  half,  to  the  entire  subversion  of  all 
existing  contracts,  the  convulsion  of  public 
credit,  and  the  probable  interruption  of 
national  industry. 

What  then  became  necessary  ?  Why, 
thatthe  place  of  the  coin  withdrawn  should 
be  supplied  by  paper,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  preserve,  not  to  alter  the  relative 
proportion  previously  subsisting  between 
the  circulating  medium  and  the  circula- 
ting property  of  the  country.  If  the  pro* 
portion  is  preserved,  the  value  of  the  paper 
most  reoiain  unchanged  as  a  medjum  of 
internal  purchase ;  and  such  I  belieye  to 
be  the  case  :  my  conviction  is,  that,  sub- 
ject to  variations  in  prices,  arising  from 
other  causes  (which  WAuld  have  equally 
operated  had  paper  and  gold  been  inter- 
cliangeable).  Bank-paper  has  preserved  its* 
full  standard  of  value  with  all  other  com- 
modities, bullion  excepted.  It  may  be 
said,  bow  can  you  prove  that  proposition, 
when  paper  is  not  convertible  into  coin  on 
demand  ?  My  answer  is — can  you  prove 
the  reverse  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  I 
refer  to  the  current  prices,  fairly  examined, 
in  support  of  my  opinions. 

Bat  it  is  said  the  paper  is  the  mere  re* 
presentative  of  the  precious  metals,  and  is 
depreciated  when  not  convertible  into 
them :  but  is  it  seriously  meant  to  be  con- 


tended that  gold  may  not  be  augmented 
in  value  20,  30,  50,  or  100  per  cent, 
from  special  causes  such  as  are  now  in 
operation  }  and*  if  so,  on  whom  is  the  lose 
to  fall  on  supplying  coin  at  such  a  priced 
Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  Bank  is  bound 
both  to  find  gold  and  to  keep  up  its  circula- 
tion of  notes,  when  such  is  the  demand  for 
the  preciousmetals  to  be  employed  in  war, 
and  in  purchases  abroad  ?  The  Bank,  if 
permitted  to  discontinue  its  issues,  to  leave 
the  commercial  world  without  discounts^ 
and  to  bring  ruin  on  all  private,  commer- 
cial,  and  banking  establishments,  might, 
without  delay,  I  have  no  doubt,  pay  off  aH 
Tts  outstanding  notes  in  gold.  1  have  no 
doubt  also,  notwithstanding  the  present 
disturbed  state  of  th$>  wofld,  that  by  con- 
tracting their  issues  to  S  or  4  millions  of 
notes,  the  Bank  might  continue  uninter* 
ruptedly  to  pay  in  cash;  the  unnatural  * 
value  thus  given  to  the  circulating  medium, 
from  its  scarcity,  »countei  balancing  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  gold  to  send 
abroad ;  but  the  effect  must  be,  that  the 
nation,  for  all  practical  purposes,  would 
be  lefl  without  an  adeouate  circulating 
medium  ;  the  Bank  would  sufier  in  a  com- 
paratively small  degree;  but  the  nation 
must  be  ruined. 

To  assert,  then,  that  notes  have  fallen 
in  value,  becatise  they  have  not  risen  with 
the  precious  metals,  or  that  they  have 
fallen,  compared  with  the  currency  of 
other  countries,  because  they  are  not  con- 
vertible at  this  moment,  without  loss,  into 
them,  does  appear  to  me  to  be  a  most  in* 
accurate  state  of  the  question,  founded  on 
a  total  misrepresentation  of  the  first  prin^ 
ciples  of  our  paper  currency.  As  a  cor6l«  . 
lary  from  which  error,  the  Committee  have 
deduced  the  principle,  that  the  exchange 
between  any  two  countries  never  can  ex- 
ceed the  expence  of  transporting  the 
precious  metals  from  one  to  the  other  ;  e 
fact  disproved  in  daily  practice,  and  pro<* 
ceeding  upon  the  strange  assumption,  that 
the  quantity  of  bullion  to  be  procured 
within  any  country  is  unlimited.  It  is 
true,  a  person  who  possesses  a  pound  of 
gold  in  one  country,  m^y  command  a 
pound  of  gold  in  any  x»ther,  at  the  utmost, 
for  the  cost  of  transporting  his  own  gold 
there :  but  the  person  who  has  no  gold  of 
his  own,  must,  in  addition  to  the  expence 
of  transport,  first  buy  the  pound  of  gold  at 
whatever  price  the  quantity  in  the  market^ 
compared  with  the  aemand,  may  impose  ^ 
and  then  the  expence  to  him  of  the  ejt« 
change  ^tll  be  the  increased  price  of  th# 
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gold  added  to  the  expence  of  transport. 
In  truth,  the  fallacy  is  not  less  eTident  in 
the  former  case«  as  the  ezpence,  to  the 
person  who  possesses  the  gold,  is  What  the 
gold  is  actually  worth  if  sold,  and  which 
be  sacrifices  when  he  sends  it  abroad. 

It  appears  then  altogether  unfounded,  to 
assert  that  Banknotes  are  depreciated ; 
and,  if  I  were  obliged,  between  two  pro- 
positions, both  of  which  I  disapprove,  to 
yote  for  one,  I  should  infinitely  prefer 
passing  an  act  to  require  the  Bank  to  re- 
anm^  its  cash  payments  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  rather  thap  gratuitously,  and  with- 
out proof  of  the  fact  or  any  real  remedy 
in  view,  vote  that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  are  depreciated.  The  efiect  of 
the  former  vote  I  might  repeal  before  it 
came  into  operation ;  the  consequences  of 
the  latter  I  could  never  recall.  What 
could  induce  the  Committee  so  to  express 
themselves,  is  to  me  matter  of  surprise  and 
astonishment ;  they  have  done  so  in  direct, 
contradiction  to  the  evidence  of  every  wit- 
ness they  examined,  even  of  sir  F.  Baring 
and  the  continental  merchant,  the  witnesses 
on  whom  they  principally  rely,  who  ex- 
pressly testify  against  them  on  this  mate- 
rial point.  Sir  F.  Baring,  an  authority  en- 
titled to  the  highest  respect,  declares  in 
terras,  "  that  he  does  not  consider  Bank- 
notes to  be  depreciated  \**  and  the  Conti- 
nental Merchant  says  "  that  Bank  notes 
may  not  represent  what  is  expressed  upon 
the  face  of  them,  but  something  in  fact 
equally  real,  though  not  applicable  to 
equalize  the  balance  of  trade  :''  and  he 
further  goes  on  to  describe,  what  he  thus 
chooses  to  call  depreciation,  "  as  origi- 
nating not  in  the  excessive  issues  of  the 
Bank,  but  in  the  enemy's  measures,  and 
its  not  having  recovered,  to  the  paper  not 
being  exchangeable  for  cash."  CerUinly, 
•o  long  as  cash  could  be  procured  upon 
demand  and  exported,  the  exchange  and 
price  of  gold  could  never  rise ;  but  where 
is  the  gold  to  come  from,  to  equalize  this 
account,  when  our  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture, in  the  two  last  years,  for  corn,  foreign 
freights,  and  government  expences  alone, 
exclusive  .of  our  ordinary  imports,  is  esti- 
mated at  from  20  to  25  millions  sterling, 
leaving  a  balance  upon  the  whole  of  our 
payments,  commercial  and  political,  of 
from  8  to  12  millions  a  year  against  us  ? 

With  sucb  a  balance  against  us,  how  is 
it  possible  to  add  to  our  stock  of  gold  ? 
with  what  description  of  vafue  are  we  to 
purchase  it  abroad,  or  how  retain  it  in  cir- 
0ttlatiMi  if  we  had  it?  If  the  Committee 


were  prepared  to  recommend  that  our 
army  should,  be  withdrawn  from  the  Pe- 
ninsula, and  our  foreign  expenditure  be 
cut  down,  I  can  understand  that  they 
might  hope,  through,  a  total  change  of 
system,  and  an  abandonment  of  our  allies, 
to  bring  the  exchanges  round,  and,  through 
a  favourable  exchange,  to  bring  back  tJbe 
precious  metals :  but,  to  persist  in  exertion 
against  the  enemy,  and  to  break  down  the 
existing  aystem  of  our  currency,  does  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  utterly  impracticable. 
I  before  adverted  to  the  advantages  Scot- 
land had  derived  from  a  local  currency 
undisturbed  in  its  circulation,  by  being  di- 
verted to  the  liquidation  of  external  de- 
mands. The  same  result  is  now  bbserva- 
ble  in  the  currency  of  the  whole  empire : 
we  feel  the  inconveniences  of  an  advene 
exchange  in  our  foreign  intercourse  and 
expenditure  ;  but  it  does  not  alTect  our  in- 
ternal prosperity  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  enemy  may  embarrass  us  in  the  dis- 
posal of  our  superfluous  produce,  in  our  ex- 
ternal expenditure,  and  supplies  from  tbe 
continent ;  but  he  cannot  produce  the 
smallest  impression  on  our  internal  system. 
How  small,  comparatively,  is  the  external 
question,  and  how  absurd  would  it  be  fer 
us  to  suffer  our  immense  transactions  at 
home  to  be  deranged,  by  attempting  to 
conform  them  to  all  the  violent  fluctuations 
which  the  enemy's  lawless  power  can  give 
to  the  continental  exchanges,  and,  through 
them,  to  the  price  of  bullion.  We  bare 
happily,  througlf  the  integrity  and  wealth 
of  our  Bank,  and  a  state  of  credit  between 
man  and  man  unexampled  in  any  other 
state«  succeeded  in  realizing  a  system  which 
the  enemy  cannot  shake,  and  which,  if  pre- 
served, is  likely,  under  Providence,  to 
carry  us  safely  through  all  our  difficulties. 
Let  us  recollect  tbe  successive  efibrts 
which  have  been  made  by  the  enemy  to 
shake  this  mighty  empire, — first,  by  arms 
and  invasion  ;  subsequently,  through  jaco- 
binijcal  principles  and  rebellion ;  latterly* 
through  the  extinction  of  commerce.  All 
these  have  failed,  and  yielded  to  hislait 
hope  of  shaking  your  safety  through  tbe 
destruction  of  your  established  currency'-* 
the  instrument  of  your  prosperity  and  the 
source  of  all  your  power.  It  is  well 
known,  when  the  Keport  we  are  now  con- 
sidering reached  Paris,  at  the  close  of  Iwt 
session,  the  ruler  of  France  was  i^pon  the. 
point  of  abandoning  his  anii-oommercial 
decrees;  he  had  convinced  himself,  that 
what  had  annoyed  Great  Brttaui»  ha4 
ruipt d  France  and  her  fassal  itatei. 
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Tbm  Y^iMr  pMMOtad  by  tb«  Report  of  tlia 
fllalB  of  our  aiufmaey,  Um  declftmiion  of 
itf  doprodaliMi,  itk  iniiafemlbi^  oecttBky 
^  reftumiog  to  cash  paymatita,  ib«  •xag'> 
gerated  picture  of  ike  miicbtefs  ip6icled 
•tm  Mm  «0Q0try  by  Ua  benk-oaper  not 
being  convertible  kito  cash,  eod  al]  tfaeie 
.«iiict»  deelared  to  have  reeoltcd  directly 
fnMO  ibe  decreet  io  qaestioe,  decided  tke 
mler  of  Frar^Mj  BOl  only  to  perievere  in 
his  commercial  wj»r0gre»  but  with  aggra- 
vated severity. .  Hence  the  homing  sup- 
plementf  the  eeiftere  of  Holland,  &c.  it 
<^as.otoio«i  to  him  that,  if  «re  were 
nUiged  10  retrace  our  eteps,  oor  exerttoas 
sbrMd  jnast  be  contracted ;  the  prespeet 
wm  «ojcooragUig,  add  «f«s  worth  the  at- 
tempt It  rests  with  the  parliamefH  of 
fiffoat  Britaia  to  make  him  feel  that  this 
'.  aew  aiieiopi  is  as  abortive  as  all  his  forftier. 
Ue  expeneoce  of  the  lasi  three  years  has 
.alMara  huo  the  exporu  of  the  British  em- 
i>ira  increased  one  fourth,  in  eoetetopt  of 
idi  his  decrees;  atid,  although  he  has 
aecceeded  in  addiog  heavily  to  the  costs 
4^ one  Eoropaan  impons,  as  well  as  to  oor 
losses  from  oeiiAsoatioDs,  and,  as  (hr  as  re- 
Jaiea  to  the  eonitnent,  iit  tomltig  the  ba- 
lance of  paymtAts  largely  against  us,  yet 
ba^e  we  socoeedod,  iO  the  face  of  his  pro- 
Jiibilloiis,  in  esperfiog,  even  to  the  oonti- 
jMQiof  Europe*  nekrly  shree  tines  as  niuch 
in  actaal  vadae.  as  sre  did  in  time  of  pro^ 
Amnd  peace,  when  all  the  continental  ports 
^ere  open  to  uoi  and  when  we  had  a  com- 
joeioiel  treaty  with  France  herself. 

¥niac  0  proof  is  this  of  the  importance 
Mi  ao  imernal  aysieai  of  circolatietti  in 
-its  Mtoro  placed  boyood  the  reach  of  h\% 
powrett  steadily  sapponing  the  Industry 
m  the  eouotrjr,  iu  true  and  only  wealth, 
eK^oomoMwIating  itself  to  the  rising  etertloos 
of  a  lahoriotts  populatioa,  aod  resting  on 
ehe  eredic  of  a  lanki  tjie  solidity  of  whose 
jreaooreee  has  never  yet  been  ealled  In 
fltietiion.  Let  us  detemiiie  to  cherish 
^diis  eysleiai  which  keeps  the  enemy's 
yower  at  a  ^lietance,  till  the  world  ii  once 
eaoce  resmred  to  a  seuled  order  of  things. 

The  whole  ease  of  the  Committee  k 
ibotlt  upoii  an  assompi Ion  that  we  live  In 
^edioary  iknfeSi  end  that  We  tttay  conduct 
Aoeselvt^a  Ofioii  ocoustomed  priociplei. 
They  ceeeoii  as  if  eeery  thing  was  to  find 
Ue  leiel  atsk  itioiiient  when  the  lloefttlouf 
adbeenioit  of  all  those  aneleai  principles^ 
erhidh  haee  governed  the  conduct  of  M- 
eionsi  oven  w^n  e*  Wavi  eompek  its,  in 
eetf^lofeoeei  to  as«ime  en  aUitode  of  de» 
Aaoee  oorreapondent  to  Hie  Hotel  eflbm 
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employed  for  omr  destmction.  'It  is  the 
strength,  as  well  as  the  pride  of  this  nation 
thate  long  established  system  of  public 
eredtt,  the  vokmury  growth  of  industry 
protected  by  a  free  constitulion  and  ek* 
tablished  laws,  enables  os  to  conduct  oer 
transactions,  without  the  perpetual  inter* 
vention  of  our  standard  coin.  In  ito  ab» 
aence  the  Occredited  paper  of  oor  banks 
preserves  its  esteblished  relation  to  the 
general  property  of  the  country,  which  It 
continues  to  circulate,  with  an  unifor- 
BMty  of  value  which  oonld  not  belong  to  it. 
If  tied  down  to  bullvon  ai  the  ttandard, 
aod  obliged  to  conform  to  all  the  present 
convolsi^^e  fluctuations  in  its  price.  Out 
of  the  necessity  of  abandoning  for  a  time 
the  conterttbility  of  paper  iAto  cash,  has 
grown  ao  increased  CscUity  of  conducting 
your  expenditure  abroad,  m  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  ex- 
ported ;  and  we  have  found  that,  virheH 
the  means  of  sending  bullion  hence  have 
been  exhausted,  wherever  our  arms  have 
been  oarried,  foreign  gold  ha)  been  sup- 
plied upon  credits  here,  the  amount  of 
whi^h  was  either  returned  to  those  coun- 
tries in  British  commodities,  or  invested 
in  our  funds:  thus  supplying  fresh  re^ 
sources  from  the  capital  Of  the  foreignelr 
for  conducting  the  war. 

The  Committee,  I  trdtt^  will  do  me  thO 
justice  to  remember,  that  I  have  through* 
out  admitted  a  recurrence  to  cash  pay« 
ments  as  early  as  circumstances  will  peh* 
mlt,  to  be  essential  to  public  Ofedlt,  that  | 
liaveJQsttiled  the  existing  system  upontfao 
pleo  alone  of  an  over*-  nit  iiig  tteceasity .  that  % 
have  not  considered  sooh  0  neeetsity  ^" 
belongmg  to  ordinary  times  of  war,  btit 
OS  arising  oot  of  the*  new  principles  on 
which  the  present  war  has  been  oondoeted 
by  the  enemy.  When  the  nece8sit;f 
ceases,  I  trust  the  system  now  in  operation 
will  cease  with  it ;  and  I  km  sanguine  Hi 
my  belief  that,  with  industry  and  com* 
ttoerce  io  flouriihlng,  the  retorn  of  our 
former  habits,  the  dlrtln  of  wer  being  ai 
en  end,  will  not  be  a  #ork  of  difficulty, 
end  need  not  be  a  work  of  time.  But^  m 
(he  it^terval,  as  it  bet  been  our  policy.  III 
conducting  the  wftr,  to  annov  the  eheidy 
ebrokd,  rether  >han  await  his  atteck  on 
oar  own  shores,  «o  let  us  preserve  that 
iystem  of  currency  which  enables  uft  to 
con6ne  his  violence  to  the  continent,  and 
to  deny  to  him  the  power  of  interferindr 
with,  or  ahaking  this  most  vital  branch  of 
a  system,  onder  Which  We  flotirish  as  ana* 
tion,  and  through  the  fruits  of  wbidi  Wd 
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contend  on  behalf  of  the  world  as  well  as 
ourselves. 

Mr.  .lf(>r/l£r  denied  that  be  b^d  retro- 
c^dedy  or  that  the  Committee  had  altered 
their  opinion ;  '  and  maintained,  that  in- 
stead, of  bringing  forward  abstract  pro- 
positions, he  bad  laid  before  the  House 
practical  measures  for  them  to  adopt. 

Lord  Castkreagh  replied,  that  the  pro- 
positions were  indefinite  in  their  nature, 
and  therefore  unfair  towards  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Mr.  Morris  rose  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  a  challenge  from 
his  right  hon.  friend,  who  had  commenced 
the  discussion  that  night.  His  hon.  friend 
had  said,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
case  in  which  the  tender  of  bank-notes 
had  been  refused,  and  the  payment  of 
coin  enforced  by  law. — Such  a  case  bad 
however  occurred  in  1801,  on  one  of  the 
circuits  in  the  court  of  common  pleas ;  and 
it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the 
judges,  that  a  creditor  was  fully  entitled 
to  have  the  payment  of  his  debts  made  in 
the  legal  coin  of  the  realm  ;  and  that  it 
was  entirely  in  his  option  to  reject  notes 
altogether.  This  was  a  consideration  ma- 
terially affecting  the  liberty  of  the  subjects 
If  an  individual,  after  ineffectually  ten- 
dering bank-notes,  was  prosecuted  for 
debt  and  arrested  in  consequence,  what 
step  must  he  take  ?  He  must  either  buy 
gold  bullion,  at  the  present  extravagant 
price,  and  send  it  to  the  Mint  to  be  coin- 
ed, or  he  must  pay  the  debt  in  silver  bul- 
lion, for  which  he  must  give  6«.  per  ounce, 
although  in  the  payment  of  the  debt  it 
Would  be  reckoned  only  at  5s.  2d.  "He 
allowed  that  the  feelhigs  of  individuals 
would,  generally  speaking,  restrain  them 
from  resorting  to  such  an  extreme  mea- 
sure towards  their  creditors ;  but  such  was 
the  law  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  recollected 
that  law  was  framed,  not  for  those  who 
cherished  benevolent  and  honourable  feel- 
ings, but  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
the  bad  passions  of  those  who  were  of  a^ 
/  opposite  character,  'fhe  9nly  alternative 
which  parlianient  had  was  evidently  to 
make  notes  a  legal  tender;  but  this  would 
'  be  a  measure  attended  with  consequences 
of  such  an  equivocal  nature,  that  no  one 
had  ventured  to  mention  it  in  the  House 
without  accompany ing^his  notice  with  a. 
great  many  Qualifying  observations.  Ad- 
verting to  the  case  of  De  Yonc^e,  who 
WAS  tried  for  trafficking  in  guinea,  he  en- 
tered into  an  examination  of'  thei  act  on 
fvhich  that  prosecution  was  instituted ; 


and  expressed  his. doubt  as  to  the  transact 
.  tion  bemg  within  the  meaning  of  the  act, 
a  doubt  which  was  -confirmed  by  the  pro- 
ceedings which  had  taken  place  sub- 
sequently to  the  trial; 

The  cry  of  Adjourn!  adjourn!  becom« 
ing  very  general,  at  two  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  the*  chairman  reported 
progress  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 

HOUSB   or  COMMONS. 

IVednesday,  May  8. 

Petition  of  thb  PaopRiEToas  of 
Newspapers  in  Ireland.]  >  A  Petition 
of  several  Proprietors  of  Newspapers  ia 
Ireland,  was  presented  and  read ;  setting 
forth, 

"  That  from  time  to  time  i^  had  been 
thought  expedient  by  the  legislature  of 
Ireland,  to  lay  duties  upon  advertisements, 
and  down  to  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
the  duty  stood  at  one  British  shilling  for 
every  ten  lines  of  the  length  of  twenty 
em's  of  the  letter  called  Long  Primer,  used 
in  printing;  and  that  notwithstanding  this 
duty,  when  charged  upon  long  advertise- 
ments, increased  to  a  degree  considerably 
exceeding  the  duty  upon  advertisements 
in  England,  yet  tne  tax  in  Ireland  had 
been  for  years  progressively  increasing, 
and  its  operation  bad  been  more  favour* 
able  to  the  public  revenue  in  the  last  year 
than  at  any  preceding;  and  that  an  im- 
proved spirit  in  the  diurnal  press  of  Ire- 
land,  had  turned  the  public  attention  to 
the  Irish  newspapers ;  and  a  proportionats 
desire  for  advertisingi  accompanied  their 
extension  and  popularity ;  that  this  groif' 
ing  desire  in  the  public  being  at  the  same 
time  aided  by  corresponding  efforts  in  the 
respective  proprietors  of  newspapers  to 
invite  advertisements,  there  was  every  ra- 
tional ground  to  hope  that  the. public  re* 
venue  would  have  received  progressive 
accessions  of  increase,  especially  as  tbf 
duty  was  not  so  heavy  upon  advertise- 
ments of  a  nroderate  length  as  to  discoa- 
rage  the  proprietors  fron;i  inserting  many 
at  some  risk  of  ever  deriving  any  advan- 
tage from  the  insertion  of  them;  and  that 
in  the  last  session  an  act  was  passed,  doub- 
ling the  tax  upon  advertisements,  which 
measure  had  an  imniediate  effect  in  dimi- 
nishing the  profits  of  the  petitioners,  with- 
out producing  the  effect  of  a  proportionate 
increase  of  the  public  revenue ;  and. that 
the  petitioners  have  made  inquiry  into  the 
amount  of  the  duty  paid  before  the  tax 
upon  advertisements  bad  been  doubled 
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and  abo  since,  and  that  from  the  best  in- 
formation they  have  been  abia  to  obtainj, 
the  produce  of  the  doty  upon  advertise- 
ments  in  the  Dublin  *  newspapers  alone, 
from  the  5th  of  January  1810  to  the  31  st 
of  March  next  ensuing  was  2. 1 37/.  7i.  6d. ; 
and  that  from  the  31  si  of  March  to  the 
30th  of  Jmie  following  it  amounted   to 
%022L  7«.  6d,  making  a  gross  sum   in 
that  period  of  4,159/.  15«.;  and  that  the 
new  dotv  commenced   on  the   16th  of 
July,  and  including  sixteen  days  of  the 
old  duty,  the  gross  amoant  of  the  pro- 
duce of   advertisements  from  the  30th 
of  Jane  to  the  30th  of  September  1810 
was  2,175/.  0f.  Sd.;  from  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember'to  the  5th  of  January  1811  the 
gross  doty  was  2,755/.  1  U.  2d  making  a 
gross  sum. from  the  30th  of  June  1810  to 
the    5th  'bf   January    1811,   of    4,930/. 
17f.  \0d,;   and  that  although  there  ap« 
pears  to  be  an  increase  in  the  produce  of 
the  double  tax  of  771/.  2«.  lOd.  yet  this  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  institution  of 
two  daily  newspapers,  and  a  third  pub- 
lished weekly,  the  duty  upon  the  ad?er- 
tisements  contained  in  which  gave  a  gross 
8om  of  1,000/.  Ids,  4</.  towards  the  sum 
before  mentioned  of  4,930/.  17#.  lOd.;  and 
that  from  the  above  premises  it  is  conclu- 
sive, that  if  those  new  newspapers  had  not 
been  set  up  subsequent  to  the  1 6kh  of  July, 
the    duty   upon   advertisements,    though 
doubly  taxed,  would  have  been  less  pro- 
ductive than  with  the  old  tax ;  and  that  a 
part  of  this  produce  is  in  fact  charged 
upon  goveVnmfint  prec]amatioB6,and  there- 
fore does  not  in  reality  add  any  thing  to 
the  revenue  of  the  state  ;  and  that  the  pe- 
titioners were  led  to  understand  that  the 
principle  of  the  tax  was  to  establish  a  ratio 
whereby  advertisements  in  Ireland  should 
be  subject  to  two  thirds  of  the  duty  pay- 
able thereon  in  England,  but  they  find 
that  the  scale  was  to  extend  no  farther 
than  to  advertisements  under  twenty  lines; 
and  that,  frbm  twenty  lines  up  to  any  in- 
definite number,  the  duty  payable  in  Ire- 
land exceeds  that  payable  in  England  by 
a  progressive  increa3e,  which  makes  an 
advertisement,  in  any  of  the  petitioners' 
,  papers,  of  three  hundred'  lines,  liable  to  a 
dotjr  of  3/.,  whilst  in  England  it  would  be 
subject  to  but  3#.  ;    and  th{(t,  from  the 
doublings  the   tax  upon    advertisements, 
oven  those  persona  whose  necessities  com- 
1^  them  to  advertise  at  any  price,  limit 
their  inserttoqd  to  less  than  half  the  num- 
ber of  times  they  would  otherwise  do,;by 
vbicb  practice  the  revenue  is  not  only 
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reduced;  but  the  petitioners  suffer  a  mate- 
rial lo9s;    and  that  the  revenue  arising 
from  newspapers  is  also  otherwise  deeply 
affected   by  the  decrease   of   advertise- 
ments, in  as  much  as  those  persons  who 
incur  the  expence  of  advertising  are  al- 
ways interested,  and  therefore  peculiarly 
anxious  to  promote  the  circulation  of  such 
papers  as  contain  their  advertisements; 
that  also  a  very  numerous  class  of  readers 
were  accustomed  to  purchase  newspapers 
chiefly  for  the  information  to  be  derived 
from  the  advertising  columns,  to  which 
clasn,  by  reason  of  the  decrease  in  the  ad- 
vertisements in  consequence  of  the  addi- 
tional tax,  newspapers  have  lost  a  princi- 
pal recommendation;  the  joint  enect  of 
which  is  a  diminution  of  the  circulation  of 
newspapers,  and  a  serious  reduction   of 
that  part  of  the   revenue  which   arises 
from  the  duty  upon  newspaper   stamps, 
amounting  to  considerably  more  than  the 
additional  tax  upon  advertising  was  ever 
estimated  to  produce;  and  that  so  consi- 
derably has  the  puKlic  desire  to  advertise 
their  general  ana  particular  wants  through 
the  medium  of  the  newspapers  abated, 
that,  even  if  the  duty  were  reduced  to  iu 
former  rate,  it  would  require  some  time 
and  inducement  to  bring  back  the  fugi- 
tive business  to  its  former  ^standard ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  they  conceive  that  the 
revenue  would  be  rendered  more  produc- 
tive by  a  moderate  rate  of  duty  than  the 
present,  which  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
means  of 'the  general  class  of  advertisers; 
and  that  the  periodical  press  of  Ireland 
labours  under  hardships  and  obstructions, 
peculiar  to  itself,  not  only  in  consequence 
Of  the  duty  on  advertisements  in  Ireland 
being  commonly  four,  six,  and  frequently 
ten  times'gre&ter  than  that  imposed  upon 
advertisements  of  tb.e  same  length  in  Eng- 
land, but  also  because  the  proprietors  are 
deprived  of  various  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  English  proprietors  of  newspapers ; 
and  that  they  particularly  refer  to  the  dis- 
count allowed  on  the  payment  of  their 
stamp  duties  respectively,  the  Irish  pro- 
prietor being  allowed  only  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  discount,  to,wnich  it  was  re- 
duced the  last  session  of  parliament,  while 
the  allowance  in  England  is  upwards  of 
seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent.;  and  pray- 
itig  the  House  to  re-estabiish  the  former 
rate  of  taxation  upon  advertisements,  viz. 
one  shilling  British  for  every  ten  lines, 
and  further  to  limit  that  duty,  so « that  in 
no  case  it  shall  exceed  the  sum  an  adver- 
tiiementof  the  same  number  of  linea 
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would  be  ItaN^  to  In.EoglfDd*  nod  alio 
that  such  regulations  may  ba  made  witji 
res jvect  to  tbe  discount  allowed  on  news- 
paper stamps  in  Ireland  as  may  place  the 
petuioners  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
proprietors  of  newspapers  in  England.'' 
Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 


^£friTioM  PiioM  THE  City  of  Lomdok 
ftispBCTiNu  Bethlem  Hospital.]  A 
Petition  oi'  the  mayor  'and  commonalty 
and  citisens  of  the  City  of  London,  m^ers 
guardians  and  gofetnor^  of  the  house  and 
hospital  callt'd  Betblen,  situate  without 
and  near  to  Bitihoptigale,  of  the  said  city 
of  London,  \\w  brought  up  and  read; 
setting  forth,  '<  That  the  hospital  for  lu«. 
nattcs  or  insane  persons,  called  the  boose 
or  hospital  of  Bethlem.  situate  in  Mo<»r- 
fields,  in  the  city  of  London,  is  a  very  an* 
^ticnt  brick  building,  and  is  become  so 
ruinous  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  in 
any  way  well  and  sufficiently  repaired, 
in  consequence  whereof  a  considerable 
part  hath  been  lately,  taken  down;  and 
that  it  has  been  thought  expedient  that  a 
building  of  proper  extent  and  accommo* 
dation,  should  be  erected  for  the  recep* 
lion  and  support  of  curable  and  incurable 
lunatics;  and  that  the  said  hospital  pf 
Bethlem,  independently  of  the  great  ad* 
vantage  arising  therefrom  to  the  public  at 
^rge,  has  always  received  and  harboured 
great  numbers  of  the  soldiers  and  sailor! 
of  his  MFJesiy's  army  and  navy^  whereby 
a  very  great  saving' hath  annually,  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  accrued  to  his  Ma* 
)c*^y's  guvernment,  wh^ch  would  have  been 
otherwise  under  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing those  unfortunate  objects  at  the  private 
booses  established  for  the  reception  of 
siich  as  are  afflicted  with  deraagement; 
and  that  it  is  the  object  and  intention  of 
the  petitionersi  in  such  new  hospital  in- 
tended to  be  erected  (if  the  petitioners 
shall  be  pot  in  a  condition  to  erect  the 
same),  to  appropriate  ft  considerable  por* 
tion  of  such  establishment  to  the  use  of 
his  Majesty's  soldiers  and  sailors;  and 
that  the  funds  of  the  said  hospital,  being 
altogether. inadequate  to  the  election  of  a 
new  building  for  the  reception  of  leoatics, 
without  the  assistance  of  parliament  io  far- 
theranctt  of  ao  useful  and  benevolent  • 
purpo«e>  the  House  was  pleased,  in  the 
year  1900,  to  grant  to  the  petitioners,  oo 
their  application,  the  sum  of  IO,00(W.  the 
petiiorirrs  having  it  at  that  time  in  oeii- 
templatif>n  to  erect  the  new  building  on 
landf  at  Isliagiea  beloi^ing  to  the  Sn^wrt' 


Company«  wbiob  inttfntioD  the  petMnm^fn . 
were  however  unable  to  carry  mtm  tteto* 
tion,  in  cobaequencf  of  the  Bill  ki  eflfe«<« 
tuating  soph  parctisse  not  having  met  wMi 
the  approbation  of  parUament.  th0  aiiM 
company  appearing  to  be  miaiees  of  socii 
land  for  a  specific  charitable  fi»fpoee>  and 
the  same  being  therefore  cenaideired  to  to 
inalienable  without  the  iindeitakiiigpf  ibp 
master  and  wardeny  of  the  sind  cempaiif 
that  the  money  to  be  reeeived  for  the  sead 
land  should  be  laid  out  in  iIm  pn^olMo  •# 
other  land  to  be  settled-  to  the  si^n  eeeiu 
which  the  said  master  and  w*rdens4id  net 
feel  themselves  at  liberty  i«^  gtve;  4d4 
that,  since  the  onfavoarable  teroiinatiea  ef 
such  treaty,  the  petitionera  baive  eoeae  le 
an  agreement  with  the  city  of  London  for 
an  exchange  of  the  site  of  the  pteae»t  ha*-' 
pital,  oontainipg-  aboni  two  acres  and  sA 
half,  for  certain  land  belonging  te  the  ciiy^ 
situate  hi  Saint  George's  fitflds,  contniniiig 
aboat  eleven  acres  and  three  qoarierA^  on 
which  spot  the  patients  will  possess  sech 
superior  advantages  of  air  and  exertileiae 
they  have  never  yel  enjoyed*  and  ^hittk 
agreement  has  been  ratified  b^jr  an  act  of 
the  50th  year  of  hit  presnnt  Majesty }  wd 
that  the  whole  of  the  fonda  actuailv  be* 
longing  to  the  petitioners,  applicable  !• 
the  purpose  of  ereclinff  a  new  bmpMi, 
incltidtng  the  aaid  sum  et  iO,IH)Qf.»'iinmita 
to  the  sum  of  9i%jOSiOLt  or  theredioeu,  ii* 
which  are  to  be  added  the  aavings  wbiob 
may  accrue  from  such  part  of  the  iacoai 
of  the  hospital  as  can  be  appropriated  tw 
that  purpoae.  and  from  the  beaevolene 
subscriptions  of  individuals;  and  thai  % 
plan  hath  been  lately  sobmiued  to  ibO 
petittptteii  by  their  surveyor,  comprtai^g 
within  itself  a  bnildtng  ft>r  ^M>  palienia 
and  for  4()0  pltienta*  either  of  wbieh  de« 
signs  can  be  executed  as  shall  bo  jodged 
moat  advisable,  and  an  the  petitionela 
shall  be  thereto  aided  and  assisted  by  tha 
liberality  oi  parliament;  and  thai  the  e»ft 
timate  for  the  building  te  contain  000  la« 
natlcs  amounu  to  the  sum  of  ^fiOOL^ 
and  that  the  petitioners  Onere  prevented 
applying  to  the  House  before  the  time 
limited  tor  receiving  private  petitiens  was 
expired*  b^  reason  thOt  hie  Majesty^ 
sanction  of  anch  an  application  eoald  noi 
be  obtained  sooaor;  and  praying,  thai 
leave  may  ba  given  to  present  a  pctkien 
lor  the  purpose  above-mentioned/' 

Ordered,  That  the  aaid  Petition  bo  ma* 
ferred  lo  a  Committee*  with  paw«r  to  Mm 
lor  ptfnai%,papert»  umI  i 
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PBtmom  vmm  Fm ttsr  aiid  Lahaiuc 

■■•9BCn«0   Tin  OOTTO*   MAlftl7ACt«lt, 

1^)  Lord  AreUM  HmnUtm  preMOtcd 
»FeiiliMi  of  •ercral  pertoM  rMtdiDg  in 
tiM  tofrn  of  Paisley  and  Svburbt  tbariOf ; 
■aoiiig  fbrtii, 

*•  lliat  ike  palitioBart,  in  cftnMKpMMe  af 
iba  deprawad  eonditiofn  of  trada«  \mf%  of 
lale  kaen  Mbjectcd  ta  dtfficullias  anknowA 
at  aoy  fbrfner  period  %  and  tftiai  at  presaM 
•och  ia  Iba  loiir  state  af  tba  Cattoii  Mano- 
factoras,  that  great  iroasbart  ba/re  be«ii 
tbrofTB  oat  of  employment*  and  tbe  ^ages 
of  ilMaa  that  aia  employed  baTe  in  gene* 
rah  within  the  last  ten  months/ been  ra« 
doced  two  ihirdB«  so  that  it  reqairas  great 
ezertions'for  an  indmdual  to  procure  the 
neoasaariei  of  lifa ;  and  soeh  ii  the  gene- 
mi  distrasa»  that  of  a  popolation  of  aboat 
MfiMt  apwards  of  i»SOO  families^  wbo 
ibrmeriT  supported  themselfea  by  their 
own  iooosiry«  are  reduced  to  the  necessity 
af  racaiTing  precarioas  and  tadiporary 
assistance  from  their  humane  and  mare 
wealtby  neighboors;  and  that  the  present 
oaltmity,  tbongb  first  felt  by  the  maita- 
faeftnrers  and  operatives,  baa  not  been  con- 
fined to  them  alone,  bat  has  extended  to 
almost  every  rank  and  profession,  iovalv- 
ingtn  ruin  many  respectable  nidividaala 
of  large  capital ;  bankruptcy  has  succeed- 
ed bankruptcy  to  sooh  an  alarming  extent 
asnaariy  to  destroy  all  confidence  betwitt 
tbamaiHifaolorer  and  merchant ;  and  that 
Ike  praseiH  depressed  slate  of  oar  manu- 
tsetares  is  ckiefly  owing  lo  the  entldsion 
•f  our  commerce  A^em  the  continent  of 
Earope,  and  the  stoppage  of  our  trade 
with  America,  in  eonseqneoceof  the  orders 
in  eenocil  and  the  blockading  system; 
and  that  the  piesetH  mode  of  returning 
mambers  to  the  Hensa  by  snck  a  sniall 
pan  nf  the  popalati on  ife  the  primary  raose 
of  the  evils  which  this  country  labours 
ander,  as  it  daatroys  thai  oonnectton  which 
anght  ta  atist  between  the  people  ^nd 
their  ivpremntatives  |  and  that  a  fall  fair 
tod  linee  representation  of  the  people  in 
parliament  is  absoiaiely  necessity,  net 
enly  to  give  energy  to  tka  ktata  bat  o0n* 
fidence  to  the  people,  who,  being  restored 
to  that  pUm  and  those  privileges  in  the 
eonstilniion  in  which  they  turn  «mll  onti* 
tied,  WnttM  ehectfelly  aabmit  to  the  sa- 
ariflom  which  thay  might  bo  oaHed  open 
to  asnke,  in  order  to  pretorvn  the  inde- 
pendnttco,  and  pramoto  the  welfore  of 
.  theh^eoimtryi  midpmyteK  thefloomto 
tofca  nsm  conaidamtian  the  nreaent  ala#ra- 
iigitototf  tito  diwymyi  iM  to  nlo|^  inch  ^ 


to  them  heal  cnU 


measurea  %b  may  i 
cnlated  to  afibnft  relief.'' 

Mr.  CMnsm  did  not  as*  how  miy  rtlinf 
coald  be  afibrded,  hot  thoutfh  a  friend  to 
reform,  he  was  convinced  fhal  their  dia« 
tresses  bad  been  m  fnlly  nuendM  to,  an 
thay  eonid  nnder  any  plan  el  rtprtoania* 
tiofi. 

The  Petitien  was  ordered  to  lie  nn  rito 
Table. 

Mr.  Houmim  pmaenied  a  PstHion  af 
several  heritors,  manafsctorers,  meKOhani^ 
mechanice,  and  iaboorers  of  all  denomina* 
ttons,  residing  in  Lanark,  Ayrj  and  Sen* 
frew  shires,  and  the  manufacturing  placit 
adfaeent,  which  was  f^^ ;  setting  forth, 

»  Thaii  in  conseqnenCe  of  a  rapid  da* 
eline  of  trade,  and  a  general  stagnatlM 
of  bnsNiess,  the  labonring  claasf  s  of  thn 
Petitioners  have  been  of  late  sabjectod  to 
sofferings  exceeding  in  extent  and  severitjf 
any  thing  of  the  knid  ever  known  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  thai  at  present^ 
such  Is  the  redoced  and  rained  stato  of  thn 
Cotton  Manafoetare,  with  which  the  evil 
originated,  ind  with  which  every  other 
prdesfion  nniformly  aui^rs,  that,  of 
SOiOOtrlooms, which  w«re  all  employed  in 
Jnne  last,  about  19.000  are  at  present 
unoccupied,  and  the  weavers  wandering 
in  all  directions  in  search  of  work  of  any 
kind,  ^  bich  can  rarely  t>e  fonnd,  while  an 
eoual  number  of  women  add  children,  or 
mbers,  who  depended  on  theto  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly^  for  employment,  are  niso  laii 
idle ;  and  that  even  those  weavers  who  are 
at  present  employed,  owing  to  an  imprc* 
cedented  rednetian  of  prices,  tannoi 
average  more  than  five  ehiliings  per  weekj 
aft^r  dedocttng  nnafoidhble  expencea.  h 
sum  not  snfl&cient  for  an  individoal,  and 
bearing  no  proportion  to  the  oiAiotoninea 
of  n  family  \  tnd  that  a  common  rata  nf 
prices  tor  weaving  was  drawn  ap  and 
agreed  to  by  the  mannfoctnrars  there  In 
MM,  wfaich  both  parties  eonaidered  Mf 
and  reasonablci  and  thongh  tomporary 
fluctuations  in  ittM  sometimes  ^ceasioiied 
trifling  deviations,  ynt  ao  long  m  the  toid 
regulations  wem  considered  the  eecnmoi 
standard,  to  long  the  Ctoton  Manulkcttim 
flourished;  hot  theto  Wem anfoitonataly 
broke  throogh,  and  an  kreguflar  mode  it 
payment  aobstitotod  In  their  pl«Mt 
disorder  d(  ooorse  overran  the  tradtf  tow 
an  ilMirtctod  paraiaK>ny'  on  the  pan  if 
the  eevt»ral  mannfoeturing  individaals  ac» 
eelerated  the  mischief,  and  hm  al  Ian 
completed  the  mm  hrregntarliy  ^^ 
nuMippayhogua^nnni       -" 
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his    pricesj   and    another     followed    his 
example,  till,  contending  witb.one  another 
for  the  cheapest  made  goods,  the  conscien- 
tious employer,  willing  to  let  bis  work- 
men  live  by  their  indastiy,  was  at  last 
forced  also  to  rejduce  his  prices,  to  secure 
himself  a  chance  in  the  market;  and  that 
to  such  an'afarming  extent  has  this  errone-^ 
ojjs   scheme    oC  reduciog   the  weaver's 
wages  been  Carrie  A,  that  the  prices  paid 
at  present  do  not  amount,  in  many  in- 
stances, 1to  more  than  one  fourth,  and  on 
a  fair  average  are  not  equal  to  one  third 
of  that  paid  for  the. same  fabrics  twenty - 
eight  year^  ago  ;  so  that,  taking  the  ad- 
▼an.ce  on  provisions,  house  and  shop  rent, 
and  on  the  implements  used  by  the  weaver 
into  the  account,  the  price  at  present  paid 
for  weaving  twenty-four  yards  of  some 
fabrics  will  not  procure  more  of  these  ne- 
cessary articles  than  the  price  of  three, 
yards  of  the  same  fabrics  would  have  4pro- 
cured  at  the  above  period,^  nor  what  four 
and  a  half  yards  would  have/paid  for  in 
1792:    in  this  way   have  the  operatives 
been  reduced  to  poverty,  and  in  place  of 
their  employers  being  henefited  by  their 
loss,  unless  in  a  few  fortunate  instances,  it 
has  contributed,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  circumstance,  to  the  general  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  present  low  state  of  com- 
mercial credit ;  nor  was  it  possible  it  could 
do  otherwise,  every  reduction  of  wages 
having  a  direct  tendency  to  reduce  the 
market,  not  merely  for  goods  made  at  re- 
duced prices,  but  also  the  value  of  the 
whole  manufactured  stock  undisposed  of, 
,  obliging  the  speculator  who   had   over? 
reached  his  capital  to  sell  below  prime 
cost  to  save  his  credit ;  and  that  the  pre- 
sent sweeping  calamity,  so  rapid  and  de- 
ttructiye  in  its  progress,  and  which  the 
petitioners  are  convinced  has  been  brought 
about,  in  no  small  degree,  by  this  system 
of  reduction,  though  first   felt    by    the 
Cotton .  Manufacturers  and  Weavers,  has 
by.  no  means  been  confined  to  their  de- 
partment, of  trade,. the  petitioners  of  every 
other  profession  depending  in  one  way  or 
other  on  tbe^above  branch,*  have  all  in 
their  turn  been  involved,  and  are  at  pre- 
sent suffering  a  share  of  the  genera]  dis- 
Iriess.;  a  yery  considerable  number  of  the 
journeymen     house    carpenters,  cabinet 
makers,  and  tailors;  are  out  of  employ- 
ment, vrhile  those  engaged  are  generally 
limited  in  their  working  hours ;  the  black- 
smiths, masons,  and  others  connected  with 
^buildings  are  also  but  partially  employe^ 
ereA  at  redQ<?ed  wages ;  and  the  peti- 
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tiooers  in  genera^  are  jone'  third  of  the 
whole,  entirely  destitute  of  work;  and 
that  the  petitioners  are  aware  that  some- 
of  the  facts  above  stated  may  appear  exag- 
gerated, but,  conscious  that  the  most  in- 
credible circumstance  can  be  attested  by 
any  number  of  witnesses,  they  Are  ready 
to  substantiate  them  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House;  and  praying  the  House  to 
take  the  urgent  case  of  the  labonring 
classes  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  into 
consideration,  and  devise  such  means  for 
their  relief  as  may  appear  best  calculated 
to  afford  them  employment,  and  reasona- 
ble wages/' 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

RspoaT  OP  THX  Bullion  Committee.] 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider 
further  of  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Com-- 
mittee^  Mr.  Lushington  in  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Pamell  rose  and  spoke  nearly  as 
follows :  , 

Mr.  Lushington ;  Before  I  proceed  to 
enter  upon  the  subject,  immediately  be- 
fore the  Committee,  1  wish  to  deny  the 
accuracy  of  the  assertion  of  the  noble 
lord  (Castlereagh),  "  That  the  Commit- 
tee whose  'Report  Is  now  under,  consi^*. 
deration  had  retrocedcd  from  their  ori- 
ginal opinion/'  Having  been  a  meixH 
berof  that  Committee,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  sentiments  of  those  membece 
who  sanctioned  the  Report,  I  distinct-' 
\y  declare  that  there  has  not  been  among' 
them  any  retrocession  of  .'iopinion.— * 
I  wish  also  to  make  some  obsecvatioos 
upon  a  charge  brought  forward  against 
the  Committee  by  the  noble  lord,  a  charge 
which  has  been  repeatedly  urged  out  of 
doors,  "  That  the  Committee  were  guilty 
of  a  great  breach  of  duty  in  having  framed 
a  Report  containing  doctrines. and  cop- 
elusions  diametrically  opposite  to  the  evi^ 
degce  of  all  the  witnesses,  except  two, 
that  they. called  before  them/'  Jtdoes 
not  seein  to  roe  t6  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  defend  the  Committee,  to  question  the 
ac9)ir>^y  of  ^bid  assertion,  for  though  it 
would  he  easy  to  shew,  that  ihe,  facts  sd« 
mi|ted  by  many  of  the  witnesses,  formed 
a  pompl<ite  refutation  of  their  own  doc* 
trines,  I  prefer  to  allow  the  assertion  to 
stand  uncontradicted,  and  to  endeavour 
to  prove  that  the  Committee  acted  wisely 
in  not  suffering  themselves  to  be  entirely 
guided  by  the  opinions  given  intheevidence* 

The  Committee  bad  a  duty  imposed  on 
them  by  the  HQQse  of  tbis.d«^rtp^oB;  M 
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decide  upon  a  great  and  difficalt  quisstion^ 
in  respect  ta  which,  on  one  side,  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  very  abstruse  scietice  were  to 
be  attended  to,  and  on  the  other  Jthe  de- 
tails of  the  most  complicated  lactSj  and 
ibe  most  intricate  practices  of  trsudej  were 
to  be  unravelled.  The  science  of  the 
.  case*  they  were  able,  to  learn  from  books 
¥«f  established  authority ;  the  facts  and 
the  practices  they  could  only  discover 
by  the  examination  of  those,  who  by  pro- 
fession were  the  most  conversant  with 
them.  They  thetafore  did  not  call  before 
them  men  of  great  learning  in  the  science 
of  polilioal economy, or  those  who  weremost 
competent  to  give  opinions;  but  those  men 
in-  business,  who  in  the  publicestimation, 
were  Considered  to  be  the  best  qualified  to 
give  that  information  on^matters  of  fact 
which  wa^  wanting  to  regulate  the  extent, 
to  which  the  principles  of  science  were 
applicable,  to  enable  them  to  form  a  Cor- 
rect judgment  on.  the  case  to  be  decided 
npon.  Tbey  did  not  select  witnesses  whose 
opinions  w^cie  known  to  lean  to  the  con- 
clusions t^t  the  principles  of  political 
economy  offered ;  but  they  selected  those 
who  peculiarly  claim  the  character  of 
being,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  decided 
advocates  of  those  inferences  which  mere 
practice  suggests.  In  doing  so,it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  Committee  acted  in  the  most 
correct  and  impartial  raamier ;  that  they 
could  not  have  adopted  any  course  so  well 
calculated  to  enable  them  to  form  a  just 
and  safe  decision.  They  almost  seemed 
to  declare  by  so  doing,  that  they  were 
sensible  of  being  liable  to  be  led  astray 
by  a  leaning  in  favour  of  the  abstract 
maxims  of  science ;  and  that  they  wished 
to^xpose  any  pre* existing  opinions,  tbey 
might  have  formed,  to  the  test  of  the  se- 
verest trial  which  they  could  discover.  I 
therefore  think  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Committee  in  examining  those  only  who 
firere  mere  practical  men,  whichis  the  cause 
of  the  evidence  being  all  one  waiy,  so  far  from 
being  censurable,  should  secure  to  them  the 
praise  and  confidence  of  the  House.  If  it 
were  an  object  to  have  avoided  this  charge 
of  censure,  it  would  have  been  easily  attain- 
ed ;  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  Committee 
to  have  followed  the  example  of  the  Secret 
Committee  of  17Q7,  and  to^have  examined 
one"  of  their  own  members,  the  member 
lor  Southwark  (Mr.  H.  Thornton),  and  in 
this  way,  tbey  might  have  given  in  evi- 
dence those  sentiments  so  ably  delivered  by 
him  in  the  -first  eight's  debate  in  favour 
•f  the  Report  •  '  -^  ' 


If  the  Committee  had  examined  wit- 
nesses, all  of  whom  concurred  in  opinion 
with  that  hon.  member,  then  indeea  tbey 
mfghtbave  been  exposed  to  blame,  but,  in 
having  adopted  a^course  exactly  opposite  to 
this,  they  certainly  evinced  ihts  greatest 
candour,  and  the  best  proof  of  their  in- 
clination to  discharge  most  faithfully  and 
most  impartially  the  great  duty  imposed 
upon  them. 

I  now  beg  permission  to  say  a  few  wordii 
upon  the  value  of  the  evidence  given  by 
that  description  of  persons,  whom  it  is  the 
fashion  to  extol  as  tio  very  superior  to  men 
of  science,  I  mean  those  who  are  called 
"  practical  men,**  or  «  men  in  business." 
I  feel  that  I  tread  on  very  safe  grounds, 
and  have  the  sanction  of  the  highest  au- 
thorities, when  I  say  that  the  evidence  of 
persons  of  this  description  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived with  caution ;  for  if  there  is  one 
doctrine  more  firmly  established  than  ano- 
ther by  those  who  have  most  studied  their 
character,  it  is  this^  that  men  in  busfness  are 
commonly  most  ignorant  of  the  science  of 
the  particular  busincfss  which  constitutes 
their  profession. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  among  men  in 
business  there  are  to  be  found  those  who 
are  eminently  distinguished  for  their 
scientific  acquirements  concerning  the 
principles  of.  trade.  This  fact  could  not 
be  more  fully  illustrated  than  by  the  great 
number  of  practical  men,  who  have  so  ably 
treated  this  subject,  but  those  form  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  for  experience 
shows  that  the  science  of  the  practice  of 
trade,  and  the  science  of  itsprinciples,  Sfre 
not  often  found  together.  Tnere  is  another 
reiison  why  the  evidence  of  practical  men 
on  this  particular  subject,  should  not  be 
held  to  be  infallible.  All  men  in  business 
are  interested  in  preserving  the  paper  sys« 
tem,  and  prevenimg  a  recurrence  to  the 
practice  of  those  barbarous  times,  as  they 
were  called  by  a  noble  lord  (Casttereash;^ 
when  the  circulating  medium  consisted  oC 
coin.  While  this  vvas  the  case  all  persons 
in  trade  were  under  the  necessity  of  k^p« 
ing.by  them  considerable  sums,  at  a  great 
loss,  to  meet  the  dally  demands  to  which 
they  were  subject,  ^nd  thus  the  profits  of 
their  capital  were  so  far  diminished.  But  in 
proportion  as  the  paper  system  has  been 
introduced  into  general  use,  and  has  been 
extended  beyond  its  natural  limits,  the' 
accommodation  derived  from  it  has  ena- 
bled them  to  dispense  with  keeping«those^ 
Targe  sums  of  money  idle,  and  lo  convert^ 
the  whole  oT  their    capital  into  direct 
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pg6i.  jU  ii^  in  Uiit  vny  llMft  nil  mm  in 
bosioeu  actaftUy  teve  a  teieficitl  iBttfeit 
ia  ofipoftiog  Uk  prmipic*  which  the 
iclonce  of  poliriciil  •conomy  has  estn- 
kJiahed  ;  Md  it  i«  iar  ihit  r«MOD,  and  iMs 
«nly,  that  90  onHsh  tMBwuft  haa  batn 
lieaped  ftt  ib«  Bullioa  Comoiiiiei!  fflr 
•dopting  ib/»9  pfinciples.  I  do  not  tay 
|ha&  id)  oieA  in  hdsiaetf  wrm  ml«d  in 
their  opinions  by  this  consideratifn*  but 
ji  may  easily  be  coacmved,  thmt  ;lhe  ttia- 
^ority  ^t  theiB»  educated  in  diaUiU  and  aat 
atc«stomed  to  eaotiidad  viewa,  fDifbl, 
without  auributing  to  them  aB|r  improper 
laative,  be  lad  to  maice  their  opioiona 
•pee  with  their  iateRett.  ^  for,  then, 
^as  the  evidenoa  given  before  the  Coii»- 
mittaa  was  tlie  ovidance  of  men  m  bwi- 
aeu,  or  practical  n^ciit  the  Canunittee 
vottld  haTie  failed  in  their,  duty  io  the 
Boose,  and  provei^  thaanaWes  Hieet  igiM>* 
not  and  incafubSei^f  their  Uant,  had  they 
gireo  implicit  credit  to  ift>  Thoggh  the 
witaessei  anight  be  men  of  great  know*- 
UAgB,  a#  they  vera  interested  wit* 
Qesses,  they  were  as  littUr  anlitled  to  ere* 
dit  before  the  Committee,  as  thay  would 

tsve  been  before  acoort  of  law.  In  tahing« 
awever,  so  mach  evidence  of  this  kind, 
tha  Committee  has  proved  their  impar- 
tiality, an^l  desire  of  collecting  every  pos- 
aible  information.  If  the  Committee  had 
consisted  wholly  of  mep  of  science  or 
theory,  as  it  is  now  the  tashioo  to  call  it^ 
^nd  had  only  examined  persons  of  the 
iame  character,  there  migbt  bo  some 
coloor  ofxeason  to  distrust  them }  butwhen 
m«n  not  mor^  distin|(iiiahed  for  their 
acience  than  their  practi^  knowledge  are 
to  be  found  among  theiy,  and  a  great  nom* 
bpr  of  men  in  business  support  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  Beport,  their  deliberate  opi* 
aioo  is  Busely  entitM  to  the  confideoco  of 
the  Itoose  and  the  public. 

j9bv«ral  gentlemen  who  have  ipofceo  in 
ihif  debate  have  blamed  the  Comeoittae 
l»r  Hot  having  adverted  moM  folly  in  their 
tsiport  to  the  late  rise  of  prices.  The  Ma- 
aoi^  I  approhend,  why  they  did  pot  do  so 
^n»,  that  they  conceived  they  had  not 
the  mquisita  infiirmatioB  in  evidence  ho- 
fcr«k  tjbem.  Had  the  infocmation  appeared 
10  mtf  to  Jiave  heoB  aacomplete  aa  I  have 

£'^Q€  ascertain^  it  to  be,  I  should  have 
It  it  my  4uty  to  lUf^  propeaed  in  the 
Caamittee  soch  an  addilion  to  the  Report 
•a  would  liaie  renored  ibis  grooad  ^ 
aeniare* 

M  it  is  of  th^  ffittiim  iaaponaoce  that 
lheoa««aof  llbocipa  oC  prioM  ibwU  be 
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wail  aodimioirt^  I  ahatt  now  taanUe  the 
Committee  with  mmt  olMavvatimia  on.  that 
head.  Almoat  dw  m^y  point*  on  which 
tihe  utmost  ooaaimiiy  has  prevailed,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  waa  this,  that 
prices  had  lately  risen  eaccesivoly.  it 
bas  also  been  generally  aUowed  that  the 
rise  has  been  equally  great  in  the  pricsea 
of  all  Ihiags.  It  is  material  that  this 
should  be  atatcMl  to  be  the  caae,liBr  than 
no  cause  of  this  ri«s  caa  be  .oenaidered  as 
a  good  one»  if  i|  only  acconntsler  a  rise  la 
the  prices  of  same  particalar  Uringe^  unA 
not  of  goods  in  general.  Theamhoeofa 
work  eatitM  "  Practical  iQiheerf  aiioaa,'' 
ha*  said^that  \i»  Committee  sboold  Imvc 
inqaired  inio  the  afiecta  ^of  laaea  aed 
scarcity  upon  prietss,  before  tJkey  nMedged 
tha  advance  as  prictas  aa  a  pnaof  of  a  da- 
preciatioia  of  peper.  The  anawer  to  he 
givan  ta  this  aothor  is  a  very  short  one. 
Taaes  apd  ecarcil^  may  aeoonat  for  the 
ri^  of  tha  prices  of  soaao  particolar  things, 
b«t  neither  of  them  can  acCooat  for  a  viae 
of  the  prices  of  goads  in  ganeral ;  for  i»- 
stance,  takes  oa  the  jneceatfaries  of  life  ope- 
rate as  dinsat  taaes  oti  labour;  if  tha  in- 
boueer  who  paya  tha  uz  ba  employed  by 
a  manufactorer  he  will  charge  open  thue 
price  of  his  goeda  this  rise  of  tase^  and 
these  goods  only  will  be  raised  in  price. 
If  the  labomrer  who  pavs  the  tax  be  ea^ 
ployed  by  a  larmer,*the  final  peymeot 
will  fall  upon  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  and 
wonid  not  even  raise  the  price  of  the  pvo* 
dttce  of  land.  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that 
taxation  could  not  be  esteemed  an  adefaaia 
cause  of  the  rise  of  prices  in  geneial.  8m 
in*  respect  to  scarcity  ;  as  the  high  price  of 
com  operates  in  the  way  of  a  direct  tax  npea 
wagtea^  it  will  no  ouire  than  a taxon  wagca 
prove  a  sufficient  cause.  So  again  the  ia- 
provomoDt  of  a  eoamry  will  advance  the 
prices  of  the  prodace  of  gtaaii^  land,  bm 
not  pf  aU  things,  aail  therefore  this  cannot 
be  held  as  a  good  cause )  th^  coacJasimi 
then  to  ba  oease  to  ia  this,  which  ia  the  ao»> 
elusion  laid  down  by  the  aUast  wrilace, 
thai  a  great  and  etpisl  rise  hi  the  prioae  af 
goeda  in  general,  can  only  be  omasiaDad 
by  ,aa  alteratioo  in  the  value  of  mesiey. 

In  looking  at  tha  slate  of  prieee  of  «otfi|» 
from  iha  yaar  \M4,  when  the  eAct  of  this 
difcwrofy  of  the  awnef  of  AmmtiCm,  a|i* 
peam  to  have  booa  aomploiad,  to  the  yaae 
1794»  it  woald  |>e  foaad,  that  iriaiig  a 
saneial  average  of  aoacessive  periode  thay 
had  varM  very  little,  ^rom  Ida?  to 
l7Wj  both jnal^ivei  the  averagl^  price  of 
the   quarter  of  wheat   waa  IM-   lia  |» 
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from  1701  to  1764»  both  indonve,  2/.  Od, 
Mid  from  1764  to  179S,  both  inclusive, 
OL  5i.  lOd.  But  from  1794  to  180»i(both 
inclosive*  the  price  has  been  Si.  15f.  6d. 
Tliit  great  rise  since  1794  tsa  circomstaocej 
tbe  explanation  of  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  present  discnBsion.  But 
■o  great  a  ▼ariation  in  price  is  not  without 
a  precedent;  a  still  greater  took  place 
after  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines, 
and  as  the  cause  of  it  has  been  folly  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  it  seems  to 
De  a  safe  way  of  proceeding  in  looking 
for  the  canse  of  the  late  rise,  to  follow  tjie 
coarse  of  reasoning  which  he  has  adopted. 
Though  objections  have  been  made  to 
his  doctrine,  that  tbe  prices  of  corn  formed 
the  best  standard  lor  calculating  the  value 
of  money,  and  though  it  may  be  liable  to 
be  considered  as  inconsistent  with  his 
reasonings  about  labour  as  a  standard  of 
value,  still  it  has  been  allowed  by  every 
one  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  value  of  tbe  pre« 
cioQS  metals ;  and  that  part  therefore  of 
his  work  which  relates  to  them,  has  been 
generally  received  as  of  established  au- 
thority. The  iacts  which  he  states  as  to 
the  rise  of  the  price  of  corn  are  these : 
^  In  1350,  and  for  some  time  before,  the 
average  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  in 
England  seems  not  to  have  been  estimated 
lower  than  four  ounces  of  silver,  equal  to 
about  20f.  of  our  money.  From  this  price 
it  seems  to  have  fallen  gradually  to  two 
ounces  of  silver,  equal  to  about  lOi.  of  our 
present  money,  the  price  at  which  it  was 
estimated,  in  the  beginning  of  the  I6tb 
centory,  and  at  which  it  seems  to  have 
continued  to  be  estimated  till  about  1570. 
From  159S  to  1621,  both  inclusive,  tbe 
average  price  of  the  quarter  of  middle 
^heat  was  1/.  12s.  8i.|  or  about  Of  ounces 
of  silver.  From  1621  to  1636,  both  in- 
clusive, the  average  price  of  the  quarter  of 
middle  .wheat  was  I/.  19s.  Od^  or  about 
7}  ounces  of  silver.'^ 

**  The  discovery  of  the  aban<^ant  mines 
of  America/'  (he  says)  *'  seems  to  have 
been  the  sole  cause  of  this  diminution  in 
the  value  of  silver  in  proportion  to  that 
of  corn ;  it  is  accounted  for  accordingly, 
in  the  same  manner  by  every  body, 
and  there  never  has  been  any  dispute 
either  about  the  fact,  or  about  the  cause 
ofii.** 

Again  he  says,  <'  when  af^er  the  dis- 
covery of  the  abundant  mines  of  America, 
corn  rose  to  three  and  four  times  its  former 
price,  this  change  was  univarsaNy  ascribed, 

(VOJLXIX.) 
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not  to  aDT  rise  in  the  real  valae  of  com^ 
but  to  a  nil  in  tbe  real  valoe  of  silver.^' 

The  conclusion  then  to  be  drawn  from 
this  precedent,  and  from  the  writings  of 
Dr.  A.,  Smith,  is  this,  that  a  great  nominal 
rise  in  the  price  of  corn,  is  a  proof  of  a 
great  fall  in  the  real  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  in  which  the  price  is  estimated. 
Let  us  then  apply  this  case  and  this  con- 
clusion to  the  recent  advance  of  prices^ 
with  a  view  of  asceruiiling  whether  the 
value  of  gold  has  risen  or  fallen.  Tbe 
price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  from  1764, 
the  period  to  which  he  brought  down  bis 
tables  of  prices,  to  1794,  both  inclusive, 
was  2/.  5s.  lOd.,  and  may  be  estimiited  at 
2S0  grains  of  gold.  The  price  of  the 
quarter  of  wheat  from  1795  to  1808» 
both  inclusive,  was  3/.  15«.  6d,t  but 
tbe  market  price  of  gold  having  been 
greater  than  the  mint  price  for  the  last 
nine  years,  a  proportional  deduction  from 
the  prices  el  three  years  shoald  be 
made,  which  will  reduce  the  average  to 
3/.  14«.  2i.  {  and  may  be  estimated  at 
457  grains  of  gold.*    The  real  value  of 

*  ThePrice  of  the  Quarter  of  Wheat  sta-» 
tute  measure. 

£.  M.   d. 

1765 2    2    8 

1766 1   IS'    S 

1767 2  11    11 

1768 2    7   10 

1769 : 1   16     1 

1770 1   1»     8 

1771 2    7     2 

1772...: 2  10     8 

1773 f. 2  II     O 

1774 2  12     8 

1775 2     8     4 

1776 I   18     2 

1777 2    5     6 

1778 2     2     0 

1779 1    IS     8 

1780 1   15     8 

1781 2     4     8 

1782 2    7  10 

1783 2  12     n 

17S4. 2     8   lO 

1785.. 2  n    lO" 

1786 1   18   lO 

1787 2     1     2 

1788 - 2     5     0 

1789 - 2  U     2 

1790...^ .• 2  13     2 

1791 ..i... 2  .7     0 

1792 .i 2     2  11 

1793 .....2     8   11 

(3  U) 
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gold,  tderefiwe,  Be^in%  to  h«f«  fallen  63  per 
ceiit.  Ii  may  be  said  ibat  tbe  scarcity  of 
laOQaad  1801,  was  the  cause  of  tbe  high 
price  of  corn  during  ibe  last  fouryears»  and 
n9t  a  fall  in  the  real  vajue  of  gold.  But 
ia  answer  to  sucb  a  reason  I  would  ss^y, 
though  these  were  unquestionably  very 
scarce  years^  some  of  tbe.  following  years 
were  very  abundant  i  and  besides^  it  musti 
i)e  renpembered,  that  tbe  porte  have  bee« 
opep  to  tbe  importation  of  grain  as  c«m« 
pletely  as.  if  there  existed  no  law  to  preTent 
it.  But  there  is  one  circomttance  whieb  I 
thiek  vffi\i  fully  aettle  every  doubt  upon 
jthe  question^  which  is  this;  ia  the  year 
1740,  which  was  a  year  of  exiiraordinary 
soaKity,  the  quarter  of  tbe  best  wheat  did 
BOt  ever  rise  higher  than  2i  10f«  dd, ;  i^ 
1^7,  when  tbe  market  was  overstocked^ 
with  grain,  and  the  prices  fell  very  low, 
^f.  Is.  was. the  lowest  price  of  the  quarter 
of  wheat  in  Loiidon.  This  fact  alone  is 
sufficient  to  shew  that  the  late  advance  in 
prices  is.  pot  owing  to  scarce  8easons.-^f 
v«e  examine  the  state  of  pricea  in  other 

'■in.'      "'."''  ■  1  I  11  U         I   I   III      »   l|         »L^V 

20)66     9  10 
AverBge......«£.  2    5  10 

1793«*^«*%«*^*«ii««%«««a«%.««,«^«,^  S  ]4>.  2 

1790«••,^•.^•.•,•.•.•.•.%«».M».•A^w*>*•,  3    17  1 

l797M..t....M..*.....,^*.....  2  13  1 

17,9o,fv.««.v.«.»»«M.».M.«A»».^M»*  2'  10  3 

J  79"«*^V.*«.M.M*.«W«A«.a-a.*MM«.*    3         7         6 

1800.........MA"'.-M*..«M*...i»  13     7 

1  vO  I  •  •  •  V  •, K*J»,:*  •l ^^lS^M  *»*.•  ^    mM.u.  U     1  •         3 

1 802v.....^^....  .^...^«*«..^.....  3     7     5 

Jov3«.»«.a^.aM.*MA««>*****«.MM.«A2      16         6 

1»04....^...M-M^...........^...3     a     1 

)8Q5.... M..* ....4    7   10 

1806 .^..a...,M...^.....^3   19     0 

1808 ^^,M..,..*.,>......  3  19     0 

5i2  17  0 
Deducting  2|  per  cent,  on  ^ 

the  prices  ofthfi  last  9  years,  f     ^  -  ^ 

in  consequence  of  gold  being  r  ^ 
at  4-/.  per  ounce                  3  ■   • 

14)51   18  8 

Average  3  14    2| 


The  prices  Trom  ^764  to  1770.bpth  in- 
clusive are  taken  from  Smith's  Cbrn  tracts, 
p.  128.  The  prices  from  1770,  from  tbe 
App.  BuK  Rep. 
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comitriesit  will  appear  thai  a  corretpeiid« 
ing  alteration  has  taken  ptace^  The  ao* 
coMnts,  in  the  Appendi)^  to  the  RepoA  of 
the  BuUion  Committee,  ofthe  pricea  of  the 
corn  in  Spain*  establish  these  facts;  that 
from  1765  to  |794  bqth  inclusive*  the  ave« 
rage  price  of  tbe  bnege  of  wheal  was  35 
reals  vellctq,  end  from  I1d5  t»  ItUH^  both 
inclusive,  55  reak  vetlen.  A  variation 
proving  that  tJhe  reel  valee  of  silver  bsa 
ifeUen  in  the  proportion  of  11  to  7  or  57 
per  cent.  The  right  hon*  gent. ,  the  Tiei!> 
sorer  of  the  Navy,  bed  tohi  ua  thai  prices 
have  advanced  in  Fcwce  in  as  great  a 
decree  as  bere»  end  the  right  hoo.  member 
(Mr.  Vansittart)  beara  testimony  of  a 
stmihir  advance  in  Pmssia.  Tbmi|;h  these 
prices  in  Spain,  France  and  Pvussia,  were 
calculated  in  ailver,  and  though  tbo  value 
of  silver  in  proportioa  to  gold  has,  been 
eradgally  decreasing,  still  the  just  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  theoa  is,  thsl 
the  real  value  of  gold  haaihllem  veiy  con- 
siderably ;  because  the  deccease  ia  the 
V(|lue  of  silver  as  comf>ared  with,  gofal 
throughout  Europe,  does  not  appeat.to  be 
greater  than  in  the  proportion  which  t^iS 
benrs  ta  1  - 1 9.  There  is  aomi  difficult  in 
accounting  for  this  fall  in  the  valne  of  gold, 
because  there  is  no  evidence  ofthe  pcoduee 
of  tbe  mines  having  of  late  been  gfealer 
thaot  usual.  Tbe  only  ostensible  eir* 
cumstance  that  has  happened  to  account 
for  it  is  the  universal  substitution  tbrongfa- 
but  Europe  of  paper  money  for  coin. 
Thjs,  probably,  bas  produced-  &  const* 
derebie  effect  in  diminishing  tbe  de» 
mand  foF  gold,  and  in  sending  an  unusual 
great  quantity  of  it  into  llie  bolliou  mar- 
ked because,  gold  coin  is  that  whose  place 
is  first  si^plied  by  paper.  The  right 
hon.  gent.,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,hBS 
computed  the  stock  of  gold  coin  of  this 
country  before  the  restriction  of  cash  pay-^ 
menls  in  1797,  at  35  millions;  of  these, 
he  says,  there  are  not  three  remaininga 
Now  as  the  uhole  annual  supply  of 
the  gold  mines  of  all  the  world  is  only 
2,21.5,263/.*,  the  addition  of  32  millions  of 
gold  bullion  from  these  countries  only,  t» 
the  ordinary  and  regular  stock  brought  fee 
market,  must  have  produced  a  very  con- 
siderable cfiect  in  lowering  its  value.  It 
has  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
tha^  the  .B^pk  paper  in  Austria  amounts 
to  eight  millions  sterling,  and  tliat  of 
Paris  to  4  millions :.  we  have  also  been 
told,  that  tbe  quantity  of  papercirculauBg 
in  Sweden,  Dnimark,  Russia  and  Portugal 

^  See  Appx«  to  Bullien.fieport. 
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Is  io  greftt,  thai  it  is  it  a  disootiAt  of  fh>m 
SO  to  80  par  cent ;  from  all  which  facts 
it  it  tvident,  that  a  ne«i^  mine  has  been 
c»pefled»  a  paper  mine;  wfaibh>  by  so  ^x^ 
tetttively  supplying  the  pUce  of  gold, 
iBim  have  produced  a  ttonsiderable  effect 
in  lowering  itrreal  value. 

if.  Sir,  the  facu  and  reasonings  which 
1  hav«  advanced  warrant  this  conclusion, 
I  cooeeiTe  I  have  established  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  towards  a  correct  de^ 
ctsionof  the  question  before  us;  because 
ibe  position  on  which  nearly  all  the  argu* 
Bientsthat  have  been  urged  against  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  both  in  pam- 
phlets out  of  doors  and  speeches  here,  is 
an  assompUon  that  the  price  of  gold  has 
riaan,  and  pot  merely  risen  but  risen  very 
excessively. 

leee  the  right  hon.  gent,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  does  not  allow 
tlie  accuracy  of  my  concl^Usion,  that  he 
aeema  to  hold  it  very  cheap ;  he  cannot, 
however,  overturn  it  by  a  mere  expression 
•f  hia  disapprobation  of  it,  because  the  ar« 
nmeat  if  not  a  fancifhl  ot\9  ^f  my  own 
invention,  bat  one  drawn  frqm  tt»e  very 
bighest  authority  upon  the  subject  imme-^ 
diatcly  under  oor  consideration.  When 
the  right  bon«  gent  shall  favour  the  Cwa* 
mittee  with  hia  sencimenta  on  the  mottoti 
before  iis,ifheshall  think  proper  to  attempt 
to  nvertnrn  the  conclasion  that  I  have 
coaoe  t0^  that  gold  has  fallen  in  value/  he 
certainly  may  be  able  to  do  so,  but  he 
wiU  only  be  able  so  t6  do>  by  shewing 
that  the  fiictewhichlhavestated  concerning 
the  pricea  of  corn  are  not  correct;  because, 
in  order  to  controvert  the  reasonings  I 
have  nude  use  of  upon  them,  he  will 
have  no  less  a  task  to  perform  than  that 
of  confiiting  the  greater  part  of  the 
ableet  and  moat  approved  doctrines  to  be 
fbnnd  in  the  worka  of  Dr.  Smith.  I  have 
ndhered  strictly  to  those  doctrinefl^;  I 
have  taken  the  prices  of  corn  as  a  standard 
of  valo^  an  he  baa  done ;  1  have  exa^ 
mined  the  poesible  effects  of  scarce  sesM 
aona  on  the  price  of  corn,  as  he  has  done ; 
nnd  I  have  siwwn  a  corresponding  ad-> 
vanoa  of  pricea  abroad,  as  he  did,  also,  in 
order  to.  make  a  eoniplete  parallel  course 
of  reasooiog  with  hie  on  the  same  subject 
If  1  have  dene  so  correctly,  I  hope  to  have 
efiacted  »  point  of  great  moment  with  re* 
gard  to  the  present  debate;  no  less  than 
Io  have  lakei^  away  the  whole  basis 
of  tba  Aicarinea  contended  lor  on  the  other 


In  the  Ihst  pamphlet  which  haa  been 
pnbUshed  with  a  view  of  exposing  the 


doctrines  of  the  bqllioh  ([Committee,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
summary  of  all  that  has  beeti  written  be** 
lore  ott  that  side  of  th^  questidh,  I  mean 
the  pamphlet  of  Lord  Rnssei  I  find  thife 
general  inference,  '■  from  these  causes" 
(the  waf  and  its  consequences)  **  the  prici) 
of  gold  has  riaen,  i^  rising,  and  We  must 
expect  that  it  will  risa  more  and  more.'' 
Thia  is  the  language  aho  of  the  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh)  whose  speech,  by  the  Way, 
is  a  complete  countei'part  of  this  patti^ 
phlet;  and  it  has  also  been  Ih^  language 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Treasured 
of  the  Navy.  The  J'reasorer  ttf  the  Navy 
fotinds  upon  this  suppoted  rise  of  the  value 
of  gold,  his  whole  argument  against  th^ 
expediency  of  making  the  Bank  resuma 
cash  payments.  He  says  the  viilue  of  gold 
is  become  excessively  hieb,  therefore  it  \k' 
excessively  scarce,  and  therefbfe  it  would 
be  absolutely  impracticable  for  the  Bank 
to  procure  the  quantity  of  it,  that  would 
ba  Wanting  to  enable  it  to  pay  in  cash. 
But  according  to  a  more  accurate  Way  of 
speaking  of  the  value  of  gold^  if  to  judge 
and  speak  of  it  according  to  the  prinotplet 
of  Dr.  A.  Smith  is  a  more  accurate  war* 
the  whole  of  the  reasonings  of  the  noble 
lords  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  an^d 
also  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  pamphlets, 
are  wholly  void  of  foundation. 

Having  examined  in  what  degree  the 
advance  of  prices  depend  upon  ah  altera- 
tion in  the  value  of  gold ;  I  will  now  pro<> 
coed  to  shew  what  part  of  it  is  owing'  to 
an  alteration  in  the  value  of  B'imk  paper. 
Bat  in  so  doing,  i  have  nothing  mote  to 
say,  than  what  has  been  said  so  often  be^ 
fore,  that  this  alteration  is  exactly  in  the 
proportion  which  the  n»rket  price  bears 
to  the  Mint  price  of  goM.  This  is  a  doe- 
trine  thai  no  one  can  deny  without  at  tb^ 
same  time  denying  the  existen'ce  of  a  legal 
standard  of  money  in  this  country.  If  a 
speech  could  prodoce  conviction  in  this 
House,  that  of  an  hon.  member  on  the 
opposite'  bench  (Mr.  Huskisson)  would 
have  settled  all  dispute  about  thia  question 
of  the  standard.  As,^  however,,  it  seema 
to  have  failed  to  do  so,  and  as  the  esti»- 
blishiog  of  the  fact,  that  coin  possessea 
value,  only  in  proportion  to  the  builioiv  it 
contains,  is  of  great  moment,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  strength  even  Id  his 
arguments,  not  by  using  any  of  my  own, 
but,-  by  reference  to  the  work  of  a  person 
that  has  been  quoted  by  ttie  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy  ;  a  person  who  was  sti4ed  by 
him  "  a  very  sensible  man  and  an  author 
of  established  authority/'    To  such  an 
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author,  so  ipokeo  of  by  the  right  bon. 
geotleniBD,  the  Commitiee  I  am  sare  will 
be  disposed  to  pay  great  attentioo.  Bat, 
besides  the  testimony  of  the  right  bon* 
gentleman,  I  am  able  to  refer  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  work  of  lord  Liyerpool  for 
evidence  of  the  authority  of  this  author, 
who  says,  when  comparing  bis  opinion 
with  that  of  Mr.  Locke,  respecting  the 
standard  of  money,  tha^  the  practice  of 
all  governments  in  fe?ery  age  has  coincid- 
ed with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harris. — This 
author  says,  '<  In  all  countries,  there  is 
established  a  certain  standard,  both  as  to 
fineness  and  weight,  of  the  several  species 
of  their  coins.  In  England,  the  silver 
monies  are  to  contain  111  parts  of  fine 
filver,  and  9  parts  alloy  ;  sna  62  of  those 
coins  called  shillings,  are  to  weigh  a  pound 
troy:  That  is,  the  pound  troy  with  us, 
contains  11  ounces,  2  penny  weights  of 
fine  silver,  and  1 8  penny  weights  of  alloy ; 
and  of  a  pound  troy,  of  this  standard  silver, 
oar  money  pound  called  the  pound  ster- 
ling, contains  ^  parts,  or  the  pound  ster- 
ling is  1$  of  l|V  of  a  pound  troy  of  fine 
•liver.  And  this  standard  hath  continued  i 
with  OS  invariably,  ever  since  the  4<3d  year 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth.  The 
standard  of  our  present  gold  coins,  is  1 1 
parts  of  fine  gold,  and  1  part  of  alloy  ; 
and  44^  guineas  are  cut  out  of  a  pound 

troy  J    so  that  a  guinea  w  — ttj  of  11 

ounces  of  fine  gold.''  * 

Under  the  bead  of  *<  The  standard  of  mo- 
ney farther  explained,"  he  says : 

"  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed,  that  by 
the  standard  of  money,  is  always  meant 
the  quantity  of  pore  or  fine  meul  con- 
tained in  a  given  sum,  and  not  merely  the 
degree  of  puiity  or  fineness  of  that  metal, 
but  the  fineness  and  gross  weight  are  both 
included.  Thus,  the  standard  of  a  pound 
sterling. is  3  oz.  11  dwts.  14 14  grains 
troy  of  fine  silver,  which  is  equal  to  3  os. 
17  dwts.  10^  grains  of  silver  1 1  oz.  2dwts. 
fine,  which  is  our  standard  of  fineness. 
The  standard  of  a  shilling  is  734f  grains 
troy  of  fine  silver,  or  80|4  grains  of  silver 
^  fine.  The  standard  of  our  money, 
strictly  speaking,  remains  the  same  so 
long  as  there  is  the  same  quantity  of  pure 
silver  in  the  Mspective  coins  having  the 
old  or  given  denominations,  though  the 
coins  may  be  varied  by  making  them 
either  of  finer  silver  and  lighter,  or  of 
coarser  silver  and  heavier.    Bat  sucb  de- 

f  Plwrt  1,  p,  53. 


▼iations  from  the  old  method  of  coining 
would  be  imprudent,  as  it  might  create 
suspicion  of  some  unfair  dealings,  and 
would  answer  no  good  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  standard  may  be  dehased 
or  lowered  either  by  coining  the  several 
species  lighter  but  of  the  old  fineness,  or 
by  retaining  the  old  weights  and  making 
them  of  coarser  silver,  or  without  altering 
the  respective  coins  by  making  a  smaller 
number  of  them  go  to  the  pound  sterliog, 
which  is  our  unit  or  money  standard.  And 
by  debasing  the  standard,  I  every  Where 
mean  the  lessening  of  the  quantity  of  pore 
silver  in  the  pound  sterling,  or  in  the  re* 
spectrve  specie  whicb  by  Taw  is  ordained 
to  make  up  that  sum,  without  regarding 
the  particular  manner  in  or  by  which 
they  may  be  done.*" 

He  gives  the  following  definition  of  the 
pound  sterling: 

'*  In  England,  accounts  are  kept  or 
reckoned  by  the  pound  sterling ;  whicb, 
as  hath  been  before  observed,  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  fine  silver  appointed  by  law 
for  a  standard.  It  is  according  to  this 
standard  that  the  public  revennes  are  es- 
tablished, lands  are  let,  salaries,  stipends 
and  wages  settled,  and  universally  all  sorts 
of  contracts  both  public  and  private  are 
made  and  governcid  by  this  staodanl."t 

Under  the  head  of  ''  listablinhed  staa* 
dards  should  be  inviolably  kept,  and  more 
especially  that  of  money,"  be  makes  the 
following  valuable  observations. 

"  The  standard  measures  of  a  countiy 
being  once  established  and  known,  any 
deviation  from  these  aficrwarda  could  an* 
swer  no  good  purpose ;  but,  on  the  con* 
trary,  they  most  needs  be  attended  with 
mischievous  consequences;  they  would 
disturb  the  arithmetic  of  the  country,  con> 
found  settled  ideas,  create  perplexities  in 
dealings,  and  subject  tbe  ignorant  and  on* 
wary  to  frauds  and  aboies. 

'<  But  of  all  standard  measures  m  any 
country,  that  of  money  is  the  most  im« 
portant,  and  what  should  be  most  sacredly 
kept'  from  any  Yiolatioo  or  alteration 
whatsoever.  The  yard,  tbe  bushel,  the 
pound,  ice.  are  applied  only  to  particnlsr 
commodities ;  and  should  they  be  altered 
the  people  would  soon  learn  to  aocomno* 
date  themselves  in  their  batgains  to  tbe 
new  measures;  and  it  is  btit  rare,  thst 
these  have  any  retrospect  to  precedmg 
contracts.  But  money  is  not  oolv  an  not* 
versal  measure  of  tbe  values  of  all  things; 


•  Part  1,  p.  5M. 
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tradesmen  of  all  torts  would  help  thera« 
selves,  and  tbey  would  probably  ward  off 
some  of  the  inconveniences  ibey  would 
otherwise  be  subject  unto  by  continuing 
to  reckon  in  the  old  money,  which  it  is 
likely  tbey  would  call  okl  sterling;  the  de« 
ficiency  to  the  government  must  be  made 
good  by  a  nominal  increase  of  taxes, 
otherwise  some  of  the  wheels  must  stand 
still.  But  all  men  who  live  upon  their 
own  estates  or  upon  established  stipends, 
that  is,  all  mien  who  are  not  somehow  con* 
cemed  in  trade,  would  have  no  way  of 
helping  themselves,  but  would  be  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  whole  loss  which  the  law 
In  this  case  would  throw  upon  them  at  tho 
same  time  that  taxes,  wages  and  commo« 
dities  of  all  sorts  were  raised,  at  least  in 
proportion  to  the  debasement  of  the  coins. 
Rents,  interest  of  money,  &c.  would  be 
paid  short  of  the  original  contracts;  that 
IS,  they  would  be  paid  and  legally  dis- 
charged in  the  new  money.  The  land* 
lord  could  not  help  himself  till  the  leases 
were  expired,  and  the  monied  man  would 
be  a  loser  for  ever,  as^he  would  be 
defrauded  in  both  his  principal  and  in- 
terest/'* 

These,  Sir,  are  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  . 
Harris  on  the  subject  of  the  standard  value 
of 'our  money— ^f  Mr.  Harris  who  has 
been  brought  forward  by  the  right  hon. 

fent.  as  a  witness  against  the  Report  of  the 
Eullion  Committee,— of  Mr.  Harris  '*  a ' 
most  sensible  man,  and  an  author  of  in* 
disputable  authority  ! !  !'*  The  right  hon. 
gent.,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  while 
I  was  reading  these  passages,  has  thought 
proper  to  cheer  them  very  loudly  ;  what 
am  I  to  understand  his  meaning  to  be? 
Am  I  to  conclude  that  he  who  has  disputed 
these  doctrines  wheq  so  ably  stated  by 
those  who  have  preceded  me  by  a  counter 
tone  of  cheering,  and  also  in  his  speech| 
wishes  now  to  pass  himsell'upon  the  Com- 
mittee as  approving  of  them  ?  Does  he  mean 
to  deny  that  h^  ever  entertained  the  opinion 
I  now  attribute  to  him,  or  to  acknowledge 
that  these  quotations  have  convinced  bim 
that  those  opinions  are  erroneous  ?  I  wish  ' 
also  to  know  what  the  right  hon.  gent,  on 
the  other  bench  (Mr.  V;in«iittart)  can  mean 
by  joining  in  the  cheers  of  the  right  hon. 
gent. ;  surely  be  cannot  imagine  that  he 
will  thus  be  able*  to  induce  the  House  fo 
believe,  that  he  does  not  set  up  his  autho- 
rity against  that  of  Mr.  Harris.  He  who 
has  denied  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  his 
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but  is  also  at  the  same  time,  the  equiva* 
lent  as  well  as  the  measure  in  all  con- 
tracU,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic.  The 
laws  have  ordained,  that  coins  having  cer- 
tain denominations  well  known  to  every 
body,  ahoold  contain  certain  assigned 
quantities  of  pore  or  fine  silver.  This 
makes  oor  standard  of  money,  and  the 
public  faith  is  guaranty,  that  the  mint 
shall  faithfully  and  strictly  adhere  to  this 
standard  ;  it  is  according  to  this  standard, 
and  under  this  solemn  goaranty,  that  all 
our  establishments  are  fined,  all  our  con- 
tracts public  and  private,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic,  are  made  and  regulated.  Is  it  not 
self>evideDt  then,  that  no  alteration  can 
be  made  in  the  standard  of  money,  with- 
out an  opprobrious  breach  of  the  public 
faith  with  all  the  world,  without  infringe- 
ment of  private  property,  without  falsify- 
ing of  all  precedent  contracts,  without  the 
risk  at  least  of  producing  infinite  disorders, 
distrusts,  and  panics  among  ourselves,  as  all 
men  would  become  thereby  dubious  and 
insecure  as  to  what  might  farther  be 
done  hereafter,  without  creating  suspicions 
abroad,  that  Uiere  is  some  canker  in  the 
state,  without  giving  such  a  shock  to  our 
credit  as  might  not  afterwards  be  easily 
repaired?  These  wild  and  unjustifiable 
measures  have  ever  been  and  ever  will 
be  considered,  as  a  kind  of  public  declara- 
tion of  some  inward  debility  and  decay, 
and  the  discredit  occasioned  thereby,  has 
ever  proved  injurious  to  those  who  used 
them.  All  payments  abroad  are  regu- 
lated by  the  eoorse  of  exchange,  and  that 
is  founded  upon  the  intrinsic  values,  and 
not  on  the  mere  names  of  coins.  But 
having  once  broke  the  public  faith  and 
curtailed  the  settled  and  long  established 
measure  of  property,  foreigners  will  make 
ample  allowance  for  what  we  may  do  of 
this  kind  hereafter,  and  however  we  may 
cheat  and  rob  one  another,  they  will  not 
only  secure  themselves,  but  make  an  ad- 
vantage of  our  discredit  by  bringing  the 
exchange  against  us  bsyond  the  par.  If 
we  think  to  avert  this  evil  by  transporting 
our  coin,  our  having  debased  it  will  avail 
us  nothing.''* 

Under  the  following  head,  "  By  debas- 
ing the  standard  of  money,  the  greatest  lo^s 
will  fall  upon  those  who  live  on  their  own 
established  properties,^'  he  points  out  the 
evil  consequences  of  depreciated  currency. 

"  It  hath  been  already  shewn,  that, 
should  the  standard  of  money  be  altei'ed, 


*  Part  2i  p.  30. 
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speech,  that  legal  money  had  any  con-i 
section  in  Talue  with  bullion;  he  who 
has  proposed  resolutions  contradictory  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  hon.  gent.  (Mr. 
Horner)  which  resolutions  contain  Mr. 
Harris's  doctrine  of  thestandardof  mon^y, 
and  to  which  the  right  hon.  genujntends, 
when  the  Committee  di?ides»  to  give  a 
neffatiTe. 

If  then,  Sir,  it  be  true,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  this  writer  of  so  great  authority, 
that  the  pound  sterling  is  a  certain  quan- 
tity^ of  bullion  appointed  by  law  as  a 
•landard,  the  solution  of  the  question  at 
issiie,  whether  or  not  Bank  paper  be  de« 
preciaied,  is  really  so  plain  and  palpable 
as  to  require  no  further  illustration  than 
the  bare  statement  of  the  fact,  that  the 
Sank-note  of  one  pound  will  not  pur- 
chase this  certain  quantity  of  bullion; 
for  the  proposition  is  simply  this.  The 
yalue  of  a  pound  sterling  in  coin  consists 
in  its  containing  a  certain  quantity  of 
bullion.  The  value  of  a  pound  sterling 
in  paper  consists  in  its  being  convertible 
into  a  pound  sterling  in  coin.  Therefore  the 
Talue  of  a  pound  sterling  in  paper  con- 
sists in  its  being  able  to  purchase  a  certain 
quantity  of  Bullion.  -I  observe  an  hon. 
baronet  (sir  Thomas  Turton)  denies  the 
accuracy  of  this  reasoning.  I  will,  there- 
fore, endeavour  to  make  it  clearer  to  him 
by  the  assistance  of  figures.  Let  4  equal 
the  certain  quantity  of  Bullion,  2  and  2 
the  i/.  of  coin,  and  5  and  l,the  1/.  of  paper. 
Two  and  two  are  equal  to  four ;  but  three 
and  one,  are  equal  to  two  and  two,  and 
therefore  three  and  one  are  equal  to  four. 
Will  he  now  admit  the  accuracy  of  the 
conclusion  that  <£.  1  of  Bank  paper  to 
be  of  its  proper  value  ought  to  be  able  to 
purchase  as  much  bullion  as  XL  sterling 
in  coil)  ?  An  apology  I  feel  is  due  to  the 
Committee  for  occupying  its  time  with  such 
silly  calculations,  but  unless  we  have  re- 
course to  them,  it  is  not  easy  to  compre* 
heud  in  what  manner  it  will  be  possible  to 
expose  completely  those  silly  errors  which 
so  many  have  adopted  concerning  this 
most  simple  question. 

I  will  now.  Sir,  advert  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Vansittart) 
that  Bank  paper  is  not  depreciaud,  be- 
cause **  in  a^l  pecuniary  transactions,  it  is 
held  in  public  estimation  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm/'  In  the  first 
place,  I  maintain  he  has  no  means  of 
proving  the  affirmative  of  the  fact»  be« 
cause  the  legal  gold  coin  does  notcoop 
tinue  to  furm  a  part  of  the  circulating 
mediusu.    Thoughsome  few  guineas  may 
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still  be  given  in  payment  in  common 
with  Bank  nolesi.  they  ate  so  very  few^ 
that,  comparing  the  number  of  them  with 
the  numl^sr  that  were  in  circulation,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  form  a  component  part 
of  the  general  correocy.  The  facts  stated 
by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  Viewing 
how  few  guineas  were  received  in  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  in  Hampshire  and  Lan* 
cashire,  are  decisive  on  this  point.  In  one 
of  these  counties  lia  guineas  only  were 
received  in  the  payments  of  iOO^OOOL  It 
was  easy  to  understand,  why  even  thoeo 
few  were  paid  though  each  of  them  was 
worth  '25s. ;  they  were,  no  doubt,  taken  from 
the  little  savings  of  some  poor  persons  who 
were  unable  to  satisfy  the  pressing  demands 
of  the  tax*gatberer  from  any  other  funds  in 
these  times  of  universal  distress.  In  the 
next  place,  I  maintain  that  the  legal  ooia 
is  worth  more,  sum  foi;  sum,  than  the  pro* 
misary  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  support  this 
assertion  by  arguments,  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  an  ad  mission 
of  the  rt.  hon.  gent«,  (Mr.  Vansittart)  which 
appears  to  me  to  be, one  of  great  impor« 
tance.  He  has  said,  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  state  of  the  currency  of  Ireland  in  ISO^, 
and  that  he  was  convinced  then,  and  con« 
tinues  to  be  so,  that  Bank  paper  in  Ire- 
land was  depreciated,  becaose  guineas 
were  openly  sold  at  a  premium  of  10  per 
cent.  This  admission  placea  the  question 
of  the  value  of  Bank  paper  in  this  country 
in  a  very  narrow  compass  indeed ;  becaose 
the  doctrine  being  granted,  that  a  pre** 
miom  on  guineas  is  decisive  evidence  of 
a  depreciation,  it  remains  only  to  be  as- 
certained whether  or  not  such  a  premions 
does  exist.  The  question  is  no  longer 
one  of  doctrine*  but  one  of'&ot  and  de» 
pending  on  one  fact  only,  and  this  very 
easily  to  be  determined. 

Now,  Sir,  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  ever 
there  was  a  mere  matter  of  fact  about 
which  every  one  might  readily  form  a  jest 
and  unanimous  opinionjt  is  this  concerning 
the  comparative  value  of  Bank  paper  and 
gold  <coin.  In  one  .sense  it  might  be  true 
that  coin  and  Bank  paper  circulated  for 
an  equal  value ;  for  if  I  had  one  or  two 
guineas  in  my  pocket  I  should  certainly 
pay  them  away .  with  Bank  notes  withoot 
asking  a  premium  for  them,  because  it 
would  not  be  worth  my  while  either  to 
keep  so  §ew  by  me,  or  to  require  to 
be  allowed  their  real  bollion  v^eor 
The  case  woqU  be  otherwise  with  any 
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oae  pocfsaed  of  a  large  qmnlit ;  pf  them. 
Ib  point  of  fact  there  was  nothing  bvl  the 
terror  of  a  penal  bw  whkb  pre?«nte«l  an 
actnal  premioia  firoai  being  ettabli^ed 
oo  guineas.  The  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr. 
Perceval)  seems  to  deny  >t*'  ^^^'^  ^^ 
mean  to  saj  thai  this  penal  law  has  the 
property  of  nnintaining'  Bank  paper  at  a 
value  corresponding  with  that  of  coin  ? 
That  it  has  the  property  of  equalising 
a  currency  nf  paper  with  a  cnrrency  of 
coin?  That  in  aMition  t»  the  causes  of 
value  laid  down  by  all  great  trriters  on 
political  economy,  be  means  ta  add  the 
properties  of  a  penal  law  ?  This  he  mo^t 
be  ready  to  do,  if  be  denies  my  position, 
for  was  It  not  ficir  Ibis  penal  law,  gold  coin 
coald  never  be  fo«sd  exchangeable  with 
Bank  paper  in  the  face  of  the  present 

Kice  of  boUion.  But  itso  happens  that  this 
w  has  not  been  altogether  efficient,  that 
iome  persons  have  not  regarded  it.  There 
are  at  this  moment  three  cases  nnder  pro- 
•sctttion,  where  the  crime  alleged  and  prov- 
ed ha»  been  that  of  giving  a  considerable 
preimam  for  guineas..  It  is  a  matter  also 
of  |;€neral  notoriety  that  this  practice  of 
|;>rug  n  premium  is  nniversal ;  that  it 
IS  become  a  regotor  traffic,  and  that  it 
^roold  be  an  open  one,  were  it  not  for  the 
^apposed  legal  restraint  upon  it. 

But  there  are  several  ways  of  shewing 
that  gntneas  bear  a  premium  by  trans^ 
actions  which  would  not  fall  under  this 
law;  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  news-paper 
that  I  received  this  morning  from  Ireland. 
It  staten  that  on  Monday  at  Belfast, 
guineas  bore  a  premium  of  I5f  per  cent, 
when  bought  in  the  bank  of  Ireland  pB*> 
per ;  the  exchange  of  bank  of  Ireland-  paper 
ler  bank  of  England  paper  between  London 
and  Belfast  on  that  day  was  nearly  at  par. 
'  Whence  it  is  plain  that  guineas  in  com«- 
parison  with  Bank  of  England  paper  at 
Belfast,  bear  a  premium  of  15^  per  cent. 

Again  suppose  two  bills  of  unquestiona- 
ble creditdrawn  in  Liverpool  on  London 
for  105/.  each,  onemadepayablein  guineas, 
the  other  in  Bank^ortes ;  what  would  be 
the  respective  value  of  them  on  the 'Change 
at  Liverpool  ?  computed  in  pounds  ster- 
ling, one  would  bring  105/.;  the  other, 
taking  that  market  price  of  gold  to  be  20 
per  cent,  above  the  mint  price,  126/. 
With  such  evidence,  then,  that  guineas 
do  really  bear  a  premium,  with  what  co- 
lour of  accuracy  can  the  right  hon.  gent., 
Slaving  admitted  that  a  premium  would 
pt^ove  a  depreoiation,  maintain  that-  no 
depreciation  of  Bank  paper  has  taken 
place  ? 


With  respect.  Sir,  to  the  question  what 
the  true  cause  is  of  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  foreign  excbanges,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  in  examining  into  ft  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  defini-    < 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  the  par  of  ex- 
change.   About  this  definition  no  difier- 
ence  of  opinion  exists ;  every  one  agrees 
that  the  par  of  excfaaii|e  between  two' 
countries,  is  a  given  sum  of  (he  currency 
of  one  country,  which  contains  the  same 
quantity  of  bullion  as  a  certain  given  sun^ 
of  the  other;  this  is  the  definition  whichi 
every  one  of  the  witnesses  examined  be* 
for^  the  Committee  has  given.    Hence  it 
is  plain  that  foreign  exchange,  in  its  trua 
sense,  is  nothing  more  than  a  tomparisoa 
of  currencies ;  and^  that  every  dealing  in 
exchange,  is  nothmg  more  than  a  mere 
barter   of  money    for   money.     When, 
therefore,   a  very   unusual  state  of  ex- 
change occurs,  the  natural  way  of  ac- 
counting for  it,  is  to  refer  to  tiie  defini- 
tion of  thepor;   and  to  infer  from  ft,  that 
such  a  slate  of  exchange  must  be  owing  to 
some  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency of  one  of  the  two  countries  whosn 
exchange  is  in   question.     An  unusual 
state  of  exchange  is,  in  point  of  fact,  ic» 
cordmg  to  the  established' definition  of  the 
par  of  exchange,  prwid  facie  evidence,  of 
an  afterati'on  of  currency.    If  we  lookinta 
the  works  of  the  best  authority  on  this 
subject,  we  shall  find  that  no  one  doctrine 
is  more  completely  established  than  that 
which  accounts  for  an  alteration  in  ex- 
change by  a  previous  alteration  in  cur- 
rency. '  Sir  John  Stewart,  an  author  who 
has  been  referred  to  by  several  who  op- 
pose the  report  of  the  Committer,  says 
"  If  the   pound   sterling,  which    Is  the 
English   unit,  shall  be  found    i^ny  how 
changed,  and  if  the  variation  it  has  rhet 
with  be  difficult  to  ascertain,  because  of 
a  complication  of  circumstances,  the  best 
way  to  discover  it  will  be,  to  compare  the 
former  and  the  present  value  of  it  wilh 
the  money  of  other  nations.    This  the 
course  of  exchange  will  perforpn  with  th» 
greatest  exactness.'' 

Lord  Liverpool  says,  «*  In  exchangea 
with  foreign  countries,  and  in  payments 
made  to  them,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
metal  of  which  the  coin  is  made,  is  the 
only  measure  of  property  and  commerce." 
Now  substituting  the  word  paper  for  me- 
tal, and  money  for  coin, it  is,  accoi^ding^^ 
to  his  opinion,  the  value  of  our  paper  that 
regulates  our  present  exchange*  He  also 
quotes  in  his  work  the  case,  mentioned 
by  Dr.  A*  Smith,  concerning  the.  ex« 
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change  with  the  Low  Countries  in  16P5, 
by  which  it  appears,  "That  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defective  state  of  the  coin 
at  that  time,  it  had  fallen  so  very  low 
that  the  public  lost  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  monies  remitted  there.'  But  it 
IS  unnecessary  to  make  any  further  re- 
ference to  the  works  of  learned  authors, 
the  right  hon.  gent  (Mr.  Rose)  has  him- 
self supplied  a  fact  which  is  quite  deci- 
sive. He  tells  us  that  in  consequence  of 
the  French  army  having  retired  into 
Spain,  the  discount  on  Portuguese  paper 
is  I8|  per  cent,  instead  of  31  per  cent, 
and  that  the  course  of  exchange  has  con- 
sequently become  more  favourable  to 
Portugal,  having  risen  from  67  to  40. 
Nothing  can  be  more  completely  illustra- 
tive of  the  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  exchange  than  these  two  facts,  which 
the  right  hon.  gent,  has  mentioned ;  be- 
cause they  shew  an  improvement  in 
the  course  of  exchange  of  Portugal  in 
time  and  degree  corresponding  with  the 
improvement  of  the  Portuguese  curren- 
cy. But  it  fto  happens  that  there  is  an- 
other feature  belonging  to  this  case  high- 
ly demonstrative  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
doctrine;  exchanges  between  London  and 
every  ether  country  having  in  the  course 
of  the  last  fortnight  improved  in  favour  of 
London,  excepting  the  exchange  on  Por- 
tugal. 

The  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Rose)  has 
been  at  considerable  pains,  'to  expose 
another  doctrine  of  the  Report, "  that  the 
course  of  exchange  can  never  vary  on  ac- 
count of  trade  in  a  greater  degree^  than 
will  repay  the  merchant  the  expences  of 
transpprtmg  Bullion/'  In  support  of  this 
doctrine,  I  wifl  again  refer  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Harris.  "  Bullion,  he  says, "  is  not 
exported  till  the  exchange  is  at  a  cer- 
tain limit  from  par;"  and  also  that 
*'  Merchants  always  prefer  billi  of 
exchange,  whilst  they  are  to  be  had  at 
moderate  rates,  before  bullion  or  cash, 
which  with  them  is  the  same  thing ;  and 
bullion  is  never  transported  from  one 
place  to  another,  till  the  exchange  is  at  a 
certain  distance  from  par  ;  and  this  dis- 
tance is  again  limited  by  the  expence  of 
transporting  bullion,  wherein  is  mcluded, 
besides  the  freight,  commission  and  in- 
surance."* 

But  the  right  hon.  gent,  has  produced 
a  fact  to  substantiate  his  reasoning.     It 
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seems,  that^he  has  had  a  private  examina- 
tion of  several  of  the  witnesses,  who  came 
before  the  Bullion  CommiClee  ;  and  that 
one  of  them  shewed  him  a  calculation,  by 
whicb  it  appeared,  that  the  course  of  ex- 
change was  now  at  such  a  rate,  that  a 
profit  of  no  less  than  16  per  cent,  was  to 
be  made  by  the  mere  transport  of  gold  to 
Paris.  If  this  ever  was  for  one  moment 
the  case,  it  is  plain  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  trade,  that  it  could  not  last  many 
days.  A  sufficient  number  of  persons 
would  soon  avail  themselves  of  this  mode 
of  making  so  large  a  profit,  and  so  extra- 
ordinary a  state  of  things  would  soon  cease 
to  exist.  The  right  hop.  gent,  in  his  zesl 
has  proved  too  much,  so  much  that  no  one 
can  believe  the  statement  he  has  made. 

There  was  no  circumstance,  that  coold 
more  completely  clear  op  all  doubt  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Committee  in  regard 
to  exchange,  both  as  to  the  cause  of  a  per- 
manent unfavourable  exchange  and  the 
limit  to  fluctuation,  which  the  transport 
of  bullion  established,  than  the  state  of 
things,  as  to  exchange,  between  two  places^ 
both  having  the  same  circulating  medium. 
For  instance,  Liverpool  and  London. 
Though  a  very  great  trade  is  carried  on 
between  these  places,  there  is  no  sucb 
thing  as  a  fluctuation  of  exchange  between 
them ;  there  is  an  exchange,  but  of  a  fixed 
kind,  amounting  to  a  charge  for  commis- 
sion and  interest  on  each  bill  that  is  ne- 
gociated,  but  this  never  varies.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious;  in  case  of  a  scarcity  of 
bills,  a  remittance  may  be  made,  by  send- 
ing a  bank-note  by  the  post,  at  no  other 
expence,  but  that  of  postage.  So  between 
London  and  Hamburgh,  if  there  was  a 
common  currency  there  could  be  no  fiac- 
tuation,  and  even  without  one,  it  can  never 
exceed  that  limit,  which  the  expence  of 
remitting  gold  imposes ;  for  when  Bills  are 
scarce,  bullion  being  a  commodity  al- 
ways in  demand  at  both  places,  a  re- 
mittance may  be  made  of  it,  as  well  as  of 
a  bank-note,  for  the  esppence  only  of  trans- 
porting it.  Those  wl^o  argue,  that  the 
present  state  of  unfavourable  exchanges 
may  be  accounted  for  by  a  balance  of 
trade  and  payments,  forget  that  the  doc- 
trine they  adopt  .consists  of  two  parts. 
For  the  balance  will  not  only  make  ex- 
change favourable  or  unfavourable,  but  it 
will  also  in  its  operation  make  an  ex* 
change,  that  is  unfavourable,  favourable, 
and  vke  veruL  The  tendency  of  trade  is  al- 
ways to  bring  back  exchange  to  par ;  if  i^ 
raises  it  very  much  above  or  below  pao 
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it  makes  it  a  matter  of  so  much  proffit  to 
restore  it  to  iU  true  level,  that  it  is  sure  to 
come  to  it  But,  those  who  now  argue, 
that  the  present  unfavourable  exchange 
is  owing  to  the  balance  of  trade  and  pay- 
ments, forget  this  counteracting  quality  of 
it ;  and  omit  to  obsenre  that  the  perma- 
nency of  an  exchange  at  a  rate  much 
above /Mzr,  is  a  state  of  things  quite  incon- 
sistent with  their  own  doctrine.  This,  per- 
znanency,  is,  in  fact,  the  test  of  the  cause 
that  is  now  operating  on  exchange.  It  is 
this  state  of  the  exchange,  remaining 
steadily  below  par,  without  fluctuation, 
that  proves  that  something  besides  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  and  payments  is  at  work 
upon  it,  and  which  something  is  the  de« 
preciation  of  our  currency. 

But  it  appears  that  the  unfavourable 
course  of  the  exchange  is  to  be  explain- 
ed by  the  greatness  of  our  foreign  ex- 
penditure. We  are  told,  that  eleven  mil- 
lions were  remitted  last  year  to  our  armies, 
and  seven  millions  for  grain.  If  this  is  a 
good  cause  for  the  present  unfavourable  ex- 
change, an  unfavourable  exchange  ought 
always  to  be  the  effect  of  a  similar  foreign 
expenditure. 

But,  in  looking  back  to  1796i  I  find,  by 
the  report  of  the  Lords  Committee  of 
1797,  that  in  that  year  10,649,916^  were 
remittted  to  our  armies  in  Germany,  and 
3,926,484/,  for  grain,  but  so  far  from  the 
exchanges  having  become  twenty  five 
per  cent,  against  this  country  as  they 
now  are,  the  exchanges  with  Hamburgh 
in  1797,  which  is  the  year  to  be  taken 
to  make  the  case  parallel  with  the  pre- 
sent case  (as  it  is  the  foreign  expenditure 
of  1810  to  which  we  are  referred)  were 
in  favour  of  London.  Wherefore,  I  feel, 
that  I  have  a  right  to  argue,  that  the 
great  foreign  expenditure  of  the  last  year 
cannot  be  the  true  cause  of  the  present 
state  of  the  exchanges.  At  all  events, 
St  is  not  an  infallible  cause,  whereas  no 
instance  can  be  produced  of  a  deprecia- 
tion of  currency,  which  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  depreciation  of  exchange. 

It  has  surprized  me.  Sir,  very  much  to 
hear  gentlemen  still  contending  for  the 
effect  of  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan 
upon  our  exchanges.  I  did  conceive  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Horner)  had 
completely  settled  that  point.  For  if  ever 
a  statement  was  made  in  this  House  more 
conclusive  aiid  more  triumphant  than 
another,  it  was  thia  statement  in  reply  to 
the  arguments  of  those  who  attributed  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  exchanges  to 
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these  decrees.  For  what  can  produce 
conviction,  if  the  facts  which  he  has  men- 
tio;ied  concerning  the  exchanges  between 
Hamburgh  and  the  rest  of  the  co(itiuent, 
cannot?  Hamburgh  is  a  place  of  trade 
upon  which  these  decrees  have  had  a 
more  mischievous  operation  than  they  have 
had  even  on  our  own  commerce ;  and  yet 
Hamburgh,  having  a  currency  of  a  fixed 
standard  value  in  bullion,  has  the  course 
of  exchange  in  its  favour  with  every  country 
in  Europe,  in  which  there  is  a  paper  curren  - 
c y.  But  with  France,  she  has  an  exchange 
of  a  few  per  cent,  against  her,  France  hav- 
ing a  currency  composed  almost  entirely  of 
coin.  Or  what  can  produce  conviction, 
on  this  point,  if  what  that  hon.  member 
has  said  cannot,  respecting  the  exchanges 
between  this  country  an4  those  countries* 
against  which  these  decrees  have  no  ope- 
ration ?  No  one  can  maintain  that  these 
decrees  have  produced  the  great  alteration 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  exchanges 
with  the  East  Indies  and  West  Indies, 
Portugal,  Ireland,  &c. 

So  much.  Sir,  as  has  been  so  ably  said  to 
illustrate  the  bad  eflects  of  thisdepreciation 
of  the  value  of  our  money ;  and  so  accurate  an 
explanation  is  given  of  them  in  the  quota-> 
tions  thati  baveread  from  Mr.  Harris,  that  I 
shall  make  but  a  few  observations  on  this  part 
of  the  subject.  But  it  does  so  happen  that 
I  am  able  to  produce  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ 
as  a  witness  of  its  very  injurious  efiect 
upon  our  public  expenditure.  When  the 
army  extraordinaries  were  before  the 
House,  it  appeared  there  was  a  defici- 
ency of  the  vote  of  last  year,  of  700,000/. 
He  said,  that  the  whole  of  this  deficiency 
was  owing  to  the  unfavourable  exchange 
with  Portugal.  There  could  be  no  stronger 
proof  than  this,  of  the  injory  which  the 
public  sustained  by  this  depreciation. 
For  if  so  large  a  sum  was  lost  upon  one 
head  only  of  our  expenditure,  how  great 
must  the  loss  be  upon-  the  *who!e  of  it  ? 
This  depreciation  was  peculiarly  hard 
upon  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the 
navy,  as  it  in  eflfect  curtailed  their  scanty 
pay,  full  20  per  cent.  All  landlords,  also, 
who  derived  rents  unfler  leases  made  mora 
than  a  fbw  years  back,  sustained  a  similar 
injury.  They  are  in  fact  made  to  pay  in 
this  way  out  of  their  incomes,  more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  the  property  tax. 

Concerningthe  cause  of  the  depreciation, 
I  wish  to  go  some^irhat  further  in  attemptiug 
to  develope  it,  than  has  yet  been  done  by 
any  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me.    I 
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lh£  .wi^qle.jSjiibjfBC^    ^E'or  iCvV^e  f^l  in  (9f;i;i- 

X(fi  sb^ll  ne^'Qr  be  abW  ftp  pft^i4^  ^ 
jir^per  r^fpedy.  ^f  a  .depreciMiop  9f 
^/iqk  papgr  d^s  ^xist,  tbWH^  .^«n  rbe 
'9<»  .questiop  ib^t  Uv&  pcoxiAMkAe.  ««ui^  pf 
U  is,  ail  Q^er-i^su^  of  i/t;  apd  ^t  the 
4;aM4e  of  thi#  pv^.is^^,  i^  ih^  Q)is4aqqduct 
of  \he  piij^Qtqrs  of  th^  iBftDJc  of  £o^9a4. 
I  ^y  uo  iQe^d^  Hki^nd  taobai^^e  U^pi  ^ittt 
.crJD^ioal  ini^onducL  Tboir  S^H  4)uty  is 
Vq  advaQC^  }hfi  iDU;i;es,ts,of  t)bo9ue  who  baiie 
olac^^  tboixft  i^  ^b.^  4ii;eiCtioH  of  (|i|^  ^- 
ij^ics*  Tbis.4uty  M^ey  baye  folftUed  wi^ 
gi;eat  fiMCC<^.  The  ,pftice  pf  tb^ir  stock, 
^beJA'  bpoui^s  a^4  divic^endsi,  $i9of4  ^be 
|>i;8t  proof  pf  t^  «eal  and  ^l«iU  wLdi 
^\irhJQb  tb^y  ha,vQ  d^^cliargc^  it*  if  in  so 
•4^g  ihey  hjiT^  dot)^  great  ijr>jury  to  the 
public,  it  must  •be  recollected  tbat  ti^y 
ar?  able  to  plea4  Uilfi  liiuiy  i(U  JAii^tificaltion, 
a^.  thjit  tbey  may  also  say,  h.o>r  co^ld 
you  expect  from  us  a;>y  oU^er  behaviour ; 
we  i^bo  ar^  by  profession  m^  io  bu- 
sjn^^,  aad  from  our  earliest  day*  ia- 
l^truci^  that  the  whole  skili  and  success 
of  trafj<9  cposisls  ija  turuiag  evei:y  fair  op- 
pprtuD^y  to  a  good  accot>iit  ?  For  01  y 
(^|WQ  paft  it  is  matter  of  greait  Mirprii^,  that 
tl^ty  have  noi  dpn.e  a  great  d^al  more  in- 
jury than  we  have  yet  experienced.  The 
cause  of  thoir  ipiaconduct  docs  not  r-est 
wi^b  thexi);  it  is  that  iii^poiitic  neasare 
of  the  legislature  which  gave  to  tbeoi  a 
power  wbich  was  qgite  inconsistent  with* 
their  pcofes^OD^  a  po^er  which  they  cogld 
not  exercise  with  fuH  advantage  to  the  ppb«» 
Up,  witboui^xposing  themselves  to  the  c«o- 
i^re  of  tbo$e  who  had  confided  to  th«m  the 
inans^genieut  of  their  affairs.  But  before  I 
examine  the  nature  of  this  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  act  for  restraining  cash  payments 
l^y  the  Bank  in  1 797, 1  wish  to  call  the  atien- 
tiqn  of  the  Committee  to  an  act  passed  sub- 
sequent to  t^is  act,  in  I S02.  A  right  boB. 
gent.  (Mr.  VansiltarO  has  called  the  re- 
n^edy  proposed  by  the  CommiUee,  '*  the 
boldest  experiment  in  finance,'^  he  ever 
heard  of.  I  think  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleqpan  should  have  been  the  Inst  person 
to  make  such  a  charge  against  the  Com- 
mittee. That  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
tbe  principal  fifiaucial  adviser  of  aJi  Mr. 
Addtngton's  financial  measures^  among 
which  is  (o  be  found  an  act  for  altering  the 
system  of  restriction,  as  first  adupted  by  Mr. 
Pitty  from  bei^gone  of  a  tainporary  nature, 
to  hftone  of  af^^rmnQeAtsysteni  ofro9tric- 
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^9iH4iipirM|^(ihe  cMmmmm  if  «hi  vtr. 
ifi^^;,  Sir,  ii^,  fe/iHMs  it^iPl^^litl  tbia  mm» 
.(|H^a%uw  ^iqfM  it^lff  ejolWed  ify>^  «p* 
,pf4]ati«9  of  «  kM  wpHi9ff4>  Aap  tibe 
^^i^sprc  pro4>p%^  bjr  idie  &pmnjm»^  I 
wMl  not  call  ii^i^b^  bai4flali9Xperwe«t-lhit 
I  .e.v^  ^a^l  of  iu'liaanecu  beoimie  lh(t 
c^iiiMmc^  issOMich  inoAe  eppiff«pmte  Wihe 
^^jiginalfasM^cA^of  47^^  wUch  i'lhall 
ej(er  opiisider  asa«»«Miikre  %aite  wiGit  i»  st- 
We^y:tl>e  «,yij  ^f  t^(  timf»,and  >M*>»»m« 
P4resof;Mr.Pi^ye|N^tii«;aHtfe^bi«iiaeflMU 
UiegF^a^Vestde^eeof  blume  vpon  him. 

la  ^e^p^c^;lo  thi^  i^i^iQa^uMeii  betnog  flp 
the  pje^aqt  ^predi^tMi^  f^  p^pefft  I  A«l 
ip^elf  obli^  ^  dilfesr  ftom  Aba  tum^ 
q^mbser  (AAr.  ij^ei;)  ia  tm  npaoyg 
speech.  He  has  ataled  thai  tk^^mi^mit 
|«^asis4wiio^h«t  spr«afl  lihiroagb  Ui^  ofiAlitry 
in  con^eqveace  of  m  taffii^i»d  iPMaftoa; 
i  do  not  co^ieive  tim  to  W  ths  tiie 
cause,  ai^i}  I  am  8#xiMV  -to  pejmwd^  Ahie 
Com:a)i4<tee  ^.agr^a  io  QpJ0»w«(Mi«ai^te« 
causQ  if  thi$  w«re  tp  be  heild  to  4ie  tim 
H:au3e,  tbe  proper  reia«dyj  im-mff^ifhimmt 
coukl  nevej-  be  adopted-  i  thkyt,  ^  tod 
the  ppper  moaey  \ya9  m  40  tmrnitmi  fiaie 
for  some  time  previous  to  the  riQttiiOtiMM 
of  1797.  Thai  t^Msre  bad  heeo  noreiiined 
inu>  circula^on  tbaii  there  ought  to  have 
be»n ;  and,  th^refore»  thai  movt  i$  nafsea- 
sary  now  to  be  ijone  to  r^«edy  the  evil  me 
complain  of  tha^  mercily  i^a^iog  toiiigs 
in  the  same  copditipn  aa  they  wane  jott 
pripr  tp  th0  Toslrietipn.  I  allQW  ihatibe 
p^nic  spoken  of  by  tbe  h9n»  g^nftb  had  a 
great  effect  ip  bringing  oialUivf  tpn  oriais; 
tH^t  it  was  the  immediaia  cause  of  ibe 
run  on  the  Bank.  Biit  it  waf  not  the  ori- 
ginal cau8e>  it  served  only  to  bring  ieto 
light  ttie  dise<^<(  which  bad  toeg  beeneato- 
blished.  I  do  not  aebmit  thia  opmieato 
.tbe  Goqimittee  on  any  alight  coiwiileraiien 
of  the  subject,  or  wittiout  having  the  best 
authority.  Lord  Liverpool,  who  besgiveD 
his  judgmenion  the  cause  of  thfrrqetnetioB, 
formed  some  years  after  the  eTentaof  tbet 
d^  ha<i  passed  by.  and  with  the  full  ad* 
vanta^ge  of  having  been  able  to  take  a 
comprehensive  and  diap^ssaoiiate  view  of 
the  whole  aubjeet,8aya, "  When  the  aitea- 
tipn  of  the  Bank  of  SogleDfi  was  under 
the  GOQsideration  of  ihe  two  Houiea  of 
ParJiaaent  in  the  year  1797*  it  waa  mjr 
opinioui  and  that  oi  many  others*  that  the 
oKtont  to  which  paper  currency  had  been 
carried*  was  tbe  first  and  principal,  ibovgb 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  many  dificaluee 
to  which  that  oerporate  body  wea  then, 
W  hftd  of.  lale  yeorafiNNn  lieie  to  tin* 
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Mnpofi^^ mK*wll^^n  CovnotUicCm 

mjt  ftr  Uie   cMiaaHM   cff^  th«  com* 

il^|lMCirto«ietlikirthikbpihfmi«f'lord 

iMMliolij  if'  lw«»ciBitly'iiiiir«  I6*afiply. 
■B>efi«clMlrenciiyt# the  evil;.  be^Miey 
tf  it  be  corf«€i>  it  Ally  shoals*  thai  ure 
do  MiiMlbing  nbre  tbaa>  nicw^y 
'  ibaA  cash  fft^iitwiiti  i^M\  tt^n  be' 
bf  tlie  BtfilD  at  tto  expfretien  of* 
ttevyMMr  In  Ur  ^ew  tbat  I  laice  of  tbt 
9/mm:^  ibe*  pttfier  eutrtmy'  in  1V9T>  I' 
an  dit|iD«il  te'  tWnb  tbere  w«s  an  eaceees 
#^  it  in  tbii  s^lHie  of  tbe  itonl  ex€««!i| 
Ifenli^fitoiDbinparison  wftB  tlie  quantity  at 
•eauben  eirctilatirffgm ifae  bingdoiM;  that 
Ito  paoftoetiwi  ilrtilob  the  parph*  bore  to 
enitt-  inoMinr  tbai  it  inigbt  be  a  paper 
wmm9f  ttmiy  cwntertlbte  into'  coin  waa 
■inriifb  ^grami  ain4>  lUeMtfere,  tba«  it  was 
■etMvbniitf]»ofeMtft  te  be,  of  the  vakie  df 
eeiB^  itaelf.  The  caese  ^i  this  exata  1 
«iiibni#  u^  that  ael  of*  the  legishttore>, 
¥Pliiefa  emMed  ihe  Bank  t«  iaaue  itoiet 
ftr*aala«n4er  H)li:  SbjoiiB  at  the  Banit 
^mm-  taiiiinati  fVonv  iaanifig'<  mttef  of  «' 
aanriMr.mloei  ibewbole  rctii^tra^oif  live. 
uetlay.  mitt^altpnymemi^fee  aMte  wUtei* 
Kiib  #eper«i  neoenity^  made  iar  xniir/  ikeiit 
wntiinyiithereiere  a  ipoNxMi^iaua  stoH<J  cif 
«ei0tft«iretitttia«iL  BMbteMconMiiiitbet 
ennwilen  imbami tit;  amd  the- tualh  o#  tbe' 
Aealabfte  waefy»>y >  iiicMttott^y  that  i^iotMn*^ 
wy  willalwayv  hat«<aa^in«cl»  eoiii  urit 
iinnla/firovkiet^neriimpDMe  aeifof*)e|;iffa:> 
tieai  ittieii^baeatte  fiM«ep  U  out  of  eb^eehitioiVL^ 
Wbihitbewviiai  ti;iir4alge8tockiof -com  in 
the  country,  it  was  alwiiynnO'loiiid,  for  tb» 
^<f<iiu  of  beln^^c^leeteil'  by  tbe  BInk 
whanarer  oi»eu«ifttnneea'ocea«oned*rbiitf 
epptlben.  U  ]7S#,;aii*i70»/thedraii^ 
gpnnrtbe  BMi'el  Ea]glBn<*k#e  staUdin  tbe 
Ilepovl»o(4h9i9ecre»Ceaiiilfttees<if  IT97 
ler  IBH^  exceeded  tbe  dvainof  i  Ve7.  Yea 
thBpBbnltwwadble»bytbeee»yeavfee  (meebnc' 
laeetKigeieifnlihiflrdiffiiMMea/  Tbetea*: 
aai>wtaythntebere<ifaaBrab«m>aiiceoifcehi? 
mfloiaeniaiieif  ,1  and  they  bad  onty  >ie  pnylbr 
h,  nmkwcaevbte  to  ^btak^'itte'atiy  aMoei^.' 
ibftnrthe  len'eniebtirijf  the  B2wIe>  ti»  i^stie 
4>flllndnelee*haA  been-tn'opeMiffo*  a'few 
jieatn  tbe  atnte^ofi  fhe'  caae  beoaews  ouitia' 
MiMMi^.  Thn5'f«»ulid  note^M^oed  h»r 
the  Baid»o#i£nglaii^^nd  ceumry  BafUba 
«d»  a^nmoh^oein  as^n^  e^ah  in^ 
tao^tbeiiaadeofttibni.  The  sto^k" 
meiianatty*'  dinimiahed,^ 
nnd  tbuipeepenien»beli»fefen>p^perand  boib' 
idi«iw4e9gdiHUiaiiVrojpaeiioar«HdePwMdi< 


4bepBpdr(ybtei|ibdttUeAfrfcfledr{llieds  btitf 
waaoiVD'tfttit  placed  it  on  a  nevi^  foiMidai' 
tion,  by  takinf^  awaj^  the  fiiciHly*  wltfit 
ikMdi  the  Bank  had'  been  able  to  obtaia* 
cotwtoiTMitt  all  idema mis  made  opoh  iheni  to* 
gfskh  it'in  pkymemfar'thetr  papH^.  Whein; 
ttacr^^ev  the  paifie  df  intratibli  in  17^7  1^ 
lb  a  vnA  on  tbe  Bank  of  EbgflaAd,  it  wsM* 
anable  to^  fthd  tfte  coin  it  Wkftcfd;  alfd'got 
rtUd  tbait  state  of  dbfiruby,  vilHch  indoee^ 
Mri  Pitt'to^adHse  the  res^rietion  of  tbetf* 
payinf^  iwcoin.  Whenever,  therfefore,  i^^ 
s^e  t^appl^a  rerbedy  to- the  preieht  state'Of 
tHings»  hbahc^t^  it  m\)  be^  nelteesary  td 
re-eMsibbsk  tbeHmtratidfi  of  Badk- notes ttf 
an  aamant  ndt  lea^  than  lOiL;  beGnnaey 
without  doing  sd;  I  am  stiH  v^e  shiaH  b€ 
liable  to  be  again  called  <m  Vcr  n^  re« 
striciiena^  of  casft  psymetits.'  I  cannot 
a)i(ree  in  opitikifn  with  aif  h^n.  tfiettbeir 
(Mr.  Haskisson)  who  in  4tis  very  dbM 
pativpfhiet  on  this  tte^ci  Nt  thrown  oii^^ 
(bat  w^  are  to'  expect  a  recari-e»ee  of 
sfnwiar  civoQinetknces;  such  at  existed  iN  . 
1797,  and  wbrchmsy  again  trompel  govertf^ 
msm  to:  afibrd  to  the  Bank  a'  temporary' 
protection  lagarnSt  the  deBiaffds'th^inid^ 
tie  niader  lipDif  it  f^  gield.  Tbr  1  .cMeeh& 
tkai  it  is  a  moot  eittr^onhnary poflhidA  td 
lai^'  down,  tbat^  in  a  coantry  se  dpuVen't  ail 
this  is,  and  ninimg  whose  inkatbitants  thief  it 
isatf  m\icb  induaify,  talent  and  caffitdl,  fl 
onnnot'sd  manage' ftd-citetflatlngf  n^ediumy 
as  to  be  ab^le  td  provide  againsv  the  necea^ 
Btil3r  of' having 'recourse  td  the*  tfangerouf 
esfBdiMA  of  taking  fronvit  tfae'oiHy  attrii 
bene*  that  gftes  it^a!  pitffkrvtiUie.  I  •cati^ 
ftm  fiittvffovm  part  diffcovir  aCb^'  eei^mi 
M  sath  a- deett^Me,  and' I  am'qaAteseyd 
Ika^if  the  leglalatdi%do6s  itsdUfy^  and  itifi 
poids  an  eibetoal  •)iiflitAtid\l^*in  the  ntan^i 
ne^  I  have  destrlbedy  &tt  the*  h^t  cf 
Batik*  piipets,  it  wiH  cemptetil^  reli^te  ul 
iVensall  hitiiresirolhV  emtoWtftaVbehM.* 

There'  is  aHKytb^ii  da\6tr?tfe  widttf  b^< 
beena^anced  by  the  b\»iif.'nlen]bei'(IMFf: 
HdfA»r)knd  thehbn.  geht^Mr.'Hosklsa^, 
te  Whleb  I  cannot  sObs^i'tbe;  1  n^ati  tiM 
ibetrine  of  the  institution  of** Ihe  Bafink  of 
Hngialid  having  been"  a'  mi^tofe  oi'  thli! 
souwlest  policy  and  gf^ent^t  M^lsdom.  I 
ackMowledwa  that  th^  Bttnft  orEnglahd  hal 
oeeasienaliy  conferred'  gceaf  adVanVA^d 
oircomttefee  and  oar  thtf  fhrni^s*  of  tAiil 
ceimtry;  tkht  a  gr^aV  d^al  o^  good  bai 
been^dbnete the  pubfi^bytfte  .nstitetibnl 
Bniwben'i  conMef  the*  evils  whf(4i'hdivd 
ariaen'  front  it,  thai  i^d  e^l  of  whiiih  w^ 
nnwcompiaiti^GObldQet^r  haVe  esrhfted  if 
o  an*'ii&#tilnlibA<)bad  eJtbMd/v(%'<lA*  I 
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compare  the  cTil  with  the  good,  I  bkVe  no 
hesitatioD  in  saying,  that  on-  the  whole, 
the  establishment  of  tbis  Bank  has  been  a 
great  national  misrortune.  AH  the  good 
that  has  been  done  by  it  might  have  been 
fully  as  well  afforded  to  the  public  by  the 
establishing  of  several  Banks.  If  instead 
of  one  Bank  having  been  established  with 
80  immense  a  capital,  and  such  great  lex- 
clb»iye  powers,  the  trade  of  Banking  had 
been  left  free,  and  several  Banks  had  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  with  the  improving 
wealth  of  the  country,  the  public  would 
have  derived  equal  accommodation,  with- 
out any  of  the  risk  or  any  of  the  evils  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed  by  the  enor- 
mous power  that  has  been  given  to  this 
« one  establishment. 
.  The  whole  of  our  commerce  could  not 
bOi  as  it  is  now  allowed  to  be  by  a  noble 
lord  (Castlereagh),  under  the  management 
of  24  merchants.  Such  a  monstrous  state 
of  things  could  never  have  existed  in  this 
great  country,  a$  that  of  all  its  best  interests 
being  subservient  to  the  caprice,  the  igno- 
rance or  the  misconduct  of  24  merchants. 
The  noble  lord  has  said  a  great  deal  con- 
cerning the  Banking  system  of  Scotland, 
in  order  to  prove  to  us  how  far  paper 
money  may  be  safely  carried.  But  he 
has  looked  at  the  subject  in  a  very  super 
fici^l  manner.  He  has  made  no  distinc* 
tion  between  a  system  of  Banking  which  is 
managed  by  many  large  companies  of 
equal  powers,  and  a  system  entirely  under 
the  control  of  one  privileged  company. 
This  distinction  fully  accounts  for  the  su- 
Df rioritv  of  the  banking  system  of  Scot-^ 
land,  where  there  are  several  great  Banks, 
and  no  controoling  Bank,  over  the  bankipg 
aystem  of  £ngland  and  Ireland,  in  both 
which  countries  there  are  national  Banks. 
In  Scotland,  the  management  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  .much 
Ulent  is  brought  into  a^jjtion,  and  the  public 
derives  the  full  benefits  of  a  most  active 
competition.  But  in  £ngland  and  Ireland, 
the  numbers  who  direct  the  affairs  of  these 
national  Banks  are  but  kw,  and  those  nei- 
tberfear  or  experience,  the  controul  of  com- 
petition, which  is  the  only  corrector  in  all 
matters  of  trade,  of  the  tendency  of  trade 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  public— Some  gemlemen  have  de- 
clared their  approbation  of  the  policy  of 
the  laws  for  preventing  the  exporution  of 
guineas ;  with  them  I  cannot  agree ;  but 
on  the  cpntrary  I  am  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  we  ought  to  repeal  these  laws,  when- 
ever  coin  ahall  agaiab^  paid  bjr  the  Bank. 
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tf  they  were  to  be  repealed  no  evil  coii«. 
seqeence  would  follow  firom  it.  Guineas 
would,  no  doubt,  be  sent  abroad  whenever 
it  was  a  profitable  traflBc  to  export  them ; 
hot  as  they  would  keep  their  shape  and 
character  of  coin,  according  as  it  became 
a  traffic  of  gain  to  import  them,  they 
would  be  brought  back  in  a  state  fit  for 
immediate  circulation.  The  efiect  of  the 
laws,  as  they  now  exist,  is  not  to  prevent 
their  export,  but  to  induce  people  to  melt 
them  prior  to  their  being  exported,  and 
thus  to  diminish  the  general  stock  of  coin. 

The  laws  against  usury  are  also,  in 

my  opinion,  frequently  productive  of  great 
injury  to  the  public  credit  By  limiting 
the  rate  of  interest,  whenever  circum- 
stances make  mone^  worth  more  than  that 
rate,  they  operate  directly  to  pot  a  stop  to 
all  discounts.  For  those  who  usually  em- 
ploy their  capital  in  discounting  the  bills 
of  men  in  b^ness,  will  not  continue  to 
employ  it  in  dial  way  when  public  secu- 
rities and  other' resources  will  give  them  a 
much  greater  profit.  The  usury  laws» 
therefore,  occaionally  produce  that  «£&ct 
which  it  is  erroneously  said,  the  reraedv  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  would  produce ; 
that  is,  they  deprive  M  men  in  business  of 
the  usual  means  of  carry  ing  on  their  affairs, 
and  thus  at  times  give  rise  to  bankruptcies 
anduniversal  distress.  This  effect  they  cer* 
tainly  did  produce,tmmediately  previous  to 
the  restriction  of  1797 ;  they,  as  well  as  the 
laws  against  exporting  guineas,  ought 
therefore  to  be  repealed  whenever  we  come 
to  apply  an  effectual  and  complete  reme- 
dy to  the  present  disordered  state  of  our 
credit  and  currency. 

As  some  persons  have  of  late  insisted 
that  the  arguments  and  opinions  of  those, 
who  in  1804  attributed  the  high  exchange 
against  Dublin  to  a  depreciat^  currency, 
prove  to  be  unfounded,  because  the  ex- 
change has  become  favourable  to  Dublin, 
without  any  diminution  having  taken 
place  in  the  amount  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
paper  in  circulation ;  I  beg  to  trouble  the 
Committee  with  a  few  observations  on  this 
subject.  The  state  of  the  case  in  respect 
to  the  currency  and  exchange  of  Ireland 
in  1804,  was  this— The  quantity;  of  Bank 
of  Ireland  paper  in  1797,  the  time  when 
the  Bank  or  Ireland  was  restricted  from 
making  cash  payments,  amounted  to 
600,000/.  Up  to  that  period  the  exchange 
with  London  had  never  been  much  against 
Dublin,  it  was  usually  somewhat  in  &?oor 
of  Dublin*  In  1S04  the  exchange  b«d 
become    established     at    10  per 
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above  the  par  of  &|.  per  cent,  agiiiui 
Dublin,  though  the  balance  of  trade  and 
payments,  a>  proved  by  a  Committee  of 
this  House,  was  in  favour  of  Dublin.  The 
notes  of  tlie  Bank  of  Ireland  in  circulation 
were  encreased  Gvefold,  being  3  millions; 
every  village  in  Ireland  had  iu  Bank,  and 
every  large  town  ai  least  half  a  dozen. 
Guineas  were  publicly  advertised  for 
•ale,  and  bore  a  premium  of  10  per  cent. 
But  while  the  exchange  between  Dublin 
and  London  was  so  circumstanced,  the 
exchange  between  Belfast  and  London 
was  in  ftvoar  of  Belfast.  The  north  of 
Ireland,  having  kept  its  currency  of  coin, 
while  that  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  Sooth  of 
Ireland,  was  wholly  (composed  of  Bank 
paper.  The  inference  drawn  from  these 
facts,  by  many  of  those  who  gave  an  opi* 
nion  on  the  subject  in  1804,  was,  that  the 
cause  of-  the  unfavorable  exchange  with 
Dublin  waa owing  to  the  depreciated  value 
of  Bank  paper.  An  inference  of  which 
the  accuracy  is  now  disputed,  because  the 
exchange  between  Dublin  and  London  is 
at  p»9  though  the  Bank  of  Ireland  still 
have  three  millions  of  paper  in  circulation. 
To  do  so,  is  to  take  a  ^tty  shallow  view  of 
the  subject.  The  true  question  is,  what 
was  the  value  of  the  Bank  paper  of  Eog- 
land,  compared  with  that  of  Ireland  in 
1804,  and  what  is  now  the  respective 
values  of  them.  *  In  1804,  according  to  the 
course  of  exchange,  Bank  of  Ireland  paper 
was  of  less  value  than  Bank  of  Eng- 
land by  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  legal 
diffei^nceof  8^  per  cent.,  for  if  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  Bank  of  Ireland  paper 
waa  not  depreciated.  Bank  of  England 
paper  most  have  then  bore  a  premium. 
According  to  the  present  course  of  ex* 
change  at  par  with  Dublin,  Bank  of  Eng- 
land paper  is  of  ecpial  value  with  Bank  of 
Ireland  paper.  But  the  Bank  of  Euj^land 
paper  has  become  of  less  value  than  it  was 
in  I804»  at  appears  by  the  price  of  gold, 
and  the  course  of  foreign  exchanges.  It  is 
therefore  owing  to  this*  fall  in  its  value, 
that  the  value'  of  Bank  of  Ireland  paper 
seena  to  have  encreased,  whereas  accord- 
ing to  the  present  value  of  Bank  of  Eng- 
land paper  it  has  diminished ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  nothing  has  occurred  contradictory 
to  the  inference,  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
paper waadepreciated  in  1804.  Thisreason- 
ing  will  appear  more  clear  and  conclusive, 
by  calculating  the  value  of  Bank  of  Ire- 
land paper  in  1804,  and  in  181 1,  acc6rding 
to  the  rates  of  exchange  between  Dublin 
•ad  Hunborgh;  In  1804  the  exchange 


with  Hamburgh  was  10  per  cent  againftl 
Dublin  •  That  is,  the  exchange  with  Lon- 
don, was  10  per  cent,  aranst  Dublin; 
and  the  exchange  between  Hamburgh  and 
London  was  at  par :  now  the  exchange  be^ 
tween  Hamburgh  and  London  is  20  per 
cent,  against  London;  therefore  the  ex* 
change  between  Hamburah  and  DubKn  ia 
20  per  cent,  against  DobUn;  so  for,  there- 
lore  as  the  exchange  between  Dublin,  and 
a  place  of  which  the  currency  has  not 
altered-  in  value,  proves  any  thine,  it 
provea  that  the  vadue  of  the  paper  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  is  now  more  depreciated 
than  it  was  in  1804^  a  conclusion  which  it 
warranted  by  the  present  price  of  guineat 
in  Ireland,  which  bear  a  premium  of 
from  15  to  20  per  cent.  .But  they  not 
only  bear  this  premium  with  respect  ttf 
Bank  of  Ireland  paper,  but  with  respect 
to  Bank  of  England  paper,  in  conaequenco 
of  the  exchange  being  at  por.-^The  present 
state  of  the  exchange  with  Ireland,  instead 
therefore  of  establishing  the  case  of  thoser 
who  dispute  the  opinions  held  respecttnjf 
the  unfavourable  exchange  of  1804,  corro- 
borates most  strongly  the  doctrine  thal^ 
the  onftivourable  state  of  foreign  exchanget 
with  England  is  owing  to  the  depreciation! 
of  Bank  of  England  paper. 

But,  among  other  things,  it  is  discover- 
ed that  to  alter  our  present  paper  system 
is  incompatible  with  the  public  safety;  that 
it  will  annihilate  our  manufacturers,  de- 
stroy our  commerce,  and  disable  us  ft'om 
carrying  on  the  war  in  Portugal.  This  ia 
the  picture  of  national  calamity,  which  is 
presented  to  us  by  those  who  look  at  but 
one  side  of  the  question.  Do  they,  when 
they  make  these  extravagant  and  fanciful 
assertions,  mean  to  say,  that  no  dangef 
will  attend  the  continuan6e  of  the  present 
system?  That  it  is  one  beneficial  to  our 
manufacturers,  salutary  to  our  commerce, 
and  safe  for  our  finances?  If  they  do,  I 
will  ask.  Does  not  the  actual  state  of  our 
manufactures  and  our  commerce  afibrd  a 
most  decisive  proof  to  the  contrary  ?  Has 
not  the  system  of  over  trading,  which  haa 
been  the  result  of  this  excessive  issue  of 
paper,  already  been  productive  of  great 
evil  ?  Without  then  entering  into  a  detailed 
refutation  of  the  absurd  and  unfounded 
assumptions  of  thos^  who  think  that  a  re- 
formation of  the  paper  system  would  be 
nothing  less  than  national  ruin,  I  maintain 
that  this  evil,  great  as  it  is,  must  become 
one  of  a  siill  greater  and  more  destructive 
kind,  the  longer  the  system  prevails;  and, 
therefore,  by  sufiering  it  to  exiit,  we  ren- 
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4ftr  ii  more- and  more  dtfficvlt  to  meet  i* 
Wh.  aift  •fittotual^  raoMdy^  Far  mj  own 
pent,  tconfMi,  that- 1  canoot  took  at  the 
mmtimutttcm  id  Mm  sjwtom*  witheet  anti* 
cifiating  tli»'  certaMr  daainiaUaBf  4»l  onr 
pM'm  cnedii.  No  aneoaa  dmjr  tiMft  m 
gfmti^  acak  of  orer  trading^,  imiaded  ob 
«i  «Kfi<iittt  iaautf  o£  paptr^  wiU  maten* 
9^f  Inpue  our  namiiactfuas  aod  eom- 
■MffCt.  Ik  moafr^lao  be  allowifd^  that  outf 
Snanaaa  dapend  upon  the  prosperity  ol 
eor  MftOafacfeDnea  and  oomai^rce.  Oor 
financfsb  therafire»  and  with  tiiein  our 
pnkdio  qffAdit».aadiOHr  mnattt  of  carrying 
mn  the  waiv  aa  ofteu  mentioned  in  thiade- 
hnli^  ues  plaoed  in.  the  greatest  danger  by 
ftais  ayslMA^ofi  paper  money.  Aayaiem 
vhicii  the  right  hon.  geolleman^  the  prime 
wmatarofi  this  coantry^doeanot  oontronl; 
iPhiak  paalianiBiit  dm  not  controak»  bm 
Wihieh:  ia  entirely  under  the  eaclueifn 
|W9Mt  and  management  of  24^  merohantA 
▲.iHMiy  n^at  honeamble  and.  apright^  aa 
naaaabanti^.  bnt  oaa  dasigneii  ler  saeh  a 
triMt*  I'  will  aslb  the  ComaMttee»  whs* 
Aar  it  ia  wise  nr  safe  tn.  kanvio  the*  en* 
tim  icoBMhiotief  ear  carrency  iniiuoh  faanda^ 
vhethei,  wfail»it  ii  so^  war  ate*  avt.  snbjeot 
^  a  degree  alt  danger,,  wfaiek  canaor  he 
equalled  byany  panthkrmlwhich  migiit 
Mkwfrem  taliHiai|^itfraai.ibefla?  whether 
ka  t^  gmai  and'  poweefak  ooonttyv  on 
nhoaB'  pNaperity  and  imlependenceata 
aaiiQnr«the  happineta  of  se  many.  milUom 
iiaat«8taici^  it/iasounl  policy,  in  ahat  ear 
«yaa>  agalaet  onr  misfewunes,.  and;  fean  to 
anibnrk  iaa»-nltanipltercon^erthem^ 

Sir  !ntoM»  Tkmm.  said,  thafc  after  the 
aUespeecheet  wbidt  bad  ^een  adren^y  «^ 
Kvetnil  on  the  sub^ec^  andthie^Qapieos  d&» 
tails  intn  wiuch  geaUemiA^  had  eakared^ 
hbe  shonldrconfinet  htnisa»fitap»niinere'geni&' 
Md  statement  of  the  pokitfr:  open  whicii 
the  questieii!  appeered  te  hiaa.  te  reat* 
He  complimented  the  malives  and  the 
taleitta  oif  the  Gamnilfcee  •  witese)*  Uepost 
was  under  ^onsideraiioni.  and.  did  neft 
agree' with  thaso^who'thooght  the  publican 
lien  ol  it  caicnlated  •  to  do  ertU  Qn  the 
eoniraryi  he  thought  it  would  tend  to  set 
the  question  at  rest  by  calling  forth 
the  united  iwisdom  of  the  House  upom  a 
matter  of  such  impnrtance.  He^  agreed 
with  his  honoanihle  x^dleatgoe  (Mr.  H« 
ThQrntoa)>  that  thequestiontlay  in  a  nniehi 
nairower  compass  •  than  was  generally,  be*' 
lieved.  The  first  point  for  consideration 
wen*  whether  there  was^an*  over  i8Me«ol 
Baok*paper;  the  seoomH  wiiether  that 
oT^i^iiave  had.an  efibeti  npanw  tho.  rim-rof 


Ifeaahange-}  and  tb^  thirds  wbathef  th« 
Mnedy  proposed  wne  »  proper  one.  He 
took  a  contpai^tive  view  of  the  sSMe^  Uw 
eiMintrynoW)  and'  when  noroomplMli  wai 
made  f  and  mid>.  that  thangh  the  cmor  wne 
depreciated  in  aomir  degme^.  ilii  wnrnoc 
dapreciated  to  tboaarwho  wiifaed  tn  ga  ta 
market,  but  to  thvae  whoiwished  to  do  an 
illegal  actk  No  man^  refoaadv  to>  take  a 
Bank-note  and  a  skihina  ibr  a^  fatneas 
From  the  sitnalian  of  tmoe  ati  present^  it 
was  imposaible  to  pay  for  tke  eommOdiaiM 
of  oihar  oonntries  by  oar  own^  aa  that 
monnv  mastbe.aant  abfand^and^attmaat 
Gam  a  tendeaov  ta  praiooe  aaaroity  of 
speeioy  especial  hf  when  cooneoted  %ritk 
the  mte  of  exchange;  Wheir  ha  added*  ta 
thisour  siluaHon .  wttfarespaca  to  Ameifoa^ 
with  wiiana  akma  ttadto  vwv  mar  opaapia 
ns^  he  oonfessad)  bisf  wnndar  was  that  a 
gainea  should'  OKea-  shew  itietfi  Ma 
qnotedi  tke^  autbotity  tf  iMfce^.tcr  skcit 
that:  whenever,  tho'hmae  caaeamplioKteli» 
oaededitbeenftait'ofcanMnedktes^ywnaai 
muati  9a  obt<  of^  tka  oeaan^p'  to*  pay  ka 
defata^.whefther  thay  worn  nahai  daaaa  m 
nai; — Withr;  mgaadi  to^  tUa  thsadi  paiat; 
aataefty,  the  remedy  peofieaedi  he  eanttaaed 
ka*waaininre  astenirimd  by  tha  ftaeekitkai 
eontainingitfthanky  altthaioabeta. . '  Tkey 
were  eallidioii  noUoresiriett  tkaBkaki 
batt  ta  lea  the  rivar'fiow  )aier<it^>eM  cMtf- 
nel;  bnt  ii>  that,  werer  dona^*  coM\  any 
aam  sagntkatdt' would  hatpaoiUectrgira 

I  any  aaaomaaaialiett)  ta.  the  nmraaimW 
world ^f  Weia  this  agreed  to^tht^Bank 
eonld  naver  purchase  money  ta  meat  tke 
neloMi  9§  netea.  m-  preaena.  ainuMom; 
aad-thay  aausflitkaremfa  (as^gtteitf  in  eei« 
daaee  \iys  Mr.  F^aioe^icaii.  in4ihair  naseaf 
aad  dirainisb  tka  dreabtkifp,  ialsdiamf.> 
Tbifr waoid  raio^onMiert^ev  and  rbdaaaaar 
eaportaaad-imports  materiaiiy.  ]t;woald 
hemnealeaUy aeei  thk  oantinenta^ikist'uai 


iiiwaroaAy  opened*  byrthle^  spau 
calations  ^ahsehrdierdiaoaaiitssol4tbia»fiank 
enabled*  marehanla.  \tk  cari^  ioao^etibca^ 
thoii§h(a.tlielrfown  riskw-yaa-^^teaMy  to 
that  benefit  of  the^eottnttry^.  It  waa  tkas 
that.  the.  Itokc  had  upkt^di  tha  coMitry 
when  i%<  wanlied  belpi.and-ta'open  ie^noet 
would: only V  he«  to  fonuaidi  the-  mwatef 
B«enaparte^and{  eaftmei  his^  Mlkm  aad 
Berlin dooreee»  Aafb««legiriatii%!fort!wa 
years*  tO'  comaithfecptoaMtedagssaat it,  m 
making  oeditmacea*.  foriar  p•riad^thatitaM 
o€  Mrhieb'  no^onai  conld  foreaaoi  Thie  ems 
matter  of  rital  conseqaeaeept  and*  ha 
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fMoll^  and  vMNildjfm  bk  dweot  'MgaMive 
10  ifae  Aul.  io  ftbii  <«w  be  tliMpgbt  fkmj 
#«l^  'te  iaiiie  t>o«i  finoiAy  met  by  Che 
lio^te,  la  Mt  Ife  iiaufeOBflt  r«it,i«lAnr 

Mr.  JfoMdi^  boftts  by  ^Miosiki^  tbt 
Aite  ^•veriMT  of  4bB  Bask  te«  «be  imm* 
a*ioiitthiwvD<oat  agmiatt^ibn  Vf  the  ho»w 
mmI  iMned  fuHlnMH  oAo  o^»««A  tb« 
liebate.  Ho  ml,  that  wsth  Meptet  toanr 
^btorTftlioiii  vbivb  benii§bt#ffcr  intAie 
roMTW  of  to  tpeeob,  be  wifhod  lo  be 
lAmg\nf  ttB^nteod  «•  maroly  otatsng  hk 
mmm  m^yidad  •optnion,  and  not  «•  «ot 
Afllboriwd  or.conMMtiaiiedbytbeBMJt 
4e  apeak  tbeir  oeeeNnoiifei.  A  cbai^ 
fed  beeBttadeagdmitlH  Bank^tbatebejr 
iiod  boea  guilly  of  e  wavloe  i^oe  ^  borne 
■Aftea  in  the  ooorte  of  cbe  laaft  eomoier,  te 
ibe  emooBa  of tbaee  mitlioM;  flwas»  hiom* 
«rer««Bet  a  Ihlle  rooiaiikabie  ihol  tbit  ¥ery 
MOO  odiiob  bad  boeo  w  oonaiieed,  bod 
IbeeoffooonHnended  by  the  RefMOt  of  ibe 
SoMJoo  GonMBktoe.  In  tbe  awoiitoiweeba 
afioiy,  idM,  ib«  iMOe  of  baok  peat  bills 
OBumnted  to.  7,390/.;  in  tbe  oorrespond- 
ing  woefcs  for  Joly,  UIO,  at  tbe  time  of  tbe 
MJeiea  al  Sobsbury  and  Exeter,  the  i»ae 
ofbaak  peat  bills  amounted  to  14,S0()/.  so 
tbot  there  was  but  an  excess  of  IfiOOL 
9mtx  tbe  isaao  at  the  same  period  in  the 
firmer  year.  And  notoritbstanding  tbe 
great  and  material  diflferonce  in  tbe  cir- 
cainatancea  oflho^oloroperiodsy  tboM  had 
beoB,  ID  addkioB  to  tbis,  an  isaae  of  small 
notee  between  tbe  preoediag«^ne  and  tbe 
October  following  to  tbe  amoant  of  a  miU 
lion  and  ba>f.  Ah  bon«  friend  of-bia  (Iff. 
Uttfikisson)  bad  in- tbe  coofse  of  bis  speech 
kHnight,  contended  that  banknotea^oould 
represent  notbmg  bot  so  mnch  in  gold 
bullion.  He  was  iM>t  aware  of  any  royal 
proclamation,  or  of  any  aot  of  parliament, 
which  made  Banknotes  tbotopresontation 
ofsomoch  inbellion.;  bet  to  shew  that 
tbis  was  not  altogetber  »now  oaie,  or  one 
that  coold  be  traced  to  pauses  which  never 
oxisteil  tiU  now,  be  begf^ed  leave  to  refer 
tbeui  to  tbe  authority  of  their  own  Jonr« 
nahy  where,  so  far  back  aa  the  year  I620j 
they  would-  find  tbat  the  scarcity  of  gold 
and  silvtr  currency  was  iben  attributed  to 
aeven  difimni  cooses,  many  of  whioh  ex- 
isted at  peesent.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was 
reported^  in  the  liwt  ^Inme  of  the  Joor* 
najs,  p.  58?f  to  have  traced  thoicarcity 
of  money  al  tbat  time  to  the  followhig 
oausea:  **  I.  «Tbe  goUismiths  meliiDg  the 


It*  f|!NNiig;  f. 
4w  Tbe  Cast  la^ 
veoos  fflipor^pn 
than  enponed;  "6.  fVencb  winee^ 
wihich  eresa  ibrwigbt^a  4ti  gnaH  ^namities  ; 
and  7.  Vbe  fMMM  eC  tnsikiwg  gold  and 
silver  laea  >of  >oer  bvltioti ;  and  ptobibit^ 
ing  the  Inwigvng  in  any^'*  And  srir 
Edwai4  88nds»  bi  tbe  oenne  of  the 
aame  debate^  nseritFoi  It  to  ibe  'gretil  im^ 
portation  of  foasign  grakK  adding,  •^  Tbal 
st'waattiepottcyofall  ether  M»Mee,  net  to 
sedbr  any  importation  of  oammodkie^* 
when  they  bad  oi  tbeir  own,  till  iiberra 
ware  sold.^  When  a  sMnikir  effeet  eoiiM 
ibos  be  traced  to  eVber  ceases,  fonfbefom 
there  was  any  Bank  paper,  be  Ikeugbt  H 
waH  net  right  faaetily  to  attrilrate  tbe  brgb 
price  of  Ballien  to  the  iasoeef  Bank  notea; 
Fnom  tbe  view  be  toek  of  fbe  original 
measeae  of  veasrietion,  acvd  tbe  «frreirai» 
stailceB  nnder  wbieb  H  was  extended  m 
tbe  contMiaanre  of  the  war,  be  eo»cf»ived 
it  would  be  ewitvroely  ensafe  to  name  a 
definite  and  paPticiikrr  period  at  whicb  the 
Bank  sboald  eetum  to  casb  pay menta.  hi 
his  view  of  the  c^osea  which  led  as  tbn 
Bank  restriction  in  1797,  they  appeared 
to  btm  to  be  chiefly  reducible  to  Che  thefi 
very  great  and  prevelent  alarm  of  inv»* 
aion.  Even  tbe  order  then  made  by  go* 
vepnment,  obliging  the  farmers  on  tbe  ma* 
Pitime  coasts  to  remove  tbeir  stock  atiii 
provender  far  into  the  interior  of  the  cotm« 
try,  had  the  efi^ot  of  extending  this  alarm 
so  much  amongst  tbat*  description  of  per* 
sons  tbat  they  were*  every  where  selling 
off  tbeir  lafids  and  farms>  and  converting 
their  sabstance  into  gold :  so  that  had  it 
not  been  for  tbe  well-timed  and  season* 
abi^- restriction  which  then  took  place,  he 
doubted  if  iber^- would  have  been  left  « 
single  gokiea  in  tbe  Bank  of  England,  hf 
tbe  month  of  October  fbHooving,  however^ 
when  tbe  alarm  had  somewhat  subsided, 
tbe  Bank  of  England  d^cbired  .to  tbait 
Hnme  their  readiness  to  resume  tbeir 
cash  payments ;  bat  the  House,  notwith- 
atanding  such  a  document  was  on  tbeir 
table,  passed  an  act  continuing  tbe  re*« 
striction  during  tbe  war.  Tbis  he  contd 
state,  both  for  himself  and  tbe  other  gen* 
tiemen  connected  with  tbe  Bank  Dkection, 
that  from  tbe  year  1797  to  the  present 
time,  the  greatest  anxiety  had  prevailed 
so  to  shape  tbeir  conduct,  as  to  return,  at 
tbe  earliest  period,  to  cash  payments.  It 
wai  always  tbeir  wish  to  recm*  to  tbe  vse 
of  specie,  as  soon  as  the  ciretraistances  of 
the  country  would  admit  of  it.    Tbi9,  he 
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was  well  convinced,  waa  not  the  period  sit 
which  it  copld  be  done  with  advantage. 
Some  gentlemen  appeared  to  believe  tltat 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  derived  a  f^at 
)[>enefit  from  the  issue  of  notes.  This  he 
denied.  And  he  woald  boldly  affirm,  that 
pot  onlv  they,  but  the  Proprietors  of  Bank 
Stocky  had  a  greater  desire  for  the  public 
good  than  for  any  individual  advantage. 
He  would  state  shortly  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  cause  of  the  present  state 
pf  Exchange ;  and  this  he  should  premise 
by  declaring  himself  one  of  those  old  fa- 
•hioned  practical  men,  who  thought  the 
l[>alance  of  payments  an  article  of  great 
importance  in  the  regulation  of  exchanges. 
If  the  importation  did  not  balance  the  ex- 
portation, the  silver  must  go  out  of  the 
country.  Ttie  high  price  of  Bullion  had 
been  occasioned,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
the  enormous  sums  sent  to  the  continent. 
Mr.  Locke  had  observed,  *'  that  money 
could  not  be  kept  in  a  country,  unless  the 
balance  of  trade  was  steadily  in  her  fa- 
Tour.  Thus,  an  over-balance  of  trade 
with  Spain  brought  silver  into  the  mint ; 
but  if  the  balance  is  against  us  in  another 
part,  away  went  the  coin.''  This  was 
^aoand  reasoning,  and  the  circumstances  of 
last  year  fully  verified  it.  A  right  hon. 
friend  of  his  (Mr.  Rose)  had  stated  on  a 
former  night,  that  the  payment  of  the 
troops  on  the.  Peninsula  amounted  to 
eleven  or  twelve  millions,  seven  millions 
had  been  sent  abroad  for  grain,  the  foreign 
freights  amount  to  four  millions  and  .  a 
hal^  the  dividends  on  stock  owned  by  fo- 
reigners in  the  public  funds  amounted  to 
600,0001.  and,  with  a  variety  of  other 
items,  made  the  sum  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try not  less  than  20,000»000/.  When 
there  was  such  a  drain  as  that,  it  was  very 
natural  that  the  price  of  bullion  should 
have  had  a  very  considerable  rise.  The 
hon.  i^entleman  then  entered  into  a  com- 
parative statement  between  the  revenue 
of  the  country  and  the  issue  of  Bank  notes, 
in  the  years  1797  and  1 810,  and  inferred 
that,  if  the  issue  of  Bank  paper  had  kept 
pace  with  the  revenue,  and  the  imports 
and  exports,  on  the  principle  of  the  rule 
of  three,  there  should  be  now  1,000,000/. 
more  in  circulation  than  there  actually 
was;  and  ifhe  confined  himself  to  the  re- 
venue alone,  then,  proceeding  on  the  same 
principle,  the  notes  in  circulation  ought  to 
be  three  times  as  great  as  in  .1797.  An 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Marry att)  who  had 
written  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  stated 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  a  new  chartered 
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Bank  ought  to  be  established.    The  con* 
sequences  of  i^nch  a  measure  would  be, 
that  instead  of  the  number  of  notes  being 
diminished,  the  circulation  of  Bank  paper 
would  be  doubled.    Sir  William  Pdlteney 
had  made  a  similar  poposition  in  the  year 
1797,  which,  however,  was  rejected.  The 
act  of  the  year  1797  permitted  certain  of 
the  banking-houses  to  discount,  and  of  70 
in  the  metropolis,  36  were  allowed  that 
privilege ;  of  that  number,  only  20  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege,  and  that  to  a 
very  limited  amount.    As  to  the  probable 
cause  of  the  high  price  of  gold,  upon  which 
so  many  opiniens  had  gone  forth,  among 
them  was  the  idea  that  great  quantities 
had  been  sent  abroad.     It  was  true  that 
South   American  remittances    had   been 
made   in  metalUc  currency,  because  in 
that  country  there  were  no  dealings  by 
bills    of  exchange.      When    he    stated 
among  other  causes,  that  within  the  last 
year  tbe  coin  had  been  melted  down  into 
plate  the  same  as  in  the  reign  of  James  2, 
the  Committee  would  not  be  surprised 
that  there  should  be  found  so  great  a 
scarcity.    Within  the  last  year,  at  Gold- 
smiths^hall,  not  less  than   148,()00lbs.  of 
silver  had  been  stamped,  and  also  2,30(>lb5. 
of  gold,  exceeding  in  amount,  the  average 
of  former  years.     These  were  sofiicient 
causes  to  account  for  the  scarcity.  When 
gentlemen  talked  of  tbe  depreciation  of 
paper,   and    produced     quotations    from 
pamphlets  in  aid  of  thoir  own  arguments, 
he    trusted    it    would    not   be    deemed 
irrelevant  if  he   read  an    extract  from 
the  letter  of  a  friend  addressed  to  him- 
self; who  says,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
supposed    depreciation    of    paper,    that 
there  existed  a  mistake  in  the  signification 
of   the    word  "  depreciation.''      When, 
therefore,  an  hon.  member  had  said,  that  a 
one  pound  note  and  a  shilligg  would  most 
certainly  purchase  the  same  quantity  of 
any  article  as  a  guinea,  and  that  a  guinea 
was  worth  more  than  2U.,  it  certainly 
proved  that  a  guinea  was  worth  more  than 
its  nominal  valuej    but  it  did  not  prove 
that  a  one  pound  note  was  worth  less  than 
20  shillings.    Much  had  been  said  of  tbe 
necessity  of  repealing  the  Bank  Reatric* 
tion  act ;  whatever  might  be  the  opinions 
of  gentlemen  on  the  expediency  of  re* 
pealmg  that  measure  was  a  question  which, 
perhaps,    did    not  exactly  ground  itxlf 
upon  the  Report  of  that  'Committee ,  or, 
at  least,  as  appeared  to  him,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary fi)r  the  Committee  to  make  that 
recommendation.     All  that  was  desired 
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uf  them  by  the  House,  yna,  to  report  on 
the  causes  of  the  high  price  of  gold.  If, 
therefore,  geDtlemen  wished  for  a  repeal, 
that  was  a  distinct  subject,  in  his  opinion, 
and  ought  to  haye  been  so  brought  for* 
ward. 

The  hon.  gent.,  in  furtherance  of  his 
Arguments  against  the  repeal  of  the  Act, 
instanced  the  authority  of  a  very  great 
man,  sir  Francis  Baring,  who,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1797,  says,  "  The 
situation  of  the  Bank  is  totally  altered  in 
_ consequence  of  the  drains  of  gold  and 
silrer,  and  will  remain  so  until  the  panic 
has  subsided  and  confidence  is  restored. 
Whether  the  restriction  should  be  suffered 
to  expire,  should  be  renewed,  or  altered, 
is  a  question  which  cannot  at  present,  be 
decided.  Upoi>  mature  consideration, 
however,  I  think  it  should  continue,  and 
I  much  doubt  whether  h  would  not  be 

Snident  under  certain  restrictions,  to  make 
lank  notes  a  legal  tender.  My  chief  rea- 
son for  thinking  so  is,  that  public  credit 
ought  never  to  be  subject  to  convulsions, 
nor  to  a  change  even  from  good  to  better, 
unless  there  is  a  certainty  of  maintaining 
it  in  that  position ;  a  retrograde  movement 
in  public  credit  is  productive  of  evil  conse- 
quences,  which  are  incalculable,  and, 
therefore,  are  averse  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land resuming  their  payments  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.'' — It  was  his  most 
anxious  wish  that  the  Bank  should  return 
to  the  old  system ;  but  it  was  also  his  firm 
opinion,  that  such  an  experiment  should 
not  be  risked  during  the  war.  On  the 
subject  of  the  difference  of  exchanges  af- 
fecting the  price  of  gold,  that)  in  some  de- 
gree, might  be  true.  The  interruption  of 
the  intercourse  with  America  no  doubt  af- 
fected the  exchange  on  the  continent,  as 
bills  could  not  be  readily  negociated  there. 
If  the  removal  of  the  restriction  were 
to  be  acceded  to,  he  was  very  apprehen- 
sive that  it  would  open  the  flood-gates, 
and  let  all  the  coin  of  the  country  out ; 
and  then  there  would  be  little  chance  of 
seeing  it  baek.  Besides,  it  was  to  be  re- 
xnembered  that  the  money  was  detained 
for  useful  purposes,  which  must  be  obvious 
without  his  naming  them ;  but  if  let  loose, 
it  would  get  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  consequently  was  much  safer-where  it 
wa«.  The  effect  of  sending  out  twenty 
millions  of  specie  in  1801  and  1802,  was 
to  overturn  the  state  of  exchanges  on  the 
continent.  He  repeated  he  was  most 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  restriction 
ought  to  be  continued  during  the  war«  and 
(VOL.XIXO 


should  enter  his  solemn  protest  against  ita 
being  taken  off  sooner. 

Mr.  A,  Baring .  thought  it  perfectly  su« 
perftuous  in  him,  after  the  able  discussions 
which  the  principle  and  details  of  the  He- 
port  had  undergone,  to  enter  at  length 
into  that  part  of  the  subject  which  had 
been  so  fully  gone  into.  He  begged,  how- 
ever, to  throw  opt  his  opinion,  and  view 
of  a  question,  which  he  conceived  of  the 
most  extreme  importance.  His  opinions 
as  to  the  exchan]ge,  were  certainly  con- 
formable  to  those  stated  in  the  Report,  and 
detailed  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.-  and 
learned  gentleman  who  had  brought  for- 
ward the  question.  He  certainly  agreed 
that  there  was  a  depreciation  of  our  paper 
currency,  for  no  other  term  except  that 
of  depreciation,  couid  be  find  capable  of 
conveying  his  meaning ;  his  wish,  by  the 
use  of  the  term  depreciation,  being  to  con- 
vey that  it  no  longer  bore  that  value  which 
attached  to  the  precious  metals  it  purported 
to  represent.  He  did  not  agree,  however, 
that  this  depreciation  was  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  excess  of  the  circulation  of 
paper,  but  to  the  state  of  trade,  and  the 
iuilance  of  exchange  being  against  us* 
This  depreciation,  however,  could  not 
exist,  if  it  were  not  for  the  state  in  which 
our  paper  had  been  placed.  His  mind  was 
so  firmly  made  up  on  this  subject,  that  he 
did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  trouble  himself  in 
reading  th&  numerous  publications  of  those 
who  had  argued  otherwise.  If  any  person 
were  to  tell  him  that  gold  bore  one  price 
in  London  and  another  in  Westminster, 
he  should  not  believe  him,  convinced  as 
be  must  be  that  he  laboured  under  misin- 
formation or  misapprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject. That  there  must  be  an  excess  of 
paper  he  did  not  deny,  and  he  also  con- 
fessed that  this  excess  of  paper  bi^d  raised 
the  price  of  every  commodity,  and  of  gold . 
with  the  others.  The  reason  was  obvious. 
Any  country  having  a  circulation  of  pre- 
cious metals,  it  naturally  corrected  itself, 
but  no  such  limit  applied. to  paper.  The 
grand  origin  of  the  rise  of  gold,  however,: 
was  the  state  of  trade,  and  balance  of  ex- 
change being  against  us.  As  this  point 
was  disputed,  and  as  it  was  doubted  whe- 
ther it  was  the  excess  of  paper  or  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  which  had  turned  the  ex- 
change against  us^  he  should  beg  to  read 
the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations  on  this  subject,  who  says, 
"  Hitherto  notes  answer  our  purpose,  S(nd 
so  will  they  as  long  as  there  is  a  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favour;  but  the  moment 
(JY) 
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Ihe  balance  of  trade  w  against  us»  and  tlMsa 
is  not  a  circulation  ready  to  meet  it,  that 
moment  there  will  be  a  depreciation  of 
our  note»/' — Now,  though  this  was  bat 
the  opinion  of  a  writer  upon  this  subjecty 
still  being  expressive  of  bis  opinion  as  to 
what  would  happen,  he  was  'more  inclined 
to  gife  tredit  to  tt  than  to  .any  of  the 
fifty  pamphlets  brought  fofth  since  the 
thing  had  actually  taken  place.  I)e  did 
not  deny  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
bank4)aper;  but  this  was  occasioned  by 
circumstances  which  rendered  the  increase 
necessary.     The  efil  was  not  attributable, 

"^  in  a  principal  degree,  to  the  paper,  but  to 
the  state  of  trade,  and  if  a  change  in  trade 
look  place,  the  exchange  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  rescue  itself     It  had  been  said, 

,  there  was  no  difierenee  in  yalue  at  present 
between  notes  and  gold  in  shops.  If  the 
system  to  which  he  should  shortly  allude, 
however,  was  sufiered  to  go  on,  no  doubt 
there  would  soon  be  a  difierence.  We 
should  see  mutton  to  be  sold  for  8d.  per 
R>.  if  to  be  paid  for  in  gold;  at  9d.  if  to 
be  paid  for  in  paper.      If  a  remec^y  of  a 

S roper  kind  was  not  speedily  adopted,  the 
louse  mqst  be  obliged  to  make  this  paper 
a  legal  tender  for  debt;  else  we  might 
see  a  person  sent  to  prison  for  debt  with 
bit  colifers  foil  of'banjc  paper.  An  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  lioskisson)  in  his  speech 
of  last  night  had  talked  as  if  he  was  pro- 
posing what  would  be  a  proper  circulating 
medinm  for  a  new  country  which  had 
never  yet  bad  any  political  existence.  He 
'seemed  as  if  he  had  slept  during  the  last 
and  present  most  calamitous  and  extraor- 
dinary of  all  wars,  and  told  us  what  sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Locke  said  on  these 
subjects;  They,  however,  had  argued 
only  on  speculatiop,  and  could  have  had 
no  conception  of  such  a  country,  or  of 
such  a  state  of  things  as  that  which  we 
now  witnessed.  When  the  hon.  gentle- 
man came,  however,  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  told  the  House  that  he  never  had 
an  idea,  nor  ever  intended  for  a  moment 
Ihat  there  should  be  an  alteration  in  the 
value  of  paper  compared  with  gold.  He 
(Mr.  Baring)  said  that  was  impossible ; 
restriction  itself  implied  a  difference ;  and 
the  only  question  that  could  repnain  must 
be  merely  this,  should  it  be  more  or  less  t 
To  what  extent  should  this  difference  go  ? 
,  This  implied  a  depreciation.  Excess  al- 
ways found  its  own  check ;  but  the  mo« 
ment  restriction  came,  all  check  ceased. 
No  extent  of  trAde  could  ever  require  a 
restri^ion  bill ;  hdt  when  tbe|ieo^te  eame 
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to  raise  a  fictitious  property,  they  MUit 
give  it  a  circulating  medium,  and  as  the 
circulating  Inedium  here  selected  ceidd 
not  support  its  value  abroad,  it  mwk 
lose  the  requiMte  elasticity,  and  pro* 
duce  a  balance  of  exchange  against 
this  country.  A  right  lion,  gent*  on  the 
bench  beneath  him  (Mr.  Vansittart),  had 
said  that  the  &nds  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this.  He  on  the  contrary,  thoo^  they 
.  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  A  compa^ 
rative  view  of  the  money  caised  during  the 
present  war  would  «hew  this.  To  the 
year  1793,  immediately  previous  to  Aa 
war,  the  sum  raised  was  17  millions  and  a 
half.  In  the^  year  1794,  the  sum  was  4^ 
piillions ;  and  from  this  sum  it  continued 
to  increase,  amounting  in  one  year  to  95 
millions;  and  in  the  present  year,  by 
taxes  and  the  loan,  the  sum  raised  wonjd 
be  upwards  of  90  millions.  He,  for  one* 
eiuertained  serious  doubts  if  any  ctrculakioii 
could  be  found,  not  leading  the  country 
to  ruin,  to  supply  an  increase  of  from  17 
millions  and  a  half  in  the  yoav  1^95,  to 
nearly  100  millions  in  the  year  1811. 
The  right- hon.  bart.  opposke  (sir  J.  Sin« 
clair)  mtght  boast  of  his  improvements  in 
df^tculture ;  of  his  highways  and  canals 
—and  certainly  the  country  was  in  a  high 
state  of  improveqaent-^but  what  degree  of 
improvement  would  be  necessary  to  feed 
such  a  system  ^  To  do  so,  we  must  put  a 
fictitious  value  upon  every  thing  in  the 
country — land  let  at  20^  must  be  supposed 
to  be  worth  40s»  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
He  recollected  the  Income  tax  was  calco* 
lated  to  be  raised  on  a  capital  of  100 
milions  ;  but  now  we  raised  90  millions 
withih  the  year.  The  Income  tax  produced 
^boot  12  millions,  but  we  rised  90  mil* 
lions,  nearly  to  the  extent  of  what  waaoncc 
dreaded  as  the  extent  of  the  whole  national 
debt,  and  to  which  when  the  national  debt 
should  amount,  it  was  thought  the  country 
must  be  ruined.  To  support  such  a  sys- 
tem, we  must  give  a  fictitious  value  te 
property,  and  must  have  a  fictitious  me- 
dium of  circulation  for  carrying  it  on* 
The  first  grand  step  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt  was 
an  artificial  system  of  finance.  SoppoM 
this  to  go  on,  and  that  instead  of  90  mil* 
lions,  we  must  raise  180.mil lions.  Theui 
that'  it  should  require  to  be  raised  to  560 
milHons.  If  it  could  last  till  we  saw  this, 
would  the  right  hon.  gent,  say  that  all  was 
right  }  But  to  this  it  most  come,  unless  a 
change  of  system  immediately  took  place. 
And  when  a  depreciation  of  onr  paper  was 
staled  to  hiive  taken  place,  what  said  the 
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rtgh^ifftak  gent }   ••  Oh,  it  to  til  ihrough    jiertef^rtd  in»  b«cmvi<fe  it  afforded  im  thb 
"    ■ *'  "    oppofling    the    enemy. 


gent }  •«  Oh,  it  ii  til  through 
'  He  (Mr.  Bering)  raid  it  til 
•reee  from  the  tyttem  of  finance.  The 
right  bon*  geot  himself  said  last  year, 
that  every  thinr  depended  on  a  reform  in 
•or  finances,  and  bringinffoar  expenditore 
and  income  together.  Here,  however,  be 
bad  t>egon  at  the  wrong  end.  He  should 
iiave  ^guQ  first  with  finance,  and  from 
that  have  proceeded  to  paper.  In  this 
country  every  thing  was  done  by  funding. 
7he  mass  of  the  evil  was  to  be  found  in 
the  national  debt,  and  not  in  the  circulating 
medium.  No  person  cdald  look  atS4  mil- 
lions  being  the  amount  of  Bank  paper  in 
circulation  with  any  degree  of  apprehen- 
«ion;  all  we  bad  any  right  to  look  >o  with 
•pprebension  was  this  mass  of  national 
debt  Till  he  saw  the  attention  of  parlie* 
nent  called  to  our  finance  system,  he  could 
not  think  the  country  safe ;  but  if  we  set 
zealously  about  It,  the  object  might  yet  be 
accomplished  with  comparatively  trifiing 
iaerifices. 

Mr.  ^hmp  felt  it  Incumbent  on  him,  as  a 
member  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  to 
rescue  himself  and  the  Committee  from  the 
general  accusation  of  a  retrocession  from 
Ihe  opiniona  contained  in  the  Report.  In 
no  atngle  instance  did  such  a  retrocession 
Mist  A  much  more  serious  charge  had 
also  been  preferred  against  them,  namely, 
that  of  having  so  disregarded  all  moral 
toilskierations,  as  to  treat  with  lightness 
the'  perjury  which,  in  the  fulfilment  o( 
iheir  doty,  they  were  compelled  to  stste 
exiated  in  the  transactions  connected  with 
Ihe  exportation  of  gold  bullion  ftt)m  the 
kingdom*  It  was  rather  extraordinary, 
that  k  charge  like  this,  wholly  unfounded 
in  its  nature,  should  have  proceeded  froAi 
the  Vice-President  of  that  very  board  (the 
Board  of  Trade),  under  !^hich  licences 
were  granted,  which  couM  be  of  no  avail 
to  thMO  by  whom  they  were  obtained, 
ezcept^tbrougbthe  aid  of  simulative  papers 
%nd  perjury.  It  had  been  said/that  no 
practical  man  went  to  the  extent  of  the 
iM>inions  expressed  in  the  Bullion  Report. 
He  presented  himself  to  the  Committee 
aolely  in  the  light  of  a  practical  man. 
Although  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
acieniific  consideration  of  the  question  was 
capHble  of  actual  damofistratton ;  yet  he 
would  abstain  from  all  theoretical  com- 
mentSf  and  confioe  himself  to  a  suten^ent 
of  several  facts  which  it  might  be  impor- 
tant  for  the  House  to  consider.  By  some 
it  was  contend^d^  that  the  present  system, 
if  not  abaolutely  justifinble,  ought  to  be 


best  means  of  . .  .^ 
Whatl  Were  there' no  means  of  success- 
fully opposing  the  enemy  but  by  a  curr 
rency  not  founded  on  true  principles  i 
By  others  the  recurrence  to  what  was  also 
allowed  by  them  to  be  the  true  principle 
of  circulation  wak  Objected  to,  on  thu 
ground  that  our  great  foreign  expenditure, 
the  extent  of  our  taxation,  and  the  state  of 
our  trade,  would  not  permit  it.  Let  the 
Committee  consider  the  situation  of  Ham- 
burgh. Was  the  t|^e  of  Hamburgh  good? 
Was  she  free  firom  taxation  ?  Was  she  not 
sofi^ring  the  most  severe  and  oppressive 
enactments  by  which  her  commerce  was 
nearly  annihilated  ?  But,  under  all  these 
circumstances  of  distress,  Hamburgh  had 
disdained  the  cowardice  of  resorting  to  a 
fictitious  currency  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  ber  exchanges  were  most  favourable. 
What  was  the  state  of  Holland  ?  Was  not 
her  commerce  destroyed  ?  Was  she  not 
taxed  to  the  Very  lips?  Was  she  ncC 
exposed  to  all  the  severities  of  a  military 
despotism?  Yet  Holland  had  also  dis- 
dained the  cowardice,  which  having  com* 
mitted,  this  country  was  called  upon  to 
continue ;  she  had  disdained  resorting  to  a 
fictitious  cmrrency,  and  consequently  the 
exchanges  of  Holland  were  tavoorabKl. 
So  with  regard  to  Paris.  Were  the  Fretich 
finances  flourishing?  Was  the  trade  of 
France  extensive  ?  Was  her  taxation  light  ? 
No ;  but  having  preserved  a  real  currency* 
her  exchanges  were  in  a  good  state.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  exchanges  of  Great 
Britain  with  Sweden  were  favourable  to 
this  country.  This  was  a  fallacious  asser- 
tion ;  for  on  inquiry,  he  found  that  the 
exchanges  of  Sweden  with  Hamburgh 
Were  SO  per  cent,  more  in  favopr  of  Ham- 
burgh, than  the  exchange*  of  Sweden  with 
Great  Britain  were  in  favour  of  the  latter* 
•—Bat  the  depreciation  of  our  currency 
had  been  denied.  HeVould  again  appeal 
to  facts.  It  had  been  usual  to  send  over 
specie  to  Guernsey  to  pay  our  troops 
there.  Each  guinea  had  recently  been  paid 
to  the  soldiers  at  the  rate  of  twenty-three 
shillings.  Oneregjment,  however, refused 
to  receive  them  at  that  rate,  and  there  the 
matter  rested.  Again,  a  person  who 
inherited  from  a  distant  relation  the  sum 
of  a  thousand  guineas,  was  lately  paid  in  ~ 
specie.  He  went  to  invest  the  hioney  In 
the  funds;  and  on  asking  the  price  of  S 
per  cents,  was  told  64f.  On  inquiring, 
however, at  what  rate  he  could  obtain  the 
stock  if  he  paid  real  money  fer  it  \  he  wat 
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Ball2on  Committee  were  adoptedj  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  country  longer  to  carry 
on  those  foreign  exertions,  which,  onlil  the 
pk'esent  discussion,  he  was  not  aware  that 
any  one  wished  should  be  discontinned. 
The  first  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  to  whom 
he  alluded  (Mr.  Baring),  gave  it  distinctly 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  idea  of  making  the 
Bank  capable  of  paying  in  specie  by  new 
purchases  of  bullion  was  impracticable; 
and  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try it  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Bank  to 
substitute  gold  for  paper  currency.  The 
other  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Sharp)  said,  that  no- 
thing but  such  a  measure  could  save  the 
country  from  the  evils  which  threatened 
her.  On  this  difference  the  question  rest- 
ed. For  his  part,  he  agreed  with  both 
the  hon.  gentlemen  that  the  subject  ^as  of 
the  utmost  importance,  intimately  con- 
nected  as  it  was  with  the  honour  and  in- 
terests of  the  empire.  He  was  satisfied, 
whether  parliament  did  or4^id  not  coun- 
tenance that  which  he  thought  as  absurd 
as  the  first  hon.  gent,  thought  it  was  im- 
practicable ;  that  if  they  adopted  the  Re* 
solutions  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gent 
opposite,  such  an  adoption  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  a  declaration  that  they  would 
no  longer  continue  those  foreign  exertiona 
which  they  had  hitherto  considered  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  security  of  the  country. 
He  begged  to  be  by  no  means  under- 
stood, that  he  considered  the  question 
could  be  discussed  without  a  distinct  re- 
ference to  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, and  he  had,  therefore,  felt  great  as« 
tonishment  at  I  the  manner  in  which  an 
hon.  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Huskisson)  had 
divested  it  of  all  such  reference.  It  was 
not  his  wish  to  go'much  into  detail  on  the 
subject ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  ht 
should  explain  his  feelings  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  recall  them  to  the  real  state  of 
the  question  before  them.  He  conceived 
that  the  proposition  of  those  who  advo- 
cated Uie  Bullion  Report  was,  that  the 
currency  of  the  country  was  depreciated ; 
that  that  depreciation  was  attributable  to 
the  excess  of  paper  ;  and  that  the  evil 
resulting  was  so  great  as  to  make  it  in- 
cumbent on  parliament  to  take  immediate 
measures  for  averting  it,  which  measure 
must  be  the  reduction  of  the  quantity  of 
paper  in  circulation.— On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  contended  that  the  supporters 
of  the  Report  advanced  no  proof  of  the 
excess  of  the  general  circulation  of  the 
country,  nor  any  proof  of  the  deprecia- 
tion (in  the  sense  m  which  they  under- 


told,  after  some  consideration,  that  be 
might  have  it  for  cash  at  60;  and  at  that 
price  he  actually  purchased  it.  Let 
parliament  be  cautious  not  to  allow  the 
proper  moment  of  interference  on  this 
most  important  subject  to  escape.  At 
present  the  water  was  fordable ;  soon  it 
would  be  a  mighty  and  impassable  sea. 
A  considerable  portion  of  our  currency  was 
at  present  unprotected  by  law.  A  great 
number  of  dollars  had  lately  been  issued, 
andwere  still  issuing.  These  would  shortly 
affbrd  the  opportunity  of  extending  the 
practice  which  had  already,  in  some 
degree,  obtained  of  making  two  prices. 
Parliament  would  then  be  compelled  to 
take  some  measures  for  the  security  of  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  subject.  As  had 
been  ably  stated  by  an  hon.  and  learned 
friend  o(  his  last  night,  although  the  ten- 
der of  Bank  notes  for  a  debt  was  a  security 
against  a  mesne  process  it  would  not  pre- 
vent an  execution.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
this  practice  of  making  two  prices  should 
be  confirmed  and  extended,  creditors 
would  enforce  their  legal  demand  of  pay- 
ment in  coin  or  bullion,  and  parliament 
would  then  be  driven  to  the  necessity  ei- 
ther of  making  Bank  notes  a  legal  tender, 
or  of  adopting  the  proposition  uf  bis  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  under  circumstances 
of  encreased embarrassment  and  difficulty. 
The  House  might  as  well  think  of  stopping 
the  tide  at  Westminster-bridge,  as  of  stop- 
ping the  exportation  of  the  coin  under  the 
present  circumstances. 

The  hon.  gent,  concluded  by  declaring 
his  full  assent  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Report. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  observed, 
that  he  should  ^consider  himself  as  guilty 
of  an  inexcusable  neglect  of  duty,  if, 
holding  the  situation  which  he  had  the 
honour  lo  hold,  he  refrained  from  express- 
ing his  sentiments  at  some  period  of  this 
important  discussion  ;  and  he  did  not  con- 
ceive that  he  could  seize  a  more  advan- 
tageous opportunity  than  that  of  follow- 
ing the  two  hon.  gentlemen  who  had  last 
spoken.  The  Committee  were  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  0|)inions  of  two  hi;{hly 
respectable  individuals,  both  of  exten- 
sive knowledge  and  great  practical  expe- 
rience. From  the  one,  they  had  heard  a 
decided  opinion,  that  there  was  no  remedy 
for  the  existing  evil,  but  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the 
Bullion  Committee.  From  the  other,  they 
had  heard  an  opinion  as  decided,  that  if  the 
measure  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the 
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stood  the  word)  of  that  currency  ;  but 
th«t  what  they  substituted  for  direct  and 
legitimate  proofs,  was  capable  of  being  ex- 

Slained  by  other  circumstances  which  the 
lollioo  Committee  had  certainly  not  kept 
quite  out  of  sight  in  their  Report,  but  on 
which  they  had  nearly  touched,  and  then 
affected  to  consider  them  as  unimportant. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  which 
he  would  now  proceed  to  consider. 

la  the  first  place,  he  asserted  that  there 
had  been  no  proof  given  of  our  existing 
excess  of  currency.  Of  this  term  "  ex- 
cess,^' as  Well  as  of  some  other  terms,  it 
was  necessary  to  know  the  precise  mean- 
ing intended  to  be  affixed  to  it.  Excess 
beyond  what  ?  His  interpretation  was, 
that  there  had  been  no  excess  beyond 
what  he  conceived  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  circulation  of  the  wealth  and  re- 
venues of  the  country.  No  proof  had 
been  advanced  of  an  existing  excess  of 
circulation  beyond  the  circulation  which 
existed. at  the  period  of  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments  at  the  Bank.  But  <^en  if 
the  advocates  of  the  Keport  could  prove 
that  there  was  an  existing  numerical 
excess  of  circulation,  beyond  the  circula- 
tion which  existed  at  the  period  of  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments  at  the  Bank ; 
yet  if  that  increase  was  not  beyond  what 
the  extended  commerce  and  augmented 
revenues  since  that  period  required,  then 
it  was  no  excess.  Hit  hon.  friend  near 
him  seemed  to  conceive  that  there  was  an 
existing  excess  beyond  what  would  have 
been  the  state  of  the  currency  had  that 
currency  been  confined  to  gold,  or  to 
paper  immediately  convertible  into  gold. 
Let  the  Committee  consider  after  the  drain 
of  wealth  which  many  years  of  war  must 
occasion,  what  would  be  the  state  of  cir- 
culation in  a  country  in  which  no  paper 
was  issued  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Un- 
questionably, if  things  could  have  gone  on 
in  this  country  without  such  a  supply,  the 
existing  circulation  would  have  been  much 
less  than  it  was  at  the  present  moment. 
Bat  if  for  domestic  purposes  we  had  oc- 
casion for  a  circulation  as  large  as  the 
existing  circulation,  he  then  could  not  al- 
low, situated  as  the  country  was  in  other 
respects,  that  the  circulation  ought  to  be 
diminished.  He  was  prepared  to  expect 
that  his  hon.  friend  near  him  would  admit 
that  the  circulation  could  not  be  excessive, 
as  long  as  the  paper  circulated  was  im- 
mediately convertible  into  gold ;  and, 
consequently,  that  there  was  no  excess  in 
oor  circalation   before  the  suspension  of 


the  cash  payments  at  the  Bank.  But  al-> 
though  this  was  the  opinion  of  his  hon. 
friend,  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Bullion  Committee. 

The  hon.  gent,  who  commenced  the  dis« 
cussion  of  that  evening  (iVlr.  Parnell,}  con- 
tended that  the  circulation  in  the  year 
1797,  before  the  suspension  of  the  cash 
payments  at  the  Bank,  was  excessive,  and 
that  it  was  indispensable  to  reduce  our 
present  circulation  below  the  circulation 
of  that  period.  In  his  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's)  opinion,  however,  any  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  circulation,  and  still 
more  to  reduce  it  below  what  it  was  in 
1797,  would  be  productive  ol  ihe  greatest 
practical  inconveniences.  The  advantages 
of  a  large  circulation  •  were  the  means 
which  it  afforded  of  invigorating  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  manufactures.  Ad- 
verting to  some  of  the  arguments  of  his 
hon.  friend  near  him,  he  would  suppose  a 
case  in  answer  to  them.  He  would  sop- 
pose  a  country,  possessing  a  circulation  of 
00  millions,  all  in  coin,  to  enter  into  a  ^ar 
— that  this  war  should  continue  for  four 
years— and  that  the  expenditure  of  wealth 
beyond  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  should 
be  ten  millions  annually-— the  circulation 
would  thus  be  reduced  to  twenty  milJions. 
He  would  suppose  that  during  the  four 
years  an  issue  of  paper  was  made  to  the 
amount  of  ten  millions.  The  country 
would  therefore  possess  at  the  end  of  the 
four  years  war,  a  circulation  (composed  of 
twenty  millions  of  coin  and  ten  millions 
of  paper)  of  30  millions  instead;  of  60^  as 
at  the  commencement.  It  was  evident 
that  but  for  the  issue  of  paper  this  country 
would  have  possessed  but  .20  millions  of 
circulation.  According  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  term  "  excess,"  therefore,  by 
his  hon.  friend,  this  supposed  country 
would  have  an  excess  often  millions.  His 
hon.  friend's  notion,  therefore,  of  an  excess 
was  not.  always  that  it  was  an  increase, 
but  was  'compatible  with  the  fact  of  a  con- 
siderable decrease  of  circulation,  even  to 
a  moiety.-— This  appeared  to  him  to  be 
rather  a  novel  kind  of  argument.  He  cer- 
tainly had  not  the  least  doubt,  that  if  paper 
had  not  been  issued,  the  burrepcy  of  the 
country  would  not  have  been  so  large  as  it 
was.  In  that  interpretation  of  the  term, 
therefore,  there  was  an  excess  of^  circula- 
tion, though  for  any  thing  that  had  been 
proved  lo  the  contrary,  more  gold  ha4 
been  taken  out  of  the. circulation  since  the 
year  1797  than  paper  had  been  introduced 
into  it ;   and  this  he  really  believed  waa 
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the  fact  The  propoeiiion  came  to  this*-^ 
whether,  in  the  existing  state  of  afiairs,  hav- 
ing proceeded  for  four  or  five  years  in  a 
coarse  generally  considered  as  essential  to 
the  security  and  independence  of  the  coun- 
try, namelyrthe  carrying  on  of  the  war  by  a 
foreign  expenditure  to  a  very  oonsiderable 
amount,  it  was  advisable  to  supply  the  do- 
mestic deficiency  in  circolatiou,  which  that 
expenditure  must  occasion,  by  a  paper  cur* 
rency.  This  was  a  plain  question  of  po- 
licy. Nothing  could  be  more  dear  to 
his  understanding  than  that  if  the  foreign 
expenditure  were  deemed  necessary,  the 
domestic  currency  must  be  considered 
inseparable  from  it;  for  where  our  foreign 
commerce  was  so  circumscribed,  and  we 
had  not  the  opportunity  as  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  of  bringing  back  the  Wealth 
which  we  expended,  the  only  way  to  pro-' 
Yide  the  means  for  a  future  re-purchase  of 
the  coin  that  now  quitted  us  was  by  giv* 
ing  a  vigour,  to  our  agriculture  and 
commerce,  to  which  an  increased  internal 
circulation  alone  was  competent— If  this 
were  called  an  excess,  he  would  say 
that  it  was  an  excess  without  which  we 
could  not  carry  on  the  great  contest  in 
which  we  were  engaged,  as  we  had  hither- 
to done.  In  no  former  wac  had  the  ex-» 
pences  of  the  country  been  so  great,  or 
the  means  of  supplying  those  expences 
•o  limited. 

' .  The  question,  therefore,  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  decide  upon  was,  whether  or  not 
the  country  should  continue  to,  make  the 
exertions  in  which  she  htid  liitherto  per- 
severed. Were  the  Oommittee  prepared 
to  say  that  the  evil  of  not  having  the  ba« 
lance  of  exchange  nicely  adjusted  was  so 
tremendous  as  to  make  it  necessary,  and, 
great  God  1  to  make  it  necessary  at  the 
present  moment,  to  withdraw  from  the  con- 
test which  the  country  was  so  gloriously 
maintaining  ?  The  hon.  gent,  who  hud  last 
•pofien,  had  done  the  Committee  the  fa- 
vour of  giving  them  a  -fine  opportunity 
of  contemplating  what  the  situation  of 
Great  Britain  might  have  be«n,  compared 
with  what  it  actually  was.-— He  had  cha- 
racterised the  conduct,  which  this  country 
bad  pursued  as  absurd  and  timorous.  He 
bad  caHed  upon  the  Committee  to  look  at 
Hamburgh;  to  look  at  Holland.  Happy 
Hamburgh  !  bappv  Holland  !/  They,  it* 
seemed,  had  not  had  the  cowardice  to 
imitate  the  example  of  Great  Britain^^ 
^'  Sir/'  exclaimed  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  "  without  any  intention  of 
denying  thftt  our  premnt  sitoation  is  one 


which  demands  the-  most  serioua  consi- 
deration, I  have  no  hesitation  in  ^ecbring, 
notwithstanding  the  imputation  of  cow- 
ardice on  the  manner  in  which  the  finances 
of  the  country  have  been  conducted,  that 
I  prefer  that  situation  to  the  situation  in 
which  the  prowess  of  Hamburgh  and  of 
HoU^nd  have  placed  them.'' 

So  much  for  the  question  of  excess; 
now  for  the  question  of  depreciation* 
And  here  again  he  begged  leave  to  say 
something  on  the  meaning  of  the  word,  al 
it  applied  to  the  currency  of  the  country. 
Some  gentlemen,  he  conceived,  by  the 
term  "  depreciation,"  meant  that  the 
whole  currency  of  the  country  was  de- 
preciated, gold  and  paper  equally.  This 
opinion  had  the  sanction  of  high  author 
riiies.  By  the  advocatea  of  the  Bullion 
Report  the'term  was  not  so  applied.  They 
Uiovght  paper  depreciated  below  coin. 
There  was  a  strange  cobfusion  in  the  Re- 
port, in  the  reasoning  upon  which  this 
opinion  professed  to  be  founded.  The 
difierant  members  of  their  syliogisra  were 
unconnected  with  each  other ;  add  bc»> 
ginning  in  their  premises  with  a  reference 
to  coin,  they  applied  their  coaclosioii  ex^ 
dusively  to  bullion.  This  was  not  qMt 
so  logical  as  might  have  been  expeotmi  ia 
a  performance  affecting  such  miftutn  ac- 
curacy. It  was  perfectly  filir  for  genUe^ 
men  on  the  other  side  to  contend,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  their  own  propeai* 
tions,  that  there  was  no  differetiee  between 
good  gold  in  coin  and  gold  in  bnili#»( 
but  it  eertainly  was  not  fair  to  commence 
the  proposition  by  a  refereooe  to  gokl  in 
coin,  and  then,  without  ally  notice,  to 
substitute  bullion  in  the  room  of  ie.  If 
gentlemen  meant  merely  to  maintain  the 
self-evident  troth  that,  abatraiftedly  speak- 
ingi  an  ounce  of  gold  was  worth  an  onnce 
of  gold,  he  for  one  would  have  no  diGh 
culty  in  agreeing  with  them  ;  but  if  tbey 
meant  to  my  that  gold  neither  acquired 
nor  lost  any  thing  in  Talue,  when  it  was 
stamped  as  coin,  in  comparison  with  gold 
in  bullion,  that  was  an  assertion  to  which 
he  could  by  no  means  accede*  What  wm 
the  exten^  of  th«  di&reace,  or  under  what 
circumstances  it  might  be  increased  or 
diminished,  was  another  question;  but 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  gold 
in  coin  and  gold  in  baltion,  was  a  poiiit 
upon  which  he  could  hardly  think  it  poa- 
siblo  to.  entertain  a  doubt,  as  long  aa  the 
present  system  of  our  coinage  ftawi  t^ 
mained  in  force.  It  might  be  argued,  that 
that  syatem  ^as  a  bad  one,  and  thai  it 
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ooshtto  te  chuigtd.  Soine  gcnlleraen 
baa  adTanced  that  opinion  in  e&ct^  if 
not  in  terms.  They  thoogbt  tbal  it  would 
be  wiflo  and  poHtio  to  remof  e  all  the  ini<» 
pediments  wbicb  tbe  laws  at  present  threw 
ID  the  way  of  the  exportation  of  oar  coin. 
If  tbe  legklatare  were  to  adopt  that  opi* 
Bion»  and  to  repeal  all  tbe  laws  now  ex- 
isting open  tbe  snbjeqt^and  if  tbe  guinea 
wes^  to  circalate  abroad  precisely  ror  tbe 
aaoie  valae  that  it  did  at  home,  in  that 
ease,  and  in  that  case  only,  would  tbe 
fKoposition  be  true,  that  there  was  no 
diiference  between  gold  in  coin  and  gold 
in  boliion. 

Bat  tbe  question,  at  it  appeared  to  him, 
could  only  be  properly  decided  by  taking 
tbe  hc^  as  they  did  really  exist,  and  not 
as  some  gentlemen  might  think  they 
ought  to  exist  Now,  wlMt  were  the  real 
-  iMts  of  the  case  ?  This  country  was  under 
the  necessity,  from  the  nature  of  the  war 
in  which  it  was  from  necessity  engaged,  to 
carry  on  extensive  jniiitary  operations 
nbroad;  and  those  military  operations  re* 
quired  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold 
should  be  sent  oat  of  the  country.  By 
the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  gold  in  cein  could 
not  be  applied  to  this  purpose,  because 
that  law  prohibited,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, the  sending  it  abroad.  If,  then,  gold 
must  be  employed,  and  we  could  not  send 
it  in  coin,  it  followed  of  course  that  we 
must  send  it  in  the  shape  of  bullion.  This 
^ircumslaAce  created  an  increased  demand 
for  bullion,  and  therefore  give  it  a  higher 
▼alue  than  gold  in  coin.  Was  it,  then, 
true,  that  gold  in  bars  and  gold  in  coin 
was  of  the.  same  value  ?  His  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Huskisson)  certainly  had  advanced 
that  opinion,  and  seemed  to  think  that  gold 
was  natural  money,  and  of  (he  same  value 
in  whatever  shape ;  but  the  fact  was,  that 
coin  was  not  of  the  same  value  abroad  as 
bullion,  because  it  could  not  be  exported ; 
and  bullion  was  not  of  the  same  value  at 
hofltie  as  coin,  because  it  was  not  a  legal 
tender. 

He  therefore  contended,  that  there  was 
no  proof  before  the  Committee  that  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  depre- 
ciated in  the  sense  in  which  he  understood 
and  had  explained  that  term  ;  that  was  to 
say,  that  the  Bank  note  bore  the  saAie  re- 
hitive  value  to  a  guinea,  that  it  always  did, 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  guinea  was 
legally  applicable.  If  the- paper  of  the 
Bank,  which  was  only  intended  for  inter- 
nal circulation,  was  equal  to  the  guinea 
coBtideFed  oply  whb  ft  view  tu  internal 
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circulation,,  fer  which  it  was  ako  exclu** 
stvely  intended,  then  mpit  assuredly  dm 
Bank  paper  could  not  be  said  |o  be  de* 
preciated  in  value.  All,  therefore,  that 
bis  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisaon)  bad  said 
about  tbe  superior  value  of  a  light  guinen 
to  a  heavy  one,  which  appealed rso  vury 
ingenious  to  an  hon*  gent,  opposite  to  bin 
(Mr.  Parnell),  ImuI,  in  fact,  no  bearing  upon 
tbe  real  question.  Because,  if  a  guinea 
from  tbe  deficiency  of  weight  was  put 
completely  out  of  jpirculation,  it  lost  its 
character  of  coin,  and  thereby  becamn 
bullion  ;  and  then,  for  the  reason  he  bad 
just  stated,  it  would  acquire  an  additional 
Value. 

M^h  had  been  said  about  the  word 
"  standard,"-  and  some  gentlemen  on  tbe 
other  side  had  discovered  a  strong  desire 
to  be  facetious  upon  the  subject.  Now,  if 
he  were  asked  what  he  understood  by  that 
word  ?  he  should  say,  that  he  did  not  con« 
sider  gold  as  a  standard  or  silver  as  a 
standard  ;  but  he  understood  gold  and 
silver  bound  down -by  law  to  a  particular 
and  relative  value  with  each  other ;  not 
gold  alone,  but  gold  tied  down  to  a  given 
relation  to  silver,  which  also  made  part  of 
the  general  standard. 

And  here  he  begged  to  make  aiti  obser* 
vation  or  two  with  regard  to  the  literal 
accuracy  of  the  first  proposition  of  the  hon. 
gent.  If  the  House  were  called  upon  to 
record  a  solemn  statement  of  the  law  of  the 
country,  they  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  take 
care  that  that  sutement  was  accuratob 
Now,  the  assertion  in  the  liesolulton  was 
not  strictly  true ;  it  asserted,  "  That  the 
**  only  money  which  can  be  legally  ten* 
"  dered  in  Great  Britain,  for  any  suiAjibove 
"  I2d.  in  the  whole,  is  made  either  of  gold 
<'  or  silver ;  and  that  tbe  weight,  standard, 
«  and  denomination,  at  which  any  such 
'*  money  is  authorised  to.  pass  current,  ii 
"  fixed,  under  his  Majesty's  prerogative^ 
"  according  to  law."  This  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  the  law ;  because  silver  to  the 
amount  of  25/.  was  a  legal  tender,  though 
it  was  not  of  standard  weight.  Now,  as 
999  out  of  every  1,000  paymenU  in  this 
country  did  not  exceed  that  sum,  it  would 
be  most  improper  for  parliament  to  record 
upon  its  Journals  as  a  truth,  a  proposition 
which  was  erroneous  in  such  an  immense 
majority  of  cases..  Gentlemen  bad  ttlked 
about  scales  which  regulated  the  silver  and 
gold  coin.  But  with  regard  to  silver^ 
there  was  no  law  which  said  that  a  shilling 
should  not  be  current  when  it  was^  under 
the  standard  weight ;  on  the  {Cuntniryy  up 
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to  the  extent  of  25/.  it  might  by  law  be 
circulated,  if  not  of  standard  weight.  But 
there  was  another  point  to  be  observed 
with  regard  to  silver.  It  was  legal  to 
tender^  to  any  amoant,  shillings  at  5s.  ^d, 
an  ounce,  yet  the  price  of  silver  in  bullion 
was  5s,  \\d.  an  oulice.  He  mentioned 
these  as  facts  which  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  in  the  consideration  of  the 
present  question. 

He  knew  how  much  the  patience  of  the 
House  was  exhausted,  and  therefore  he 
would'  confine  himself  as  much  as  he  covld 
to  tihe  mo9t  important  points  of  the  case* 
The  really  important  question,  then,  for 
parliament  to  determine  was  this.  What 
ought  they  to  do,  what,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  would, it  be  wise 
and  politic  for  them  to  do  ?  This  at  least 
was  his  view  of  the  object  to  which  their 
deliberations  ought  to  be  directed ;  and 
he  thought  he  acted  with  wisdom  in  refer- 
ring to  the  conduct  of  ouf  ancestors  in 
circumstances  which  were  considered  to 
be  similar  to  the  present,  as  a  guide  for 
our  conduct  under  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
country.  He  did  not  differ  from  those 
gentlemen  who  maintained,  as  an  abstract 
proposition,  that  ^  diminution  of  Bank 
paper  would  have  a  tendency  to  diminish 
the  balance  of  exchange ;  it  would  pro- 
bably produce  that  effect ;  but  it  would  be 
at  the  expence  of  the  most  dreadful  ca- 
lamities to  the  country.  The  case  of  thd^ 
Frendh  Bank,  at  a  former  period,  had  been 
referred  to.  In  that  case  the  Bank  had 
involved  itself  in  difficulties  from  an  over- 
issue of  paper.  The  directors  diminished 
the  quantity  of  their  paper,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  credit  of  the  Bank 
was  restored ;  and  it  was  also  said,  that 
the  diminution  of  the  paper  had  an  effect 
upon  th^  exchange.  The  latter  part  of  the 
statement  might  be  true,  but  he  very  much 
doubted  it.  The  original  capital  of  that 
Bank  was  two  millions :  it  had  issued 
paper  to  the  amount  of  four  millions, 
which  had  involved  it  in  en^barrassments ; 
to  relieve  which,  it  withdrew  two  millions 
from  circulation ;  and  it  was  not  very 
probable  that  such  a  sum  could  affect  the 
general  exchange  of  France.  But  the  hon. 
gent,  who  had  adverted  to  this  Bank  ad- 
mitted, that  though  the  narrowing  its  cir- 
culation removed  its  difficulties,  yet  it 
produced  very  great  embarrassments 
.among  the  commercial  part  of  the  com- 
piunity.  The  Bank,  said  he,  had  the 
cbiTrage  to  narrow  its  circulation  ;  or,  in 
other  wordtj  it  had  the  courage  to  take 


care  of  its  own  interests,  without  any  re- 
gard to  those  of  the  community.  Was 
that  the  principle  which  he  would  recom- 
mend parliament  to  adopt  in  the  present 
instance  ?  But,  if  the  withdrawing  of  two 
millions  from  the  circulation  in  France, 
had  produced  such  disastrous  consequences 
to  her  trade,  what  would  be  the  efiect  in 
this  country  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  times,  if  the  Bank  of  England 
were  to  withdraw  its  paper,  paper  which  it 
had  been  said  formed  the  whole  circula- 
ting medium  of  the  country  i  Would  it 
not  ruin  the  manufactures  ?  Would  it  not 
destroy  th6  agriculture  ?  Would  it  not  dry 
up  all  those  sources  of  wealth  which  ena- 
bled this  country  to  make  exertions  pro- 
portioned to  the  exigencies  of  the  >awful 
period  in  which  we  lived  ?  And  for  what 
object  was  parliament  to  incur  the  risk  of 
all  these  dreadful  calamities?  Why,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  experiment  to 
bring  the  rate  of  exchange  nearer  to  par ! 
But  the  gentlemej^  on  the  other  side>  in 
calling  upon  Parliament  to  be  guided  by 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors^  had  referred 
particularly  to  the  events  in  I6d6  and 
1697.  If  there  was  ainy  one  passage  in 
the  Report  which  excited  his  astonish- 
ment more  than  another ;  if  there  was 
any  one  part  of  it  more  unguarded,  more 
inaccurate,  more  unfounded  than  another^ 
it  was  that  part  which  referred  to  the 
transactions  of  the  period  alluded  to.  Un- 
less he  totally  misunderstood  the  question, 
the  case  which  had  been  quoted,  if  it  ap- 
plied at  all  to  the  present  qaestion,  made 
directly  against  the  arguments  of  those  by 
whom  it  had  been  adduced. — [The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  here  read  an  ex- 
tract from  that  part  of  the  Bullion  Report, 
which  stated,  that  spon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England  its  notes 
were  depreciated,  and  considerable  em- 
barrassments ensued ;  and  that  those  em- 
barrassments had  been  remoyed  by  a  new 
coinage,  and  by  reducing  the  quantity  of 
Bank  notes.*]  The  two  operations  then, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  which  re- 
lieved the  Bank  in  1096  and  1697,  were 
the  coinage,  and  tt^e  diminution  of  the 
numbe*r  of  Bank  notes,  and  this  was  re- 
commended to  the  notice  of  the  House  as 
a  case  in  point.  He  begged  to  observe, 
however,  that  if  it  was  a  case  in  point,  thai 
that  case  had  occurred  when  there  was  no 
restriction  u(M)n  the  cash  payments  of  the 
Bank.     But  it  was  said  there  was  at  that 

*  See  Tol>  17f  Appendix,  p«  coutxiT. 
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time  aa  txctu  io  the  tnoe  of  Baok  notes. 
He  ceald  hardly  believe  that  the  Bank 
woald  ao  aoon  after  its  establiahment  isaae 
nore  notes  than  were  necessary ;  the  real 
fact  was  not  that  the  Bank  had  issued  more 
notes  than  were  necessary,  but  that  they 
had  issued  morjs  thail  their  credit  would 
bear.  Now,  what  were  the  remedies  ? 
First,  the  coinage.  The  new  coinage  cer- 
tainly did  torn  the  balance  of  exchange 
in  our  favour,  because  almost  the  whole  of 
it  immediately  found  its  way  out  of  the 
country.  In  three  years  not  a  shilling  of 
it  was  left  in  the  kingdom ;  and  he  begged 
to  observe,  that  this  new  coinage  cost  no 
less  than  between  two  and  three  millions. 
The  otbec  remedy  applied  was  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  Bank  notes.  Now,  what 
was  the  faci  ?  The  capital  of  the  Bank 
originally  was  1,200,000/. ;  in  order  to 
relieve  its  en^barrassments,  the  capital 
was  augmented  to  tiwo  millions,  and  the 
•abfcription  for  the  additional  800,000/. 
was  to  be  paid  four-fifths  in  Exchequer 
tallies,  and  one  fifth  ii>  Bank  notes :  so 
far,  therefore^  the  gentlemen  were  right ; 
one  fifth  of  the  value  of  800,000/,  in  notes 
was  taken  out  of  circulation :  but  by  the 
Tery  same  operation  the  Bank  were  au- 
thorised te  issue  800,000/.  in  fresh  notes, 
so  that  the  diminution  of  paper,  which 
liad  produced  such  beneficial  efiects,  con- 
sisted in  withdrawing  about  160,000/. 
worth  of  notes,  and  issuingfresb  ones  to 
the  value  of  800,0001. !,  This  was.  the 
precedent  which  the  Committee  had  re- 
commended to  be  followed  in  the  present 
ins^nce,  for  the  purjKwe  of  diiuinisbing 
the  quantity  of  paper  in  circulation !  [The 
right  hon.  gent,  then  read  an  extract  from 
Ilndal's  continuation  of  RapinV  History 
of  Bngland,  which  stated  that  the  great 
commercial  embarrassments  in  the  reign 
of  king  William  had  been  relieved  by  an 
issue  of  paper.  He  then  took  a  view  of 
the  case  of  Ireland  in  1804^,  which  had 
been  so  often  alluded  to.  The  evil  then 
complainedf  of  arose,  not  from  excess  of 
paper,  but  from  a  want  of  confidence. 
That  it  was  not  the  efi^ct  of  an  excess  of 
paper  was  proved,  by  the  circumstance  of 
It  being  cured  before  any  diminution  of 
paper  had  taken  place.  Subsequent! j^, 
there  was  a  small  diminution  in  the  paper 
currency,  and  then  the  exchange  became 
unfavourable  to  Ireland.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  was  caused  by  the 
reduction  of  paper,  though  afterwards, 
when  the  issues  of  paper  increased,  the 
exchange  was  greatly  recovered. «  From 
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tke.  view  which  he  look  of  the  subject,  b^ 
apprehended  that  there  could  be  nothing 
found  in  the  three  cases  mentioned,  those  ~ 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  Qank  of 
France,  and  the  Bank  of  England,  that 
could  encourage  tb^m  to  adopt  the  line  of 
conduct  recommended  by  the  Committee. 

It  was  Quite  impossible  for  bin)  to  go 
through  all  the  points  on  whicb  he  cbold 
wish  to  speak:  he  therefore  would  con[* 
fine  himself  merely  to  those  which  i^ 
might  seem  improper  for  him  to  pass  by 
Advertins  to  what  had  been  said  \ivith  re^^ 
spect  to  the  dollars,  he  wished  to  know 
what  those  who  censured  the  late  pro* 
ceeding  were  of  opinion  should  have  been 
done  on  such  an  occasion }  That'  a  some* 
thing  was  necessary  to  be  done,  be  be- 
lieved no  one  could  deny  i  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  mwure 
adopted  was  wisely  preferred  to  any 
other. 

On  the  subject  of  the  exchanges,  there 
was  one  point  which  he  wished  to  bring 
before  the  Committee.  How  was  it  poi» 
sible  the  principle  of  the  Bullion  Com'« 
mittee'  could  be  right,  namely/ t|iat  tha 
excess  and  depreciation  of  sank  piipcic. 
could  occasion  all  the  difficulties  which 
had  occurred  within  the  few  yean  which  . 
had  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  Bank 
Restrictiofi  Act?  That  Act,  as  they  all  . 
knew,  was  made  in  }^7d7.,.  No  alteration 
in  the  exchange  waljfTelt  for  some  time| 
but  in  the  years  1800  and  1801  the  scar- 
city oC  and  great  demand  for  com,  oc- 
casioned a  great  sensation  in  the  ex** 
changes,  and  a  great  increase  in  the.prf6e 
of  boTlion.  The  scarcity,  howeyer,  which 
was  felt,  in  1300  and  in  1801^  ceased  ia 
1802,  and  the  pressure  which  it  hai 
caused  ceased  also,  or  at  least  was  dim^* 
nished  in  a  very  considerable  degree. 

He  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  eleventh  Resolution  of 
his  right  hon..  friend,  "  That  the  average 
price  of  ^heat  per  quarter  in  the  year . 
1798,  was  50s.  3d.;  in  1799»  67s.  5d.; 
in  1800,  tl3«.  7d;  in  1801,  I  IBs.  3d. ; 
and  in  1802,  67«.  5d.  That  the  exchange  ^ 
with  Hamburgh  was  in  January  1798, 
SB.  2. ;  January  17^9,  37.  7. ;  January 
1800,  32.;'  and  January  1801,  29.  8.;^ 
being  in  the  whole  a  fall  of  '22  per  cent. 
In  January  1802,  32.  2.;  and  December 
1802,  34.,  being  in  the  whole' a  rise  of 
about  13  per  cent."  Now,  from  the 
history  of  those  five  years,  and  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  exchanges  recovered 
when  the  scarcity  which  bad  led, to  the 
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Ure  Wr  itk  tkal  Yt W  yt\ir%.  Vk^^hi^  l^V 

8e  Whr  iri  ^#.  ^nd  el^y:^)i  inmri9 

fe  ckb^ies  fetiAtlmrVo  l^oscWnil  *rliitl\Wrfe 
Wil  wj\a  kiibwn  I©  arise  ^1fei%.  The 
^^mWiW^^f!  doTiiesp^  \okdiiih\m 
Vbele  eau'sea  mtgrhttn  %o^t  li^^kfVre^i^btL- 
feifcWit  'to  Ae  elfect  pVo^fcci^i  Vdt  AeV 

ViloW  \jjem  tt??r^  jiiie  Wclgtlt.  ^e  Vfe- 
lyiu^ptfon  of  cii^h  pavthe^tli  ^j&  fda{los^N 
%tt:  'Cold  c6ulil  not' be  pHkrrfi'eA,  llhd  if 
It  coijltl,  Ue  ]K^nk  would  tni'itie^ikUlly  Ve 
(frAmef)  of  ti,  witholil  anj|r  ^O^Tkoifige  to 
We  public;  and  tliat  yfopoifed ,  lis  k 
^m«d^  Wbtild  bm  i^grkt^ie  rae^eVil.aiia 
VcpeUrkte  tjial  ii  Vas  thelr^^^t  ahxiotta 
W  t  ill  lo  AT  o1  (i .  Und  r  r  til  Me  circaotstances, 
h  owe  ve  r, ,  tb  e  rah  onat  re  iq  Lulion  Dropose^ 
py  iKt  Coinmiitee  waj^  to  '^b  waV  'the 
Bault  festrktion^  which,  ac'tiilkr  '*>n'g|yf 
liiiid  Be  tore  procluced  no  ^eniitfld  eifecl»  th 
Vrilei'  to  get  otii  of  the  diiBcJltV/;  ^bife 
^Dse  caiifcit  vfh\Qb  ^ere  IciioWn'to  ^aVe 
jbtrea  birth  la  it  befor^,  wem  16  t^'oisre- 
jgafded,  though  I  bey  h^  beWi  TeTt  fdr 
|liroe  years,  and  were  atitl  'ilicr%ttiiiig  in 
ibrce.  If  thift  were  rational ,  Ke  Confe^seil 
^!s  capacity  Was  not  framed  to*faiidei^tand 
It*  It  sticn  a  niqtere  we^  JilhhtppiTy 
Wopi^t)^  it  liiiglU  restore  tbk  bila|ice'of 
lilipej  but  it  would  deitroy  ttie  foondUroh^ 
pt  tbV country jt  and  render  It  ilabounble 
Vo^coritioiie  in  at  contest  Whic/b  ail  wert 
Vgreed  ought  not  now  to  be  retinqdisbed. : 
f^roih,  What ,  bkd  been  heard  iti*  *the 
Scoura^^  of  lie  debate,  it  was  cTe^rer  ftfab 
V^er  that  what  was  recommended  by  tbcj 
X^&ihmiEtee  wai  not  practicable;  aba  if  it' 
w^re  pi^cticab^e^  ibat  it  would  1)^  ibott 
Vumoui>  it  had  be<;n  iaid»  that  ihe  'pr*- 
poted  Itne  of  copduci  ought  to  be  pdN' 
pitied,  in  justice  to  the  public  cre<litoVs;< 
but  if  a  jiropositLon  were  adbpted  which' 
Vould  rain^^  couRtry,  he  tbotisbt  U^iU 
\^\  Very  lilcet^  that  it  would  ibehfihd 
Htsetriii'a  situation  to  do  justide  to  iU  ere 


^dttors.  "flit  'state  in  {iliich  We  Vr^ 
jplaced  'at  present.  Was  one  whldi,  if  It 
^ebdi^<|l  ^  finable  to  <lb  tlielp  juiitice«  ^as 
^OneVtlT^h  1iad  '  resulted  froiii  unfot^seen 
;^TtlA|iiiinc^  ^oVin^  6otoftlie^tlilQpt{6h 
'of  a  une  of  conductVhkb  was  uldUpen* 
^bly  hec^ssafjr  to  the  salfatioh  of  th'e 
'^pntify.  ^dufd  tt  noW  be  justice/ with 
tbeijT  ^ves  opep,  for  the  Hpiise  |o  ^ke  a 
Utep  '^mch  Atttt'eTeaiulilty  be'ftftjuldicial, 


iVMrtoA  t6  tb^  abmind^YiSr  9tt  UMI? 
WM  tbt^  Wh'o  iiid^Mh  tmA^  tb  «% 
iiftbjed^d  kh  Vuib  l^y  iU  ^ot)tl6h  VTt 
fieWsy'sU^ift? 

^bidi  h^^yiid^b  VMi  of  ^t^fatest  m- 

SVtatif/e.  ^e  ho%  xtkint  U^  tbis  cbhctuMft  7 
It  Ave  ^^di^  t^MboiM  .%i4k  a  theteM 

Whicb,  it  ^LhdpuA.  ^(AiiA  b^  %d(^tA 

{l^hb^t  \JrJkff  of  Itt  'tt^ce^ty  tfr  eMcf- 
ieif^,  ^sRrfstVhb  eViS^tiee  6n  wblch  H 
Wk^  fS^fidc^AAftA'contrkry  td  fte  ^5catuf>lb 
of  ferdier'tibtek;  'i((^'f!bat  tl/e  Rdiiie/  hi 
^tibtidg  it,  ^bifld'dfartMce  'ilhisthsliNtte  fdt 
eVbr,  bV  be&mltig  Ae  rdlbdtai^  iUMi* 
ihbbVsOf  tbeir  d6ottti^'k niffi. 

.  Bfe.  Ctouwif  koae  and  iM : 

Ifr^.  LutliiD^on;  A^t  (He  itfmtb  (M^ 
colsionjfrhicb  this  otiesdon  Hak  HMef^t^h. 
I  ris^.  Sir,  nbt  !b  die  ftr^idptSdh  thail 
kth  able  to  add  >ny  think  to  thl^  InforfaTa- 


tfbn  ^hldb  (hb'Comiditt^e  h\U  kli^ady  rfc« 
ceiVed  from  geritlenbeh  tUb  b^  qo^fif?^ 
by  ih'eir  &lehtfe  ihd  their  ^^oiJtiiSetftl, 
bV  itfefr  pfcifehional  ^ui^oits  ktf&  'thefr 
bWcUl  ^itfiatibhs,  tb  thr(^  light  tu>on  tKb 
titibi^ct  fh  afll  it^  brihciplijs  and  details; 
but^ihipry  tdr^e^l^b^pos'e  of  ktatinTfir  tKb 
l^biiitds  oflnfV  o%h  votie  dpdh  iUb  s'eVeilA 
prdpotltion^  ^Hich  )^e  ibbttittteid  tb  bur 
cobsiilei^ttoh;     ,   , 

f  n  arichdi'^nff^tbHs  dutyMi*dbry  '^hTA 
I'Ml^to  be  iricuwe(<t*bin>ti  nib  tti  a  dieted 
Hh- ofpiii'liiibebt-ll  b^gtoVcbrilider^^ 

aipeakii)^  ih 'Mt  cllar^dter  otil^:  )il 
lii^rihg  freely  Kiid  'hbii^itly  k  sioVM 
Wd  unbi^id  bbltilbn/tibab  atniestib)! lib 
riAportkiii.  tU^it^I  did  nBt'thirfk  h^iilf 'it 
llbefty  lb  fet  it  i^^s  wiihbttt  'ibhtiftf^,  lb 
the  b^  of  My  jbdgihMt,  'Icmie  bpUflM 
bboh  it ;  &  neither  adbptlM^g  tiSt  e6\xA\». 
hWrilg  {h)s'i^lV;Jod1c^6f  %V^tttf1Mh 
Whbtii^r;  tfs  ifehUiir  tbeadVo^tis'ddrtllb 
an^agboftt  df  tHb  IKotlidn  CdbhlilUV; 
heither  t'he^dVdcKtcf  bOr  ibb '  aflfiii^Btk  df 
tbe  ftarfk. 

.  ^tb  *rA)^ebt  'to  liotb  tlTds^  bddil!^,  H 
RVftity  "belteve,  ihkt  tbdy  hsl^,  ^dh  >kC^ 
cbitfuig  tb  their  ftici^asdi^e,  berfd'rmed  &A^ 
sfcl^'ntlouily  a>eiy  drflicUlt  dbtV. 

Of  tbe  Birik  It  is  always  to  be  rediMf- 
bVed^tlfat  thb  conditioh  fhirhkb  tUet 
bite  found' Aieniselfes,  hiU  b^eb  ndrte  AT 
tbeir oWti'seelfihg;  iU^t'tHe  dri^Tn^lf)!- 
striction/fn  1797,  wai  im(>6s^  upon  Aiefal 
by  rtarliameht ;  opbn  th^ir  oWn 'sbdWihg 
thdbM  bf  'Uiblr  ^Ik&^uMea-^dflilcaltlti^ 
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llVJt  the  rc^TirtiW  wi»  CWV?4  ^^^W  t^cy 

their  paynietiu  in  ^ash.  pf  i^e  (i^cf^ty 
^  MXft  frit  rea|ri^U9,(|  \  \\9iwp  1^9  doubt :  of 
^e  policy  vf  tfi^^  i^tn^^  HpQp  frhjch  it  ^i(t 

4Ur  it  Wy  hf"?  hW»^  w  nqf  j«|«tly  tq  |)e, 
HWUftd  op  tb«  ^mk',  Placed  as  the  dir^-, 
iPfffi  pf  ibf  Blink  jiM^  bfcp  by  t^e  ^Aec^ 
9f  that  t^t  (;en^vf^lf  fnfl  ^y  W  «Ven^ 
^bicb  9aXf  finc^  ocfrgvrcil,  jf)  ai  sim^Mci^ 


|W5rfp9^ly  noxjii ;  .ha/iBg,*  (row'  »He  ^n^ris 
WnWrf  (rf  th^  ^Q'^^ri  pf  I  ffff  at  ijioney 
corporation,  beconiCj  by  t^e  fpr^  p{f 
circqnmmi^f^  tbe  sq!©  ifsyen  and  n^go- 
{illarf  of  tl^e  wboj^  ^prrfinpy  of  tjie  coj^n* 
|ry  i  H  ill  surely  pp^  tq  be  igfpndere^  ai 


,,r^7'  TJmv  ^k  the^  lubkct 
into  {bjJ&'"'cdQfid^tim^  '{ '  thrr "  brob^ 
totnat  constderation  talents,  ajw  informa 
tiQn,  iqch  as  h^ Vf  i^^/^'y  be|s>i  follectei 

and 


hat  iq  ropb  |(  ^)fqatipp  tjj^y  ojay  \^jt 
>uo4  tb«  wwimi  of  thfijf  origin^  wq 

p^bitu^l  9(;cu|»tipn  ^itbcr  in^pplicablj;  (0 


tipir  fifif  f^pp  enlar|[ei|  fph^r^  of  aptipii| 
Pf  ipsp^icieif^  ^or  it ;  ^ni  pa  jy  fiavp  cpip. 
W'Hrd  mi«iaH^f  ia  t^p  «f  erci|p  pf  pqp  of 
f))«  bighest  prrrpntivM  pf  |be  WffPJgnf 
Ifbicb  tl|C|  w|Q^\i(  pM)|y  b»Yf  >vpidp<rjf| 
foiHJiuptjqg  ibl^  fio«>Pf fM  pf  »p?>r  ^qp- 
iMtpept^.    Jf  ^hf f  li^ye  &l|f  n  iptp  siic^ 

Irf^<*lfl«ppt  ipcliiiiHl  t9  bjapjp  tW 
VQpId  cp^fct  ibp  fiffqrh  W'  vUhopJ 
HUDvtf^tiop  on  Mlp  mppr 

Optbe  pyrr.  b^f  I  ™i«t,V  *iprl» 
iipfm  %m  i  i^ink  ml^]h9fk  Cov^itfef 
p  J>^f p  *#r4ly  ftW'*  iFrirt  •p  ^*  f^'jni 

f ibe^  di^p^tppf.    ^  «ira||gf  r  ^bp  bad 

prjisrpi(  Jii«  pplv  kppwtedg^  of  tbf^  cm^ 

^m  *»  d^^ft^ei  pf  fhp  twp  iMt  pightf^ 

0rV»^  m  /f If f^ec^d  ffoyfpf^  wfjolly 

«*f}«lif  te  W  fPP»fJ^MP«lf  W4  ina^r 
jpeAdf^t  pfiib^  cpQ^rovIpr  (bj9  jflous^^ 
irJW  W"UipUt  CQOipii^f ipp  ^  JfHhoue  pro- 
fpp^iop  h^  WPJ^gjJt  fi>  W  iptiBW«<)dl^  j;^ 
»«  WliffW  'M  VPT^si^pnjept  ^.i^.d  pf  tbe 
|IP9lf •  PP4  tq  gt^^mpt  ^be  ^byer^ipp  of  9 
fy#^m  P^.(  pnly  pipipenjtiy  i>ei).eQ5rif)«  bat 


|l9«r^dly  WJWWMJI  fi»«lt,  wif  hppi  wi?pbieA 
*Bd  WMhppt  4«ft](^/;  a  lyste^i  mib  w^ic^ 
all  the  world  was  perfectly  ^^ti^j^^  ii)  all 
Ml  MllP#f  HWU  tbii  ojficiopi  Coiiipii^ 
ibPlight  pt  ;u>  4>l^r^  tfee  g^nrr^i  wii»13?c- 
SWI^  B^  T^^^  '*  ^-l^^  »'''**  history  ,9f  ihi^ 
Arme^pOAiMg/r-A  P"n?«pi«*^jP  ♦*'a^  app9»W» 
|M^  JlM^  y/^V  hy  tbp  Hom^  ^f  Ppmpj,vfi*,  tp  j  a» 
"  10¥*.¥**  W  ?*W»  <^»  ^k^  A«^h  uripe  ]  ^1 


any  one*Coni^nt^*of  t^i 
^  iu4^;  and  l^iy  bfijitdwed  upo.o  i(  (tha 
praise  no 'man  ^enVei  to  t^e  Committee' 
uiy'eipittpa  di^icepce*  ana  laboVr.  t*h< 
resuti^pi^  il!he|f  luVf tyieatioiu  t^^^^  f?bi^,^t 
te^  to  the  Hoptt,  accminVfo'10  inj^pc 
tibn^  and  to  tDeiV^tyJ--7i|['nd^t^cau8j 
thai  resu ft  ^j||  to  ton^e  Mrs qns  unezpecteii 
an^  is' to  ptbm  *pj^a(a&p1e,'are  w^ 
fore  juftiJSed  in  l^^iAhff  round  upon  'tb( 
Committee  *  of  our'  own  ap'poi ii%  1 
rebukii 


'appoiQimei^t*  act 


ukiiiff  tjiem  for  the  execptibn  ot  lh< 
tpsk  whltb  we  l4df  jflpfMifed  Mj)on  them  ?^ 
Wh^  Ybuld  we  iiai«  'h^  tnem  iH}"  rp 
fu9e  the  ^udc "aJiotted  to  Aem  by  t^| 
Hoii^'f^ir  ^feline  to  r^nfjer  an  fpcpun 
of  the  in^qines  which  we' ^^ad  ordpr^i 
thpm  to*  pisiitpie'?-^Pr  |rqii)(j  we  havi 
had  tjiem  fasniop  their  Report*  ip  spitf^o 
their  owa  rnificiton,  to  the  creed'^of  |hf 

repdmnieiid  ollly  whatever  nnjoMt  best  ffat 
tpr  our  mjttdieZ^  and  jpstify  our  inaction 
If  sndi  were  our  wisb»  why  wa'8y|ie*6o|p 
is|ttee  najpec}?^  \Vby  w^  noufje  propfMa 
ftr  its  appointment  Vi^te^,  or  at  leasi  on 
pbsefl  ?  1  was  in  tH^  I^oPse  on  the  dili 
i^beo  it  w^  Dfoii^fed ;  aiiJ,  so  fir  'as  1  Vj 
collect,  ^oc  )  ;>DJ|I?  ^oicp'  was^  }rpise| 
against  if.  '|f  the  subject  did  no^'re^piri 
inmfiffation,  it  wats  i}il«^ '  ai|d  W  oii|j 
idle,  but  ipischievpos,  to  set  t6e  iitvestin 
tion  on  fopt.  "  If  it  was  apprefwncied  tha 
the  possible  or  proWble  Vesiin  i^i^fht  b| 
preiydiPifil  ,tp  thp  intp)reMs  pribV country 
then  was  the  tirpe  to  ^topV  It  vvppld\jj[i^ 
haVft  beeif  perfectly  easv  tpd^  so.  ^  si^'gf 
wprij/the  intii^ation  pFa  doubVjj^m  anN 

mof  tKe  hous^  p^iflHt.' at  that  b'q 
^  .    lUre  cbec&.ed  the  proppedijiig/    Bu 
to  institVe  an  Inquiry  upon*'a  nt^tieir  0 


gr^f I  difficuftv^  yiih  f  pW-aftcrfhii|aUoi 
^  It  pne  f pocluHiop^^  is  h^ithe 


to  cpm^  lb  but 

▼ery  credital^le  to  f hose  who  appoint,  no 
^very  jiut  tb  those  whp^  f!fWy9V^^  ^ 
cone) pctprf  of  it.       "     "'-^ 
AlthotiKb*  I  dp  n^^g^!!^'^  *be  CfMn 


mitiee  {as  I  s^afl  presjtfht|y  ^laye  occaMip 
to  rxpUin]  to  the  lfpg>h  lir  ib^f^  f^rif  tics 
cohcYusion;  and  alU^o^gb  Vhe  cfftailii  t 
this  intricajie  aod 'pirplrxink  suhjrin  ai 
as  |i  I  tie  ^greeubie  to  iiiy  tf  Ae^  or  tiii|k»i^ 


^ 


to  il^oHe  oV  any  p<*r»p<i  lii.ihe  House  ; 

^  ^ .r    ,.    ^   ^,      „ ,     .    h.Wfh  ?  yrpuhl  an  ^la»^iy  i^'wus  tiU 

1^.14  hpllf^)9»  iMod  1^9  tf^P  ft^^'^^tif  :  haye  turned  a>ide  hnnfxifif  ta^|(    ^    *'~ 


tfid 


sm  ifstaitftf  M^i » ^v  m^jii^^i^  ih^i^f^  i 
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imff]  HOUSE  Gt  COiaMONS,  nepon  qfthe  Suttian  OmmUiti.  [lO^O 

the  written  coutroTersVj  t>ut  Hvhjdr  I  bkd 
hoped  no  maif  in  this  House,  anil  leasi''of 
ail  any  man  of  such  eztenstye  iiiforai^ 


the  Report ;-— yet  I  cannot  iii  justice  throw 
upon  the  members  of  the  Committee  the 
l)lame  of  those  inconVeniences  which  are 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  fefer- 
.  red  to  their  inquiry.  However  much  I 
may  dislike  the  unpleasant  truths  which 
are  told  in  the  Report*  I  do  not  think  iQy- 
9elf  warranted  to  transfer  that  dislike  to 
Uiose  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  tell  them. 

The  Committee,  then,  Iiay,  have  only 
done  their  duty.  Nor  can  we  avoid  tl^e 
performance  of  the  duty  which  now  de- 
Tolves  upon  ourselves.  i)lstasteful  as  the 
matter  may  be«  it  is  before  us,  and  we 
inust  dispose  of  it. 

I  do  not  share  in  the  apprehensions  of 
those  persons  who  predict  danger  and 
mischief  from  this  discussion.  I  have 
seldom  known  an  instance  in  which  more 
good  than  evil  has  not  arisen  out  of  the 

£arliamentary  discussion  of  subjecu, 
owever  delicate,  upon  which  the  public 
mind  had  been  previously  agitated  and 
divided. 

As  little  do  I  agree  with  those  who 
think  that  the  discussion  most  necessarily 
be  barren  and  useless.  Even  if  it  s(iould 
not  terminate  (as  probably  it  may  not) 
in  the  adoption  of  the  practical  remedy 
suggested  by  the  Committee,  or  m  the 
suggestion  of  any  other  in  its  room,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  time  and  the  trouble  of 
the  House  will  therefore  have  b^en  en- 
tirely thrown  away.*  The  discussion 
which  has  already  taken  place  out  of  doors, 
renders  some  decision  of  -thid  House  ne- 
cessafy.  In  the  course  of  that  discussion, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  wliole 
money  system  have  been  disputed  and  de- 
nied ;— ^11  that  had  long  been  considered 
as  fixed  and  determinate  in  them,  has 
|)Nn  shaken,  or  at  least  attempted  to  be 
shaken:-— a  roiichief  more  serious  than 
even  that  which  the  Committee  has  pro- 
posed to  cure ;  and  one  to  which  a  cure 
^  may  be  (and  ought  to  be)  administered  by 
*  tbe  Resolutions  of  this  House,  whatever 
may  become  of  the  practical  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee. 
.  Nor  is  it  only  out  of  doors,  that  these 
Ibndatoental  principles  have  been  ques- 
tioned. '  The  right  hon.  gent  opposite  to 
we.  (Mr.  Vansittart,)  a  gentleman  for 
whom  personally  I  entertain  the  sincerest 
respect  as  well  as  regard ;  and  whose  just 
reputation  for  knowledge  upon  these  sub- 
jectSy  entitles  bis  opinions  upon  them  to 
yery  peculiar  attention,  has  .cocmtenimced 
by  olmself  adopting  it,  a  mode  of  reason- 
ing, whit'h  tias  beeir  much  employed  in 


tion^  and  such  high  authority,  wodld 
have  bfen  found  to  enduW;,  much  less'to 
sanction.  He  has  rejected  altogether  the 
established  doctrine  of  a  fixed  standard  of 
the  currepcy  of  the  realm ;  and,  initead 
of  trying  the  disputed  Value  of  our  pre- 
sent circulating  medium  by  reference 
so  that  which  has  always  hitherto  been 
taken  as  the  settled  measure  in  all  such 
inquiries,,  he  has  thought  himself  at  li- 
berty to  bend  and  accoinmodate  the  fnn« 
dam»fntal  principles  of  our  money  systeni 
to  the  state  of  our  currency,  such  as  he 
happens  to  find  it. 

Oihers  who  havtf  supported  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  Propositions  havd  car« 
ried  this  licence  still  farther.  They  have 
not  only  considered  the  principles  of  all 
our  coinage  laws,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
(he  value  of  our  money,  as  inapplicable 
to  the  present  state  of  our  currency,  but 
as  altogether  obsolete.  They  appear  to 
look  upon  the  law  by  which  Bank  ptfper 
is  made  inconvertible  into  cash,  not  as  an 
occasional  law,  growing  out' of  a  tempo* 
rary  necessity, '  and  determinable  with 
that  necessity,  but  as  a  wise  and  provident 
contrivance  to  substitute,  absolutely  and 
indefinitely,  for  thie  ancient  cdln  of  the 
kingdom,  a  currency  better  adapted,' in 
their  opinion,  to  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  this 
country.  The  suspension  of  the  cash  pay. 
mentsofthe  Bank  had  hitherto  always  been 
treated  as  a  necessary  evil ;  as  an  expedient, 
upon  which  we  were  forced  with  reluct- 
ance, and  of  which  we  had  the  decency  at 
least  to  pretend  to  desire  and  to  anticipate 
the  discontinuance :  but,  in  tb^  view  of 
the  subject  which  has  been  taken  by  these 
Supporters  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
Propositiona,  the  Bank  Restriction  is  nbw 
become  the  staple  resource  ih  our  pecu- 
niary system  ;  it  is  to  be  avowed  as  fbe 
standing  policy  of  the  state,  and  to  be 
prised  as  an  invention  long  deiired,  and 
now  happily  found;  fbr  supplying  bound- 
less exertion  with  inekhaustibte  and  nn- 
exbaosting  finance. 

The  decision  of  the  House,  therefore, 
important  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be,  if 
it  shouM  either  confirm  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Bullion  Committee,  or  substi- 
tute in  its  stead  ^me  other  practical  mea- 
sum  for  the  tiermination  of  the  &mk  Re- 
striction^ will  yet  be  not  less  (!  had  almost 
Mid  Witt  be  mere)  importaotf  i£  €fm  re» 
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jjectfhg  thai  recommetidationy  aiid.eon6rin« 
fng  the  contitiaance  of  the  reslrictton,  it 
tfball  nevenhelcM  at  thf!  tame  tiioe  re- 
cognise the  general  principles  which  that 
Committee  have  laid  down ;  and  shall  se- 
parate and  distineoish  the  measure  of  the 
Restriction  itself,  Trom  the  false  and  dan« 
^roos  ^paments  by  which  it  has  been 
not  only  justified  as  an  expedient*  but  re« 
commended  as  a  system. 

To  record  principles  which  are  true, 
and  which  have  been  called  in  question. 
Is  not  of  itself  an  idle  nor  an  nnparliamen* 
iary  practice :  and  it  is  no  paradox  to  say, 
that  to  record  principles  is  never  so  much 
%  matter  of  duty  as  when  some  over-ruling 
necessity  obliges  us  to  a  practi<^al  depar- 
ture fVom  them.  '  It  then  becomes  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  prove  that  we  are  acting 
indeed  from  necessity,  not  from  indiffe- 
rence, or  change  of  system;  to  take  care 
that  our  deviation  shall  not  be  made  a  pre- 
cedent to  be  resorted  to  hereafter  oil  oc- 
casions of  lets  urgency;  to  provide  that 
the  exception  shall  not  be  erected  into 
the  rule. 

This  then  is  the  answer  which  I  gtve  to 
Ihose  who  represent  the  concluding  Re^ 
solution  of  the  honourable  and  learned 
chairman  (Mr.  Horner,)  of  the  Bullion 
Committee,  as  the  only  essential  object  of 
oar  deliberations;  and  who  would  per- 
suade us,  that,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to 
decide  with  him  upon  the  opening  of  the 
'Bank,  we  hare  nothing  to  do  With  all  his 
preliminary  Resolutions  bat  to  get  rid  of 
them  as  quickly  as  possible.  I,  for  one, 
iim  not  prepared  to  vote  with  him  for  the 
opening  of  the  Bank ;  I  shall  vote  against 
the  honourable  eenileman's  concluding 
Setolotion :  but  I  think  that,  according 
to  all  sound  and  practical  views,  the  Q^ics- 
tion«  important  as  it  is,  whether  the  Bank 
ahari  be  opened  or  shut,  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance in  compariton  with  that  which 
has  been'  raised  with  respect  ti>  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  whole  money  sys- 
tem, and  consequently  the  whole  credit 
of  the  country,  essentially  depends. 

Oive  me  the  affirmation  hy  parliament 
of  ibe  first  ten  Resolutions  of  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentferoan— those  Reso*: 
lutions  which  state  (and  state  correctly) 
'the  principles  of  that  money  system  from 
which  we  have  been  compelled  to  depart, 
and  the  effects  of  our  depam^e  from 
'them;  and  I  would  not  unwillingly  con- 
tent to  a  Compromise  with  the  right  hon. 
Jffentteitian  opposite  to  m|^  (Mr.  Vansittart.) 
\|  wouM  on  tlial  tondiiioaf  adopt  the  two 
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last  of  hit  propositions;  adopt  them  in 
substance  at  least,^so  far  as  to  agree  with 
htm  that  this  is  not  the  moment  at .  which 
our  cash  payments  can  be  resumed,  or  at 
which  the  precise  period  of  their  resump- 
tion can  be  determined.  The  right  hbn, 
gentleman  ought  surely  to  be  satisfied  . 
with  this  coiuproipise.  His  conclusioa 
would,  to  my  mind,  even  flow  more  logi^  ^ 
cally  from  the  premises  laid  down  in  the 
Resolutions  of  the  hon.  and  iWrned  gen« 
tieman.  I  certainly  caniiot  subscribe  to 
It  as  flowing  from  bis  own.  I  am  ready  ' 
to  do  as  he  would  have  me  do,  if  he  will 
allow  me  to  record  the  reasons  of  my  con* 
currence  :  but  it  is  a  concurrence  which* 
1  feel,  requiites  explanation  and  apology  ; 
it  is  a  concurrence  which,  if  I  do  not  alto* 
getber  wiihhoUl  it,  I  certainly  cannot 
give,  except  on  the  condition,  that  1  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  prove  at  the  same  time«  . 
that  it  is  given  not  in  consequence  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  reasons,  hot  in 
spite  of  them.— 'That  our  currency  is  in 
such  a  state  that  the  Bank  cannot, safely 
open,  I  agree :  but  it  is  hard  to  insist  that 
I  should  find  ever^  thing  right  in  that 
state  of  things  which  forces  me  to  cone 
to  such  an  agreement. 

My  right  hon.  friend,  who  spoke  last, 
has  with  great  dexterity  at  well  as  elo*^ 
<|uence  endeavoared  to  divert  oar  attention 
from  the  specific  object  of  this  night's  de* 
liberation,  by  directing  it  to  those  circum- 
stances in  the  present  situation  of  aftirs, 
at  home  and  abroad,  upon  which  th^re  it 
tcarcely  any  difierence  of  feeling  or  opi- 
nion. The  inordinate  ambition  and  gi- 
gantic power  of  the  enemy— -the  warfare 
directetf  by  him  against  our  trade  and  our 
roanufactuies;  these  are  topics  upon  which 
mv  right  hon.  friend  has  expatiated  with 
a  ferce  of  statement,  and  a  warmth  of  lan- 
guage, which  do  full  justice  to  hisargu* 
ment;  and  has  appealed  to  us— whether 
we  will  wantonly  aggravate  diificultiet 
already  so  complicated  and  so  overwhelm- 
irtg  \  He  has  availed  himself  with  equal 
sktH  of  another  argument,  which  he  well 
knows  would  o|jerate  upon  my  mind  with 
no  less  force  than  upon  his  own,  and 
which,  if  I  could  indeed  be  convinced  that  - 
it  was  legitimately  applied  to  the  question 
in  the  Way  in  which  he  applies  it^  would 
lead  me,  I  will  not  say  to  concur  in  hit 
conclusions,  but  at  least  to  hesitate  in  re- 
jecting them.  He  refers  to  the  recent 
trhimphs  of  our  arms ;  he  places  before 
our  eyes  the  prospect  of  successes  still 
mole  tplendid-;  he  descrrbet  tho  safety  of 
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li9JM  i«(?hi4v?iwenuu  and  Pf  4?cap4in{S  (h« 
f^^r lions  of  a  cornru^Qdeir  wfeq  l^is  ^V^M 
^  9riti:»b  nafue  to  th^  bigb«^t  |U)iQ^  of 
l»iUlary  glory  ^  Si^^U  ^1^1  ^  ca9i^^(«^ 
WV-W'  fv  ^11  ^k^l  if  intec^ftiiig  |o  tbi^ 
CQUntpy  wxi  \^  Eiirope-^rbf  ^baqUoo^d) 
iball  Ipr4  WtUiiig^o^  b#  cb^cl^ed  in  hiv 
C4re^r?  s^all  PvrlMga]  have  be«n  libe- 
Vl^^d  only  to  t>«  ag^Ui  given  ^p  to  ilavery  2 
TMdihall  ihq  (^qpe$  of  Sp^in  h^ve  been  rf- 
y'kv^^  Qtxly  to  be  finally  dashed  and  f^ftinn 

J^uisbed?  God  forbid  I  My  rjgbt  (iQn* 
riend  w«ll  .know4  tbat  ut  palUqg  upoq 
ine  duly  tQ  w«ig^  these  CAPsider^tip^Sf 
iiQ  i^tqrpQSQA  the  »vre$l  ioipediinant  to 
any  r^ah  de^i^ion  qn  my  p^rt,  by  which 
intere#ta  40  4^r  tq  this  ^auptry  cou^d  hy 
ppHibility  b^  brought  iw^o  hi^wMrd— He 
kpova  thait  }  mgat  pu^  a  violeQcp  qpqq 
ipy«elf  before  I  cmi  CP^Uy  f:a|(:qla|e  thf 
riS9l  hearing  pf  topiq^  which  iu>i)ae  hoivf 
Ip  forffihly  tp  my  feelings ;  before  I  cap 
im\9^  tb^  illvfii^n  whipb  ^h^y  thrw 

round  the  matter  in  di^bf^*  »q4  ei(9m>nf 
4i«f aMiqnft^ly  the  dagrqe  in  ivhicb  ibey 


rmiy  pppiy  w  K 

ml  '" 


will  not  p»y  tiy  fight  hop.  friend 
10  Ml  e  pcmpHnieiH  ea  tP  inppoae  th»t  be 
U  ppt  bioMelf  per&^tly  fwgre,  tb^t  m 
tbof  «haping  hiavgttii>ei|t  be  k^^'uifm 
#ilb^/>  aasunwd  pr  aiAUl«d  tb«  9Me«li«9 
Ib9it  ia  in  diftput^^^Thit  i)peatipo  if  aoi^ 
srh^er  we  ehait  copiintie^thtwpr  in  the 
f  eiiipHil«  with  all  eur  hwK»  mi  with  »U 
«Mr  wight?  Who  dwhta,  wbp  diftpede^ 
Ibft  dete.rimnatipo  ?  Thet  pn^int  might 
liev#  been  gwimedf  witbpyt  be^apd  of  cpi^ 
ir^icition^  But  my  right  hoQ.  firi|fi4 
gp-gves  iba;t  pcuDt.  as  if  it  were  disputed : 
fm  MMOfa  without  ergumeiu  that  which 
jl  W4f  jpeceisary  for  him  to  prove : 
iutmaly»  that  to  the  continue  ace  of  the 
frar^^od  «f  o«r  ao<:ee$eea  in  the  peniosnie* 
i^  H  ^aaeAtial  tb^  the  preseot  system  of 
pur  c^vrenoy  should  reiq^n  upch4nged« 
g^t  M  f»iriy  n)ij(ht  I  Assume  witboyt  er* 
f  veifot  that  g  izbeoge  in  Ptir  eorreni^y  is 
isecesiery  to  tbis  same  pojrpose  of  i;oo- 
tioui^g  the  w^;  ei^l  then  retort  ppiOfi 
fgy  rigb^  bpp.iriead  bi»  pwp  e^ppatvU- 
lAOns  aifsiiiAt  fettrrjjig  lb«  eqergieit  eo4 
^IMspiaf^b^  ejiertioasof  the  cpvniry.  Jo 
^bes  pa#e  tbe  point  which  ^lone  }fk  in  dis- 
|ppie»i#mainf  to  be  decided. 


Ifrftwi  hf  rff  fffflfteM  fVuMiiiffrr  ClfltA 

^«p^  of  Qv^q^icy  fSNwn^iA  ^  »fr^  w^ 

tjpuanceof  tbq  Tfas?  if  \\  tcfifipfR  tt^ 
Q^l:rq^cy  i«  ip  %  v>Vn4  A^f  ?  9JC  ^"•^ 
^^if^a?Pf^(:i»M»  ^  fJqMfiPAaterf  9urr^n9y 
19  (he  be»|  iqstcqn[iqpt  oTfaxeign  «f^n\o!^^ 
Which  of  these  tVRO  propoAitiqpf  is  it  \kli 
Wy  right  hop.  friqod  intends  tP  pa^intiiip  } 

\  ask  ib*«  q^esVlo^  vith  the  warp  ^ar9«H-: 
iie^s^  hecaijtse  tbropghqqt  the  wholf  ^  bi| 
speech,  long,  able,  f  i)d  ^(oqq^qt  as  it  nai^ 

1  wfiched  in  vain  for  any  sentepc(^  which 
distiqctly  eapresfed  a*i  flpiqipn  upo^ 
either  of  tbeffi,  \  M  not  bear  hi(9  mjVfi 
that  the  oqrreppy  was  sound ;  I  did  not 
bear  hipi  a^mit  tb^t  it  was  depreciated^ 
he  always  stopped  f  bprt  of  this  s9rp;iatipi| 
andof  thisadipissjop;  an4  if  any  dialing 
propofitiqp  ppul4  be  col^pted  and  pf^r 
bodied  pqt  of  thosf  tppipf  with  which  bf 
endaaYoqred  tq  cpver  tb^se  simple  ^^p^• 
tionf,  it  seemed  at  mpst  ^Q  a(Poqq|  tp  pp- 
thipg  mora  tb^n  tbi««^tl)at  H  waf  best  1^ 
go  pq  as  wa  wn^  avoiding  Ml  wv^nf  m 
ibe  fubjeifh 

.  To  tbf (  propnsilipp  pf  (hft  ba  Ib9  pcfh 
position  which  my  right  hon.  friend  ittpaQf 

rp  m^ipiaip)^!  anf wei**  ib«(  >!  p^man  too 

late.   Tbf»  period  for  gpting  ppon  tbfH 

pqllpy  pa9>ed  by  when  tb^  tifme  ppfi, 

seqted. tq  ^^  appqimmi^tt  of  tfip  fipUiMi 

Comn^itiea* 

'  To  the  ^neatipni  bqw  sb»)l  Aur  PRilptfnr 

p^^ertioPftM^.b^tsqppqrted}  IrtfUy^pj 


nt^portiPf  tb«  pra4it  of  (bi^  ci^iqKy  i  ^g 
MPartainiAgtbe  tmnA^m  af  aur  ^grrancf » 
if  it  \m  psm^  ;«rr\^y  gs(rertai«>ii>f  ih^  ifff^ 
of  its  ilafcf  t«  if  i»  ba  dpfrpuvf ;  witfe  a  riaif 
i;i  tb«  ona  cgsa  to  app)^  a  re mady  19  Iff 
us  a  remady  may  be  appiis^i^ ;  and  m 
;b$  fftbar  to  fia  and  neuie  tba  pgbl.ia  ^p^ 
piantwhi^n  of  itself  if  ao  ftRfaLiriimrgdiii# 
ip  iba  finaopM  ramurpes  qf  ^  sfatafi. 

I  haaa  m  fifb^f  f^wi  P?naipl)r  ^ij  jp 
liit)a  <)Mir^  IP  ^ippate  .tp  my  rigl^  hm^ 
friend  l**t  *a  i«  ayowedJy  tft  adfi»r 
caia  of  a  d^Pfgciated  Parfi^j^v;  bj»  im 
deba^  woido  end  pipf t  PMf  ittMMM;twil}[  f^ 
ibfi  public  as  wisl)  af  for  tha  (iqaia.  if  1^ 

were  to  pod  witbptii  its  being  .cljtrarjy  «ai^ 
dcMAad  on  what  prepisp  groN^ndf  m/  right 
bop,  friend  tbiq)(f  itbe  fr^ftg^  staip  pf  <W 

pi»rrenpy  sapb  as  i<t  ppgbt  *p  Hr^Firjj^ 
whether  he.thin)csit  is  nptdepf^pijU^j 
aefondly,  wb.etJi^er»  admiMAi^B  k^^P  y^ 
prmstad*  k^  t^m^Kfi^  tbia  dcjwepiaiiv 
af  incj^rabie,  a^ul  ibei:pfi;fa  f>p^y  y^9fi^ 
talpf  w  s^p  to  cmia  iii »  w  iWf4iy>  »imr 
ther  be  ooapprs  wi^b  aH^osp  wbo  aqp  40 
that  depiwciatiao  a  fartite  MW^p  u/  jPMit# 
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ifttMte  votfids  ttiy  i%ht  hoi).  (HvM  Yi)[)(rtsM 

ef  dt^f«<ftlAJiott>  tkiy  ri^l  btm.  fritottit  lb 
IMtYVkM  th^  t<Mht  Ktf  hh  'afgQ<n<Ail  Hi  tb 
B^«  n  i^iMib)«'that^e'Aibdia  1i(ktiv«  a^ 
Wky  diMtritb  d6)!kdM>A.^^hmh  k  lUSth^ 
^aiyb%  6f  VaMftdttr^Afhfbtt  s^lMbd  Ms  IT  h^ 
vlAid  Ubptna  kh  )MVM^  Vftbde  bf  mt^ 
%bi«iiit^  il  \\it  h^  eMMt^  fA  tbli  pet' 
tfe^liur  iflaciittnfeyMr4i¥d(TirHMg'dl%  mOi, 
1lb>»l!t^tik  With  ^ttdirihrngthfe  qtibstldh  df 
%%!belll.ju>^  t^roVo/*  Ha^ft  mV  Hgbt  iKKVi. 
iHedhl,  ^'ttilit  Vh^e  «xfMa  Mi  ifxcitea,  sbd 
tlifeA  t  ^I  lite  i^ady  to  '^  With  jMixi  Intb^ 

ft^ed  de|Mdilitioh^''-^Now  it  ctti  tidtln^ 
tftfcMbr'y  t6  rettiihd  ttfy  Wghtlidh.  IHtfhd, 
Aiat  tb  tttMti  Tfbm  ii*fibct  tb  c\Bitii6  bU 
Wwliyi  beeti^«  tduYs^bf  foiind  pblfosb- 
{Jhy.^lThe  ColinnYbiet^e  b(f)rtM  \bi6  ^)t- 
ikettclB  dr'a^)f%t«irfttbll ;  and,  Ki  (hit  de- 
y^fecftation  ibaiitibt  ^ittttibYn  Silly  ddobt  (ff 
Ytifc  ioKdity  of  ^!m  Bbifk— of  ttiiabittty  to 
tte«iithc'li^t^itttaflr»  Atey  Vtrfbbtfcitt^ta- 
tti4M^«fabry/a%  vf^tt  to  ittb)'to  ekd^v 

\kp  UiyHgttt  btfd.  fn^d.  %iit  hbW  1i 
|kMf tin  ek<Seis  (TT 1  Ibity  u^b  that  l^^^s- 
.  %dti}'iolcdptiblte  <^  pHibf  ?  Hotels  h  pbl- 
Itfbfe  to'p^ore/tbSit  top  mittiy  b)thlt-no\es 
1M  iisued»  10  loffig-as  ihVt^  is  a  kingl^'tfp- 
ptiaihtlvrilifrgtbVfcC^etbtfm'?  Thetom. 
»iH§bfi'of  ihe  atbobrit'ofbaffk-noles  ih  dr* 
Whim  Witb  that  of  the  a^gt^g^  pt- 
"tmkfy  *thiM^acftlbUt  bf  ih^  ebktamiirflty 
Would  df  ^M\r  iOM  no  cliittih  xiH\€tion, 
t)f  jha'satAdebcy'dr  ^c«!irof  tKAxircola- 
libb-^dVtn  If  h  W^  tlo^inile  tb  'itatte  «M 
HttfMHMi^Mi  bhy  thiHtr«KI(b*«c<!tiral:y. 
:fcii*Whb'bMI  pfiet^ittl'tb  i^ft'iMh  ayitbal 
agtt^M  '^oumH  df  >ln  ihfe  pc^dbiMV 
l<%M€ti6nr  df  the  (rdttun'utifty  ?  So'ftir*& 
b  )>f«t<y  i^'eiiil  MVMil^  of 't)rfe«t1i  «hy 
IrVblbtiMi  bf  (fkdnihrb  bbrhshdy,  t!Akt 
fybf^tbib  ohd^nlMiy  ^if«f».^But  1  tt" 
WimMift  it  lb  Ife  Tib  'Mora  thau  a 
|^pf8Hi.->^T'^dbiH*(llKber'ihfBt  th«  'fd«^i^« 
mftitMdt'bfbadk'pa^A'  2b  cfltbMHod.  bbW- 
lElVlfr  Isfrtib  it  n^  'Ve«  does  Abt  bf  itself 
tt(l<Mba%  'd6bstHtttb  '^iteiJite.  I  adttlU 
niit'Clf(A<e  h  bot'i^l^,  onIM  ttiel^  Ht 
Mrollfe^iaHbh'.  lYHetmfr  wpi'i(^4tibfi  db^ 
Wnst '  br  bbt^  *  h$,  wfiteftitt,  Toe  '^^li^uioh 
Whibh  'tlldSt  1ft»^fl»iHlV  Htft^e  tKe  pl^e^* 
MM^*  in*  bbr"(ihMnbiMon. 

11i^>^gft1koD.  t^nt.  dppo^e  to  mt 
(Hft   thUMrH^  wiMsi  ne  cflMM-  Vis 


IboUttb^Wffl^lMbldbiis  tb  t)l%  Iftblfey  V^  ^ 
Yay  bob.  friMid  11tf«ft•1fr^  YEffir.  RtMefiiMil 
tbb  qobtftfom^i-''  What  "Ab  you  tneab  bf 
^efjpracii^ioh  ?'*»-fte  put  Ml  •milssA)^ 
YkthM*  bVegtrta^ly.ftkthfc  Yalddlb  df  Ml  «f^ 
ip^€A  )  Hud  ^itf^mM  ea  lAnM  ft  tMtl«r  i^ 
tHtimtyh  \%ut  h6  tfM  ikbt  tetdve/ifi  ftuk 
YhbtbeM,  ah  btftWIt  bl  %  sin|le  WMil.  Atk 
aYtt#av  be  biti^  hbWWtt,  *RiMse  vmeHM^ 
Utad  !  sbMiM  MAiYfte  '(bi  obb  viftta  Ht 
1«fait)  <C6  bil  ifdft^etb  wiMietioii.  "^9y 
^Ifpi^cftf^dh,  tlo  ybu  ibbKb  AineHftitf* 
stfd  the  i^jfht  h<M.  fblft.  ff  byikdtiM^ 
tb^  ti|ht  broh.  gHit.  ln»i«i  a<06<Mk;f  tbb 
*ioKd]^  df  Hhe  '1IUik,«^  ^btAH  HiMM^ 
the  dtttatKbdfhgtt^ttmfrdlifpbn  dft  BKfeMc 
do  not  etc«*ed  %b  btnoudt  ^  Vhtfir  itnm. 


bfEhgTandpVp^. 


Aep^ecii 


Bdt  whtjnthe  rMit  l^n.  "jfent;  fMft^db^ 
tkhied  this  eofl<«essfdn,  it  appabe  «e  lab 
tbMt  bb  has  dbtHirt^  nftMhhi|f  <ilt  'aflll^ 
Wtfrds  bvbnhtbb^^'tbb'aiqgbitteiitt  tiiainu 
taj^hiiti,  or'tbwardf^AabtlibfbgHia^war. 
FotthesametelfctfMton  frttHM  bb^tyMliy 
tibdwith  Hsipeettdi^ap^t'cdMM^y^hicli 
sboaM  represent  to  itt  fbll  mirtfbbt  iHb 
wholettb¥dabhe  dndiibttidftMblbf  Nfpbm 
bf  the  ebaiftry.  llMre*Wbdld^lle  WMCi'ili 
bxisCdn^  ddeWiie  to  *(he  iVHblliptkMi'fir 
that  paper.  H^Pb'ISipi^tr'ilstted  folMti'tli 
'vDnontitfUltffet/gh'fV&tlitJn  On  Vbeh'  Uill|liei^ 
tibndble 'tf^aif %,  it  Is 'itKMbbiUllbr  Mf 
rtghtbbn.Webd,  "^Hrfab  ^ke  >Mt,  'Wbtfnl 
nbt  iiispbib  'tbte  *exd«As ;  ydt  biNr  <cOul(l 
th^t  «xcei5  lye  iudiettt^  e4tdlft|ft'by'«epi«- 
efiHdn^-i^YbAt'bdpfedfttUMi,  ib  fUe  ^aib 
*^Bich  'i  bafe  *M)>p^WiUf  ^le^Htfbt  %dli* 
gbbt.  (MV.  VinsiMr^  'fStfM  ittbt  nleii^; 
but'  hb  Mbft'bdliiUv^dye  HMt  U  ^IHioii 
anie  irotti  bfher  baHiea  tMMi  WsercUll* 
The  ''Utttttttittti,  tb^freMfOj  itt  iHtber  'IMb 
Ib^ftiob  (fbr  it  blall6t^becWMltlb<!tijr 
iyrtad);ehittKtfreH:iii^'tib>4lejftw^^ 
anleis^triibit  Mbi  br  "ilftMlpaAi^d  Willi, 
'dlltibdits  *bira  Ae  *fllfciMli?e  ^^iHiidi  ii 
coTefxiy  iiiiuiuaieUt  «ini»  *niey^Mio^Riiffm 
'Uainc  botes  lo  be*  ueprHsMMOf  tUtdbQ^oNi^ 
radk  the  dr^it'iDf  te"1iaiik,^-M0tftitely<iall 
to  tbe  gibbbd. 

libtes  ediHirts  in'tbis-^dtat,*\rtldrtNii'thi!)r 
did  hi  Aiet  v^pY«lftifMrMblbre*tbe'teit'4 
well  Jts  the  'Iflofbiflal  vtflob  df  tfene  MtfeMi 
^vHddicbbitiVOtbsbOrltWflkl  motMy/UMr 
now  rapresebtltiisoniliM&i'fttldeVMty*  Tin 
is  the  ^rikif^i^lo  the  ''MM6vf*«  fbt  f4ghl 

mm*  gCuCt 
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In  reiorn,  my  bon.  friend  propoted  • 

?Oestion  io  the  right  hon.  gelit^  to'whicb 
think  he  has  not  yet  given  any  answer. 
"  If  yoa  adirin/'  vaid  my  hon.  friendi 
"  what  I  deny»  the  equiTalency  of  Bank- 
noies  to  money,  ieli  me.  What  is  the  com- 
mon standard  by  which  you  measure  that 
eqiiifalency  ?"  This  queation  the  right 
hon*  gent,  has  altogether  efaded.  He  has 
given  no  answer  to  it. — Does  be  mean  to 
acquiesce  in  those  which  have  ^en  given 
for  bim  by  others  who  have  taken  the 
■ame  side  with  him  in  this  debate,  or  by 
•oiiie  fanciful  writers,  who,  under  the  guise 
mnd  garb  of  practical  men,  have  indulged 
themselves  in  the  wildest  theories  and  ima- 
ginations, upon  this  subject  of  the  standard  ? 

•*  The  coin."  (says  a  noble  lord,  who 
spoke  last  night)  "  is  (or  was)  tbe  standard 
of  the  paper."  But  this  description  does 
not  advance  us  a  single  step;  for  the 
question  still  remains,  "  What  is  the 
.aUndard  of  the  coin  ?  What  is  that  com- 
mon, measure  to  which  coin  and  paper 
may  be  equally  referred  for  tbe  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  agreement,  or  dis- 
agreement, with  it,  and  with  each  other  ?" 

The  noble  lord  (Catftlereagh)  has  in- 
deed devised  a  singular  definition  of  this 
measure,  in  which  I  should  be  exceeding- 
ly curious  to  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
gent  concurs.  He  defines  it  to .  be  "  a 
sense  of  value  in  reference  to  currency  as 
compared  with  commodities."— I  hope  I 
do  not  misquote  bim.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  these  were  the  very  words—- 
.*'  A.sense  of  value !"  But  whose  sense  ? 
w;itb  whom  is  it  to  originate  ?  and  bow  is 
it  tQ  be  communicat«:d  to.  othef-s  :  who  is 
to  promulgate,  who  is  to  acknowledge*  or 
who  is  to  enforce  it  ?  How  is  it  to  be 
defined?  and  how  is  it  to  be  regulated  ? 
What  ingenuity  shall  calculate,  or  what, 
authority  controul  its  fluctuatipn?  — Is' 
the  *'  sense"  of  to-da^  the  same  as  that  of 
yesterday,  and .  will,  it  be  unchanged  to- 
i|iprrow?-*^It  does  fill  me  with  astonish*, 
inenttbat  any  mail,  of  an' accurate  and. 
reasoning  mind,  should  not  perceiT«  that 
this  wild  and  dangerous  principle  (if  prin- 
Cipla  it  can  be  called),  would  tbrpw;  loose 


•Jtofwf  i^dk  tftHhn  CtKtmdUtis 


this  ''  sense/'  wbkh  miiy  serve  ^  illos* 
trate  the  probable  coorae  of  its  eperBtions« 
if  left  exclusively  to  its  own.  ff)iidanee« 
Tbe  artisan  who  on  tbe  Thursday  oigbt 
had  exchanged  s  one^ponnd  note  with  his 
neighbour  for  fonr  dollars,  found  in  tbe 
morning  that  he  had,  insensibly  to  hint- 
self,  become  two  shillings  richer  by  the 
exchange.-*-!  am  not,  here,  aboot  to  inr 
quire  whether  the  Bank  were  right  or 
wrong  in  raising  the  denomination  6f  the 
dollar;  I  refer  to  this.operatioo  merely  as 
an  illustration  of  the  argument :  and  I  ask. 
Where  would  be  tbe  end  of  such  operia* 
tions  if  every  individoars  "sense  of  va- 
lue" were  to  be  bis  only  guide  in  bis 
dealings  with  bis  neighbours?  In  this  in- 
stance the  authority  of  the  Bank  janC'* 
tioned  and  limited  the  degree  of  the 
rise  in  the  current  value  of  the  dojiar,  or, 
to  put  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  tbe 
degree  of  tbe  loss  which  the  Bank-note 
should  sustain  in  exchaoge  agaiitet  tbe 
dollar. — But  is  it  to  be  imaging  that,  if 
they  bad  merely  sanctioned  tbe  principle 
of  such  alteration,  wtthoat  limiting  tbe 
degree,  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  of- 
ten per  cenL  is  the  precise  amoont  of 
the  riseiNi  the  one  band,  or<of  the  itepre^ 
ciation  on  tbe  other,  which  all  tbe  holders 
of  Bank  notes,  and  qi  dollars  respectively, 
would  have  agreed  to  fix  by  common 
''  sense  of  value  ?'V  Is  not  such  a  sopposi* 
tion  utterly  absurd  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that 
something  wbpU]^  extrinsic  to  that  capr^ 
cious  "  sense,"  is  necessary  to  regulate 
the  Ordinary  dealings  between  man  end 
man ;  and  that  tbe  course  of  tbofte  dea^ 
ings  could  not  be  kft  without  a  guide, 
bet  at  the  ba2ard9.Qc  the  certainty  rather, 
of  immediate  and  ioextrACable  confusion } 
lf,/hpwever,  we  Were  persuaded  to  leavf 
the  proportions  and  prices  of  all  oommpdi* 
ties  to  be  adjusted  by  this  "  sense  of  falue/* 
wa  ought  at  least  to  be  consistent  in  oor 
theory  and  peacti'ce.WJIiis  "  sense  of  va^ 
joe,"  which  is  iiow  prctpos^  to  be  erected 
into  an  jiniversal  measure,  has  been  occa* 
sionally  adopted  as  such  by  individuals. 
There  is  a  mim  now  expectin|^  tbe  judg* 
ment  of  the  law,  whose  **  sense  of  valu^* 
all  the  transactions  of  private  life— ^11  con-  4ed  him  ta  excbangie  fi>r  gaioeaa  a  pre* 


tracts  and  pecuniary  'bargains — by  leav 
ing  them  to  be  measured  from  day  to  day. 
and  from  hour  to  hour,  by  no  other  rule 
than  th^t  of  the  .  fancies  and  intereists  of 
each  individual  conflictingwith  the  fancies 
and  intcre&ts  of  hi&  neighbour. 

A  "  sense  of  value !" — It  is  not  many 
days  since  an  expecimeot  was  tried  opaa 


K ten  of  Bank  of  England  .paper,  wnich 
oBsidered  as  no  more,  than  an  equiv^ 
lenL  Of  what  crime  was  this  man  ffaiky» 
but  of  qbeying  that  natoral  and  instinctive 
impulse,  which  the  noble  Lord  is  now  pre* 
pared  to  set  op  as  a  substitute  for  the 
standard  of  our  money  ?  If  there  be  no- 
thing more  fixed  aaa  steble  tbaa  iodivi* 
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flcMl  hMagt  to  whtcb  Ihe  e^tiiftate  of  ra^ 
luM  eav  be  raforrcil^  let  110  at  }m»t  refrain 
frotn  |Miniibing  the  exerciie  of  that  iaclt- 
▼idoal  fecli9g>.  If  the  Niw  shall  deoiine  to 
fix  a  standard  meafore^  it  eanaol  reserTo 
the  right  of  minting  erroneoue  measoro- 
umM  m  a  crtino.  Ihis  would  be  an  injaa* 
tico  Hko  that  of  the  Eastern  Monarch  wb# 
calM  apon  ttie  Sooi^isayers  to  intorpret 
bis  dream«  but  refused  «a  teH  ffatm  tiw 
dMOtai  of  frbJch  he  re<)Qh-ed  the  mterpro* 
tatioir. 

Nei  dretfm,  it  rnvst  bo  owned,  eould  be 
more  extravagant  than  the  visions  of  those 
praetical  men  who  ha^  undertaken  to  re- 
nlM  away  the  standard  of  the  currency  of 
thm  realm  into  a  pure  abstraotfo».  There 
is  tadeod  something  perfectly  ludicrooe  in 
tM  inieonsistenoy  and  injustice  with  which 
they  impute  a  love  of  abstraction  to  iheir 
opponents;  while  they  are  theraseWes  in- 
dttlgin^in  the  most  wanton  departures 
from  sobMance  and  reality.  ^<  Beiware  of 
abstfaet  theories/'  say  they  to  the  Bullion 
Gommittee,  wbenr  they  find  fact  and  law 
laM  down  as  the  foundation  of  its  Report. 
->«^  Beware  of  abstract  theories/'  say  they 
to  Ihe  honourable  and  learned  chairman  of 
the  Committee,  when  they  find  in  his  first 
aeveii  Resolutions  tiothing  like  theory  or 
imagination;  but  a  clear,  concise,  a  dry 
and  fsithful,  recapitulation  of  those  rules 
which  the  statutes  of  the  country  have  es- 
tablished for  the  weight  and- fineness  of  its 
ootn.  Nor  has  the  speech  with  whicb  that 
hen.  and  Uamed  gent,  introduced  and  en- 
forced his  Resolutions^-^  speech  whicb,  re- 
narkable  as  it  was  for  eloquence  and  abi- 
lity of  every  kind,  was  by  nothing  so  dis- 
liaguished  as  by  its  perpetual  appeal  to 
aetonbwiedged  principles  and  established 
Itfw, — even  that  speech  has  not  rescued  the 
bon.  and  learned  gent,  from  the  imputa- 
tiona  of  flightinesa  and  romance*  The 
same  caution  to  **  beware  of  abstract 
tfaeories^'^  is  addressed  to  my  hon.  friend 
near  me,' whose  intelligence,  whose  accu- 
racy, and  whose  official  Imowledgey  digest- 
ed and  assimilated  by  a  powerful  and  really 
practical  understanding,  make  him  per- 
haps of  all  men  the  least  proner  object  of 
such  an  admonition.  And  this  admoni- 
Iton  ootties  from  whom*?  from  the  inven- 
tore  and  champions  of  ''abstract  cui^ 
i^cy  ;**— firom  those  who,  after  exhaust- 
ihg  m  vaib  every  attempt  to  find  an 
earthly  substitute  for  the  legal  and  ancient 
standard  of  our  money,  have  divested  the 
flound  stei4iiigtif  all  Ihe  properties' of  mat* 
ter,  attd  pursued  it 'Utidarthe>  name  of  thii 

(VOL.  XIX.) 


''  ideal  onlt/'  into  tht  segions  of  non-entity 
and  noannsel 

When  the  ingenioua  sophistry  of  Br. 
Berkeley^  to  prove  the  non-existence  of 
matter,  was  quoted  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  a 
fallfltey  rioteaay  to  be  refuted.  Dr.  JobH«- 
son  stamped  bis  foot  with  force  against  a 
stone,  and  eaectaianed,^— '  I  refute  it  thus/ 
Unluckily  I  know  no  arrocesa  of  reasoning 
that  can  reduce  mio  or  these  practical  men 
to  the  ntossBity  of  admitting,  that  a  pound  . 
sterling  ia  net  a  creature  of  the  imaginls- 
tion:  One  cannot  appeal  even  to  their 
senses;  beeause  that  sense  of  thehrs,  which 
I  suppose  is  the  most  conversant  with  this 
sobject,  the  /'sense  of  valne,^  is  enlisted 
on  the  other  side.  But  one  may  appeal 
fromr  their  theories  to  ancient  records,  tf> 
positive  institution,  and  to  existing  law. 
On  those  authorities,  I  cmitend  that  a  cer* 
tain  specified  weight  of  gold  or  silver,  of  a 
certain  fineness,  ia  the  only  definition  of  a 
pound  sterKng,  which  an  Englishman  de- 
siroas  of  conforming  to  the  laws  of  hia 
country,  is  bound  to  regard,  or  to  under- 
stand. 

Here  then  it  iaibat  I  should  pause  for 
the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  gent,  oppo* 
site  to  me  to  the  qeestibn  of  my  hon. 
friend.— Does  he  admit  or  deny  this  defi-^ 
nittoit  of  standard?  dees  he  admit  or  "deny 
the  existence  of  »  standard  at  this  moment 
conformable  to'  this  definition  ?  If  he  ad« 
mits  it,  then  ir  is  possible  not  only  to  an« 
swer  his  question  with  respect  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word'  <'  depreciation,*'  but  alsof 
to  demonstrate  that  a  depreciation,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  used,  doea' 
exist.  Grant  but  the  lawfiil  standard  as^ 
the  instrument  of  mensuration,  and  bo« 
thing  is  more  easy  than  to  assign  the  exact 
proportion  in  which  coin  and  bank  note^ 
difier  in  value  from  each  other.  But  white' 
the  right  hon.  gent,  denies' the  existence  of 
any  such  imtrumenti  how  can  hereasonably*  " 
require  that  the  accuracy  of  such  a  nieasure- 
ment  should  be  proved  tohiS' satisfaction?     • 

A  pound  sterling  is  either  |^  of  a  pcHind 
of  standard  silver;'  or,  |^  of  a  guinea 
weighing  not  less  than  5dwts.  and  8grs. 
This  is  the  simple  and  the  only  definition 
which  the  practice  of  our  ancestors  recog- 
nizes,  and  the  law  of  the  country  allows. 
Boea  a  one-pound  note  represent  this  por* 
tion  of  the  precious  metals,  or  does  it  not } 
If  it  does,  the  legal  coin  of  the  countty, 
and  the  notes  of  the  Bank,  are  equivalent. 
If  not,,  either  the  law  is  mis-stated,  or  the 
depreciation'  is  proved. 

"  Oh !  but/'  say  si  the  right  hon.  gentta- 
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man,  *'  the  Bank  note  represents  the  coin 
itself;  quaienvM  coin ;  and  has  no  reference 
or  relation  to  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver 
which  that  coin  contains."  Bat  does  not 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  see  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  avai^  himself  of  the 
laiv  in  one  instance  and  to  deny  iu  ope- 
ration in  the  other  ?— .The  King's  Procla- 
mation confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
has  B.i^ed  the  denomination  of  the  coin ; 
ivhich  denomination  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  the  Bank  note  continues  to  re- 
present: but  the  same  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment has  fixed  the.  weight  of  the  coin  as 
the  sole  and  indispensibte  test  of  the  value 
which  that  denomination  implies.  The 
law  (as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  well 
knows)  watches  with  such  scrupulous  anx- 
iety over  the  weight  of  the  guinea,  as  to 
consider  the  loss  of  a  single  grain  as  suffi- 

.  cient  to  destroy  its  character  as  a  legal 
coin.  When  the  law.  evinces  this  anxiety 
about  weight,  is  it  not  a  little  too  much  to 
assume  in  argument  that  its  only  care  is 
denomlination  ? 

But  what  is  the  proposition  for  the  sake 
of  which  this  assumption  is  hazarded  ? — 
Not  simply  that  Bank  notes  are  a  conve- 
nient symbol  of  coin^  but  that  they  are 
actually  equivalent  to*  it.  In  proof  of  this 
equivalency  it  is  contended  that  the  law 
has  bound  them  together. 
.  First,  this  argument  would  prove  too 
much :  it  »would  undoubtedly  get  rid  of 
all  the.  embarrassing  cpnsiderations .  of 
sJtanda^d,  of  weight,  and  of  intrinsic  value ; 
but,  pn.the  other  hand,  those  who  main- 
tain it.  would  be  involved  in  absurdities, 
which  even  the  ingenuity  of  the  right  hon. 
gent,  could  not  reconcile.  They  would 
have  to  maintain,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
year  10{^5,  when«  previous  to  the  resolu- 
tion taken  to  reform  the  silver  coinage,  ar- 
guments something  like  those  which  are 
Qow  used  on  the  right  hon  gentleman's 
aide  of  the  question,  prevailed  upon  the  le- 
gislature to  try  the  experiment  of  a  statute 
by  which  it  was  made  penal  to  receive 
or  tender  the  undipped  coin  at  any  higher 
price  than  the  clipped  coin, — they  would 
have  to  maintain,  I  say,  that  from  the  pass- 
ing of  that'  act,  the  clipped  and  unclipped 
coin  of  the  country  became  precisely 
equivalent ;  in  other  words,  that  an  ounce 
of  silver  in  the  one  became,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  statute,  equal  to  an  ounce  and 
a  quarter  of  the  same  silver  jn  the  other. 
Unquestionably  this  cannot  be  what  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  is  prepared  to  main- 

.  tain  as  true ;  though  I  inust  a(]mit>  pa  the 
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other  hand,  that  a  subject  of  this  country' 
might  at  that  time  have  been  punished 
for  acting  as  if  he  thought  it  fetlse.  But  is 
the  relation  which  was  thus  produced  by- 
law between  two  icings  obviously  of  dif- 
ferent values,  equivalency  ?  Or  is  it  to  be 
imagined,  that  so  forced  and  unnatural  a 
state  of  things,  call  it  by  what  name  yoa 
will,  could  be  maintained  by  any  law,-— 
that' any  law  could  continue  long  in  force 
whose  purpose  it  was  to  maintain  it  ?  The 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things-  in 
1695,  was  the  disappearance,  that  is  to 
say,  the  hoarding,  the  melting,  or  the  ex- 
portation of  the  perfect  coin :  the  further 
consequence  was,  that,  after  a  short  trial 
of  the  compulsory  law.  Parliament  found 
itself  obliged  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil, 
and  to  reform  the  depreciated  part  of  the 
currency. 

But  moreover  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man's  assertion  of  the  equivalency  of  coin 
and  Bank  notes,  is  in  direct  contradiction 
with  admissions  of  his  own.  In  the  course 
of  this  debate  he  has  admitted,  (though 
others  have  denied)  that  in  the  year  1804 
the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  de- 
preciated. I  might  here  ask  him  in  what 
sense  he  understands  the  word  depreciated 
when  he  so  applies  it :  and  he  would  have 
to  answer  me  as  it  has  been  answered  to 
him>  that  the  Irish  Bank  note  did  not  then 
represent  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coia 
with  which  it  was  interchangeahle; 

This  is  a  most  important  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  and  it 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  present  question, 
of  which  one  would  almost  apprehend  he 
could  not  have  been  aware,  but  which  ne- 
vertheless he  will  find  it  difficult  to  deny. 
The  premium,  as  I  understand,  in  1904, 
was  about  is.  6i.  on  the  guinea.  At  that 
period  Irish  Bank  paper,  as  interchangeable 
with  English,  was  at  a  discount  which 
pretty  nearly  corresponded  with  its  de- 
preciation in  reference  to  the  coin.  The 
premium  now  openly  paid  in  Ireland  upon 
guineas  is  from  3t.  Qd,  to  4s.  But  Irish 
Bank  paper  is  now  exchangeable  with 
English  nearly  at  par.  Whence  is  it  that 
English  Bank  paper,  which  had  an  advan- 
tage over  Irish  Bank  paper  in  1 804,  when 
Irish  paper  was  depreciated  only  about 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  should  be  now 
nearly  on  a  par  with<  it,  when  it  U  confes- 
sedly depreciated  almoh  twenty  per  cent.  ? 
If  ipdeed  English  Bank  paper  has  suftred 
a  depreciation,  to  .the  same  amount,  this 
phsenomenon  is  perfectly  intelligible: 
but  upon,  the  hypothesis  of  the  perfect 
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Bank  paper  and  coin,  it  admits  of  no  solu- 
tion. 

To  my  mind,  I  do  confess,  here  is  one 
.  decisive  proof  of  depreciation. 

Bat,  is  not  the  case  of  the  dollar,  (to 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  with 
another  view  in  a  former  part  of  the  ar- 
gument), itself  a  conclusive  proof,  not 
only  of  the  existence  of  a  depreciation  of 
Bank  paper,  but  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Bank,  and  of  the  goveniment,  that  such 
depreciation  does  exist  ?  Why  was  the 
Bank  note,  which  wftsequivalent  tofourdol- 
lanon  one  day ;  worth  two  shillings  less  than 
four  dollars  thenext  ?  Those  who  claim  to 
themselv^  exclusively  the  title  of  practical 
men,  take  a  subtle  distinction,  and  say, 
that  it  is  not  the  Bank  note  which  is  worth 
less,  but  the  dollar  which  is  worth  more  : 
and  they  treat  as  theorists  and  visionaries 
all  whose  faculties  do  not  enable  them  to 
enter  into  this  distinction.  But  however 
the  variation  arose,  why  did  the  govern- 
m^t  and  the  Bank  think  it  necassary  to 
sanction' and  promulgate  it? — ^Why  ?  init 
because  the  dollar,  being  a  coin  circulating 
in  this  country  by  suiFerance  only,  a  cur- 
rency of  convention,  would,  according  to 
the  admission,  or  rather  the  declaration  of 
the  Bank,  under  the  authority  of  the  privy 
council,  have  beendriven  out  of  circulation, 
that  is  to  say,  would  have  been  boarded  or 
melted  or  exported,  if  it  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  pass  at  the  marketable  value  of 
the  silver  which  it  contains. 

With  this  example  before  their  eyes,<— 
with  this  admission  and  declaration  still 
recent  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  there 
are  yet  some  persons  who  contend,  that 
the  disappearance  of  our  legal  coin— the 
guinea — is  no  proof  of  the  depreciation  of 
Bank  notes,  in  respect  to  that  coin ;  but 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  balance  of  trade 
and  of  payments,  and  to  the  wiles  of  our  ' 
Inveterate  onemy. .  The  Bank  note,  which, 
confronted  with  the  dollar,  shrunk  from 
twenty  to  eighteen  shillings,  preserves,  as 
they  affirm,  m  face  of  the  guinea,  an  un- 
altered, and  unalterable  equivalency. — 
And  what  is  it,  according  to  their  theory, 
that  occasions  this  peculiarity  ?  The  law. 
■^The  law,  which  does  what  ?-^The  law, 
which  makes  it  criminal  (if  indeed  it  be 
criminal)  to  exchange  the  guinea  for  more 
tbaa  its  denoniinative  value  in, Bank- 
notes; and  which  prohibits  the  exporta* 
tion  of  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm. 

Let  us  see  what  is  the  mode  in  which 
Ane  powerful  and  beneficial  lawi  are 
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now  actually  operating.  The  result- 
which  they  were  intended  to  obtain  con- 
fessedly was  to  keep  our  legal  coin  at. 
home  and  to  maintain  it  in  circulation. 
The  result  actually  is,  that  such  coin 
has  vanished  from  domestic  circulation, 
and  that  it  is  exported  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  dollars  were  sent  into 
circulation,  unprotected  by  any  law  which 
should  prevent  their  exportation  to  fo* 
reign  countries :  for  a  time  they  circu- 
lated in  abundance ;  at  length  they  be- 
gan to  disappear*  By  what  process  has  it 
been  attempted,  and  successfully,  to  check 
their  disappearance  ?  By  the  same  pro- 
cess which  is  so  wisely  contrived  to  pre- 
vent the  disappearance  of  guineas?  By 
forbidding  more  to  be  given  for  them, 
than  they  had  hitherto  been  exchanged 
for  in  Bank-notes  ?  No— but  by  a  pre« 
ciseiy  contrary  process-by  allowing  the 
dollars  to  pass  at,  or  above  their  value. 
Ihe  consequence  is,  a  continued  circu- 
lation of  dollars  in  this  country,  in  spite 
>of  the  balance  of  trade  and  of  the  wiles  of 
the  enemy.  / 

Here  then  are  t^o  metallic  currencies, 
one  of  which  continues  in  circulation, 
while  the  other  vanished  from  it.  The 
distinctive  differences  between  them  are^ 
First,  that  of  one  the  exportation  is  peiv 
mitted,  and  of  the  other  prohibited.  I 
acknowledge  the  perversity  of  human  na- 
ture, and  its  proneness  to  do  vrhat  is  for- 
bidden ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  principle 
alone  sufficient  to  account  'for  the  expor- 
tation of  the  coin,  which  it  is  illegal  to 
export,  and  for  the  continuanoe  in  cir- 
culation of  that  which  might  be  exported 
without  offence.  Secondly,  the  one  is  ex- 
changeable for  iu  full  marketable  value 
in  our  domestic  currency,  whereas  the 
law  enforces  (or  is  supposed  to  enforce) 
the  exchange  of  the  other  at  do  more  than 
its  denominative  rate.  The  bank-note  is 
the  common  measure  botii  of  the  guinea 
and  of  the  dollar,  of  the  exportable  and 
unexportable  coin :  the  guinea  it  is  al« 
lowed  by  law  to  measure  only  according 
to  its  denomination ;  the  dollar,  by  the 
ordinance  of  the  Bank,  it  is  allowed  to 
measure  according  to  iu marketable  value. 
What  is  the  result  ?  The  coin,  which  is 
by  law  unexportable.  Hies  to  another 
market,  while  the  ^exportable  remains  al 
home.  \  ' 

But  let  it,  for  argument's  sake,  be  con«> 
ceded  that  the  rise  of  the  dollar  is  not  a 
proof  of  depreciation  in  the  bank-note^ 
— Jt  follows  then  that  if  the  bank-note^ 
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which  woaU  heretolbre^have  imrchaMd 
foor  dollars,  is  not  depriciated  in  respect 
to  the  dolhn*  because  it  is  now  obliged  lo 
call  in  two  shillings  to  its  aid  in  order  to 
make  the  same  purchase,  neither  wobM 
the  bank-note,  which  heretofore  pnr* 
chased  a  guinea  with  the  aid  of  one  shil* 
ling  only,  be  depreciated  in  respect  to  the 
guinea,  if  it  should  now  be  allowed  to 
make  the  same  purchase  with  the  aid  of 
four  or  five  shillings.  I  think  I  may  defy 
the  most  practical  of  men  to  quarrel  with 
this  proposition. 

Well  then— if  this  be  so— and  if  it  be 
Indeed  an  dbject  to  keep  oor  guineas  at 
home,  why  is  not  the  operation,  which  has 
been  so  successful  with  respect  to  the 
dollar,  applied  to  the  guinea  ^  What  dif- 
ference is  there  in  the  principle?  and 
what  difierence  in  the  practical  policy  of 
the  transaction,  but  such  as  would  pre- 
ponderate in  favour  of  the  guinea  ?  If  it 
be  answered,  ^  that  the  guinea  is  a  legal 
coin,  which  the  dollar  is  not ;  that  the 
dollar  might  be  treated  as  arbitnurily  and 
unceremoniously  as  we  pleased,  but  that 
the  same  experiment  could  not  be  liied 
upon  the  guinea  without  an  alteration  of 
%he  law,  and  that  aiterations  of  the  law 
m^e  dangeroua*^  I  reply,  that  the  law  is 
much  less  in  one  way  on  Ibis  point  than 
gentlemen  seem  to  apprehend.  It  is  true 
that  the  dollar  is  a  foreign  coin  of  which 
our  laws  take  no  specific  cognisance ;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  there  b  another 
coin  in  the  country,  not  a  legal  coin,^-a 
coin  of  which  the  law  takes  no  notice  ex* 
cept  to  put  it  out  ofits  protection  ;  which 
DO  man  is  obliged,  or  even  permitted,  to 
receive  from  another  in  payment;  which 
in  short  is  as  completely  devoidf  of  the 
qpialities  of  British  coin  as  the  dollar,  and 
indeed  more  completely  so,  since  It  is  ex- 
pressly stripped  of  those  qualities  by  sta- 
tute.— Now,  if  such  a  coin  as  this  can  be 
fbnnd^  where  is  the  harm  of  trying,  upon  it 
the  same  experiment  which  baa  been  so 
happily  applied  to  the  dollar;  especially 
t£  it  be,  as  fortunately  it  is,  a  gold  coin, 
and  therelbre  capable  of  supplying  that 
ihare  which  dollars  do  not  supply,  towards 
the  comi^etement  of  a  metallic  circola- 
tioB?  The  coin  ta  which  ialkide,  it  one 
which  my  Lon.  fi-iend  near  mo  (Mr.  Hss^ 
hssson)  is  accused  of  having  treated  in  bis 
pamphlet  with  exaggerated  respecW-  but 
which  in  the  coarse  of  this  debate  has,  I 
thinh,  been  too  much  disparaged.-— Imaaa 
ihe  light  guinea* 

Thi(.li|^t-guiima  ianol^  my  mom  tiN« 


iffiuBfdlf^kCmiiftue* 
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the  Mbr»  a  leyal  comii«  A  (^ 
arrived  by  wear  at  a  certain  dagsea  of 
lightness,  is  at  once  divested  by  law  of  all 
its  qoalitiea  of  coin,  and  is  reduced  to  its 
intrinsic  value,  wbstever  timt  an^  baw  a* 
bullion.  It  happens,  to  be  anve,  at  Ihe 
present  moment,  that  this  reduction,  M 
measured  in  bank  notes,  is  a  psomatiaa. 
But  that  is  equally  true  in  respect  to  the 
dollar.  Tbe  rate  at  which  the  dollar  eov 
passes  iff  not  only  higher  than  it  waa  tomtt 
time  s^;  but  higher  than  that  which  U 
bears,  from  its  intrinsic  valuei  in  eompa« 
risen  with  the  legal  coin  of  the  oa«gtry« 
Whether  it  was  right  to  vaise  the  deeesnoi* 
nation  of  tbe  doHar,  I  do  not  thkkm  m^ 
cemary  to  give  an  opmioe  :^thait  ie  dwMU 
But  upon  the  principle^  whatevuf  it  wa^ 
en  which  the  denomtnation  of  the  4Mm 
was  caiscd,  there  cait  sosely  be  no  olyeet 
tion  to  suffering  the  light  guinea  to  go  fao 
what  it  u  worth,  an*  thereby  ihlSniim 
as- anomalous  gold  cnsrenoy,  teooraespaiMi 
with  the  anomalous  silver  cuifaacy,.eanli 
alike  independent  a£  the  kgal  coi«  oi»the 

The  kgal^  coin-^the  guittea  of  Mt\m^ 
ful  weight,*— wouU  still  remain*  m  thn 
eye  of  the  law,  in  that  ef  the  imaginatina^ 
and  in  the  argument  of  the  sifht  hotti 
gent,  aa  the  equivalent  for  hsrth  entti 
It  would  not  often  eome  Hactfe  ioduodl  te 
afibrd  a  practical  illustsatian  of  hiaai|pi« 
ment;  but  he  mi^ht  oontimie  ta  enjoy  thn 
satisfaction  of  mamtaining,  as  ha  dueanaHr^ 
as  an  abstract  proposition,  that  Hnk  notia 
and  guineas  are  equivalent  ie  laeu 

Meantime  the  advantaae  denvod  tinm 
the  marketableiiem  of  light  guieeai  woehl 
be,  either  to  retain  at  Imist  Uiat  portien  ef 
oor  metailic  circulation  at  heew»  or  lo 
ttMke  the  foreigner  or  tha  edemy  pay»  its 
full  v^oe  for  it  on  exportation* 

k'  ia  on  all  handa  aoknnwIadfaA  m 
by  the  right  hon.  gent,  and  his  suppoitam 
it  is  earnestly  contended  ■  thet  oe»  gold 
finds  its  way  out  of  thecounlry,  esktMoie 
discharge  of  the  balenoe  of  pmyment^  aa 
intotheeoflfersoftheeneety.  ThaftaDomy 
is  by  some  persons  represented  as  siltine 
like  a  great  spider ^e  tha  midst  of  its  eeC 
and  drawing  ahmg  the  living  linaa  aed 
fibres  of  fais  riot  all  the  geld*^  of  Sreat 
Britain  ieio  an  tbysa  from  which'  it  k 
never  to  retucn.«*-B)[  what  pmirsei  thai 
cae  be  effected,  eacept  by  that oC  alaeii 
of'sooieseia  or  other,  we  aae  nae  toid^nw 
and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  eonecive.  fimmn^ 
all  the  dsegew  ofi  the  ooentr]^  mm^  of 
theny teal aaAffBii^fe ,  eiMMirhn^ 
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pi ly  moK  tWoiiftr^  llnm  ttib  wn  iie?flr 
afipf«li«i(M  by  •  dtsonikred  imaginatioii. 

That  o«r  gold  iK>vire?er  goes  from  ni,  n 
generally  asserted  and  believed ;  and  wbe^ 
tbe#  by  a  natural  effleS,  Mr  by  some  mi- 
beard*«f  power -of  magnetic  atfraciion  ifi 
Buooapartei  is*  in  regard  to  the  qoestton 
whkh  we  are  considering,  of  little  mo* 
menu  ,  It  goes :  and  we  wish  to  stop  it. 
It  ean  be  stopped  effiectvally  odiy  by  being 
raialncd  in  circalatiun  at  home.  It  can  be 
fctaioed  in  circulation^  (as  those  who 
raised  the  denominaaieii  ef  the  dollar,  and 
who  gave  the  reasonv  which  were  given 
for  raising  it,  must  ef  all  men  be  the  liasl 
to  deny),  only  by  allowing  it  to  pass  fur 
what  it  IS  intrinsiGsiHy  Worth,  or  what  it 
wsH  fetch  in  the  raailtet. 

Here,  howeTer,  i  shgll  be  met  by  on 
flignmeot  which  has  been  urged  wish 
voeh  ▼eheaaence  and  solemmMr  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  (Mr.  Vansit|art) 
llmt  the  iaw  absolutely  prohibits  theea* 
portation  of  ow  coin,  and  that  any  reason* 
■ig  therefore,  which  is  fbvnded  upon  the 
■opposition  of  that  exportation  is  not  only 
iocomct,  bat  is  of  a  moit  inHnoral  and 
dasigeroar  tendency,  as  holding  ont  csi^ 
oooragement  to  perjo^  and  ftaiid* '  Let 
i»  examine  this  argument. 

We  are  all  agreed  upon  the  hex,  that 
gold  bullion  is  at  a  high  price  in  the  eur* 
rency  of  this  coontry.  We  arer  all  agreed , 
that  either  as  the  conseqaence  of  this  high 
price  Of  as  the  caose  of  ft,  or  both,  there 
M  a  great  Karcity  of  gold  baMion  in  this 
cemtry.  We  are  all  agreed,  thas  the 
sold  ooin  has  nearly  ranished  from  ciroa- 
wtion :  and  nobody  doubts,  so  far  as  I  have 
hoards  and  nobody  haa  assertted  more 
alreavoQsly  than  the  right  hon.  gtnt. 
and  those  who  side  with  him,  thai  thie 
high  price  and  scarcity  of  baHioir,  and 
thn  vasiishing  of  our  gold  coin,  are  iniWI* 
Mble  indications  of  ^  large  oxportatioit  of 
gold;  ol  which  exportation  a  large  part 
inost,  aa  infallibly,  ha«e  doosisted  of  coin, 
akhor  mohed  or  uitaotled.  Upon  theee 
fiaeta,  I  say,  we  are  aH'agoeed.  Now  I 
ask,  is  it  not  idle,  is  it  nos  absurd,  t6  aip^ 
aanw,  for  the  purpoi«  of  asgament,  a  sup^ 
posed  obedience  to  the  n^,  which  no^ 
lorioosly  has  no  existence ;  and  to  deny 
for  the  purpose  of  argument,  a  fhct  which 
is  acknowledged  by  al^  to  he'  the  sorest 

rpttias,  and  contended' hyitfanyfo  bif 
oHgiw  and  eausci  (Hf  the  evils  whi<(h 
have  haooght^  as  to  the  ne^fessiiy  o#  the 
\  dtsoqsaiotfi?    hn  iv  not  wllol4y  urff* 
gaasMMhlf  ^  higMatoit,  lo  ^M^ 


tend  mtk  imhrtco  in  oar  logisMf o  ftv 
paciiy  of  that,  whitb  avery  one  ef  Cs  Id  M» 
individual  capacity  pef^fettily  bellettsttf  hii 
true?  k  the  existence  of  a  statute  whiell^,a» 
we  know,  is  openly  iiolafed,  and  fbr  Ihd 
most  part  witb  imponity,  every  day  hf  cht 
week,  to  be  pleaded  at  a  bar  agaiiift  WAf 
attempt  to  remedy  the  evils  which  eeWM 
fessedly  raNult  firom  its  violaiimr } 

What  then  can  be  more  ofijott^  er  I4dfd 
ridiculous,  than  to  represent  those  periMi 
as  countenancing  and  enoouragirtg  parjcrr^ 
and  fraud,  who  only  tell  ^ouy  what  yM 
yourselves  avow,  that  perjury  and  frautf 
are  and  have  always  been  corned iftfed  UWtM 
your  present  system  of  low;  aifd  who,  iH^ 
ferring  that  they  alwayavrifll  be  codMnllte# 
under  that  aystem,  saggost  to  yotf  tiNr  #A^ 
pedieney  of  amending  it }  WhcT  wf*  Ihd 
encouragers  of  eriaaea  ?-h^boy  wbo^  hado 
ing  the  existing  law  doforiously  \tM^ 
^uato  to  ooonufxat  the  lemptMkstf  fd 
f ommtt  them,  propoao  oMkv  to^  ttmffi 
the  law  or  la  remove  tho  tempfatldtr^-^af 
they  who  content  themaeWes'  Wilton hiriu 
poring  oeer  the  depravity  of  baimiii  oaMMy 
and,  imteid  of  dndeavouring'  W  ptefeM 
;  the  eomasissifOB  of  the  crimo;  console  f  hMM 
!  selves  with  the  reflection  thav  thd  rilisi> 
'  ehief  to'  the  pohlio  \t  only  tn<  propovtkN¥  id 
>  the  go^tof  the  crinmral  ? 

He  was  not  an  unwise  or  unfttsi  jttd|{V^ 
of  whom  it  is  recorded,  that 

«'  Hd  sent  the  thief,  who  stcttf  th^goltf,  i>rhrf» 
^  And  puniBh'^  hiia  vha  pot  it  io  his  way/' 

Und!oubtedly,  it  i8«rtetthey  wr^  nor  jT)f£ 
lo"  place  temptation^  rn  mei/s  way,  wblcll 
we  know,  by  conatarut  experience,  to  W 
sufficient  to  oterpower  the  positive  enaAct* 
meoto  of  law.  It  is  nehherpoKtie  ndr  dioitirf 
to  resort  on  every  occasion  le'tbe  obh>tf» 
tiotfof  oanbs  as  aopphemeirtary  tte  a  dle^ 
Heetivo  legislation.  This  policy  uflf<$rttf- 
nately  pervades  too  many  of  ouV  sttftM^ 
and  it  is  but  rarely  soccessfu?  in  i^roljeof, 
^never  peitaps  where  coilsidef*alrN«  gnhi 
and  great  facility  conspire  to  tempt  to  p«n» 
jury.  The  e^tpormtion  of  cdin,  6t  df  ^ 
buition  melted  from  ooin,  ^feed  ei«  tj^ 
ehangi|%  are  unfa'TOurable  beyMd  ir  ceititM 
Kmiti  is  Ibokedupert  atsd  mtlctl  itt  tho^da^ 
Ivral'  eounfe  of  tfahige,  fHM  most  wtitH^^ 
vrho  ba^  fr^atedof  eoinal^  aiHf  of  tredi^« 
have  laid'  It  dowdas^a  conse(|t]eHc^  nbt'  t& 
ho  disputed,  and  not  eveti  heceitssry  torhd 
proved.  Aecdfdiiig  td  ^e  conduihslfi 
opiti{Oii#  ^  sudh'  wtiteni',  ftte  eflfbx  d# 
butlMl  frdor  dne  d^untry  to'  ahmther  ilT 
giN^aMed  h^  causes  rtearly  ao  steady'  atitp 

fhlin^lld' id tmni* Op^ftMoir^  IGl^lSRttaWulCw 
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govern  thfe  season»or  the  tides.  As  well 
might  iyoa  pretend  to  fix  a  limit  on  the 
shore,  and  bid  the  flowing  ocean  advance 
BO  farther,  as  attempt  by  the  interposition 
of  a  statute  to  stop  the  tide  of  the  precious 
metals  in  whatever  direction  it  is  made  to 
flow  by  the  influence  of  commercial  ne- 
cessity and  commercial  demand. 

The    right  hon.  gent  and   those  who 
adopt  his  views  of  the  present  question, 

'acknowledge  the  force  of  these  principles: 
the^  attribute,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  our 
difficulties  to  their  operation.  There  is 
indeed  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  among 
them  as  to  the  cause  of  the  export  of  our 
gold;  somiB  attributing  it  to  the  demand  for 
gold  in  the  market  of  the  continent, — 
others  to  the  necessity  of  remitting  it  from 
hence,  in  payment  of  the  balance  of  trade ; 
but  ail  concurring  that,  whatever  may  b« 
theAegree  in  which  either  of  these  causes, 
separately  or  jointly,  operate,  the  result  is 

.  an  irresistible  attraction  of  the  gold  of  this 
couniry  to  the  continent.  Is  it  not,  then, 
with  marvellous  inconsistency  that  these 
same  gentlemen  oppose  the  mere  existence 
of  a  powerless  law,  and  a  high-coloured 
description  of  the  crimes  which  it  occasions 
and  constitutes,  as  an  answer,  and  the  only 
answer,  to  those  who  contend,  that,  if 
the  evil  which  the  Jaw  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent, be  indeed  one  which  it  is  important 
to  check, — and  if  the  efHux  of  our  gold  be 
certain,  so  long  as  the  force  of  the  temp- 
tation is  stronger  than  the  restraint  of  the 
law,^t  is  necessary,  and  it  would  be  as 
wise  as  humane,  either  to  alter  the  law,  or 
to  diminish  the  temptation? 

I  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  believe, 

*  that  the  repeal  of  this  law  would  be  in  it- 
self no  unwise  measure.  That  belief  might 
be  sup  posted  by  the  opinion  of  many  able 
writers  and  experienced  statesmen,  and 
by  the  example  of  many  of  those  States  in 
which  commerce  has  ,been  most  flourish- 
ing, and  credit  and  coin  most  abundant. 
I  admit  that  the  immediate,  the  momentary 
effect^ of  this  repeal,  (if  unaccompanied  by 
any  other  measure),  might  be  to  increase 
the  exportation  of  our  gold,  by  removing 
the  scruples  of  such  persons  as  may  now 
perhaps  be  wavering  between  temptation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  obedience  to  the 
Jaw  on  the  other.  Even  so,  however,  it 
would  have  the  benefit  of  saving  all  that 
perjury  and  fraud,  wh|^h  shock,  so  justly, 
the  mora]  feelings  of  the  House ;  and  of 
extending  to  the  honest  trader  a  conve- 
nience which  is  now  exclusively  reserved 
ibr  the  dishonest  one.    Bat  in  the  long 


ran,  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  the  re- 
peal of  this  law  would  swell  by  a  single 
guinea  the  amount  of  the  expoi$  of  oor 
gold. 

It  is  true  that  the  repeal  of  this  law 
alone  would  not  have  a  necessary  tend^cy 
to  bring  gold  again  into  circulation  in  this 
country,  either  by  recalling  what  has  been 
exported,  or  by  enticing  what  is  now 
hoarded,  out  of  its  hiding  places.  That 
would  be  the  eflfect  of  the  other  alteration 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded— of  los- 
pending  the  law  and  the  proclamation 
which  limit  the  current  rate  of  the  guinea, 
and  permitting  it  to  pass  according  to  its 
intrinsic  value. 

I  have  indeed  stated  this  proposition 
hitherto  only  as  applicable  to  the  light 
guinea ;  of  which  the  purchase,  at  its  in- 
trinsic value,  is  certainly  no  infringeraeot 
either  of  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  any  ex- 
isting proclamation  or  statute.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  might,  without  presump- 
tion, say,  that  the  law  is  by  no  means  clear 
on  this  point,  even  with  respect  to  guineas 
of  full  legal  weight.  Guineas  of  legal 
weight,  however^  I  left  out  of  my  propo- 
sition in  the  former  part  of  my  argament, 
expressly,  as  I  said,  in  the  hope  of  conci- 
liating the  right  hon.  gent,  by  leaving 
untouched,  in  respect  to  guineas  of  fbll 
weight,  his  proposition,  of  the  equivalency 
of  Bank  paper  and  legal  coin.  But  if  the 
right  hon.  gent,  should  be  disposed  to  con- 
cur with  me  at  all,  I  trust,  upon  reflexion, 
he  would  not  be  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  contemplation  of  this  trifling  ad- 
vantage to  his  argument.— ^If  he  will  coo- 
sent  to  let  guineas  go  for  what  they  are 
worth' in  the  market,  he  will  have  a  geld 
currency ; — he  will  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  our  coin ;  he  will  get  rid  of  fraod 
and  perjury  :  and  all  this  benefit  he  will 
purchase  at  no  greater  ex  pence,  than  that 
of  being  one  argument  out  of  pocket  Ik 
will  then,  to  be  sure,  be  vain  for  him  to 
contend,  against  the  dauly  evidence  of 
men's  senses,  that  Bank  paper  and  guineas 
are,  at  their  present  respective  denomina- 
tions, equivalent  to  each  other :  but  at 
least  we  shall  have  them  both,  and  they 
may  circulate  amicably  together. 

That  by  no  other  possible  means  the 
coin  of  the  country  can  be  retained  in  cir- 
culation, so  long  as  the  precious  metal  of 
which  it  is  composed  is  intrinsically  of  a 
valoe  so  much  higher  than  the  rate  at 
which  it  is  estimated  in  our  currency— 4s  a 
propositmn  of  which  all  experience>  as 
well  as  all  .leason^  establisbss  the  truth* 
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The  present  tlftteof  the  law  in  the  present 
state  of  our  currency  operates,  in  fact,  as  a 
4)o«miy  upon  the  exportation  of  oar  coin. 

.  Of  the  two  causes  of  the  export  of  gold, 
which  are  admitted  by  the  right  hon.  gent. 
and  his  /riends,— the  supposed  demand 
for  gold  on  the  continent,— ^nd  the  sup- 
posed necessity  for  exporting  it  to  set 
right  the  balance  oC  our  trade, — the^rst 
will  undoubtedly  have  an  uncontrolled 
operation,  so  long  as  there  is  no  counter- 
demand  for  gold  in  the  market  at.home-^ 
to  long  as  the  Bank  do  not  purchase^  and 
as  no  one  else  purchases  here,  except  for 
exportation  :— the  second  would,  in  a  na- 
tural state  of  tbingSi  find  its  limit  far  within 
the  amonnt.  of  the  .balance  to  b^  set  right; 
it  would  cease  to  operate,  whenever  the 
scarcity  of  gold,  produced  here  by  expor- 
tation, and  the  plenty  produced  on  the 
continent  by  its  importation,  rendered 
gold  less  eligible  for  transmission  abroad 
than  any  other  merchantable  commodity. 
Bot,  this  limit  it  can  never  find,  so  long  as 
flold  is  the  only  merchantable  commodity 
for  which  the  consumption  of  this  country 
afibrds  no  market. 

Independently,  however,  of  these  causes, 
the  difference  between  the  real  value  of  the 
precious  metal  and  that  at  which  it  is  rated 
in  our  currency,  would  be  itself  sufficient 
to  ensure  us  against  the  continuance  of  a 
guinea  in  circulation.  Demand  on  the 
continent  might  be  counteracted  by  der 
inand  here ;  and  gold  would  cease  to  be 
a  preferable  article  for  transmission  abroad, 
from  the  moment  at  which  it,  like  other 
articles,  could  be  sold  for  its  real  value  at 
borne.  But,  imprisoned  in  the  coin,  and 
degraded  by  its  imprisonment,  goR.has 
an  unconquerable  t^nd^ncy  to  escape 
from  a  situation  so  unnatural :  and  it  would 
make  its  escape  from  such  a  situation,  even 
although  you- did  not  owe  the  continent 
any  thing ;  and  f^lthougb  there  were  no 
more  demand  on  the  continent  for  gold, 
than  for  any  other  article  of  merchandize. 

.  Bpt  this,  I  may  be  told,  is  the  language 
of  theory.  Is  not  the  principle,  th^n,  re- 
cognised by  any  sober  practical  autho- 
rity i  Let  us  he.ar  the  statut^e-book  itself. 
*'  Whereas  it  has  been  a  practice/'  says 
thei  preamble  to  the  act  14  Geo.  3,  chap. 
^0,  ''  to  export  the  new  and  perfect  coin 
of  the  realm  for  private  advantage,  and  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  public ;  and  the 
like  practice  will,  continue"  (adds  this 
theoretical  and  visionary  preamble)  "  while 
pieces  differing  greatly  in,welght,  are  cur- 
rent under  the  same  denominaupn^  and  at 
the  same  rate  of  value.—'' 


The  persons  who  framed  this  act,  and 
framed  it  for  the  express  and  practical 
purpose  of  restoring  the  credit  of  our  cur- 
rency, could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  penal- 
ties under  which  the  exportation  of  coin 
was  prohibited  :  yet  we  see,  that  in  spite 
of  these  penalties/they  take  for  granted  as 
inevitable  the  "  continued''  exportation 
of  the  coin,  so  long  as  the  temptation  to 
export  it  continues.  We  see  further,  that 
in  their  opinion  conformity  to  standard 
weight  is  the  distinctive  quality  by  which 
the  value  of  money  is  to  be  estimated* 
We  see  lastly,  that  without  any  reference 
to  demand  for  gold  on  the  continent^  ^ 
without  any  reference  to  an  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade,  the  certain  result  of  an 
attempt  to  circulate  together,  **  under  the 
same  denomination  and  at  the  same  rate 
of  value,"  two  descriptions  of  currency^ 
differing  in  intrinsic  value  from  each  other, 
is  to  drive  that  which  is  of  the  higher  in- 
trinsic value'  out  of  circulation. 

This  is,  in  fact,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Bullion  Committee 
upon  this  subject :  and  so  far  froin  haying 
the  guilt  or  the  merit  of  novelt}',  we  find 
it  assumed  six-and-thirty  years  ago,  in  the 
preamble  of  an  act  of  parliament,  as  a  doc* 
trine  established  arid  self-evident. 

Of  this  doctrine,  thus  adopted  by  Par- 
liament in  the  year  1774*,  there  is  an  ear- 
lier and  not  less  authoritative  recognition 
in  the  Report  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  in'  the 
year  1717;  of  the  existence  of  which 
Report  I  was  surprised  to  hear  a  right 
hon.  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Rose)  declare 
himself  entirely  ignorant.  A  person  so 
distinguished  as  my  right  hon.  friend  un- 
questionably is  by  great  knowledge  and 
indefatigable  research,  I  should  have 
thought,  could  hardly  have  missed  a  do- 
cument of  such  interest  and  importance, 
and  so  immediately  bearing  upon  the 
subject  before  us.  This  Report  was  made 
by  sir  I^aac  Newton,  in  his  capacity  of 
Master  of  the  Mint,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
our  Journals,  vol.  xviii.  p.  664. 

It  is  too  long  for  me  to  trouble  the 
House  with  reading  it:  but  gentlemen 
will  find,  upon  looking  into  it,  that  upon  a 
reference  made  to  him  by  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury,  as  to  the  best  method  of  pre- 
venting the  melting  down  of'  the  silver 
coin,  sir  Isaac  Newton  represents  the 
temptation  to  melt  and  export  ity  as  ''aris- 
ing from  the  higher  price  of' silver,  in 
other  places  than  in  England,  in  proper* 
tion  to  gold;"  that  is  to  say,  firom  the 
circumstance,  that  the  silver  coin«  then 
8  ' 
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Vmr  standard  currttQcy«  was*  by  the  rag\i- 
lalUns  of  our  Mint;  eschangeable  with 
tfai  goU  coin  at  a  rate  somewhat  lower 
than  fthait  al  which  it  was  exchangeable, 
aa  tmlHon>  with  oold  in  the  general  mar- 
]|et  qS  fiiwopee  So  soiaU  was  this  difl&r- 
and#9  thai  th»  taking  of  sixpence  from  the 
enrvenft  rate  of  the  guinea  was  eetimaied 
\vf  sit  Isaaa  Newton  as  sufficient  to  cure 
libe  ev]}}  and  yet,  small  as  this  difierenoe 
Irat^  dariM  Ha  continuance^  and  by  iu 
aiwaaliow  alalia^  the  silver  coin  of  stan- 
Af  d  weighi  was  daily  Tanishfaig  fren  oir- 
aiMaii^itf 

In  thia  report  of  sir  Isaao  Newta»«  and 
kk  the  pfineiples  which  are  laid  down  in 
Ik,  is  to  We  found  the  answer  to  many  of 
my  sight  hon.  friend's  (the  Chancellor  of 
Iha  Bxohequer's)  observations  upon  that 
past  of  ihe  Report  of  the  Bulfion  Com* 
Viittae  which  refers  to  the  re-ooinage  of 
ihe  silyef  cnrreney  in  the  year  1696. 
The  subsequent  disappearance  of  the  new 
wkfev  coin,  is  not,  as  my  right  hon.  friend 
aarmnd  to  insinuate,  a  proof  that  the  re- 
f^nagie  at  that  time  had  beea  unadvisedly 
aodtePtaken )  or  that  it  was  not  the  only 
ease  that  could  be  applied  to  that  depre* 
aiatton  of  the  eurrai^cy,  which  Parliament 
had  attempted  in  vam  to  remedy  (as  I 
bai^a  already  had  occasion  to  state)  by  a 
penal  law.  It  ia  tsue  that,  by  a  slight 
error,  in  the  valuation  of  the  two  precious 
«ia(tals  with  respect  to  each  other,  the 
«ilver  coin  waa  rated  a  small-  degree  below 
ita  just  proportion'  to  gold^;  a^  that,  in 
eoDhaque^oe,  it  began  to  disappear  not 
iMig  a(taf  the  rer.Goinage  waa  completed. 
But  this  technioal  erroa  does  not  ip  any 
degree  vitiate  the  principlea  oi|  which  th^ 
Sft-GoinagB  had'  been  adopted,  (t  in  no 
degree  diounishea  or  afiacta  the  merit  of 
^bosB  who  had  the  courage  to  undertake^ 
and  the  ivmoess  ta  carry  through  that  im*^ 

rant  work,  in  spite  of  the-  prevldefice 
m  tio^  evea  in  this  House^  of  preju- 
dtcea  vary  much  akin  to  those  of  the  pre- 
aent  day. 

Thosaprejudicea were  sufficiently  strong 
lot  defeat  for  a  considerable  time  the  in- 
tentions oi  the  government,  after  they 
bad  upon  maturoi  deliberation  convinced 
l^upselves  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
measure.;,  bsit  the  good  sense,  temper  and 
posseireranoQ  of  that  administration  tri- 
nmphed  in  the  end ;  and  it  is  no  diipa^ 
ngement  to  my  right  hon.  friend,  to  re* 
ooaynepdtheexipipleoi  the  addinisira* 
lion  of-  USQ^to  his  serious  coMid^ratioa« 
.  IhiM  war  'ia  whiok  hia|^  Williai»-  was 


tMm  engaged'  agatnst  Franee,  may  not 
have  ba«s  e<)aal  with  tbe  present  war  ta 
magnitude  of  t«erlioDw  Yet  if  we  oowi- 
pave  the  meanv  of  the  country  at  that  pe* 
ried  with  its  present  means,  and. consider 
the  exertions  vf  hieh  were  then  made,  it 
would  perhaps  be  diffieuU  to  say  that  any 
excuse  could  be  oflTered  now,  which  waa 
net  in  a  great  measure  applicable  then, 
for  sparing,  amidst  the  burthens  of  warj 
any  internal  elBRivt  which  waa  not  india- 
pensabie.  But  the  restoration  of  the  cor* 
renoy  to  a  soqnd  state  was  then  dfoaied 
to  be  indispensable;  and  the  war  waa 
considered  not  as  a  reason  for  postponing 
the  required  effort,  but  as  an  additionai 
reason  for  making  it  with  as  little  May 
as  possible. 

The  high  prioe  of  goljj  waa  then,  aait 
ia  now,  one  striking  indication  of  the  de> 
teriorated  state  of  tl^  currency*  The  in- 
dication might,  indeed,  be  at  tim  tiese 
more.undeniable,  because,  gold  not  being 
then  our  standard  coin,  and  the  guinea 
not  being  limited  by  law  as  to  the  rate  at 
which  it  shouM  pass  current,  the  high- 
price  became  immediately  visible  in  the- 
gold  coin  as  well  as  in  bullion,  the  guinea 
being  actually  exchangeable  for  as  much 
as  thirty  shillings  of  the  clipped  silver. 
The  unfavourable  state  of  our  exchaiigee 
with  foreign  countries  afibrded  then,  aa-  it> 
does  now,  the  other  most  unerring  proof 
that  all  was  not  soond  in  the  enrreocy  of 
this  country ;  a  proof  of  which  my  right 
hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Esene* 
qoer  clearly  admits  th»  validity,  when  he 
admits  that  the  unfavoarableness  of  the 
exchange  might  probably  now  be  eoiw 
reotefl  by  correcting  the  excess,  or  (if  b» 
objecta  to  the  word  excess)  diamishing 
the  abundance  of  oor  paper  currency. 
This  admission  I  understood  my  right 
hon.  friend  to  make  in  the  moat  uoequt* 
vocal  terms :  not  meaning  thereby  that  I 
understood  him  to  admit  that  it  was  ad* 
visable  to  diminish  the  paper  earrenc]^ 
for  the  sake  of  correcting^  the  un^voar- 
ableness  of  the  exohange ;  but  simply  that 
such  ^  oorveelkm  of  the  exchange  wonid 
be  the  effect  of  such  a  diminution  of 
paper. 

This  lead«  me  to  consider  the  subject  of 
the  exchanges,  as-  it  bears  upon  that  of 
depreeiation.  I  shall  treat  it  as  concisel]^ 
as  I  can:  both* because  I  must  eonfesa, 
that  with  all  the  attention  wbieb  I  have 
bestoweci  upon  it^  I  am  perfectly  coo^ 
scioaa  that  I  have  not  been  aMe  to  noravelf 
all  tba  inUjioMOiea^Qf  th*att)>je«ii  a&dahn 
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because  it  appears  to  me,  thai  the  whole 
question  as  to  depreciation  is  disposed  of 
by  the  preceding  part  of  the  argument, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  comparison  of  cur- 
rency with  bullion.  The  state  of  the  ex- 
changes may  add  some  illustration  to  that 
argument;  but  is  not  wanted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  it. 

If  that  which  constitutes  the  par  of  ex- 
change between  any  two  countries,  be  (as» 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is)  an  equal  quantity 
of  precious  metal  in  their  respective  cur- 
rencies ;  this  definition  alone  sufficiently 
shows  that,  whatever  other  considerations 
there  may  be,  whether  growing  out  of 
law  or  out  of  of^inion,  which  regulate  and 
sustain  the  rate  of  a.  currency  at  home,  its 
▼alue  can  be  estimated  abroad  by  no  other 
criterion  than  that  of  the  quantity  of  pre- 
cious metal  for  which  a  specific  portion 
of  it  is  exchangeable.  The  foreigner 
knows  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency of  any  other  country  except  that 
a  certain  portion  of  that  currency  re- 
presents and  will  procure  in  his  own 
country  a  certain  quantity  of  precious 
metal. 

The  question  of  the  exchanges  would 
therefore  be  as  simple  as  the  question  of 
depreciation,  if  there  were  not  confess- 
edly other  causes  which  operate  upon  the. 
exchange,  and  the  operation  of  which 
may  sometimes  be  concurrent  with  that  of 
the  relative  values  of  the  respective  cur- 
rencies, and  sometimes  may  tend  to  coun- 
teract it.     . 

A  country  which  imports  from  another 
more  than  it  exports  to  it  of  all  other 
articles,  of  commerce,  is  supposed  to  make 
up  the  difierence  by  a  transmission  of 
bullion.  In  point  of  fact,  this  transmission 
takes  place  in  much  fewer  instances  than 
the  theory  supposes :  but  the  necessity  of 
making  it  either  actually  or  virtually, 
causes  a  variation  in  the  rate  of  exchange 
in  favour  of  the  creditor,  and  to  the  disad-  . 
vantage  of  the  debtor  country;  the 
amount  of  which  variation  is  measured  by, 
and  expresses,  the  cost  of  making  the 
transmission. 

Supposing  the  currencies  of  two  coun- 
tries each  ill  a  perfectly  sound  state,  any 
variation  from  the  par  of  exchange  be-  \ 
tw'een  them  can  be  produced  only  i>y  the  j 
one  country  having  a  debt  to  discharge 
to  the  other.  Supposing  the  debts  and 
credits  of  two  countries^  to  be  exactly 
balanced,  any  variation  from  the. par  of 
.  exchange  between  them  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  a  depreciationin  the  currency  of 
{VOL.XIX.) 


one  of  them.  These  causes,  however,  may 
both  exist  at  the  same  time :  and  they  may 
exist  either  on  opposite  sides  or  together ; 
in  the  one  case  aggravating,  in  the  other 
counteracting  each  other. 

Acountry  might  be  largely  in  debt  to  ano- 
ther, and  yet,  if  its  currency  were  sound,  and 
the  currency  of  the  creditor  country  dete- 
riorated, the  course  of  the  exchange  would 
exhibit  only  the  difference  between  the 
contending  effects  of  such  deterioration  on 
the  one  hand,  and  such  debt  on  the  other  : 
— aqd  it  might  happen  that  these  efiects 
might  be  so  precisely  balanced,  as  exactly 
to  neutralise  each  other.  But  when  a 
country  is  in  the  situation  of  being  in- 
debted to  another,  and  at  the  same  timie  of 
having  a  depreciated  currency,  the  depres* 
sion  of  the  exchange  exhibits  the  com- 
bined effect  of  both  causes. 

This  last  may,  or  may  not  be,  our  present 
situation*  For  I  am  far  from  taking  upon 
myself  to  assert  that  the  balance  of  the 
payments  from  us  to  the  continent  enters 
for  nothing  into  the  amount  of  the  un- 
favourable exchange  against  this  country. 
I  only  deny  that  it  can  be  the  sole  cause 
of  that  unfavourableness.  Still  less  do  I 
pretend  to  define  the  share  which  this 
cause  may  have  in  producing  the  effect. 
But  as  it  IS  obvious  tnat  the  depression  of 
the  exchange  from  this  cause  can  never  for 
any  great  continuance  of  time  very  far  - 
exceed  the  expence  of  transmitting  bullion 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments :  as  it  is  not  only  acknowledged  but 
contended,  that  bullion  for  this  purpose  is 
in  fact  transmitted  ;  as  the  expence  of  the 
transmission  is  ^perfectly  known,  in  all  its 
several  parts  of  price,  freight,  and  in- 
surance ;  and  as  their  collective  result  is 
notoriously  very  far  within  the  limits  of 
the  actual'  depression  of  the  exchange; 
there  will  remain  of  that  depression  a  large 
share  to  be  accounted  for,  after  every  ' 
deduction  that  can  be  made  on  account 
of  the  balance  of  payments ;  and  that  re- 
mainder can  no  otherwise  be. accounted 
fqr,  than  by  the  deterioration  of  our  * 
currency. 

The  state  of  the  exchanges  therefore  is 
a  proof,  though  i  do  not  admit  it  to  be  a 
necessary  proof,— still  less  could  I  allow  it 
to  be  the  test, — of  a  d«jpreciated  currency, 
I  do  not  admit  it  to  be  a  necessary  proof; 
because,  the  price  of  bullion  in  the 
currency  is  proof  sufficient  without  it.  1  do 
not  allow  it  to  be  the  test;  because  under 
certain  circumstances  a  currency  might 
be  depreciated  to  a  limited  degree,  without 
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l^roducidg  A  f  isible  depression  of  tfie  ^- 
change, — nay,  it  might  co- exist  with  ^ 
exchange  positiTely  fiivou'rable.  These 
cases  wduld  arise,  whenever  th^  effect  pro- 
duced upoA  the  exchange  by  the  balance 
6f  payments  in  favoor  of  the  country 
whose  currency  is  depreciated  in  the  one 
case  exactly  eqnalted»  or  in  the  oth^r  ex- 
ceeded, the  degrei  of  iht  depreciation. 
But  though  a  depreciation  of  the  currency 
inigbt  thus  exist  without  inducing  in  un* 
favourable  exchange ;  a  ^ztk  of  the  ex- 
change unfavourable  to  a  great  deeree, 
and  progrejBsively  gtowhig  worse  for  1 
^reat  lengcfi  of  time,  is  an  infallible  indi- 
cation of  a  depreciated  currency. 

This  is  afl  the  use  that  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  of  the  arguments  to  be  drawn 
from  the  ^changes ;  and  so  far  as  this 
goes,  I  cannot  understand  how  any  one 
can  doubt  as  to  their  bearing.  We  do  not 
doubt  with  respect  to  other  countries,  that 
a  sound  or  unsound  state  of  their  currency 
influences  the  state  of  their  exchanges. 
When  we  see  the  exchanges  between 
Hamburgh  or  Amsterdam,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Russia  or  Austria  on  the  other,  un- 
favourable in  a  great  degree  to  either  bf 
the  two  latter  countries,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  at  once  ascribing  that  unfavour- 
abteness,  in  great  part  at  least,  to  a  depre- 
ciation of  its  currency. 

My  righthon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  has  taken  wh^t  I  must  think  not 
a  very  fair  advantage  of  an  argument  of  an 
Won.  gent,  opposite  to  me,  (Mr.  Sharp)  when 
he  has  represented  him  as  having  recom- 
inehded  the  general  policy  of  Holland  and 
of  Hamburgh  as  an  object  of  imitation  for 
this  countrv,— because  the  hon.  gent, 
stat^'d,  that  oy  not  Usuing  a  paper-money, 
the  currencies  of  Holland  and  of  Hamburgh 
had  been  prieserved  from  depreciation. 
The  hoh.  g^nt.  certainly  did  not  guard  and 
qualify  his  statement  with  all  the  circum- 
fttahces  which  were  nevertheless  obviously 
connected,  in  his  mind,  with  the  propoai- 
sition  which  he  was  advancing :  but  it  ts 
'quite  as  clear  that  nothing  but  tlie  strong 
temptation  of  flying  from  argOmenl  to 
<ieclamation,  could  hare  led  my  righthon. 
friend  so  far  to  mistake  the  hon.  gent.*k 
meaning,  llie  meaning  of  the  hon. 
gent,  evfdently  was  not  to  hold  out  HoV 
land  astiavlhg  been  wise  in  its  submissions 
and  compliances  towards  France,  and  as 
enjoying  the  reward  of  her  prudent  obe- 
dience in  a  Riaie  of  enviable  happiness  artd 
prosperity.  Still  tess  c6ufd  he  In^nd  (faotV 
is  it  possible  that  any  rational  being  could 


be  for  a  moment  smpeiited  of  intending  }J 
to  extol  the  proWeis  of  Hamburgh:-^ 
''  prowess"  was,  I  think,  the  word  whieh 
my  right  hon.  friend  did  not  diiddin*  to 
pot  into  the  hon.  gent.'s  mouth,  Ibr  fM 
sake  of  making  an  indignant  commebt 
upon  It.  The  sco^e  of  th^  hon.  f^nu*i 
argument,  I  understo6d  ^  b6  s}mpl)r  tbws 
—that  H  Holland,  idipoverished  by  an  ^z- 
haustfhg  #ar,  and  t)reyed  upotl  by  afl 
exacting  despotism,— if  Hamburgh,  io  th« 
tery  clutches  of  the  French  power^— if 
these  unhappy  states,  itripped  ^  thelf 
commerce  and  independence,  could  yet 
maintain  their  respective  currencies  ande* 
preciated  ;-^it  would  seem  to  fbllow  that  a 
stat^  of  war,  however  expensive  and 
burthensome,— that  stagnation  of  conl* 
merce,^that  even  the  oppression  of  a  con* 
quering  enemy, — ^were  not  sufficient  justi* 
fications,  much  less  necessary  caosei,  of 
such  a  system  of  currency  as  that  which 
(according  to  the  hon.  gent.'8  argument) 
now  existed  in  this  country ;  and  of  which 
my  right  hon.  friend  ancf  others  teamed 
predared  to  justify  the  cohtinilaiice  &o  \tnt 
at  least  as  the  war  shall  continue,  As  60? 
cdthmerce  shall  be  embarr&ssfed,  and  aa  onr 
eneHiy  shall  persevere  iii  his  t>releiit  system 
<)f  measures.  This  is  #liat  1  uriderstdod  th* 
hon.  gent  io  contend :  and,  what^ve^ 
might  be  the  worth  of  his  argument,  it 
surely  was  hot  open  to  the  impotatioA 
which  my  right  hon.  fViend  found  it  con- 
venient to  attach  to  it ;  as  if  the  hon.  geni. 
had  been  guilty  of  the  egregious  absurdity 
of  proposing  for  the  imitation  of  thia  conn* 
try.  the  pdfitical  courage  of  the  Dutch, 
and  the  military  prowetb  of  tbb  Htim* 
burghers. 

I  am  not,  however,  dispoiled  to  denV  thh 
i^ssertioh,  Which  Aiy  ri'ght  h6n.  friend  fcal 
grOiiitided  bpdh  this  argument,  ih^t  infi* 
rences  are  lioi  tb  be  cdi^tlu^ively  drawn 
from  the  establishments  bf  other  codntriea, 
whether  political  or  c6mil&%rcia1,  to  oik^ 
own.  The  principles  of  public  credit  ai% 
so  ihuch  better  understood,  and  is  much 
more  religiously. obterved  in  this  coxintrr, 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  Bnaa- 
cial  opeVationa  of  the  state,  akid  the  Con* 
corns  of  the  niitional  Bank,  confounded 
too  ofien  by  arbitrary  govetnmenta,  it 
here  so  distinctly  marked,  that  it  cannot 
be  doubted  but  many  general  propoaitibiilb 
are  true  of  paper  currencies  abroad,  which 
woxjld  be  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  «ys« 
teiti  of  thfe  Bank  6f  Bogliibd. 

The  depi^ciaiion  of  tbi  Aibttriahpa^r 
money,  theitfolr*,  Which  hai  Men  cited 
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^^  comoMBiited  upoQ  bv  xpy  hon.  friend 
near  me  (]tf  r.  HuskiMon,}  is  not  precisely 
an  eicample;  it  is  not  a  co^nlerpart  of  pur 
actual  situation :  but  it  does  afford  a  most 
useful  warning;  it  shows  how  rapidly 
paper  money  sinks  in  value^  when  once 

J»owcr  has  been  in  any  degree  substituted 
or  confidence;  and  how  tremendously, 
when  once  the  first  impulse  has  been 
given, the  force  of  the  descent  accumulates 
and  increases.  The  depreciation  of  Aus- 
trian paper  was  not,  in  its  origin,  like  that 
which  we  are  now  discussing;  there  was, 
in  its  origin,  something  of  discredit,  of  a 
distrust  (that  is)  of  the  solidity  of  the, funds 
upon  which  the  paper  was  issued. 

If  solidity  of  funos,  however,  were  alone 
•umcient  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  a  paper, 
even  the  assignats  of  France  would  not 
have  fallen  fo  soon  and  so  rapidly  in  vafue. 
The  rulers  of  France  by  whom  that  paper 
money  was  ceihed,  affected  to  be  surpris- 
ed at  the  depr^eciatioB  of  securities,  rest- 
ing, as  they  contended,  on  ,  found atiofis 
mpre  solid  than  those  of  tt^e  Bank  of  Eng- 
land— and  calculated,  ,1ike  tbie  paper  of 
the  Bai^k,^{tp  ^promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  in  which  it  cfrculated.  WeU 
Wd  ,;vift^ry  d^d  plr.  Burke,  when,  in  the 
^aog^age  of  an  orator)  and  in  the.  spirit  of 
a^propnet,  he  fpreshowed  that  ,series  .an^ 
l^c^eisiQn  of  calamities,  wh)ch  th.e  princi- 
ples of.^^e  Freijtch  revolution,  in  a^i  its 
parts,  must  inevi|tab|y  produce — ^.well  ^nid 
wisely  did  lie  descrihte  tho;ie  essential  qua- 
lities of  the  paper  of  the  Banic  of  England 
which  constitute  its  real  value. 
^  '*  They  (s^d  he^  speaking  of  the  Na- 
j^i^jl  .Assembly)  imagine,  that  our  flou- 
ilUhii:^  ^tate  in  ]Bf gland  is  owing  to  Bank 
paper,  .^d  not  the  Bank  paper  to  the  lluu- 
riknififf  condition  f)t  qgr  con^merce,  to  the 
solidity  of  our  credit,  and  lo  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  all  idea^of  pow^r  from  any  part 
pf  the  transaction.  They  forget  that  in 
England  not  one  shilling  of  paper  money 
.of  .f^ny  description  is  received  but  of 
choice ;  that  the  .>vbole  had  its  origin  in 
cash  actually  deposited;  and  that  it  is 
pontertible  at  pleasure,  in  an  instant,  and 
without  the  smallest  I9SS,  into  cash  again. 
Our  l^per  is  0^  v^lue  in  cominerce,  be- 
cause in  law  it  is  of  none.  It  is  powerful 
on  change,  because  in  We,8tmin8|er  half  it 
ja  iinpotent.  }n  payment  of  adebt  of  20/. 
a  creditor  may  refuse  all  the  paper  of  the 
!^ank  of  l^laqd.  Nor  is  there  among 
us  a  single  public  security,  of  any  quality 
or  nature  whatsoever,  that  is  enforced  by 
jratbori^.     j(o  fac^  it  might  easily  be 
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shqwp,  tbft  our  paper  wealth,  instead  of 
les9eiii(ig  the  real  com,  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  it ;  that  instead  of  being  a  sub- 
stitute for  money,  it  only  facilitates  its 
entry,  its  exit,  and  its  circulation;  that  it 
is  the  symbol  of  prosperity ,  not  the  badge 
of  distress.  Never  was  a  scarcity  of  cash 
and  an  exuberance  of  paper  a  subject  of 
complaint  in  this  nation. 

These  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  when  Mr. 
Burke  contrasted  it  with  the  assignats  of 
France.  Its  convertibility  into  specie 
upon  demand,  was  suspended  by  the  act 
of  1707»  on  grounds  which  it  is  not  now 
necessary  \o  discuss.  The  suspension  was^ 
for  a  series  of  years,  unattended  with  any 
symptoms  that  indicated  depreciation, 
^nd  it  Ynust  be  our  wish,  as  well  as  our 
interest,  to  believe,  (what  from  reasoning 
also  appears  most  probable^)  that  this' sus- 
pension alone,  if  not  followed  up  by  ex- 
cessive issue,  might  have  endured,  as  long 
as  the  pcfjitical  circumstances  of  the  state 
might  have  rendered  its  endurance  neces- 
sary, without  producing  that  efiect.'  put 
if  that  effect  has  been  produced,  as  seems 
to  be  established  beyond  the  po^ibility  of 
contradiction,'  let  us  not,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  correct  it,  endeavour  rather 
io'p^^lljate'its  eviis^  and  to  reconcile  our- 
selves to  its  consequences.  Even  under 
the'  change  produced  by  the^  temporary 
suspension  of  cash  payments,  lei  us  re- 
ipember,  that  the  essential  and  fundamen- 
tal principles  upon  which  the  character 
and  the  utility  of  Bank  paper  rest,  ar^ 
^hose  described  in  the  extract  which  I 
have  Just  quoted  from  Mr.  Burke.  Let 
us  not,  under  the '  pressure  of  what,  ha) 
been'  always  considered'  as  a  temporary 
necessity,  and  in  the  despair  of  meeting 
what  I  trust  is  no  more  than  a  transitory 
and  as  yet  a  curable  evil,  abjure  this  lan- 
guage and  these  doctrines  of  Mr.  Burke, 
and  adopt  in  their  stead  th^  cant  and 
sophistry  of  those  against  whom  his  argu- 
ments were  directed. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  imagine  that  be- 
tween the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  assignats  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, tliere  now  exists  that  resemblance  of 
which  Mr.  Burke  in  1791  denied  and  dis- 
proved the  existence !  But  in  proportion 
as  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Baiik  note  is  of  a 
different  nature  fVom  the  assi^nat,  in  that 
proportion  do  I  dislike  to  hear  them 'de- 
fended by  the  same  arguments.  ''  Ce  n*eft 
pat  fauigMU  fd  perd,  c'csi  V argent  q^i 
gagnt,"  was  the  motto  ud  the  doctrine  ;^f 
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a  treatise,  published  in  Paris  daring  the 
reign  of  ttie  National  AKserobly,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  credit  of  as- 
signatii,  by  accounting  for  the  difference 
between  their  nominal  and  exchangeable 
values.  "  It  is  not  the  Bank  note  which 
loses,  bnt  the  dollar  which  gains/'  is  the 
argument  by  which  we  have  heard  the 
rise  in  the  denomination  of  the  dollar  ex- 
plained :  "  It  is  not  paper  which  has 
fallen,  but  gold  which  has  risen/'  is  the 
argument  which  has  filled  all  the  pam- 
phlets and  all  the  speeches  which  we  have 
read  and  heard  upon  this  subject.  The 
arguments  are  identici^lly  and  undi^tin- 
gutshably  the  same:«— I  wish  that  any  of 
my  honourable  friends  who  maintain  the 
undepreciated  state  of  our  paper  currency, 
could  satisfy  me  and  the  country  that 
there  is  some  essential  difference  in  their 
mode  of  applying  them.  I  wish  they 
could  show  me  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
French  pamphlet  might  be  false,  while 
that  of  the  English  pamphlets  and  of  their 
own  speeches  is  trae. 

I  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
many  essential  differences  in  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  two  paper  currencies.  I 
am  here  speaking,  not  of  the  causes  of 
depreciation,  but  simply  of  the  fact.  That 
assignats  werediscndited  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  no  person  doubts.  But  the  price  of 
the  precious  metals  in  those  assignats  was, 
after  all,  the  evidence  and  the  measure  of 
their  depreciation.  The  high  price  which 
other  commodities  bore  in  assignats,  af- 
forded, to  be  sure,  strong  suspicions  of 
depreciation;  but  it  proved  the  fact, and 
^established  the  degree  of  that  depreciation 
onl^  as  compared  with  the  price  for 
which  the  same  articles  could  be  obtained 
in  gold  or  silver.  I  say  this  to  ffuard  my- 
'8elf  against  the  imputation  of  disparaging 
Bank  notes  by  comparing  them  with  a 
currenc}^  so  notoriously  worthless  and 
fraudulent.  Paper  currencies  may  be  de- 
preciated from  various  causes  which  have 
no  resemblance  to  each  other ;  but  what- 
ever  be  the  causes  of  depreciation,  the 
test  of  it  is  in  all  cases  the  same. 

On  all  these  grounds,  I  own  my  entire, 
though  unwilling,  conviction — that  a  de- 
preciation of  our  paper  currency  does 
actually  exist; — that  the  permanently  un- 
favourable sUte  of  the  exchanges  with 
foreign  countries,  is  an  indication— and 
the  long'Continued  high  price  of  bullion  at 
borne,  the  proof— of  it.  1  can  at  the  same 
tiot^e  most  truly  say,  that  I  shall  hold  my- 
■elf  infinitely  indebted  to  any  man  who. 


by  reasoning  and  argoment,  by  reference 
to  admitted  facts  and  established  principles, 
can  bring  me  back  from  this  moat  unsa- 
tisfactory conviction. — No  man  set  ont 
in  the  examination  of  the  subject  with  less 
disposition  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  : 
and  no  man  would  more  gladly  find  rea- 
sons that  could  satisfy  his  own  mind  for 
receding  from  it. ' 

I  confess,  however,  that  although  I  can 
make  full  allowance  to  others  far  the  same 
unwillingness  which  I  have  felt  myself,  lo 
believe  in  the  fact  of  an  existing  deprecia- 
tion, I  am  more  alarmed  than  encouraged 
by  the  apparent  disposition  rather  to 
escape  from  the  avowal  of  this  fact,  than 
to  controvert  it.  I  cannot  see,  without 
concern,  the  constant  flight  from  the  point* 
at  wh^ch  the  controversy  really  lies,  to  the 
war,  to  the  harvest,  to  Portugal,  and  to 
Buonaparte ; — in  short,  to  every  imagina- 
ble topic,  except  those  on  which  the  dis- 
cussion essentially  turns.  This  may  con- 
fuse and  perplex  the  argument,  by  raising 
a  crowd  of  images  with  which  it  has  no 
relation.  But  as  to  the  point  at  issue,  it 
seems  to  me  a  confession  of  weakness 
rather  than  a  display  of  strength. 

Still  greater  is  my  apprehension,  when 
I  hear  what  are  the  motives  assigned  for 
continuing  the  present  state  of  oar  car* 
rency,  whatever  it  may  be,  rather  than 
making  any  attempt  to  decide  what  that 
state  really  is,  and,  if  necessary,  to  correct 
or  to  improve  it.  Some  persons  there  are 
indeed  so  sangiiine  and  extravagant  as  to 
deny  altogether  that  either  improvement 
or  correction  is  necessary ;  or  that  the 
ideas  which  these  words  convey  can  be 
applicable  to  a  system  which  they  con- 
sider, not  as  an  evil,  hut  as  a  benefit  We 
have  been  told  of  "  localized"  currency, 
of  an  ''  insulated'^  circulation,  as  a  bless- 
ing far  out- weighing  all  the  other  ad- 
vantages arismg  from  our  peculiar  local 
situation ;  as  something  analogous  to  them ; 
something  which  w:as  wanting  to  complete 
the  perfection  of  oor  insular  character, 
and  which  we  have  fortunately  stumbled 
upon  by  accident — for  I  think  no  man  has 
been  hardy  enough  to  say,  that  we  coald 
have  or  ought  to  have  established  it  by 
design. 

One  hon.  gent  (Mr.  Baring)  only,  I 
think,  has  gone  back  to  the  origin  of  the 
Bank  Restriction  in  1797,  and  has  imputed 
to  the  great  man  who  was  the  anther  of 
it,  an  intention  of  laying  in  that  measure 
the  foundation  of  a  system  of  fraudulent 
finance,  and  of  providing  far  an  indefinite 
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txtenBiop  of  the  public  expenditure  abroad 
by  retrenching  the  just  value  of  the  pay- 
ment to  the  public  creditor  at  home.  This 
Is  the  imputation  brought  forward  by  that 
hon.  gent. :  and^  while  I  folly  acquit  my 
right  boo.  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Imhequer)  of  any '  participation  in  this 
sentiment,  1  cannot  but  express  my  regret 
that  he  should  not  have  distinctly  dis- 
claimed it;  especially  as  he  thought 
proper  to  bestow  such  lavish  and  unqua** 
Itfied  commendation  upon  the  speech  in 
which  it  was  contained,  and  to  declare  in 
more  large  and  positive  terms  than  I  think 
he  would  upon  reflection  be  disposed  to 
confirm^  his  concurrence  in  the  general 
views  and  doctrines  of  that  speech. 

But  acquitting  mv  right  hon.  friend  al- 
together of  the  wildest  and  most  extrava- 
gant of  the  tenets  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  persons  who  admit  and  admire 
a  depreciated  currency,  I  see  cause  of 
sufficient  alarm  in  those  which  he  has 
avowed  and  maintained.  If  the  causes  of 
the  present  stale  of  our  currency  be,  as 
he  says,  the  unfavourable  balance  of  our 
trade,  and  the  necessary  extent  of  our  war 
.  expenditure ;  if  so  long  as  those  causes 
Ibntjnue  to  operate,  gold  must,  as  he  con- 
tendsj  continue  to  flow. out  of  the  country ; 
if  nothing  can  contribute  to  recall  it, 
except  a  turn  of  the  exchanges  in  our 
favour;  if  that  turn  can  never  be  pro- 
duced, except  either  by  the  previous  turn 
of  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favour,  or 
by  the  reduction  of  our  paper  currency ; 
if  the  balance  of  trade,  having  been  turned 
asainst  us  by  the  anti-commercial  decrees 
of  our  enemy,  roust  continue  against  us 
till  those  decrees  are  repealed  ;  and  if,  of 
the  only  other  expedient  for  correcting 
the  excuanges  (viz.  the  reduction  of  our 
paper  currency),  my  right  hon.  friend, 
while  he  admits  the  efficacy  to  be  pro- 
bable, denies  the  application  to  be  pos- 
sible ;-*I  am  afraid  the  result  of  thi^ 
series  of  propositions,  every  one  of  which 
I  collect  from  the  speech  of  my  right  hon. 
friend,  is,  not  only  that  we  have  no  re- 
medy for  the  present  evil,  but  that  we  are 
likely  to  arrive  at  a  term,  when  all  our 
exertions  for  the  safety  of  the  country  must 
cease,  from  our  absolute  inability  to  main- 
tain them. 

The  precious  metals  are  necessary  to 
feed  and  sustain  our  military  operations 
abroad.  In  all  former  wars,  what  went 
out  in  bullion  for  military  purposes,  was 
replaced  in  the  course  of  trade  by  fresh 
importations,    fiot  now,  according  to  the 


argument  of  my .  right  hon.  friend,  our 
commerce  itself  is  but  another  drain  for 
our  bullion,  and  most  continue  so  as  long 
as  the  enemy  pleases..  The  time,  there- 
fore, must  come,  when  the  stream,  always 
flowing  and  never  replenished,  will  be 
exhausted;  and  when  consequently  all 
the  operations,  whether  off  war  or  of  com* 
merce,  to  which  it  gave  motion,  will  stand 
still.  This,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered, 
is  not  my  statement :  it  is  that  which  I 
collect  from  the  speeches  of  those  who 
profess  .to  see  nothing  requisite  to  be  set 
right  in  the  present  system  of  our  currency. 
It  would  be  a  statement  of  complete  de- 
spair, if  there  were  absolutely  nu  check  in 
nature  for  the  course  and  progress  of  the 
mischief.  One  check—one  only  check 
there  is  ;  a  check,  as  I  should  think/ safe 
as  well  as  efiectoal.  But  while  we  are 
comforted  with  hearing  from  my  right 
hon.  friend  that  such  a  check  might,  in  his 
opinion  also,  be  eflectual,  we  hear  from 
him  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  be  ab- 
solute destruction  to  resdrt  to  it. 

In  addition  to  these  motives  of  policy, 
there  are,  as  I  have  heard  this  night,  not 
without  astonishment  and  dismay --consi- 
derations of  justice,  which  preclude  any 
systematic  reduction  of  the  aTnount  of  our 
paper  currency.  Such  a  reduction,  it  it 
argued,  would  change  the  value  of  exist- 
ing contracts,  and  throw  into  conlWion 
every  species  of  pecuniary  transaction, 
from  the  rent  of  the  great  landed  proprie- 
tor down  to  the  wages  of  the  peasant  and 
the  artisan.  Good  God  !  what  is  this  but 
to  say,  that  the  system  of  irredeemable 
paper  currency  most  continue  fur  ever  ?  . 
What  is  it  but  to  say,  that  the  debts  in- 
curred, and  the  contracts  entered  into, 
under  the  old  established  legal  standard  of 
the  currency,  including  the  debts  and 
contracts  of  the  state  itself,  are  now  to  be 
lopped  and  squared  to  a  new  measure, 
set  up  origmaliy  as  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent; and  that  the  sac^edness  of  public  ^ 
faith,  and  the  obliisation  of  legal  engage-  ' 
ments,  are  to  be  cunfoimed  to  the  acci- 
dental and  fluctuaiiiig  derangement,  and 
not  to  the  aniiLnt  and  fixed  rule,  of  our 
currency  ? 

If  this  be  so,  there  is  indeed  no  hope 
that  we  shall  ever  return  to  our  sound  and 
pristine  state.— This  objection  U  of  a  na- 
ture to  propagate  luelf  indr finitely. 
Every  day  new  contracts  must  necessarily 
be  made ;  and  eviry  day  successively  (as 
it  is  of  the  essence  of  depreciation  lo  go 
on  increasing  in  degree)  at  rates  diverging 
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BBuwe  abd  more  mUiy  from  4tie  reil 
•landard  from  which  ve  have  dep^gried. 
Erary  day,  Iherefore,  must  interpose  ad- 
ditional impediments  to  a  raiuru  lo  the 
legal  standard.  Never  did  the  wildest 
and  mott  hostile  propbesier  of  ruin  to  the 
finances  of  this  country  venture  to  predict 
that  a  time  should  come,  when  by  the 
avowal  of,  parliament,  noipinal  amount  in 
pap^T,  without  refierence  to  any  real 
alandard  value  in  gold,  would  be  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  creditor.  But  still 
less  could  it  ever  be  apprehended  that 
aoch  a  system  was  jto  be  built  on  the 
foundations*  of  equity  and  right ; — that  it 
would  be  considered  as  unjust  ^o  give  to 
the  paper  creditor  the  real  value  of  his 
contracts  in  gold,  but  jpst  to  compel  the 
creditor  who  bad  trusted  in  gold,  to  .re- 
oeive  for  all  tim^  to  coma  the  nominal 
amount,  whatever  that  might  comft  to  be, 
of  hit  contract  in  paper. 

This  proposition  appears  to  me  sp  mon- 
atroos,  and  shows  so  plainly  to  what  an 
extravagant  and  alarming  length  we  are 
liable  to  be  hurried,  when  once  we  k^^e 
lost  sight  of  principle  and  given  ourselves 
up  to  the  guidance  of  expediency,  that  I 
am  sure  this  House  ought  to  lose  no  time 
in  pronouncing  iU  opinion  as  to  the  maxims 
b^r  which,  for  centuries,  the  currency  of 
tnis  country  has  been  preserved  in  emi* 
Mnt  purity  and  integrity ;  and  in  declar- 
ing tu  determination  to  acknowledge  no 
others  in  the  thf^ory  of  our  mpn^y  system, 
and  to  look  to  a  practical  return  to  that 
tyatem,  not  only  as. advantageous  to  the 
•tate,  but  as  indispeosahie  to  its  juftice^pd 
iM  honour. 

For  the«e  purposes,  it  is  ,in  my  opioi^n 
nooessary,  in  the  first  place*  to  ent^ra 
distinct  record  of  what  is,  in  our  opiwp* 
the  legal  standard  pf  our  curreitcy.  I 
know  not  bow  this  can  .b^  4Qne  with 
greater  clearness  and  corr^tness  than  by 
adopting  the  first  Seven  of  the  ResoJutions 
proposed  by  the  honourable  ^md  learned 
chairman  of  the  Bullion  Committee. 

To  these  Seven  ResolutiQns,  are  opposed^ 
and  for  them  it  is  intended  to  substitute, 
the  first  of  the  Pjioposiliont  of  the  right^hon. 
gent,  opposite  to  me. 

1  should  have  no  hesitation  in  .affirming 
these  first  Seven  Kesolutions,  if  they  stood 
limply  and  positively  on  their  own  merits: 
bat  lahen  I  find  that  ^e  cannot  |pet  rid  of- 
them  without  admitting  imp  ;Uieir  places 
Pi(opoeition  so  exceptioiiable  as  the. first 
Proposition  of  the  lu^ht  hpyu.  gent.*jand 
fna.  which,  w(bQn,ad^tted,wMl  brhng  ao 


its  train  other  propositions  Ptill  more  ex- 
ceptionable— one  in  particular  (f  meaj^ 
the  Third}  absolutely  repugnant  (as  it 
seems  to  me)  to  common  sense ;  I  con^i* 
der  the  affirmation  of  the  original  Besola- 
lipns  a*  doubly  important,  not  only  from 
what  it  will  establish,  but  for  what  it  will 
exclude. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  Pro- 
positions of  the  right  hon.  gent.  Other* 
wise  it  would  be  easy  to  j^how  that  the 
doctrine  of  his  first  Proposition,  which  re- 
ferring every  thing  relating  to  the  money 
of  the  country  excivtsively  to  the  preroga* 
tiveof  the  crown,  states  as  altogether  equal 
and  indifferent  the  exercbe  of  that  prero- 
gative by  the  will  of  the  crown  alone,  or 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  two  Houses 
pf  Parli/tment ;  that  this  doctrine,  ^f  .^ot 
absolutely  false  in  principle  and  ^n  theory, 
(a question  which!  will  not  now  discuss] 
is  at  least,  in  any  practical  view,  ^(1  to 
any  practical  ^purpose,  un^und:  it  is  in- 
complete, delasive,  /|p4  .danger9us ;  it 
states  t^  prerogative,  indeed;  )>ut  dpes 
not  ftat^  it  a^  defined  apfi  regulated  by 
law.  This,  hpwever,  is  a  part  pply  qf  thiB 
objections  to  thjB  rigbt  hoK|.  gept.'s  Prppo- 
si^on.  There  are  others  wfijch  I  jihali 
reserve  till  the  moment,  if  iinhappily  tf^at 
moment  sh;^l  arrive,  when  it  becomes  it- 
self the  subject  of  substantive  discussipp. 
What  I  have  now  s^id,  in  wy  opinipn 
js  sufficient  to  disqualify  it  as  a  aubftitijie 
for  the  precise  ^nd  uniippeachable  state- 
m/ent  of  the  ipq/aetarv  system  of  this 
cpuntry  as  established  by  the  Joint  autho- 
rity pf  the  Crown  and  P^rlia^ent,  which 
is  contained  in  the  l9on.and  learned  ^pept's 
first  Seven  ftesolmilon?. 

If  I  ,dp  pot  go  at  ^rge  jnto  these  R^splu* 
tipps  for  the  pMrpose  of  explaiping  and 
d^i^x^diiig  the  vot^  which  I  shall  give  in 
&vour  of  them,  it  is  because  ip  the  whole 
covu^se  of  this  debate  I. have  not  he.ard  a 
ainf^le  objection  urged  against  them.  It 
is  sipgtdar  that  the  whole  skill  pf  his  anU- 
gpnists  should  have  been  exhausted,  qot  in 
attacking,  but  in  evading  ^is  statement; 
that  .pf  a  chs^n  of  reasoning  which,  if  it 
(coold  be  loosened  in  a  single  link,  lyould, 
I  «^dtni^«  fdll  to  pieces,  not  ,a  single  link 
has  been  attetnpted  to  ,be  loosened.  It 
remains  entire  and  unbroken,  and  conq^ts 
undisputed  premises  with  an  ipevitable 
.conclMsion. 

The  eighth  and  x^ipth  Resolutions  t^f  fht 
Jhon.  and  learned  gent.  Qontaln  tj;uifmis 
.which  po  man  dtsptites;  i^  whichjt(ie 
rigtit  hon.  ga/it.  in  proposing  to  aub^titi^ia 
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fyt  them  hti  aecoAd  Praporition>  only 
Aiftkes  k^  completely  true  by  the  omie- 
iion  of  one  essential  circumstance.  The 
€\gtnh  Resolotioii'state^  tl^at  the  notes  of 
the  Bafik  of  England  are  stipulaUona  to 
6ay  ondevftaiM!.  The  right  hon.  gent«'a 
wcond  Proponikm  omfti  tJm  *  words  on  de« 
ijiand.''^— Why  this  omission  ?  Ii  can  hardly 
be  accidental;  it  cafr  hardly  be  Without 
tome  meaning :  and  yet  the  right  hon. 
g^nt  io  far  a#  I  hare  h^ard,  in  the  speech 
Wkh  Whieb  he  introduced  his  Propositions^ 
tffd  not  6Bkt  any  thing  to  account  for  so 
singular  an  alteration.  Is  it  possible  that 
he  can  niean  to  say,  that  Bank-note^  lire 
hot  stipulations  to  pay  on  demand  ?  It  is. 
perfectly  trufc  that  the  restriction  law  of 
1797  suspends  the  fulfilment  of  this  stipu* 
lation,  knd  protects  the  Bank  against  the 
conseqtiehces  ef  a  refusal  to  fulfil  it :  but 
does  not  the  right  hon.  gent,  see  the  dan- 
ger of  confounding  two  things  so  dififerent 
as  the  tempolrary  suspension  of  the  effect  of 
ah  obligation^  and  the  actual  annulment  of 
thift  obligation  itself?  I  am  almost  sure 
that  the  right  hon.  gent,  must,  upon  r^flec- 
tion«  be  aware  of  the  perilous  tendency  of 
inch  a  confiuion.  But  in  the  medn  time, 
fbrasinoch  as  d  correct  and  complete  defi- 
nitioh  is  preferable  to  one  Which  is  un- 
deniably and  dangerously  defectite,  I  can- 
not hesitate  to  vote  for  the  dfghth  and 
ninth  of  the  original  Resolutions,  to  the 
is^elusion  of  the  right  hon.  ^ent.'s  mbst 
nnnecessarv  and  most  suspicious  amend- 
Weni. 

The  tenth  of  the  original  Resoluliont 
eontaitis  a  clear,  indisputable,  and  (as  I 
haye  before  described  it)  ineritable  cot^- 
dustott*  from  the  state  of  the  law,  as  actu- 
fathly  liid  doWh  in  the  preceding  Resolu- 
tions, coupled  with  the  notorious  and  un- 
diluted tact  of  the  high  price  of  btiillion. 
The  truth  of  the  averment  contained  in 
this  Resolution  is  not  directly  denied. 
The  dispute  is  only  whether  that  which  is 
admitted  to  be  true  is  not  nevertheless  un- 
Ifit  to  be  recorded.  It  is  not  denied  that 
th^  exchangeable  Value  of  Bank-notes  is 
at  this  moment  considerably  less  than  their 
deitomlniitive  value,  if  those  values  respec- 
tSvely  be  measured  in  gold  or  silver ;  but 
it  H  disputed  whether  gold  or  silver  be  the 
fit  measure  of  the  value  of  Bank-notes. 
This  is  ih  efieplthe  whole  of  the  argument, 
not  «(pt>n  this  Resolution  only,  but  upon 
the  ivWe  question  in  dispute.  It  is  the 
kihglte  point  on  which  all  our  discussions' 
him. 

i  bavt  alitady  ^hctissed  this  point  M 


much  at  tengtb,  and  have  so  nearly  (la  I 
am  afraid)  eithansted  the  patiem  indnU 
gence  of  the  Comnrittee,  that  I  do  not 
think  myself  at  libeny  here  to  racapit»« 
late  the  argumenU  upon  it.  I  will  contenl 
myself  with  asking  of  thoae  who  naintaia 
a  contrary  ophiion,  and  particalarly  of  the 
right  hon.  gent,  (Mr.  Vansiltart)  •'  If  the 
precious  metals,  and  particularly  that  one 
which  is  the  legal  standard  of  the  currency 
of  the  country,  be  not  the  proper  measoM 
of  the  Value  of  that  ctlitency^what  is  V^ 
The  right  hon.  g^nt.  has  his  answer  ready 
in  his  third  Proposition:  and  a  most 
eorious  one  it  is.«*^'  Public  estimation"  is, 
according  to  the  right  hon.  gent  the  true 
standard  measure  of  the  value  of  a  enr* 
rency  ;  and  the  eomfilon  measure  of  the 
two  parts  of  a  currency  as  compared  witli 
each  other.  If  I  felt  upon  this  question 
with  the  spirit  of  a  partisan— if  I  had  been  a 
memberof  the  Bullion  Committee,  and  wer» 
responsible  for  their  Report,  I  should  say, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  third  Pro« 
position  was  absolutely  beyond  my  hopea. 
Speaking  impartially,  I  must  say,  that  if 
I  had  seen  this  third  Proposition  any  whcra 
but  where  it  is,  fairly  printed  and  number- 
ed in  the  right  hon.  ^(entleman's  series,  I 
should  have  thought  it  an  invention  of  hia 
antagonists,  calculated  to  place  the  fallacy 
of  his  doctrine  in  the  most  glaring  and  n* 
dicuious  point  of  view,  but  carrying  the 
licence  of  exaggeration  rather  beyond 
pardonable  limits,  and  defeating  its  pur-, 
pose,  by  the  grossness  of  the  caricature.  I 
would  have  taken  no  other  person's  word 
than  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  own,  that 
he,  a  man  of  science,  a  man  of  practical 
knowledge  and  experience,was  the  author 
of  this  Proposition. 

This  Proposition,  however,  is  not  now 
regularly  before  us.  I  think  it  absolutely 
incredible  that  it  should  ever  be  brought 
before  ns  for  our  direct  consideration  and 
adoption.  It  is  now  only  to  be  vie\fed  aa 
the  contrast  and  contradiction  of  the  tenth 
Resolution  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gent. ; 
as  intended  to  divert  us  by  the  prospect  of 
something  better  from  sanctioning  that** 
Resolution.  And  how  does  it  effect  that 
purpose  ?  Bv  showing  us  that,  if  we  will  let 
that  Resolution  alone,  and  not  unsettle  tba 
public  mind  by  resolving  any  thing  at  all 
about  the  measurement  >)f  the  valee  of 
Bank-notes,  there  is  akeady  a  sufficient 
rule  for  the  just  estimation  of  their  Value. 
What  is  that  rule  ?  <«  PuMic  estimation." 
Xiood.  And  who  is  the  party  whose  opt* 
nion  fs  to  be  settled  ?    The  poli^    To 
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wbom  do  they  appear?  To  the  House  of 
CoCj^mons.-— Ttto  public  opinion  is  divided  ; 
the  public  appeal  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  judgnir:nt;  and  the  Huuse  of 
Commons,  after  gravely  hearing  the  ar* 
gumei\ts  on  both  sides,  delivers,  not  its 
own  decision  of  the  question  in  dispute* 
but  a  decree  that  the  opinion  of  the  public 
has  already  decided  it. 

Is  this  (i  do  not  say)  wise,  judicious,  sa- 
tisfactory? I  ask  if  It  be  intelligible ;  if 
it  be  not  a  mockery  of  the  public ;  a  de* 
gradation  of  our  own  character,  and  an 
^abdication  of  our  own  functions  ? 

Again  I  say,  I  cannot,  will  not  believe 
that  we  shall  ever  be  seriously  called  upon 
10  vote  this  third  Proposition. 

But  even  so,  we  must  not  leave  this 
main  point  of  inquiry  undetermined^  nor 
our  determination  upon  it  unrecorded. 
The  tenth  of  the  original  Resolutions  con* 
tains  the  just  and  iudisputable  inference 
from  the  known  law  and  ihe  acknowledged 
facts  of  the  case.  Till  the  indentures  of 
.the  Mint  be  altered,  and  ^he  statutes 
which  sanction  them  repealed,  definite 
weight  of  precious  metal  constitutes  the  true 
standard  of  our  currency.  By  that  standard 
while  it  subsists  in  law,  every  species  of  our 
currency  must  be  measured.  Measured  by 
4hat  standard.  Bank-notes  have  not  at  pre- 
sent a  value  equal  to  their  denomination. 
Unless  the  premises  can  be  denied,  it  is  in 
vain  to  dispute  the  conclusion.  And  this 
conclusion,  if  .it  be  true,  it  is  our  bounden 
dui^  solemnly  to  record. 

These  ten  Kesolutions  therefore  expound 
the  law  of  the  currency ;  and  establish  the 
fact  of  the  actual  depreciation  of  that  part 
of  it,  which  consists  in  paper. 

Here  I  confess  1  should  be  contented  to 
leave  thematteV:  conceiving  that  the  re- 
medy to  be  applied  to  the  evil  may  best 
be  proposed  by  the  executive  government; 
and  that  the  causes  of  it,  though  to  my 
mind  obvious  and  manifest,  yet  are  not  as 
capable  of  certain  and  demonstrative  proof, 
as  the  fact  of  its  existence. 

I  have  myself  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
'  the  hon.  and  learned  gent.'^  Eleventh  Re- 
solution. But  1  am  not  prepared  to  affirm 
it  by  my  vote.  I  think  that  unlike  in  this 
respect  to  those  which  have  preceded  it, 
it  asserts  more  than  it  proves.  And  I 
think  it  implies  a  degree  of  blame  upon 
the  Bank,  which  I  am  not  ready  to  impute 
to  that  body. 

When  it  is  stated  that  the  depreciation 
of  bank  notes  is  owing  to  an  excessive 
issue,  and  that  the  excessive  iasue  has  been 


produced  by  a  want  of  check  and  con* 
troul,  it  is  difficult  not  to  construe  such  a 
statement  as  imputing  to  the  Bank  a 
heavy  responsibility  both  for  the  excess 
of  their  issues,  and  for  a  neglect  of  those 
precautions  by  which  such  excess  might 
have  been  prevented.  But  the  check  and 
control  which  are  said  to  have  been  want- 
ing, may  have  been,  and  in  point  of  fuct 
were,  in  part  at  least,  extrinsic  to  the 
Bank.  The  main  check  was  the  pay- 
ment of  their  notes  in  specie  upon  de- 
mand  :  for  the  discontinuance  of  this 
check  the  Bank  is  obviously  not  respon- 
sible. If  indeed  I  could  agree  with  my 
right  honourable  friend  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Bxchequer)  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  excess  as  independent  of  that  of 
depreciation,  and  as  capable  of  being 
satisfactorily  proved  or  disproved  other- 
wise than  through  the  depreciation,  I  could 
not  affirm  the  fact  of  an  excessive  issue 
without  imputing  to  the  Bank  the  blame 
of  having  intentionally  produced  that  ex- 
cess. But  the  check  of  cash  payments 
once  removed — which  was,  asl  apprehend^ 
the  only  infallible  guard  against  excess, 
I  know  of  no  test  by  which  the  Bank 
could  ascertain  the  fact  that  their  issues 
had  become  excessive,  except  by  that  of 
their  paper  having  become  depreciated. 
The  degree  and  the  lon^  continuance  of 
the  unfavourableness  ot  the  exchange 
strongly  indicate — and  the  high  price  of 
bullion  iricontrovertibly  proves, — the  de- 
preciation ;  the  depreciation  proves  the 
excess.— But  such  being  the  order  of  the 
demonstration,  it  is  not  till  the  fact  of 
depreciation  was  established  that  I  could 
consider  that  of  an  excessive  issue  as 
proved :  and  it  would  not  be  until  such 
excess  should  have  been  persevered  in 
against  better  knowledge,  that  I  should 
think  it  just  to  animadvert  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bank  in  the  terms  of  this  Re- 
solution. 

Besides,  I  confess  I  think  it  unnec^ary. 
1  cannot  help  being  satisfied,  that  withont 
any  specific  resolution  on  the  subject  of 
excess,  the  effect  of  this  debate,  should 
the  first  ten  Resolutions  be  adopted  -nay, 
I  cannot  helo  hoping  that  the  effect  of  the 
debate  itself,— will  be  to  correct  that 
evil. 

For  this  purpose,  however,  it  ia  un- 
doubtedly desirable,  that  the  Bank  should 
be  disabused  of  some  notions  which  it  ap- 
pears to  entertain,  and  of  others  which 
have  been  suggested  in  this  debate;  at 
least  if  those  aotiooi  are,  as  they  appear 
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to  my  ondentandmg,  eDtirely  erroneous. 
— **  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be 
an  excess  in  the  issue  bf  bank  notes/'  say 
the  Bank,  **  because  those  notes  are  ncTer 
issued  except  upon  solid  security — the 
security  of  real  mercantile  transactions/' 
Surely,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  show 
that  although  this  may  be  an  adequate 
precaution  against  loss  to  the  Bank^  it  is 
none  against  an  excessive  issue.  It  surely 
Cannot  be  contended  that  erery  mercan- 
tile transaction,  that  is  to  say,  every  ob- 
ject of  commerce,  may  be  represented  to 
its  full  value  in  the  paper  currency  of  the 
country,  and  represented  not  once  only, 
but  as  often  as  it  changes  bands,  without 
any  inconvenient  augmentation  of  the 
mass  of  that  curi'ency.  A.  sells  to  B.  a 
bale  of  cloth,  or  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  and 
receives  from  B.  a  bill  of  exchange 
payable  in  two  mohtbs.  Here  is  a  bill 
founded  upon  a  real  mercantile  transac- 
tion. A.  carries  B's  bill  to  the  Bank  for 
discount ;  and  a  bank-note  to  the  amount 
of  the  bill  is  sent  into  circulation.  Next 
da^  B.  transfers  hu  goods  to  C.  and  re- 
ceives from  C.  a  similar  bill  of  exchangel 
Here  is  another  bill  founded  *  on  a  real 
mercantile  transaction.*  Like  the  former; 
it  is  carried  to  the  Bank ;  and,  like  it,  is 
the  cause  of  adding  a  bank  note  of  the 
•ame  amount  to  the  circulation.  Is  it  not 
plain  that  this  transaction  may  be  almost 
indefinitely  repeated,  till  the  bale  of  cloth 
or  the  hogshead  of  sugar  is  represented  an 
hundred  fold  in  the  currency  of  the 
country  ?  The  security  of  the  Bank  is  not 
in  the  ruleDf  its  issue,  but  in  the  solvency 
of  the  several  parties.  This  iha^  guard 
their  notes  against  depreciation  from  dis- 
credit ;  but  what  tendency  has  it  to  se- 
cure them  from  depreciation  by  excess  ? 

'!  It  is  impossible/'  others  have  said, 
"  that  there  should  be  an  excess,  when  the 
mass  of  property  to  be  circulated  in  this 
country,-— the  rents  of  land,  the'  profits  of 
trade,  the  expenditure  of  the  State,  and 
the  receipt  of  the  revenue,— are  grown 
and  daily  growing  to  an  amount  so  much 
beyond  all  former  experience."  "  The 
amount  of  the  circulating  medium/'  it  is 
faid,  "  so  far  from  having  increased  in  a 
ratio  equal  to  that  of  these  several  enor- 
mous demands  for  its  employment,  bears 
flif  infinitely  smaller  proportion  to  those 
demands  than  it  has  done  at  former 
periods  of  our  history.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  in  excess."— This  proposition  has 
been  much  dwelt  upon  by  many  gentle. 
men  who  hate  spoken  in  this  debate  : 

(VOL  XIX.) 


and  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  it  lies  in 
this— that  on  neither  side  of  the  comparison 
are  what  it  assumes  as  <2ato,  .fixed  and 
certain ;  that  on  the  one  side  the  total 
amount  of  the  currency  of  tbe:^6untryj  < 
including  paper  of  all  kinds,  is  necessarily 
unknown ;  and  on  the  other  side,  who  is 
there  (as  I  have  before  had  occasion  to 
ask)'  that  shall  pretend  to  .estimate  with 
accuracy  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  the 
private  transactions  of  the  country  ?  The 
peremptory  inference  that  excess  is  impos- 
sible, is  surely  not  to  be  drawn  with  con- 
fidence from  premises  necessarily  conjec- 
tural. 

In  one  sense,  indeed,  which,  however^ 
I  can  hardly  suppose  to  be  intended,  it 
may  be  true  that  there  never  can  be  any 
such  thing  as  excess,  or  superabundance 
of  currency  in  a  country:  it  cannot  be 
superabundant  if  you  do  not  care  for  its 
depreciation.  Suppose  for  instance  tea 
millions  sufficient  to  carry  on  all  the 
transactions  of  the  country — fabricate 
fideen  knillions  of  paper  instead  of  ten,  th» 
.whole  fifteen  will  circulate: — the  only 
consequence  will  be,  that  the  commodities 
for  which  it  is  exchanged  will  rise  fifty 
percent,  in  their  nominal  price*  Make 
those  fifteen  millions  twenty ;  the  addition 
will  in  like  manner  be  absorbed  into  the 
enhanced  prices  of  commodities.  Excess 
of  currency  cannot  be  proved  to  the  con<* 
viction  of  those  who  will  not  admit  depre- 
ciation to  be  the  proof  of  it. 

But  again,  if  we  were  to  allow  the  ac- 
curacy and  certainty  of  all  the  data  that 
are  assumed  by  those  persons  who  hav^ 
relied  on  this  argument;  to  allow  whatever 
amount  they  please  for  the  pecuniary 
transactions  of  the  country,  public  and 
private ;  to  allow  them  to  fix  where  they 
please,  the  amount  of  the  currency ;  and 
to  assume  that  its  actual  amount  at  the- 
present  momenf,  consisting,  as  it  does^ 
almost  exclusively  of  paper,  is  not  greater 
— is  even  less— -than  when  it  consisted  in 
part,  and  in  great  part,  of  gold ;— still  it 
would  remain  for  them,  before  they  could 
infer  the  impossibility  of  excess,  to  show, 
that  there  was  no  improved  mode  of  car- 
rying on  the  transactions  of  the  country, 
which  facilitated  and  quickened  aHpecu- 
niary  transfers,  and  made  a  less  quantity 
of  currency  perform  what  had  required  a 
greater  amount  before;  it  would  remain 
tor  them  to  show  that  the  very  substitution 
of  paper  for  gold  did  not  greatly  contri- 
bute to  this  facility  ;  that  a  Bank  note  of 
one  hundred  pounds  would  not  perforii^ 
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in  a  given  space  of  time  an  infinitely 
greater  numlier  of  operations  in  exchange 
yf  commodities  than  an  equal  sum  in  the 
inore  bulky  and  fess  tralnsferabte  shape  of 
guineas. 

*  That  thpse  or  any  other  arguments  can 
disprove  the  possibility  of  excess,  I  utterly 
deny» — and  I  trust  that  the  Bank  has,  by 
this  i'lme,  ceased  to  believe.  On  the 
other  hand>  that  the  existence  of  excess 
can  be  proved  by  the  converse  of  these 
arguments,  or  that  any  conclusive  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn  from  the  positive 
amount  of  paper  in  circulation,  or  from 
ihe  comparison  of  that  amount,  either  with 
the  amount  of  currency  in  circulation  at 
any  foi-mer  time,  or  with  that  of  the  pecu* 
niary  transactions,  revenue  and  expen- 
diture of  the  country,  I  do  not  pretend. 

The  currency  might  be  increased  or  di- 
minished in  any  assignable  degree,  with- 
out affording  any  inference  fairly  con- 
clusive upon  the  point  in  question,  unless 
that  diminution  or  increase  were  accom- 
panied by  a  variation  of  its  value.  Whe- 
ther that  value  has, or  has  not  varied,  is 
therefore  the  sole  question.  It  is  the' 
point  from  which  we  must  return.  And 
Is  it  is  one  which  is  capable  of  being  either 
proved  or  disproved  directly ;  they  who 
argue  about  it  analogically,  instead  of  di- 
rectly, afford  a  strong  indication  of  their 
own  distrust  in  the  soundness  of  their  rea- 
soning. 

That  excessive  issue  has  therefore  been 
the  cause  of,  depreciation  I  entertain  no 
doubt.  And  although  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  given,  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  deciare  this  fact  in  a  distinctResolu- 
tion,I  trust  that  the  statement  of  principles 
ill  those  Resolutions  which  precede,  and 
those  whiph  follow,  is  sufficient  to  an- 
swer every  practical  purpose  of  such  a  de- 
claration. 

Jbe  twelfth  Resolution  simply  records 
a  fact  about  which  there  is  no  dispute — 
the  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchanges. 

The  thirteenth  Resolution  attributes  this 
unfavourable  state  of  the  exchanges,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  currency  of  this 
country,  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
countries  ;  without  however  excluding  the 
operation  of  other  causes. 

The  fourteenth  declares  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Bank,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  take  the  state,  of  foreign 
exchanges,  as  well  as  the  price  of  bullion 
into  their  view,  ia  regulating  th^  amount 
of  their  issues* 
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The  twelfth  Resolution  requires  no  com* 
meat. 

To  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  how- 
ever the  right  hon.  gent,  opposite  ine  (Mr. 
Vansittart)  may  object,  my  right  hon. 
friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
must  agree.  He  must  agree  at  least,  unless 
he  thinks,  either  that  tne  depreciation  of 
our  paper  currency  is  a  eood  thing  in  it- 
self; or  that,  being  an  evil,  it  is  productive 
of  good^hy  which  it  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced. He  roust  agree  to  these  Re* 
solutions ;  for  he  admits  that  the  reduction 
of  the  amount  of  Bank  paper  would  have  a 
tendency  to  set  right  the  exchanges.  The 
state  of  the  exchanges  therefore  is  not  ia 
his  opinion,  as  it  is  in  that  of  others 
wholly  independent  of  the  amount  of  the 
Bank  issues,  and  unaffected  by  iL  If  tbo 
exchanges  are  aiTeqted  by  the  issues  of 
the  Bank,  and  affect  in  theil-  torn,  aa  they 
undoubtedly  do,  and  as  by  some  thoy  art 
thought  to  do  exclusively,  the  price  of 
gold,  and  the  general  commercial  inter* 
ests  of  the  couiilry,  the  state  of  the  ex- 
changes cannot  be  altogether  a  malter  oi 
iodifierence  in  any  question  respectiiuc 
the  amount  to  which  the  bank  imetshpolQ 
be  carried*  But  the  Bank  (lave  Xelii  us 
distinctly,  that  they  do  not  advert  to  tho 
exchanges  with  a  view  to  regulate  their 
issues.  Their  reason  for  not  doing  so 
they  state  to  be,  that  they  do  not  <;onsider 
the  amount  of  their  issues,  and  the  state 
of  the  exchanges,  as  having  any  con- 
nexion; or  bearing  in  any  degree  opoa 
each  other.  In  this  opinion  my  r^ht 
honourable  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  ihe 
Exchec^uer)  thinks,  as  I  think,  that  the 
Bank  is  wrong.  .  He  must  therefore  na« 
turally  agreje  with  ifle  in  the  necessity  and 
expediency  of  correcting  their  error  on 
this  subject.  Consequently  I  can  antici- 
pate no  objection  on  his  part  to  the  twelftl|« 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  Resolutions. 

The  fifteenth  Resolution  cannot  be  op« 
posed  by  any  man,  who  is  not  prepared  to 
go  the  full  length  of  the  argument,  that  ex* 
cess  of  naper  currency  is  a  thing  of  itself 
physically  impossible,  or  who  is  not  d<i« 
sirous  of  converting  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments  into  a  permanent 
system.  With  these  exceptions,  every 
man  must  concur  in  the  opinion^  that  ihe 
convertibility  upon  demand  of  paper  into 
coin  is  the  only  permanent  and  certain  se- 
curity against  excesn  in  the  issue  of  paper  ; 
and  must  be  anxious  that  this  principle, 
having  been  called  in  question,  should  be 
unequivooally  affirmed.    More  especLally 
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aitist  those  persons  be  anitloua  for  such  an 
affirmation,  who  are  prepared  to  vote  for 
the  last  but  one  of  the  propositions  of  the 
right  hon.  gent,  opposite  to  me  (Mr.  Vari- 
■Utart) ;  in  which  the  expediency  of  re- 
turning to  cash  payments  as  quickly  as 
possible,  is  so  clearly  and  properly  recog- 
nised. I  have  already  declared  that  I  am 
one  of  those  who  concur  in  that  propo- 
sition ;  and  who  would  not  object  to 
▼oting  at  the  same  time  for  the  con- 
cluding proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
gent,  which  declares  the  inexpediency 
df  Reverting  to  cash  payments  at  the 
present  moment:  but  to  those  proposi- 
tions, the  Resolutions  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gent.  (Mr.  Horner)  which  I  have 
already  discussed,  and  especially  this 
fifteenlh  Resolution,  appear  to  me  to  form 
the  best  and  most  natural  introduction. 

I  now  come  to  the  concluding  Resolu- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  leai^ed  gent.,  and  that 
with  respect  to  which  alone  I  differ  from 
llim  to  the  extent  of  being  compelled  to 
tote  against  it.  Agreeing  with  Dim  as  I 
do  in  all  the  main  principles  of  his  argu- 
ment; admitting  as  I  do,  that  the  evil 
which  be  faiis  denounced  exists,  and  that 
he  and  bis  fsllow-labourers  have  traced  it 
to  Its  source;  admitting  also  that  it  re- 
quires remedy ;  I  am  certainly  bound  to 
explain  why  I  cannot  go  along  with  him 
kk  bit  practical  conclusion :  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain  myself  upon  this 
f^oint,  I  hope  to-bi^  satisfaction. 

Tlie  object  of  this  Resolution  is  to 
change  the  term  of  the  restriction  upon 
cash  payments  at  the 'Bank;  and  to  as- 
eertaio,  though  not  necessarily  to  shorten, 
the  period  of  its  duration. 

I  have  already  said,  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  business,  I  consider  the 
3ank  as  entirely  passive.  The  restriction 
Was  originally  imposed  upon  them  by 
Parliament.  By  Parliament  it  was  re- 
newed more  than  once  during  the  con- 
tinuanee  of  the  former  war,  alter  the 
Bank  had  declared  its  readiness  to  pay 
in  cash  ;— by  Parliament  it  was  re< enacted 
it  the  re-commencement  of  the  war  ;-— 
and  wiib  a  policy-, ^which  I  deepjy  regret, 
but  for  which  the  Bank  is  no  way  ^nswer- 
.  able,  was  made  comtnensorate  in  its  con- 
tinuance with  the  coniinuanee  of  the  war. 
Iftherefore  the  error  has  prevailed  of  con- 
sidering this  as  a  war  measure,  it  is  not  to 
the  Bank,  but  to  Parliament,  that  this 
error  ought  to  be  imputed.  The  Bank 
^as  taught  by  Parliament  so  to  'consider 
the  subject;  and  it  is  hard  to  fisU  upon' the 


Bank,  the  consequences  of  our  own  r»Tor. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than 
that,  .concerning  jts  own  interests  as  a 
commercial  corporation, '  the  Bank  may 
have  thought  itself  not  only  warranted 
but  obliged  to  adopt  a  different  course  of 
conduct,  with  a  view  to  prepare  for  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  at  a  period 
of  six  months  after  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace,  from  that  which  they  would  have 
adopted  with  a  view  to  a  difiVrent  period^ 
definite  in  point  of  time,  but  independent 
of  the  consideration  of  peace  or  war.  It 
is  possible  that,  taking  the  colour  of  their 
opinions  from  Parliament,  and  considering 
the  war  as  the  cause  Of  the  restriction,  ana 
peace,  whenever  it  should  be  made«  as 
certain  to  supersede  (he  necessity  of  it^ 
they  may  have  thought  that  the  si^ 
months,  which  are  to  intervene  betweed 
the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  andf 
the  carl]  upon  them  for  cash^  would  he 
suflifcient  to  enable  them  to  replenish  fhelr 
coffers;  however  they  might  have  ex* 
hausted  them  in  the  mean  time,  by  a  li^ 
beral  assistance  to  government,  and  how- 
ever they  might  have  omitt)ed  to  replace 
their  issues  by  the  purchase  of  gold  in  the 
market.  I  do  not  say  that  such  has  bee4 
the  conduct  of  the  Bank:  I  say»  that  if 
such  has  been  tbeir  conduct,  it  is  per- 
fectly  natural  and  excusable.  We  know, 
indeed,  in  point  of  fact,  that  they  have 
omitted  to  purchase  bullion.  I  regret  this 
— because  I  think  that  continued  purr 
chases,  on  their  part,  would  have  tended 
to  keep  their  notes  and  the  precious  me* 
tals  more  nearly  on  a  par.  But  we  havQ 
nothing  to  do  with  the  policy  oh  which 
tlie  Bank  conducts  its  own  private  con- 
cerns;  wehave  no  right  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  its  coffers;  and  it  would  be 
highly  improper  and  mischievous  to  do 
so.  We  had  a  right  to  require,  before  the 
Bank  restriction,  payment  of  their  note^ 
in  specie  on  demand:  that  right  we  have* 
voluntarily  foregone  for  purposes,  and 
wi(.h  a  vievv^to  interests  not  of  the  Bank^ 
but  of  our  own;  and  all  that  we  have 
now  strictly  a  right  to  require  of  the  Bank« 
is  that  it  shall  be  ready  to  resume  its  cash 
payments  at  the  period  which  Parliament 
has  fixed  fur  that  resumption. 

It  would,  therefore,  in  my  ppinion,  be 
unjust  to  shorten  by  any  compuUory  mea« 
sure  the  duration,  oi"  to  change  the  nature 
of  the  term  for  whictv  the  restriction  has 
been  enacted. 

But  I  also  think  the  change  would  b^ 
impolitic  as  well  as  unjiBt.    I  am  for  ad« 
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heringto  oar  bargain;  althoogh  I  do  not 
think  it  a  yery  wise  one.  1  am  afraid, 
that  if  we  proposed  to  alter  it  fof  our  own 
conrenience,  we  should  not  only  not  ob- 
tain our  object^  but,  by  throwing  loose  the 
.  terms  of  the  existing  agreement,  should 
risk  the  non-performance  of  that  agreement 
when  the  period  for  exacting  it  arrives. 

That  our  first  object  might  be  defeated 
by  the  Bank,  if  we  could  suppose  that  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  (which,  howerer,  I 
Btn  very  far  from  believing)  were  capable 
of  defeating  it  by  design, — is  sufficiently 
obTious.  But  even  innocently,  and  with 
the  sincerest  desire  to  conform  themselves 
to  the  expressed  wish  of  Parliament,  the 
3ank  directors,  suddenly -driven  out  of  the 
course  which  they  may  have  adopted  in 
reliance  upon  the  former  act,  by  this  new 
and  unlooked-for  interposition,  might,  by 
the  very  measures  which  that  interposition 
rendered  necessary,  create  a  state  of 
things  which  would  oblige  us  hastily  to 
recall  it. 

We  read  in  the  Report  of  the  Bullion 
Committee  of  the  alarming  efifects  of  a 
too  sudden  and  violent  contraction  of  the 
Bank  issues.  We  feel  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  ill  effect  of  an  uncontrolled  aug- 
mentation of  them.  The  result  of  the 
present  discussion  mqst  and  will  be  (I 
cannot  doubt  but  it  will)  to  check  the 
latier  evil ;  but  I  am  afraid,  that,  by  fix- 
ing peremptorily  a  new  period  for  open- 
ing the  cash  coffers  of  the  bank,  we  should 
incur  a  danger  of  the  former  kind  to  an 
extent  of  which  the  consequences  cannot 
be  foreseen.  Of  these  consequences,  that 
which  I  most  apprehend,  which  I  think 
the  most  certain,  and  consider  as  the  most 
to  be-deprecatedf  would  be  that,  the  act 
under  which  the  restriction  is  now  li- 
mited being  repealed,  the  new  limitation 
would  be  found  impracticable ;  and  that 
we  should  thus  be  left  without  the  pros- 
pect of  any  definite  period  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  sound  and  natural  state  of 
cur  currency. 

In  the  present  state  of  this  discussion,  I 
ahall  be  well  contented  if  we  come  out  of 
the  committee  with  the  principles  of  our 
monejr  system  unequivocally  recognized, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  our  return  to  the 
peactice  of  ihem  only  not  impaired.  Of 
that  issue  I  will  not  despair.  For  the  rest, 
I  am  willing  to  Jeave  to  the  good  sense 
and  good  intentions  of  the  Bank»  and  to 
Ihe  sogeestions  of  the  executive  govern* 
inent,  that  gradual  retrenchment  of  the 
Mce^  o/  ov  paper  curreacy^  which  can 
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alone  correct  those  evils,  the  existence 
of  which  we  all  agree  in  acknowledging. 
I  impute  nothing  to  the  Bank  for  what- 
ever  has  taken  place  amiss :  I  rely  con- 
fidently on  their  disposition  to  amend  it. 
As  to  the  government,  1  am  quite  Mre« 
that  whatever  may  be  the  present  feelings 
of  my  right  hon.  friend,  no  obstinate  at* 
tachment  to  preconceived  opinions  will  pr^ 
^ent  him  from  looking  at  the  whole  subject 
with  impai-tiality,  or  from  setting  himself 
with  that  solicitude  which  its  importance 
demands  to  review  and  to  re-consider  all 
the  facts  and  arguments  connected  witb 
it,  and  to  adapt  his  conduct  (his  counael, 
rather — for  it  is  in  that  way  alone  that  he 
can  properly  influence  the  Bank)  to  what* 
ever  may  after  full  delibei&tion  be  his  own 
final  and  sincere  conviction.  I  think  that, 
after  full  deliberation^  he  cannot  be  con- 
vinced but  aright. 

If  1  am  asked,  *'  What  will  you  then 
be  satisfied,  after  all,  with  doing  nothing  ? 
— ^with  leaving  things  as  they  are  V*  1 
answer— We  we  House  of  Commons  do 
perhaps  as  much  as  at  this  moment  we 
can  do,  we  do  something  pracUcal— some- 
thing essentially  useful  and  important,  if 
we  strengthen,  by  a  declaration  of  our 
opinion,  the  foundations  of  the  money 
system  of  the  country  ;  if  we  re-esublish 
the  credit  of  the  true  standard  of  our  cur- 
rency, at  a  moment  when  it  is  attempted 
to  be  brought  into  doubt  and  disrepute. 

The  Bullion  Commiuee  will  not  have 
sat  in  vain,  if  its  Report  shall  have  re» 
called  the  attentien  of  parliament  to  that 
system,  and  that  standard,  which  it  was 
never  the  intention  of  Parliament  to 
abandon.  Nor  will  this  House  have  mis- 
spent its  time,  if  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
long  and  anxious  investigation,  it  shall 
give  its  sanction  to  the  principles  of  the 
Bullion  Committee,  so  far  as  the  system 
of  our  money  and  the  standard  of  our  cur- 
rency arc  concerned,  even  although  it 
nay  withhold  that  sanction  from  the  prao* 
tical  measure  which  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  recommends. 

The  House  was  then  resumed,  and  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Report  ad- 
journed till  to-morrow. 


BOUSB  OF  LORDS. 

ThuTiday,  Mi^  g. 

PaOTBSTAlIt    OlSSKNTINe     MlRISTtSS* 

BiLu]  Viscount  Sidmoiah  To&t»  in  pur« 
suance  of  the  notice  he  had  given  on  a 
former  daj^  to  propose  te  their  lordships 
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a  Bill  ''to  explain  and  render  more  efiec- 
tual  certain  Acts  of  the  1  at  year  of  the  reign 
of  Kini;  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  of 
the  1 91^  of  George  3rd,  so  far  as  the  same* 
relate  to  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers/' 
The  noble  discount  said,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion at  this  time^to  bring  under  their  con- 
sideration the  abuses  which  had  arisen  in 
the  interpretation  and  the  execution  of 
two  statutes,  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary> 
and  the  10th  of  George  3rd,  so  far  as  the 
■ame  related  to  Protestant  Dissenting  Mi- 
nisters. No  man  more  than  himself  re- 
spected the  rights  given  to  Dissenters  by 
these  Acts  of  Toleration ;  but  ail  classes  of 
mankind  in  this  country,  the  Dissenter  as 
well  as  the  member  of  the  Established 
Churchy  were  interested  in  removing  those 
abuses  which  he  alluded  to;  for  in  the 
proper  exercise  of  religious  duties  was  in- 
volved the  dignity,  the  honour,  and  the 
sanctity  of  religion  itself.  The  full  ad- 
vantage and  happy  blessings  of  toleration 
were  not  experienced  before  these  statutes; 
for  it  unfortunately  .occurred,  that  one  in- 
tolerant party  in  relieion  was  succeeded  by 
another  equally  intolerant;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  king  William  that  a  true 
spirit  of  toleration  was  extended  to  those 
whose  conscientious  opinions  led  them  to 
dissent  from  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  Established  Church.  King  William 
attempted  aeveral  salutary  measures,  some 
of  which,  he  was  happy  to  thinks  he  did 
accomplish ;  and  others*  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  had  not  been  successful :  but  he  ef- 
fected one,  the  Toleration  Act,  which  had 
secured  religious  liberty  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  Another  act  was  passed  in 
the  19th  of  the  present  reign,  which 
amended  that  of  king  William.  But  if 
their  lordships  would  turn  their  attention 
to  the  terms  of  these  two  acts,  they  would 
find  that  the  appointments  of  ministers  and 
teachers  of  reli'gion  were  made  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  true  intent  of  those  statutes. 
He  should  ever  consider  the  present  mode 
of  appointment  as  injurious  to  society,  and 
such  as  he  was  sure  was  condemned  by 
every  worthy  and  enlightened  Dissenter. 
It  was  a  matter  of  importance  lo  society, 
that  not  every  person,  without  regard  to  his 
inoral  character  or  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties, should  assume  to  himself  the  office  of 
instructing  his  fellow- creatures  in  their 
duty  to  God.  It  could  never  be  the  wish 
of  the  Dissenters ;  indeed,  from  the  com- 
munication ha  had  had  with  that  respect** 
Ale  class  of  men,  he  knew  it  was  contrary 
ifi  their  ideas  that  a  pendn  sboold  thus 


take  upon  himself  the  assumption  that  ha 
was  competent  to  become  the  religious  in- 
structor of  others.  On  this  subject  he  had 
gained  extensive  information,  and  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  facts,  which 
shewed  that  abuses  existed  to  a  consider* 
able  degree  in  the  self-appoint men^ of  im- 
proper individuals.  For  such  was  the 
mode  generally  pursued  on  this  occasion, 
that  if  any  person,  however  depraved, 
however  ignorant  and  illiterate,  whether 
descending  from  a  chimney  or  a  pillory,  if 
he  appeared  at  the  quarter  sessions,  and 
claimed  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
his  Sovereign  and  that  against  Popery,  and 
made  the  necessary  declaration  provided 
by  the  19th  of  Geo.  III.  he  was  entitled  to, 
and  could  demand  a  certificate,  although 
there  was  no  proof  of  his  fitness  to  preach, 
or  of  his  having  any  Congregation  requir- 
ing his  ministerial  services.  Thus  it  re- 
sulted that  the  immunities  granted  by  these 
acts  were  in  a  number  of  instances  claimed 
and  enjoyed  by  individuals,  to  the  greater 
burden  of  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects* 
Down  to  1802,  one  of  those  immunities  was 
an  exemption  from  military  services ;  and, 
to  this  time,  from  serving  on  juries,  and 
other  civil  duties,  which  were  forced  upon 
other  members  of  society.  There  was 
considerable  evil  in  this  respect,  as  the 
immunities  were  extended  to  persons  ,who 
certainly,  by  every  fair  interpretation  of 
the  act,  were  not  intended  to  receive  that 
privilege.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of 
rectifying  such  abuses,  he  nov  meant  to 
present  a  Bill  to  their  lordships,  and  then 
should  desire  that  it  be  read  a  first  time. 
The  object  of  this  measure  was,  in  the  first 
place  to  procure  a  clear  declaration  of  tha 
law,  to  remove  the  erroneous  interpretation 
adopted  by  magistrates  in  general,  and  to 
prevent  improper  persons  uom  their  ovm 
assumption  taking  upon  them  an  office  of 
all  others  the  most  important  to  a  well-re- 
gulated community.  He  should  be  sorry 
if  it  were  thought  that  he  cast  any  impu- 
tation upon  the  different  orders  and  classes 
of  men ;  but  in  the  account  of  abuses  he 
had  received,  and  the  individuals  described, 
though  he  would  forbear  to  mention  any 
name,  there  were  persons  claiming  those 
certificates,  who  were  coblers,  tailors,  piff*.. 
drovers,  and  chimnev'sweepers.  He  could 
see  a  noble  lord  (Holland)  smile  at  tb4s 
recital :  perhaps  he  considered  this  a  fan- 
ciful objection;  but  he  could  assure  the 
noble  lord,  he  meant  no  imputation  on  the 
trade  or  employments  of  those  men.  "-But 
when  be  looked  round  the  House»  he  fell 
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the  strongest  respect  for  their  lordships, 
and  yet  they  would  not  fbel.  displeased 
when  he  assured  them  he  should  be  sorry 
to  see  any  ofthem  taking  the  place  of  lord 
Wellington,  of  lord  Gambier,  or  of  sir  Ed- 
ward Pellev^.  In  that  sense  he  thought 
the  situation  of  those  men  he  had  mentioned 
disqualified  them  from  being  teachers  and 
'instructors  of  their  fellow-subjects.  It 
would  also  be  understood,  that  he  was  not 
wishing  to  alter  the  Act  of  Toleration,  but 
to  provide  that  persons  applying  should 
not  be  entitled  to  their  certificate,  unless 
they  had  one  signed  by  six  reputable 
housekeepers  of  the  persuasion  to  which  he 
belonged.  The  noble  viscoont  read  the 
proTisions  of  the  two  Acts,  and.  inferred 
from  them  that  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature was  not  to  grant  the  certificate  to 
any  hot  such  as  w^re  in  holy  orders,  or 
were  the  teachers  of  a  congregation.  In- 
deed, the  statutes  had  been  dififerently  ex- 
plained in  different  counties,  for  the  certi- 
fica4es  had  not  been  granted,  of  course,  in 
the  counties  of  Devon,  Buckingham,  and 
Norfolk,  but  several  had  been  refused. 
This,  however,  was  not  effectual  against 
the  applicants,  for  they  could  easily  obtain 
the  certificate  from  an  adjoining  or  more 
distant  county.  With  respect  to  the  in- 
tellectual qualifications  of  those  claiming 
this  6ffice,  though  it  was  a  matter  also  of 
great  importance,  he  should  not  in  the  least 
interfere.  But  he  did  think  it  incumbent 
that  such  persons  should  not  act  upon  their 
own  assumption  of  their  own  competency, 
without  any  proof  of  their  being  proper  to 
be  so  appointed  by  a  certain  number  of 
their  own  sect.  From  the  returns  on  the 
table,  it  did  appear  that  there  was  also  re^ 
quired  more  attention  to  the  Established 
Church.  If  it  was  a  vital  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, it  deserved  their  most  anxious 
SjDlicitude,  for  whatever  tower  of  strength 
they  might  erect  in  the  country,  their  se- 
curity depended  upon  the  firmness  of  their 
foundation.  The  Church  of  England  must 
ever  be  considered,  both  by  Pf-otestant  and 
Dissenter,  as  that  steady  guide  whichr  di- 
riMrted  the  opinions  and  judgment  of  the 
whole  nation.  But  if  this  part  of  our  na« 
tional  constitution  was  not  better  attended 
to,  we  should  be  in  danger  of  having  a  no- 
minal Established  Church,  and  a  sectarian 
people.  It  appeared  from  the  returns,  that 
there  were  places  whare  the  church  could 
not  contain  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  po- 
pulation»  in  others  a  much  less  number,  and 
'  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  litad 
ii{(wards  of  Ibar  mles  from  the  churob»  In 


the  reign  of  qiieen  Anne,  the  necessity  of 
erecting  more  churches  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament ;  and  it  was  at  length 
ordered,  that  fifty  new  churches  should  be 
erected  in  the  metropolis.  Not  withstand* 
,  ing  the  extent  of  the  cit}'  at  that  period, 
(here  had  been  only  10  built  in  pursuance 
of  those  proceedings,  and  since  that  time 
the  population  and  the  buildings  had  in- 
rcreased  to  twice  the  extent  of  those  pre- 
ceding, which  induced  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  agree,  in  bad  times,  that  there  was 
a  necessity  to  build  50 ;  therefore  upon  the 
same  reascming,  there  was  now  a  necessity 
to  build  100.— >The  noble  viscount  next  no- 
ticed the  ideas  he  had  before  entertained 
respecting  pluralities,  when  he  thought 
they  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of 
poor  individuals)  but  he  was  sorry  to  say 
he  had  authentic  information  that  they 
were  only  to  be  found  amongst  the  higher 
beneficed  clergy.  In  bringing  this  raea^ 
sure  forward,  he  again  most  strongly  dis- 
claimed any  motive  or  intention  of  adopt* 
ing  any  measures  of  intolerance  towards 
the  Dissenters;  he  was  abhorrent  towards  a 
disposition  of  that  nature.  The  noble  vis- 
count concluded  by  presenting  the  Bill  to 
the  House,  and  molding  that  it  be  rtad  the 
first  time. 

Lord  Holland  sM,  he  would  not  act  so  ir* 
regularly  as  to  oppose  the  first  reading  of  a 
Biil^  but  he  thought  it  right,  in  candour,  to 
state,  that  he  could  not  agree  with  the  no- 
ble viscount  in  the  object  proposed.  The 
noble  viscount  founded  his  measure  upon 
an*opinion,  that  it  was  only  by  the  permis- 
sion <>f  government  that  persons  were  en- 
titled to  preach  those  religioiis  doctrines 
which  they  held.  Now,  he  on  the  con^ 
trary.  Was  of  opinion,  that  every  person  had 
a  right  to  preach  those  religious  opinions 
which  he  conscientiously  believed.  Utf 
regretted  that  the  noble  viscount  had  spoken 
iiividinasly  of  persons  in  inferior  situations 
of  life  becoming  preachers,  for  surely  they 
were  fully  isis  entitled  to  preach  those  reli- 
gious opinions  which  they  con$tcientiously 
believed,  as  those  who  received  the  advan- 
tages of  the  rich  endowments  of  the  church, 
He  regretted  also,  that  hi^  noble  frieiiil 
should  have  at  all  couched  upon  the  sub- 
ject, as  in  his  opinion  it  could  only  tend  to 
excite  dissentions.  No  case  had  been  made 
out  which  called  for  the  interference  of 
Parliament.  The  eAt'raplHon^  from  civil 
dutirs,  of  which  the  noble  vii<c«yai»t  com* 
pluined,  could-  only  apply  to  a  few  per* 
sons,  and  it  Was  better  that  those  few  per- 
sons shpuid  toa?a  their  e^teMpUbus,  than 
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that  Parliament  si^ould  run  the  risk  of  ex- 
citing those  dissentions  which  must  be 
caused  by  meddling  with  the  Toleration 
Act*  He  agreed  with  the  noble  viscount 
2^9  to  ihe  propriety  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  churches,  but  whilst  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  a  gram  by  Parliament  for  that 
purpose,  he  thought  that  the  Church  itself 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  conti'ibute  to 
an  object,  in  which  the  interests  of  that 
Chui'ch  were  so  materially  involred.  He 
would  not  now  go  further  into  the  subject 
until  he  had  read  the  Bill,  but  to  the  ob- 
ject stated  by  the  noble  viscount  be  was 
decidedly  hostile,  thinking  it  much  better, 
and  infinitely  the  wiser  course,  that  the 
Toleration  Act  should  remain  untouched. 

Lord  Viscount  Sidmouih,  in  explanation, 
disclaimed  the  slightest  intention  of 'speak- 
ing ia  the  least  invidiously  of  the  persons 
whom  he  had  alluded  to>  on  account  of 
their  inferior  station  in  life.  As  to.  the 
Toleration  Act,  it  was  no  part  of  hia  ob- 
ject at  all  to  alter  it ;  bis  only  purpose 
was  to  have  it  ascertained  with  certainty 
what  the  law  was.  On  the  subject  of 
Churches,  he  thought  a  Bill  ought  to  be 
passed,  enacting,  that  in  every  new  church 
or  chapel  a  certain  portion  of  the  area 
ahould  be  set  apart  for  the  admission  of 
the  people,  withput  any  charge. 

£^rl  Stanhope  thought  it  would  be  better 
for  the  noble  viscount  to  begin  by  some 
measure  for  building  places  of  worship  to 
fccommodate.  those  members  of  the  £s* 
^l>^8h6d  Church  who  were  now,  as  stated, 
for  want  of  that  accommodation,  obliged 
t«  go  to  meeting-houses,  before  he  tried 
bis  hands  with  the  dissenters. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  first  time,  and 
prdered  to  be  printed. 

Copy  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  Bill  rb- 
%ATiNQ  TO  Protbstant  Dissentinc  Ml- 
^iSTERS.I  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
Bill  as  brought  in  by  Lord  Sid  mouth  : 

A  Bill,  intituled,  an  Act  to  explain  and 
render  more  effectual  certain  Acts  of 
the  l^irst  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  of  the 
Nineteenth  Year  of  the  Keign  of  his 
present  Majesty,  so  far  as  the  same 
relate  to  Protestant  Dis&enting  Minis- 
ters. 

*'  Whereas,  by  an  Act  made  in  Ihe  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  intituled, '  An  Act  for  ex- 
*  empting  their  Majesties  Protes^nt  sub* 
'  jects  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  Eng^ 


*  land  from  the  Penalties  of  certain  Law8>* 
persons  dissenting  from  the  Church  of 
England  in  holy  orders,, or  pretended  holy 
orders,  or  pretending  to  holy  orders,  andL 
preachers  or  teachers  of  any  congrega^ioa 
of  Dissenting  Protestants,  in  order  to  their 
being  intitled  to  certain  exemptions,  be- 
nefits, privileges,  and  advantages,  by  the 
said  Act  granted,  are  required  to  declare 
their  approbation  of,  and  to  subscribe  to 
certain  Articles  of  Religion  :  and  whereas 
by  another  Aci,  made  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty^ 
intitnlcdi  « An  Act  for  the  further  relief 

*  of  Protestant  I>is9enting  Ministers  and 
'  Schoolmasters,'  it  is  enacted,  that  every 
person  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  £ng«. 
land  in  holy  orders,  or  pretended  holy 
orders,  or  pretending  to  holy  orders,  being 
a  preacher  or  teacher  of  any  congregatioa 
of  Dissenting  Protestants,  if  be  shall  scru-. 
pie  to  declare  and  subscribe  as  required  by 
the  said  first  recited  Act,  may  make  and' 
subscribe  the  declaration  in  the  said  last 
recited  Act  set  forth,  in  order  to  his  being 
entitled  to  the  exemptions,  benefits,  privi« 
leges,  and  advantages-,  cranted  by  the 
said  first  recited  Act,  ana  to  certain  other 
exemptions,  benefits,  privileges,  and  advan^ 
tages,  granted  by  the  said  last  recited  Actr 
and  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the 
description  of  persons  to  whom  the  saic^ 
recited  provisions  were  intended  to  apply, 
and  it  is  expedient  to  remove  the  said 
doubts;  May  it  therefore  please  your  Ma- 
jesty that  it  may  be  declared  and  enacted^ 
And  be  it  declared  and  enacted  by  the» 
King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lorda 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons  inr 
this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  that  every  per- 
son being  a  Protestant  dissenting  from  tho^ 
Church  of  England  in  holy  orders,  or  pre- 
tended holy  orders^  or  pretending  to  holy  . 
orders,  who  shall  be  appointed  or  admitted 
to  be  the  minister  of  any  separate  congre- 
gation  of  Dissenting  P/otestants,  duly  cer- 
tified and  recorded  or  registered  accord* 
ing  to  law,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  de« 
clared  to  be,  a  person  entitled  to  qualify 
himself  to  be  a  dissenting  minister,  within 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said  recited 
provisions  of  the  said  Acts  ;  and  that  no 
other  than  such  person  as  aforesaid  is  so 
entitled  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  same. 

««  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  upon  the 
appointment  of  any  person,  being  a  Pro- 
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tetttnt  dissenting  from  the  Church  t>f  £ng* 
land,  and'  being  in  holy  orders,  or  pre- 
tended holy  ordtrs,  or  pretending  to  holy 
orders,  to  be  the  minister  of  any  separate 
congregation  of  Dissenting  Protestants, 
duly  certified  and  recorded  or  registered 
according  to  law,  and  open  his  admission 
to  the  ptoceable  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  place  of  minister  of  the  said 
congregation,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
or  more  substantial  and  reputable 
householders  belonging  to  the  said  congre- 
gation, in  order  that  the  said  minister  may 
duly  qualify  himself  according  to  this  Act, 
to  certify  the  said  appointment  and  his  ad- 
mission to  the  peaceable  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  the  said  place,  by  writing 
under  their  hand»and  prppernames,  in  the 
form  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  of  this  Act 
marked  A.,  to  be  directed  to  the  justices  of 
the  peace  at  the  general  session  of  the 
peace  to  be  holden  for  the  county,  riding, 
or  place  where  such  congregation  shall  be 
established ;  and  eyery  such  minister,  who 
shall  cause  the  certihcate  to  him  granted 
IS  aforesaid  to  be  recorded  at  any  general 
session  of  thovpeace  to  be  holden  as  afore- 
said, within  ^fter  the  date  of  the 
said  certificate,  in  the  manner  directed  by 
this  Act|  (proof  being  first  made  on  the 
oath  of  or  more  credible  witness  or 
witnesses  of  the  hand-writing  of  the  se- 
veral persons  of  the  said  congregation 
whose  names  are  subscribed  to  the  said 
certificate),  shall  be  and  is  hereby  allowed, 
without-further  proo^  to  take  the  oaths  and 
to  make  and  subscribe  the  declaration 
against  popery  required  to  be  taken  and 
made  by  the  said  Act  passed  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  and  also  the  declaration  set 
forth  in  the  said  Act  passed  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Ma' 
jesty  ;  aiid  after  taking  the  said  oaths,  and 
making  and  subscribing  the  said  declara- 
tions, in  manner  and  upon  proof  aforesaid, 
every  such  minister  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  exemp- 
tions, benefits,  privileges,  and  advantages 
granted  to  Protestant.  Dissenting  ministers 
y  the  said  recited  Acts  or  either  of  them, 
or  by  any  Act  in  the  said  recited  Acts  or 
either  of  them  mentioned  or  referred  to. 

**  Provided  dlways,  and  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  nothing  herein-before  con- 
tained shall  afiect  or  impeach,  or  be  con- 
strued to  affect  or  impeach,  any  proTuion 
or  exemption,  or  any  qi}alification  or  mo- 
dification thereof,  contained  in  any  statute 
made  since  the  said  recited  Acts,  and  now 
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in  force,  relating  to  the  militia,  or  the  local 
militia  of  this  kingdom. 

"  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enact- 
ed, that  nothing  herein-before  contained 
shall  affect  or  impeach,  or  be  construed  to 
afiect  or  impeach,  the  title  or  cisim  of  any 
dissenting  minister,  who  before  the  pauing 
of  this  Act  shall  have  taken  the  oaths  and 
subscribed  the  declaration  mentioned  or 
set  forth  in  the  said  recited  Acts,  or  either 
of  them,  to  have  and  enjoy  the  exemptions, 
benefits,  privileges,  and  advantages  granted 
by  the  said  Acts,  or  either  of  them. 

'*  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  exempt 
from  certain  penalties  other  persons  herein* 
after  described,  who  shall  make  and  snb« 
scribe  the  declaration  set  forth  in  the  said 
Act  of  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  present  Majesty,  be  it  further  enacted, 
that  in  case  any  person,  being  a  Protestant 
dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England, 
and  in  holy  orders,  or  pretending  to  holy 
orders,  but  who  shall  not  have  been  ap« 
pointed  or  admitted  the  minister  of  any 
separate  coneregation  of  Dissenting  Piro« 
testants,  shall  be  denrous  of  qualifying 
himself  according  to  this  Act,  to  preacE 
and  officiate  as^  a  dissenting  minister,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  or  more  sub* 

stantial  and  reputable  householders  being 
respectively  Dissenting  Protestants  of  one 
ana  the  same  sect  or  persuasion  with  the 
person  applying,  to  certify,  on  their  con* 
sciences  and  belief,  by  writing  under  their 
hands  and  proper  names,  in  the  form  set 
forth  in  the  Schedule  of  this  Act  marked 
B.,  to  be  directed  to  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  at  the  geneial  sessions  of  the  peace 
to  be  holden  for  the  county,  riding,  or 
place,  where  the  said  householders,  or  the 
major  part  of  ehem,^hall  reside,  that  such 
person  is  a  Protestant  Dissenting  minister 
of  their  sect  or  persuasion,  and  has  been 
known  to  them  and  every  of  them,  for  the 
space  of  at  Che  least  before  the  date 

of  the  said  certificate,  and  that  such  perscMi 
is  of  sober  life  and  conversation,  and  of  suf* 
ficient  ability  and  fitnesss  to  preach  or 
teach  and  omciate  as  such  dissenting  mi* 
nlster ;  and  every  person  to  whom  such 
last  mentioned  certificate  shill  be  granted, 
who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  recorded  at 
any  general  session  of  the  peace  to  be 
holden  as  aforesaid,  within  after  the 

date  of  the  said  certificate  in  the  manner 
directed  by  this  Act,  proof  being  firft 
made  on  the  oath  of  or  more  cre« 
dtble  witness  or  witnesses  of  the  hand* 
wfitinff  of  the  several  person*  whose  namev 
are  subscribed  to  the  said  certificatt^  shali 
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ke,  and  is  hereby  allowed,  wiihoat  further 
proof,  to  take  tfaie  said  oaths,  and  make  and 
fobscribe  the  said  declarations  in  the  said 
recited  Acts  mentioned  or  set  forth ;  and 
•very  such  person,  after  taking  the  said 
oaths,  aod  making  and  subscribing  the  said 
declarations  in  manner  and  upon  the  proof 
aforesaid,  riiay  from  thenceforth  preach 
and  officiate  as  a  dissenting  minister  in  any 
congregation  of  Dissenting  Protestants  duly 
certified  and  registered  or  recorfled  ac-*i 
cording  to  law ;  and  ^Ten^  person  so  qua- 
lifying himself  as  lasi  aforesaid,  shall  be 
wholly  exempted  from  all  and  every  the 
pains,  penalties,  punishments,  or  disabili- 
ties  inflicted  by  any  statute  menttoned  iu 
the  said  recited  Acti,  or  either  of  them, 
for  preaching  or  officiating  in  any  congre- 
gation of  Protestant  Dissenters  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  religion  permitted  and  alkiwed 
by  law. 

*'  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  upon 
the  appointment  or  admission  of  any  per- 
son of  sober  life  and  conversation  to  be  a 
probationer  fof  the  exercise  during  a  time 
to  be  limited  of  the  functions  of  a  Protes- 
tant dissenting  ministeri  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  or  more  dissenting  ministers 

who  shall  have  taken  the  said  oaths,  and 
^  made  and  subscribed  the  said  declarations 
'  pursuant  to  the  said  recited  Acts  or  either 
of  them,  or  this  Act,  to  certify  the  said  ap- 
pointment or  admission  by  writing  under 
their  hands,  in  the  form  set  forth  in  the 
■chedule  of  this  Act  marked  C.  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  the 
general  session  of  the  peace  to  be  faolden 
tor  the  county,  riding,  or  place  where  the 
said  ministers  or  major  part  of  them,  shall 
reside,  and  that  the  person  so  appointed 
or  admitted  is  of  sober  life  and  conversa- 
tion, and  has  been  known  t(^  them  for  tbe 
space  of  before  the  date  of  the  said 

certificate,  and  every  person  to  whom  such 
last  mentioned  certi&cate  shall  be  granted, 
who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  recorded, 
at  any  general  session  of  the  peace  to  be 
holden  as  aforesaid,  within  after  the 

date  of  the  said  last  mentioned  certificate 
in  the  manner  directed  by  this  act,  (proof 
being  first  made  on  the  oath  of  or 

more  credible  witness  or  witnesses  of  the 
hand-wriMng  of  the  said  ministers  whose 
names  are  subscribed  to  the  said  certifi- 
cate), shall  be  and  is  hereby  allowed  with 
out  further  proofs  to  take  the  said  oaths, 
and  to  make  and  subscribe  the  said  several 
declarations  in  the  said  recited  acts  men- 
tioned or  set  forth  ;  and  every  such  per- 
son, after  taking  the  said  oaths,  and  mak- 
( vol.  XIX.) 


ingf  and  eubseribinc^  the  said  declarations, 
may  from  thenceforth,  during  the  period 
specified  in  such  certificate,  aiid  not  ex- 
ceeding next  ensuing,  preach  and 
officiate  as  such  probationer  in  any  con* 
gregation  of  Dissenting  Protestants  duly 
certified  and  registered  or  recorded  ac« 
cording  to  law;  and  every  person  so  qua« 
lifying  himself  as  last  aforesaid,  shall  be, 
and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  during  the 
space  of  exempted  from  all  and 
every  the  penalties,  punishments,  and  dis- 
abilities inflicted  by  any  statute  mentioned 
in  the  said  recited  Acts,  or  either  of  them, 
for  preaching  or  officiating  in  any  congre- 
gation of  Dissenting  Protestants  for  the 
exercise  of  religion  permitted  and  allowed 
by  law. 

''  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  authorise  or  enable  any  per- 
son to  qualify  more  than  as  such 
probationer 

^And  be  it  funher  enacted,  that  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  to  whom  any  such 
certificate  as  aforestid  shall  within  the 
time  herein  limited  be  tendered  at  their 
general  session,  shall,  and  they  are  hereby 
required,  after  such  proof  in  verification 
thereof  as  is  herein  directed,  to  ad* 
minister  the  said  oaths  and  declarations  (o 
the  person  producing  such  certificate, 
upon  his  offering  to  take  and  make  and 
subscribe  the  same  respectively,  and  there- 
upon to  record  the  said  certificate  at  the 
said  session,  and  thereof  to  keep  a  register: 
Provided  always,  that  any  declaration  re- 
quired to  be  subscribed  by  the  said  recitf'd 
Acts  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  subscrib- 
ed in  open  court,  with  the  proper  Chris* 
tian  ana  surname  and  names  of  the  person 
making  such  declaration  in  his  own  hand* 
writing,  and  in  the  usual  manner  of  his 
writing,  the  same  in  words  at  length,  and  ^ 
not  otherwise :  Provided  always,  that  in 
the  body  of  every  certificate  granted  by 
the  said*  officer  or  officers  of  the  said  court 
to  any  person  as  such  probationer  and  not 
as  mmisier,  there  shall  be  expressed  the 
limitation  of  time  for  which  such  certificate 
shall  be  in  force  by  virtue  of  this  Act. 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  every 
certificate  of  appointment  or  admission  of 
any  such  minister,  or  of  any  person  to 
officiate  as  such  minister,  or  of  any  such 
probationer  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  he 
subscribed  with  the  respective  proper 
names  of  the  several  persons  granting  tfw 
same,  in  their  own  hand>writing,  and  in 
the  usual  manner  of  their  writing  and  ^^ub'- 
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•cribing  the  same,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  person  or  persons  who  is,  or  are  to  be, 
the  witness  or  witnesses,  to  rerify  the  same 
before  the  court  of  general  session  of  the 
.peace  in  the  manner  here  directed. 

"  And  be  it  further  eitocted,  that  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a 
public  Act,  and  shall  be  judicially  taken 
notice  of  as  such  by  all  judges,  justices, 
and  others,  without  being  specially 
pleaded. 

Schedula  to  which  this  Act  rifin* 

SCHEDULE  (A). 

Certificate  qf  Appointment  or  Admistim  qf  a 
Minister  to  a  teparate  Congregation. 

To  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  the  ge- 
neral session  of  the  peace  to  be  holden  for 
the  county,  (riding,  city  or  town,  as  the 
case  may  be),  of  We,  whose>  names 

ftre  hereunto  subscribed,  being  respectiye- 
ly  substantial  and  reputable  housenolders, 
belonging  to  the  separate  congregation  of 
dissenting  Protestants  of  the  sect  or  per- 
suasion denominated  [Here  describe  the 
sect  or  persuasion  of  dissenters]  duly  cer- 
tified and  recolrded  (or  registered)  accord- 
ing to  law,  to  be  holden  at  [Here  insert 
the  house,  chapel,  or  place,  and  the  parish, 
town,  and  county  where  the  congregation 
assemble]  do  certify  that  A.  B.  of 
being  in  holy  orders  (or  pretended  holy 
orders,  or  pretending. to  holy  orders,  as 
the  case  shall  r^uire)  hath  been  appointed 
minister  of  the  said  separate  congregation, 
and  has  been  admitted  and  is  in  the  peace- 
able possession  of  the  place  of  minister  of 
the  same.  Giren  ,under  our  hands  this 
day  of  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord 
Signed  and  subscribed  by      (Signed) 

the  above-named  C  D.,    C.  D.  I  /.  K, 

£.  F.  G.  H,L  K.^L. M.,  .  JE.  F.    L.M. 

and  N.  9.  in  the  presence    G.  JET.  I  N.  0. 

o{P.St.of  theday^ 

njiave  written. 

SCHEDULE  (B.) 
Certificate  of  Appointment  or  Admimon  qf  a 
sufficient  Person  to  preach  and  qfficiate  as  a 
Dissenting  Minister. 

To  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  the 
general  session  of  th^  peace,  to  be  holden 
for  the  county,  riding,  city,  oc  town,  [as 
the   case  may   be"),  of  We,  whose 

names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  being  re- 
spectively substantial  and  reputable  house- 
bolders  and  Dissenting  Pro^testants  of  the 
Sect  or  persuasion  denominated  [here  de- 
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cribe  ^e  sect],  do  certify  on  oar  con- 
sciences and  belief,  that  A,  B.  of  it 
a  Protestant  Dissenting  minister  of  oor  sect 
or  persuasion,  and  one  of  our  congrega- 
tion, and  that  we  have  and  each  of  us  hath 
known  the  said  A.  £•  for  the  space  of 
at  the  least,  before  the  date 
of  this  our  certificate,  and  that  we  duly 
belieTe  in  our  consciences  that  the  said 
A.  fi.  is  a  person  of  sober  life  and  convert 
sation,  and  of  sufficient  ability  and  fit- 
ness to  preach  or  teach,  and  officiate  as  a 
dissenting  mifltister/  Given  under  oar 
hands  this  day  of  in  the 
year  of  oar  Lord 
Signed  and  snbscribed  by      (Signed.) 

the  above-named  C.  D.    C.  D.  I  /.    E. 

E.  F.,  G.  H.,  I.  jr.,   K  fALs.  M. 

L.  ilf,and  N.  O.,  in  the    G.IL\  N.  O. 

the  presence  of  F.  8.  of 
day  above-written. 

SCHEDULE  (C.) 

Form  qfthe  Certificate  qfAgpointmeni  or  Ai- 
mission  (f  a  Ftobatianar. 

To  the  justices  of  ^the  peace  at  the  ge- 
neral session  of  the  peace  to  be  holden  for 
the  county  of  We>  whose  names  are 

hereunto  sabscribed,  being  respectively 
dissenting  ministers,  duly  qualified  accord* 
ing  to  law,  in  the  sect  or  persuasion  deno- 
minated [here  describe  the  sect],  do  cer« 
tifv  that  A.  B.  of  is  a  person  of 

sober  life  and  conversation,  and  has  been 
known  to  us  for  the  space  of  before 

the  date  of  this  our  certificate,  and  hath 
been  appointed  or  admitted  by  A  as  a  pro- 
bationer for  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  a  Protestant  Dissenting  minister  for  the 
term  of  ,  after  qualifying  himself  as 
required  by  law.  Given  under  our  hands 
this  day  of  in  the  year  of  oar 

Lord 
Signed  and  subscribed  by 

the  above-named  C.  D. 

E.  F.,   G.  a,  /.  jRT., 

JL  M.»  and  N,0.,  in  the 

presence  of  F.  9.,  of  the 
day  above-written. 


(Signed.) 
CD.     " 
E.  F. 
G.H. 


I.  K. 
L.M. 

N.O. 


BOUSE   OF    COMMONS* 

Thursday,  May  9. 

London  Theatrb  Bill.]  Mr.  Mellish 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  London  Theatre  Bill. 

Mr,  Whitbread  said,  he  was  not  surprised 
at  the  hon.  gent,  pressing  this  motion ;  but 
trusted,  when  he  heard  the  explanation 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  ofier>  that  he 
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would  agree  to  the  postpoDement  of  it 
till  next  session  of  parliament.  At  the 
discussion  of  this  question  six  weeks  ago, 
he  had,  from  a  consrderation  of  the  sub- 
ject, when  other  gentlemen  were  fot  post- 
poning it  till  anc^her  session,  only  asked 
for  a  delay  of  a  few  weeks,  in  order  to 
enable  a  set  ofdisinterested  noblemen  and 
{gentlemen  to  inquire  into  the  situation  of 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  and  endeavour  to  dis- 
entangle that  concern  from  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  which  precluded  any  ar- 
rangement being  made  for  rebuilding  it. 
He  had  now  to  state  the  result  of  that 
inquiry,  which  was,  that  there  appeared  to 
them  to  be  the  strongest  probability  that 
Drury-lane  Theatre  might  be  reconstruct- 
ed, and  thus  one  of  the  main  grounds  on 
which  the  present  petition  rested,  done 
away.  The  Chairman  of  that  Committee 
(Mr.  P.  Moore)  would  have  to  declare, 
that  the  most  material  obstacles  to  the  re- 
construction of  Drury-lane  Theatre  had 
been  removed,  and  that  the  Committee 
had  been  even  able  to  draw  out  a  plan,  to 
which,  as  there  had  already  been  some/ 
there  was  no  doubt  but  there  would  be  a 
number,  and  a  sufficient  number,  of  sub- 
scribers to  rebuild  the  Theatre.  On  these 
grounds  he  recommended  the  postpone- 
ment till  next  session  ;  he  required  no 
greater  indulgence,  and,  as  an  individual 
member  of  parliament,  if  Drury-lane 
Theatre  was  not  then  in  the  course  of 
being  erected,  he  should  certainly  take  no 
part  against  this  application.  He  would 
uot  enter  iolo  any  discussion  as  to  whether 
iwo  or  three  theatres  were  necessary. 
There  was  now  only  one,  and  a  great  pro- 
bability that,  in  a  very  short  time,  there 
would  be  two  on  the  old  foundation.  But 
at  any  rate,  as  the  patents  for  these  were 
obtained  for  a  valuable  consideration,  it 
could  never  be  consistent  with  justice  to 
deprive  them  of  their  right  without  giving 
a  compensation  for  the  same.  In  that 
case  they  might  wait  till  another  session, 
and  then  see  whether  thesife  titles  were  in  a 
condition  to  permit  their  holders  to  build 
themselves,  or  so  good  as  to  be  worth  the 
purchase  of  other  persons. 

Mr.  Browne  did  not  think  the  explana- 
tion that  had  been  given  so  satisfactory  as 
the  House  had  a  right  to  expect,  alter  what 
had  taken  place  six  weeks  .ago,  when  the 
subject  was  formerly  under  their  notice. 
Even  supposing  .that  a  second  theatre 
would  be  rebuilt,  there  was  no  ground  for 
saying  that  a  third  miflht  not  be  necessary. 
To  those  who  were  of  this  opinion  the  <z* 
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planation  must  be  of  no  weight ;  but  even 
to  those  who  had  thought  that  assurance 
should  be  givepfortherebuildingof  Drury* 
lane  Theatre,  little  satisfaction  could  be 
given  by  the  meagre  statement  now  made  ; 
for  all  that  it  went  to  say  was,  that  the 
embarrassments  of  that  concern  had  been 
looked  into,  but  not  a  word  of  any  ar« 
rangement  being  made  for  going  on  with 
the  erection  of  a  theatre.  It  never  was 
suggested  six  weeks  since,  that  on  this 
ground  the  present  Bill  should  be  post- 
poned ;  and  still  there  was  another  point 
on  which  it  stood  completely  untouched, 
namely,  the  expediency  of  giving  th« 
toWn  a  third  theatre,  which  had  many  ad- 
vocates, while  there  was  certainly  not  one 
who  maintained  that  a  single  theatre  was 
sufficient  for  the  amusement  of  this  great 
metropolis.  He  therefore  gave  his  sup- 
port to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Whiibread,  i^  explanation,  said,  it 
was  his  intention  to  assert,  that  on  or  be- 
fore the  1st  of  October  next  it  would  be 
ascertained  whether  Drury-lane  Theatre 
could  be  rebuilt  or  not ;  and  if  it  could  be 
rebuilt,  there  would  be  at  that  period  con- 
siderable progress  made  towards  its  re- 
construction. Of  this  there  was  a  great 
probability,  aa  the  most  material  obsta- 
cles, with  regard  to  the  pecuniary  con- 
cerns of  the  theatre,  had  been  removed. 

Mr.  JV.  Poie  thought  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  perfectly  satisfactory, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  harsh,  if  not  an  un- 
just proceeding,  to  refuse  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  Bill  under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Peter  Moore  said  that  the  Commit- 
tee (of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
chairman)  had  two  points  to  consider; 
the  first  was  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
claims  upon  the  theatre ;  the  soeond,  the 
probability  of  its  being  rebuilt.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  he  assured  the  House 
it  had  been  so  intricate  and  extensive  aa 
to  demand  a  very  laborious  attention  for 
the  six  weeks  allowed  them ;  yet  he  had 
the  pleasure  to.say,  that  all  the  claimants 
had  acted  in  a  most  liberal  manner,  ancf 
indeed  there  had  been  a  kind  of  compe- 
tition among  them,  who  would  sacrifice 
most  towards  the  re-establishment  of  the 
property  and  the  amusements  of  the  public. 
Nor  had  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  She- 
ridan) been  behind  them  in  liberality  and 
an  anxious  expression  to  devote  his  pri- 
vate to  the  general  interests.  As  in  his 
whole  political  and  pri?ate  life,  so  he  had 
on  this  occasion  evinced  the  utmost  dis- 
interestednessi  and  in  git ing  up  his  own 
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rights,  had  proceeded  till  the  Commtttee 
thought  it  necessary  to  pat  a  stop  to  it : 
All  that  he  had  eTer  said  was,  *'  Do  all  you 
can  for  the  sufferers.'^  The  hon.  gentle- 
man then  read  a  declaration  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  the  effect  that  all  the  material 
obstacles  towards  disentangling  the  con- 
cern were  removed  :  and,  with  regard  to 
the  second  point,  namely,  the  rebuilding 
of  the  theatre,  all  the  indulgence  he  asked 
was  for  time  to  rebuild  that  noble  struc- 
ture. So  convinced  was  he  that  this 
would  be  thought  reasonable  by  the 
House,  that  he  even  hoped  his  boo.  friend 
(Mr.  Browne)  would  move  the  second 
reading  to  this  day  three  months,  but  lest 
he  should  not  do  so,  to  put  it  in  a  proper 
way^  he  begged  leave  to  move  that 
amendmeiit  himself. 

Gtneral  Tarlrton  seconded  the  amend- 
ment, and  ^as  of  opinion  that  time  ought 
to  be  given\for  the  rebuilding  of  the  the- 
atre. He  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the 
House,  and  called  on  them  to  confii4er  the 
immortal  works  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  the 
stoical  philosophy  with  which  in  that 
House  he  had  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
his  property.  Surely  some  indulgence 
was  due  to  such  merit.  After  all,  he 
could  not  see  of  what  use  a  third  theatre 
would  be,  when  Mr.  Kemble,  an  accom- 
plished actor  and  scholar,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  introducing  quadrupeds  to 
fill  the  only  one  which  the  town  now  en- 
joyed. But  thik  was  the  age  of  specula- 
tion. They  had  hon.  gentlemen  specu- 
lating in  canals,  who  were  not  possessed 
of  a  foot  of  land,  and  cared  very  little  for 
the  water;  and  they  had  hon.  gentlemen 
speculating  in  theatres,  who  never  read 
the  poets,  and  never  entered  a  play-house. 
Mr.  Martyaii  disavowed  being  a  specu^^ 
lator  of  any  kind,  and  noticed  the  extreme 
inconvenience  to  which  the  public  were 
put  by  having  only  one  theatre.  If  a 
gentleman  applied  for.  a  box  for  himself 
and  family,  he  was  informed  he  could  not 
get  one  for  fourteen  days;  and  thus  tak- 
ing it  on  chanee  for  that  time,  if  they 
'  wanted  to  laugh  :it  a  comedy,  they  M<ere 
perhaps  seated  to  cry  at  a  tragedy :  and  if 
they  desired  a  tragedy,  they  might  be 
treated  with  a  comedy  or  a  melo  drama. 
It  tbi^  happened  that  the  managers  of 
tbeatfe^'  yvere  not  competitors  for  public 
favour,  but  th^  public  were  competitors 
for  the  fi^oui:  of  the  single  manager  who 
now  monopolized  the  task  of  providing 
aonisement  for  this  great  city.  He  did 
not  sec  it  shewn  eren  that  a  third  theatre 
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was  unnecessary ;  and  of  this  he  wm 
sure,  that  if  more  theatres  were  allowed  to 
be  built,  the  public  would  not  have  then 
constructed  of  a  size  only  to  augment  thn 
profits  of  the  managers,  at  which  the  au- 
dience could  neither  hear  nor  see  those 
fine  expressions  of  countenance  which 
constituted  the  charm  of  acting ;  but  of  a 
moderate  extent,  where  neither  horses  nor 
asses  could  be  exhibited.  There  was  ano- 
ther consideration  which  pressed  upon 
him  from  the  present  state  of  the  theatric 
cal  world.  Some  of  the  very  best  male 
and  female  performers  in  the  country 
could  .not  procure  engagements,  being 
thrown,  out  by  the  quadrupeds,  which 
could  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and 
could  act  on  the  largest  theatre,  as  there 
was  no  necessity  for  watching  the  expres- 
sive turns  of  their  countenances !  It  had 
been  said  by  Mr.  Kemble  (as  he  had  seen 
by  the  newspapers),  at  one  of  the  dinners 
of  the  O.  P.  gentry,  that  it  required  two 
theatres  to  make  one  good  one ;  and  he 
was  convinced,  if  there  were  not  more 
thart  pne,  that  the  consequence  of  the 
monopoly  would  be,  that  at  that  theatre 
they  would  have  sound  and  show  instead 
of  sterling  merit ;  as,  from  the  monopoly 
of  the  Bank,  they  would  have  depreciated 
paper  instead  of  sterling  coin. 

Mr.  Moirk  said,  that  the  circumstance 
of  many  able  performers  being  out  of 
employment,  was  one  likely  to  be  appli- 
cable to  all  times  and  situations.  In  France^ 
where  theatres  were  so  numerous,  and  whero 
taste  was  supposed  to  exist  to  such  adegree^ 
this  complaint  was  always  made,  and  al* 
ways  made  with  reason.  As  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  pageantry  upon  the  stage,  that  also 
was  a  general  practice  to  which  managexe 
must  resort  It  was  a  well  known  liact 
that  the  Misanthrope  of  Moliere  was  held 
up  for  many  nights  by  the  aid  of  a  farce  or 
some  sbewy  exhibition,  which  kept  the 
audience  in  good  humour.  The  public 
taste  was  not  to  be  considered  degraded 
merely  becaus#»it  could  admire  talents  of 
a  difierent  description,  or  performances  of 
a  distinct  species*  There  was  always  e 
security  in  the  good  sense  of  the  public  for 
their  coming  back  again  to  the  legitimate 
drama.  As  to  the  question  of  expenoe^ 
although]  the  food  and  pay  of  the  qua* 
druped  performers  were  less,  the  whole 
expence  of  the  pageant  was  considerably 
greater.  But  when  the  drama  was  men- 
tioned, and  iu  excellence  preferred,  they 
should  recollect  how  much  the  drama  ^ 
indebted  to  him  whose  inlerest  was  i 
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earned  in  the  present  motion.  They 
should  recollect,  that  if  we  wer«  now  in  a 
condition  to  contend  with  the  Theatre  of 
France,  it  was  to  him  they  were  indebted 
for  that  distinction.  They  should  also 
ncollect«  that  the  names  of  Siddons,  Kern* 
ble»  and  Jordan,  appeared  among  the  cre- 
ditors of  the  late  Theatre  of  Drary-lane ; 
and  decide  npon  the  propriety  ofj  preferr- 
ing their  claims  to  the  claims  of  a  few 
gre^y  speculators  whose  only  object  it 
was  to  fill  their  own  pockets. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  would  trouble  the 
Hoase  but  for  a  short  time  on  this  occasion, 
though  he  could  not  help  feeling  grateful 
for  the  personal  civility  and  attention 
which  be  had  experienced  from  both  sides 
of  the  House.  It  was  pleasing  to  him, 
though  a  party  man,  to  find  that  his  con- 
duct was  such  as  to  procure  for  him  this 
personal  consideration.  There  were,  how- 
eTer,  one  or  two  words  which  fell  from  his 
hon.  friend  on  the  floor  (Mr.  Whitbread), 
sod  his  hon.  friend  behind  him  (Mr. 
Moore),  whichj  sensible  as  he  was  to  the 
compliments  they  had  paid  him,  he  felt 
hurt  at  being  employed  on  this  question. 
One  of  his  hon.  friends  had  asked  for  the 
«*  indolgence''  of  the  House,  and  the  other 
for  the  *'  fayoor''  of  postponement.  Now, 
though  grateful  for  the  partiality  they  had 
shewn  towards  him,  yet  he  would  take  the 
pride  to  say,  that  he  wished  nothing  from 
the  House  but  its  impartial  justice.  An 
hoo.  gent  bad  complained  of  the  diffi- 
enlty  of  procuring  a  box  at  the  Theatre, 
and  of  the  penrersion  of  the  public  taste 
by  the  introduction  ofquadrupeds.  But  that 
was  a  mistaken  view  of  the  subject,  for  it 
was  the  taste  of  the  town  that  pervertf*d  the 
Theatre.  Mr.  Kemble  would  much 
rather^  he  was  sure,  act  on  his  own  two 
legs,  than  call  in  the  aid  of  cavalry ;  but 
the  fact  was,  that  the  taste  of  the  town  was 
more  gratified  by  them,  that  taste  being 
perro'ted  by  the  depravity  of  manners, 
and  the  alteration  in  the  mode  of  living 
which  prevented  people  of  fashion  from 
attending  and  taking  the  lead  in  the  the- 
atres as  formerly.  It  was  erroneous  in 
gentlemen  to  say  there  was  only  one  the- 
atre, when  in  fact  there  were  two,  and  one 
of  them  of  that  very  description  which 
gentlemen  required,  where  they  could 
hear  every  thing  and  see  the  varied  expres- 
sions of  the  actor's  countenance,  and  where 
there  was  no  room  for  cavalry  to  prance 
about ;  and  yet  that  theatre  was  almost 
deserted,  although .  there  never  was  a 
bitter  coopaay  <^iected  together  ooder  a 
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more  able  manager.  It  was  long  since  hu 
had  interfered  with  the  management  of  a 
Theatre,  but  be  recollected  once,  and  only 
once,  having  interfered  in  procuring  the 
representation  of  a  play  From  the  pen  of  a 
female  author  (Miss  Bailey),  whose  aidmi* 
rable  works  were  an  honour  to  her  and 
the  country.  This  play  (De  Montford) 
was  brought  forward,  and  with  all  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  the 
most  superb  scenery,  failed,  he  must  say» 
through  the  perverted  taste  of  the  public. 
As  for  the  present  Petition,  he  had  no 
objection  to  ten  or  twelve  persons  present* 
ing,  but  he  asserted,  if  a  third  Theatre 
were  at  all  neces^ry,  they  (the  Drury- 
lane  Patentees)  had  the  power  and  right 
to  execute  it— «nd  the  House  never  would 
take  away  their  monopoly  without  granting 
them  a  full  compensation.  Gentlemen 
called  it  the  London  Theatre,  and  so  it  had 
beeh  read  from  the  chair;  but  it  had  no 
title  to  that  name.  When  it  came  before 
the  privy  council,  he  had  pleaiied  his  own 
cause,  not  from  any  mistrust  of  the  learned 
profession,  but  as  he  had  done  on  a  former 
occasion,  without  mistrusting  the  eloquence 
of  the  right  hon.  gent,  opposite  (Mr. 
Perceval),  which,  if  he  had  done  the  dis* 
plays  of  oratory  which  he  had  since  given 
in  a  higher  situation  would  completely 
have  put  him  to  the  blush.  He  then  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  briefs,  and 
must  say  they  were  the  most  poetical  he 
ever  read,  and  the  privy  council  had  re- 
jected the  claim.  Upon  this  they  came  te 
the  House  of  Commons  to  ask  them  to  con- 
tradict the  privy  council,  and  do  thai 
which  the  king  by  his  prerogative  bad  the 
power  of  doing,  and  had  refused.  With 
this  unusual  request  he  was  sore  the  House 
would  not  comply,  and,  indeed,  it  wai 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  pari  lament  for 
them  to  do  that  which  by  prerogative  was 
given  to  the  crown.  When  the  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  council  for  the  patent* 
after  properly  applying  to  the  House  to 
be  incorporated*  there  were  also  ten  or 
twelve  other  parties  claiming,  and  the  pre- 
sent were  really  the  worst  in  the  field*  and 
yet  they  now  asked  of  parliament  more 
than  the  king  could  grant  them,  and 
instead  of  a  twenty*one  year  patent,  ta 
give  them  a  lasting  patent.-  This  waa 
unparalleled,  and  in  fact  stripping  the  king 
of  his  prerogative.  To  return  to  the 
assumed  name  of ««  London  Theatre  ;''  he 
had  no  ol^ectioB  to  bringing  the  matter 
before  parliament,  but  it  ought  not  te 
come  OB  a  folse  pretence  and  in  masque* 
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yard,  who,  after  haTing^  served  more  than 
thirty  years,  was  remoTed  from  his  office 
for  what,  at  most,  could  only  be  accoaoted 
n^giig^nco— and  was  now  literally  starr- 
ing. He  had  frequently  applied  to  sac- 
cessife  Boards  of  Admiralty  to  examine 
his  case,  without  success.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  brought  forward  this  Peti- 
tion, he  would  not  follow  it  up  with  any 
motion,  but  would  merely  recommend  to 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  take  the  case 
under  consideration,  and  afibrd  the  poor 
unfortunate  individual,  who  bore  an  ex- 
cellent character,  some  part  of  his  former 
salary.  , 

The  Petition  was  then  read,  setting 
forth :  *'  That  the  Petitioner  was  entered 
as  a  clerk  in  the  navy  office  in  February 
1777,  being  then  in  the  S4th  year  of  his 
age ;  and  in  September  1788  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  appointment  of  clerk  to  the 
rope  yard  in  his  majesty^s  dock  yard  at 
Chatham ;  in  the  month  of  December 
following  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
survey  of  Sheerness  dock  yard,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  appointment  of  clerk  of  the 
cheque  in  the  same  yard  in  October 
1791,  in  which  situation  he  continued 
till  the  22d  of  October  1802,  when  he 
was  dismissed  by  the  navy  board's 
warrant,  in  pursuance  of  a  warrant  from 
the  admiralty  board ;  and  that  the 
said  warrants  did  not  impute  to  the 
Petitioner  any  personal  criminality  or 
misconduct,  but  assigned,  as  the  grounds 
of  his  dismissal,  certain  instances  of  negli- 
gence or  remissness  resulting  from  the  in- 
competence of  those  clerks  whom  he 
found  in  his  office,  for  which  their  lord- 
ships held  the  Petitioner  to  be  respoosi* 
ble  ;"  and  praying  for  relief. 

Sir  T.  'Hirton  then  moved,  that  the  Pe- 
tition do  lie  on  the  table. 

The  Speaker  observed  that  the  Petition 
was  not  subscribed  by  Mr.  Luson,  and 
asked  if  the  hon.  bart^  was  prepared  to 
say  that  the  Petition  was  of  his  hand 
writing,  otherwise  it  coald  not.  be   re* 


rade.  The  parties  knew  that  \l  never  was 
tlieir  intention  to  build  it  in  the  city; 
they  had  no  claim  to  it,  and  had  even  given 
assurance  that  they  would,  in  the  Com- 
mittee, propose  a  clause  not  to  go  within 
the  city  bounds.  The  signature  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  not  quasi  Ijord  Mayor, 
but  as  a  banker  to  the  projected  work. 
He  begged,  though  irregular,  to  ask  any 
hon.  member  for  the  city  if  this  were  not 
strictly  true  ? 

Alderman  Shaw  declared  that  the  city 
of  London  had  no  intention  of  counte« 
nancing  the  erection  of  this  theatre  within 
their  liberties. 

Mr.  Sheridan  resumed:  he  hoped  this 
Would  satisfy  the  House  for  the  present. 
If  ever  the  question  came  to  be  discussed 
again,  it  would  be  on  the  ground  of  com- 
pensation ^to  the  patentees,  and  not  to 
wrest  their  property  from  (hem  with  the 
unfeeling  hand  of  iron  injustice.  Eren 
all  the  wild  patents  granted  by  Charlfs  2, 
had  been  taken  away  only  on  compensa- 
tion being  made,  and  they  would  never 
deal  more  hardly  by  a  patent  for  which  a 
variable  consideration  was  given.— He 
had  troubled  the  House  at  this  length,  as 
he  was  most  anxious  for  the  interests  of 
the  proprietors  and  renters  of  the  theatre, 
who  had  lost  so  much,  and  every  feeling 
of  honour  and  sensibility  prompted  him  to 
advocate  their  cause.  For  the  truth  with 
which  he  had  done  this,  and  the  (lamest 
exertions  making  to  re-establish  the  pro- 
perty, he  had  only  to  refer  to  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Whitbread),  whose  character 
stamped  the  transaction,  as  he  would  never 
lend  himself  to  any  untrue  or  delusory 
statement. 

Mr.  Dent  asked,  if  the  city  of  London 
had  not  a  theatre  already  ? 

Alderman  Shaw  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. Thtt  Royalty  theatre  was  not  with- 
in the  liberties  of  London,  but  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets. 

Mr.  Johnstone  did  not  think  that  suffi- 
cient grounds  had  been  stated  for  the  post- 
ponement. 

Mr.  Sheridan  explained ;  and  after  a 
few  words  from  gen.  Phipps  and  Mr. 
Mellish,  the  House  divided,  when  there 
appeared— For  the  second  reading  23 ; 
For  the  amendment  80;  Majority  57. 
The  Bill  was  accordingly  lost. 

PariTfON  or  Ma.  Hbwliko  Lusok.] 
Sir  T.  Turtan  said,  he  held  in  his  hands  a 
Petition  from  a  Mr.  Luson,  formerly 
Clerk  of  the  Cbecques  in  Sheerness  Dock- 


ceiveci. 

Sir  7.  Titrlon  having  said  the  Petition 
was  not  of  his  hand  writing,  it  was  with- 
drawn for  the  present—Shortly  after,  sir 
Thomas  having  procured  the  signature  of 
Mr.  Luson,  renewed  his  motion. 

Mr.  Robert  Ward  said,  the  Board. of  Ad- 
miralty had  examined  into  the  case  of  Mr. 
Luson,  with  as  much  attention  as  if  it  had 
originated  with  them,  and  not  with  a 
former  Board.  He  would  be  the  first  to 
move  for  an  inquiry  if  a  bearing  had  been 
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refused  Mr.  Luson ;  but  this  wat  not  the  \ 
fact.  When  lord  Su  Vincent  went  through 
Sheerness  dockyard,  he  found  that  num- 
berless frauds  were  practised*  and  among 
Others,  false  musters.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  clerk  of  the  cheques  to  have  prevented 
this.  Mr.  Luson  himself  acknowledged 
his  fault,  and  he  was  punished,  as  well  as 
many  others,  with  deprivation  of  place. 

Sir  T.  Tfir/on  said,  he  wasnotanswerable 
for  the  facts  in  the  petition ;  but  he  had 
seen  a  letter  from  the  hon.  gent,  himself 
stating  Mr.  Luson's  innocence;  and  he 
was  at  a  loss,  to  conceive  how  he  had  now 
changed  his  opinion.  With  respect  to 
false  musters,  all  that  could  be  said  was, 
Ihat  the  oflSce,  before  the  examination  of 
lord  St.  Vincent,  was  in  a  state  of  great 
confusion ;  and  that  Mr.  Luson  was  not 
equal  to  all  the  clerks  he  had  under  him, 
by  whom  be  was  imposed  on.  But  surelv 
there  were  shades  of  guilt;  and  this  fault 
of  mere  inability,  ought  hardly  to  have 
drawn  upon  a*  man,  after  being  thirty 
years  in  office,  such  a  severe  punishment. 
So  high  did  his  character  stand  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  that  the  magistrates 
would  have  appointed  him  to  a  respectable 
situation,  had  that  situation  not  been  li- 
mited to  a  certain  ase. 

Mr.  Croker  defended  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty. 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

DiSTiLLERiBs.!  The  Chancellor  ^  the 
Excbe^tiir  moved  for,  and  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  empower  the  lords  of 
the  Treasury  to  exonerate  those  distillers 
of  spirits  from  sugar  from  the  excess  of  the 
duties  to  which  they  were  liable  in  con- 
sequence of  the  expiration  of  the  act  of 
the  48th  of  the  King  above  the  duties  im- 
proved by  the  said  'act.  This,  he  remark- 
ed, would  enable  them  to  go  on  with  their 
distillation  upon  affair  and  impartial  foot- 
ing.—This  Bill  was  afterwards  brought  in, 
read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a 
2d  time  to  morrow. — The  right  hon  gent, 
then  moved.  That  the  Resolutions  entered 
into  by  the  HooM,on  the  12th  of  March, 
should  be  read ;  which  being  done,  he 
said  it  was  not  his  intention  to  take  the 
House  by  surprise*  by  making  any  pro- 
position on  this  subject  now.  He  wished 
merely  to  give  notice,  that  he  should  to 
morrow  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  lay  a  duty  on  distillation  from  grain,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  Bill  had  passed. 
'He  was  desirous  of  doing  this,  that  he 
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miglit  take  the  amount  into  his  calculation, 
fur  the  supplies  of  the  year.  It  was 
also  his  intention,  in  order  to  correspond 
with  these  duties,  to  propose  a  remission 
on  our  spirits  at  home,  which  would  put 
them  on  a  level  with  foreian  spirits.  He 
did  not  intend  to  lay  any  duty  on  rum, 
and  should  propose  to  make  an  alteration 
in  the  intercourse  between  this  c<^untry 
and  Ireland,  and  to  lay  a  countervailing  . 
duty  on  the  spirits  of  the  latter  country. 
If  he  was  not  prepared  to  offer  his  full 
plan  to-morrow^  he  would  at  least  coma 
forward  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  this  in- 
tercourse for  six  weeks  or  a  couple  of 
months,  till  the  same  could  be  matured. 

Sir  J»  iVcwporf  acquiesced  in  the  propriety, 
of  the  proposed  plan. 

Irish  Miutia  Families  Bill.]  Mr; 
Welledey  Pole  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  • 
Bill  for  making  provision  for  the  wives 
and  families  of  Serjeants,  corporals,  drum- 
mers, and  privates,  in  the  Iristi  militia.  He 
noticed  that  his  object  in  bringing  forward 
this  Bill  was  to  alter  the  existing  law  so  as 
to  impose  a  check  and  guard  upon  the. 
frauds  committed  under  it  to  the  amount 
of  74,000/.  per  annum.  Another  object 
was  to  confine  the  right  of  relief  only  to 
the  families  of  militiamen  who  had  been 
balloted,  and  not  to  volunteers,  though  it 
was  not  intended  to  take  the  benefit  from 
the  wives  and  children  of  such  volunteers 
as  now  enjoyed  it.  On  the  whole  it  was . 
hoped  that  an  improvement  would  ba 
made  by  assimilating  the  Irish  to  the 
English  militia;  by  correcting  frauds,  and 
saving  an  expence  to  the  country.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  hurry  the  Bill  through 
the  House,  but  to  have  it  read  a  first  time« 
and  printed. 

Sir  J.  Newport  agreed  that  the  object  in 
view  was  very  desirable,  and  gave  it  his 
approbation.  He,  however,  repeated  his 
former  suggestions  of  the  injurious  ten* 
dency  of  drawing  distinctions  between  the 
militia  and  regulars,  and  granting  to  the 
former  benefits  not  enjoyed  by  the  latter 
who  were  so  gloriously  supporting  the 
cause  of  their  country  in  the  field.  This 
would  operate  against  filling  up  the  regi- 
ments of  the  line  from  the  militia;  and 
the  necessity  of  some  provision  was  pe- 
culiar to  Ireland,  where  there  were  no  re* 
golar  establishments  as  in  this  country. 
He  again  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
plan,  and  hoped  the  parties  would  be  ena« 
bled  to  obtain  the  relief  granted  to  them, 
with  as  little  trouble,  as  possible  from  the 
distance ofthe  collectors* 
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Mr.  W.  PoUob%erred,  that  tbit  Bill  did 
in  a  great  measare,  assiinilate  the  militia  to 
the  regulars,  as  in  neither  were  the  wives 
and  families  of  volunteers  entitled  to  the 
provision.  He  thanked  the  bon.  bart.  for 
his  suggestions,  and  would  be  happy  to 
liave  his  further  opinions  on  the  Bill  in  the 
course  of  its  progress.  He  would  take 
cara  that  the  relief  should  be  attainable 
with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

Rbpoet  of  thb  Bullion  CoMMiTrBB.! 
The  order  of  the  day  being  read,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  consider  further  of  the 
Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  Mr. 
Lttshington  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Qna^dl  supported  in  a  few  words 
the  Resolutions  of  nis  hon.  and  iSarned 
friend  (Mr.  Horner).  He  pvofessed  him- 
aelf  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  he  was 
last  year,  namely,  that  the  currency  of  the 
country  had  been,  and  still  continued  to 
be,  in  a  state  of  gradual  depreciation.. 
He  believed  he  had  heard  and  read  almost 
every  thing  that  could  be  said  upon  the 
■abject,  and  had  heard  and  read  with  a 
mind  open  to  conviction :  and  the  result 
of  his  candid  attention  was,  that,  looking 
at  the  question  as  a  plain  practical  man  of 
business,  he  felt  satisfied  that  the  Resolu- 
tions proposed  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  were  those  which  in  his  mind  most 
consulted  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
and  as  such  they  should  have  his  cordial 
inpport. 

Mr.  JVdliam  Taylor  thought  the  present, 
that  sort  of  question  which  could  be  best 
treated  by  discussing  it,  partly  upon  the 
ground  of  authority,  and  partly  upon  the 
ground  of  examples :  existing  authorities, 
be  admitted,  could  not  be  very  conclusive, 
when  it  was  considered  how  men  the  best 
i|iialified  lo  decide  the  question  clashed  in 
tkeir  respective  ultimate  determinations 
upon  it :  an  opposite  rule  would,  however, 
apply  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  ex- 
amples, for  while,  perhaps,  they  could  not 
go  top  far  back  for  authority,  those  ex- 
amples were  the  best  and  had  the  most 
practical  application  which  were  taken 
from  the  circumstances  and  events  con- 
nected with  the  ditiferent  banks  upon  the 
continent.  Applying  then  this  principle 
to  the  subject  before  them,  the  hon.  sent. 
proceeded  to  shew  by  a  variety  of  re- 
ferences to  the  practice  and  principles  re- 
gulating the  Swedish  Bank,  the  Banks  at 
Vienna,  Paris,  and  Hamburgh,  that  a  cur- 
rency of  paper  of  the  tame  denomination 
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with  a  metallic  currency  must  invariably 
have  the  efiect  of  driving  that  metallic 
currency  out  of  circulation.  This  posi- 
tion, which  he  had  thus  attempted  to  es- 
tablish by  analogy  and  example,  he  shoukl 
next  proceed  to  support  by  reference  to 
authority.  The  Memorial  of  the  great  sir 
Isaac  Newton  upon  the  subject  of  car- 
rency,  was  considered  a  work  in  no  sense 
inferior  to  any  other  of  the  immortal  pro- 
ductions  of  that  greatest  of  all  philosophers. 
Here  the  hon.  gent,  read  to  the  Committee 
an  extract  from  this  Memorial,  which 
went  to  establish  as  a  principle  in  the 
doctrine  of  currencies,  thai  where  there 
were  two  currencies  and  both  legal  len- 
ders, one  of  them  must  become  depre- 
ciated. He  referred  also  to  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Harris,  who  a|;reed  not  only  in  the 
justness  of  this  principle,  but  went  a  step 
further:  he  laid  it  down,  that  if  there  were 
established  two  currencies  as  legal  tenders* 
the  one  paper  and  the  other  metal,  the 
paper  currency  would  inf^Uibly  drive  the 
metallic  out  of  circulation,  lu  the  various 
views  taken  of  depreciation,  ^gentlemen 
confined  themselves  too  much  to  domestic 
effects :  depreciation  was  not  to  be  looked 
to  by  mere  reference  to  home ;  it  could 
only  be  rightly  judged  of  by  looking  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  comparing  the  fo- 
reign rates  with  our  own.  Thus  it  was 
insisted,  that  paper  did  as  well  for  all  do- 
mestic purposes  as  coin ;  but  why  ?  Be* 
cause^the  tax-gatherer,  and  every  public 
officer,  was  compelled  to  receive  Bank 
notes  in  payment:  it  was  not  public  con- 
fidence that  gave  Bank  notes  this  sort  of 
compulsory  credit,  it  was  the  sanction  of 
a  law  compelling  by  penalty.  So  tme 
was  this,  that  wherever  an  opportnnily 
seemed  toofTer  itstflf  for  evading  that  law, 
it  was  industriously  sought  after.  He  had 
heard,  tor  instance,  that  foreigners  in  this 
country,  to  whom  sums  of  money  had  been 
owing  by  persona  in  London,  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  take  counsel's  opinion,  to  know, 
whether  the  Bank  Restriction  act  extended 
to  them,  and  whether  they  might  not  en- 
force payment  in  specie.  The  hon.  gent, 
concluded  by  stating  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
whenever  there  were  two  currencies  of 
the  same  denomination,  and  of  difierani 
intryisic  value,  the  one  of  greater  value 
must  invariably  disappear.  He  ihooght 
there  should  be  an  explanatory  act  passed, 
to  shew  that  Bank  of  England  notes  were 
a  legal  tender. 

Mr.  DaoiM  Giddjf  be^an  by  sla^ng. 
that  he  should  assume  this  one  principle 
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of  czchuige^  thai  the  Ttloe  of  all  articles 
depended  on  the  quantity  supplied  and  on 
the  quantity  demanded..   If  this  principle 
should  be  conceded  to  him,  be  apprehended 
that  all  the  conclusions  which  he  should 
take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  the  House 
followed  as  matters  of  course;    and,  if 
denied  to  him,  he  did  not  know  how  to 
prove  it  but  by  leaying  the  fact  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  House.    There  was 
one  principle,  too,  and  only  one,  in  which 
he  differed  from  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hus- 
kisson)  namely,  that  the  valae  of  the  pre* 
cious  metals  depended  on  their  intrinsic 
vorth,  and  not  on  convention.   To  this  he 
could  not  agree.   He  bagged  leave  also  to 
suggest  that  bullion  might  have  been  of 
less  value  than  coin,  it-  the  penal  laws 
could  be  enforced,  as  the  superior  value  of 
the  former  only  arose  from  its  being  ex- 
ported ;  and  if  the  circulation  of  paper 
was  not  more  than  the  country  demanded, 
it  would  equally  answer  as  a  circulating 
medium  as  even  a  metallic  circulation.  A 
given  quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  he 
Begged  it  to  be  observed,  would  not  pur- 
chase the  same  articles  as  formerly,  but 
their  value  was  daily  decreasing.    .This 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  occasioned  by 
the  great  increase  of  these  metals  by  the 
discovery  of  America.     But  what  occa« 
sioned  it  in  a  still  farther  degree  was  a 
discovery  even  more  estimable  than  the 
metals  themselves,  the  invention  of  bills  of 
exchange.     The  circumstance  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  having  been,  by  the  inven- 
tion of  bills  of  exchange,  discharged  from 
those  uses  to  which  they  were  formerly 
employed,  had  contributed  largely  to  this 
fall.    From  his  own  knowledge,  the  pre- 
cious metals  never  were  of  less  value  than 
at  present.     8ome  gentlemen,  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  out  the  standard,  had  defined 
it  to  be  the  interest  of  33/.  6s.  Sd^  not 
seeming  to  recollect  that  this  sum  itself 
mast  be  valued  in  the  same  standard.    As 
well    might  any  gentleman,    instead  of 
miles  and  furlongs,  take  clouds  for  describ- 
ing the  distance  of  one  place  from  another, 
and  say  that  such  and  such  a  place  were 
distant  from    London    Bridge  so    many 
cloods.-^The  issue  of  country  bank-notes 
was  to  bis  mind  the  great  cause  of  the 
depreciation  of  our  paper  currency,  and 
he  wa:i  surprized  that  no  gentleman  had 
yet  referred   to  that  circumstance.     He 
was  of  opinion  that  bullion  Had  not  ad- 
vanced in  price  compared  with  other  arti- 
ticlei,  but  that  bank-notes  were  really  de- 
preciated.   He  certainly  agreed,  that  part 
(VOUXIX) 
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of  the  unimvourable  rate  of  ezchanoe  waa 
to  be  attributed  to  the  state  of  trade,  but 
the  rate  of  exchange  could  not  vary  mora 
than  between  the  comparative  ability  to 
pay  in  one  country  and  in  another.  Some 
gentlemen  had  argued  that  the  guinea  waa 
not  worth  more  than  a  one-poiiiMl  note  and 
a  shilling  in  this  country ;  but  why  was  it 
so  ?  Because  of  a  penal  law  which  pre* 
vented  a  greater  ralue  being  given  for  it. 
A  law  might  give  the  same  value  to  any 
piece  of  coin,  boi|rever  hmM,  as  to  a  bank* 
note ;  but  still  this  would  not  make  thia 
piece  of  coin  of  the  value  of  a  guinea ; 
and  was  it  possible  that  any  law  chaining 
two  things  of  so  uneqiial  value  together* 
could  continue  for  any  long  time?  The 
great  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  paper, 
as  he  had  already  said,  arose  from  the 
number  of  country  bankers,  who,  withont 
any  capital,  exchanged  their  paper  witit 
each  other,  probably  at  the  distance  of  70 
or  80  miles,  and  thus  put  into  circulatioo 
a  greater  sum  than  the  demand  rendered 
necessary.  The  given  value  of  all  the 
gold  in  the  world  most  be  diminished  ia 
the  same  proportion  as  the  quantity  waa 
increased :  and  paper,  of  course,  must  be 
depreciated  on  the  same  principle.  If 
bullion  had  been  sent  out  or  this  country^ 
however,  it  was  because  it  was  the  com* 
modity  we  could  most  easily  spare;  and 
he  was  not  afraid  but  this  country  could 
support  itself,  though  there  was  not  aa 
ounce  of  gold  within  it ;  and  if  the  circu- 
lation of  paper  could  be  kept  withia 
bounds,  we  could  go  on  with  it  as  well  as 
with  the  metallic  medium.  He  was  freo 
to  say,  that  the  Bank  of  England  notea 
were  not  of  themselves  sufficient  for  th« 
circulation  of  the  country,  and  should  be 
happy  if  any  gentlemen  could  shew  him 
the  mode  in  which  country  bankers'  notea 
could  be  diminished.  The  diminution, 
however,  he  was  afraid,  conld  only  be 
ejected  by  curtailing  the  issues  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  If  this  was  done,  their 
paper  would  rise  in  value,  and  a  run  would 
be  made  on  the  country  bankers.  ---Having 
gone  thus  far  with  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  who  proposed  the  first 
set  of  Besolutions,  he  must  leave  him  at 
the  last  Resolution.  The  system  must  bo 
departed  from,  but  it  must  be  done  gra« 
d ually  and  temperately.  He  was  for  pass* 
ing  the  Resolutions  of  fact,  and  then  al* 
lowing  the  matter  to  lie  over  till  next 
session,  that  they  might  see  whether  a 
body,  in  whose  honour  the  House  and  the 
country  ought  to  have  the  fullest  reliaacef. 
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Bd  who  best  knew  in  what  manaer  the 
•Irogiade  motion  migiit  mosteuily  be  ac- 
compliahed;  the  Buik  Directors^  might 
not  themselves  take  some  preliminary  mea* 
'  sure  towards  a  remedy  for  the  e^ih  If 
they  did  so»  then  the  House  would  be  re* 
lieved  from  any  farther  interference;  if 
they  did  not,  then  it  would  be  the  incum- 
bent duty  of  the  House  to  take  such  steps 
as  should  arrest  the  evil,  while  it  was  capa- 
ble of  being  arrested. 

Mr.  Long,  as  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Bel  Hon  Committee,  was  desirous  of 
briefly  troubling  the  present  Committee, 
lest  he  should  be  supposed  to  have  con- 
curred in  the  recommendation  of  measures, 
which,  in  Ills  opinion,  would,  if  adopted, 
prove  highly  injurious  to  the  country,  bk 
the  whole  course  of  hi^  experience,  he 
bad  never  known  a  report  which  differed 
so  much  frofm  the  evidence  of  those  who 
were  examined  by  the  Committee  from 
which  it  proceeded.  He  distinctly  denied 
that,  considered  with  respect  to  domestic 
piir poses,  paper  bad  experienced  any  de» 
prtciation,  although  he  admitted  that, 
with  respect  to  our  foreign  relations,  it 
liad  done  so.  He  denied  also,  that  the 
unfavourable  sute  of  the  exchanges  was 
attributable  to  the  over-issue  of  bank 
notes,  and  referred  to  a  paper  in  the  Re- 
port in  order  to  shew,  tnat  at  former 
periods  the  exchanges  had  not  been  ope- 
rated upon  by  that  cause.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  balance  of  payments,  which  was 
considerably  against  Qreat  Britain,  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  unfavourable  state  of 
the  exchange.  We  could  not,  as  in  ordi- 
nary times,  force  our  exports,  and  set  the 
exchange  right  in  that  way.  As  to  the 
remedy  of  the  evil,  he  thought  it  would 
be  most  unwise  to  declare  that  the  restric- 
tion should  cease  at  any  given  period; 
because,  when  that  period  came,  it  might 
be  found  impolitic  or  impracticable  to 
terminate  it  The  despondency  of  those 
who  thought  differently  from  him  on  the 
subject,  remmded  him  of  an  expression 
used  by  the  late  Mr.  Fox  in  1797,  when 
the  Restriction  Bill  passed.  Mr.  Fox  then 
said,  «'  that  Im  must  be  a  very  sanguine 
man  indeed  who  did  not  believe  that  pub- 
lic credit  would  be  ruiiled  if  the  Bill  con- 
tinued in  force  six  or  eight  months.'*  A 
similar  result  would,  he  was  persuaded, 
attend  the  predictions  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
men who  anticipated  such  evil  conse- 
quences from  the  present  system. 

Sir  Frofictf  Burdett  observed,  that  after 
the  length  to  which  the  discussion  had 


gone,  and  the  negatory  result  to  which  it 
was  likely  to  lead,  he  would  not  have  risen, 
had  it  not  been,  that  the  subject  appeared 
to  him  to  require  attention  in  oiie  or  two 
points  of  view,  in  which  it  had  as  yet  not 
been  considered.  He  really  thought,  that, 
afler  what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  genu 
(Mr.  D.  Giddy)  who  had  spoke  last  but 
one,  they  had  at  least  got  the  length  of 
being  t:onvinced  that  two  and  two  made 
four;  and  that  the  exchange  against  a 
country  could  not  for  any  long  time  fall 
beyond  the  charge  of  transporting  the 
precious  metals.  In  a  proposition  so 
simple,  he  thought  that  gentlemen  on  all 
sides  should  have  been  agreed.  But  from 
what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  member 
who  spoke  last,  he  found  that  this  was  by 
no  means  the  case :  for,  according  to  Uiat 
hon.  gentleman's  view  of  the  qoeskioD,  they 
not  only  were  at  issue  upon  the  general  re- 
sult, but  as  far  as  ever  from  being  agreed 
upon  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
money  and  exchanges.  The  hon.  gent, 
who  spoke  last,  had  earnestly  deprecated 
the  adoption  of  any  tone  or  language  upon 
a  subject  of  such  importance,  and  sa  es- 
senti^Iy  connected  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  State.  Bat  i  f  any  thing  could  excite 
despondence  in  his  mind,  it  would  be  to 
be  told,  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
conntry  depended  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  paper  currency.  He  (Sir  F.  B.)  would 
feel  very  despondent,  indeed,  if  he  could 
be  broDght  to  believe  that  the  trade,  ma- 
nufactures, all  the  resources,  and  even  the 
existence  of  the  nation  depended  upon 
such  a  commodity. 

But  if  the  hon.  member  himself  really 
believed  that  to  be  the  case,  he  most  say« 
that  those  who  had  been  parties  to  the  re- 
striction and  its  consequences,  had  been 
the  worst  enemi<i8  of  the  country,  and  the 
best  allies  of  France.  He  recollected 
well,  and  he  was  persuaded  it  must  be  ih 
the  memory  ef  every  hon.  member  who 
heard  him,  how  very  difierently  during  the 
revolution  these  gentlemen  had  argued 
with  regard  to  France.  The  paper  of 
France,  it  was  then  contended,  would  be 
its  destruction.  It  was  impossible  it  could 
continue  the  war  with  such  a  depreciated 
paper  currency.  And  yet  the  very  same 
gentlemen  were  not  now  ashamed  to  •ig:ae 
that  this  country  could  not  carry  on  the 
war  withottk  such  a  depreciated  currency* 
He  was  far  from  thinking  that  there  was  e 
want  of  coin  in  the  country ;  nay  be  wee 
persuaded  that  if  thi^  paper  could  be  sed* 
denly  removed^  abundant  coin  would  ut* 
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•tantly  make  its  appearance.  Let  but  the 
excess  of  paper  be  wiihdrawn  from  circii* 
lation,  and  they  woCild  soon  hare  enough 
of  coin.  The  metals  would  return,  as  they 
did  in  America  and  other  places.  The 
principle  and  practical  effect  m  this  re* 
spect  had  always  coincided.  The  want  of 
coin  in  this  instance  aroae  solely  from  the 
attempt  to  prop  a  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency. He  also  was  convinced  that  bnl* 
lion  and  coin  weight  for  weight  most  be 
nearly  equal.  The  yariations  arising  from 
certain  advantages  that  might  attach  to 
each  in  some  circumstances  must  be  but 
alight,  as  the  one.  in  spite  of  law,  could  be 
Bo  easily  converted  into  the  other.  As  to 
the  question  of  depreciation,  he  need  only 
observe  that  in  the  Island  of  Jersey  the 
notes  of  their  own  little  bank  were  at  par, 
or  three  per  cent,  better  than  the  Bank  of 
England  note.  This  was  decisive  proof  of 
a  depreciation.  But  gentlemea  seemed 
blind  to  these  considerations,  or,  shutting 
their  eyes  against  the  light  of  demonstra- 
tion to  grope  about  in  the  darkness  of  error 
and  prejudice,  feeling  their  way  by  the 
helps  of  a  vicious  practice,  and  alti^tber 
regardless  of  the  beacons  of  sound  prin- 
ciple, or  a  wise  and  prudent  policy.  The 
result  of  all  this  must  be  that,  after  break- 
ing their  shins,  knocking  their  heads 
against  posts,  and  enduring  many  hard 
blows,  they  might  find  out  the  proper 
path  at  last.  If  these  gentlemen  could 
shew,  that  the  principles  stated  with  re- 
spect to  currency  were  erroneous,  that  was 
another  thing,  but  they  admitted  the  prin* 
ciples,  and  then  argued  that  they  ought  to 
adhere  to  no  principle  at  all.  For  his  own 
part  he  thought  that  injustice  had  been 
done  to  the  country  Banks,  in  saying  that 
their  paper  had  been  the  cause  of  depre- 
ciation, since  they  were  subject  to  a  check, 
from  which  the  Bank  of  England  was  free. 
But  at  any  rate  it  had  been  admitted  that 
their  paper  increased  only  owing  to  the 
increase  of  that  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
It  was  therefore  rather  hard  to  blame  the 
country  Banks. 

This  attack  upon  the  country  bankers 
reminded  him  of  a  story  in  Gil  Bias.— • 
When  the  band  of  robbers  in  the  forest 
were,  (>y  way  of  amnsement>  relating  each 
his  birth,  education,  and  adventures,  one 
of  them  observed  that  he  was  the  son  of 
the  nurse  of  the  prince  of  Asturias,  and 
that  he  had  had  the  honour  when  a  child 
to  be  brought  up  with  the  prince,  but, 
added  he, «' jvnitfortnnately  happened  that 
whenever-t&e  prince  comoiitled  a  fault,  I 


was  whipped  for  fit."  Soch  was  eamctljr 
the  case  of  the  country  bankers.  They 
sufilered  the  reprobation  which  was  exclu- 
sively the  due  of  the  Bank  of  England 
system.  The  country  Banks  grew  out  of 
the  Bank  of  England  system,  and  rose  with 
it ;  but  now  that  a  depreciation  had  beea 
produced  by  the  exceaaivo  hwue  of  the 
paper  of  the  former,  gentlemen  were  dis- 
posed to  shew  a  courtly  tenderness  for 
that  institution,  however  ready  to  visit  its 
faults  upon  the  heads  of  the  innocent 
country  bankers. 

Whatever  diffisrences  of  opinion  migbt 
prevail  upon  other  parts  of  the  case,  it 
was  to  him  astonishing  that  any  doubt 
could  possibly  be  entertained  of  the  fact 
of  a  considerable  depreciation,  when  gu^ 
neas  were  sold  at  twenty  five  shillings 
each— when,  in  the  purchase  of  any  ai^ 
ticle,  a  material  distinction  was.  made  be- 
tween a  pvyment  it|  gold  and  a  paymetft 
in  paper«  and  when  it  was  perfectly 
known  and  notorious  that  two  prices  were 
common  throughout  the  cod&ry.  His 
coitlil  say  from  his  own  experience  that 
such  was  the  case.  He  could  assure  the 
Committee,  that  he  had  been  offered  wine 
at  far  different  prices,  according  as  ha 
should  pay  for  it,  either  in  specie  or  in 
depreciated  Bank  paper.  The  question 
at  issue,  then,  tiras  reducible  to  this :  on 
one  side  it  was  contended  that  Bank  paper 
was  depreciated,  and  this  ptMitiop  was 
proved  by  the  high  price  of  bullion  and 
the  low  rate  of  exchange ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  denied  that  any  depreciation 
had  taken  place,  and  in  support  of  this  a»* 
sertion,  it  was  urged  that  tne  price  of  bul* 
lion  was  enhanced  by  the  scarcity  of  tb# 
article,  and  that  the  depression  of  the  ex- 
chlmge  arose  from  the  state  of  our  trade, 
and  would  be  removed  whenever  com^ 
uerce  should  be  restored  to  its  wonted 
activity  and  prosperous  condition.  If  this 
were  the  case,  he  was  very  much  disposed 
to  question  the  probability  of  any  speedy 
improvement  of  the  state  "of  th^  exchange, 
as  he  could  not  foresee  any  prospect  of 
the  restoration  of  commerce  to  iu  former 
state. 

He  agreed  with  the  eloquent  and  able 
mover  of  the  Resolutions  in  the  principled 
detailed  in  his  speech,  but  he  was  faf 
from  being  satisfied  on  the  subj^'Ct  of  tb« 
remedy  proposed.  He  feared  that  the 
system  must  be  permitted  to  take  iti 
course.— The  inscription  on  the  gate  of 
Dante's  Hell  might  very  appropriately  be 
applied  to  ii^<*  You  who  enver  herc«  Icavi 
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M  hope  of  retarning  behind/'  He  saw 
no  reaaon  to  believe  that  the  Bank  woald 
ever  be  able  to  recover  itself.  Revertitig 
however  to  the  state  of  the  exchange,  he 
must  mention  an  instance  in  point  from 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  a  wild  theorist^-not  a 
practical  man,  and  therefore  his  aathority 
might  be  of  great  consequence  with  those 
who  paid  no  regard  to  principles. .  This 
instance  had  been  stated  in  the  Bullion 
Report,  and  referred  to  the  Land  Bank  of 
Scotland,  instituted  upon  Mr.  Law's  prin- 
ciple. Many  millions  of  landed  property 
were  pledged  for  its  security.  When 
pressed  with  a  hard  run,  its  notes  con- 
tained an  optional  clause,  to  pay  imme- 
diately, or  at  the  end  of  six  months,  with 
legal  interest.  Yet  while  the  exchange 
between  London  and  Carlisle  was  at  par, 
that  between  London  and  Dumfries,  the 
latter  not  more  than  30  miles  from  Car-* 
lisle,  was  four  per  cent,  against  Dumfries, 
where  the  notes  in  question  circulated. 
This  was  a  complete  proof  of  the  effect  of 
a  depreciated  currency  on  the  exchange. 
As  to  the  nature  of  a  standard  or  a 
measure  of  depreciation,  about  which  so 
much  had  been  said,  it  was  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  it  should  be  fixed  at,  for 
different  reasons;  but  he  thought  that 
instead  of  making  geld  or  silver  the  stan* 
dard,  it  would  be  better  to  fix  on  the  as- 
aize  of  bread,  and  if  this  was  taken,  it 
would  appear,  that  in  the  fourteen  years 
before  the  Bank  Restriction  Bill,  it  had 
been  at  7|i.  the  quartern  loaf,  and  now 
it  was  at  Is.  S^d.  which  fully  proved  the 
case.  He  might  be  asked,  howeTer,  what 
remedy  he  bad  to  propose,  for  the  evils 
which  existed,  as  he  was  not  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  those  which  had  been  offer- 
ed. He  confessed  it  was  a  difficult  and 
delicate  matter  to  offer  an  opinion  upon 
auch  a  complicatad  subject.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  every  person  capable  of  form* 
ing  any  idea  upon  the  subject,  that  the 
remedy  should  not  only  be  applicable  to 
the  entire  correction  of  the  evil,  but  so 
guarded  and  qualified,  as  to  prevent  its 
operation  from  becoming  more  injurious 
than  the  disease  it  may  be  intended  to 
core.  As  things  stood  at  present,  he 
must  contend,  that  if  the  sound  state  of 
the  currency  were  to  be  restored  without 
the  collateral  guards  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded* it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
GottlUry^  io  pay  i»  ^sound  coin  of  standard 
Value,  the  enormous  pensions  and  salaries 
atf  present  enjoyed,  besides  the  army  and 
navy  expenditure,  together  with  the  ia- 
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terest  of  the  debt,  created  with  a  view 
to  the  progressive  state  of  depreciation. 
Considering  the  rate  at  which  we  were 
proceeding,  the  interest  of  the  debt  won  Id 
probably,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
amount  to  50  or  60  millions.  How  could 
the  people  pay  this  in  sound  currency  ? 
But  then  again,  it  might  be  said,  '<  what 
remedy  have  you  ?''  That  was  a  hard 
question.  '  He  could  not  save  a  dying 
man.  But  he  must  blame  those  who  pro- 
duced the  disease,  and  carried  on  the  de- 
lusion, which  began  with  the  funding 
system,  and  would  ultimately  prove  iia 
destruction.  He  thought,  however,  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  the  security  of 
funded  property,  which  would  be  ruined. 
The  country  had  derived  no  benefit  from 
this  measure  of  restriction.  The  Bank 
had  derived  great  profit  from  it.  It  had 
forfeited  its  commercial  character  by  be-> 
coming  a  tool  of  the  minister  of  the  day ; 
and,  as  in  the  Sooth  Sea  scheme,  he 
thought  the  estates  of  the  directors  ought 
to  be  made  liable  for  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  public  creditor  in  consequence  of 
the  restriction.  That  being  his  opinion^ 
be  would  not  shrink  from  declaring  it. 

Mr.  fVUberforce  said  there  was,  in  bis 
opinion,  but  one  way  of  getting  quit  of 
the  increasing  evil  at  present  felt  by  the 
country.  The  consequence  of  proceeding 
in  our  present  course  most  inevitably  be 
ruinous  to  the  country  ;  and  the  first  op<k 
portunity  should  be  taken  of  reverting,  if 
possible,  to  a  better  state  of  things.  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  in  general,  and  the  learned 
gentleman  who  opened  the  discussion,  had 
been  placed  in  a  very  hard  situation. 
They  were  bound  to  declare  their  opinion 
as  to  the  true  line  of  policy  which  they 
conceived  proper  to  be  adopted  by  the 
House ;  yet  all  who  had  opposed  them  had 
considered  them  in-  the  light  of  persons 
who  had  come  voluntarily  forward,  and 
proposed  measures  of  the  utmost  danger 
to  the  country  if  agreed  to.  They  were 
bound  to  discbarge  their  duty  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  performed  it : 
they  were  bound  to  point  out  what  they 
conceived  to  be  the  causes  of  the  high 
price  of  bullion  and  of  the  low  rate  of  ex- 
change. But  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  labours  of  the  Committee,  it  was 
not  to  their  opinions  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  to  look^  they  had  only  to  look 
to  the  present  state  of  our  circulation. 
All  of  them  knew  how  likely  that  circula- 
tion was  to  be  affected  by  the  conduct  of 
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the  Directors  of  the  Bank ;  all  of  them 
knew  the  conduct  of  those  Directors ;  the 
Committee  stated  what  that  conduct  ought 
to  have  been ;  and  it  was  now  the  duty  of 
the  House  seriously  to  determine,  whether 
the  opinion  of  the  Bank  or  of  their  own 
Committee  should  receive  their  sanction 
and  approbation.  When  the  Bank  Direc- 
tors had  told,  clearly  and  explicitly,  what 
their  principles  were,    and   when  these 

grinciples  had  been  adopted  by  the  right 
on.  gentleman  (Mr.  Vansittart),  the  Di- 
rectors m]|^ht  say,  and  with  great  justice, 
that  in  rejecting  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  the  House  had  bestowed 
on  those  opinions  a  tacit  approbation. 
For  the  Directors  he  entertained  the  high- 
est respect ;  and  he  sincerely  believed  tnat 
they  had  discharged  their  duty  with  every 
respect  for  the  public  interest ;  but  their 
eyes  were  not  opened  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  duties  they  were  called  on  to  discharge, 
and  to  the  effect  of  the  measures  they  were 
pursuing.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  had 
made  no  secret  of  the  princip^s  upon 
which  they  had  acted.  They  had  told 
the  Committee,  and  had  argued  in  the 
course  of  the  present  discussion,  that  there 
vrould  be  no  excess  of  paper  issues,  so  long 
as  the  discounts  were  confined  to  persons 
of  established  responsibility,  upon  bond  fide 
mercantile  transactions,  and  for  periods 
not  exceeding  two  months.  They  had 
gone  further;  they  had  declared  to  the 
Committee,  to  Parliament,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, that,  according  to  their  views  and  prin- 
ciples, they  could  not  conceive,  that  any 
difference  in  the  rate  of  interest,  whether 
it  was  five,  four,  or  three  per  cent,  on  their 
discounts,  could  make  any  alteration  as  to 
the  security  against  an  over  issue.  It  was 
time  for  Parliament  to  interfere,  when  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  avowed  that,  if  the 
interest  were  to  be  reduced  to  three  per 
cent  there  was  no  danger  of  excess  whilst 
their  issues  were  regulated  upon  the  prin* 
eiples  they  had  laid  down  for  their  con- 
duct in  their  discounts.  When  those  gen- 
tlemen had  shewn  themseUes  to  be  so 
little  aware  of  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  their  conduct,  it  was  the 
duty  of  that  House  to  take  measures  to 
check  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  cir- 
culating medium. 

The  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
illustrate  what  his  own  opinions  on  this 
subject  were,  which  he  professed  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  publication  of  an  hon. 
friend  of  his  (Mr.  Thornton).  He  said 
the  Bank  Directori,  without  the  restric- 


tions^ would  infallib1y,take  the  best  course 
without  being  aware  of  it,  like  the  honest 
citizen  in  Moliere,  who  had  been  speaking 
prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it.     If 
they  were  freed  from  the  principle  of  pro- 
viding for  their  own  security,  they  may 
issue  any  quantity  of  paper,  and  the  gold 
would  leave  the  country.     The  country 
banks,  which  had  been  so  roughly  treated 
by  those  who  opposed   the  Committee, 
hineed  entirely  on  the  Bank  of  England. 
Perhaps  the  Committee  had  not  allowed 
enough  for  the  unprecedented  difficulties 
in  the  present  situation  of  the  country  ; 
and  these  difficulties  had  much  increased 
since  their  Report  had  been  framed.  Why 
did  the  right  hon.   gent,  opposite  (Mr. 
Rose)  insist  so  much  on  the  errors  of  the 
Committee,  in  stating  the  course  of  ex* 
change  of  former  times  ?  When  he  stated 
that  the  course  of  exchange  had  been 
formerly  against  us,  he  should  have  stated 
the  difference   in  the  extreme  degree; 
formerly  not  equal  to  the  expence  of  trans- 
portation, and  now  above  20  per  cent. 
The  same   arguments  which  were   now 
brought  forward,    might   afterwards    be 
brought  forward  when  the  country  was  on 
the  brink  of  ruin.     According  to  the  test 
of  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side,  we 
should  then  appear  to  be  in  the  greatest 
prosperity,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  person  who  drops  down  of  an  apo- 
plexy, frequently  appears,  shortly  before, 
in  the  most  perfect  luxurious  health.     Our 
finances  and  commerce  never  appeared  so 
prosperous  as  during  the  South  Sea  bubble. 
He  then  adverted  to  the  argument  of  the 
right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Rose)  founded  on 
the  diminution  of  the  circulating  medium 
since  the  restriction  from  46  millions  to 
24.     He  observed,  that  a  new  mode  of 
transacting  business    in    the    metropolis, 
rendered  less  of  that  circulating  medium 
necessary.     Nobody,  he  said,  would  bring 
gold  into  this  country ;  for  to  whom  were 
they  to  bring  it?     Not  to  the  Bank,  folf 
they  would  not  boy  it:  they  had  then 
only  to  export  it  again.     He  lamented  that 
so  much  had  been  said  about  perjury  in 
exporting  coin,  and  thought  it  would  be 
much  better  to  allow  gold  to  follow  the 
laws  of  all  other  commodities.   The  House 
of  Commons,  he  said,  were  the  mint,  in 
which  were  coined  the  political  opinions 
which  pass  current  throughout  the  country, 
and  it  became  them,  therefore,  to  set  this 
question  at  rest.     Whenever  the  Bank 
Directors  knew  the  opinion  of  Parliament 
to  be  against  their  system,  they  would 
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cany  the  princifples  of  Parliament  aileotlf, 
bat  efficiently  into  execatioa. 

Mr.  Bote  explained.  He  said  the  act  of 
1797  did  away  two  millions  of  oaths,  and 
he  had  formerly  not  cbaf  ged  the  Commit- 
tee with  encouraging  fraud  and  perjury, 
but  said  that  their  remedy  inToWed  fraud 
and  perjury. 

Mr.  Samttel  T^bnKOfi  disclaimed  the 
idea  that  the  Bank  issoed  paper  to  an 
unlimited  amount:  every  one  of  the  24 
gentlemen  at  its  head  had  a  Tote  whether 
each  sum  was  or  was  not  too  high.  The 
discounting  of  bills  was  not  the  only 
means  of  issuing  their  paper,  much  being 
issued  OB  government  securities.  The 
Bank  of  England  at  (heir  beginning  Tested 
their  capital  in  government  securities. 
Why  shQuld  not  country  bankera  vest  a 
part  of  their  capital  in  the  same  way } 
After  adverting  to  the  Resolutions  of  Mr. 
Horner,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that 
there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  distress  and 
embarrassment  that  must  follow  the  re- 
storation of  cash  payments,  under  cir* 
cumstances  like  the  present,  the  necessary 
effect  of  which  must  he  to  compel  the 
Bank  to  draw  in  their  issuea.  As  to  what 
had  been  said  of  those  states  in  which 
there  was  no  paper  currency,  it  should  be 
recollected  that  this  was,  because  they  had 
no  credit  to  support. 

Mr.  Whiibrtad  declared,  that  after  so 
many  speeches  of  consuinmate  ability  had 
been  delivered  in  proof  and  demonstration 
of  the  depreciated  state  of  our  currency, 
he  should  have  felt  that  some  apology  was 
due  from  him  to  the  House  for  rising  on 
this  occasion,  and  at  so  late  an  hour;  but 
the  hon.  director  who  had  just  spoken,  had 
opened  so  new  and  so  tremendous  a  scene, 
as  to  call  in  th'e  most  imperious  manner 
for  some  animtd  version.  After  hearing 
him  declare  that  the  Bank  must  be  ruined, 
that  it  coi|ld  not  go  on  if  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  cash  payments,  and  after  compar- 
ing this  declaration  with  the  opinion  of 
another  Bank  director,  who  last  night 
argued  that  our  currency  was  the  des- 
tructive efiect  of  our  dettructive  system  of 
finance,  and  after  seeing  that  both  dif- 
fered in  their  views  with  the  right  hoo. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  became 
the  House  of  Commons,  indeed  to'panse  and 
deliberate  well  on  aquestion  so  big  with  the 
fate  of  the  councry.  It  waa  his  decided 
opinion  that  the  Houiie  ought  to  stop  noth  ing 
abo&i  of  fixing  a  period  for  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments.  The  Bank  Company, 
who  had  been  coofictad  of  uwtg  but  aot 
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convinced  of  it,  ought  not  to  be  suflfered  to 
persevere  in  a  system  which  must  end  io 
national  bai)kruptcy,  and  national  ruin. 
Those  who  opposed  the  Resolutions 
oharged  their  opponents  with  inconsistency, 
while  most  inconsistent  themselves.  He 
denied  that  the  Report  was  contrary  to  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee.  If 
a  period  were  not  now  6xed  for  the  resump- 
tion of  cash-pay  menta,  the  present  system 
might  be  considered  as  made  permanent, 
but  the  system  itself  would  crumble  into 
dust,  and  the  rags  of  it  weujd  be  worth  no 
more  than  the  rags  from  which  they  came. 
And  here  he  must  say,  that  he  coincided 
folly  with  the  reasonings  contained  in  the 
speech  of  a  right  hon.  gent,  opposite  to 
him,  (Mr.  Canning)  certainly  the  best 
speech  which  he  bad  ever  hearcf  him  malm 
in  that  Hoase.  What  a  oantnast  did  not 
the  sentiments  of  ministers  and  the  Bank 
Directors  furnish  to  the  avowed  principles 
of  Mr.  Pitt  in  originating  the  Bank  re- 
striction !  Mr.  Pitt  deni^  that  any  evil 
could  arise  from  the  measure,  except  after 
a  certain  period  of  duration.  That  period 
had  been  fulfilled,  and  the  predicted  evil 
had  arrived.  Now,  however,  it  was  de* 
fended  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  commerce  and  manufactures;  and, 
above  all,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
There  could  now  remain  no  doubt  that  the 
Bank  Directors,  that  ministers,  and  that 
the  noble  and  provident  statesman  who 
bad  so*  indulged  his  fiincy  last  night  in 
rioting  on  the  luxuriant  blessings  of  paper 
currency,  now  contemplated  the  restrictioD 
as  a  permanent  measure.  If  Buonaparti 
were  the  governor  of  the  Bank,  he  could 
not,  in  that  noble  lord's  opinion,  adopt  a 
more  injurious  measure  to  this  country 
than  the  resumption  of  cash-payments. 
He  had  been  a  little  surprised  at  not  seeing 
a  right  hon.  proselyte  and  privy  counsel- 
lor join  in  this  eulogy  on  depreciated 
paper.  But  if  this  currency  was  so  propi* 
tious  to  industry  and  manufactures,  from 
what  cause  was  it  that  they  had  a  petition 
lying  on  the  table  fi-om  thirty  thousand 
persons  in  a  condition  of  the  most  extreme 
distress,  and  urging  their  wanu  and  their 
sorrows  in  the  ears  of  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?  The  doc- 
trine that  gold  had  risen  in  value,  but  that 
pappr  remained  undepreciated,  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  anecdote  of  a  man  who  limped, 
and  was  very  much  affronted  when  he  waa 
told  that  one  leg  was  shorter  than  tha 
other.  No  such  thing,  he  excUimed  with 
indignation,  one  is  longer  thaa  the  oilier^ 
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thai  ni  allow  you.  The  tslimation  ia 
which  noies  were  held  waa  soch,  that  a 
raaD  might  as  well  try  to  eat  them  at  to  hoy 
a  diuner  with  them,  aa  was  known  to 
every  one  who  had  travelled.  Even  in 
the  coffee-hotues  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Weatoninaler,  he  would  ask  if  a  stranger 
could  get  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink  for 
Bank-notes  ?  Though  the  Restriction  Act 
waa  to  cease  to  be  in  force  six  months 
after  a  peace»  yet  if  a  peace  were  conclud- 
ed to-morrow,  cash  payments  would  not 
be  resumed  within  that  period.  The  hor- 
rible and  tyrannical  decrees  of  Buonaparte, 
as  they  were  called,  which  were  spoken 
of  aa  being  what  could  only  be  expected 
to  be  issued  by  a  fiend,  gave  him  no  sur- 
prise. They  were  only  such  as  our  hosti- 
lity was  calculated  to  provoke,  and  to 
speak  of  them  in  such  a  manner,  was  like 
Uie  surprise  and  indignation  of  an  army 
sent  oul  to  destroy  another  army,  which 
on  finding  that  it  was  to  attack  armed  men, 
might  exclaim,  "  Why  ?  these  scoundrels 
have  had  the  unparalleled  villany  to  come 
into  the  field  with  muskets." 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  exchange  the 
right  hon.  gent  opposite  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  bad,  fn  reply  to  an  hon. 
friend  of  his,  exclaimed  in  a  triumphant 
tone,  *'  O  happy  Hamburgh,  O  ba[>py 
Holland,  to  have  been  able  to  have  pre- 
served your  exchanges  [''—This  was  lan- 
guage not  more  unjust  to  his  hon.  friend 
than  insulting  to  those  fallen  states— fallen 
and  prostrate  from  those  fatal  wars,  to  the 
prolongation  of  which,  he  believed,  our 
paper  system  might  have  been  but  too 
conducive.  The  only  cause  of  any  appa- 
rent equivalence  being  preserved  between 
paper  and  coin  was,  unquestionably,  the 
penalties  of  the  lat^;  and  he  did  think,  that 
it  would  well  become  men  who  were  true 
believers,  and  who  prayed  to  the  Divine 
Bein^  not  to  lead  them  into  temptation,  to 
abstain  from  tempting  others  to  perjury 
and  fraud.  1  he  opinions  which  the  House 
was  now  called  on  to  adopt,  were  sanction- 
ed by  the  joint  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  rox,  and  now  that  their  voices  were 
no  longer  heard  among  men,  the  disciples 
of  those  great  political  opponents  were 
seen  to  unite  upon  this  question.  The 
hoB.  gent,  then  proceeded  in  the  most 
animated  strain  of  eloquence,  to  draw  a 
picture  of  the  present  suteof  this  country, 
and  of  its  fiiture  prospects.  He  begged 
the  House  to  consider  in  what  sitnation 
they  would  stand,  in  case  the  Resolutions 
of  his  hon«  friend  were  refused*  He  denied 


that  Bank-notes  were  the  same  as  gold,  or 
that  the  public  thought  to.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  appeared  to  him  that  any  thing 
short  of  the  Resolutions  would  afK>rd;'no  re- 
medy. The  remedy  for  all,  he  would  re- 
peat again,  was  peace ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  had  been  said  of  the  states  of 
the  Continent,  they  were  prostrate ;  and 
if  the  paper  system  were  followed,  this 
country  would  in  the  end  be  prostrate  too. 

Mr.  Martyatt  supported  the  Resolutions, 
as  originally  proposed. 

Mr.  Homer  then  rose  to  reply,  and 
be||an  by  remarking  the  various^  attacks 
which  had  been  made  on  the  Report  of  the 
Bullion  Committee,  both  for  having  re- 
ported contrary  to  evidence,  and  for  not 
having  paid  a  sufficient  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  practical  men.  He  should  have 
considered  the  Committee,  however,  aa 
having  abandoned  its  duty,  had  it  acted 
on  any  other  evidence  than  such  as  it 
deemed  conclusive,  or  had  it  neglected  to 
form  opinions  for  itself.  He  did  not  think 
the  Committee  had  been  very  courteously 
treated  by  the  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Rose), 
and  be  felt  it  necessary  to  reply  to  some 
of  his  observations  on  several  parts  of  the 
Report.  Mr.  Horner  then  proceeded  to  vin* 
dicatethe  Committee  for  having  quoted 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Godfrey  and  Bfr. 
Drake,  the  characters  and  principles  of. 
both  of  whom  had  been,  he  contended, 
wholly  mistaken  by  that  right  hon.  gent. 
(Mr.  Rose). 

The  hon.  gent,  then  proceeded  to  com- 
ment upon  that  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer which  referred  to  the  fact  of  an  ex- 
traordinary issue  of  exchequer  bilh,  fbr 
the  purpose  of  preventing  depreciation. 
He  wished  to  know  if  the  right  non.  gent, 
meant  that  exchequer  bills  should  be  un- 
derstood as  a  part  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium ;  if  not.  that  case  could  not  apply, 
and  if  he  did,  it  was  the  first  time  that  he 
(Mr.  H.)  was  to  learn  that  exchequer 
bills  were  any  tbinff  else  than  a  mode  of 
raising  capital.  Upon  the  subjects  of 
standard  and  depreciation  he  should  say 
nothing,  for  nothing  had  beeh  lef^  to  him 
to  say;  they  were  both  as  well  and  aa 
clearly  established  as  any  topics  could  be 
in  an  adverse  discussion  in  a  popular  as- 
sembly ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  the 
arguments  of  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh) 
and  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  admitted  indirectly  the  fact 
of  depreciation.  Their  argument,  that  so 
sudden  a  return  as  that  of  two  years  to 
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payments  in  specie^  woald  be  prodiictive 
of  incalculable  mischief,  this  argument,  be 
contended,  did  inyolve  in  itself  a  distinct 
admission  of  depreciation;  for  if  the  cur- 
rency had  not  depreciated^  where  woald 
be  the  danger  in  returning  ? 

Some  gentlemen  agreed  with  him  in  all 
his  Resolutions  but  the  last.  He  would 
ask  those  gentlemen  who  thus  admitted 
the  evil,  what  other  remedy  could  be  re- 
commended for  adoption?  Was  the  choice 
of  this  remedy  to  be  left  to  the  Bank  of 
Enslandy  or  would  a  declaration  of  the 
real  state  of  our  currency  on  the  part  of 
that  House,  without  assigning  or  suggest- 
ing any  remedy,  be  of  itself  sufficient  to 
correct  the  evil  ?  Would  not  such  a  de- 
claration on  the  contrary,  haiTethenattural 
effect  of  accelerating  the  depreciation? 
There  was,  in  his  raindj  no  practical  re- 
medy but  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments. He  did  not  mean  the  immediate 
resumption  of  casb  payments,  as  had  been 
most  unfairly  presumed,  and  then  most  fal- 
laciously argued  upon.  But  the  right  hon. 
gent,  had  deplofbd  the  scarcity  of  gold,  and 
upon  this  point  his  expression  was  rather 
odd ;  gold  he  said,  was  impossible  to  be 
got — ^impossible  to  be  got !  This  from  the 
minister  of  the  first  commercial  country  in 
the  world  was  somewhat  strange  !  He  was 
almost  tempted  to  ask  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  could  seriously  admit  the  evil 
of  which  he  (Mr.  H.)  complained,  to  be 
of  an  extent  so  serious  ?  He  was  almost 
tempted  to  ask  if  the  mines  of  America 
were  yet  exhausted  ?  The  gold  leaves  this 
country.  Why,  because  the  currency  had 
lost  its  value  here  ;  restore  that  value  by 
the  diminution  of  its  paper  issues,  and  the 
evil  is  remedied  at  once. 

In  the  various  instances  cited  by  the  other 
aide,  from  the  earlier  periods  of  our  his- 
tory, it  was  extraordinary  that  at  most  of 
those  periods  to  which  those  instances 
refer,  the  plenty,  and  not  the  scarcity  of 
gold  was  the  subject  of  complaint.  In 
1697,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
that  day  had  declared  the  kingdom  to  be 
undone  by  plenty  of  gold.  An  hon.  friend 
of  his  (Mr.  Manning)  had  cited  sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  where  he  assigns  even  difie- 
rent  causes  for  the  then  depreciation.  Sir 
E.  Coke  was  rather  a  delicate  authority  to 
cite  upon  such  a  subject,  as  that  great 
lawyer  had  declared  in  his  second  Institute, 
that  gold  coin  in  its  unimpaired  purity  of 
weight  and  fineness  wag  "  inter  regalia  et 
magna  corona  jura ;''  but  in  that  very 
report  (too  long  pow  to  refer  to}  waa  to  be 
4  < 


found  abundant  matter  in  support  of  his 
views  of  the  question.  And  here  he  must 
refer  to  an  opinion  of  a  right  hon.  gent. 
(Mr.  Rose),  as  to  the  authority  of  lord 
Bacon  on  the  subject  of  depreciation. 
That  right  hon.  gent,  had  said>  that  lord 
Bacon  had  not  touched  opon  that  part  of 
the  question.  He  (Mr.  Horner)  here  read 
a  passage  to  the  House,  stating  lord  Bacon's 
opinion  thereon.  But  not  to  detain  the 
Committee,  he  stated  that  he  could  see  no 
one  objeetion  to  the  experiment,  at  least, 
because,  if  the  Bank,  after  they  bad  en- 
deavoured, and  did,  m  fact,  restrict  their 
issues,  if  they  could  then  come  down  to 
the  House  and  say  we  have  restricted  our 
issues  and  yet  the  market  price  of  gold  has 
not  fallen  to  the  mint  price,  then,  indeed, 
he  admitted  that  the  Bank  would  have  a 
better  reason  to  question  the  good  eflects 
of  their  contracting  their  issues  thaD  any 
of  their  advocates  had  yet  assigned. 

As  to  certain  arguments  of  the  noble 
lord  (Castlereagh)  upon  the  fruitful  topic 
of  a  paper  currency,  he  could  only 
say  that,  were  he  (Mr.  Horner)  pos- 
sessed of  that  noble  lord's  singular  power 
of  reasoning-— could  he  adorn  that  rea- 
soning with  all  the  florid  beauties  of  the 
noble  lord's  as  singular  eloquence,  still  he 
should  despair  of  convincing  the  Commit- 
tee that  a  depreciated  forced  paper  cur- 
rency could  be  converted  into  the  strongest 
sinews  of  war,  and  was,  in  itself,  the  best 
and  happiest  means  of  prosecuting  a  pro- 
longed system  of  warfare  to  a  prosperous 
issue.  (Hear!  Hearl)  After  a  variety  of 
other  observations  equally  forcible,  Mr. 
Horner  concluded  nearly  as  follows,  *<If," 
said  he,  "  there  has  been  a  departure  from 
the  old  and  constitutional  mode  of  circu- 
lating the  l^gal  and  substantial  currency 
of  the  country,  the  charge  of  novelty  is 
not  imputable  to  that  proposition  that 
would  go  to  restore  it.  A  general  rule  in 
the  great  system  of  circulating  medium 
has  been  avowedly  violated.  I  admit  that 
that  minister  is  wise  and  happy  who  knows 
when  and  how  to  deviate  from  a  general 
rule,  buti  contend,  that  there  is  still  more 
wisdom  and  more  felicity  in  knowing 
when  and  under  what  circumstances  that 
general  rule  ought  to  be  adhered  to  ; 
(Hear!)  but  that  above  all,  the  cool  trial 
of  wisdom — the  true  test  of  fortune  is  to 
know,  when  to  return  after  the  success  of 
an  apparently  justifiable  deviation  (Hear! 
hear !);  it  is  indeed,  difficult  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  temporary  expediencies.  I 
shall  90W  conclude,  Sir^  by  reading  to  tbo 
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Commiitttt  a  p«Mag«  I  mt%  with  this  morn* 
ingy  prosarved  by  ibe  celebrated  Sir  Ro« 
bert  CoUoOt  and  ci^d  by  him  as  en  tx* 
tract  from  a  memorial  of  one  of  the  greatest 
etaiesmen  this  country  has  produced,  a  re- 
moostrance  to  Qqeen  Elisabeth  from  her 
ablest  minister,  |urd  Burleigh^  when  at  a 
tiaK  that.  Spain  waa  aiming  at  universal 
monarchy  (hov?  strange  the  vicissitudes  of 
empires!)  that  monarch  entertained  the 
notion  of  making  some  experiment  upon 
^e  national  currency;  the  language  is 
simple^  bttty  in  my  mnotd,  pregnant  with 
wisdom — *'  It  is  not  by  the  ends  of  wit,  or 
by  the  shifts  of  devices,  that  you  can  de- 
fray  the  ezpenqes  of  a  monarchy— bot  by 
loofid  and^id  courses*'' 

The  Committee  then  divided  on  the  first 
of  Mr.  Horner's  Resolutions.  Ayes  75— 
Noes  J  51— Majority  70.  The  H  next 
Besolutiona  were  then  put  and  negatived 
without  a  division ;  and,  on  the  I6th,  or 
last  Resolution,  ihe  Committee  again  divid* 
ed«^Ayes  45,  Noes  180.  Minority  U5. 

HOU8B   OP  LORDS. 

Friday,  May  10. 

Ihsolvbvt  DsBToiia  fiiix.]  Upon  the 
motion  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  upon  this  BilU 

Lord  ElMwom^h  said,  he  rose  for  the 

Eurpose  of  opposing  this  motion,  because 
e  ^as  satisfied  the  Bill  was  composed  of 
■ucb  mischievous  and  dangerous  matter  as 
would  « destroy  the  commercial  credit  of 
the  counuy.  To  the  common  retail 
dealers  in  trade  this  Bill  would  be  absolute 
destmclion.  The  creditor  was  entirely 
neglected  in  its  provisions,  and  he  was 
•ore  that  House  ought,  in  all  iu  legislative 
acts,  particularly  to  attend  to  the  honest 
and  injured  creditor.  If  this  measure 
passed  into  a  law*  a  debtor,  whatever  might 
be  bis  conduct,  provided  it  were  Jiot  an 
ofience  commg  under  the  .description  of 
obtaining  goods  by  t^ilse  pretences,  which 
was  made,  in  Kome  insunce^  a  traniiport* 
able  ofienoe,  would  have  the  power  of 
claiming  the  benefit  of  it,  whereby  he 
could  remaui  no  longer  in  prison  than  six 
months.  Was  it  reasonable  that  debtn 
generally  contractf^d  otherwise  than  cri- 
minally, should  be  subjected  to  so  sm^Ail  a 
degree  of  punishment  i  in  addressing  bim- 
aelf  to  their  lordships  as  landholders,  be 
would  pui  ihe  C4se  ■  suppose  they  hud  a 
tenant  under  a  lease,  aiid  he  were  to  injure 
tbfpi«oiiaes,bewdu«irnaaddestfuy  a  iamily 
liiftn»ion,  plough  up  anancjeni  pastiirej  aod 
(V0L.X1X.}  • 
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oae  means  which  rendered  the  whole  estate 
sterile  and  barren;  in  short,  if  he  were  to 
commit  to  the  greatest  extent  all  the  acta 
of  voluntary  waste,  what  would  their  lord- 
ships think,  when,  by  this  Bill,  after  they, 
had  proceeded  against  him,  and  obtained' 
damages,  he  could  surrender  his  eSbctSf 
and  after  remaining  six  months  m  prison^ 
walk  out  of  gaol  and  laugh  at  his  credi* 
tor?  The  Bill  in  its  principle  was  fuU  o( 
vicious  objection^  and  he  should  therefore 
oppose  the  motion  for  going  into  a  Com«< 
mittee. 

The  Earl  of  Afore  declared,  such  waa 
his  respect  for  the  opinion  of  his  noble  and 
learned  friend,  that  be  never  rose  in  thai 
House  to  state  his  sentiments  in  oppo* 
sitton  to  such  an  opinion,  bot  he  felt 
that  diffidence  which  -made  him  di8-« 
trust  hie  own  judgment.  Bot  on  a  ques* 
tion  of  this  nature  he  had  gained  sof  h 
'experience  from  turning  his  attention  to 
it  during  a  ^succession  of  years,  that  he 
felt  himself  confident  of  havmg  some  cleav 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  Could  their 
lordships  say  that  there  were  not  evils  of 
great  ma|^itude,  which  this  Bill  went  to . 
remove  ?  No  man  would  pretend  to  state^ 
that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  who  intro* 
duced  the  measure  did  not  mean  to  have 
it  understood,  this  was  a  measure  which 
might  not  require  future  amendment} 
The  Bill  was  not  that  which  accorded  with 
his  own  notions  of  what  it  ought  to  be» 
bot  that  would  not  prevent  him  from 
giving  it  his  firm  support^  for  he  was  per^ 
suaded  some  mi*asure  of  this  descriptioa 
was  absolutely  due  to  the  justice  of  our 
laws,  and  was  confidently  expected  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  All  provisions  of 
a  legislative  nature,  when  first  made,  to 
remove  abuses  or  evils,  were  experiments^ 
because  at  the  time  of  framing  a  law  it 
was  impossible  for  human  Ibresight  to  cal* 
culate  all  its  consequences,  or  to  anticipate 
all  iu  collateral  bearings.  But  after  then: 
entry  on  their  journals  of  the  evils,  the  abo- 
minable and  oppressive  grievances,  which 
had  arisen  out  of  the  present  practice,  thai 
House  was  pledged  to  introduce  this*  or  a 
similar  measure,  for  the  purpose  of  remov« 
ing  such  evils ;  and  if  they  should  abandon 
every  mode  of  potting  an  end  to  so  much 
cruel  oppression,  their  characters  would 
be  covered  with  indelible  disgrace  in  the 
eycH  of  the  country.  The  present  system 
ot  practice,  he  contended,  was  a  mass  of 
ruhbiteb  und  of  npprvssion«  that  ooght  to 
be  entirfl  V  removed  ;  the  soil  ooght  to  be 
reinevrd  frem  Ofidfr  it«  hefiMe  a»y  aupep- 
(4FJ 
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structure  of  jostic«  ccmld  be  erected  on  its 
Ibundations.    lodeed  it  was  a  system  con- 
trary to  alt  the  general  principles  of  our 
law,  that  an  individoal  SBOuld  have  it  in 
his  power,  at  his  own  will  and  caprice,  to 
lM>ld  in  prison,  for  an  anlimited  time,  one 
of  his  fellow-subjects.       His  noble  and 
learned  friend  had  certainly  mistaken  the 
object  of  the  Committee ;  for  he  could  as- 
sert, and  assert  it  without  a  possibility  of 
contradiction,  that  in  that  Committee  ihe 
same  regard  was  equally  extended  to  the 
creditor  and  the  debtor.    But  would  his 
noble  and  learned  fiiend  say,  that  it  could 
be  any  satisfaction  to  a  creditor  to  hold 
the  body  of  his  debtor  in  perpetual  con- 
finement ?  The  inconveniences  of  this  act 
might  and  would  be  many,  which  _was  the 
consequence  of  all  legal  measures,  when 
first  provided.     But  even  if  all  the  fanciful 
«vils  stated  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
•hould,  contrary    to   every    probability, 
really  occur,  yet  it  was  fair  to  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  other  side ;   for,  let  all  the 
evils  suggested  by  the  unlimited  fancy  of 
imagination  be  put  into  one  scale,  and 
then  let  all  the  opprenilon  and  cruelty 
contained  in  the  report  be  put  in  the  other, 
and   the  evils  fancied  by  his  noble  and 
learned  friend,  taking  them  to  be  wel], 
founded,  would   be  as  a  feather  in   the 
balance.    It  had  been  said  how  this  Bill 
would  apply  in  respect  to  a  tenant  com- 
mitting waste  upon  an  estate;    still,  that 
was  stating  a  particular  case ;  and  granting 
■uch  a  case  deserved  a  more  severe  punish- 
ment, for  God's  sake  let  us  provide  some 
other  legislative  remedy.   But  would  their 
lordships,  for  such  a  solitary  objection,  re- 
sist the  remedy  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  afford  to  the  unfortunate 
debtor  ?  Why,  the  debtor  was  a  rich  man, 
and  yet  he  fraudulently  wronged  his  just 
creditor,  by  refusing  payment,  and  going 
to  prison ;  and  in  the  rules  of  the  King's 
Bench    he    often  lived  in  affluence  and 
luxury,  till  the  poor  creditor,  for  want  of 
his  money,  was  ruined,  and  came  to  a  gaol. 
Let  any  man  read  the  mass  of  oppression 
detailed  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  ; 
it  was  such  that,  when  he  asserted  its  ex- 
istence, during  the  seal  which  had  existed 
*for  twenty  t.veers  in  this  cause,  it  was 
scarcely  credible,  because  the  facts  were 
so  enormous  and  so  abominable,  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  exist.    Let 
any  one  read  thoae  fectsr  detailed,  and  he 
'would  drfy  him  to  deny  the  necessity  of 
'  some  legislative  provision  to  remove  them ; 
e»  If  ho  did,  it  wonld  danui  hit  chap 
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racter  for  ever.  Without  any  disrespect 
to  his  noble  and  learned  friend  (whose 
opinion  he  should  ever  esteem,  nor  should 
any  contention  like  the  present  ever  alter 
the  high  regard  he  had  for  him,)  he  must 
press  the  necessity  of  some  measure  like 
the  present,  and  for  that  reason  he  would 
support  thirBill ;  and  he  did  enjoin  his 
noble  and  learnt  friend  to  offer  them  his 
advice  and  assistance,  whereby  the  Bit! 
might  be  rendered  more  beneficial.  The 
dirt  and  rubbish  of  the  present  system  must 
be  removed,  otherwise  no  nrholesome  so* 
perstructure  could  be  erected  in  its  place  ; 
and  he  thoueht  this  Bill,  though  not  what 
he  wished  it  to  be,  would  produce  that 
happy  effect  For  these  reasons  he  op- 
posed thjB  motion  of  his  noble  and  learned 
friend.    "^ 

The  JLord  ChanceUor  did  not  intend  to 
support  the  motion,  as  he  thought  it  was 
understood  the  Bill  should  pass  the  Com^ 
mittee,  and  the  objection  to  its  principle 
might  be  taken  in  a  further  stage.  But, 
indeed,  there  were  so  many  objectionable 
parts  in  the  Bill,  and  he  perceived  so 
much  difficulty  in  amending  them,  that 
although  he  was  not  averse  to  its  princi- 
ple, yet  he  was  afraid  when  it  should 
have  gone  through  the  Committee,  and 
should  have  been  re-committed  again,  it 
would  not  be  that  Bill  which  would  per« 
mit  him  to  give  it  his  support,  in  order 
that  it  might  pass  into  a  law.  The  ma- 
chinery was  such  as,  in  his  opinion,  could 
never  operate ;  and  if  it  could,  as  it  now 
stood,  it  was  not  likely  to  give  relief,  with- 
out also  doing  injury.  But  he  would  re- 
commend to  his  noble  and  learned  fnend 
to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  having  made 
his  protest  against  the  principle,  he  might 
oppose  it  in  a  future  stage. 

harA. EUaiborough  was  convinced  of  the 
purity  and  justice  of  the  noble  earl's  dis- 
position, which  had  led  him  so  often  to 
bring  this  matter  before  the  House.  He 
meant  no  sort  of  incivility  to  that  noble 
earl,  for  whom  he  had  so  mnch  respect, 
and  ht  might  say  friendship ;  but  he  most 
repeat,  that  all  b!3  experience  and  obser«* 
ration  convinced  Mm  of  the  impropriety 
of  passing  such  a  Bill.  The  clause  by 
which  six  months'  imprisonment  might 
free  the  debtor  from  his  obligations  was 
particularly  obnoxious.  He,  therefore, 
using  a  common  phrase,  would  only  say, 
that  ne  had  nothing  farther  to  add ;  but 
that  he  now  wished  to  wash  his  hands  of 
the  business.  His  own  time  and  attention 
wtnld,  perhaps,  be  better  directed  to  the 
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diidimrge  of  hit  Tariout  dotm  ia  another 
plac«.  Ai  for  the  Report  of  the  Com** 
nitteo  on  the  Jooroals,  he  knew  very 
little  of  it,  and  he  belicTod  that  to  be  the 
cate  with  many  other  noble  lords.  He 
concluded  by  obterving*  that  with  respect 
to  the  tenciency  of  that  document,  his 
noble  friend  might  have  the  consolation 
offered  to  a  person,  who  expressed  in  his 
latter  days  some  apprehension  lest  his 
writings  should  do  mjury  to  posterity, 
when  Uie  friend  of  that  person  bid  him  be 
easy  on  that  subject,  for  nobody  had  ever 
read  them. 

It  was  dien  ordered  that  the  motion  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  House  went  into  a 
Committee. 

Earl  Sumkofc  said,  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  present  Bill,  though  he  approved  of 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded. 
The  noble  earl  then  suggested  several 
amendments  to  the  Bill,  particularly  one 
altering  the  time  of  confinement. 

Lord  Ridadale  opposed  this  Amend* 
nent,  as  being  contrary  to  the  general  in- 
tention of  the  measure. 

Earl  StanAope  observed,  he  should  not 
divide  the  House^  because  it  would  inform 
die  public  of  their  empty  benches.  In- 
deed, the  House  was  so  thin  that  be  should 
not  press  his  Amendment;  but  there  was 
great  defect  in  the  machinery  of  this  Bill, 
and  the  expenses  were  so  great  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  like  an  oyster  when  it  was 
opened ;  for  the  lawyer  would  eat  the  in- 
aiide  himself,  and  one  of  the  shells  would 
be  left  for  the  debtor  and  the  other  for 
the  creditor.  The  noble  earl,  after  sug- 
gesting some  other  defects,  said,  he  should 
leavie  the  Bill  in  the  hands  of  the  noble 
.and  learned  lord,  who  might  cook  it  as  he 
pleased,  but  if  be  did  not  admit  some  al- 
.terations,  it  woo|d  not  bk  cooked  at  all  to 
his  taste. 

The  Earl  of  Maira  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  avoiding  debate,  and  for  the  pre- 
sent to  let  the  Bill  proceed  through  the 
Committee. 

Earl  Sianhepe  said  there  was  one  defect 
^t  did  not  punish  the  parsons«-*-the  par- 
■ons  would  b^  this  Bill  be  freed  from  the 
confinement  imposed  upon  others. 

The  Bill  then  passed  through  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  Grantk^  intimated  the  difficulty 
of  the  present  Bill  passing  into  a  law; 
and  as  there  was  an  expectation  justly  en- 
tertained by  debtors,  he  recommended 
the  propriety  of  introducing  a  common 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Bill. 


Lord  Rtdudalc  said,  it  would  depeiid 
how  the  House  disposed  of  the  preseni 
Bill ;  but  he  could  assure  the  noble  lord, 
there  was  not  that  difficulty  of  execatioa 
apprehended ;  and  it  would  operate  as  a 
Bill  of  Insolvency,  for  most  of  its  provi-* 
sions  were  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
last  Insolvent  Debtors'  Bill. 


HOUSE  OF  COmtONf^ 

Friday,  May  10. 

PaTlTlON  OF  THE  EaST  iNDlACaMPANT.^ 

A  Petition  of  the  United  Company  of 
merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East 
Indies,  was  presented  and  read;  Keiting 
forth  ;  **  That,  by  an  act  of  the  37th  year 
of  his  present  Majesty,  to  enable  the  said 
company  to  raise  .money  by  further  in- 
creasing their  capital  stock,  and  to  eztendk 
the  provisions  existing  respecting  the  pre* 
sent  stock  of  the  Company  to  the  said  in* 
creased  stock ;  after  recitm^,  that  the  a& 
fairs  of  the  petitioners  required  a  perm^ 
nent  advance  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  beyond  what  the  petitioners  could 
raise  under  the  powers  then  vested  in  them 
by  law,  they  are  authorised  and  em- 
powered to  raise  money  by  enlarging  their 
then  capital  stock  or  fund  of  6,<K)0,0U0i, 
to  any  sum  or  sums  not  exceeding  the 
further  sum  of  2,000,000/.  capital  stock, 
so  that  their  whole  capital  stock  should 
not  exceed  the  capital  sum  of  8,000,000/.  j 
and  that,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  47th  year 
of  his  present  Majesty,  to  enable  the  East 
India  Company  to  raise  money  upon  bond 
instead  of  increasing  their  capiul  stock, 
after  reciting  the  said  act  of  the  S7tb  year 
of  his  Majesty,  and  that  the  petitioners  had 
not  then  enlarged  their  capital  stock  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  contained  in 
the  last-mentioned  act,  it  is  enacted  that 
it  should  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  peti- 
tioners, by  and  with  the  approbation  and 
consent  of  the  board  of  commissioners  for 
the  affairs  of  India  for  the  time  being,  at 
any  time  or  times  thereafter,  to  borrow 
upon  bonds,  to  be  issued  under  their  com- 
mon seal,  any  further  sum  or  sums. of 
money  not  exceeding,  in  the  whole,  the 
sum  of  2,000,000/.  over  and  above  such 
sum  and  sums  as  the  petitioners  could  then 
lawfiilly  raise  on  their  bonds,  and  to  apply 
the  money  so  to  be  borrowed  and  raised 
lor  such  purposes  as  under  and  by  virtue 
of  the  said  *act  of  the  37  th  year  of  his  Ma* 
jesty  the  money  to  be  raised  by  enlarging 
the  capital  stock  of  the  pcutioners  wal 
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applicable ;  Mid  by  the  mtd  act  it  is  pto^ 
vided  that  when  tht  petitioners  should 
hava  raised  any  part  of  tke  money  which 
they  were  thereby  aatborised  to  raise  by 
bond,  then,  so  long  as  sach  further  bond, 
debt,  or  any  part  ti^ereof,  shoald  continue, 
all  the  money  thereafter  to  be  raised,  by 
enlarging  the  capital  stock  of  the  peti- 
tioners under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act 
passed  in  the  37th  year  of  Jiis  Majesty, 
ahould  be  applied  towards  the  reduction 
of  the  bond  debt  of  the  petitioners  until 
it  should  be  reduced  to  the  sum  which  the 
petitioners  might  then  lawfully  raise  by 
bona  ;  and  in  case  the  petitioners  should 
Enlarge  their  capital  stock  under  and  by 
Tirtue  of  the  act  pasted  in  the  57  th  year 
of  his  Majesty  before  they  should  have 
increased  their  bond  debt  under  the^  an- 
tfaority  of  the  act  now  in  recital,  that  then 
tbe  sum  which  they  were  thereby  em« 
powered  to  raise  on  bond  should  be  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  200/.  sterling  in  re- 
spect of  every  100/.  capital  stock  so  en- 
larged, and  so  in  proportion  for  a  greater 
•r.  less  amount  of  the  capital  stock  which 
should  have  been  created ;  and  that,  since 
Ihe  passing  of  the  last*mentioned  act,  the 
petitioners,  with  such  approbation  and 
consent  as  therein  is  mentioned,  have 
borrowed  upon  bonds  issued  under  their 
common  seal  such  further  sum  of  money  as 
they  were  thereby  empowered  to  borrow 
and  raise  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  increased 
lluiir  capital  stock  under  and  by  virtue  of 
Ihp  said  act  of  the  37th  year  of  his  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  that  a  very  considerable  sum, 
part  of  the  debts  secured  by  the  engage- 
ments of  the  petitioners  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  which  was  incurred  by  reason  of  ter- 
ritorial and  political  expenses  in  that 
country,  has  lately  been  discharged  in 
India  by  means  of  bills  drawn  by  the  go- 
vernments of  the  petitioners  in  the  East 
Indies  upon  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
petitioners  in  London,  and  thereby  it  has 
become  necessary  for  the  petitioners  to 
provide  in  this  country  a  much  larger  sum 
of  money  than  in  the  ordi^iary  course  of 
their  tranfsaetions  can  arisefrom  the  sales 
of  their  goods  and  the  othei^  ordinary  re- 
ceipts and  means  o£  the  petitioners ;  and 
they  would  be  able  to  raise  the  money  so 
wanted  upon  their  own  credit,  either  upon 
their  bonds  or  by  increasing  their  capital 
stock  under  the  authority  of  the  said  act 
of  the  37th  year  of  his  Majesty,  or  partly 
in  one  way  and  partly  in  the  other,  as  from 
time  to  time  may  appear  jnost  expedient; 
but  they  caaaotincraaae  their  bond  debt 


withoal  the  aatborily  of  path'tntnt ;  ao4 
if  tbay  w«re  to  tncreasa  their  capital  >tock| 
the.  money  to  be  raised  thereby  woald  be 
applicable  under  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  last-mantioned  act,  to  discharge  the 
bond  debt  raised  under  tha  aothorlty 
thereof;  and  that  the  petitioners  are 
obliged  by  law  to  make  out  their  accoooti 
of  sales  of  goods  and  other  matters  in  thip 
country  to  the  1st  day  of  March  in  every 
year,  and  therefore  were  unable  to  malM 
out  their  accounts  ^and  estiosates  se  ss  ts 
ascertain  the  probable  aoioont  of  tkt 
money  they  would  have  occasion  to  rsiit 
in  the  current  year  till  after  the  time  li- 
mited by  the  House  for  receiving  petitieM 
for  private  Bills  was  expired;  and  thers' 
fore  praying  the  House  to  peroiit  the  pe- 
titioners to  present  a  petition  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable  them  to  raiss  a 
further  sum  of  naoney-  epon  bond  iastssd 
of  increasing  their  capital  stock,  and  ts 
alter  some  of  the  proviaieas  in  m  aot 
passed  In  the  47th  year  of  his  present 
Majesty  relative  thereto." 

Ordered,  That  Leave  be  given  to  pre* 
sent  a  Petition  as  desired.  Then  tke  said 
Petition  was  presented  and  read ;  and  o^ 
dered  to  be  referred  to  a  ConmiHec  ef  tke 
whole  House  for  Monday  aexu 

DiSTiLLBRiBs.]  The  Hoeso  havlBg  p»e 
into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

The  Chanceihr  of  the  Exchequer  said,  h^ 
supposed  be  had  iiuflSciently  explained  in 
his  notice  o\  yesterday  the  object  of 
his  present  motion,  which  was  to  previa* 
a  substitute  for  the  duties  in  the  DistiHa- 
tion  Bill,  that  lately  failed  in  the  otber 
House.  He  had  to  propose  that  a  duty 
should  be  imposed  on  spirits  distilled  fren 
grain,  equal  to  the  duty  proposed  to  be 
imposed  on  spirits  distilled  from  wg^* 
It  appeared  that  spirits  distilled  fromgraio 
were  in  greater  favoui*  with  the  people  oi 
this  country  than  those  distilled  from  seger. 
He  meant, 'then,  to  propose  that  a  duty  of 
^{d.  per  gallon  should  be  laid  on  corn  wash, 
which  would  yield  probably  a  sum  not 
less  than  400,000/.  To  protect  our  bo^ 
spirits,  he  shbuld  also  move,  that  an  ad«* 
tional  sum  be  imposed  on  imported  sp»nts 
from  abroad,  with  the  exception  of  ru©, 
which  would  still,  however,  leave  the  deiy 
on  rum  higher  than  ^t  on  other  spirits. 
There  was  still  a  more  difficult  question  to 
be  settled,  and  that  was  the  counterva"'*! 
duties t>n  spirits  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  great  difficulty  vwte between 
Scotland  and  Ireland  i  for  Ibt  counter. 
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Tailing  daty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  did  not  apply  altogeiher  to  Scot- 
landf  which  differed  materially  from  Eng* 
land,  and  differed  with  iuelf  in  the  High- 
lands and  Low  Country,  so  that  what 
woald  be  a  proper  coonterTailing  duty  in 
one  district  could  not  be  so  in  another. 
The  duty  of  ^\d.  per  gallon  of  wash  or 
aptrits  in  England,  amounting  to  U,  1  Hd, 
on  the  gallon  of  spirits,  might  be  balanced 
by  a  countenrailinff  duty  of  It.  1  l|<f.  on 
apirits  from  Ireland  ;  but  the  difference  of 
manufacture  in  Scotland  rendering  a  smaller 
duty  necessary,  and  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  still  smaller,  the  duty  of  Is.  \Hd. 
firom  Ireland  to  England  would  be  more 
than  a  countervailing  duty  on  spirits  im- 
ported into  Scotland.  He  did  not  know 
well  how  to  meet  the  difficulty  respecting 
Scotland,  which  had  now  so  decided  an 
advantage  orer  Ireland,  but  so  far  from 
having  any  thing  like  the  indisposition  to 
attena  to  the  concerns  of  the  latter  coun- 
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try»  with  which  he  had.  been  charged,  be 
was  willing  to  attend  to  every  soggestioii 
from  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  to  adopt 
whatever  should  be  most  agreeable  to 
their  wishes. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  countervailing 
duties,  some  conversation  took  place,  in 
which  sir  John  Newport,  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  Foster,  and  Mr.  Western,  severally 
stated  their  sentiments. 

Sir  John  Neuiport  thought  that,  in  order 
to  do  away  the  aifficul ties  that  occurred  aa 
to  drawbacks,  there  ought  to  be  a  Bill  to 
make  every  person,  who  claimed  draw* 
backs,  shew  that  he  paid  as  much«duty  aa 
the  drawbacks  claimed  amounted  to. 

Mr.  HnUchMan  suggested,  that  thero 
should  be  a  Bill  to  enable  the  Scotch  dis* 
tillers  to  warehouse  spirits  in  the  same  way 
as  in  Ireland. 

The  several  Resolutions  were  agreed  to, 
and  the  Report  was  ordered  to  be  received 
on  Monday. 
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APPENDIX 

TO  THE 

PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES, 

VOL.  XIX. 


Debates  in  thb  YEAa  is  10,  upon  Sir  Samuel  Romilly^s  Bills  foh 
Abolish)no  the  Punishment  of  Death  for  Stealing  to  the 
Amount  of  Forty  Shillings  in  a  Dwelling  House,  fqr  Steal* 
iNG  to  the  Amount  of  Five  Shillings  privately  in  a  Shop^ 
anu  for  Stealing  on  Navigable  ^Rivers. 

I^ince  the  appearance  of  the  15/A,  l&h,  and  I7fh  Volumes  of  this  Work,  con^ 
taining  the  Parliamentary  Debates  for  the  Year.  1810,  a  Pamphlet^  bearing 
the  above  Title^  and  edited  ky  Basil  Montagu,  Esq*,  has  b^en  published  at 
the  request  of  a  ^*  Society  Jbr  the  Diffksian  of  Kncnvledge  respecting  the 
Punishment  of  Death  and  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline.^*  As 
many  of  the  Speeches  in  this  Pamphlet  are  reported  moreJuUy  than  they 
are  in  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  it  has  been  thought  proper,  in  compliance 
idth  the  xvishes  of  several  Subscribers,  to  republish  and  preserve  them  in 
this  Collection, 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

February  9,  1810. 
[See  Vol.  XV.  p.  366.] 

Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  ftaid»  that*  agreeably 
to  the  notices  which  had  been  given  dur- 
ing the  last  and  present  sessions,  he  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  some  altera- 
tions in  the  Criminal  Law  of  .this  country ; 
and,  whatever  might  be.  the  fate  of  the 
motion  wliich  it  was  his  intention  to  sub* 
mil  to  the  consideration  of  the .  House  ; 
whether  bis  sentiments  were  uUimateiy 
sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the 
legislature,  or  were  deemed  inexpedient ; 
he  should  enjoy  the  consolation  of  hav- 
ing endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  to  discharge  what  he  had  long 
considered  a  very  sacred  duty.  It  was 
not  his  nature  to  be  sanguine  in  his  ex • 
pectations  of  immediate  success:  this 
.question  had,  however,  been  so  frequently 
investigated,  tliat  he  did  entertain  some 
bope  that  the  Bill  which  he  should  have 

(VOL.  XIX. J 


the  honour  to  propose  would  be  sulfered 
to  pass  intp  a  law :  but  if  his  hopes  wero 
fallacious,  if  Ihe  bills  were  rejected,  h^ 
should  not  be  without  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that,  \^y  excitine  inquiry  upon 
these  important  subjects,  nis  endeavours 
would  noi  be  wholly  useless* 

The  alterations  which  it  was  his  inten- 
tion during  this  session  to  suggest,  viould 
be  confined,  1st,  to  the  infliction,  in  cer* 
tain  cases,  of  the  punishment  of  death  ; 
and,  2dly,  to  the  policy  of  transporting 
persons  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  the 
whole  of  life,  to  New  South  Wales.  Upon 
the  present  occasion  he  must  request  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  law  respect* 
ing  capital  punishments :  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  law  and  practice  of  transporta- 
tion he  should  defer  till  some  future  day» 

The  frequency  of  capital  punishments 
appeared  to  him,  and  he  was  satisfied  must 
appear  to  the  whole  Housf,  to  be  a  sub- 
ject deserving  of  the  most  serious  inquiry. 
If  this  sad  necessity  did  existj  it  was  a  n^* 
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cessitv  of  which  we  oa^ht  to  be  fully  »• 
tisfied,  and,  when  satisned,  mvM  M  dfjfi 
plore :  but  of  the  expedienty  m*  such  \h* 
flicfions  the  moat  grave  doubts  had  b^t^, 
entertained  by  some  of  the  most  en- 
lightened o(  maakiad.     1^  in4i«cr4eii- 


nateappK<9ati^,  ik  mso^iMry,  ruther  off  -bean  eicaoiited.  on-moi^ttaui  «  sixth  part 


the  sentence  than  of  the  execution,  had 
long  been  the  subject  of  complaint.:,  tif^ 
like  many  other  subjects  of  complaint,  re- 
mained unaltered.   At  this  he  d  id  not  mur- 


inur,  nor  shbutd  He  despair.    The  progress  -bumtBg  of  houses^  eoiiiHig,  Ibmm^  nd 


of  improvement  could  not,  and  perhaps 
9ught  not,,  instantly  to  be  expectiqd  wl^en 
oppoie&  t6  ^r^cVites  which  nir^e  existed 
i>r  agesi  Bid  we  ncft  «e^.  thyi;  ibii  'ppr» 
cipl^  so  triumph^^isi  e^^i^hod.  by  Dc- 
Adam  Smitq,  were  yet  a  dead  letter,  in 
dpl^oftiii^n'to  tfta  HuaiMnas  #vihi  whieh  be 
has  so  clearly  detected,  and  sp  s^tf|fa^ta^ 
rtly  explained  ? 
*  There  is  probably  no  other  country 
■trrr 


*  SoQtv  after  thi^  debate  sir  Sai^uel 
tuomlTly  published  the  soDitatiee  of  his 
speech;  Man  which  the  staMMit  begin- 
Aing  mik»  woMa  "  Thefis  i»  pnita»14]('' 
is  copiedv  The  subjoine4  sidvertisemept 
was  prefixed  to  the  ti^act  published  by  sir 
SamtHel. 

««ltM  fbiliNripg  abjiairatiaM  cohIbjii 
Die  s^l|st^ce  9f  a  sfl^ecb  delive^d  io  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  <Jth  Feb.  1810, 
on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  bills  to 
repeal  the  AcU  of  10  and  1 1  William  S» 
12  Anne,  .apd  24  Gea  2,  whjch  mal^  the. 
crimes  of  steafrng  privatfel^  in  a  sfaon^ 
goods  of  the  value  of  5i. ;  or  in  a  dwell- 
ing house,  or  oD  board  a  vetsel  in  a  navi* 
gable  river,  property  of  the  value  of  40s., 
caoitat  felonies.  Some  argumenu  are 
adned,  which  on  that  occasion  were  sup* 
presied,.  that  the  patience  of  the  House 
might  not  be  put  to  too  severe  a  trial. 
The  attempt  to  refiite  Br.  Pttley  in  parti*, 
colar,  is  here  considerably  enlarged.  The 
arrangement  of  these  observations  is  cer* 
tainly  very  defective;  they  contain  repe- 
titioiii  which  might  have  been  avoided, 
and  inaccuracies  of  style  which  might 
have  been  corrected,  if  the  author^s  occn- 
pations  would  have  allowed  of  his  render- 
ing this  pamphlet  as  little  unworthy  of 
being  offered  to  the  public  as  he  could 
have  wished:  but  to  be  useful,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  this  publication  should  ap- 
pear before  the  fate  of  the  bills,  which 
are  now  depending  in  parliament,  was  de- 
cided ;  and  his  t niy  object  in  publishiog 
U  is,  (bat  it  my  be  lueful/^ 


in  the  world  in  which  so  many  and  so 
na#  a  farie^  of  human  actions  are  pu- 
Snhable  with  loss  of  life  as  in  England. 
These  sanguinary  statutes,  however,  are 
not  carried  into  execution.  For  some 
tua^  pa^th^  sei|te«ce  oC  de«th.basnot 


of  all  the  persons  on  whom  it  has  been 
p|(|^|c»0nced,  even  taking  into  the  calcula- 
tion crimes  the  most  atrocious  and  tha 
most  dangerous  to  society,  murders,  rapes. 


attempts  to  commit  murder.  If  we  ex- 
clude these  frppi  our  consideration,  we 
shall  find  tftat  the  prdportion  wbrah  the 
iiufl^r  ^f<9]tedi  bears  to  ihoea  convicted 
is^  perhaps,,  as  one  to  twenty :  iu:id  if  we 
proceed  stih  flirther,  and,  laying  out  of 
tie  aecountbtnularies^hirtEway  robberies, 
hom-stealing^soeep^aTing, and  return- 
ing from  transportation,  confine  our  ob- 
servations to  those  larcenies,  unaccompa- 
tjia^  vpith  any  circmnstance  of  aggrava- 
tiop,  for  which  ^  capital  punishment  it 
appointed  by  law,  such  as  stealing  pri- 
vately in  ahop9>  and  ateaiing'.in  dwelling- 
houses  and  on  board  ships,  property  of 
the  valui^  qientioned  fai  the  statutes,  we 
shall  find  the  proportion  of  those  exe* 
'cuted  reduced  very  lar  i«daed  below  that 
idvc^  of  one  to  (wei|ty. 

This  mode  of  admiaisiering  josUce  is 
supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  a  regular, 
matured,  and  welMigestedsyvtem.  They 
imagine,  that  the  state  of  things  which  we 
see  existing,  is  exactly  that  which  was 
odginalljr  uj^ndied ;  that  latis  have  been 
enacted  which  were  never  meant  to  be 
regularly  enforced,  but  were  to  stand  aa 
objects  of  terror  in  our  statute-book,  and 
to  be  caned  into  actien  only  eceasfohally, 
and  mider  extraordinary  circamstancefl, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judges.  Sooh  be- 
in^  supposed  to  be  our  criminal  systeiD, 
it  IS  not  surprixinj^  that  there  should  have 
been  fomid  ingemous  men  to  defend  and 
to  applaud  it.  Nothing,  however,  can  %e 
more  erroneous  than  this  notion.  Wbe* 
ther  the  practice  which  now  nreraHs  be 
right  or  wrong,  whether  beneficlat  or  bi- 
jurious  to  the  commttiity,  it  is  certain  it 
is  the  effect  not  of  design,  but  of  that 
change  which  has  slowly  taken  place  in 
the  manners  and  character  of  the  nation, 
which  are  now  so  repugnant  to  die  spirit 
of  these  laws,  that  it  has  become  impossi- 
ble to  carry  them  into  execution. 

.There  probably  nerer  wu  a  law  made 
fat  this  country  >Hiich  the  le|islalQte 
that  passed  it  did  not  intend  ibcNal^  be 
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jrtrietlyi^ifiiMed.    iEmu  4he  act  ^  qweii 
iBiiaabe^  ivhich  mideiit  a.cttpiUi]  jofieace 
ibr  aar  penon  abova  the  age.t>f  fourteen 
to  be  found  associating  for  a  montb  i9^ 
.fffnom  calling  tiieiiiselvet  (Egyptians^  the 
ivott  baiiiaraus  ^statute,  pevhaps,  tbat  eimr 
diagraoed  our  criminal  'code,  was^eacccuted 
^wn  to  the  reign  ef  king  ObarJes  the  ist, 
•aad  lord  Hale  mentiefns  tS  tpefaooB  having 
•IB  big  .time  been  executed  upon  it  atone 
^niaes.    It  is  only  in  tttodern  times  that 
•ehn  relaxatioii  cf  the  law  has  taken  pbce^ 
•find  only  ia  the  ooarae  of  the  present  reign 
-diat  2t  has  taken  place  to  a  considerable: 
degree^    If  tre  look  back  jto  remote  times, ; 
abera  isTeasonite  <beliete  tbat  the  laws 
were  rery  risidly  execated.    The  mate-' 
aisds,  indeedf  Srom  which  we  can  form  any  * 
»j!idgraent  «>n  this  anbject^ara  extremely  i 
fflcanty  ;  for  in  this,  ai  in  other  countries, 
«iii8torians,  occupied  with  recording  the' 
^otioiis  of  princes,  the  events  of  wars,  and  < 
-^t  negotiatiom  of  treaties,  bave  seldom^ 
^eiffoed  to  notice  those  licts  IVom  •  which 
•can  »be  best  coUeoied  the  ataka  of  .morafci! 
^'tke  people,  and  the  dagkpee  of  hoppi- 
'Siess  .'wbioh  a  nation  has  at  any  parliiaiiarj 
/pedod  enjoyed.    Sir  John  Fartescne,  the* 
-chief  jnetfce,  and  afterwards  .the  chancel-! 
.lor  of  Henry  6,  in. a  vepy/corimis  tract  on. 
4ibsoi«te  and  limited  .inoBarchy,  m  arbich  i 
ifae 'draws  a  comparison  between  Bnglaild 
:mid  Fvaaee,  ea^,  that  jykitbat  tine  mdiej 
persons  were  ex^coted  <ia  tBngland  fori 
^robberiesin  one  year  thanki  ail  France  in  j 
aeven.    In  the  lon|p<«nd  aangniaary  reign  i 
of   Henry  6,  iti^  stated  by  Hollinshed, 
that  72|j00&ipereoas'died  by  the  faandk  of 
abe  eareoationer,  .which  »n  at  >die  rate  of 
i2,<MK)  in  evaiy  year.      In  the  ainEe  ofl 
queen  £lizabetb»  there  apppeal-s  to  -faavej 
been  a  great  retaxation  of  t&e  penal  laws, 
imt  nntion*  the  part  of  tbciorown ;  aad  shr 
^Nicimhs  )Bacon,  the  jh>td  keeper,  in  an 
icasnart .complaint' which  he  makes  toper-; 
/liiMrtint  on  the  subject,  sajye^  it  remains  to! 
aeean  whose  default  thn  is ;"  aad  hie  adds,' 
'''Certain  it  is^  that  her. mejesty  .leaVeth 
•nothing  undone  meet  for  her  to  do  for: the 
'eaecatmn  of  laws;''    [D'Evre^'e   Joum. 
.254.}  and.it  isirelsted,  that  in  the  course 
^  ivsr  reign  400  persons  wete  upon  an 
nvarage  exrcnted  in. a  year. 

These  atatements,  hwrwever,  it  must  be 
admitted,  are  eKtremFely  vague  and  oncer- 
taitti  and  it  \i  not  till  about  the  tniddle  «f 
the  last  century  tbat  we  have  any  accurate 
'infonnatien  wbieh  can  enable  as  to  cdm- 
•pare  the  number  capitally  convicted  with 
ika  BMtebat  eaacated.  ;  Sir  Stephen  Jans-. 


c^ 


rsea,  who  'Waa  nhambflAaia-  df  liOrtdon, 
{preserved  iabhv  of  the  convicts  at  tb^  Old 
Bailey  jand  lof  the  esecalions.  These 
■tiibkft  iiave  .been  published  by  Ms. 
:Howard,  ?and  thay  extend  from  L749  to 
\  7i7fi.  From  itham  4t.  appears,  ;that  in  17  4U 
the  whole  iiwTlber  convicted  capitally  in  ^ 
London  and  Middlesex  was  &!,  and  the 
number  enecated  4i,  being  above  two-, 
thirds,  la  1750  (there  were  convicted  84, 
and  AlBeeoted  &%  \  •  exactly  stwo  tbirds.  In 
1751,  :convicted  Hfi,  executed  63;  about 
three  fourths,  in  tbe<^even  tyears  which 
elapsed,  Irorn  1749  to  19S0  roclosiv^ 
there  .wcm  oom^icted  486,  laxecuted  50^; 
.rather  liAsiihan  tb^ee-fobrths.  From  1750 
,to  1764>>of  2ddcoraricted,  13;£^  were  .exe- 
cuted ;  being  much  more.i^an  half.  Ficfen 
1964  lo  17Ti,.4£7  vwire  cenviotedf  and  nf 
these  0A3  wese  escecuted ;  a  Kttleimiire 
than  baUl  From  this  .period  to  (1  SilS2^  therie 
hiis  j«)t  befsn  ^published  any  aecorate 
atatement  on  Ibis  kabject.  Butirom  1 8QIS 
to  laoaincHieivctheRe  have been^printed, 
under  the  direotion  df  .the  Secretary  Jif 
State  tfor  the  iHome  Department,  regular 
tables  of  the  number  df  persons  convicted 
•eapitaUy.;  and. of  those  on  wbom>the  law 
has  been  aBDBOtted;  and  froititthese  wn 
find,  ithitt  in  London  and  Jliddlesez  thn 
nnrabats  tve  ns  .follows : 


t:<)Avlcred. 

CxecviteA. 

lit  ISdJj  i  -•  97  - 

-  10  ^bout  MOth 

1803  .  .  81  . 

/•     9   — ^l-9lh 

1804  .  i  (W  . 

-     8  about  l-9tti 

1805  .  .  63  - 

•  10  about  I-Oth 

I6D(J  .  .  00  . 

-  13  about}. 5th 

180t  -   i  74  - 

-14  ^boiitI-5th 

1808  .  -  »7  - 

-     i   1.29th 

i rather  more 

Total  w  528 

67  than  l.«th. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement bf  .the  present  reign>  theinum- 
:ber  .of  aonf  icts  .executed  excEseded^  (he 
number  of  those  ^whM>vwere  pardoned  y  but 
yiat  at  the  present  time,  the  liomber  par- 
doned vary  for  exceeds  the  inomber  df 
those  who  are  executed.  Thsalenity  I  an 
very  for  from  censuring;  on  the  contrary, 
I  applaud  the  wisdom  as  well  as  tke  hu- 
manity of  it.  iH  the  law  were  unremit- 
tingly execated,  the  evil  would  be  still 
greater,  and  man^  amse  olienders  wouU 
escape  with  »full  impunity  :  much  fewer 
persons  .woilld  be  foond  to  prosecute,  wit- 
nesses would  .more  frequently  withhold 
die  truth  which  tfaey  are  sworn,  to  spedc, 
and  Jonas  *wottld  otlener  in  violation  of 
tMr  oaths  ecqitU  tfaose  who.were  maoi* 
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iesUy  gnitty.  But  a  stronger  proof  can 
hardly  be  required  than  this  comparison 
affords,  that  the  present  method  of  admi- 
nisterinu  the  law  is  not^  as  has  been  by 
some  imagined,  a  iivstem  maturely  formed 
and  regularly  established,  but  that  it  is  a 
practice  which  has  gradually  prevailed,  as 
the  Jaws  have  lucooie  less  adapted  to  the 
state  of  socifty  in  wHich  we  live. 

There  is  no  instance  in  which  this  altera- 
tion in. the  ni<4le  of  B(iminr<^tenn^  the  Jaw 
has  been  mure  remarka  'le,  than  in  thone 
of  privately  stealing  in  a  shop  or  stable, 
goods  ol  the  ralue  of  five  shiilhigs,  which 
is  made  punishable  with,  death  by  ilie 
Btatuu».of  10  and  II  William  5,  and  of 
stfealing  in  a  dwelling-house  property  ol 
the  value  of  forty  shillings^  for  which  the 
same  punishment  is  appointed  by  the 
■tatttte  of  12  Anne^  and  which  statutes  it 
is  now  proposed  to  repeal.  The  exact 
nambers  cannot,  from  any  thing  tbat  has 
hitherto  been  published,  be  correctly  as- 
certained  ;  bnt  from  sir  Stephen  Janssen's 
tables  it  appears,  that  after  laying  out  of 
the  calcolation  the  numbers  convicted  of 
murder,  burglary,  hii<hway  robbery,  for- 
gery, coining,  returning  trom  transporta- 
tion, and  frauduient  bankruptcies,  there 
remains  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  of 
abop- lifting  and  other  ofiehces  of  the  same 
nature,  in  the  period  from  174.9  to  1771, 
240  persons,  and  of  those  no  less  than  109 
were  executed. 

What  has  been  tKe  number  of  persons 
convicted  of  those  otiences  within  the  last 
seven  years  does  not  appear;  but  from 
the  tables  published  under  the  authority 
f>f  the  secretary  of  state,  we  tirid  that 
within  that  period  there  were  committed 
to  Newgate  for  trial,  charged  with  the 
crime  of  stealing  in  dwelling-houses,  599 
men  and  414  women  ;  and  charged  with 
the  crime  of  shop-lihing,  506  men  and 
353  women;  in  alt  l,b72  persons,  and  of 
these  only  one  was  executed. 

Ill  how  many  instances  such  crimes 
hate  been  committed,  and  the  persons 
robbed  have  not  proceeded  so  far  against 
the  oifenders  as  even  to  have  them  com- 
mitted to  prison  :  how  many  of  the  1,872 
thus  comniitred  were  discharged^  because 
.  those  wbo'  had  suffered  by  their  crimes 
would  not  appear  to  give  evidence  upon 
their  trial :  in  how  many  cases  the  wit- 
nesftvs  who  did  appear  with- held  the  evi- 
dence that  they  cc u Id  have  given :  and 
bow  numerous  were  the  instances  in 
which  juries  found  a  compassionate  ver- 
dicty  in  direct  contradicuon  to  the  plain 
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facU  clearly  estbhshed  before  them,  we 
do  not  know ;  but  that  these  evils  nmst 
all  have  eziNted  to  a  considerable  «lcgree» 
no  fnan  can  doubt. 

NotMiihstanding  these  (acts,  however, 
and  whether  this  mode  of  administering 
justice  be  tl>e  result  of  design  or  of  acci- 
dent, there  are  many  peisons  %vho  conceive 
that  it  is  upon  the  whole  wise  and  bene* 
ficiai  to  the  cuuimuntty .  It  Canii>>t.  there- 
lore,  but  be*  useful  to  exaiuine  the  argu* 
inents  hy  which  it  is  defended.  Discus* 
sioiis  on  such  subjects  aie  always  produce 
live  of  good.  Tney  either  lead  to  impor- 
tant i  01  prove  men  ta  of  the  law,  or  they 
afford  additional  reasons  for  being  saiufied 
wiih  %^hdt  IS  already  eittablished. 

It  is  alledged  by  thuse  who  approve  of 
the  present  practice,  that  the  actiuiis 
which  fall,  undi^r  the  cugnizaiice  rxf  human 
laws  are  so  varied  by  the  circumsianccs 
which  attend  them,  that  if  the  punish- 
ment appointed  by  the  law  were  invaria- 
bly inflicted  for  the  same  species  of 
crime,  it  must  be  too  severe  for  the  of- 
fence, with  the  extenuating  circomstances 
which  in  some  instances  attend  it,  and  it 
must  in  others  fall  short  of  the  moral  guilt 
of  the  crime,  with  its  accompanying  agi^ra- 
vations  : .  that-  the  only  remedy  for  this, 
the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  provided 
that  the  guilt  and  the  punishment  shall  in 
all  esses  be  conimensurate,.  is  .to  announcre 
death  as  the  appointed  punishment,  and 
to  leave  a  wide  discretion  m  the  judge  of 
relaxing  that  severity,  and  sobstituuug  a 
milder  sentence  in  its  place. 

If  tbrs  be  a  just  view  of  the  subject,  it 
would  render  the  systecamore  perfect,  if 
in  no  one  case  specific  punishments  were 
enacted^  but  it  were  always  left  to  the 
judge,  after  the  guilt  of  the  criminal  had 
been  ascertained,  to  fix  the  punishment 
which  he  should  suffer,  from  the  sevrrest 
allowed  by  our  lawi  to  the  slightest  penalty 
which  it  knows ;  and  yet  what  Engltshnjaa 
would  not  be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  living 
under  a  law  which  was  thus  uncertain  atnl 
unknown,  and  of  being  continually  ex* 
posed  to  the  arbitrary  severity  of  a  ma- 
gistrate ?  All  men  would  be  shocked  at  a 
law  which  should  declare  that  the  of* 
fences  of  stealing  in  shops  or  dwelling- 
houses,  or  on  board  ships,  property  of  the 
different  values  mentioned  in  the  several 
statutes,'  should  in  general  be  punished 
with  transportation,  but  that  the  king  and 
his  judges  should  have  the  pow«r,  under 
circumstances  of  great  aggravation,  re» 
.specting  which  they  should  be  the  aole 
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arbiters,  to  order  that  the  offender  sbotiM 
Huifer  death  ;  yet  such  is  in  practice  tlie 
law  of  England. 

In  some  respects,  however,  it  would  he 
far  better  that  this  ample  and  awfut  dis. 
cretion  should  be  formally  vested  in  the 
judges,  than  that  the  present  practice 
should  obtain  ;  for  it  would  then  be  exe- 
cuted under  a  degree  of  responsibility 
which  d»es  not  now  belong  to  it.  If  a 
inan  were  found  guilty  of  having  pil/ered 
in  a  d  well  in  g«.  house,  property  worth  forty 
shillings,  or  in  a  shop  that  which  was  of  the 
value  only  of  five  shillings,  ivith  no  one 
circumstance  whatever  of  aggravation, 
what  judge  whom  the  constiturioa  had  in- 
trusted with  an  absolute  discretion,  and 
had  left  atiswerable  only  to  public  opinion 
for  the  exercise  of  it,  would  venture  tor 
such  a  transgression  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ment of  death;  but  if  in  such  a  case,  the 
law  having  fixed  the  punishment,  the 
judge  men  ly  suffers  that  law  to  take  its 
courst*,  and  does  not  interpose  to  snatch 
the  miserable  victim  from  his  fate,  who 
has  fl'ri^ht  to  complain  ?  A  discretion  to  fix 
the  doom  of  every  convict,  expressly  given 
to  the  judg«*s,  would  in  all  cases  be  most 
anxiously  and  scrupulously  exercised ; 
but  appoint  the  punishment  by  law,  and 
give  the  judee  (he  power  of  remitting  it, 
the  case  imniediatciy  assumes  a  very  dif- 
ferent complexion.  A  nun  is  convicted 
•of  one  of  those  larcenies  made  capital  by 
law,  and  is  besides  a  person  of  very  bad 
character.  It  is  not  to  such  a  man  that 
mercy  is  to  be  extended;  and,  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  denouncing  death,  a  re- 
mission of  it  must  be  callcfd  by  the  name 
of  n>ercy  ;  the  man,  therefore,  is  banged; 
but  in  truth  it  is  not  for  hit  crime  that  l),e 
suOers  death, .  but  for  the  badness  of  his 
reputation.  Another  man  is  suspected  of 
41  murder,  of  which  iht-re  is  not  legal  evi- 
•dence  to  convict  him ;  there  is  proof,  how- 
ever, of  hiH  having  committed  a  larceny 
to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  in  a  dwell- 
ing-house,  and  of  that  he  is  convicted. 
'  He,  too,  is  not  thought  a  fit  object  of 
clemency,  and  he  is  hanged,  not  for  the 
«rime  of  which  he  has  been  convicted, 
but  lor  that  of  which  he  is  only  suspected. 
'A  third  upon  his  trial  for  a  capital  larceny 
attempts  to  establish  his  innocence  by  wit- 
nesses whom  the  jury  disbelieve,  and  he  is 
left  for  execution,  becau!<e  he  has  greatly 
janhanced  his  guilt  by  the subornatiim  of 
perjured  wiuie.<«ses  la  truth,  he  suffers 
death,  not  for  felony,  but  for  subornatiitn 
of  perjury,  a  1  hough  that  be  not  the  legal 
puoishmeut  of  thi«  offence* 
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If  80  large  a  discretion  M  this  can  safely 
be  intrusted  to  any  magistrates,  the  legis- 
kiture  ought  at  least  to  Fay  c^own  some  ge* 
neral  rules  to  direct  or  assist  them  in  the 
exercise  of  it,  that  there  might  be,  if  not 
a  perfect  uniformity  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  yet  the  same  spirit  always  pre- 
vailing, and  the  same  maxims  always  kept 
in  view ;  and  that  the  law,  as  it  is  executed, 
not  being  to  be  found  in  any  written  code, 
might  at. least  be  collected  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty  from  an  attentive  obser- 
vation of  the  actual  execution  of  it.  If 
this  be  not  done,  if  ^every  judge  be  lefl  la 
follow  the  light  of  his  awn  understanding, 
and  to  act  upon  the  principles  and  the 
system  which  he  has  derived  partly  from 
his  own  observation,  and  bis  reading, 
and  partly  ^  from  his  natoral  temper 
and  his  early  impressions,  the  law,  in- 
variable oniy  in  theory,  must  in  practice 
be  confmually  shifting  with  the  temper, 
and  habits  and  opinions  of  those  by  whom 
it  is  administered.  No  man  can  have  fre- 
quently attended  our  criminal  courts,  and 
have  been  an  attentive  <<bserver  of  what 
was  passing  there,  withuut  having  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  great  anxiety 
which  the  judges  feel  to  discharge  most 
faithfully  their  important  duties  to  the 
public.  Their  perfect  impartiality,  their 
earnest  desire  in  every  case  to  prevent  a 
failure  of  justice,  to  punish  guilt,  and  to 
protect  innocence,  and  the  total  absence 
with  them  of  all  distinctions  between  the 
rich  and  th^  poor,  the  powerful  and  the 
unprotected,  are  mitters  npon  which  all 
men  are  agreed.  In  these  particulars  the* 
judges  are  all  actuated  by  one  spirit,  aiid 
the  practice  of  all  of  them  is  uniform^ 
But  in  seeking  to  attain  the  same  object, 
they  frequently  do,  and  of  necessity  must, 
from  the  variety  of  opinions  which  must 
be  found  in  different  men,  pursue  very 
different  courses.  The  same  benevolence 
and  humanity,  understood  in  a  more  con- 
fined or  a  more  enlarged  sense,  will  deter* 
mine  one  judge  to  pardon  and  another  to 
punish.  It  has  often  happened,  it  neces- 
sarily must  have  happened,  that  the  very 
same  circumstance  which  is  considered 
.by  one  judge  as  matter  of  extenuation,  ii* 
deemed  by  another  a  high  aggravation  of 
,  the  crime.  The  former  good  character  of 
the  delinquent,  his  having  come  into  a 
country  in  which  he  was  a  stranger  to 
commit  the  ofience,  the  frequency  or  the 
novelty  of  the  crime,  are  all  cirqumtlancea 
which"  have  been  npon  iome  occasioni 
GOQStdered  by  diftremjudgei  in  those  op* 
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posile  Ughti;  audit »  oof  tanepcly  fftm  par- 
ttcalMT  circiMMtaocM  aUending  the  cnm^ 
it  is  the  crMM  ItsciC  wliicli  difitraol  judges 
aomaiiiiies  consider  ia  qi^iitt  dtiarent 
points  of  view. 

.  Not  a  great  many  yean  ago»  upon  tbe 
Norfolk  circait,  a  larceny  was -coiiiniitted 
by  %¥n>  men  in  a  poultry  yard*  but  only 
ODa  oftbamwu  apprabended;  the  other 
bavtiig  escaped  into  a  distant  part  of  tbe 
caantry,  bad  ebided  all  panuit.  At  the 
neKt  assises  the  apprehended  thief  was 
tried  and  c&nvioled:  but  lord  ijougbbo* 
Miagh;  before  wham  he  was  tried,  thiok- 
ing  the  ofifeace  a  very  slight  one,  sen- 
tenced him  only  to  a  few  months  imprison* 
vent.  The  news  of  this  sentence  having 
reached  tbe  accomplice  in  bis  retreat,  he 
immediately  returned,  and  surrendered 
kimse^ta  take  bis  trial  at  the  next  assises. 
The  neat  assiaeacame;  but,  unfortunately 
for  tbe  prisoner,  it  was  adifferent  judge  wfaio 
presided;  and  still  more  unfortunately, 
Mr.  Justice  Goald,  who  happened  to  be 
lbejudge,thooghof  avery  mild  and  indul- 

rt  disposition,  bad  observed,  or  thought 
bad  observed,  that  men  who  set  out 
with  stealing  >lbwls,  generally  end  by  com- 
mitting the  most  atrocious  crimes;  and 
bttildiag  a  sort  of  system  upon  this  obser- 
vation, had  made  it  a  rule  to  punish  this 
ofifence  with  very  great  severity,  and  he 
acconltngly,  to  tbe  great  astonishment  of 
this  otihappy  man,  sentenced  bim  to  h^ 
transported.  While  one  was  taking  his 
departure  for  Botany  Bay,  the  term  of  tbe 
other's  imprisonment  had  exjiired:  and 
what  most  have  been  iha  notions  which 
thAt  little  poblic,  who  witnesKd  and  com« 
pared  these  two  examples,  formed  of  oar 
system  of  oriminal  jurispmdence  ? 

in  this  msesrlain  administration  of  jus* 
tioe,  not  only  Mbrent  judges  act  anon 
difibreni  ^inoiples,  but  tbe  same  judge, 
wider  the  sanse  circumstances,  acts  di(- 
fareatly  at  different  times.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  in  exarsise  of  this  ju* 
dkkd  discretion,  judges,  soon  after  their 
promMion,  are  genersdly  inclined  to  great 
lenity ;  and  that  their  practical  principles 
alter,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed, 
they  become  more  severe  as  tbey  become 
more  habituated  to  investigate  the  details 
•f  hnman  misery  and  boman  depfavity. 

Let  us  only  reflect  how  all  these  flae'> 
loations  of  opinion  and  variations  in  prac- 
tice *aast  operate  opon  that  portion  of 
atiankind  who  are  rendered  obedient  to  tbe 
kw  only  by  the  terror  of  punishment. 
Alter  giving  foil  watghi  toail  4he  dMnoes 
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of  complete  impunity  wUch  they  can 
suggest  to  their  nands,-  they  have  be- 
sides to  calculate  upon  the  probabilities 
wiiikrh  there  are,  after  conviction,  of 
their  escaping  a  sevens  panishment;  to 
speculate  upon  'what  judge  will  go  tbe 
circuit,  and  upon  the  prospect  of  its  being 
one  of  those  who  have  been  recently  ele- 
vated to  the  bench.  As  it  has  been  truly 
observed,  that  most  men  are  apt  to  confide 
in  their  supposed  good  fortune,  and  to  mis- 
calcolate  as  to  the  number  oC  prises  which 
there  are  in  the  lottery  of  life,  so  are  those 
dissolute  and  tbougluless  men,  whose  evil 
dispositions  penal  laws  are  most  necessary 
to  repress,  much  too  prone  to  deceive  them* 
selves  in  their  speculations  upon  what  I 
am  afraid  they  accustom  tbamseWes  to 
consider  as  the  lottery  of  justice. 

Let  it  at  the  same  time  be  remensbered 
that  it  is  universally  agreed,  that  tlie  cer- 
tainty of  panisfapment  is  much  more  efficaci- 
ous than  any  severity  of  example  for  tbe 
prevention  of  crimes.  Indeed  this  is  so 
evident,  that  if  it  were  possible  that  punish- 
ment, as  the  consequence  of  guilt,  could 
be  reduced  to  an  absolute  certainty,  a  very 
slight  penalty  wonid  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent almost  every  species  of  crime,  except 
those  which  arise  €rom  sudden  gusts  of  un- 
governable passion.  If  tbe  restoration  of 
the  property  stolen,  and  only  a  few  weeks, 
or  even  a  few  days  imprisonment,  were 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  theft,  no 
theft  would  ever  be  committed.  No  man 
woald  steal  what  he  was  sure  that  he  could 
not  beep;  no  man  would>  by  a  voluntarr 
act,  deprive  himself  of  bis  liberty,  though 
but  for  a  few  days.  It  is  the  desire  of  a 
supposed  good  which  is  tbe  incentira  to 
%rery  crime ;  no  crime,  therefore,  could 
exist,  if  it  were  infallibly  certain  that  not 
good,  but  evil  must  follow,  as  an  unavoid- 
abte  consequence  to  the  parson  who  com- 
mitted ft.  This  absolute  eertainty,  how- 
ever, k  anattainablei  where  facts  are  to  be 
ascertainad  by  human  testioMmy,  and 
questions  are  to  be  decided  by  human 
lodgments.  All  that  can  be  done  is,  by 
a  vigilant  police,  by  rational  rules  of  evU 
dence,  by  clear  laws,  and  bv  punishments 
proportioned  to  tbe  guilt  of  the  offrnder, 
to  approach  ss  ntaviy  to  that  certainty  as 
human  imperfection  will  admit. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which 
this  matter  may  be  considered  |  and 
which  will  make  it  evident  that  it  would 
be  more  expedient  that  the  judges  should 
hate  the  power  vested  in  them  by  law,  of 
appointing  the  puoiifaoient  of  nrtry  of- 
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fisnce  after  Htbmi  betfttaMUialRd  wih  M 
its  ciiH^ttmitMiiOMi  ho  pwoo^  and  of  pvopov* 
tmnin^  tlM  pwriiGiilar  wataro  and  degree 
of  the  |Miow4iaieM  to  iftlOM  cmoiiMtanoe^, 
tkan  than,  fbv  siicli  offenoaa  at  I  ani  speak* 
Mig  of,  BO  seveve  «  puaisbment  skom  be 
fixed  bf  lawi^  iv<tlir  a  fovrei  left  m  the 
judges  aN:cordfiig>t»>woiiiiMtaiiees,tai»lax 
it.  In  the  former  eaee^  if  is  Iwgbljr  po" 
bable  that  the  dworetioii  would  in  practice 
be  exercised  by  none  but  the  judges,  that 
h,  by  magistrates  aoeusiomed  to  judicial 
investigations,  ftilly  aware  of  the  impor* 
lance  of  the  duties  which  they  are  called 
on  to  discharge,  and  who,  from  the  emi« 
nence  of  theif  stations,  are,  and  ossfmot 
but  be,  sensible,  thatthey  are  under  a  Tery 
great  degree  of  responBibility  to- the  pul>- 
lie.  According  to  the  prafctioe  i^Alieh 
now  preiFails,  this  mostimpertantdiserelion 
is  constantly  assumed  by  persons  to  whom 
%be  constitution  has  not  intrusted  it,  and*  to 
wtiom  it  certainly  cauuut  ff  ith  the  same 
•afoty  be  intrusted;  by  prosecutors,  by 
juries,  and  by  witnesses.  .  Though  for 
those  thefts,  which  aee  made  capital  by 
hiw,  death  is  seldom  in  practice  inflicted:; 
yet  as  it  is  the  legal  appomted  punishment, 
prosecutors,  witnesses,  and  jaciee,  oensider 
death  as  that  whicl),  if  it  wiM  net  with 
certainty,  yet  possibly  may  be  the  conse- 
i|uence,  of  the  seferai  parts  which  they 
have  to  act  in  the  judicial  proceeding:: 
and  they  aet  their  parts  accordii^^, 
though  they  neiver  can,  in  this  indirect 
way,  take  upen  fehonselvea  to  prevent  tiie 
execution  of  the  law,  witfanut  abandonis»g 
their  doty ;  and  in  the  case  of  jurymen  and 
witnesses,  without  ariohitieB  ef tbehMiaths.* 


*  The  latitude  which  juries  a1fowlhem« 
selves  in  Cfitimaihig  the  Talue-  ef  property 
stolen,  with  a  view  to  fhe  panishtnent 
which  is  to  be  the  consequence  ef  their 
verdict,  is  an  evil  of  very  great  raagnt^ 
tude.  Nothing  can  be  more  pernicioos, 
than  that  jurymen  should  think*  Kghtly  of 
the  important  duties  they  are  called  upon 
to  discharge,  or  shoidd*  acquire  a  habit  of 
trifling  with  the  sdlenin  oaths  they  take. 
And  yet  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  acts 
which  punish  with  death  the  stealing  In 
shops  or  houses,  or  on  board-  ships,  pro- 
perty of  the  difierent  values  which  are 
there  mentioned,  juries  have,  from  mo- 
tives of  humanity,  been  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  finding  by  their  verdicts,  that 
the  things  stolen  were  worth  much  less 
than  was  clearly  proved  to  be  their  value. 
It  is  held;  indeed,  by  some  of  the  judges 


Thef»is8lil  »i«iMAeprvia»wliicl)  m&f 
be  taiEtn  af  thia  subjnn^  anA  whiob  ia^  piaav 
haps  moie  tmp«rtaiil  Ihasi  those  wfaioh 
faana  been  aheady  coMadiMML  The  Mt 
ohjeot  ef  hnaaaQ  punishmeots^  it  ie  ad<r 
mitiedr  ia  tl|e  praventieii  ef  cnnie^  9  and 
tothia  end,  tfa^y  opentn  prineipairiyr  by  the 
tearonoC  tsample.  lathe  pnaaent  systeM^ 
however^  the  benefit  of  esanifile  Is  eniirely 
lost,  for  the  real  oanse  ef  the  onnviatf'f 
exectttioa  is  not  deelaved  in  fait  aeatence^ 
nor  is  it  in  any  other  mode  publiahed  ta 
the  woiid.  A  man  iepublicly  pot  to  deathk 
AU  thitt  is  told  to  the  speotatora  of  thia 
tvagedy,  and  to  that  part  of  the  pnbliiLwho 
hear  or  who  rami  of  it^  is,  tint  1m  atek:  a 
sheep,  eriive  ahillnigs'' wertfatef  geedapn^ 
vatf  ly  hi  a  shop,  or  that  ho  pilfered  to  tfan 
value  of  forty  sliilltngs  fnoni:  has  enpfoyer 
m  a  dwellsni^dMaae,  and  they  are  left  h| 
total^igOManee  that  the  anDMhal  prodnead 

aa  aiihi,  or  aome  othef  defencr^^id  mA  it 
iafoe  that  ^ggca^atioB  of  Uaefknn  that  hia 
auffncs  death.  The  example  «annDt  opn^i 
rate  4o  peaveat  u^mtif^fm  of  wttneasesf  le 
establidh  afalse  dofenoi^  for  it  is  not  knewai 
e»any  bat  thoaa  wkotV)»erepie8eiitadtthe 
tria^.  Chat  auob  was  the  oSindia#^B  ca«m«; 
neither  oaaiA  pporate  to  prevent  ahnepr 
aleaiing^  ec  piavately  steaUogiDi  a  shop^  er 
iareeny  in  a  dfvelBng«>bousQ»  heeauae,  k 
is  nnterioBa  thafr  thesn  are  eAncaa  for 
which,  if  atjbended  witk  no  aggranaliDg 
oireumatineea^  daatb.  ia  nat  in  pmetioo 
iMflioted.  Keabing  aanae  ia  leaaaed. {nam 
the  execniian  of  the  aantAnoe,  than  tfiait  a 
aaan  has  lost  his  ttfo  beoaua*  he  has  done 
that  which  by  a  law  apt  geoesaliy  esei^ 


inpM  u^i    mi^ 


fwhecher  by  all  of  theoa,  and  vpon  aH  oc^ 
C8sk)ns,  iatm  not  certais)  that  joriea  iytfti- 
vou*  of  lifo  may  fairly,  in  Ibcin^  the  value 
o€  the«  property,  take  into  th^  conahlera- 
tion  the  depreciation  of  money  whaeh  has 
taken  plaoo  since  the  statdtea  pasaed,  or  in 
the  words  ef  Mr.  Jusyoe  Blaohstone 
**  may  reduce  the  present  nominal  value 
of  money  to  ifta  ancient  standard*'^  (Conk 
vol.  iv.  p.  289.)  To  ahew,  therefore,  to 
what  an  extent  joriea  have  assumed  to 
themselves  a  power  of  dispensing  with 
the  law  in  thir  respeet,  ft  will  be  proper 
to  refer  to  the  earliest  trials,  for  these  oE^ 
fences,  that  I  happen  to  have  mfit  with. 

In  the  year  173 N2,  which  was  only 
thirty-two  years  after  the  act  of  King 
William,  and  only  sixteen  after  the  afta 
of  queen  Anne,  a  period  during  which 
there  had  aoaccely  been  aiiy>  aoniiblc  di^ 
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-  OQted>  ii  made  capital,  and  be  cause  soine 
unknown  circom^tance  or  other  existed 
either  in  the  crime  itself,  or  in  the  past  life 
of  the  criminal  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  jodge  who  tried  him,  rendered  him  a 
fit  Aubject  to  be  singled  out  for  pooishment. 
Surely  if  this  system  ig  to  be  perserered  in, 
the  judge  should  be  required  in  a  formal 
sentence  to  declare  why  Seath  is  inflicted, 
that  the  sufferings  and  the  privations  of 
the  individual  might  be  rendered  useful  to 
society,  in  deterring  others  from  acting  as 
he  has  done,  and  drawing  on  themselves 
a  similar  doom.  The  judge  would  un- 
doubtedly be  reauired  to  do  this  if  the 
discretion  which  he  exercises  in  point  of 
fttct,  were  expressly  confined  to  him  by 
law.  But  unfortunately,  as  the  law  stands, 
he  is  supposed  not  to  select  for  capital 
punishment,  but  to  determine  to  whom 
mercy  shall  be  extended ;  although  these 

minotionm  the  value  of  money,  it  appears 
from  the  sessions  papers  that,  of  thirty, 
three  persons  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey 
for  stealing  privately  in  shops,  warehousefi, 
or  stables,  goods  to  the  value  of  five  shil- 
lings and  upwards,  only  one  was  convicted, 
twelve  were  acquitted,  and  twenty  were 
found  guilty  of  the  theft,  but  the  things 
stolen  were  found  to  be  worth  less  than 
five  shillings.  Of  fifty -two  persons  tried 
in  the  same  year  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for 
stealing  in  dwelling-houses,  money,  or 
other  property,  of  the  value  of  forty  shiU 
Jings,  only  six  were  convicted,  twenty- 
ihree  were  acquitted,  and  twenty«three 
were  convicted  of  the  larceny,  but  saved 
from  a  capital  punishment  by  the  jury 
stating  the  stolen  property  to  be  of  less 
yalue  than  forty  shillings.  In  the  follow, 
ing  years  the  numbers  do  not  differ  very 
materially  from  those  in  the  year  1751. 

Some  of  the  cases  which  occurred  about 
this  time  are  of  such  a  kind,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  by  what  casuistry  the 
jury  could  have  been  reconciled  to  their 
▼erdicL  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  a 
few  of  them.-*£lizabeih  Hobbs  was  tried 
in  September  1732,  for  stealing  in  a  dwel- 
ling-bouse one  broad  piece,  two  guineas, 
two  half- guineas,  and  forty-four  shillings 
in  money.  She  confessed  the  fact,  and 
the  jury  found  her  guilry,  but  found  that 
the  money  stolen  was  worth  only  thirty- 
nine  shillmgs.*»Mary  Bradley,  in  May 
•  1732,  was  indicted  for  Mealing  in  a 
^hvelling-house,  lace  which  she  had 
offered  to  sell  for  twelve  guineas,  and 
for  which  ahe  had  refused  to  take  eight 
9  *      I 


objects  of  mercy,  as  compared  with  those 
who  suffer,  are  in  the  projionion  of  six  to 
one.  Were  recorded  reasons  to  be  re- 
quired of  the  judge,  it  will  be  said,  they 
must  be  his  reasons  for  extending  mercy, 
which  is  his  act,  not  his  reasons  for  inflict* 
ing  punishment,  which  is  the  act  of  the 
law;  an  additional  proof  of  the  mischief 
which  results  from« leaving  the  theory  and 
the  practice  of  the  law  so  much  at  vari- 
ance. 

In  truth,  where  the  law  which  is  exe* 
cuted  is  different  from  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  written  statutes,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  make  the  law  which  is 
executed  known,  because  it  is  that  law 
alooe  which  can  operate  to  the  prevention 
of  crimes.  An  unexecuted  law  can  no 
more  have  that  effect,  than  the  law  of  a 
foreign  country ;  and  the  only  mode  that 
can  be  adopted  for  making  known  the  law 
which  is  executed,  is  that  of  stating  in  a 


guineas;  the  jury,  however,  who  found 
her  guilty,  found  the  lace  te  be  worth  no 
more  than  thirty-nine  shillings. — William 
Sherrington,  in  Oct.  1732,  was  indited  for 
stealing  privately  in  a  shop,  goods  which 
he  had  actually  sold^for  1/.  5f.  and  the 
jury   found  that  they  were  worth  only 

In  the  case  of  Michael  Alloa,  indicted  in 
February  1733  for  privately  stealing  in  a 
shop  forty-three  dozen  pairs  of  stockings, 
value  3/.  10«.  It  was  proved  that  the 
prisoner  had  sold  them  for  a  guinea  and  a 
half,  to  a  witness  who  was  produced  on 
the  trial,  and  yet  the  jury  found  him^uilty 
of  stealing  what  wu  only  of  the  value  of 
4«.  Kkf.  In  another  case,  that  of  Geo. 
Dawson  and  Joseph  Hitch,  also  indicted  in 
February  1733,  it  appeared  that  the  two 
prisoners,  in  company  together  at  the 
same  time,  stole  the  same  goods  privately 
in  a  shop,  and  the  jury  found  one  guilty  to 
the  amount  of  4#.  lOd.  and  the  other  to  the 
amount  of  5#.  thai  is,  that  the  same  goods 
were  at  one  and  the  same  moment  of  diffe- 
rent values.  This  monstrous  proceeding 
is  accounted  for  by  finding  that  Dawson, 
who  was  capitally  convicted,  hail  been 
tried  before  at  the  same  sessions Vor  a  simi- 
lar offence,  and  had  been  convicted  of 
stealing  to  the  ainount  only  of  is.  \0d» 
The  jury  seem  to  have  thought,  that  having 
had  the  benefit  of  their  iiululgence  once, 
he  was  not  entitled  to  it  a  second  time,  or 
in  othf  r  words,  that  having  once  had  a  par* 
don  at  their  hands,  he  had  no  further  claiot 
npon  their  mercy. 
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mitten  tcnteiice  die  circuttatances  which 
have  rendentd  ih/s  xrinie  capital.  Such 
written  sentcDcet,  like  the  reported  deci- 
sions upoD  the  common  law,  would  stand 
iu  die  place  of  statotes.  It  ikiust,  however, 
he  adi^itted,  that  it  would  be  still  more  de* 
^r^blcj  that  instead  of  baying  recourse  to 
spch  Bubstitujtesj  the  law  shquld  be  em- 
bodied ia  wi-ittiep  statutes. 

AuQther  consequence  of  the  present  sys- 
tem is,  that  it  «^>cives  juries  of  the  mo^t 
iqiportant  of  their  functions,  that  of  de- 
CMiing  upon  facts  on  which  the  liy^i  of 
tfie^r  feUow-subject^  are  to  depend.  The 
circumstance  of  aggravation,  whatever  it 
be^  for  which  the  judge  inflicts  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  in  reality  constitutes  the 
crime  for  which  he  suffers.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  judges  made  it  an  invariable 
rule  to  leave  for  execution  every  man  con« 
victed  of  high  way- robbery,  who  had  struck 
or  done  any  injury  to  the  person  of  the 
pai'^r  robbed,  and  to  infliofe  only  the  pu- 
Biphm€;ikt  of  tr.an8pQrtatiani  for  robbery 
unaucndod  with  such  violence,  the  efiect 
would  be  the  same  as  if  the  crimes  of  mere 
robbery,  and  of<rohbery  with  violeaceof^ 
fered  to  the  :pefaon,,«o  distinct  in  them- 
selves, were  di9tingui9bed  by  written  laws, 
and  were  roade^  punishable,  the  one  with 
death,  and  dve  other  with  transportation. 
The  effect  would  be  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  punishments,  but  by  no  means  the 
sane  wiih  respect  to  the  mode  of  trial. 
Because  if  the  law  had  considered  them  as 
distinct  ofilences,  it  would  be  the  province 
of  the  jury  to  decide  wheCber  the  circum- 
s^ce  of  aggravation,  which  altered  the 
naiDce  and  description  of  the  crime,  did  or 
did  ^not  exist ;  whereas  iu  the  present  sys- 
tem, it  is  the  judge  alone  on  whom  that  im- 
portant office  is  devolved.  The  fact'  of 
.violence  >may  in  his  opinion  be  established, 
though  the  jury  may  have  withheld  all 
credjt  from  the  witness  who  swore  it. 
That  fact  has  probably  not  been  investi- 
gated with  the  same  accuracy  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  case,  because  it  is  to  constitute 
no  part  of  tlie  finding  of  the  jury»  It  is  in 
troth  altogether  immaterial  to  the  .verdict 
which  they  have  to  pronounce,  which  i^ 
m^ai}'  whether  the  pri/»oner>be  guilty  or 
not  guilty  of  the  robbery.  The  same  ob- 
8ei:vation  may  be  inade  upon* every  other 
circumatance  of  aggcajration  which  de- 
•cides  the  fate  of  convicted  criminals  :  the 
jadge  necessarily  acts  upon  his  own  opi- 
nion of  tbe  evid.ence  by  which  these  cir- 
comstaneas  are  supported,  and  he  some- 
tunes  .proceeds  upon  evidence  not  given  in 
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open  courts  or  jund^r  the  saaelioD  of  an 
oath. 

With  mil  the  objections,  however,  which 
there  are  to  this  mode  of  adminiuering 
justice,  it  has  long  prevailed,  ai^d  conse* 
ouentiiy  it  ha  many  defenders.  Among 
tnpse  there  is  none  whose  arguments  der 
serve  more  atteQjtion  than  Dr.  Paleyj  np^ 
so  much  on  account  of  th^  force  or  inger 
nuity  of  thpse  arguments,  as  of  the  weight 
which  they  derive  froip  th^  respectably 
name  of  the  .^riter  vfrho  use?  them.  £ve,rv 
thing  that  is  ezceliei^  in  t^e.  )vocks  of 
such  a  man,  renders  jii^  ei;ror^,  wh^fe  h^ 
falls  into  errc^,  only  the  more  pernicioufr 
Sanctioned  by  his  h^h.auihpnty,  they^# 
reqeived  implicitly  as  jruths  by  many  per-; 
sco^s  whp^  if  they,  pjet  \vi4h  them  in  ^ 
wrUer  of  inferior  ovsrit  or  reputation,  would 
n<>i  fail  to  caQvasf  M^m^  and  to,  djetfgt 
theiir  j(iMlacy. 

Sr.  Paley  f«ts  out  by  observing,*  iha| 
'<  ther^  are  two  m^lthods  oif  admini^^rifig 
p^pal  justice.  71h«  first  assigns  capital 
punishment  to  faiy  o^enc^s,  a];i!d  inflicts  Jt 
invariably  \  the  second  assigns  capita^p^r 
nishment  to  many  l^inds  of  oS)^c^>  but 
Inflicts  it  only  upoii  a  fe^\y;  example^  of 
each  kiod."t    This  implies  that  th/ere  arii 

~rn .  .,.'.,        :. 

1^  Prin.  of  ]£[or«a  Polit.  Phil.  vol.  xu 
p.  2;81,  nthedit. 

t  The  whole.. of  the  {>as8age  in  Paley; 
here  commented  on,  .is  in  ^  {allowing 
words:  •   • 

<'  There •  are  two  methods'  of  adminis* 
tering  penal  justice.  The  finst^aiethod  as- 
signs capital  punishments  to  Hvf  dfiences^ 
and  inflicts  it  invariably.  The  sec^ond 
method  assigns  capital  piunisbmoots  to 
many  jriods  of  offenoes,  but  infiicts  jtooly 
upon  a  few  examples  of  each  kind.  Tho 
latter  of  which  two  methods  has  been  long 
adopted  in  this  country,  whece*  of  those 
who  receive  sentence  of  .death,  scarcelj 
one  in  ten  is  executed.  And  the  prclierr 
ence  of  this  to  the  former  method  se^ms  to 
be  founded  in  the.  consideration,  tAftt  .the 
selection  of  proper  objects  for  capital  f)U» 
nishment,  principally  depends  upon  Adr« 
cumstances,  which,  however  easy  to  per* 
ceivie  in  each  particular  case  after  the 
crime. is  committed,  it  is  impossibleto  enu- 
merate or  define  before*hand;  or  to  as- 
certain, however,  with  that  exactness 
which  is  requisite  in  legal  descriptions 
Hence,  although  it  be  necessary  to  fix; 
by  precise  rules  of  law„  the* boundary  on 
one  side,  that  is,  the  Itmtt  to  which  tiie 
pimishment  may.  be  extended,  jmd.aliO 
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mflicting  deatk  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
law  has  appointed  it  m  a  punishment ;  or 
giving  to  iu  magistrates  that  wide  discre* 


only  two  methods  of  administering  penal 
justice*,  and  that  a  govern tnent  has  only  to 
dhoose  between  invariably  and  inflexibly 


that  nothing  less  than  the  authority  of  the 
whole  legislature  be  suffered  to  determine 
that  boundary,  and  assign  these  rules ;  yet 
the  mitigation  of  punishment,  the  exercise 
of  lenity,  may ,  without  danger,  be  intrusted 
to  the  executive  magistrate,  whose  discre- 
tion Wtir'opefafe  upon  those  numerous  un* 
jbreseen,  mdtable,  and  indefinite  circum- 
shinces,' bdth'  of  the  crime  and  the  crimi- 
nal, which  constitute  or  qualify  the  malig- 
nHy  df  >each  ofF-nce.    Without  the  power 
ef  relaxation  lodged  in  a  living  authority, 
either  sonie  offi^nderswoald  escape  capital 
puhisHihent,  whom  the  public  safety  re- 
quired to  suffer;  or  some  would  undergo 
th)^  punishment,  where  ft  was  neither  de^ 
served  nor  necessary.    For  if  judgment  of 
death  were  reserted  far  one  or  two  spe- 
eies  of  crimes  only,  which  would  probably 
be  the  case,  if  thit  jiid'groent  was  intended 
to  be  executet^  without  exceptioUi  crimes 
ml^ht  bccur  of  ^  the  most  dangerous  ex- 
ample,   and  accompanied   with  circum- 
stances of  heinous  a ggfiivation  which  did 
hot  fall  within  any  description  of  oiTetKres 
that  the  law  bad  made  capital,  and  which 
consequently  could  not  receive  the  pu- 
nishment their  own  malif;nity  and  the  pub* 
lip '  safety  requVi^cl.  •   W  hat  is '  wone,   it 
w6uld  be  known  before-hand,  that  such 
crimes  might  be  committed  without  danger 
'        to  the  ofiender's  life.*    On  the  other  liand, 
if,  to  reach  these  possible  eases,  the  whole 
.clasa  of  ofiences  to  which  they  belong  be 
subjected  to  pains  of  death,  and  no  power 
of  renficting  this   severity  remains  any 
where»  tbo  execution  of  the  laws  will  be* 
oome  more  sangoinapy  than  the  pnblie 
compassion  would  endure,  or  than  is  neces- 
sary to  the  general  aecority.    The  law  of 
j^n  gland  is  constructed  upon  a  different 
and  ft  belter  policy/  By  the  number  ot' 
atatotes  creating  capital  offences,  it  sweeps 
-into  Uie  net  every  crime,  which  under 
any  possible  circnmstances  may  merit  the 
ptsnisbment  of  death :  hut  when  the  exe- 
cution of  this  sentence  comes  to  be  deli- 
berated upon/  a  small  proportion  of  each 
class  are  singled  out,  the  general  cha^ 
racter,  or  the  particular  aggravations  of 
whoiM  crimes,  render  them  6t  exaoaplea 
of  public  justice.     By  this  expedient  few 
actually  suffer  death,  whilst  the  dread  and 
danger  of  it  hang  over  the  crimes  of  many. 
^e  tenderness  of  the  law  cannot  be  taken 
•df  asUge  of.    The  life  of  the  subject  is 


spared,  as  fares  the  necessity  of  restraint 
and  intimidation  permits,  yet  no  one  will 
adventure  upon  the  commission  of  any 
enormous  crime  from  a  knowledge  that  the 
laws  6ave  not  provided  for  its  punishment. 
The  wisdom  and  humanity  of  this  design 
furnish  a  just  excuse  for  tile  multiplicity  of 
capital  offences,  which  the  laws  of  £ng« 
land  are  accused  of  creating  beyond  those 
of  other  countries.  The  charge  of  cmelty 
is  answered  by  observing,  that  these  laws 
were  never  meant  to  be  carried  into  india- 
crimlnate  execution ;  that  the  legislatnre, 
when  it  establishes  its  last  and  highest 
sanctions,  trusts  to  the  benignity  of  the 
crown  to  relax  their  severity  as  often  aa 
circtmistances  appear  to  palliate  the  of- 
fence, or  even  as  often  aa  those  ctrcom«* 
stances  of  aggravation  are  wanting,  which 
rendered  this  rifforous  interposition  ne* 
cessary.  Upon  this  plan  it  is  enough  to 
vindicate  the  lenity  of  the  laws^  that 
%ome  instances  are  to  be  found  in  each 
ckssof  capital  crimes;  which  require  the 
restraint  of  capital  punishment;  and  that 
this  restraint  could  not.be  applied  Withoot 
subjecting  the  whole  cl&ss  to  the  same  con- 
demnation. There  is,  however,  one-  spe- 
cies of  crimes,  the  making  of  which  ca- 
pital, can  hardly,  I  think«  be  defended, 
even  upon  the  comprehensive  principle 
jQst  now  stated ;  I  mean  that  of  privately 
stealing  from  the  person.  As  every  de- 
gree of  force  is  excluded  by  the  descrip* 
tion  of  the  crime,  it  will  be  difficult  to  as- 
sign an  example,  where  either  the  amount 
or  circumstances  of  the  theft  place  it  upon 
a  level  with  those  dangerous  attempts,  to 
which  the  punishment  of  death  should  be  ^ 
confined.  It  will  be  still  more  difficult  to  ' 
shew,  that  withoot  greu  and  culpable 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer,  such 
examples  can  ever  become  so  frequent,  as 
tojnake  it  necessary  to  constitute  a  class 
of  capital  offences,  of  very  wide  and  large 
extent.  The  prerogative  of  pardon  is 
properly  reserved  to  the  chief  magistrate. 
The  power  of  suspending  the  laws  is  a  pri- 
vilege of  too  high  a  nature  to  be  committed 
to  many  hands,  or  to  those  of  any  inferior 
officer  in  the  state.  The  king  also  can 
best  collect  the  advice  by  which  his  reso- 
lutions should  be  governed ;  and  is  at  the 
same  time  removed  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  influence  of  private  motivei.  Bnt 
let  this  power  be  deposited  where  it  will. 
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tioii  iriiich  we  find  them  iaveiled  with  in 
this  Goontry*  A  terrible  alternative  in-t 
deed  it  would  be,  if  govemmenU  were 
really  reduced  to  it.  Bat  it  ii  very  inao 
curate  to  represent  these  u  the  only  nie«* 
thods  of  idmiaislering  penal  justice.  Ii 
aey  be,  and  in  most  countries  it  is,  so  ad» 
minbtered*  that  in  general  the  punish- 
ment assigned  by  the  law  is  ipflicted,  but 
in  rare  instances  it  is  remitted  by  the  cle- 
mency of  the  executive  magistrate;  in 
other  words,  generally  the  law  is  executeil, 
and  the  non-execution  of  it  forms  an  ex- 
ception to  that  general  role.  It  may  be, 
and  in  some  countries  it  has  for  maoy  years 
been,  so  administered,  that  death  has  not 
in  any  case  been  inflicted  because  not  in 
any  case  appointed  by  the  law. 

*'The  preference  of  that  method," 
which  is  adopted  in  England,  **  to  the 
other,  seemSyV  he  says, '«  to  be  founded  in 
the  consideration,  that  the  selection  of 
proper  objects  for  capital  putiisbment 
principally  depends  upon  circumstances 
wbtchi  however  easy  to  perceive  in  each 


the  exercise  of  it  ought  to  be  regarded,  not 
as  a  favour  to  be  yielded  to  solicitation, 
granted  to  friendship,  or,  least  of  all,  to  be 
made  subservient  to  the  conciliating  or 
gratifying  of  political  attachments ;  but  as 
a  judicial  act,  as  a  deliberation  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  same  character  of  impar- 
tiality, with  the  same  exact  and  diligent 
attention  to  the  proper  merits  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  as  that  which  the  judge 
upon  the  bench  was  expected  to  maintain 
and  shew  in  the  trial  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt.  The  questions,  whether  the  pri- 
soner be  guilty,  and  whether,  beinff  guilty, 
he  ought  to  be  executed,  are  equally  ques- 
tions of  public  justice.  The  adjudication 
of  the  latter  question  is  as  much  a  function 
of  magistracy,  as  the  trial  of  the  former. 
The  public  welfare  is  interested  in  both. 
The  conviction  of  an  offender  should  de- 
pend upon  nothing  but  the  proof  of  his 
guilt,  nor  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
upon  any  th'uig  beside  the  quality  and  cir- 
cumstances of  his  crime.  It  is  necessary 
to  the  goed  order  of  society,  and  to  the 
reputation  and  authority  of  government, 
that  this  be  known  and  'believed  ttf  be  the. 
case  in  each  part  of  the  proceeding. 
Which  reflections  sh^w^  that  the  admis- 
sion of  extrinsic  or  oblique  considerations, 
indispNsnsing  the  power  of  pardon,  is  a 
crime  in  the  authors  and  advisers  of  such 
nnmerited  partiality,  of  the  same  nature 
with  that  of  corruption  in  a  judge.'' 


particular  case,  after  the  crime  h  com* 
mitted,  it  is  iqnpossibje  lo  enumerate  or 
define) beforehand;  or  to  ascertain,  how- 
ever, with  that  exactness  which  is  requi« 
site  in  legal  description."  If  this  repre- 
sentation be  correct,  this  is  a  discretion 
which  never  can  be  exercised  by  any 
known  or  certain  rules;  for  the  same 
rules  which  would  sovern  the  exercise  of 
the  discretion,  might  dete^rmine  and  fix 
beforehand  the  different  gradations  of  of- 
fence, and  the  correspmiding  gradations 
of  punishment.  Not  onlyv  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Paley,  is  this  discretion 
necessary,  but  it  must  necessarily  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  But 
why,  it  may  well  be  asked,  cannot  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  are  to  determine  whether  a  man 
shall  sutler  death  or  not,  be  pointed  out 
prospectively  and  particularized  in  writ- 
ten laws?  being  easily  perceived  after  the 
act  has  been  done,  it  canuot  be  difficult 
to  express  them  in  words  before  the  act  is 
committed.  It  is  as  easy  to  say  in  the 
form  of  a  law,  that  whoever  does  such  an 
act,  attended  with  such  circihnstances, 
shall  suffer  death,  as  to  say  in  the  form  of 
a  sentence,  that  because  an  individual 
named  has  done  such  an  act,  attended 
with  such  circumstances,  he  shall  suffer, 
death.  Dr.  Paley  seems  to  assume  that 
it  is  indispensably  necesssry  that  proper 
objects  for  capital  punishment  should  be 
selected  by  those  to'  whom  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  intrusted.  Whereas, 
in  truth,  the  only  proper  objects  of  ca« 
pital  punishment  are  those  who  have 
committed  acts  which  the  public  security 
requires  should  be  punished  with  deaths 
and  all  who  have  done  such  acts,  are  the 
proper  objects  of  such  punishment.  The 
laws  should  be  so  framed,  that  upon  none  ' 
but  those  can  death  be  inflicted ;  or  in 
other  words,  that  capital  punishment 
should  never  be  resorted  to  but  where  the 
public  security  requires  it.  There  needs 
no  selection  of  objecu  for  punishment,  in 
those  who  administer  the  law:  the  law 
itself  has  made  the  selection.  If  there  is 
to  be  any  selection  by  those  who  admi- 
nister the  law,  it  ought  to  be  a  selection 
of  the  few  to  whom  mercy  is  to  be  ex- 
tended, and  not  of  a  few  on  whom 'pa* 
nishment  is  to  fall. 

"  Hence,''  he  continues,  "  although  it 
be  necessary  to  fix  by  precise  rules  of 
law  the  boundary  on  one  side,  that  is,  the 
limit  to  which  the  punishment  may  bo 
extended."— But,  in  truth,  the  boundary 
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on  the  Me  6f  seTerity  is  fixed  by  natut-t, 
ifot  by  1ftw.  With  the  life  of  the  ofiPeniler^ 
all  hdmati  power '  ^vist  him  must  neces* 
saHIy  cea^e;  the  legislature,  therefore, 
which  authorizes  the  magistrate  to  take 
away  a  subject's  life,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  fixed  a  boundary  which  his  severity 
cannot  exceed.  When  the  learned  au> 
thor,  therefore^  observes,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fix  by  rules  of  law  the  boundary 
oti  one  side,  one  can  only  conj^ctui^  that 
hfe  meant,  that  it  is  necessary  to  fix  by 
rules  of  lawi  in  what  eases  this  unbounded 
discretion  of  its  magiiRtrateS  inay  be  exer- 
cised.* 

"  The  ex^cisfe  of  lenity/'  he  says, 
^  may,  without  danger,  be  intrusted  to 
the  executive  magistrate/'  Without 
danger,  perhaps,  of  bemg  too  oflen  ex- 
ercised ;  but  with  great  danger  in  such  a 
system  as  he  is  defending,  that  of  "  laws 
never  meant  to  be  carried  into  indiscri- 
minate execiitTon,  but  whose  severity  the 
legislature  trusts  will  be  relaxed  as  often 
as  circumstances  of  aggravation  are  want* 
rn^  irt  the  crime/*  (p.  285,)  with  very 
great  danger,  that  it  may  not  be  exercised 
sufEciehtiy  often.  The  magistrate  who 
has  the  power  of  exercising  this  lenity^ 
%as  also  ^the*  power  of  not  exi^rcising  it; 
and  the  non-exerci&e  of  it>  is,  let  it  be  re- 
ihkembered,  nothing  lefts  than  inflitting 
death. 

"  Whose  [I*,  e,  the  magistrate's]  discre- 
tion will  operate  upon  those  numerous  un« 
fdreseeto',  mutable,  and  indefinite  circum- 
stanced, both  of  the  crime  and  the  critni- 
nal,  which  conaititute  or  qualify  the  ma- 
lignity of  each  offence."  The  circum- 
stances then,  according  to  this  writer, 
Upon  which  a  criminal's  life  is  to  depend^ 
are  of  stich  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be 
ibreseen;  fixed,  or  defined,  add  yet  it  is  in 
respect  of  those  circumstances  that  the 
forfeitoTe  of  his  life  is  to  be  exacted.  It 
is  not  for  the  offence  described  in  the. 
law,  but  for  an  emforeseeable  undefinable 
crime,  that  he  suffers  death  ;  and  yet  the 
Very  writer  who  approves  of  this,  amd  jus- 
tifies it,  has  himself  told  us,  but  a  few 
pages  before,  (p.  274 — 275,)  that  ••  the 
end  of  punishment  is  the  prevention  of 

'  *  It  i^;  indeed,  not  a  little  surprising, 
that  this  same  author  should  in  other  parts 
Af  his  work  have  said,  p.  207,  "  In  the  In- 
fliction "of  punishment,  the  power  of  ther 
crown,  and  of  the  magistrate  appointed  by 
the  crown,  is  cohfined  by  the  most  pre- 
cise limitations." 


erimto/'  and  that  ^<  Afd  t^idb  ia  Che 
caase  and  end  of  the  puhi^menti  vae ht  to 
regulate  the  meaftnre  of  Sti  sfeVerity.- 

<'With6ut  the  power  ^  relaxation 
lodged  id  a  living  authority/'  Dr.  Paltfy 
adds  in  the  passage  I  am  comtltaniing  cm, 
''either  some  offenders  wo«ld  eteape 
capital  punishment  whom  the  poblic 
safety  required  to  sufferj  or  some  would 
undergo  that  punishm^tit  where,  it  was 
.neither  deserved  ndr  necessary."— What 
the  public  safety  re^bires  is,  that  crlmtfs 
should  be  prevented  by  the  dread  of 
death,  v^henever  the  dread  tif  a  letfs  evil 
will  not  be  afficacieus.  In  no  nther  Way 
can  the  public  safety  require  the  d^th  ef 
any  individual.  For  with  hfspect  to  the 
mischief  which  the  ibdividtial  himself 
might  do,  it  'may  alwaj^s  be  g^uarded 
against  by  Secure  imprisbninent;  the  real 
question  therefore  is,  whether  the  exercise 
of  this  power  of  relaxing  tbb  law  to  better 
calculated  to  prevent  critnes,  than  the 
constant  and  regular  execution  oF  known 
laws;  and  it  is  a  question  which  one 
would  suppose  could  hardly  be  of  diflicult 
solutloik,  for  those  who  think  with  Br. 
Paleyi  that  "  the  certainty  of  punishment 
is  of  tnbre  consequence  th^  the  severity/' 
(p.  S06.) 

'^ — or  some  would  undergo  that  pu- 
uishmeht  where  it  Was  neither  deserved 
nor  necessary."  By  this  distincUon  it 
should  sebm,  that  in' the  opinion  of  this 
writer,  the  punishment  of  death  isserae^ 
times  deilerved  when  it  'is  net  ntecessary^ 
and  is  aometimes  necessary  when  it  is 
not  deserved.  This  distinction,  hoWe^r, 
seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  mbst  erro* 
neous  notions  of  criminal  law;  It  i«  upon 
the  ground  of  necessity  alone^  that  the  in- 
flicting death  as  a  punishment  can  ever  be 
justified.  What,  indeed,  are  the  ideas 
which  this  writer  mevto  to  convey  by  the 
terms  *'  deserving  this  punishment^"  and 
by  those  of  *'  meViting  the  puuisfawent  of 
death,"  which  he  uses  in  the  following 
page,  i^  is  extremely  difficult  to  eoojec* 
ture.  One  would  soppoiBe»  indeed,  that 
he  entertained  some  vague  notion  «f  *'  the 
aatis^ction  of  justice/'  or  of  •«  the  retri- 
bution of  so  much  pain  for  so  moch  gmlt,*' 
if  he  had  not  himself  formally,  at  th%  oat* 
set  of  his  dissenation  npoA  tsrimes  aial 
punishment,  protested  against  sucii  bcsn^ 
in  any  case  "  the  ihotive  or  occasion  w 
human  punishment"    i(P*  27l».) 

The  evil,  it  seems>  td  be  ManM 
against,  is  that  of  the  punMitt  Ait  m  xleMk 
being  soaaetimes  infliciail  wbelt   it  H 
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iHfMMr  dHerftd  or  tvtc^mkry.  Now,  in 
#bM6ter  sense  these  Vrorin  b%  Med»  ii  is 
iMosi  certani^  thtt  tbafr  evil  ftiost  tUII  wm- 
ilRue  where  the  exercise  of  lenity  is  lo 
depefid  uf>on  hnftiftn,  that  is,  upon  falliMe 
iadgmeiiti.  Wo  know  almost  wfili  cer- 
taintjT  of  some  cttes,  that  if  ibey  wofo 
sobmiued  to  the  discretion  of  twodiflerent 
individoals.  One  would  be  for  ex^rcishig 
lenity,  and  the  other  for  enforcing  the 
kw,  each  acting  f^om  the  best  of  moiites, 
eaob  satisfied  thftt  he  had  conscientiously 
discharged  his  duty,  the  ono  by  eaecottng 
the  law,  the  other  by  extending  mercy ; 
and  who  shilll  presume  to  say  which  of 
them  has  **  sufiered  an  offender  to  escape 
capital  poniftliilioili,  whom  the  public 
safety  required  to  suffer ;''  and  *'  which 
baa  inflicted  that  punishment  where  it  was 
dbitbor  de^rved  nor  necessary  V*  * 

"  If  jttdgm^nt  of  death/'  oootiiiues  Dr. 
Paley,  "w^re  roierved  for  on4  or  two 
species  of  crimes  only,  which  would  pro* 
babiy  be  the  case  if  that  judgment  were 
intended  to  be  executed  without  excep- 
tion ;  crimes  might  occur  of  the  most  ditn* 
gevoos  exatnplet  and  accompanied  with 
circumstances  of  beitious  aggravation, 
which  did  not  fall  within  any  description 
of  ofiencec  that  the  law  had  made  capital, 
abd  which  consequently  oould  not  receive 
tbe  pdnishment  their  own  malignity  and 
the  public  safety  required."  Undoubt- 
edly if  it  were  intended  that  the  laws 
should  be  executed,  we  should  not,  in  an 
age  which  persuades  itself  that  humanity 
is  amongst  its  peculiar  characteristics,  see 
the  punishment  of  death  affixed  to  so  long 
a  catalogue  of  crimes  as  appeari  in  the 
English  statutes;  but  yet  no  reason  can  be 
assignedi  as  long  as  death  is  retained  in 
our  law  as  a  punishment,  why  it  should  not, 
in  laws  meant  to  be  rigorously  executed, 
be  the  appointed  punishment  for  crimes 
««  of  the  most  dangerous  example,  acoom«> 
panied  with  circumstanoes  of  heinous  ag- 
gravation."'  What  danger  could  there 
possibly  be  that  we  should  lessen  the 
pewter  of  inflicting  punishment  on  crimes 
of  meet  dangerous  examplei  accompanied 
With  circumstances  of  heinous  aggrava^ 
tioo,  by  striking  out  of  the  statute  book 
the  acts  which  inflict  death  on  the  crimes 
of  privately  stealing  to  the  value  of  five 
shillings  in  a  shop,  of  stealing  ibrty  shil* 
linge'  worth  of  property  in  a  dwelling*' 
houso,  Or  «f  steaiing  cloth  from  bleaching- 
grounds  f 

*'  Wbat  is  wone/*  he  adds, '« it  would  be 
known  beforehand  that  suok  crimca  might 
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bk  caHnrtfitled  witbimdfliigef  l»tbo^  oteai* 
er^§  Nfe/'  If  thb  be  an  et^  h  i«  an  evi  I  that 
tWolawsiioQld  be  known.or  that  there  shoald 
biany  law  at  all;  for  Unknown  laws  af# 
the  same  as  non-exiiting  laws.  It  u  a  oe^ 
ceisasy  coifseqaertee  of  knowing  what  ac« 
tbns  are  puroliable  by  law,  liiat  it  should 
also  be  known  what  a  man  may  dowithout 
fear  of  puniebmenl ;  aifd  it  is  not  a  lial» 
oxiraorilinary,  that  in- a  coontry  in  whidb 
mdn  havo  been  accustomed  to  tbiiik  that 
one  of  tbe  greatest  political  blessings  they 
enjoyed,  was,  that  they  lived  in  the  seca- 
rity  which  known  and  certain  laws  afford- 
ed them^  we  shouki  be  told  by  a  writer  of 
such  high  character  and  such  exiraordU 
n«ry  merit  at  Dr.  Pftley,  that  it  is  a  goodi 
that  laws  be  not  known,  because  if  hnown^ 
they  might  be  evaded. 

Undoubtedly  it  would  be  li  great  mli« 
chief  if  actions  dangerous  to  the  public 
safety  could  bo  committed  with  impunity, 
and  much  more,  if,  in  tbe  langusge  of  tbi# 
writer,  '*  men  could  adventare  upon  tho 
commission  of  enormous  crimes  from  it 
knowledge  that  the  law  had  not  provldedl 
for  their  punishment.''  (p.  284. )  *JBot  what 
must  be  the  character  of  that  code  of  lawa 
which  leaves  enormous  crimes  witbouft 
punishment  provided  for  them  ?  and  whal 
dther  remedy  is  there  for  this  evil  than 
that  which  Dr.  Paley  himself  recommends^ 
when  he  reprobates  the  use  of  acts  of  8t« 
tainder  and  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  ? 
"  Let  the  legislature,  admonished  of  tbo 
defect  of  the  laws,  provide  against  the 
commission  of  future  crimes  of  the  samo 
sort."  (p.  239). 

The  terms,  "  enormous  crimes''  and 
<'  heinous  aggravations,"  are  of  so  vague 
and  indefinite  a  nature,  that  it  is  not  pos*' 
sible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  in  what 
sense  they  are  here  used ;  but  Understand*^ 
ing  them  in  their  common  and  popular 
acceptation  to  mean  actions  of  great  moral 
depravity^  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
the  punishment  of  them  is  secured  by  the 
system  which  Dr.  Paley  defends.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  not  at  all  evident  how 
the  stealing  privately  in  a  shop,  or  the 
stealing  from  bleaching  grounds,  or  the 
stealing  of  sheep,  can  under  any  circuiii* 
stances  be  considered  as  an  enormous 
crime,  or  accompanied  with  heinous  ag« 
gravations:  and  on  the  other  it  must  be. 
admitted,  that  sanguinary  as  our  law  is, 
numerous  as  are  our  capital  offences,  wide, 
to  use  Dr.  Paley's  own  meuphor,  wide  as 
the  penal  net  is  spread,  there  are  many 
acts  of  the  greatest  moral  depravity  for 
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wbich  ncUher  the  punishment  of  death 
nor  any  other  pooishment  of  great  8eve« 
rity  IS  provided.  A  guardian  who  has 
defrauded  his  ward  of  the  property  with 
which  he  wa^  entrusted  for  her  benefit^  and 
who  has  besides  seduced  her  and  turned 
her  out  upon  the  world  a  beggar  and  a 
prostitute;  a  man  who  being  married 
has  concealed  that  fact,  and  having  gain- 
ed  the  afiec'tion  of  a  virtuous  wofflan^ 
has  persuaded  her  to  become  his  wife* 
knowing  at  the  same  time  that  the  truth 
cannot  long  be  concealed,  and  that  when- 
ever disclosed  it  must  plunge  her  into  the 
deepest  misery,  and  must  have  destroyed 
irretrievably  all  her  prospects  of  happiness 
in  life ;  has  surely  dune  that  which  better 
deserves  the  epithet  of  enormous  crime, 
accompanied  with  heinous  aggravation, 
than  a  butler  who  has  stolen  his  ^master's 
wine.  It  is  not  a  great  many  years  ago 
since  an  attorney  made  it  a  practice, 
which  for  some  time  he. carried  on  succes- 
fully,  to  steal  men's  estates  by  bringing 
ejectments,'  and  getting  some  of  bis  con- 
federates to  personate  the  proprietors,  and 
let  judgment  go  by  default,  or  mak&an 
ineffectual  defence ;  the  consequence  was, 
that  he  was  put  into  possession  by  legal 
process^  and  before  another  ejectment 
could  be  brought,  or  the  judgpient  could 
be  set  aside,  he  had  swept  away  the  crops, 
and  every  thing  that  was  valuable  on  the 
ground.  If  for  this  any  punishment  be 
provided  by  law,*  it  is  one  far  less  severe 
than  for  the  crime  of  petty  larceny.  That 
any  of  the  actions  which  I  h^ve  men- 
tionedj  merit  the  punishment  of  death,  I 
certainly  do  not  affirm.  I  have  no  crite-. 
tion,  and  the  learned  author  has  furnished 
me  with  none  by  which  to  determine  how 
death  is  deserved;  but  I  am  sure  that  steal- 
ing a  few  yards'of  ribbon  or  of  lace  in  a 
shop,  is  an  offence  far  below  them  in  the 
scale  of  moral  guilt. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  to  reach  these 
possible  cases,  the  whole  class  of  offences 
to  which  they  belong,  be  subjected  to  the 
pains  of  death,  and  no  power  of  remitting 
this  severity  remains  any  where,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law  will  become  more  san- 
guinary tban  the  public  compassion  would 
endure,  or  than  is  necessary  to  the  general 
security."  This  is  an  argument  to  prove 
that  a  power  of  pardoning  ought  to  exist 

*  Perhaps  under  the  notion  of  conspira- 
cy this  might  be  indictable,  but  certainly 
under  no  otb^r. 
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somewhere,*  hot  that  is  a  propoaitioii 
which  has  not  been  disputed,  and  which 
has  really  no  application  to  the  quostioa 
whether  the  English  system  be  better  or 
worse  than  that  which  prevails  in  other 
countries.  The  supposition,  that  there  is 
no  other  alternative  than  thatof  excloding 
the  power  of  pardon  altogether,  or  pre* 
serving  such  a.  code  of  laws  that  pardons 
must  necessarily  be  much  more  frequent, 
even  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one«  than 
the  execution  of  the  law,  exisu  only- 
in  the  imagination  of  this  writer;  and  yet 
bis  whole  defence  of  the  present  prevail* 
ing  system  is  founded  upon  this  supposi- 
tion. 

"The  law  of  England  is  constructed 
upon  a  different  policy.*'  Not  the  law  of 
England,  but  the  practice  which  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  law  prevails  in 
England.  A  practice  which  is  in  truth 
an  almost  continual  suspension  and  inter* 
ruption  of  the  law. 

'*  So  much  is  Dr.  Paley  an  advocate  for 
a  discretionary,  power  in  the  punishment 
of  offences,  that  he  justifies  imprisonment 
for  debt  on  principles  of  penal  law»  and 
seems  tp  think*  that  as  no  discretion  is 
likely  to  be  so  well  informed,  so  vigilant, 
or  so  active,  as  that  of  the  creditor  himself^ 
he  is  properly  by  the  law  of  England  both 
judge  ^nd  party.  <' Consider  it,''  he  says, 
"  as  a  public  punishment,  founded  upon 
the  same  reason,  and  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  other  punishments,  and  the  justice, 
of  it,  together  with  the  degree  to  which  it 
should  be  extended,  and  the  objecu  dpon 
whom  it  may  be  inflicted,  will  be  appa- 
rent *  *  *  *  *  The  only  question  is,  whe- 
ther the  punishment  be  properly  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  exasperated  creditor  : 
for  which  it  may  be  said*  that  these  frauds 
are  so  subtile  and  v.ersaiile,  that  nothing 
but  a  discretionary  power  can  overtake 
them,  and  that  no  discretion  is  likely  to 
be  so  well  informed,  so  vigilant,  or  so  ac- 
tive, as  that  of  the  creditor."  Prtn.  of 
Mor.  and  Pol.  Phil.  vol.  ],p.  163,  164. 
It  is  true  that  Paley  does  not  state  this 
directly  as  hia  own  opinloni  but  from  the 
whole  context  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred 
that  it  is  an  opinion  of  which  he  does  not 
disapprove ;  and  yet  if  imprisonment  lor 
debt  is  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  of 
punishment,  it  should  be  observed,  that 
in  this  respect  it  difiers  from  the  punish- 
ment of  all  other  crimes,  that  a  power  of 
pardoning  exists  no  where  bot  in  the  of- 
fended creditor* 
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"  By  the  nambcp  of  statutes  creating 
capital  offences,  k  sweeps  into  the  net 
every  crime,  which  under  any  possible 
circumstance  may  merit  the  punishment 
ofdeath/'^  If  this  be  effected  at  all,  it 
certainly  is  not  by  the  number  of  statutes 
'  that  it  is  effected.  One  single  act,  taking 
away  the  benefit  of  ckrgy  from  all  felo- 
nies, would  hare  dbne  this  much  more 
eOectually  than  a  multitude, of  statutes, 
some  applying- to  the  different  articles 
which  may  be  stolen;  and  others  to  the 
.  different  places  in  which  the  crime  may 
be'comrtittted.  But,  independently  of  ibis 
observation,  it  is  really  'very  difficult  to 
collect  the  meaning  of  this  passage ;  ad- 
mitting that  the  stealmg  of  a  sheep  or  a 
horse,  may,  under  some  possible  circum- 
stances, merit  the  punishment  of  death, 
faow  are  we  to  comprehend  that  there  are 
no  possible  circumstances  that  Imagination 
can  suggest,  which  would  make  the  steal- 
ing of  a  hog  or  an  ox  deserving  of  the 
same  fate  ?  It  must,  too,  greatly  astonish 
one,  that  any  person  who  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  catalogue  of  capital  offences 
to  be  found  in  our  law,  long  as  it  is,  and 
whe  had  reflected  upon  the  actions  which 
take  place  even  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  mankind,  could  ever  have  affirmed, 
that  there  was  no  act  of  gross  immorality, 
orhijl^hly  injurious  to  society,  which  might 
not  by  the  present  existing  law  of  Eng- 
land be*  punished  with  death,  or  which,  in 
the  language  of  this  writer,  is  not  swept 
into  the  net.  There  is  nothing  surely  in 
this  sentence  that  any  one  can  approve, 
unless  it  be  the  happy  choice  of  the  meta- 
phor. None  indeed  could  have  been 
found,  which  could  have  more  forcibly 
•described  the  situation  of  a  man,  who  tak- 
ing his  notion  of  law  from  what  he  se^s 
executed,  and  therefore  thinking  that  the 
offeifce  which  he  had  committed  could 
only  subject  him  to  imprisonment  or  trans- 
portation,  finds  to  his  surprise  that  he  has 
forfeited  his  life.  1  remember  hearing  a 
person,  who  had  be^  present  at  a  trial, 
describe  the  astonishment  which  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  language,  and  painted  in 
the  countenance  of  a  wretch,  who  was 
convicted  of  stealing  his  master's  wine,  at 
finding  that  the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
him  was  that  of  death,  or  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Paley,  at  finding  himself  inex- 
tricably entangled  in  the  fatal  net.  Fatal 
indeed  it  was  to  him,  for  the  judge  left 
him  for  excoution. 

"  When  the  execution  of  this  sentence 
comes  to  be  deliberated  upon.''— It  should 


be  observed,  that  with  the  exception  of 
prisoners  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  these 
are  not  the  joint  deliberations  of  acouncil^ 
or  even  the  consideration  of  different  caset 
by  the  same  individual,  who  would,  pro- 
bably, be  always  governed  by  the  same 
principles,  but  the  separate  deliberations 
of  different  individuals,  having  no  common 
rule  or  standard  to  refer  to,  all,  indeed, 
equally  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
their  duty,  and  actuated  by  the  same  de- 
sire to  discbarge  it  properly,  but  having 
each  his  own  peculiar  notions  of  the  ge- 
neral character  or  particular  aggravations 
of  each  offence. 

**  A  small  proportion  of  each  class  are 
singled  out,  the  general  character  or  the 
peculiar  aggravations  of  whose  crimes 
render  them  fit  examples  of  public  jus- 
tice." But  where  the  general  character 
of  the  crime  is  such  ^  to  render  it  a  fit 
example  of  public  justice,  how  can  the 
necessity  for  the  exercise  of  this  discre- 
tion exist  ?  The  general  character  of  a  . 
crime  surely  cannot  be  considered  as  one 
of  those  "  circumstances  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  or  define  before- 
hand," or  even  which  cannot  be  *•  ascer- 
tained with  that  exactness  which  is  re- 
quisite in  legal  description,"  and  yet  it  is 
upon  the  supposed  existence  of  circum- 
stances easy  to  be  noted  after  the  crime 
has  been  committed,  but  impossible  to  be 
beforehand  defined,  that  the  writer's  de- 
fence of  this  system  is  principally  founded* 

In  what  indeed  consists  the  diffi- 
culty of  marking  out  in  general  laws, 
the  peculiar  aggravations  of  crime  which 
ought  to  be  attended  with  aggravation 
of  punishment.  Dr.  Paley  has  left  al- 
together unexplained  ;  and,  indeed,  a 
little  farther  on,  (p.  288,)  as  if  to  ctin- 
vince  his  readers  that  there  is  really  no 
difficulty  in  the  case,  he  enumerates  the 
several  "  aggravations  which  ought  to 
guide  the  magistrate  in  the  selection  of 
objects  of  condign  punishment."  *'  These,'* 
he  says,  "  are  principally  three,  repetition, 
cruelty,  and  combination ;"  "  in  crimes," 
he  adds,  "^which  are  perpetrated  by  a  mul- 
titude or  by  a  gang ;  it  is  proper  to  sepa- 
rate in  the  punishment,  the  ringleader 
from!  his  followers,  the  principal  from  his 
accomplices,  and  even  the  person  who 
struck  the  blow,  broke  the  lock,  or  first 
entered  the  house,  from  those  who^jpined 
him  in  the  felony.^'  Every  one  of  the 
aggravations  here  enumerated, is  undoubt- 
edly as  capable  of  beib^  clearly  and  accu- 
rately described,  in  writtcD  laws,  and  is 
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proper  tiO  be  subpiiUed  to  the  decision  of 
9  jury>|i3  tb^  cri^tes  tfaemselyes. 

The  re««oii,  indeed^  which  Dr.  Paley 
jriTes  fo^  /considerixii^  the  circumstances 
which  he  las^t  ^^nttons  as  aggravations 
which  oygbt  to  detextpine  the  fat.e  of  coa- 
yicts,  .sjkfyi  in  the  stron^^  possible  lig^ht 
;ihe  neces^ty  of  their  being  stated  in  wrif- 
fen  laws  .U  is  "  not,"  be  ^ys,  "  soflxuch 
^jQ  account  of  any  distinction  in  the  guilt  of 
the  pfieoders^  a^  for  the  sake  of  casting  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  luch  confederacies, 
by  reiideripg  it  difficult  for  the  confede- 
;rates  to  settle  who  shall  begin  the  at|ack,; 
or  to  find  a  man  amongst  the  number  wil-  i 
iing  to  fiyiose  hin^lf  to  greater  danger 
jLbaQ  h;s  a$aoci^tes."  Now^  for  this  selec- 
lUQn  of  qficnders  for  severer  punishinent  to 
prodnce  the  eflects  which  are  here  point- 
ed out  9S  its  obj^cis^  it  is  indispensably 
g^eces^ry^  not  o.nly  that  the  selection 
>hould  be  ponstautly  and  inva^^iably  go- 
verned by  the  aggravations  here  ejnuoie- 
j^d,  but  that  this  should  be  made  known 
to  .the  public^  and  sugh  a  CQPstaot,  iava- 
riable,  and  notorious  practice  can  t^e  se- 
cured by  no  otber  means  tJhim  by  laying 
it  down  as  a  certain  .and  iuflexible  rule  in 
a  public  law.  That  all«  or  Ihat  even  a 
majority  of  the  judges^  exer$:i^e  the  Ue 
mendous  discretion  with  which  they  are 
invested,  upon  Ihe  principles  jiere  statf^d 
by  Dr.  Paley,  I  am  sure  no  one  will  pre- 
tend. That  any  one  of  them  h^  ^d^pM 
the$e^principle&  is  what  I  have  never  heard, 
i^nd  yet  it  is  only  by  th^  principles  b^ing 
knoiwn,  that  th^  practice  c#n  effi^rtuatje  its 
^d. 

"  By  this  expedie;}t,"  he  proceeds,  **  few 
fU:tuaUy  suflfer  death,  whilst  the  dread 
and  danger  of  it  hang  over  the  crimes  of 
.mapy-"  The  chsmce  of  it,  he  should  c{|ther 
have  saifi,  .hangs  .over  the  crimes  qf  many. 
.Fpr  the  dread  of  punishment  to  pr^v^nt 
primes,  punishopept  xpus^  as  nearly  as^can 
be  .effected,  be  the  certain  consequence  of 
•committing  them.  Whereas,  all  that  is 
dane  by  the  administration  of  penal  jus- 
tice, in  that  method  which  Dr.  Paley  de- 
clares to  be  the  best,  is  to  make  the  pu- 
nishment of  desith  the  possible,  but  hy  no 
meam  the  probable  consequence  of  the 
crime.  The  dread  that  the  offender  may 
.have  the  ill  fortune  ,to  be  the  one  who 
4^oSer9,  and  not  amoqg  .the  nipe  copv^:ted 
offenders  .who  escape,  w^U  undoubtedly 
fafiv^  some,  b^t  it  will  be  but  a  legible  io- 
^uence,  towards  the  prevention  of  offtmceiB. 
"  The  wi/^om  4nd  hai&anity  qf  .this  dj(* 
)|ign  furnish  f  y^  e^i^ie^Qr  \\fi  m^\\^' 


pli^ity  ^f  capital  o^yce^  vbi^k  tbe  laws 
of  Englanid  are  abused  of  ^^eaifciog  be-r 
yond  those  of  ^ther  countries."  It  if 
really  not  a  little  sufpri^u^g,  that  ia  tbi$ 
peculiar  paode  of  administering  criminal 
law  in  &igland,  an  apology  should  be 
found  for  the  gceat  '^  number  <)f  ouretf^- 
tute^  creating  capital  offences."  On* 
.would  hajre  imagi^j^d  that  one  advantage 
of  jsuch  a  sys^m,  by  ^l^h  it  is  kit  ta 
^ose  vbo  exoj^dse  the  law  to  discrimMAtt 
lu^d  to  find  out  the  circumstances  ivrhiph 
^^  to  cbiiraicterize,  to  exteiyuate,  or  t^ 
aggravate  pfifences,  wo^lld  be^  Mitt  tl^ 
laws  beipg  f  ^ctveo^ely  genc^iraU  might  be 
fey  in  number,  iiad  simple  ^  concise  ia 
their  ^i^ctn^nts.  |f  w.e  bad  adopted  a 
system  directly  <iontrary  to  ith at  i^hich  is 
^happily  established  amongst  ^s;  if,  in 
par  ^nxjety  to  secure  such  important  obr 
^e/cts,  as  that  no  life  ahouM  be  destroyed  of 
which  the  public  safety  did  not  lequire 
the  i^rifice*  and  tiaat  thai  yacriificie  shouU 
^ilw^ys  b^  exacted  9vh^re  it  really  ,was 
necessary,  v.e  wei;e  to  frame  lawf  which 
shouM  distifig^ish  accurately  the  genaraji 
character  of  different  oiliMMies,  and  eim- 
me^^te  41  the  peculiar  a^rair£^ions  witb 
which  they  might  be  attended,  and  shauld 
le^ve  unforeseen  and  unnoticed  4io  humaa 
action  wbich  was- dangei^ous  by  its  ex^ 
amp^,  or  heinous  in  its  c«r«wostaiices,  we 
juight  indeed  have  a  good  excuse  to  o£fer 
for  the  niuUipUciiy.of  our  pe«ial  laws. 

**  The  charp  of  cruelty,"  cootinuci 
Dr.  Paley,  "  js  axiswercd  by  observing, 
tha^  these  laws  were  n^v;er  joaeant  to  be 
carried  into  indis^iiminate  execution ;  that 
the  legislnture,  when  it  establishes  its  last 
ami  highe#tsanction«,  truslato  the  benignity 
of  rth^  crown  lo  relax  Iheir  aaverity  at 
often  sis  ciccHoistances  appear  to  p^dliate 
the^ffencpjAT  even  us  often  ^s  those  cir- 
cumstances of  aggravation  are  wanting 
.whioh  rendered  4bis  rigorjpus  interpo^tion 
nece^ary.  U|^n  ijhis  plan  it  is  .enough 
^o  vindicate  the  lenity  of  the  laws,  that 
^me,  insttncea  arf  to  be  found  in  itach 
class  of  capiul  criopie^  which  require  the 
restraint  of  capital  puutahment;  and  that 
this  restraint  cnold  not  h^  applied  without 
subjecting  the  whole  clasf  to  the  same 
condemnation.''  It  may  well  be  doubled 
whether  this  he  a  satisfactory. ansnrer  to 
the  charge  of  cmejty.  To  subject  bv  law^ 
ten  men  lo  Ihe  pmiishment  of  death,  he* 
Clause  one  of  them  has,  in  the.  opinion  of 
the  legislature,  deserved  it,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  has  .done -that  which  mak<» 
it  necessary  to  the  public  safety  ih»t  hit 
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life  vkonld  ht  sucrifired,  and  then  "  trust 
to  the  benignity"  of  the  magistrate  to  dis- 
cover the'  nine,  against  whom  it  was 
"-never  meant  that  (he  law  should  be  car- 
ried into  execution :"  to  have  no  better 
aecority  for  the  proper  ezecution  of  this 
most  important  office,  than  the  benignity 
of  the  magistrate,  and  to  afford  him  no 
light  to  gmde  him  in  the  exercise  of  that 
benignity,  is  after  all  a  very  crnel  conduct 
in  those  who  are  the  maker?  of  the  law* 
The  severity  of  oor  statutes  is,  it  seems,  to 
he  Relaxed,  wiienever  those  circamata^lcos 
of  aggravation  ace  wanting  which  render 
ao  rigorotts  an  interposition  necessary ; 
and  yet  the  legislature  is  totally  silent  as 
to  those  aggravations.  It  omite  any  mention 
oif  tile  circumstances,  witfaotttwhich  itsiaw 
is  :not  to  have  the  fovoe  of  law.  The  legis- 
lature  means  that  death  shall  4nb  inflicted 
only  in  a  given  case,  and  itxarefuliy  avoids 
saying  what  that  case  is.  While  it  openly 
denounce^  death  for  a  certain  crime,*  it 
really  means  that  death  shall  be  inflicted 
only  .if  -the  gu'rlt  of  some  additional  crime 
is  added  to  >i^,  and  instead  of  particolariz* 
ing  that  add^ional  guilt,  it  leaves  it  to 
those  who  are  to  execute  the  law,  fivst  to 
imagine  whattlie  legislature  meant,  and 
than  to  discover  those  ondestribed  cir* 
cumstances  in  each  paiiiqolar  case. 

When  this  author  telii  us  that  the  par* 
ticolar  instances  which  areqoire  the  xe'« 
straint  of  capital  punishment,  .could  not 
be  subjected  to  that  restraint,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  subjecting  to  it  all  tlic 
other  oflencee  which  fall  under  the  same 
class,  >but  which  do  not  require  it,  he  a»- 
8um«8  the  very  point  which  it  was  in«> 
cumbent  on  him  to  prove.  But  even  if, 
fur  the  moment,  we  concede  to  him,  that 
which  is  the  matter  in  dispute,  bow  can 
this  afford  any  justification  ^  our  san- 
guinary laws,  uikWss,  indeed,  we  are  to  re- 
versewhat  has  been  considered  as  a  maxin^ 
of 'Criminal  jurisprudence,  and  to  say'tihat 
it  is  'better  that  ten  men  who  do  not 
deserve*  'death  should  suffer  it,  than  that 
^ne  who hasdeserved  it  should  escape. f 
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*  Jt  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  apo^ 
logiae  ifonthe  use  -of  this  word,  or  to  shew 
that  ft  is  not  'here  liable  to  the  objection 
made  to.  it  as  used  by  Paley . 

f  The  maxim  that  it  is  "  better  ibr  ten 
guilty  persons  to  escape  than  for  one  in- 
ooceptiman  to  softer,''  is  mentioned  with 
approbation  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone, 
.(Com.  b.  iv.  ch.  27.)  but  is  contested  by 
a>r.  -Ralev.    «  If  by  better/'  be  says,  "  be 

(VQCXIX.) 


In  this  short,  paaiage  there  is  another 
important  point  taken  for  granted,  which 
long  has  been»  and  still  is^  a  matter  of 
much  controversy,  namely,  that  in  each 
daas  of  capitai  crimes,  there  are  some  in- 
stances to  be  found  wl^ch  require  the  re« 
staraint  of  capital  punishment.  Let  us  lalca 
by  way  of  example,  the  crime  of  privately 
stealing  in  a  shop  to  the  value  of  five  «hil« 
lings.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  no' 
instance  ever  occurred  of  that  crime  whiqb 
rendered  it  a  flt  subject  of  capital  punish^- 
ment.  The  circumstances,  indeed,  which 
induced  the  legislature  to  make  this  of- 
fisnce  capitai,  the  facility  with  which  it' 
ma^  be  committed,  aod  the  supposed  as- 
cessity  of  protecting  by  such  severity  in- 
dustrious tradesmen  in  the  exercise  of 
their  calling,  make  it  hardly  possible  that 
it  should  *be  commituy)  under  any  pecv* 
liar  aggrav9(tions.  The  legislature  has  in 
this  cas^  marked  out  what  the  policy 
which  suggested  the  measure  induced  it  to 
conaider  as  aggravetions ;  that  the  theft 
was  committed  privately,  that  it  was  in  a 
shop,  and  that  the  thing  et/olen  is  of  flv-e 
shillings  value.  Whati  to  foiljow  the  «pii  if 
of  the  \xff,  can  possibly  h^  considered  as 
aggrav^tiottli?  Are  fbey  that  the  ahop 
was  very  much  frequented,  i«d  waf 
crowded  with  cve^omcrs ;  «tbat  the  theft 
was  cotnmitted  with  such  eqttraordiuary 
address  as  to  elude  the  utmost  vigilance^ 
or  that  the  property  stolen  was  of  a  value 
Tery  greatly  heyond  that  wbiob  is  .meor 
tioiiued  in  the  statute  ?  Surely  no  person 
can  contend  that  any  one  .of  these  uraum'- 
^ances  can  make  au<b  an  alteration  iii  the 
offence,  that  with  it  the  crime  shootd  'be 
punished  with  deathjJBmd  without  it,  ^houM 
be  subjected  to  ^  alight^  puni^ment 
Least  of  all  can  the  value  of  the  propevty 
stolen  be.  such  ao  aggravation;  because 
the  law  was  intended  to  afford  a..prote<^ioo 
>to  tradesmen*  in  instanoei  where  ^bey 
could  not  exe^t.a  suffioient  vigilance  for 
their  own  proteotion':  but  in  articles  ^ 
considerable-  value,  they  are  abound  to 
lexert  thattvigilance.    To  such  an  instance 


meant  that  it  is  more  for  the  public  adr 
vantage,  the  propositiop  i  thitik  cannot  be 
maintained.  The  ^security  of  civil  life, 
which  is'  essential  to  ithe  value  and  the 
enjoyment  of  every  blessing  it  con  tains, 
and  the  interruption  of  which  is 'followed 
by  universal  misery  and  confusion,  is  pro- 
tected iohiefly  by  the  dread  of-poniehment.'^' 
(Piin.  of  Mor.  and  Pol.  PhiLvol.  2, p.  8 10.) 
By  the. dread  of  punishment,  it  is'thiti,  but 
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we  may  apply  the  language  which  Paley 
has  applied  to  another^  "  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  shew^  that  wiihoot  gross  and  col- 
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pable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  sof* 
ferer,  such  examples  can  ever  become  so 
frequent  as  to  make  'it  neceanry  to  con- 


of  punishment  as  a  consequence  of  guilt, 
not  of  punishment  falling  indiscriminately 
on  those  who  hare  not,  and  on  those  who 
havCj  proToked  it  by  their  crimes.  The 
security  of  civil  life  is  undoubtedly  the 
first  object  of  all  penal  laws ;  but  by  no- 
thing can  that  secnrity  be  more  grievously 
interrupted  than  by  the  innocent  suffering 
for  the  crimes  of  the  guilty.  It  should 
seem  from  the  animadversions  of  Dr.  Paley, 
that  he  imagined  that  those,  who  have 
adopted  this  maxim,  treat  the  escape  of 
ten  guilty  persons  as  a  trivial  ill,  whereas, 
they  deem  it  an  evil  of  very  great  mag- 
nitude, but  yet  one  less  destructive  of  the 
security  and  happiness  of  the  community, 
than  that  one  innocent  man  should  be  put 
to  death  with  the  forms  and  solemnities  of 
justice. 

"  The  misfortune,''  ccntinnesDf .  Paley, 
^  of  an  individual,  for  such  may  the  suf- 
ferings, or  even  the  death  of  an  innocent 
person  be  called,  when  they  are  occasioned 
by  no  evil  intention,  cannot  be  placed  in 
competition  with  this  object.''  He  here 
•peaks  of  the  sufilerlngs  and  privations  en- 
dured by  the  victim,  as  if  they  were  the 
only  evils  resulting  from  the  punishment 
of  the  innocent.  He  overlooks  entirely 
the  mischiefd  which  arise  from  the  con- 
sideration, that  the  most  perfect  innocence, 
and  the  most  impKcit  submission  to  the 
laws  cannot  afibrd  sectirity  to  those  who 
possess  the  one,  and  practise  the  other. 
He  leaves  altogether  oofc  of  his  conside* 
ration  that  disrespect  for  the  tribunals  which 
b  the  necessary  consequence  of  so  terrible  a 
failure  in  the  administration  of  justice.  He 
dees  not  reflect  how  much  the  efiect  of  ex- 
ample must  be  weakened  by  men  being 
taught  from  what  they  have  themselves 
witnessed,  that  the  wretch,  whom  they  see 
consigned  to  punishment,  may  be  in  the 
highest  degree  nnfortunate,  and  in  no  de- 
gree guilty.  He  does  not  take  into  his 
account  the  hopes  which  the  punishment 
of  an  innocent  man  ever  affords  'to  the 
guilty,  by  placing  in  so  striking  «  point 
of  view,  the  fallibility  of  bur  tribunals : 
and  by  shewing  how  uncertain  it  is  that 
punishment  will  be  the  consequence  of 

Soilt.  Could  the  escape  of  ten  of  the  most 
esperate  criminals  have  ever  produced  as 
much  mischief  to  society,  ai  did  the  pub- 
He  executions  of  Calas,  of  D*Anglade»  or 
ot  Labroa?  The  iteto  of  inaecarity  in 


which  men  were  placed  by  some  of  these 
fatal  errors  in  the  administration  of  justice 
in  France,  is  strongly  exemplified  by  the 
saying  of  a  man  of  considerable  eminence 
in  that  country,  who  declared,  that  if  he 
were  accused  of  stealing  the  towers  of 
Notre  Dame,  he  would  consult  his  safety 
by  flight  rather  than  risk  the  event  of  a 
trial,  though  the  crime  imputed  to  him 
wa»  manifestly  impossible.-— Dr.  Faley 
goes  on  to  observe,  *'  that  courts  of  justice 
should  not  be  deterred  from  the  applica* 
tion  of  their  own  rnles  of  adjudication,  bj 
every  suspicion  of  danger,  or  by  the  mere 
possibility  of  confounding  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty."  And  in  this  observa- 
tion every  body  most  agree  with  him. 
If  courts  of  justice  were  never  to  inflict 
punishment  where  there  was  a  poastbility 
of  the  accoaad  being  innocent,  no  pnniib- 
ment  would  iu  any  case  be  inflicted.  In 
those  instances  in  which  the  proof  of  guilt 
seems  to  be^raost  complete,  the  utmost 
that  can  be  Sruly  affirmed  of  it  is,  that  it 
amounts  to  a  very  high  probability :  no 
truth,  that  depends  on  human  testimony, 
can  ever  be  properly  said  to  be  demon- 
strated.  Human  witnesses  may  otter 
falsehood,  or  may  be  deceived.  Even 
where  there  have  neen  a  number  of  coa« 
current  and  unconnected  circumstances^ 
which  have  appeared  inexplicable  upon 
any  hypothesis  but  that  of  the  accused 
bemg  guilty,  it  has  yet  sometimes  been 
made  evident  that  be  was  innocent.  Nay, 
in  some  inttances  where  men  baTe  borne 
evidence  against  themselves  and  have' 
made  a  spontaneous  confession  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  them,  not  only  they 
were  not,  but  they  could  not  be  guilty, 
the  crimes  confessed  being  impossible. 
With  the  wisest  laws,  and  the  most  perfect 
administration  of  them,  the  innocent  may 
sometimes  be  doomed  to  suffer  the  fete  of 
the  guilty,  for  it  were  vain  to  hope,  that 
firom  any  human  institution,  all«  error  can 
be  excluded.  Yet  these  are  considerationa 
which  are  calculated  very  strongly  to 
.impress  upon  courts  of  justice,  not  indeed 
that  they  '« should  be  deterred  from  the 
application  of  their  own  rules  of  adjudica* 
tion,"  but  that  they  should  use  the  ntmoet 
care  and  circumspection  in  the  applica* 
tion  of  those  rules;  that  in  a  state  of 
things  where  they  are  so  liable  ^  error, 
they  cannot  be  too  anxioes  to  guard 
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siitute  a  class  of  capital  oflfences  of  Tory 
wide  and  large  extent."  (p.  286.)  In 
truth,  none  of  these  circumstances  have,  I 
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against  it«  and  that  if  it  be  a  great  public 
evil,  as  it  undoubtedly  is«  that  the  guilty 
should  escape,  it  is  a  public  evil  of  much 
greatermagnitude,  that  the  innocent  should 
suffer.  It  should  be  recollected  too,  that 
the  Object  of  penal  laws,  is  the  protection 
and  security  of  the  ibnocent;  that  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  is  resorted  ^to 
only  as  the  means  of  attaining  that  object. 
When,  therefore,  the  eui I ty"*  escape,  the 
law  has  merely  failed  of  its  intended  effect; 
it  has  done  no  good,  indeed,  but  it  has 
done  no  harm.  But  when  the  innocent 
become  the  victims  of  the  law,  the  law  is 
not  merely  inefficient,  it  does  not  merely 
fiaiil  of  accomplishing  its  intended  object, 
it  injures  the  persons  it  was  meant  to  pro* 
tect,  it  creates  the  very  evil  it  was  to  cure, 
and  destroys  the  security  it  was  made  to 
preserve. — '«^'rhey  ought  rather,"  con- 
tinues  Paley,  *•  to  reflect,  that  he  who  falls 
by  a  mistaken  sentence,  may  be  consider- 
en  as  falling  for  his  country,  whilst  he 
suffers  under  the  operation  of  those  rules, 
by  the  general  effect  and  tendency  of 
which  the  welfare  of  the  community  is 
maintaiped  and  upheld."  Nothing  is 
more  ea^y  than  thus  to  philosophize  and 
act  th&  patriot  for  others,  and  to  arm  oar- 
selves  with  topics  of  consolation,  and  rea- 
sons for  enduring  with  fortitude  the  evils 
to  which,  not  ourselves,  but  others  are  ex- 
posed. I  doubt,  however,  very  much, 
whether  this  is  attended  with  any  salutary 
effects.  '  Instead  of  endeavouring  thus  to 
extenuate  and  to  reconcile  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  fel- 
low creatures  so  terrible  a  calamity  as  a 
mistake  in  judicature  to  the  injury 'of  the 
innocent,  it  would  surely  be  a  wiser  part 
to  stet  before  their  eyes  all  the  conse- 
quences of  so  fatal  an  error  in  their  strong 
but  real  colours.  To  represent  to  them, 
that  of  aU.the  evils  which  can  befal  a  vir- 
tuous man,  the  very  greatest  is  to  be  con- 
demned and  to  sofl^r  a  public  punishment 
as  if  he  were  {^iity.  To  see  all  his  hopes 
and  expectations  frustrated ;  all  the  pros- 
pects in  which  he  is  indulging,  and  the 
pursuits  which  he'is  following,  for  the  be- 
nefit, perhaps,  of  those  who  are  dearer  to 
him  than  himself,  brought  to  a  sodden 
close;  to  be  lorn  from  the  midst  of  his 
family;  to  witness  the  affliction  they 
aufibr ;  and  to  anticipate  the  still  deeper 
afflictioa  thai  awaits  them :   not  |o  have 
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believe,  be^ji  considered  :by  any  of  the 
judges  as  sufficient  aggravations  to  warrant; 
their  suffering  this  cruel  law  to  be  exe*. 


even  the  sad  consolation  of  being  pitied; 
to  see  himself  branded  with  public  igno* 
miny;  to  leave  a  name  which  will  only 
excite  horror  or  disgust ;  to  think  that  the 
children  he  leaves  behind  him,  must* 
when  they  recal  their  Esther's  memory^ 
hang  down  their  h^ds  with  shame;  to 
know  that  even  if  at  some  distant  time  it 
shoald  chance  that  the  troth  should  *b« 
made  evident,  and  that  justice  should  be 
done  to  his  name,  still  that  his  blood  will 
have  been  shed  uselessly  for  mankind^ 
that  his  melancholy  story  will  serve 
wherever  it  is  told,  only  to  excite  alarm 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  best  members  of  so* 
ciety,  and  to  encourage  the  speculations 
for  evading  the  law,  in  which  wicked  mea 
may  indulge.  Let  us  represent  to  our- 
selves the  judges  who  condemned  Galas  to 
die,  apologizing  for  their  conduct  with  the 
reasoning  of  Pal^y.  Admitting  that  it 
was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  individual, 
but  none  to  the  public,  and  that  even  to 
the  individual  the. misfortune  was  greatly 
alleviated  by  the  reflection,  that  his  ex- 
ample would  tend  to  deter  parents  in  fu- 
ture from  embruing  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  children,  and  that  in  this 
instance  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent 
would  prevent  the  crimes  of  those  who 
had  a  propensity  to  guilt.  With  what 
horror  and  disgust  would  not  every  well 
formed  mind  shrink  from  such  a  defence  I 
When  we  are  weighing  the  evil  of  the  pu- 
nishment of  one  innocent  man  against  that 
of  the  impunity  often  who  are  guilty,  we 
ought  to  reflect,  that  the  suffering  of  the 
innocent  is  generally  attended  in  the  par- 
ticular instance  with  the  escape  of  the 
guilty.  Instance^  have,  indeed,  occurred 
like  that  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
of  Galas,  where  a  man  has  been  offered  up 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  laws,  though  the  laws 
bad  never  been  violated :  where  the  tri- 
bunals have  committed  the  double  mis- 
take of  supposing  a  crime  where  none  had 
been  committed,  and  of  finding  a  criminal 
where  none  couid  exist.  These,  however^ 
are  very  gross,  and  therefore  very  rare 
examples  of  judicial  error.  In  most  cases 
the  crime  is  ascertained,  and  to  discover 
the  author  of  it  is  all  that  remains  for,  in- 
vestigation ;  and  in  erery  such  case»  if 
there  follow^  an  erroneous  conviction,  a 
two-fold  evil  must  be  incurred,  the  escape 
of  the  goilty^  a«  wall  aa  tt^  su&ring  of  ^ 
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CKit^di  It  hal  %«M  «s«eourd,:^iiidMd,  in 
insiallcc^s  wb^re  tli«  Aft^tlden  #ere  of  very 
bad  chriraeMff,  bad  beam  tritfd  wtii  acqait- 
tcd*  for  other  and  much  more  hetnous 
ormtM,  at  had  tfatvp  a  false  defence,  and 
produced  wknestfes  to  prove  it ;  jti  these 
Sr0  all  eircmastances  foreign  to  the  object 
of  the  legislauire  .]n>  protecting  retail 
trades,  and  fall  not  within  any  of  the 
principles  whid>  Dr^  Paley  has  upon  this 
subject  endeavoured  to  establish. 

"  The  prerogative  of  pardon  is  properly 
l^served  to  the  chief  magistrate.  The 
power  of  sospending  the  laws  is  a  privi- 
lege of  too  high  a  nat4;(re  to  be  committed 
to  many  hands,  or  to  those  of  any  infe* 
rior  officer  in  the  state.  The  king  also 
can  best  collect  the  advice  by  which  his 
Re.solqtions  shall  be  governed.'^  Those 
who  to  every  attempt  at  improvement  are 
accustomed  to  oppose  a  panegyric  on  our 
law  and  constitution,  frequently  adopt  a 
course  whir h  is  very  convenient  for  their 
purpose.  As  theory  and  practice  are  often 
upon  these  subjects  very  dissimilar,  and 
are  sometimes  in  direct  oppositioti  to  each 
other,  they  select  for  the  topic  of  their 
encomium  whichever  they  can  represent 
in  the  most  favonrable  light ;  and  of  this 
we  hdve  here  a  very  remarkable  instance. 
In  every  thing  which  Dt  Paley  has  hi- 
therto liaidi  it  is  the  established  practice, 
a  practice  which  alters  and  almost  super- 
sedes the  written  law,  which  he  has  been 
vindicating;  but  now  he  suddenly  takes 
an  opposite  course,  and  holds  op  to  our 
admiration  a  part  of  the  constitution  which 
exists  in  'theory,  but  is  almost  abrogated 
In  practice.  In  every  county  of  England 
bat  Middlesex,  atid  in  every  part  of  Wales, 
this  privilege  of  suspending  the  laws, 
high  as  it  is,  is  exercised,  nbt  by  the  chief 
magistrate,  but  by  suboidinate  officers  jn 
the  statCi  and  without  the  assistance,  of 
that  best  advice  which  the  King  can  col- 
lect. It  is  true  that  they  exercise  this 
privilege  in  the  name  ot  the  King,  in 
whose  name  too  they  administer  the  law ; ' 
-and  if  thi»  fiction  is  to  be  resorted  tOj  it. 


the  innocent;  Perhaps  amidst  th^  crowd' 
of  those  who  are  gazing  upon  the  suppol-' 
^ed  criminal,  when  he  is  led  out  to  execu-' 
tion,  may  be  lurking  the  real  miird^r^r, 
%ho,  while  he  contemplates  the  liite  of  the 
wretch  before  him,  reflects  with  scorn 
tipon  the  imbcciliiy  of  the  law.  and  be- 
'toftti»s  morfe  hardened,  add  derives  mort 
'confidence  iri  the  dangerous  career  upon 
which  he  has  exHer^. 


t«» 

may  bs  said  with  as  ttotfi  tmtli;  tkat  the 
King.decMes  causes,  and  tries  prfsoners, 
sis  that  he  exereisea  bis  power  of  suspend- 
ing the  laws. 

"  But  let  this  power  be  deposited  where 
it  will,''  adds  Dr.  Paley,  "  the  exercise  of 
it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  judicial  act ; 
as  a  deliberation  to  be  conducted  with  the 
same  character  of  impartiality,  with  the 
same  exact  and  dili'gent  attention  lothe 
proper  merits  and  circumstances  of  the 
case,  as  that  which  the  jndge  upon  the 
bench  was  expected  to  maintain  and  shew 
in  the  trial  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.    The 
questions^  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty« 
or  whether,  being  guilty,  be  ought  to  be 
executed,  are  equally  questions  of  public 
justice.     The  adjudication  of  the    latter 
question  is  as  much  a  function  of  magis- 
tracy as  the  trial  of  the  former.    The  pob« 
lie  welfare  is  interested  in   both.     The 
conviction  of  an  ofiender  should  depend 
upon  nothing  but  the  proof  of  his  guilt; 
nor  the  execution  of  the  senienee  Upon 
any  thing  besides  the  quality  und  circum- 
stances of  his  crime.''     Nothing  can  shew 
in  a  stronger  point  of  view  the  defects  of 
the  system  which  Dr.  Paley  defends,  than 
this  single  passage.  He  here  imposes  upon 
the  judges  duties  which  it  is  impossible  Hor 
them  to  discharge.    If,  indeed,  he  bad 
contented  himself  with  saying,  that  ibis 
suspension  of  the  law  ought  never  to  be  a 
favour  "  yielded  to  solicitation  or  granted 
to  friendship,  or  made  subservient  to  the 
conciliating  or  gratifying  of  political  at- 
tachments,'' no  peraon  could  have  dispsled 
his  doctrine,  though  many  might  have  woo* 
dered  that  he  had  thought  it  worth  while  to 
state  what  was  so  obvious';  but  when  he  goes 
on  to  sayi  that  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
judicial  act,  or  as  the  adjudicatien  of  a 
question  of  public  justice^  be  really  deals 
with  the  judges  no  less  hardly  than  the 
Egyptian  tyrant  did  with  the  children  of 
Israel,  when  he  commanded  them  to  make 
bricks,  but  withheld  from  thtm  the  mate* 
rials  with  which  they  were  to  be  made.  A 
judicial  act  is  the  application  of  «a  exist- 
ing law  to  facts  which  hayebebnjadicmlly 
proved :    but  where  is  ibe  law  of  which 
the  judge,  in  the  esferoise  of  this  pewer,  it 
to  ihake  the  application?    Or  how  e>n  it 
be  said  that  there  has  been  jeditisl  proof 
of  facts,  for  which  the  criminal  fats  never 
b^en  put  upon  his  trial,  which  hate  never 
been  submitted  to4  jiiryiand  opon  which, 
consequently,  a  jury  baa  eome  to  M  4id* 
alt^n? 

Of  ttU  the  diiii0>  liidttfd,  wllick%  jii<|t 
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hat  to  discharge,  the  exercise  of  this  dis« 
cretion  must  be  the  most  p»inf«l.  It  is 
trae  that  there  are  no  duties,  however  aw- 
fa]»  no  situation,  however  difficult  with 
which  Jong  habit  will  not  render  the  best 
of  men  familiar;  ■  but  if  we  represent  to 
ourselves  a  judge  newly  raised  to  that 
eminencei  just  entering  upon  the  circnit, 
and  become  for  the  first  time  the  arbiter 
of  the  lises  of  his  fellow-creatures,  we^shali 
be  able  to  form  to  ourselves  some  idea  of 
the  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter,  and  of 
the  anxiety  which  he  must  necessarily  feel. 
Sworn  to  administer  the  law,  he  is  at^  the 
same  time  the  depository  of  that  royal  cle* 
mency  whith  is  to  interrupt  its  execution. 
In  danger  of  obstructing  the  due  course  of 
justice  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  refusing 
mercy  to  those  who  haveti  fair  claim  to  it 
on  the  other,  he  finds  no  roles  laid  down, 
or  principles  established  by  the  legislature, 
to  guide  his  judgment.  He  must  fix  for 
himself  the  principles  and  the  roles  by 
which  he  is  to  act,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  is  to  apply  them  and  bring  them  into 
action,  and  yet  he  cannot  but  be  aware, 
that  the  principles  which  he  shall  adopt 
will  probably  not  be  those  of  his  successor, 
who  will  have  maxims  of  justice  and  of 
mercy  of  his  own,  but  which  cannot  possi- 
bly be  foreseen  ;  and  at  the  same  time  lie 
must  know  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  unifor* 
mity  of  practice  which  can  make  the  ex^* 
ercise  either  of  severity  or  of  lenity  usefal 
to  the  public.  In  such  a  state  of  embar- 
rassment, it  is,  that  he  is  called  upon  to 
decide,  and  opon  his  deoision  the  life  of 
an  individual  depends  ;  nay,  upon  the  de* 
ciaion  of  a  single  case  may  depend  the 
)tves  of  many  individuals.  The  clemency 
he  shews,  thotigh  it  spares  the  life  of  a 
single  convict,  may  be  the  means  of  allur- 
ing othein  to  the  commission  of  the  same 
crime,  who  from  other  judges  will  not  meet 
with  the  same  lenity.  T^  execution  of  a 
severe  judgment  may  be  the  means  of  pro^ 
curins  impunity  to  many  other  criminals, 
by  inducing  Che  proiecoiors  toshri nk  from 
then*  duty,  end  jar3r9ien  to  violate  their 
oatlis. 

'  From  the  fbregoing  observations  it 
shooM  eeem,  that  the  laws  which  it  is 
proposed  to  repeal,  cannot  well  be  defend- 
ed as  part  of  a  general  system  of  criminal 
juri^rddence.  Tkken  by  themielves,  it 
ieems  still  more  difficnlt-to  justify  them. 
They  are  of  such  inordinate  severity,  that, 
ttttatvs  now  to' 1m  exeovted^  no  person 
would  speak  Ui  their  defence.  They  have, 
indeed,  by  e  change  of  clrctuwtanoes^  be> 
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cokne  far  moft  severe  than  they  were 
when  originally  passed.  .  Not  to  dwell  on 
the  circumstance  of  their  severity  having 
increased  just  in  the  proportion  that  the 
valne  of  money  has  diminished,  the  state  of 
the  criminal  law  in  .other  respects,  at  the 
time  when  these  laws  were  enacted,  af» 
forded  an  excuse  for  passing  tbeoi  which 
has  long  ceased  to  exist. 

When  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  the 
benefit  of  clergy  was  taken  away  from,  the 
crime  of  privately  stealing  in  a  siiop, 
goods  of  the  value  of  five  jshilliogs,  that 
offence  was  already  ponishable  capitally 
on  all  but  those  who  could  read.  The  statute 
had  no  other  efiect,  therefore,  than  to  place 
men,  whose  crime  was  aggravated  by.  the, 
education  which  they  had  received,  upon 
a  level  with  those  who  had  to  urge,  in  ext 
tenuationof  their  guilt,  the  deplorable  ig« 
norance  in  which  they  had  been  left  by; 
their  parents  and  by  the  statCu 

The  same  observation  cannot,  indeed,  be* 
made  on  the  act  of  the  ll^tb  Anne,  whicli' 
relates  to  stealing,  money  or  goods  in  i 
dwelling-house:  but  when  it  passed,  only*, 
seven  years  had  elapsed  since  the  adoption 
of  the  law,  which  extended,  the  benefit  o^ 
clergy  to  the  illiterate,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  could  read :  and  men  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  ignorant  persona  con^ 
victed  capitally,  for  stealing  what  was  of 
the  value  only  of  thirteen  •pence,  in  any 
place,  or  under  any  circumstances,  could 
not.  have  thought  it  an  act  of  great  severity, 
to  appoint  death  as  a  punishment. for  steal- 
ing m  a  dwell mg- house  property  of  the 
value  of  forty-shillings. 

It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  say  of  those 
laws,  that  they  are  not,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should,  be  executed  | 
and  that  instead  of  preventing,  they  havi 
multiplied  crimes,  the  very  crimes  they 
were  intended  to  repress,  and  others  n^ 
less^  alarming  to  society,  perjury,  and  the 
obstructing  we  administration  of  justice. 

Bat  although  these  laws  are  not  ex^nt* 
od,  and  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  exist 
only  in  theory,  they  are  attended  willi 
many  most  serious  practical  coosaquences; 
Amongst  these,  it  is  not  the  least  important 
that  they  form  a  kind  of  ataaaard  of 
cruelty  to  jnstify  every  harsh  smd  excea* 
sive  exercise  of  authority.  Upon  all  sueb 
occasions  these  unexecoted  laws  are  ap* 
pealed  to  as  if  they  were  in  daily  execn* 
tion.  Complain  of  the  very  severe  punish- 
menta  which  prevail  in  the  army  and  the  . 
navy,  and  yon  are  told  that  the  ofifancea* 
whieh  ere  eo  chMtiaed,  #ofiU  by  the  m«» 
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nicipal  law  be  pnnished  with  death. 
Wbea  not  long  «ince  a  governor  of  one  of 
|he  Weal  India  islands  was  accused  of  hay* 
ing  ordered  that  a  young  woman  should  be 
tortured,  his  counsel  said  in  his  defence^ 
that  the  woman  had  been  guilty  of  a  theft, 
and  that  by  the  laws  of  this  country  her 
life  would  haTe  been  forfeited.  When^  in 
the  framing  new  laws,  it  is  proposed  to  ap- 
point for  a  very  slight  transgression  a  very 
■erere  punishment,  the  argument  always 
orged  in  support  of  it  is,  that  actions,  not 
nauch .  more  crinflinal,  are  by  the  already 
existing  law  punished  with  death.  -  So  in 
the  exercise  of  that  large  discretion  which 
is  left  to  the  judges,  the  state  of  the  law 
a£R>rds  a  justification  for  ser^rities,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  justified.  When 
for  an  ofience,  which  is  Tery  low  in  the 
scale'  of  mortal  turpitude,  the  punishment 
of  transportation  for  life  is  inflicted,  a  man 
who  only  compared  the  crime  with,  the 
punishment,  would  be  struck  with  its  ex- 
traordinary seTerity ;  but  he  finds,  upon 
inquiry,  tnat  all  that  mass  of  human  suf- 
fering which  is  comprised  in  the  sentence, 
passes  by  the  names  of  tenderness  and 
mercy,  because  death  is  affixed  to  the 
crime  by  a  law  scarcely  ever  executed, 
and,  as  some  persons  imagine,  nerer  in- 
tended to  be  executed. 

For  the  honour  of  our  national  character 
^-for  the  prevention  of  crimes — ^for  the 
maintenance  of  that  respect  which  is  due 
to  the  laws,  and  to  the  administration  of 
justice— and  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
_  sanctity  of  oaths — it  is  highly  expedient 
«  that  these  statutes  should  he  repealed. 

Mr.  fVmdhanu  I  do  not  rise  with  any 
intention  to  resist  the  introduction  of  the 
measure  proposed  by  ray  learned  and 
hon.  friend.  I  certainly  concur  with  him 
in  Uiinkingt  that  it  would  be  extremely 
proper  to  revise  many  of  our  laws,  espe- 
cially those  laws  by  which  the  lower 
classes  are  almost  solely  affected  :  laws 
of  this  description,  originating  in  a  spirit 
of  Jaw  making,  in  a  certain  Ugitlandico' 
coethu  peculiar  to  our  times,  have  been 
passed  with  too  much  facility ;  and  too 
much  power  has  been  given,  too  great 
a  latitude  of  discretion  has  been  intrusted 
to  inferior  magistrates.  It  was  upon  this 
principle  that  I,  during  the  last  session, 
app<»od  a  bill,  which  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
is  to  be  renewed  in  the  present  session. 
(Probabiy  alluding  to  lord  Erskine's  Bill 
against  Cruelty  to  Animals.)  Laws  are  too 
liaslily  proposed,  and  too  easily  carried, 
when  they  affect  only  tho  lower  classes: 
those  with  whom  gentlemen  in  this  House 
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bavenotso  much  sympathy  as  with  others; 
those  "  whose  friend  the  worid  is  not,  nor 
the  world's  4aw."  But  a^inst  the  whole 
doctrine  of  my  learned  friend,  against  his 
attacks  upon  the  venerable  Dr.  Paley,  I 
most  protest  My  learned  friend  most 
know  that  it  is  utterly  imponible  to  avoid 
placing  discretion  in  some  tribunals,  and 
what  tribunals  are  so  proper  as  the  judgea 
of  the  land,  in  whom  my  learned  and  hon. 
friend  thinks  that  confidence  ought  not  to 
be  placed.  Of  Dr.  Paley's  work  upon 
Moral  Philosophy,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  speak  with  praise  appropriate  to  its 
merits.  It  does  not,  indeed,  contain  any 
thing  new ;  but  it  has  collected  and  placed 
truths  in  such  a  familiar  and  pleasing  form, 
as  to  insure  the  approbation  of  the  intel- 
ligent, ai^d  to  prevent  the  onenlighteni^ 
from  being  misled.  I  have  ever  consider- 
ed this  work  to  be  a  great  national  bless- 
ing :  its  principles  are  irrefragable  :  and 
the  attempt  which  has  just  been  made  to  im- 
pugn them,  can  only  tend  to  confirm  their 
strength.  I  shall  this  night  content  myself 
with  requesting  gentlemen  to  read,  before 
we  meet  again,  the  excellent  observations 
upon  criminal  law  made  by  this  celebrated 
divine ;  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

The  Micitdr  Gmarul  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the 
bills,  but  I  must  enter  my  protest  against 
many  of  the  principles  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend  which  seem  to  form  the 
basis  of  his  motion.  My  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friend  may  possibly  hate  alluded 
to  me  in  his  observation  that  there  are 
some  persons  adverse  to  all  innovation* 
whether  productive  of  good  or  pregnant 
with  evil.  (No,  no,  no.)  I  am  ready  to 
admit,  that  I  long  have,  that  I  now  do,  and 
I  ever  shall,  view  all  innovations  on  esta- 
blished systems  with  a  jealous  eye.  I  am 
proud  to  confess'  that  I  am  an  enemy  to 
the  opposition  of  theoretical  speculation 
to  practical  good.  Whether  thev  are  the 
doctrines  of  Dr.  Smith  or  of  Dr.  raley,  or 
of  any  other  speculative  writer,  I  shall 
always  be  extremely  cautious  how  I  agree 
to  alterations  in  ancient  practices,  which, 
although  attended  with  some  evils,  may* 
upon  the  whole,  be  preferable  to  the  in- 
curring the  risk  of  acting  upon  new  and 
untried  theories.  But  1  am  not,  therefore* 
averse  from  all  improvement.  Because  I 
cannot  assent  to  principles  which  have  a 
tendency  to  overturn  the  whole  system  of 
the  criminal  law  of  the  country,  and  to 
excite  odium  and  discredit  upon  the  jodgea 
and  the  administration  of  our  law^  I  am 
not  an  enemy  to  all  improvement.    Oar 
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laws  may  labour  under  some  defects  from 
which  no  human  laws,  framed  with  human 
imperfections,  ever  can  be  exempt.  My 
learned  and  hon.  friend  is  desirous  to  cut 
up  by  the  root  all  discretion  in  the  judges, 
and  to  trust  it  to  juries :  but  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  avoid  giving  a  discretionary 
power,  and  where  can  it  be  so  properly 
placed  as  in  the  hands  of  the  judges.  We 
cannot  have  angels  to  execute  the  laws, 
and  men  must  be  subject  to  the  frailties  in- 
cidental to  human  nature.  Even  if  capital 
punishments  were  to  be  abolished,  except 
for  treason  and  murder,  there  must  still 
be  a  discretionary  power  given  in  other 
cases.  The  inconsistency  of  the  present 
motion  is  too  obvious  to  escape  observation. 
My  hon.  and  learned  friend,  at  the  very  mo* 
ment  when  he  proposes  to  destroy  all  dis- 
cretionary power,  desires  that  tne  judges 
may  be  impowered  to  inflict  a  discretion- 
ary punishment  when  the  punishment  of 
death  is  abolished;  and  be  proposes  to 
substitute  transportation,  although  he  has 
given  notice  of  an  intention  tp  propose 
the  abolition  too  of  this  punishment.  Ami 
to  be  considered  an  enemy*to  all  improve- 
ment because  I  look  with  jealousy  upon 
measures  frought  with  consequences  so 
injurious. 

My  hon.  and  learned  friend  has  said, 
that  crime  is  increased  by  the  relaxation 
of  the  law.  (Hear,  hear!)  I  have  never 
heard  this,  nor,  existing  as  this  opinion 
does  in  imagination,  do  I  believe  tnat  it 
in  reality  exists :  and,  even  if  I  am  in 
error,  if  the  greatest  punishment  against 
some  classes  of  offences  is  seldom  en- 
forced, yet  it  most  be  remembered  that 
the  power  to  inflict  it  imposes  a  salutary 
terror  against  the  perpetration  of  crime. 
I  make  these  observations,  not  with  any 
intention  to  oppose  the  motion,  but  solely 
from  the  conviction  that  such  principles 
as  I  have  this  night  heard  stated^  ought . 
not  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Mr.  IV,. Smith.  The  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gent,  who  has  just  sat  down, 
appears  to  me  to  be,  in  the  main,  so  ir- 
relevant to  the  quettion  now  before  the 
House,  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to  his 
misrepresentations  of  the  remarks  made  by 
my  learned  friend  who  has  brought  for- 
ward the  present  important  motion.  The 
cry  of  the  danger  attendant  upon  all  innova- 
I  ion,  of  the  jealousy  with  which  all  at- 
tempts to  reform  ought  to  be  watched,  of 
aaltitary  theoriesand  injurious  practice,  hai 
been  so  often  heard,  that  its  repetition,  not 
very  interesting  front' iu  novelty,  cannojt 


be  expected  to  prevent  the  fair  examina« 
tion  of  any  plan  submitted  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  legislature.  If  ever 
there  were  a  case  where  this  ,cry  of  dan« 
gerous  theory  should  be  disregarded,  it  is 
the  present  case.  My  honourable  and 
learned  friend,  to  whom  the  country  is  in« 
debted  for  the  agitation  of  this  question, 
has  proceeded  with  that  caution  which 
was  to  be  expected  from  him.  He  has 
not  advanced  a  step  without  facts  to  war^ 
rant  all  his  conclusions*  He  is  not  misled 
b^  any  of  these  wild,  extravagant,  and 
visionary  schemes  of  theoretical  perfec- 
tion at  which  the  learned  Solicitor  General 
seems  to  be  so  alarmed  :  but'his  reasonmg 
is  founded  on  facts,  on  statements  returned 
to  this  House,  and  now  lying  upon  yomr 
table.  It  is  not  by  amusing  the  Housa 
with  these  old  cries  against  theory,  but 
by  answering  these  statements  of  facts, 
that  I  shall  be  satisfied.  The  object  of 
my  learned  friend  is  to  repeal  those  laws 
where  the  punishments  are  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  crimes,  as  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  law  ;  and  by  enacting 
milder  punishments,  to  diminish  crime  by 
the  'certainty  of  their  execution.  This 
the  learned  gent,  opposite  construes  inta 
a  plan  for  overturning  the  criminal  law  dF 
the  country.  The  foundation  of  the  mcN 
tion  made  by  my  hon.  and  learned  friend 
rests  upon  the  statements  returned  to  the 
House,  by  which  the  inconvenience  of  the 
present  practice  seems  to  be  demonstrated. 
Unable  to  meet  these  facts,  the  learned 
gent,  has  indulged  himself  in  general  d&> 
clamations,  applicable,  not  to  the  present 
motion,  but  against  all  amelioration  of 
laws,  which  being,  as  he  says,  practically 
good,  ought  not,  as  be  thinks,  to  be  mada 
better. 

The  Solicitor  General,  In  explanation 
of  my.  objections  to  the  principles  laid 
down  by  my  hon.  and  learned  iiiend,  in 
which  I  have  been  misunderstood ;  I  hopa 
it  will  be  remembered,  that  mv  (observa- 
tions were  cantioualy  confined  to  these 
principles,  and  that  they  did  not  extend^ 
to  the  motion  now  before  the  liouae^ 
which  I  never  intended  to  oppose.  • 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exckegtm.  Tha 
hon.  gent,  who  rose,  as. he  said,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  what  he  termed 
the  misrepresentation  of  the  statement 
made  by  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  who 
brought  forward  this  motion,  has  been 
hurried  by  his  laudable  anxiety  into  tha 
commission  of  the  ofi*ence  which  he  is  sq 
desirous  to  rectify :  for  he  has  either  moit 
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'  itrangely  misunderstood,  or  fnoftt  onioten- 
tionally  misrepresented  the  wboie  argu- 
ment of  my  hon.  and  iearned  friend,  the 
Solicitor  General,  with  whose  reasoning 
I  hisve  no  hesitation  inlaying  that  I  .en- 
lireiy  concur.  That  the  English  law, 
notwithstanding  these  theoretical  speco- 
lationa,  is  not  practically  sanguinary,  can- 
not  be  more  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
than. from  the  statement  made  by  the 
bon.  and  learned  gent,  who  has  occasioned 
ihe  discussion  of  this  question,  and  who 
^ill  be  the  last  person  to  suppose  that  the 
practice  is  not  a  part,  or  inideed  the  very 
saseBoe^  of  the  law.  He  has  informed  the 
Hmise  that,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  Tarious  documems  upon  the  table,  it 
appears  that  the  punishment  of  death  has 
l)een  inflicted  only  upon  one  out  of  1,872 
offenders.  Can  tb^re  be  a  stronger  illus^ 
tration  of  the  practical  humanity  of  our 
law,  oi*  of  the  anxious  tenderness  with 
•which  the  discretion  so  property  intrusted 
to  the  crown  is  exercised.  A  disorebion 
wihich,  with  tfs  much  respect  aS  my  learn- 
ed Iriend  for  the*  triaJl  by  jury,  I  should 
lament  to  see  transferred  from  the  bench 
^  a  tribunal  formed  of  men^  who,  •  from 
their  edocationiand' habits  of  life,  compe- 
tent as  they  are  to  judge  6f  the  sabjepts 
Aow  subniu4>d  to  their  considerationt  ap- 
|iear-to  me  to  be  Ml  caiculaited  for  the  mi- 
nute investigations  which  are  necessary  in 
the  dispensations  of  mercy.  IiiTestiga- 
iiana  iso  intricate,  and  frequently  turning 
upon  such  nice, such  imperceptible  points, 
•that,  in  the  instances  adduced  this  night 
l^y  thie  hon.  and  learned  mover  of  the  de^ 
bate, the  motivses  by  which  his  IVIajesty's 
adviaek*  have  been  inilnenoed  seem  to 
ii§me  escaped  the  acuteness  with  which  he 
is  accustomed  to  examine  all  subjects  that 
jipMat'to"him  tolioTe  a  tendency  to  pro- 
iiiidte  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  hon. 
tteilt.,  in  cf^nfirroation  of  hi»ilheory,  lias 
£imented,  in  the  case  of  the  fowl-stealars, 
•that  different  pnhi^menlB  ^wete  inflioted 
fby  difietent  judges,  Xipon  tw9  persons  4x>n- 
^piuted  of  the  same  offebce ;  and  he  has 
imitated  -his  disapprobation  of'  the  «oi^ 
duct  of  ills  Ji(Iaiest}r8  advisers  upon  a  late 
i^Kecution  ior  a  murder  trommitted  in  a 
idiiel.  '  j6o  different  is  appearance  and 
lyaalilff  y^so'differfent  is  theoretical  evil  and 
.|l|paclf6al  good,  thai  1  'am  sore,  upon  te- 
iflc^tion;  the  lina.  gent,  writ  see  the  pio- 
taVlepmprte^'df -th^  apparent  injusiioe 
uoF  ^Kctipg  di&rent  punishmeints  upon 
«M  Dtrsonscenrioiedof  the  i«ne  offimce. 
3iplf  ii  ftqiiire  any  (tfgacitytadiacaver 


that  ihis  punishroent  may  well  have  been 
authorized,  either  by  the  different  shades 
in  the  same  offisnce,  or  by  the  real  rela- 
tive guilt  of  the  two  criminals ;  of  whom 
one  may  have  been  an  inexperienced 
youth,  misled  by  the  artifices  of  his  com- 
panion, an  old  and  hatxlened  offender. 
With  respect  to  the  late  execution  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  I  cannot  be 
so  unmindful  of  the  feelings  of  the  surm- 
ing  relatives  of  that  vnfortunate  person, 
as  to  dilate  upon  the  imputation;. nor  so 
unju^  to  myself,  or  disrespectful  to  the 
House,  as  to  be  wlioliy  silent.  It  will,  I 
trust,  be  sof&cient  for  me  to  assure  the 
House,  that  the  warrant  for  that  execution 
was  signed  after  the  most  distr-essing  and 
anxious  deliberation,  and  with  the  hope, 
if  posaible,  to  discover  that  the  law  ought 
not  to  take  its  coori^.  These  hopes- were 
vain.  The  law  of  the  land  was  violsted 
by  an  act  which  the  law,  as  it  is  called,  of 
honour,  would  ha^re  kself  condemned. 
The  warrant  was  signed  with  a  deep  con- 
sideration of  the  misery  of  the  individual^ 
but  from  a  sense  of  an  afflicting  duty  doe 
to  the  CO  m  modi ty .  I  camiot  cooeeal  the 
pain  which  I  feel  in  hearing,  observations 
unexpected  from  the  candour  of  the 
learned  gentleman,  and  which,  if  he  had 
troubled  himsetlf  to  have  inquired^  be 
would  have  learnt  were^unfounded.  The 
warrrant  was  not  signed^hastijy  :  it  would, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  bafve  been  sanction- 
ed by  my  learned  friend*  himseK*.  This 
explanation  1  have  thought  due  to  myself, 
to  the'  hon.  ^nt,  and  to  the  House.  I 
shall  sit  down,  without  pledging  myself 
either  to  support  or  oppose  she  present 
measure,  by  merely  saying,  that  I  think  a 
case  has  been  made  .out  which  is  se  far 
deserving  the  consideration  of  the  House 
as  not  to  justify  any  opposition  to  the  in- 
irodoctioa  of  the  buls. 

iSir  S.  MmniUty.  As  the  motion  which 
I  have  had  the  honour  .to  submit  to  the 
oonsideration  of  ^the  House  has  not  met 
with  atoy  oppoeitioD*  I  ahouM  not  avail 
myself  of  the  pvivilege^  to  wfaioh  1  by 
eotirtesy  am  entitled,  of  rising  to  reply, 
were  I  not  desirous  to  assure  mythonoora- 
ble  friend  (who  has  just  sat  dowsi,  ehat  he 
has  totally  inisondersiood  >me ;  .of  <whi0li, 
upon  reflection,  I  am  aure  the  erHl  be  aa* 
lkfied,-*-and  w^e  1  not  anxieaa  to  'pro»> 
tect  myself  kom  .the  misrepireaeatatiott  of 
my  aentiments  by  'my  bosi.  *iriend  j^ar 
me,  (Mr.  Windbam),  and  by  a^i  •boo. 
genu  upon  the  opposite  side  ef uhe  ^Houee, 
03oliciterCleiMra^i  who^have  ihoiight  pro> 
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per  to  stole' that  I  have  attacked  the  cele- 
brated work  of  Dr.  Paley  ;  that  I  have 
not  been  too  respectful  to  the  judges ;  and 
who  have  expressed  their  alarmi  that  the 
measures  now  proposed  to  the  legislature 
are  part  of  a  plan  to  overturn  the  criminal 
law  of  the  country. 

In  discharge  of  my  duty  as  a  member 
of  this  House«  I  certainly  shall,  never  be 
deterred  from  freely  stating  my  senti- 
meaU  of  opinions  which  I  conceive  to  be 
iuyorioos,  although  these  opinions  are 
sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  centuries^  or 
supported  by  the  most  venerable  authori- 
ties. From  such  obedient  unanimity, 
from  such  attempts  to  destroy  all  free 
spokaa  truth>  I  must  dissent :  but  how  the 

'  bon.  gent  can  imagine  that  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  undervalue  Dr.  Paley,  or  that 
say  words  have  expressed  any  such  in- 
,tention»  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  me, 
when  I  consider  the  enlightened  mind  of 
my  bon.  friend  who  has  made  this  accosa- 
lioi)»  to  disoover.  I  am  suro  it  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  whole  House  thatl 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  express  the  re- 
spect which  I  unfeignedly  feel  for  Dr« 
Paley  $  and  if  my  real  praise  ia  to  have 
aa  much  value  as  my  supjposed  censure,  I 
am  attve  it  will  not  be  forgotten,  that  I 
was  not  more  sparing  than  my  bon.  friend 
in  snch  praise  of  Dr.  Paley,  as  it  is  in  my 
powei  to  bestow.  I  am  not  so  unmindful 
of  the  obligations  which  society  owes  to 
the  labours  of  a  life  devoted^  as  Dr.  Pa- 
ley's  was,  to  the  duties  of  his  calling,  and 
the  advancement  of  knowledge,  as  hastily 
to  attack  %ny  position  which  be  has  main- 
tained. Bat  I  am  too  well  aware  of  the 
infirmities  etf*  our  nature  to  suppose,  that 
such  eocbensiie  sjMcnlations  can  be  free 
from  all  imstake :  and,  whatever  may  be 
tbo  imaginations  of  the  bon*  gent.^  if  he 
do  really  conceive  that,  when  attempting 

.  |o  detect  unavoidable  errors,  I  am  injuring 
tbf  r^pi^tion  of  an  autber  whose  first 
wbh  must  have  been  the  advancement  of 
trutby  )  abaii  ooauat  myself  with  the  con- 
viictien^  that  1  cannot  better  manifest  my 
grateful  respect  for  hia  memory  than  by 

«ai«avouring  to  prevent  any  error  from 
being  hallowed  by  hia  name.  My  ho»« 
friend  m«st  not  be  supposed  to  be  the  onl^ 
a^miroc  of  Dfr  Paley :    I  unite   in  bis 

praisfiy  and  I  join  aUo  in  the  entreaty 
HMKie  by  my  bon.  friend,  that*  before  the 

disonssien  of  these  bills,  every  gentleman 
wh«  ia  inlOEef  ted  in  the  investigation  will 
f  ead  the  remarks  upon  Criminal  law  madn 

j^y  tbista  justly  ^eHbratad  diviiie. 
(VOL  XIX. J 


To  the  next  charge  I  shall  be  totally  si- 
lent,  were  I  to  consider  only  the  probable 
effect  of  such  an  accusation  upon  the 
minds  of  the  learned  judges  themselves,  .to 
whom  1  have  been  supposed  to  have  been 
wanting  in  respect.  They  will  not  be 
misled  by  such  imputations.  Imputations 
of  which,  from  the  consciousness  of  their 
own  virtuous  motives,  they  will  have  no 
suspicion :  and,  from  their  habits  of  exa- 
mining evidence  before  they  assent,  they 
will  not  place  any  reliance: — they  would 
not  condemn  a  stranger  upon  such  a  state- 
ment :  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  the 
happiness  to  be  honoured  with  the  friend- 
ship of  some  of  the  learned  judges;  and  I 
am  sure  they  are  all  too  well  acquainted 
with  me  to  imagine  that  I  could  for  a 
moment  be  forgetful  of  the  obligations 
which  we  all  feel  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  arduous  duties  of  their  situations, 
and  for  the  pure  administration  of  justice 
for  which  this  country  is  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  not  to  remove  any  im^ 
pression  upon  their  minds  that  I  tbink  it 
necessary  to  notice  the  extraordinary  in- 
sinuations of  my  hon.  friend ;  but  1  should 
wish  my  hon.  friend  himself  to  know  that 
it  is  not  disrespectful  to  suppose,  that  unat 
nimity  of  opinion,  upon  the  most  intricate 
speculations  into  the  motives  of  human 
action,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  any 
judges,  however  enlightened  and  however 
virtuous,  until  they  are  wholly  free  from 
all  the  failings  of  man's  nature. 

It  would  be  a  v^aste  of  your  time  to  rea* 
son  upon  the  supposition  of  my  hon. 
friend^  that  an  alteration  of  the  law  for  a 
particular  species  of  larceny  can  be  in- 
tended to  overturn  the  criminal  law  of 
England.  It  is  a  common,  and  may  be  a 
convenient  mode  of  proceeding,  to  prevent 
the  progress  of  improvement,  by  endea^ 
vonriog  to  excite  the  odinm  with  which  all 
attempta  to  reform  are  attended.  Upon 
such  expedient*  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
metosay^  that  I  have  calculated.  If  I 
had  consulted  only  my  own  immediate  in* 
terests,  n^y  time  might  have  been  more 
profitably  employed  in  the  profession  in 
which  I  am  engaged.  If  I  had  listened  to 
the  dictates  of  prudence,  if  I  had  been 
alarmed  by  such  prejudices,  I  could  easily 
have  discovered  that  the  hope  to  amend 
law  is  not  the  disposition. most 'fevotirable 
for  preferment.  I  am  not  unacquainted 
with  the  best  road  to  attorney  generalships 
and  cbancellorships :  but  in  that  paih 
which  my  sense  of  duty  dictates  to  be 
right  I  shall  proceed ;   and  from  this  no 

(D')^^  Appendix, 
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misuncterstandingf  no  misrepresentation 
shall  deter  me.  , 

Lord  George  Ghrenville  supported  the 
motion. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in,  Ist, 
A  Bill  to  amend  the  act  of  king  William  as 
to  privately  stealing  in  shops,  warehouses, 
&c.  to  the  value  of  5s. ;  2d,  A  Bill  to 
nmend  the  act  of  Anne,  as  to  stealing  in  a 
dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  40^.';  3d, 
A  Bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Gehrge  IL  as 
to  stealing  on  navigable  rivers^  &c.  to  the 
value  of  40«. 


HOUSE    OF  COMMONS. 

Mayl,   1810. 
[See  Vol.  XVL  p.  762.] 

Sir  Samuel  Romilty  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Report  upon  the  Bill  for  stealing  in  a 
Dwelling-house:  some  amendments  were 
read  and  passed.  On  the  question  that  the 
Bill  be  engrossed — 

Mr.  Herbert  of  Kerry  said  : — I  rise  with 
reluctance  to  oppose  this  measure  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  House  by  thehon.and 
learned  gent. :  but  I  cannot,  from  respect 
to  any  gentleman,  withhold  my  dissent 
from  a  Bill  intended,  as  I  conceive,'  to  in- 
troduce a  dangerous  alteration  in  the  cri- 
minal law  of  thi.i  country.  Unpleasant  as 
the  task  is,  i  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  resist 
these  Bills,  and  other  Bills  of  the  same 
tendency,  in  every  stage  of  their  progress 
through  this  House.  The  object  of  these 
Bills  is  to  render  otfences  hitherto  capital^ 
no  longer  so.  As  a  friend  to  tlie  old  law, 
I  6nd  myself  bound  to  resist  such  an  al- 
teration. It  is  not  right  th.it  it  should  go 
forth  to  the  public  that  these  Bills  have 
passed  through  this  House,  upon  the  sap- 
position  that  the  criminal  law  of  England 
is  defective.  The  arguments  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gent,  specious  as  they  are  in 
theory,  are  erroneous  in  practice.  Of  this 
nature  are  all  arguments  founded  upon  the 
numbers  who  escape  punishment ;  which, 
I  am  persuaded,  may  be  ascribed  to  very 
different  causes  than  to  defect  in  the  law 
of  England.  Deduct  from  the  aggregate 
all  those  who  are  acquitted  through  the 
unwillingness  of  parties  to  prosecute; 
through  their  avarice  in  declining  the  cost 
of  prosecution  ;  thrbugh  their  iuability  to 
defray  the  expense ;  through  the  inge- 
nuity oT  counsel,  or  by  means  of  false  wit- 
nesses ;  and  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  trial  bv  jury,  which,  amidst  many  ad- 
rantagesf  bai  iome  faults,  the  oumber  of 


those  who  evade  the  law  will  be  consider- 
ably, reduced.  The  uncertainty,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  oor  law. 
But  even  allowing  the  statement  to  be  cor- 
rect, it  would  hardly  be  a  fair  way  of  con- 
sidering the  question:  for,  besides  the  list 
of  those  who  have  been  convicted  capi- 
tally, the  list  of  those  who  have  been  pu- 
nished in  any  way  should  be  taken  into 
account.  There  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween any  punishment  and  total  impunity. 
It  is,  sir,  a  principle  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  all  authors  oh  criminal  juris- 
prudence, that  crimes  should  be  punished 
not  from  revenge,  but  for  example  :  pu- 
nishment is  not  retrospective  but  prospec- 
tive. It  is  inflicted,  not  because  crimes 
have  been  committed,  bat  to  prevent  their 
future  commission.  This  is  the  principle 
of  the  law  of  England ;  it  is  the  principle 
of  the  acts  of  Henry  8,  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
and  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  which  the  hon. 
gent,  is  desirous  to  repeal.  By  reading 
the  preambles  of  these  acts  it  will  easily  be 
perceived  that  I  am  borne  out  in  asserting 
that  the  acts  were  passed,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  revenge,  but  with  the  just  and  rational 
object  of  preventing  crime  by  the  influ- 
ence of  example.  Such  having  been  the 
intention  of  the  legi^ature,  we  ooght  to 
be  cautious  in  mitigating  penalties  Which 
were  inflicted  by  the  wisdom  of  oar  ances* 
tors.  Before  we  abolish  existing  punish- 
ments we  ought  well  to  consider  how  the 
deficiencies  which  we  may  occasion  can 
be  supplied.  If  the  punishments  in  use 
are  not  to  be  retained,  what  substitute  will 
be  recommended  by  the  learned  and  hon. 
gent,  who  is  so  desirous  for  their  abolition^ 
—Will  he  introduce  the  knout  from 
Russia }  I  hope,  before  this  horrid  expe- 
dient is  adopted,  there  will  be  a  careful 
examination  of  the  evidence  of  those  who 
have  witnessed  its  infliction  ;  who  are  nna* 
nimous  in  declaring  it  is  more  horrible  than 
death  itself?  Will  he,  with  Beccaria,  re- 
commend perpetual  imprisonment  ?  Is  be 
desirous  to  revive  the  practice  of  nailing 
ears  to  the  pillory  ?  Or  would  he  resort  to 
solitary  confinement  as  a  milder  substi- 
tute? Whether  milder,  whether  more 
merciful  or  not,  I  am  not  disposed  now  to 
inquire ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  there 
are  many  persons  in  this  country  who  will 
contend  to  the  last  against  soch  a  system. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  one  of  the 
number.  Upon  the  whole  it  appears  to 
roe,  and  will  I  trust  appear  to  the  House, 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  our 
properties  are  preserved  at  the  expense  of 
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as  few  lives  as  possible.  I  am  sure  that 
many  ofiences  are  preTenied  by  the  terror 
of  death ;  and  it  is  a  language  which  I 
hare  often  heard  among  the  lower  classes, 
that  such  a  thing  ought  to  be  avoided,  be- 
cause it  is  a  '*  hanging  matter/^  1  do  not 
wish,  from  the  observation  I  have  made  of 
its  effects,  and  the  view  I  have  of  its  prin* 
ciples,  to  alter  the  laws  of  England,  or 
make  any  material  changes  in  the  criminal 
code.  I  will,  therefore,  second  any  per- 
son, who,  agreeing  with  me  in  sentiment, 
will  move  any  amendment,  tending  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  present  Bill. 

Sir  J.  Newport,—  if.  Sir,  I  could  enter- 
tain the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed 
by  the  hon.  gent,  who  has  just  sat  down : 
if  1  could  concur  with  him  in  thinking, 
that  the  ends  of  criminal  justice,  the  pre- 
vention of  crime,  would  be  more  efiec* 
tually  attained  by  severity  than  by  cer- 
tainty of  punishment ;  I  certainly  should, 
with  him,  resist  the  introduction  of  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House  :  but^  as  my  senti- 
ments are  whoUy  diflerent ;  as  1  am  satis- 
fied that  certainty  of  punishment  is  far 
more  efficacious  than  any  severity  which 
is  subject  to  remission  and  relaxation,  I 
shall  most  cordially  co-opcrale  with  my 
learned  and  hon.  friend  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  discussion  of  this  impor- 
tant question. 

1  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  cri- 
minal laws  of  England  require  gpeat  ame- 
lioration :  an  opinion  in  which  1  am  much 
fortified  when  I  reflect  upon  the  sentimenu 
of  different  authors  on  jurisprudence,  and 
the  uniform  disapprobation  of  our  system 
by  all  foreign  nations.  They,  judging  of 
our  law  as  they  see  it  in  theory,  invariably 
represent  it  as  sanguinary,  and  enacted  by 
a  people  upon  whom  the  mild  spirit  of 
Christian  legislation  has  not  movM*  We 
know  that  in  practice  it  does  honour  to 
the  kindness  of  our  national  character.  It 
is  a  system  which  in  theory  outrages  hu- 
manity^ is  in  opposition  to  the  general 
feelings  of  the  civilized  world,  and  is  in- 
capable of  practical  application.  The 
theory  of  our  law,  and  the  practice  of  our 
nation,  are  at  direct  variance  with  each 
other.  Can  there  be  stronger  evMence  of 
the  necessity  oS  a  reformation  ?  a  neces- 
sity which  rests  upon  a  principle  so  clear 
and  indisputable,  that  it  is  now  adopted  as 
a  maxim  by  every  person  who  has  re- 
flected upon  the  subject.  The  principle, 
which  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  is, 
that,  "  the  real  certainty  of  a  lesser  pu- 
■isbment  will  have  more  effect  in  deter- 
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ring  from  the  commission  of  crime,  than 
the  imaginary  terror  of  a  greater  punish- 
ment which  probabhr  may  never  be  in* 
flicted." 

Instances  of  this  occur  daily  ;  and  are, 
I  make  no  doubt,  in  the  recollection  of 
many  gentlemen  -  now  present.  To  one; 
amidst  many,  I  will  request  a  moment's 
attention.  Some  years  ago  an  act  was  pas- 
sed in  Ireland  by  which  it  was  made  a 
capital  felony  to  cut  down  a  tree  by  day 
or  by  night.  A  gentleman  who  dedicated 
much  of  his  property  and  most  of  his  time 
to  agricultural  improvements;  who  had 
planted  much,  and  was  much  atrached  to 
his  plantations,  was  the  first  to  rejoice  at 
this  additional  security  to  his  property; 
and  having,  before  the  act  passed,  sufiiiir- 
ed  much  from  these  depredations,  he 
again  and  again  declared,  that,  in  the 
event  of  detecting  any  offender,  the  law 
should  be  put  in  force.  Aa  occasion  soon 
occurred.  An  offender  was  delected  in 
the  very  act  of  destroying  his  plantations: 
and  was  committed  for  trial  at  the  ensuing 
assizes.  I  well  knew  what  m^  friend  en- 
dured upon  that  occasion :— 1  had  the  hap- 
piness  of  his  friendship,  and  the  honour  of 
his  confidence  :^he  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  worth  and  of  undaunted  public 
spirit ;  he  never  relaxed  in  his  resolution 
to  enforce  the  law ;  he  prepared  to  proceed, 
and  did  proceed  to  the  assize  town  ;  but 
there  his  fortitude  at  last  failed  :  he  de- 
clared that,  after  the  most  agonizing  deli- 
beration, he  could  not  reconcile  to  bis  no- 
tions uf  justice  the  propriety  of  being  the 
cause  of  the  untimely  death  of  a  fellow- 
creature  for  having  cut  duwa  a  tree.  My 
worthy  friend  afterwards  stated  to  me, 
that,  great  as  he  considered  the  injury 
to  society  in  suffering  the  criminal  to  es- 
cape with  impunity,  yet  he  could  not  be 
instrumental  in  procuring  his  condemna- 
tion, even  though  the  crown  mights  remit 
the  punishment.  Such  was  the  mode  in 
which  a  man,  far  above  the  weaknesses 
likely  in  most  cases  to  interfere,  decided* 
— This,  Sir,  is  the  way  in  which  every 
man  who  possesses  the  common  feelings  of 
nian's  nature,  must  decide  in  cases  where 
there  is  not  any  proportion  between  the 
crime  and  the  punishment.  But  the  bane- 
ful eiiects  of  severe  laws  is  not  confined  to 
the  minds  of  prosecutors  alone.  They 
have  a  sensible  influence  upon  the  oflend- 
era  themselves,  who  calculate  upon  the 
chances  of  escape,  from  their  knowledge 
that  many  of  their  companions  have  elud- 
ed the  law,  not  only  by  the  unwillingtieia 
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d  proieeiitoM  lo  pfooeed,  but  by  the  dia* 
pMitioBa  of  jories  to  decide,  m  it  is  edled, 
in  faVowr  of  mercy :  ought  laws  thw  to 
remain  a  dead  letter  ?-— ought  this  perjury, 
however  it  nay  be  aaactiooed  by  the  mo- 
tires^  to  be  eocoiiraged  ?«-The  boo.  genL 
Qocoindfal  of  the  evil  attendant  upon  this 
leiHiy  of  juries,  bas  adduced  it  as  an  ar* 
gument  in  his  justification  for  opposing 
the  bill,  when  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
reasons  for  supporting  this  salutary  mea* 
aure.  Every  legislature  should  well  consi- 
ders the  importance  of  not  encouraging 
any  relazatioa  of  these  moral  obligations, 
opon  which  the  high  feeling,  the  happiness, 

_Biid  the  virtue  of  society  so  much  depends. 
Perjury  can  never  be  justifiable,  whatOFor 
be  itie  motive  ;  and  bf  all  perjury,  that  of 
a  jury  is  mo^t  to  be  dreaded.  The  hoik 
gent,  has  a!>ked,  what  punishments  are  in- 
leaded  to  be  substituted  for  the  punish- 
ment of  deatti,  which,  in  these  cases,  it  is 

«  proposed  to  abolish :  and  he  hastriumphani* 
ly  supposed  that  we  must  have  recaiurBe  to 
thelcooot  of  Russia,  or  to  some  species  of 
torture.  K  is  difficult  forme  to  imagine 
that  the  bon.  gent,  can  indulge  in  any  ill- 
timt'd  levity  upon  a  subject  so  interesting 
to  every  man :  but  it  is  mere  difficult  for 
me  seriously  lo  conceive  that  the  boa. 
gentrcan  be  desirous  to  impute  to  the  be* 
nevolent  author  of  this  bill,  a  wish  to  de- 
grade our  national  character  by  recom- 
mending any  species  of  cruelty  to  the  le- 
gislature of  this  comitry.  The  true  cause 
is  not  difficult  to  be  discovered.  If  the 
hon.  gent,  had  attended  lo  the  observa- 
tions which  were  made  whea  leave  vraa 
given  by  the  House  to  faring  in  the  Bill ; 
or  if  he  had  read  the  Bill  itself;  he  woold 
have  discovered  that  traasportatien,  for  a 
long  or  for  a  limited  period ;  or  imprieon- 
■sent,  either  general  or  solitary ;.  and  each 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  according 
to  thev  circumstances  of  the  case,  were  the 
punishments  intended  to  be  substituted : 
-i^oHtary  confinement,  it  has  beea  said, 
may  appear  worse  than  death  to  a  person 
who  can  be  guilty  of  premeditated  crimes. 
It  cannot,  if  properly  moderated,  be  in 
reality  worse.  He  enters  bis  cell  aban- 
doned to  vice,  an  outcaat  from  society :  be 
may  '  turn  from  hb  wickedness  and  live:' 
he  may  be  restored  to  the  society  which 
he  has  injured  :— but,  whatever  be  the  ef- 
fects upon  the  individual,  the  etfects 
wpon  society  cannot  be  mistaken.  When 
death  is  infiided,  the  example  is  mooMU*- 
tary,  and,  possibly,  injurious:  when  she 
culprit  is  transported,  the  beaefit  to  be  de- 
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rived  fioa  example  m  totdly  iest  to  the 
community.  Afiier  a  l<Nig  and  mnsioos 
Investigation  of  the  criminal  code  of  this 
coantry,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  too  severe : 
that,  if  carried  into  efiect^  il  woiiM  ahock 
the  minds  of  all  men,  even  of  those  who 
are  its  moatstrenuona  advocates ;  and  lhat« 
if  not  intended  to  be  carried  iato  eiftct,  it 
ought  not  to  continoe  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  1  do,  therefore,  entirely  agree 
with  my  bon.  and  learned  friend,  that  ca« 
pital  punishments  flhoold,  in  many  caassi 
be  abolishod ;  and  1  ardently  hope  that  he 
will  persevere  in  his  career  of  hnmaoityj 
without  any  further  obstruction,  imtil  he 
has  succeeded  in  ameliorating  the  system  } 
in  adapting  the  punishments  to  the  several 
ofieaces ;  and  in  giving  activity,  eliect« 
and  certainty,  to  the  laws,  by  giving  tbem 
moderation. 

Mr.  Dtmes  Giddyl^l  beg  leave  toseb« 
mit  to  the  House  the  lew  observations  theft 
occur  to  me  on  this  subject.  1  certainly 
agree  with  the  bon.  and  learned  geot.  in 
many  of  his  propositions,  although  I  caa« 
not  help  thinkiog  that  the  career  of  htt* 
manily  upon  which  he  has  entered  is  like* 
ly  to  be  too  extensive.  If  it  bed  beeo 
more  limited  and  confined,  I  should  have 
been  happy  in  contributing,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  in  forwarding,  instead  of  ob- 
structing his  object.  But  I  now  feel  ft  In 
be  my  duty  to  resist  the  alteiatioo  propos- 
ed by  the  present  Bill.  I  am  net  uriendly 
to  any  great  or  vroleat  changes.  It  has 
always  been  my  practice  in  this  Hoods  so 
contend  for  a  middle  cosnrse  between  ooo« 
flicting  opinions:  and  to  this  ^oorss  I 
shall  adhere,  although  I  am  well  aware 
that  it  is  not  the  best  nmde  te  obtain  dis- 
tinction in  the  House,  or  admirers  oot  ef 
it  :<»-bet  it  is  to  assist  in  the  advonceasent 
of  utility,  and  iwt  any  hope  of  eppAnose 
by  which  I  ever  have  been,  and  tmsl  I 
ever  shall  he,  actuated  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duties  as  a  member  of  ParhaiDenk 
That  the  laws  of  England  are,  in  eemo 
cases  too  severe,  is  a  propositioo  te  which 
I  readily  assent:  but,  because  diey  are  ia 
some  cases  too  severe,  it  does  not  feiiiew» 
either  that  they  arc  all  liable  to  this  objec* 
tion,  or  that  they  are  deserving  of  censure 
in  as  many  respects  as  the  learned  siid 
hon.  genu  seems  disposed  to  contend.  The 
arguments  of  the  learned  and  hen.  gent 
appear  to  me  to  he  twofold.— First,  As  te 
the  discretion  intmsted  to  the  judges:  wad 
secondly.  As  to  the  relative  eftectsefoeiw 
tmoty  and  seventy  of  punishment. 

Upon  the  topic  of  the 
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power  with  whichy  by  the  laws  of  tfaui 
coanlryi  our  judges  are  intrustedj  the  learn- 
ed and  hon.  genu  has  stated,  in  bis  pabli" 
cation,  that  *'  the  boundary  on  the  side  of 
seferity  is  fixed  by  nature/'  and  be  wishes 
the  law  to  fix  a  more  precise  boundary, 
rather  than  to  suffer  tbe  limit  to  be  defined 
by  tbe  discretion  of  tbe  judges.  I  agree 
that  the  arbitrary  part  of  punishment, 
ought,  in  many  instances,  to  be  more  li- 
mited than  we  now  find  it :  and  1  agree 
also>  that,  although  perfection  is  a  point 
which  w^  can  never  reasonabiy  hope  to  at- 
tain»  yet  we  should  endeav^wr  in ,  the 
science  of  legislation,  as  in  every  other 
science,  to  approximate  to  it : — but  is  this 
to  be  d&cted  by  transferring  discretion 
from  the  bench  to  the  jury  box  ?  if  1  couhl 
be  satisfied  that  jarirs  were  competent 
to  sift  and  examine  all  the  minute  circuro-* 
stances,  and  finer  shades  of  each  case 
brougfat  be4bre  them,  so  as  to  be  enabled 
10  decide  accerding  to  their  real  merits,  I 
should  not  have  any  objection  to  lesfe 
juries  in  possession  of  a  full  discretion. 
But  when  it  is  considered  lironi  wliat  des- 
cripUonof  persons  jaries  are  usually  chosen, 
it  must  be  obvious  to  every  anprejodiced 
mind,  that  they  wit)  be  more  liable  than 
the  judges  to  fall  into  error.  In  stathtg 
my  senttoi^its  upon  this  ouestkHi,  I  have 
no^wisb  to  shelter  mysen  from  any  con- 
struction by  which  the  use  of  my  expres- 
sions may  be  perverted.  I  have  no  fear 
io  adding,  that  nt  my  view  of  the  subject, 
a  certatn  degree  of  arbitrary  discretion  is 
necessary,  is  absolutely  essential  in  all  ad- 
ministrations of  justice :  and,  taking  every 
thin^  into  consideration,  1  h»ve  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  the  discretionary 
power  unavoidably  exercised  in  the  ad- 
ministraiion  of  tbe  crimiMd  law  of  Eng- 
land cannot  be  better  viested  than  it  now  is 
io  the  judges  of  the  bnd* 

As  to  tSe  effects  of  certainty  and  aeve- 
rity  of  punishment,  a  proposiCfan  might  be 
stated,  almost  with  nHithema«fcal  precifion, 
that  the  prevention  o#  crime,  from  this 
source,  varies  m  a  compound  ratio  o4f  the 
severity  of  punishment,  and  the  certahftv 
•f  that  pimi^hment  being  inflicted  : — and, 
if  thie  severity  and  certainty  vary,  accord- 
ing CO  some  inverse  larw  withr  respect  t« 
each  other,  it  ie  ind^yotable  that  the  in- 
crease of  severity  mi^  so  fav  decrease  the 
eertahHy  as  to  dimioishf  the  aggregate 
wpon  which-llie  prevention  depends.  At- 
tention is  always  to*  b«  paid  to  this  ratio : 
bat  it  may  safely  be  adopted  as  a  general' 
piMciple>  thai  the  poaishment  sbottid*  ins 


crease  with  the  difficulty  of  detectioii« 
Without  trespassing  upon  the  time  of  th^ 
House  by  entering  into  a  minute  applica* 
tion  of  this  principle  in  any  of  the  mora 
heinous  oilencts,  I  will  confine  tnyself  to 
the  single  instance  of  sheep-stealing. 
Considering  the  manner  in  which  sheep 
are,  and  must  be  fed  on  extensive  downs , 
their  exposure  to  depredation,  and  the  • 
difficulty  attendant  upon  the  detection  nf 
this  class  of  depredators :  and  Considering 
bow  much  the  sustenance  and  clothing  <n 
tbe  people  depend  upon  this  useful  animal; 
I  caimot  but  think  that  whatever  altera*^ 
tions  may  be  introduced  in  other  parts  of 
our  law,  sheep'Stealing  should  continue  to 
be  ptmished  capitally. 

1  cannot  sit  down  without  entering  my 
ptoteit  against  any  extensive  alteration  of 
our  law:  1  look  op  with  respect  to  our 
law,  bat  am  not  such  an  idolatjer  of  th«  sys^' 
tem  as  not  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  capfr^ 
ble'of  many  useful  alterations,  many  sahi*- 
tary  reforms :  bat  I  have  long  been  cod< 
vinced  that  any  reformation  to  be  useful 
must  be  made  in  detail ;  and,  so  long  at  I 
entertain  this  opinion,  I  must  oppose  any 
attempt  to  attain  sn  mas8e  what,  in  my  view, 
can  only  be  gradually  attained,  fiutj  8ir,» 
I  am  not  an  enemy  to  reform.  AHhongll 
I  h^ve  not  rejected  as  much  aA  1  sho^ 
msh  upon  the  BI41  against  sliop-iiAinif, 
my  present  views  of  it  are  far  more  Aivoura-' 
ble  than  of  the  Bill  now  before  the  Hoo^. 
I  am  convinced  that  nrach  good  may  b# 
done;  and  particularly,  in  apportioning 
tbe  ponishment,  attention  should  be  pm 
to  all  circumstances  of  aggravation  or  mitU 
gabion  :  such,  for  instance,  as  the  case  of 
actualhr  fonring  the  door,  or  striking  the 
blow,  facts  at  present  noticed'in  procfama« 
tions,  but  omitted  in  the  statutes.  By  such' 
txpedients  tbe  comnrissioa  of  aggravated 
crimes  may  be  dimmished ;  and,  when 
any  plan  of  this  nature  is  submitted  to  Ihd 
legislature,  it  shall  have  my  cordial  co* 
operation ;  but,  fov  the  reasons  which  I 
have  stated,  I  must  oppose  the  present 
BiM. 

Mr.  JVindham^'^W;  In  considering  th« 
system  proposed  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend'^  which,  respecting  him  as  I  do,  I 
cannot  buv  view  aa  part  of  a  phin  to 
overtom'  tbe  criminal  law  of  the  country^ 
it  wiH,  lam  satisfied*,  save  mncb  lime,  rf, 
'before  we  snfiR^r  ourselves  to*  be  lost  in 
admiralion  of  the  superstructure  thaf  haa 
been  raised,  we  st^  fi>r  a  few  moiflenis  m 
examine  the  fimnilsatiaff  opon  which  i^ 
^stands*    It  is  assmned  a#  mi  mam  Mi 
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to  be  controverted,  that  the  perfection  of 
criminal  legisSation  consist!  inan  invariable^ 
an  inflexible  execution  oftbe  offender  the 
instant  his  guilt  is  established  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  tribunal  by  which  he  is 
tried.  It  is  assumed  as  an  axiom  that^ 
when  a  verdict  of  guilty  is  pronounced, 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  ought  to 
follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  :  and 
under  the  expression  of  '*  certainty  of 
punishment,"  it  u  assumed  as  an  axiom* 
that  the  permission  of  any  discretion  is  a 
mistake  of  unenlightened. time8«  which,  in 
these  times  of  reform,  ought  to  be  recti* 
fied.  From  this  doctrine,  founded  upon 
the  very  rational  supposition,  that  it  is 
extremely  easy  to  |ay  down  certain  and 
precise  rules,  applicable  to  every  parti- 
cular case,  I  shall  venture  to  dissent :  and 
although  by  this  presumption,!  may  incur 
the  censure  of  modern  reformers,  J  shall 
derive  some  consolation  from  the  consci- 
ousness that  my  sentiments  are  sanctioned 
by  the  approbation  of  all  the  legislators  of 
antiquity,  and  by  the  practice  of  all  civi- 
lized society.  The  legislators  of  antiquity 
calculated,  erroneously  I  presume,  upon 
the  variety  and  subtlety  of  human  action; 
and,  labouring  under  another  error,  they  ^ 
supposed,  that  from  the  utmost  foresight 
of  human  legislators  not  being  able  to 
adapt  laws  to  every  case,  discretion  be- 
came unavoidable.  Modern  legislators, 
convinced  of  their  own  omniscience,  are 
fully  able  to  provide  for  every  possible 
contingency  ;  with  them  discretion  is  use- 
less ;  and  the  words  pardon  and  mercy, 
ar^,  .for  the  sake  of  humaniaing.  our  na-^ 
tional  character,  to  be  abolished  :  but  not . 
with  my  consent  or  with6utmy  having  pro* 
tested  against  such  inconsiderate  alterar 
tions. 

As  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  of  my 
learned  and  hon.  friend  is  contained  in  a 
pamphlet  with  which  he  has  favoured  the 
public,  and  which  1  now  hold  in  my  hand ; 
I  will,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  house, 
(Hear!  hear !)  state  what  appear  to  me 
to  .be  the  errors  into  which,  from  a  desire 
to  do  good,  my  learned  friend  has  fallen. 

This  pamphlet  opens  with  a  declaration, 
that,  "  There  is  probably  no  other  country 
in  the  world  in  which  so  many,  and  so 
great  a  variety  of  human  actions  are 
punishable  with  loss  of  life  as  in  England.'^ 
The  conseqi^ence  to  be  deduced  from  this 
is  not,  however,  that  the  laws  themselves 
are  severe  j  for  although  the  laws  may  be 
many,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  punishments  may  be  few.    In 


the  same  manner  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
northern  tour,  a  Scotchman,  desirous 
to  prove  the  abundance  of  food  in 
that  part  of  the  island,  told  him  that 
eight  eggs  might  be  had  for  a  penny; 
"  That,"  said  the  doctor, "  is  by  no  means 
a  conclusive  argument  of  their  cheapness; 
for,  though  eggs  may  be  many,  pence 
may  be  few."  Indeed  that  no  inference  with 
respect  to  the  seventy  of  our  lawa  can  be 
deduced  from  their  number,  the  hon.  genL 
is  himself  aware,  when,  in  the  next  .sen- 
tence, he  says,  **  These  sanguinary  statutes, 
however,  are  not  carried  into  execution." 
This  statement  does,  however,  fairly  put 
in  issue  the  question  before  the  House  :  for 
the  whole  question  turns  upon  one  consi- 
deration,— ^whether,  instead  of  a  system 
by  which  general  terror  is  excited,  and, 
from  the  exercise  of  discretion  in  the 
execution  of  the  law#  the  execution  is 
restricted:  another  system  ought  to  be 
adopted,  by  which  the  law  should  be  in- 
variably and  inflexibly  executed. 

The  advocates  for  a  system  by  which 
the  law  is  to  be  invariably  and  inflexibly 
executed,  most  have  recourse  to  definition : 
and  how  can  we  define  with  precision, 
when  the  description  must  necessarily  be 
general.  Things,  whentaken  individually, 
may  be  distinguished  :  but  a  descriptioo 
of  the  species,  sufficient  to  distinguish  it 
from  all  other  things,  is  a  task  attended 
with  more  difficulty.  A  circle,  when  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  it  obvious ;  so  is  an 
ellipsis,  an  oblong,  and  every  other  figure 
difiering  from  a  straight  line :  but  under 
a  general  description  of  these  figures,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  others, 
which  approached  to  many,  and  yet  did 
not  belong  to  either.  The  difference  of 
individual  persona  is  easily  known  from  a 
variety  of  facts :  their  being  tall,  their 
being  thin  or  fat ;  and  yet  how  can  we  so 
define  as  to  lay  down  the  proportion  of 
these  qualities  by  which  all  persons  may 
be  distinguished.  How  would  my  hon. 
friend  describe  homicide  so  as  to  delineate 
on  ofSince  which  ought  to  include  every 
case  that  ought  to  be  punished,  and  not 
exclude  any  case  deserving  of  punishment. 
To  be  sure  a  distinction  may  easily  be 
drawn  between  excusable  homicide  and 
murder.  Evi&ry  person  perceives  a  diffe- 
rence between  the  act  of  a  man  who  kills 
another  for  his  purse,  or  way-lays  him  from 
revenge,  and  the  act  of  two  men  who  have 
been  together  in  a  public-house,  where,  in 
the  course  of  their  conversation  they  quar* 
rel,  and^ooeof  them>  greatly  p^yoWeQ,  takes 
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up  the  pewter  pot  and  kills  the  other:  but 
if  I  am  asked,  whether  this  hasty  act  ig  mur- 
der or  manslaughter  ?  must  I  not  know  all 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated, 
and  with  which  it  was  attended  ?  and  can 
any  definition  describe  all  these  circum- 
stances ?  or  near  as  any  definition  may 
reach,  ought  not  some  latitude  of  discre- 
tion to  be  intrusted  to  the  executive  magis- 
trate? I  remember  anr  instance,  some 
years  ago,  where  a  man  being  provoked 
in  a  shop,  immediately  went  over  the  way 
and  returned  with  a  knife,  and  swore  that, 
if  any  one  provoked  him  again,  he  would 
furi  the  knife  into  htm.  Another  quarrel 
ensued,  he  stabbed  his  antagonist  in  the 
belly,  and  his  bowels  came  out.  How 
ought  this  to  ba?e  been  decided  ?  I  felt  at 
the  time,  and  I  now  know  what  my  opinion 
would  be :  but  if  I  recollect  right,  he  was 
acquitted  by  the  jury.  Tliese  and  a 
thousand  other  ihstances  which  might  be 
adduced,  must  shew  that  every  single  case 
must  rest  upon  the  circumstances  with 
which  it  is  attended.  This  must  be  left  to 
discretion  or  to  definition.  If  the  system 
of  definition-  be  introduced,  a  single  hair 
may  save  the  most  atrocious  offender. 
Precise  .  definition  is  impossible :  much 
must  be  lef^to  the  juries  and  to  the  judges 
of  the  land  :— it  is  impossible  to  work  well 
by  machines -.—there  are  machines  in  this 
town  to  make  pens ;  I  have  never  been 
able  to  write  with  them:  and  if  an  at- 
tempt be  made  at  this  perfect  operation  by 
law,  it  will  soon  be  discovered  that  some 
of  the  wheels  are  defective.  I  cannot  but 
wonder  that  this  obvious  difficulty  has 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  my  learned  and 
hon.  friend  :  who  if  he  will  compare  his 
sentiments  of  this  nif(ht  with  his  opinions 
of  the  last  year  upon  the  Bill  to  prevent 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  will  perceive  how 
totally  he  is  at  variance  with  himself.  In 
that  Bill  it  was  intended  that  there  should 
not  be  any  thing  like  definition:  indeed 
It  was  a  subject  which  did  not  admit  of 
definition  :  it  afiected  only  the  lower  or* 
orders,  and  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
discretion  of  the  higher  orders  : — and  yet 
my  hon.  friend  was  one  of  those  who  sop- 
ported  that  law. 

In  a  few  pages  further  we  are  informed 
that  ''  A  discretion  to  fix  the  doom  of 
every  convict,  if  expressly  given  to  the 
judges,  would  in  all  cases  be  most  anx- 
iously and  scrupulously  Exercised;  but 
appoint  the  punishment  by  law,  and  give 
the  judge  the  power  of  remitting  it,  the 
casa  immediately  assumes  a  very  different 


complexion.  A  man  is  convicted  of  one 
of  those  larcenies  made  capital  by  law,  and 
is  besides  a  person  of  very  bad  character. 
It  is  not  to  such  a  man  that  mercy  is  to  be 
extended;  and,  the  sentence  of  the  law 
denouncing  death,  a  remission  of  it  must 
be  called  bytbe  name  of  mercy;  the  man, 
therefore,  is  hanged  ;  but  in  truth  it  is  not 
for  his  crime  that  be  suffers  death,  but  for 
the  badness  of  his  reputation.  Another 
man  is  suspected  of  a  murder,  of  which 
there  is  not  legal  evidence  to  convict  him  ; 
there  is  proof,  however,  of  his  having  com- 
mitted a  larceny  to  the  amount  of  Mys, 
in  a  dwelling-house,  and  of  that 'he  is  con- 
victed. He,  too,  is  not  thought  a  fit  ob- 
ject of  clemency,  and  he  is  hanged,  not  for 
the  crime  of  which  he  is  convicted,  but 
for  that  of  which  he  is  only  suspected.  A 
third  upon  his  trial  for  a  capital  larceny 
attempts  to  establish  his  innocence  by 
witnesses  whom  the  jury  disbelieve,  and 
he  is  left  for  execution,  because  he  has 
greatly  enhanced  his  guilt '  by  the  subor- 
nation of  perjured  witnesses.  In  truth, 
he  sufTers  death,  not  for  felony,  but  for 
subornation  of  perjury,  although  that  be 
not  the  legal  punishment  of  this  ofFence.'* 
This  uncertainty,  this  infliction  of  pu- 
nishment from  all  the  circumstances  witit 
which  the  offence  and  the  offender  are  at- 
tended, arising,  as  it  appears  to  me,  from 
the  nature  of  laws  and  of  society,  is  thus 
held  up  as  deserving  of  your  censure.  I 
am  as  ready  as  my  friend  to  allow  that 
circumstances  do  not  constitute  the  crime : 
here  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  agree  with 
him :  but  I  must  contend  that  circum- 
stances ought  to  form,  as  they  ever  have 
formed,  a  consideration  of  the  proper  pu- 
nishment which  the  criminal  ought  to 
suffer  for  the  crime  that  he  has  committed : 
this  mode  of  arguing  that  the  punishment 
is  awarded  not  for  the  crime  of  which  the 
offender  is  found  guilty,  but  for  his  pre- 
vious bad  conduct,  or  the  suspicion  of 
guilt  incapable  of  legal  demonstration,  is 
but  saying,  in  other  words,  that  the  same 
punishment  ought  to  await  the  nu>st 
hardened  culprit,  and  the  youth  who  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  has  imprudently 
yielded  to  a  momentary  temptation.  Cir- 
cumstances must  ever  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  assertion  that  punish- 
ment attends  the  circumstances  and  not 
the  crime,  although  it  may  appear  de- 
serving of  consideration,  is,  if  investigated; 
nothing  but  appearance*.  When  a  horse 
is  burthened  to  the  greatest  extent,  when 
it  is  impossible  for  hinv  to  support  any 
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greater  weighty  an  additional  feather  may 
ftop  his  progress :  "  the  last  feather  breaks 
the  horse's  back/'  is  ao  old  and  a  true  say* 
ing ;  but  who  ever  said  the  horse's  back 
wa9  broke  b^  a  feather  ?  and  yet»  neglect 
all  the  previous  circnmstances,  and  this  is 
abstractedly  true.  A  man  was»  some  time 
since,  tried  for  horse-stealing :  in  his  de- 
fence he  pleaded  that  he  ran  away  only 
with  a  halter;  the  circumstance  that  a 
horse  was  tied  to  the  end  of  it  did  not 
enter  into  his  calculation.  If  we  were 
asked  this  night  whether  we  were  for 
peace  or  war,  can  there  be  any  doubt  as 
la  an  answer  i  why,  it  must  depend  upon 
circumstances.  Aa  to  war  or  peac^  uni- 
versal ly.  we  are  for  neither:  bnt  ask  us  as 
W  any  particular  war  or  peace,  and  we 
ttidW  be  enabled  to  giye  a  distinct  answer : 
the  reason  of  this  difference  results  merely 
irom  our  being  put  in  possession  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 

One  of  the  instances  cited  in  support  of 
this  doctrine^  is  the  case  of  a  person  exe- 
cuted for  a  murder  committed  in  a  duel  ; 
and  a  stronger  case  to  shew  the  necessity 
'  of  discretion,  could  notj  as  I  conceivej  be 
adduced.  Divest  every  case  of  the  cir*' 
cumstances  with  which  it  is  attended, 
let  the  law  be  ioflexiblej  and  other  cases 
will  not  be  treated  with  less  lenity  than 
this:  on  the  other  h^nd,  if  discretion  be 
j&xercised,  mercy  will  be  extended  where 
ipercy  can  be  shewn,  althoqgh  the  law 
must  take  its  course  in  a  case  attended 
wiih  such  circumstances,  that  mercy  to 
tlie  individual  would  be  cruelty  to  the 
community.  The  execution  in  this  case 
Qilght  not  to  be  charged  with  cruelty,  if 
it  wers^  as  I  dare  say  it  was,  attended 
^  with  circumstances  which  separated  it 
from  the  erdin  vy  course  of  decisions  upon 
offences  of  that  description.  But  if  the 
exQcuttoa  in  this  case  were  to  resalt  from* 
strict  law,  without  the  exercise  of  any 
discretion  as  to  the  circumstances,  and 
yipposing  the  punishment  to  be  right; 
then,  according  tq  the  system  of  my  hei». 
frieiMd,  all  Qtlvers,  howevet  different  in 
circumstances,  rmast  be  generalised  with 
iC  Upon  tliis  tremendoua  node*  of  ge-< 
neralization,  justice  would, i»  my  opuitoi^ 
be  abandoned.  Attention  mual  be  paid 
to  circumstnncea*  Discretion  arise*  oul 
of  the  nature  of  thin^:  ift  may,  possibly, 
be  productive  of  some  nconveniMice ; 
but  it  isfan  inconvenience  to  which  manr 
kind  must  submit.  AUei  the  onture  of 
»man,  and  yon  may  change  your  nwde  of 
legislating:  but  it  is  net  ^uj  pUl< 


phical  to  talk  of  a  fluid  while  remaining  a 
fluid,  as  if  it  were  a  solid :  or  to  reason 
upon  the  properties  of  solids  in  a  lecture 
upon  hydrostatics. 

Various  other  remarks  have  been  made 
upon  diflerent  parts  of  Dr.  Paley'a  work, 
which  I  shall  content  myself  with  no> 
ticing,  as  the  mistake  in  which  they  ori* 
ginate  must  appear  upon  the  most  cursory 
observation.  At  one  time  Dr.  Paley  is 
represented  as  having  undertaken  to  de» 
fend  all  the  laws  of  this  country  :  an  un- 
dertaking in  which  no  man  of  common 
sense  could  engage.  At  another  time  be 
is  represented  as  having  been  destrons 
that  our  law  should  not  be  known :  with* 
out  attending  to  his  distinction  between 
not  knowing  the  law,  and  net  knowing 
what  law  will  be  carried  into  execotton  : 
— a  salutary  mode  of  legislalion  by  which 
tlie  execution  is  partial,  the  terror  geneml. 
I  do  not  impute  these  errors  to  my  boo. 
friend  :  but  there  are  various  wftters  opon 
thiji  subject :  one  of  whom,  a  stranger  to 
me,  except  that  he  has  favoured  me  with 
a  pamphlet  which  he  ha«  published,  has 
observed,  that  where  thirty  men  are  con* 
victed,  and  only  three  of  them  are  eme- 
culed»  the  law  m  to  the  other  tweaty*seven 
is  useless.  How  any  man  ooald  work 
himself  into  snch  confusion  of  argument  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine^  What!  is 
the  terror  of  the  law  neUiiag?  Does  not 
the  execution  of  the  three  intimidate 
others,  and  thereby  present  the  connnis- 
sioo  of  crime  ?  This  is  *most  satisiacforiljr 
explained  by  Dr.  Paley ;  and  I  trust  that 
the  House  will  pause  jbefore  they  perintl 
the  alteration  wlwch  is  psopesed,  and 
which  must  be  part  of  a  plan  to  overturn  a 
system  thaA  has  ior  ages  excited  the  ad« 
mwation  of  every  reflecting  mind  in  the 
whole  of  civilized  society.  I  confess, 
indeed,  that  I  am  induced  In  behold  this, 
and  all  scheoses  of  anoovation,  with  con« 
siderable  jeaAeusy.  To  resist  crudo  plans 
of  reform  was  one  of  the  first  lessons  of 
my  youth:  I  shall  carry  with  mia  the 
memory,  and  adhw e  to  the  practice  of  this 
parental  lesson  to  the  grave.  In  these 
tisaes  I  feel  Bw>re  inclined  than  ever  to  do 
so.  I  do  not  mean  any  disrespect  ta  my 
hon.  ftiend  or  to  any  other  person.  1  am 
nBae«|uainted  with  nanes:  but  1  under- 
stand  that  there  is  a  society  formed  for  the 
pnrposa  of  doing  away  capital  punish* 
mcnts.  In  making  any  okaeivations.upon 
this  saliKCli  I  may  possibly  be  thought  in* 
fiscted  wiab^  t^  horror  which  i  have  im* 
hiked  from  the  French  rei olotion.    Indeed 
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to  full  of  thai  rcyol«iUoii.  It  is  aboTe 
it  is  every  where  around  as.  I  cannot 
;  recollect  that  similar  plans  were  en- 
tained,  and  similar  societies  formed  in 
ance.  There,  too,  was  a  society  for  the 
rpose  of  doing  away  capital  punish* 
snta  :  a  glorioils  society  it  was  .*  they 
gan  by  putting  their  king  ^to  death  :— 
•on  tbia,  I  suppose,  they  determined  as 
e  grande  JLnak  of  their  former  codes  of 
imiaal  jurisprudence.  I  certainly  do 
liertain  considerable  suspicion  of  all  so- 
eties  in  this  country,  which  attempt  in» 
oTations  and  improrements  in  the  laws  of 
le  land. 

Such  are  my  sentiments  upon  this  sob* 

set.     I  cannot  sit  down  without  apolofiz- 

Qg  to  the  House  for  harioff  occupied  so 

Quch  time ;    (Hear !    hear  I)  but  I  hare 

he  satisfaction  of  thinkinff,  that  my  ob- 

ervationa  cannot  be  wholly  undeserring 

>f  consideration ;   not  because  they  are 

:he  result  of  my  own  mature  deliberation ; 

but  because  I  hare  reason  to  believe  that 

the  persons  most   competent  to  decide 

upon  the  expediency  of  this  measure, 

I  mean  the  judges   themsehres,  wholly 

disapproTe  of  the  alteration  intoided  by 

my  hon.  friend  in  the  criminal  law  of  the 

land.     With  them  I  concur  io  thinking 

thatpreTentioiiof  crime  is  the  object  of 

all  laws,  and  intimidation  the  means:  and 

I    am  satisfied,   that,   from  the  prtnent 

system  of   law,  no  mischief  can   ariae. 

It   adapts  the  execution    to  particular 

cases  of  atrocious  guilt,  and   possesses 

the  adtatttage  of  terror  in  all  cases.    I, 

therefore,  shall  TOte  against  the  present 

motion. 

The  Mutter  <ftke  AoAs.    The  reasoning 
of  the  right  hon.  gent,  who  has  just  sat 
down,  appears  to  me  to  be  applicable  ra- 
ther to  a  system  which  he  conceires  it  Is 
intended  at  some  future  time  to  be  brought 
forward,  than  to  the  Bill  now  before  us. 
The  proper  time  to  examine  these  general 
reaionlDgi  will  be  when  the  plan  is  sob- 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
The  present  question  Is  merely  wh^her 
there  should  be  any  alteration  in  the  pu- 
nishment annexed  to  one  particular  of. 
fenee  ?— namely,   whether  there  should 
be  any  alteration  in  the  punishment  of 
death,  now  annexed  to  the  stealing  in  a 
dwelling  house  to  the  amount  of  forty- 
shillings?  and,  upon  this  subject,  there 
are  lome  points  in  which  we  all  seem  to 
be  sgreed.  it  is  admitted  that  the  prcTcn* 
tioa  of  this  crime  is  the  object  of  the  pu- 
Buhineat  ^rhich  awaita  iu    It  is  admitted 
(YOLXULj 


that  if  the  mode  proposed  by  my  hon* 
and  learned  friend  be  only  equally  effi- 
cacious with  the  punishment  annexed  by 
the  existing  law,  it  ought  to  be  adopted  : 
as  every  person  must  prefer  the  attain- 
ment of  the  same  end  by  means  less  se- 
vere. The  strict  question  therefore  to  be 
considered  is,  whether  the  mode  of  pu* 
nishment  prescribed  by  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  will  be  as  efiectual  in  the 
prevention  of  the  offence,  as  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  sUtote  which  it  is  pro- 
posed  to  repeal :  This  is  the  strict  ques* 
tion.  The  arguments  adduced  have  in- 
deed been  more  extensive.  It  has  been 
contended,  and  I  think  with  success,  that  a 
milder  punishment  will  be  more  efficacious 
than  a  severe  punishment  in  the  proven* 
tion  of  this  crime. 

It  is  clear  that  the  law  and  the  practice 
are  at  total  variance  with  each  other.  The 
law  says  that  the  punishment  of  death 
shall  be  inflicted  for  stealin|(  in  a  dwelling 
house  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings. 
The  practice  says  it  shall  not  be  inflicted. 
Asthe^  cannot  both  beriffht|  the  question 
ia,  which  is  wrong,  and  where  the  remedy 
is  to  he  applied  ?  Now  I  think  the  prac- 
tice is  right  The  practice  of  not  inflicu 
ing  the  punishment  denounced  by  the  law 
comes  every  day  before  the  observatioa 
of  the  public :  Do  we  ever  hear  it  censur- 
ed ?  It  ia  every  day  before  th^  observation 
of  nariiament.  Do  we  think  that  it  ougha 
to  be  altered  ?  Is  there  any  dispoiition  to 
blfme  the  judges  for  not  puttine  the  law 
in  execution  ?  Any  disapprbbatton  of  the 
lenity  reoommended  by  his.  Majesty's  zdm 
viaeta  ?  Does  not  this  silence  declare  the 
general  opinion  of  the  community?  It 
can  acarcely  he  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  laws  ought  not  in  any  C((untry  to  he 
in  direct  onpeaition  to  the  general  opinion. 
Somnchor  tneexecutionof  the  lawdependa 
upon  the  (Kiblic,  that  their  concorrencia 
in  the  propriety  or  repugnance  to  the  ex- 
istence  ot  the  law  is  always  an  object 
highly  deserving  of  the  consideration  of 
every  legislature.  But  important  as  it  is  to 
the  aidministration  of  justice  in  every  conn- 
try,  in  England  it  is  all  in  all.  We  have  not 
an^  public  prosecutor ;  the  fiselingk  and 
opmions  of  the  party  injured  must  oonsei> 
quently  decide  whether  a  prosecution  shall 
be  instituted  or  avoided.  The  offis^der 
may  be'  guilty,  the  ofience  may  have  been 
committed,  but  the  harshness  of  the  pu- 
nishment may  prevent  any  prosecution  ; 
and,  if  instituted,  mutt  influence  the  wi(- 
nesses^Our  juries  are  Mledted  from  the 
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pec^ic;  tbcy  ate  lo  decide  upon  the  gciik 
or  innocence  of  Ihe  acceded  ;  Is  not  uieir 
opinion  desenring  of  iheiMost  seriecM  at- 
tention ?  Iftbe  Jaw  is  not  approved  by 
those  upon  whom  iu  execution  immedi- 
ately depends,  vfiW  it  no4  be  relaxed,  and 
will  not  guiltescape  with  impentty  ?  Juries 
are  now  in  a  Biaiiaer  forced  by  liieie  coa- 
cepuoofl  of  the  severity  of  ibe  law,,  to  as<- 
anme  a  discretion  which  was  never- i>»- 
tended  bo  be  girea  to  them.  The  eaer- 
ci^  of  any  discretion  by  a  jury  is  BMist 
dangeroue*  Tiiey  are  sworn  to  try  the  is^ 
8iie»  and  togivc  a  true  verdict  according 
to  tiie  evidence^  Upon  the  sanctity  ^ 
this  oath  the  trial  by  jury  deptmls^  Ro* 
lax  it,  and  thinW  whai  may  be  the  eanae*- 
.9U«Hicea.  Ougbt^aws  to  be  so  framed  Ihait 
there  must  be  a  continual  strugigle  in  the 
ininda  of  your  jurymen  wiictbef  tbey  tball 
viqlate  their  conscienceft  or  distreu  tbe 
best  feelings  of  out  natore  by  adbering  to 
the  Iw?.  The  public  opinion  upon  the 
sulv^tfct  cannot  be  miemKlefsUKxi.  Thie 
devialuon  by  jurymejt  froni^  tbe  solemnity 
of  their  oaths,  (o  far.from  being  censared, 
baa  almost  been  sanctioned  by  gveara** 
thorities.u0der  iba  loose  pbr^oe  (^  atow 
perjury.  The  cQnse<)u€ilce8  are  obvioos: 
it  now  has  become  almost  a  naMer  of 
course  for  jurymen  travail  thansehrea  of 
every  possible  oircuostaiice  to  acquit  tbe 
prifioner  of  thie  capital  part  o^  tbe  ehacrgo. 
They  know»  indeedp,  that  tb«  cMcvtiona 
are  few ;  they  canool  be  onoMndfol  of 
tbe  lenity  of  tbe  Judges :  but  notwitb- 
ttanding^tbis,.  they  are:  unwilliaf  to  risk 
any  thing  ;  tbey  will  mk  trast  Co  anolter 
the  use  of  a  dWcretioi  which  they  hare 
tbe  power  and  deposition  lo^  exefciae 
thomseUes.  But  tb^eroaiea  of  tbe  law 
does  not  stop  wilib  the  prosecotors  ;  nor  is 
this  niitigation  of  its  sevevi^  confined  to 
tbe  juries :  it  extends  bigher  >-^  is  easily 
discovered  in  the  oliarges  made  by  tfaie 
jud^s  from  tbe  bench ;  it  is  aeen  is  thair 
constant  interces^oA  for  mercy :  it  is  tean 
in  the  conduct  of  the  King's  adviseiji, 
whoj  influenced  by  (he  sane  aoziety  to 
apare  tlie  lives  of  this  elaas.of  ofieaders, 
readily  apply  and  easily  obtain  horn  the 
th«oae  a  remission  of  the  senteBca.  This 
universal  coafederacy  amongst  the  mid- 
dling  classes  of  society  not  to  panish  these 
offences  by  death?  this  ooadact  of  the 
higher  orders  in  dispensing  with  the  law, 
is  to  me  conclusive  evideoce  that  in  tha 
advanced  state  of  civiliaation  in  thtacottn^ 
try,  the  punishmeiU  of  death  is  lao  lefara 
fef  this  came* 


You  win  not»  Sir»  soppoae  it  to  be  m  j 
wisji^  that  this  law  shoola  be  carried  intm 
strict  execiujon;  or  that  I  sabscribe  t# 
any  theory  which  i^  desirous  to  deprive 
his  Majesty  of  bis  prerogative  of  pardooioK 
oilcnders.  i  hardly  know  any  case  Wi 
which  the  law  ought  to  be  invariably  exer 
cuted  ;  and  miserable  indeed  would  be 
the  situation  of  the  country  if  this  power 
were  liot  poaessed  by  tbe  crown^  if  his 
Majesty  were  deprived  of  bis  grateful  0& 
6ce  of  causing  law  aUui  justice  in  mercy  te 
be  executed  in  al)  his  judgmeoU^  £rrora 
must  occBsioifally  becomaiitted  by  erery 
public  tribunal :  particular  cases  muaa 
arise  where  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  in- 
justice not  to  interrupt  the  regular  coarse 
of  law.  But  necessary  a&  paidoaa  are  ia 
every  well  regulated  scheme  of  criminal 
juiis^prudence,  it  never  was  sup|med  tbek 
they  should  be  more  than  exceptions  to  the 
general  law;  it  never  was  supposed  thai 
they  sluNild  be  the  law  itself;  it  was  never 
intended,,  aov  ought  it  ta  be  permitted* 
that  tlie  genesal  criminal  law  should  be 
administered  bv  pardons,  whether  bis  Mar 
jesty  is  assisted  by  his  ju(%es  or  by  h'si 
confidential  advisers:  and  yet  this  is  the 
practice  eQ<»€t  of  the  layr  now  onder  ooii* 
sideratioi^.  ^  ,    .   , 

It  has  beea  urged^  tba(„  in.lhe  plaa  prat^ 
posed  by  my  hon.  a^  learvaad  friendj  the 
very  discretion  is  given  in  ope  ckqsa»  cf 
winch  becomplains in  another.  .That the 
trust  of  a  discretionary  power  is  necei^ 
sary,  is  not  doubted  by  mjf  hen.  aa4 
learned  /nendr  and  caanot  he  daabtsdl 
by  any  person;  w)ie  has  reSectad  apon 
legislation.  It  would  be  better,  indeed 
if  laws  coiaU  be  framed  ea  as  te  so- 
persede  the  necessity  of  this  discsatiotti 
but  thb  is  impomiblo :  discretion  is^  la  n 
certain  extent,  nnavaidable  and  nace^ 
sary.  The  question  is,  4e  what  extant^ 
Is  it  in  sach  a  case  as  this  to  extend  to  life 
or  death  :  or  is  it  be  oenfinad  within  the 
limits  of  the  shortest  imprisonment  aad 
transporti^tioa  for  life?.  This  is  the  discse 
Uqn  proposed  to  be  intrasted  hy  this  biM ; 
it  is  a  discretion  ,to  proportion  the  gr^ 
dations  of  a  certain  sort  of  puaiahaMnt 
to  the  different  gradations  of  the  same 
crime;,  bat  in  the  ponishmeiit  of  death 
there  is  not  any  gradation ;  and  so  ha^ 
as  it  is  impendin|^  over  an  ofiender  for  a 
crime  to  which,  m  the  pablic  opinio^,  it 
ought  nol  to  attach*  we  annst  eaqpacft  a  ie- 
pagnanoe  to  proseoate  and  a  disiaclinatioii 
to  convict. 

It  haa  bcao  said4ha(  the  efajMi  of  this. 
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KU  is  to  (rMffar  4fae  discwtioB  now  ea- 
4rittle4u»«tbejii^t^^  who  are  eompoicat 
lo.dwHdi^  to  Uie  juries^nrho  ^m  ioconi- 
petem.  I  canned  diicover  aay  svch  'oin 
jacU  1  cerUinly  agree  wiih  the  bon. 
ge»l.  ihat  it  would  be  dangerous  to  tmsl 
.a  jury  wiih  any  aacb  diacretioa;  but^ao 
far  ia  tbts  from  being  imended  by  tbe  prt* 
aent  Bill,  tbat  one  W[  theatroagiieasoiis  in 
iu£Mroiirj  is,  that  it  wiU  pnsveot  tbia^is* 
.  cretioii  beiog  forced  upoii  Iben  by  ibe  sa* 
yerity  of  the  law. 

One  bpn.  §peiit.  has  said,  that  intiinida- 
lion  wsiaiiia  ofaject^of  the  existing  law,  and 
that  it  was  the  intention  ^  tl^  legiala* 
tore  that  it  AmAA  be  but  rarely  ezactfted. 
X  cannot  conceive  that  any  iegislatnie 
IvoaW  pass  sach  a  law  with  any  sitch  in- 
ientioo :  it  nost  hare  passed  from  «  per- 
-suasion  of  the  eoonaity  of  tbe  o^oe, 
^and  that  the  offenders  shotdd  generally  be 
execated.  Opinions  and  fnaaners  hare 
changed,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the  law 
should  change  in  conlbrniitjf  with  these 
akeratioBs,  Bat  even  suppoug  tot  a  no* 
.  snoot  that  snch  eoold  hate  been  the  or*- 
.ginal  intenticm  of  the  legislatare«  it  does 
aot  fi>llow  that  this  intention  m%y  aot 
have  been  founded  on  a  mistake.  It  is  jiot 
by  the  fear  of  death,  bnt  hv  exciting  in  the 
community  a  sentiment  of  boriror  against 
any  particular  act,  that  we  can  hope  to 
deter  ofieoders  from  committing  it;  and, 
al  thott^  tbe  threat  of  death  may  tend  to  in- 
crease this  horror  when  it  is  in  conformity 
with  tbe  public  sentiment  of  the  crime, 
it  mnat  be  remembered  that,  when  it  is  in 
opposition  to  (his  sentiment,  it  may  have 
a  tendency  t4  diminish  it,  If  intimida- 
lica  will  prirtfent  crime,  wby  should  not  the 
terror  of  death  attend  the  most  trifling 
offences  ?  Why  stop  ^  the  terror  of  death 
for  any  ofience  ? 

Not  being  convinced  by  any  reason 
which  I  have  heard  adduced  against  tbe 
clear  and  simple  principle  upon  whieh 
this  Bill  is  etUblished,  I  think  the  alte- 
ration may  be  made  without  any  hazard, 
and  with  great  prospeot  of  diminishing 
crime  by  rendering  the  punishment  more 
certain*  I  shall  therefore  give  it  my 
support. 

The  Aucm^  Gtn»aU  If,  Sir,  my  opi- 
nion of  tbe  facts  upon  which  this  measure 
is  supported  were  the  same  as  the  opinion 
of  the  right  hon.  gent,  who  has  just  sat 
down,  I  certaioAy  should  concur  with  him 
in  the  conclosion  which  he  has  made : 
but  lam  so  unfortunate  as4o  differ ;  and, 
looking  np»oiJI4oj  with  Iha  greatest  re- 


spect and  detetncn  to  Us  jadfpemi  I 
should  hardly  vantnin  to  confide  in  my- 
salC  were  not  mjrmmiments  the  result  of 
many  yean  praelioa  in  nor  toovis  of  <eri- 
mioal  law  both  aa  aa  advoo^te  and  as 
1  judge.  From  .the  observations  whieh  I 
haaa  been  able  to  make,  I  have  never  dis- 
omreredany  nnwillingnem  in  ptiesecnmrs 
to  appear,  or^  any  oMtructioo  to  the  ad- 
vanocaaeni  «f  justice  b¥  this  supposed  in- 
floence  of  the  pie9ent  law  upirn  the  minds 
either  of  witnessei*  af  jurymen,  or  of  the 
judges.  It  is  not;  themfore,  widi  tbe  con- 
ckmonaof  my  right  bon.  friend, -for  they 
certainly  are  nnaaswerable ;  but  it  t^  with 
the  lacts  upon  which  thetecondusinns  are 
establiahed,  that  we  ane  at  issue. 

It  is  admitted  that  many  o&nders  haae 
been  executed  forthe  crime-nfatealing  in  a 
dwelling  house  to  the  amomitof  4Di.  *  ft 
isadmitted  aiso  that  many  convicted  of 
this  effence  have  been  pandoned  of  tbe 
extreme  part  of  the  sentence,  and  haae 
suffered  a  punishment  properdoned  lb 
their  orimes.  Fkum  this  power  of  miti- 
gation annecessary  severity  is  avoided  : 
and  fiv>m  tbe  conaciousnem  that  Ihe  law  is 
occasioaally  enforced,  the  tervor  of  ^  in- 
fliction oporstes  in  the  prevention  of  of- 
ience:  the  effects 4>f  this  law  are  appm* 
bended  rather  than  &)l;  it  aols  by  ipae** 
veotion  and  net  by  pnnisbment.  It  may 
be  difficult,  perhaps  in^mssible  to  ndduca 
instances  of  tbe  efficacy  of  this  terrar, 
because  tbe  acts  that  are  prevented  are 
never  seen.  But,  although  its.  mflnence 
is  invisible,  and  it  aaaves/sikBitly  and 
without  noise,  terror  is  not  the  leiM  in- 
operative, kisnotv  however,  by  terror 
alone  thai  the  present  law  is  intended  to 
act :  cases  may  and  do  exist  where  the 
stealing  in  a  dwedling  house  ought  not  to 
bepuaiahed  capitally.;  but  there  are  avaoy 
caies,  some  I  have  known  in  my  owii  ex* 
perience,  attended  with  such  circnm* 
stances  as  to  renfler  this  seventy  neces* 
sary.  In  the  early  part  of  mf  life  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  these  ofifenders  to  enter 
the  cottages  of  laboorers  when  engaged 
with  their  families  in  the  barf«st  field,  and 
to  strip  and  phwder  them  of  all  their 
store.  Ought  not  tbe  punishment  te  be  tn* 
dieted  lor  such  atrocity  \  By  the  sahi* 
tary  effects. -o^  the  present  law  this  crime 
basmucb  diraintsbed  3  and  I  cannot  haafeiiy 
consent- to  the  abolition  of  a  law  whi<ji 
baa  in  many  cases  been  productivn  of 
good,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  bavo 
been  atioodad  with  any  evil.  If  expe^ 
rtottca  had  proved  tin  existing  law  to  ba 
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peraicioQ%  I  thoold  be  most  aokicrat  to  as< 
aitt  m  its  repeal ;  but  wiifapat  wicb  proofs 
I  mnii  resist  e^ery  ettempt  at  inuoTatlon 
upon  any  untried  theery.  '  That  no  soch 
proofhas  beenor  ean  be  adduced  may  be  in« 
ferred  from  tbe  aeniiments  of  tboie  who 
are  moit  competent  to  decide  upon  iu 
practieaJ  miiity.  I  mean  tbe  judges 
themielyes;  who,  from  their  high  offices 
ttid  their  opportunities  of  daily  observa- 
tion, ought,  1  conceiTe,  to  have  been  con- 
sulted respecting  this  change. 

It  has  been  contended  that,  from  the  un- 
certainty of  the  punishment,  offenders  are 
not  deterred  from  the  commission  of  the 
crime.  If  the  culprits  escaped  with  im- 
punity, this  reasoning  would,  most  indis- 
putably, be  correct ;  but,  even  supposing 
that  this  uncertain^  with  respect  to  the 
infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death  does 
exist,  still  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  a  certainty  of  the  same  punish- 
ment whicb  is  intended  to  be  introduced 
by  the  Bill  now  under  discussion.  Cases, 
indeed,  may  exist,  where  a  convict  ought 
to  be  wholly  pardoned :  they  are,  I  am 
«fraid,  but  few :  in  other  cases  the  of- 
fenders are  subject  to  the  same  punish- 
ments which,  by  the  present  Bill,  are  in- 
tended to  be  substituted  for  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  It  appears  to  me  there- 
fore, that  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  has  all 
the  power  of  punishments  given  by  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House,  with  the  addi- 
tional power  of  preventing  offences  by  the 
terror  of  death. 

The  question  now  before  the  House  is  of 
the  most  serious  nature :  I  cannot  but  con- 
eider  the  proposal  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
«  further  alteration  in  our  criminal  code, 
and  I  consequently  view  it  with  great 
jealousy  ;  for,  much  as  I  respect  the  u- 
ienU  of  my  hon*  and  learned  friend,  I 
cannot  give  my  assent  to  a  plan  tending 
to  undermine  the  whole  of  our  criminal 
,  law ;  whicb,  with  a  few  defects,  is  at- 
tended with  more  advantages  than  any 
system  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Morrit.  After  the  very  full  diicos- 
&ion  of  the  question  now  before  the  House, 
i  shall  request  your  indulgence  only  for  a 
tew  moments,  in  answer  to  some  observa- 
tions made  by  my  bon.  and  learned  friend 
who  has  just  sat  down.  And  without  pre- 
suming to  oppose  my  want  of  experience 
in  criminal  proceedings  to  his  frequent 
oppmrtuaities  of  observation,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  stating  facts  that  have 
come  within  my  own  knowledge ;  whicb, 
limited  as  they  are,  bare  beep  sufficient 


of  tbe 


to^:onvince  me  of  the  expediency  or  tbe 
alteration  now  proposed  to  parltamciiu 
Until  very  lately  my  professional  practice 
was  principally  confined  to  our  criminal 
courts,  both  at  the'  sessions  and  upon  tbe 
circutC:  where  I  have  daily  witoewed 
these  pious  perjuries,  these  amiable  weak- 
nesses, as  they  are  called,  by  whicb  the 
prosecution  of  oflfendere  is  prevented  :  by 
which  witnesses  and  jurymen  are  indnced 
to  gratify  their  own  kind  feelings  by  n  vio- 
lation of  their  oaths.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  this  relaxation  of  tbe 
law,  originating  in  an  opinion  of  iu  se^ 
verity,  prevents  the  punishment  of  crimi- 
nals, and  has  a  great  tendency  to  nboittply 
crime.  That  there  are  cases  where  the 
punishment  of  death  ought  to  be  inflicted 
I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  :  this,  however, 
is  not  any  general  question  upon  capital 
punishment,  but  a  particular  question 
whether  there  ought  not  to  be  a  mittga- 
gation  of  the  punishment  of  deatb  for 
stealing  in  a  dwelling  house  to  tbe  amount 
of  40f. :  and,  this  being  the  question,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  discover  how  the  hon.  and 
learned  gent,  who  spoke  last,  wishes  to 
apply  tbe  instance  which  he  h»  men- 
tioned of  robberies  committed  in  the  cot- 
tages of 'labourers.  It  is  by  a  distinct 
statute  made  a  capital  felony  to  steal  to 
the  amount  of  5s.  by  breaking  any  dwell- 
ing house  in  the  day-time,  no  person 
being  therein.*  There  is  no  question  now 
before  tbe  House'  as  to  the  repeal  of  this 
statute.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the 
mitigation  of  tbe  punishment  for  stealing 
in  a  dwelling  bouse  to  the  amount  of  iOt* 
The  statutes  and  the  offences  are  qmte 
distinct,  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  relevancy  of  this  allusion  to  lar* 
cenies  committed  m'cottages. 

With  respect  to  the  discretion  intrusted 
to  tbe  judges,  the  present  Bill  proposes  not 
to  destroy  ita  existence,  but  to  limit  ita  ex- 
tent. I  may  be  in  error,  but  I  certainly 
do  conceive'that  the  trust  of  any  discra- 
tion is  an  evil ;  unavoidable  indeed,  but 
partaking  of  the  natuie  of  evil:  and, 
being  so,  no  le|(ialatttre  will  grant  mora 
discretion  than  is  absolotal^  necessary ; 
and  no  judge,  in  whom  discretion  may 
safely  be  confided,  will  feel  any  anxiety 
for  an  augmentation  of  this  awful  trust* 
If  I  could  concur  with  the  boo.  and  learned 
gent,  (the  Attorney  General)  in  thinking 
that  tbe  judges  were  desirous  to  possess  this 
power,  i  should  cooskler  this  very  opinbn 
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•s  m  reason  for  more  eaation  on  oar  part, 
than  I  do  consider  necessary,  when  i  re- 
flect upon  the  intelii^eiice  and  hamanity 
for  which  their  admimstration  of  justice  is 
so  eminently  distingnisbed:  Being  per- 
suaded that  gr^at  benefit  will  result  from 
the  adoption  of  this  Bill,  it  shall  have  my 
support. 

Mr.  Frankiand.  Unanimous  as  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  present  Bill  seem  to  be  in 
their  opinion,  that  the  existing  law  is  in- 
9  competent  to  attain  the  end  intended  by 
the  legislature ;  it  is  rather  extraordinary 
that  not  one  of  die  magistrates,  interested 
as  they  must  be  in  the  administration  of 
Justice,  hare  come  forward  to  apply  for  its 
repeal.  So  far  from  baring  any  disposi- 
tion to  alter  the  existing  law,  if  I  rightly 
understand  what  has  been  said  by  some 
lK>n.  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  this 
night,  all  the  judges  of  the  land  are  con* 
TUdced  that  the  proposed  reform  is  fraught 
iwith  consequences  the  most  injurious.  In- 
stead of  any  representation  having  been 
made  at  your  bar  of  the  diBSculties  attend- 
ing the  administration  of  justice,  from  the 
TeUictancf  of  prosecutors  to  institute  legal 
proceedings ;  from  the  dispositions  of  wiu 
nesses  to  prevaricate ;  the  inclinations  o^ 
jurymen  to  forget  the  solemnity  of  their 
oaths :  and  the  frequent  necessity  of  the 
judges  tio  prevent  the  regular  course  of 
iaw :  instead  of  any  representations  of  this 
nature  having  been  made,  we  bear  that 
the  present  system  meets  with  the  appro- 
bation of  all  the  judges  of  the  land.  There 
is  nothijig  astonishing  in  this :  for,  pleasing 
as  these  theories  now  submitted  to,  your 
consideration  may  appear,  when  examined 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  nothing  bm 
appearance.  I  have  heard  much  of  the 
discretionary  power  with  which  our  judges 
are  intrusted,  but  I  have  not  heard  any 
thing  of  the  abuse  of  this  discretion  :  noc 
have  I  heard  any  reason  to  satisfy  me  that 
we  may  not  safety  continue  this  trust 
which  has  been  exercised  with  so  much 
benefit  to  the  country..  Sanguinary  as  our 
criminal  code  is  said  to  be  in  theory ;  it 
u,  in  its  practical  application,  allowed  to 
be  as  nild  as  any  system  under  the  son. 
Why  then  alter  it  ?  The  fact  is,  that,  with- 
out much  of  penal  law,  there  is  much  of 
prevenuon.  Is  it  not  better  that  the  laws 
should  operate  by  terror  than  by  ptinish- 
ment  ? 

We  have  been  told  thait  our  code  of 
criminal  laws  has  been  considered  as  san- 
guinary by  all  foreigners.  Possibly  it 
nay:    but  of  what  importance  is  this. 
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when  we  know  that  their  practical  huma- 
nity is  consistent  with  the  kindness  of  our 
national  character?  If  a  foreigner  were  to 
walk  in  our  suburbs,  he,  from  sedn^  the 
rattles  and  blunderbusses  in  the  windows 
of  our  citisens,  might  conclude  that  we 
were  a  ferocious  nation,  scarcely  emerged 
from  a  state  of  barbarity :  but  I  am  much 
deceived  if  he  would  long  remain  amongst 
us  without  discovering  his  error,  and  with- 
out being  amused  at  any  desire  he  niighH 
have  felt  to  4®stroy  these  instruments  of 
terror,  which,  without  injury  to  any  per^^ 
son.  are  a  safeguard  and  a  proteclion  to 
their  owners.  They  act  as  a  terror  to 
thieves,  although  a  shot  may  not  be  dis« 
charged  for  twenty  years. 

But,  it  must  be  remembered  too  that 
the  system  of  criminal  law  in  this  country 
is  framed  in  conformity  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  nation.  In  other  coun- 
tries the  subjects  are  surrounded  by  in- 
formers :  the  hand  is  watched,  at  the  very 
inoment  when  it  is  acting :  in  this  island, 
happily  for  itii  liberty,  the  system  is  totally 
dinerent.  Do  the  gentlemen  who  are  such 
strenuous  advocates  in  favour  of  this  Bill 
desire  that  the  modes  observed  in  other 
countries  should  be  adopted  in  this  ?  Is  the 
police  to  be  let  in  upon  the  amusements 
and  societies  of  England  ?  I  have  been 
where  armed  men  have  entered  the  ball-  ' 
rooms,  have  observed  the  particular  .man- 
ners of  the  dancers,  and,  if  they  saw  any 
thing  displeasing  to  them  in  the  motions  of 
thl?  company,  have  insisted  upon  their 
turning  partners  in  a  different  manner.  I 
trust  that  such  intrusions  will  never  be  re- 
commended amongst  us :  and  yet,  without 
a  strict  penal  law,  there  must  be  a  strict 
police.  By  altering  part  of  our  criminal 
code,  we  shall  produce  no  certain  good; 
but  the  alteration  will  be  attended  with  the 
ceruin  evil  of  destroying  the  lofty  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  ^confidence,  those  high  and 
noble  sentiments,  which  are  the  best  safe- 
guards against  crime,  and  upon  which  our 
liberties  so  much  depend. 

I  must  therefore  oppose  this  Bill,  which 
I  consider  as  the  first  step  towards  an  im- 
portant, and,  as  I  conceive,  a  dangerous 
innovation. 

Mr.  WHberforee,  The  reasoning  urged  in 
opposition  to  the  motion,  which  has  this 
night  been  submitted  to  the  House  by  the' 
hon.  and  learned ^ent.,  may  be  considered 
either  as  it  applies  to  the  particular  statute 
which  it  is  proposed  to  repeal,  or  i^s  it  ap- 
plies to  the  general  principles  of  penal  ju* 
risprudence* 
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The  question  now  before  us,  i^  hf^wj^wmt, 
limply  whether  that  part  of  a  statute  which 
ioflicu  the  ponUbment  of  death  for  steal- 
iog  ia  a  dwelling  house  to  the  amimot  of 
409.  should  be  repealed.  .  Upon  this  sub- 
ject I  baye  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  this  statute  hAS 
my  unqualified  approbs^tion,  and  shail 
have  m}'  strenuous  support* 

It  has  been  admitted/that  of  1^72  per*- 
sons  convicted  of  this  offence^  one  only  has 
been  executed  : — ^what  is  the  inference  to 
be  deduced  from  this  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that 
either  the  law  or  the  practice  is  defective  ? 
and  is  it  not  allowed  that  the  pr.actice 
ought  not  to  be  altered  ?->-Bat  it  has  been 
•aid  that,  although,  the  practice  Is  deserv-* 
ing  of  commendation,  and  is  consistent  with 
the  humanity  of  our  national  character, 
tile  law  ought  to  remain  in  force,  to  be 
operative  by  terror,  and  not  by  punish* 
ment.  My  sentiments  are  totally  difi^rent, 
I  cannot  conceive  that  this  ought  to  be  the 
ordinary  course  of  law :  nor  can  any  in« 
ffenuity  mislead  me  into  the  belief  that 
yie  interests  of  society  require  the  conti- 
nuance of  a  law,  which  is  so  adverse  to  jus- 
tice, and  at  such  direct  variance  with  our 
fcelings^as  to  be  virtually  abrogated.  Upon 
the  present  system  the  rule  has  become  th^ 
exceptiont  and  the  exception  the  role :  and 
what  are  the  consequences  of  this  inver- 
aion?  The  infliction  of  death,  instead  .of 
being  desisted  by  a  known  law»  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judge :— a  momentous 
trns^  ever  to  be  regarded  with  jealoiisy  : 
^d  which,  however  purely  it  may  be 
executed,  will  always  have  such  an  influ- 
ence upon  prosecutors,  upon  witnesses,  and 
opoo  juries,  as  to  produce  the  frequent  im- 
punity of  guilt.  Of  this  the  hon.  gent,  who 
spoke  last,  (coU  Frankland)  seems  to  have 
been  aware,  when,  instead  qf  meeting  the 
objection  by  argument,  he  has  had  reconrse 
to  a  sort  of  humour  to  satisfy  the  House 
that  severe  laws  do  not  defeat  their  ol^ct, 
and  give  pain  to  those  feelings  which  it  is 
of  the  most  signal  importance  in  the  admi- 
Aiatratton  of  jostice  to  keep  alive.  In  this 
humorous  allusion,  however,  the  hon. 
gent  appears  to  me  not  to  have  stated  his 
case  of  the  blunderbusses  with  accuracy. 
He  supposes  that  this  instrument  produces 
its  effects  by  remaining  quietly  in  the  win- 
dow of  its  possessor :  the  analogy  to  the 
motion  now  before  us  vrould  have  been 
correct,  if,  instead  of  remaining  thus 
quiescent,  the  honest  citizen  had  been  re- 
presented as  firing  it  regularly  for  one 
ihonsand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  two 
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times  without  bitting  one  of  the  depreda- 
tors at  whom  it  was  levelled :  in.  M;iia  case  I 
presume  the  honi^gent«  woold  not  calculate 
upofi  any  great  terror  being  excited  by  this 
warlike  engine,  nor  object  to  its  being 
removed :  and  yet  this  is  the  exact  case  oi 
the  law  which  it  is  new  proposed  to  repeal. 
The  hon.  gentleman  has  stated  as  rea- 
sons in  opposition  to  this  motion,  that,  by 
assenting  to  it,  ^e  shall  aifcct  the  whole 
cod^  o/ criminal  jurisprudence  and  endan> 
ger  the  liberties  of  the  country,  which  be 
has  represented  as  being  intimately  con- 
nected with,  the  severity  of  the  penalties 
attendant  upon  ihe  violation  of  our  laws. 
How  the  repeal  of  a  ajiiigle  statute  can  en- 
danger the  fabric  of  our  laws  the  bon. 
g^ntJemen  has  not.explained  :  and  I  can 
scarcely  suppose  him  ^ious  in  contend- 
ihg  that  there  is  fmy  such  connection  be- 
tween liberty  and  severity.  If  the  aeve* 
rity  of  our  laws  is  a  test  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject :  if  freedom  is  to  decline  and 
fall  AS  humanity  and  kind  feeling  advance, 
then  aro  we,  indeed,  4n  a  prosreastve  state 
to  slavery.  Jn  the  reign  of  Henry  8th 
the  executiomi  were  averaged  at  2,000  a 
year.  This,  according  to  the  argument 
of  the  bon.  gentleman,  must  have  been  the 
brightest  period  of  English  liberty.  In 
qt^een  Elisabeth's  reign,  when  the  refor- 
mation introduced  a  purer  religion  and 
more  himiane  conduct,  a  fatal  stroke  inusi 
have  been  experienced  by  our  liberties 
for  in  that  reign  the  annual  execations 
decreased  from  2,000  to. 400.  From  thst 
hour  to  the  present  there  has  be^  a  per- 
petual advance  in  the  merciful  flidniinis- 
tration.of  justice,  and,  consequently,  ac- 
cording to  this  reasoning,  a  correapondeot 
advance  in  tyranny.  I  ae  totally  dif&r 
from  the  hon.  gentleman,  tdat  I  am  aati^ 
fied  there  is  no  such  sympathy  between 
cruelty  and  liberty :  but,  as  ike  rigorous 
justice  of  our  forefathei;^  has  been  temper- 
ed by  the  gentler  morals  of  our.  religion, 
so  we  may  safely  continue  to  encourage 
these  humane  dispositions  without  any 
danger  to  our  own  freedom,  or  to  the  li- 
berties of  future  generations.  Such  have 
lo^g  been  my  sentiments  upon  ibis  impor- 
tant subject:  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me 
to  reflect  that  1  am  fortified  in  my  opinion 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  able 
statesmen:  and  particularly  by  an  bon. 
friend  of  mine,  now  no  more,  whose  whole 
life  waH  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  oeun- 
try.  So  deeply  was  Mr.  Piu  coavioced 
of  the  improper  severity  o(oor  laws,  that, 
to  my  knowled{;e,  that  distingoisbed  pet- 
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■on  bad  ti  in  ooiUtiliplatiiMi.to  iubmii  Ihe 
wb^  of  oQr  pMMl  co4e  lo  iIm  revisioa  of 
MMHi  aMe  lawyer^  f<Mr  ibe  porpott  of  4i- 
gealing  a  plan  u>  diiniaiih  the  iaagiiinary 
Baliire  of  lis  fMi|iiiibiiMota»  so  InoonMsitat 
wUh  tbo  juatice  and  b»matiity  for  wbicb 
ibia  cOQirtry  it  so  pecitliariy  ^i«iMig«iabadl 
It  is  a  great  saiial'actioo  lo  nae  4o  Qi|«o?er 
thai  a  apirU  of  ififyafvy  it  encitod  upo* 
tbia  stibj^t :  it  wiU,  \  trust  tier^r  rest 
utitil  sotne  plan  is  adopted  to  prevent  tbe 
repetition  of  crine,  not  by  tbreala  of  tx«' 
leroitnatieo  wbicb  eaanot  be  enforced, 
bet  'by  tbe  certainly  of  puMshmeni*  and 
by  tbe  amendneot  of  the  criininal,  and 
panicu^rly  by  tbe  ^neral  estabbshmenl 
•f  penitenSbry  hodses^  from  which  we 
Icnow  that  such  beneficial  eifects  have  re» 
suited^  To  tbe  able  and  emtnent  lawyer 
who  baa  nndertaben  this  noble  ta^k«  I  for 
one  must  declare  Ibat  I  feel  tbe  most  on- 
fcigned  obligation  i  and  I  please  myself 
with  thinking  that  the  noble  motiFo  by 
which  he  is  actuated  will  prevent  his  being 
deterred  by  ady  obstacle;  and  that,  be 
Ihe  obstacles  wbaH  ibey  Hay,  be  will  per* 
aetere  and  succeed,  as  he  mnstevemusAly, 
in  the  great  caa^  of  humanity  in  whidi 
be  is  engaged. 

Tbe  StOkiior  G<neraL  I  hive  great 
pleasure  io  seconding  the  recoiliroendatioB 
of  my  bon.  finend  for  the  establishment  ef 
penitentiary  houses*  I  have  myself  wit- 
nessed tbe  good  effects  of  tbai  eaoellent 
system,  which  isfoumlBd  npeo  aprsneiple 
in  direct  opposition  to  ihe  modes  of  po* 
nisfanient  now  genemlly  adopted.  Tbo 
object  of  penitentiary  boosea  is  to  reform 
Offenders  aud  to  restore  ifaeos  to  society^ 
Tbe  object  of  ordinary  imprisomBenly  of 
tbe  bolks^.and  of  transportation,  appear  to 
be  merely  a  preTention  of  a  nrpetiiioniof 
the  oience :  tbe  oonseqftence  is,*4bai'the 
bad  baWts  of  depraved  men  atre  cosfirmed 
or  rather  ag^raitated  by  ibose  pnaisb^ 
nienis.  It  certainly,  thprefdre,  is  nnoes^ 
nary  to  ^(erise  other  means  far  tbe  amend- 
ment of  crihninalSy  and  I  am  not  acquaint*- 
od  witb  any  means  so  woU  ctlonlatod  for 
this  purpose  as  the  sysleos  prescribed  by 
tbe  act  of  tbe  1 5th  of  bis  present  Mi^esly, 
establishment  of  poniientiavM. 


for  tbe 

When  aiqr  plan  of  this 

iMNTwai^,  meat  bappy  sbaH  I  bo  to  gite  it 

my   cirdial  Blippoft:-«but  tber  peeaent 

question  is  of  a  Teiy  diffinrant  nalure ;  wo 

am  reqmrod  to  repcfaJ  n  sali 

for  foaanns  which,    ' 


l«tory  SI 
na  my 


be  in  theory,  are  toUdly  deatituta  of 
^lid  fottutotiMi.     it  bi  ' 


that  the  severity  ^  the  punishment  occa« 
sions  impunity,  from  tbe  aversion  of  pro* 
secuto^i  of  witnessesi  and  of  juries^  to 
convict.  It  is  always  easy  to  assert,  but 
ol^en  difBcuU  to  provo,  liow  can  this 
position  be  established:  no  attempt  of 
this  nattore  has  been  made :  for  my  own 
parti  am  quite  asKmishfd  at  tbe  assertion; 
With  respect  to  the  prosecetors  it  is  mani« 
fast  that  they  cannot  be  deterred,  becaitfse, 
if  they  dislike  the  capital  part  of  tho 
charge,  they  bare  noithing  to  do  but  to 
omit  it  in  the  indictment,  and  proceed  for 
tbe  8in>ple  larceny;  with  respect  to  juries; 
even  if  they  are  so  apt,  as  it  is  said,  to  re«  . 
duce  the  value  of  tbe  goods  stolen,.in  order 
to  evade  the  capital  punishment,  how  can 
tbis  afford  any  facility  to  tbe  escape  of 
guilt,  ds  the  evasion  of  the  punishment  of 
.death  cannot  secure  impunity  to  tb«  cri« 
minal  or  the  infliction  of  a  lees  punisbment 
than  is  proposed  by  the  present  Bill.  I 
cannot  but  conceive  that  the  whole  of 
these  soppositions  originate  in  mistake* 
In  tho  course  of  my  professional  practice 
I  have  bad  frequent  opportunities  to  ob* 
serve  tbe  conduct  of  prosecutors,  of  wit^ 
nesses,  and  of  juries,  and  I  never  observed 
that  the  fear  of  inflicting  the  punishment 
of  death  possemed  any  of  the  powers  tbia 
night  Mcribed  to  it.  fiul^  even  supposing 
that  I  am  mistaken,  supposing  that  the  se« 
verity  of  tbe  punishment  may  have  tbia 
effect,  it  will  not,  I  suppose,  bo  contended 
that  it  is  wholly  inoperative  upon  tbe 
'  minds  of  offenden:  and  upon  tbe  balance 
between  its  effects  upon  the  mind  of  the 
ofiender^  and  upon  the  mind  of  tbe 
party  iiijiored  and  of  tbe  public  tbe  con* 
cliision  must  be  established.  This  is  tbe 
strength  of  tbe  argument  in  favour  of  tbe 
motion  made  by  my  honourable  and  learn- 
ed  friend :  it  has  not  produced  any  oon« 
vietion  on  my  mind:  nor  have  I  beard 
any  reason  to  induce  me  to  consent  to  tbe 
mitigation  ef  a  punishment  for  one  of  tbe 
nmet  setions  offences  with  which  tbe  peace 
of  society  is  interrupted :  en  pffence  wfaicb, 
if  tbe  pnnisbment  be  relaxed,  may  soon 
be  deiinmtfcve  ef  all  the  comforts  arising 
from  thefdnmeatic  relation  ef  enaster  and 
•orranL  I  shall  tbomfore  oppose  ibis 
motion^  which  baa  a  tendency  to  abridge 
Uie  discretion  intruMed  to  the  jndgos,  and 
te  introdnce  an  innofvation  wbme  no  prae» 
tical  miKibiefia  found  to  reanlt  iirotn  tbe 
exiating  establisbment, 

lir.  QJmMing*     I  cannot  but  be  eppre* 
henatve  that  mr  roasona  for  tbe  veto  wbicb 
gif u  tMa  oifbt  may,  pomibly,  be 
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mtsanderstood ;  for,  aUbuugh  it  ii  my  in- 
teation  to  vote  in  luppori  of  the  motion 
made  by  the  honourable  and  learned  gen* 
tienaan,  I  certainly  sabschbe  to  much  of 
the  general  reasoning  adduced  by  his  op* 
ponents,  and  am  not  a  convert  to  all  of  the 
arguments  ascribed  to  the  learned  mover 
upon  his  opening,  when  I  onfortuoately 
was  not  in  the  House. 
.  The  question  now  before  us  does  not  ex* 
tend  to  any  general  plan  for  an  altera* 
tioiT  of  our  penal  code»  but  is  limited  to  the 
expediency  of  altering  a  particular  law. 
The  arguments  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen* 
tleoieu  who  oppose  the|present  motion  are« 
however,  framed  upon  the  supposition 
that  this  is  a  proposal  for  a  total  change  in 
the  criminal  law  of  the  country :  as  such 
they  appear  not  to  be  wholly  irrelevant ; 
the  points  now  at  issue  before  ns^  as  iar  as 
i  have  been  able  to  collect  them»  are,  whe* 
ther  it  is  proper  in  this  instance  to  di- 
minish the  discretionary  power  intrusted 
to  the  judges  ?  and  whether  the  certainty 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth  is  not  decreased  by  the  pre- 
valent opinion  in  the  comnronity  that  the 
penalty  is  too  severe  ? 

As  to  the  discretionary  power  with 
which  the  judges  are  now  intrusted,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  most  aw- 
ful discretion  ;  a  discretion  by  one  man  is 
to  give  or  to  take  away  the  life  of  another: 
I  can  scarcely  conceive  it  to  be  the  sob- 
'ject  of  serious  argument  that  this  trust 
4)oght,  unless  from  unavoidable  necessity, 
to  be  confided  in  any  magistrate,  even  al- 
thoogii  he  may  be  endowed  with  all  the 
noble  feelings  by  which  pur  judges  have 
raised  the  character  of  this  country  for  the 
pure  administration  of  justice!  The  trust 
of  discretionary  power  in  judicial  proceed* 
ings  is.  Indeed,  from  the  difficulty  of  des* 
cribing  the  gradations  of  crime,  not  always 
to  be  avoided  :  but,  when  this  neceaity 
does  not  exist,  the  legislature  ought  not  to 
grant  what  evei^  upright  magistrate  must 
rehictantly  receive.  Whether  such  neces- 
aity- exists  in  the  present  case  is  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  this  part  of  our  present 
inquiry.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  does 
not  exist^  and  that  the  ends  of  justice  m^y 
be  better  attained  by  the  discretionary 
punishments  not  extending  to  death,  which 
«re  proposed  by  this  Bill  to  be  annexed  to 
the  oflence  now  punishable  by  death. 

Upon  the  next  topic,  whether  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  punishment  is  not  diminished 
by  the  opinion  entertained  of  ttt  severity, 
there  is  one  fiict  whkh  ■eemtta  be  admit* 


ted  ms  indisputable :  I  mean,  that  the  pu* 
nisbment  awarded  by  the  statute  ia  inflict- 
f  d  upon  a  verv  lew  of  the  offisnders  who 
are  committed  for  trial:  unless  I  am  mia* 
taken,  it  is  not  inflictad  upon  one  in  n 
thousand.  If  this  is  admitted,  the  iolareBce 
appears  to  me  to  follow  of  course.  Some- 
thing, some  where  or  other,  is  wrong.  It 
baa  been  truly  said  that  this  error  must 
be  either  in  the  practice  or  in  the  law  it- 
self; but  it  is  aumitted  not  to  be  in  the 
practice,  and  must  consequently  be  in  the 
law.  My  hon.  and  learned  friend  who 
spoke  last  has  contended  that,  even  if  the 
opinion  of  the  excesaive  severity  of  thta 
law  have  an  effect  in  preventing  the  con* 
viction  of  offenders  by  its  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  prosecutors,  of  witnesses,  of 
juries,  and  of  the  judges^  yet  that  the  opi- 
nion of  this  severity  must  also  have  an  ef- 
fect upon  the  minds  of  the  criminals,  and 
prevent,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  perpetra- 
tion of  crimes :  and  that  the  whole  good 
or  evil  must  be  estimated  by  balancing 
these  opposite  efiects.  This  cannot  be 
controverted :  but  does  my  bonoorablc 
and  learned  friend  mean  to  contend  that 
the  remote  fear  of  death  being  inflicted 
will  have  such  a  powerful  operation  upon 
a  misguided  mind  under  the  influence  of  n 
strong  and  pressing  temptation  to  do 
wrong :  as  the  immMiate  fear  of  inflictiiig 
death  unjustly  will  produce  upon  kind  die- 
pontiona  actuated  only  by  a  desire  to  dis- 
charge a  painful  duty  to  the  public  i  I 
am  sure  that  my  hon.  friend  has  too  much 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  entertain 
such  an  opinion.  When  the  ponishmeBt 
is  too  severe,  kindness  will  ever  be  more 
unwilKng  to  inflict  than  atrocity  to  ex- 
pose itself  to  the  remote  risk  of  a  distant 
punishment. 

There  ia  another  observation  made  by 
my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  (the  Solicitor 
General)  upon  which  I  must  say  a  few 
worda.  He  has  slated  that  the  opinion  of 
tfab  severity  cannot  deter  prosecutors  from 
instituting  legal  proceedings,  becanae  it  ia 
optional  with  them  whether  they  will  pro* 
ceed  for  the  capital  oflbnce  or  lor  a  singlo 
folony.  I  cannot  butexpress  my  astonish- 
ment at  such  a  remark  made  by  my  hon. 
£riend»  particularly  when  I  consider  the 
profossionin  which*  ao  much  to  his  own 
credit,  he  has  passed  his  life.  I  do  con« 
tend  that,  without  violating  his  duty,  it  ia 
not  optional  with  the  proaeootor  tocom- 
muae  the  poniahinent  It  is  incumbent 
upon  him  to  atato  the  oflfaice  aa  it  really 
exttU,  to  state  tha  truth  and  the  wholo 
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•tratb^  be  the  legal  consequences  whattbey 
may :  these  consequences  are  not  for  his 
coDtideration  but  For  ours :  the  legislature 
is  to  award  the  punishment,  without  giv- 
ing any  discretion  to  the  party  injured  for 
any  exercise  either  of  his  humanity  or 
malignity.  I  may  be  in  error,  but  I  con- 
-ceire  that  an  acquittal  for  a  single  larceny 
is  not  any  plea  to  a  new  indictment  for  a 
jcapital  ofiPence.  How,  therefore,  can  it 
be  said,  that  a  prosecutor  may  make  his 
election  so  as  not  to  injure  the  prisoner  i 

Entertaining  these  sentiments  of  the  ef- 
•fedts  of  this  law  upon  the  minds  of  the  va< 
rious  persons  concerned  in  the  punishment 
of  an  offender,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of 
4he  utmost  importance  for  us  to  prevent 
them ;  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
ve  should  prevent  the  evasion  of  justice 
by  sanctioning  these  perjuries,  which,  to 
Mve  the  life  of  a  fellow-subject,  our  coun- 
trymen will  commit;  for  it  is  vain  to 
auppose  that  they  will  enforce  your  laws 
which  are  repugnant  to  the  best  feelings  of 
oar  nature :  which  are  in  opposition  to 
^hose  merciful  dispositions  that  have  for 
centuries  been  inculcated  amongst  us,  and 
for  which  our  national  character  is  raised 
to  its  present  height,  and  is  rejipected 
throughotit  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Bill  now  before 
us  is  a  dangerous  innovation,  which  we  all 
ought  to  regard  with  suspicion  and  jealousy. 
It  it,  I  trust,  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
declare  that  I  am  no  friend  to  any  specu- 
lative innovations,  but  I  cannot,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  discover  any  cause  fur 
Hiii  alarm,  unless  every  species  of  revision 
and  improvement  is  to  be  rejected  as  in- 
jurious. Fortunately  for  this  country  no 
such  opinion  has  ever  prevailed.  The  act 
of  parliament  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
.  present  Bill  to  repeal  was,  upon  its  original 
enactment,  ap  innovation,  but  our  ances- 
tors were  not  afraid  to  adopt  it;  circum- 
stances, times,  and  above  all,  opinions 
have  changed,  and  what  is  there  to  be 
dreaded  in  adapting  a  penal  law  to  the  sen- 
timents of  justice  now  entertained  by  the 
comouinity  i  As  to  the  jdanger  of  this 
Bill  leading  to  a  great  and  universal  alte- 
ration in  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the 
country,  I  cannot  discover  any  ground  for 
such  a  suspicion.  The  vote  which  I  shall 
give  this  night  will  never  be  considered  by 
me,  and  cannot  be  considered  by  any 
hon  member,  as  a  pledge  for  a  vote  which 
I  may  at  any  future  time  gire  upon  any 
other  Bill  that  may  be  submitted  to  the 
House. 
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Upon  the  whole  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
the  present  Bill  is  highly  Expedient  for  the 
advancement  of  justice,  and  that,  by  low- 
ering the  scale  of  punishment,  the  impu- 
nity of  oiiisnders  will  be  prevented.  I 
therefore  shall  give  it  my  support. 
»  The  Oiancellor  qf  the  Exchequer,  After 
the  long  and  able  discussion  upon  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House,  I  shall  trouble  you 
only  for  a  few  moments,  in  stating  the 
impression  upon  my  mind  by  which  I  am 
induced  to  resist  the  motion  of  my  hoo« 
and  learned  friend. 

The  question  is  very^simple  :  it  is  whe«- 
ther  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  it  is . 
proposed  to  repeal,  ur  the  bill  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
is  best  calculated  to  lessen  crime?  Bur, 
simple  as  the  question  is,  the  reasons  in  fa- 
vour and  in  opposition  to  the  measure  are 
extremely  complicated ;  and  being  su,  see- 
ing darkly  as  we  do,  I  am  disposed  to  give 
my  vote  in  concurrence  with  the  sentiments 
of  practical  and  experienced  men.  If  I 
had  heard  any  representation  of  the  bad 
effects  of  the  existing  la^,  made  by  any  of 
the  judges,  or  by  any  magistrate  engaged 
in  the  admini^itration  of  penal  justice,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  attempt  the  change : 
but  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that 
I  understand  it  to  be  the  unanimous  opi^ 
nion  of  the  bench  that  the  alteration  wiH 
be  attended  with  consequences  the  most 
injurious.  I  therefore  shail  resist  this  pro- 
posal to  overturn  by  plausible  but  untried 
theories  the  established  practice  of  centu- 
ries. 

I  shall  add  only  one  word  upon  an 
observation  by  my  hon.  friend  who  spoke 
last.  It  has  been  contended  in  favour  of 
the  present  measure,  that  an  opinion  of 
the  severity  of  the  statute  of  Eiizabeth  has 
a  tendency  to  occasion  the  impunity  of 
offenders,  from  the  disinclination  of  indi* 
viduals  to  prosecute,  or  of  the  court  to 
convict.  My  learned  and  hon.  friend  who 
sits  by  me  (the  Solicitor  General)  has  truly 
sUted,  tha^,  even  allowing  this  to  be  the 
operation  of  the  statute,  the  effect  which  it 
has  in  preventing  the  perpetration  of 
crime  by  its  terror  upon  the  mind  oCthe  ' 
criminal  must  also  be  taken  mto  cnnHi<lera- 
tion,  and  that  upon  the  whole,  tt^  balnnce 
will  turn  in  favour  of  the  law.  To  tlusl'ob- 
servation  i  cannot  thmk  that  the  answer 
given  by  the  him.  gent,  who  spoke  last  is 
satisfactory  I  becau.se  the  opposition  is  not 
to  be  made  according  to  hi|i  supposition, 
between  the  scruples  of  a  humane  prosecu* 
tor  or  juror,  wlio  may  be  agonized  at  the 
(P)^Appendix. 
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seqoeoces  m  an  attempt  to  riform,  in  a 
?6ry  few  articies,  the  crinihia}  law  «f  tlie 
country.  That  he  bad  been  reprcMmei 
as  being  actuated  by  yery  mistahoit  fio^ 
tioiis  of  humanity.  That  though  Iw  c«r^ 
tainly  did  not  feel  it  to  ^be  a  great  r«b 
proach,  to  have  acted  frodd  motiTes  nf 
humanity  only,  yet  he  must  say  that  be 
had  never  professed  to  be  acting  from  rach 
motives;  that  he  proposed  the  prei«nfBiU,  as 
one  more  likely  to  prevent  the  coufmissfoft 
of  the  crime,  against  which  it  waa  directed^ 
than  the  present  law;  he  r/Bsted  it  upon 
grounds  of  policy  and  expediency,  Sind  the 
coldest  and  harshest  reasoner  upon  siieh 
subjects,  was  as  much  bound  to  support 
this  measure,  as  those  whose  generoas 
hearts  felt  most  Sensibly  the  onitecestafy 
sufferings  which  were  inflicted  on  tbeir 
fellow  cfeatures.  It  had  pleased  the  op« 
posers  of  the  Bill  to  say  that  he  proceeded 
upon  theory  only;  bat  he  denied  the 
charge,  and  insisted  that  he  proceeded 
solely  upon  facts,  aild  that  his  opponents 
open  this  occasion  were  mere  tbeoristt, 
and  clung  to  their  theory  in  defiance  of 
all  experience.  That  the  crime  of  steal* 
ing  in  dwelling  houses  had  'greatly  in* 
creased  under  the  present  existing  law, 
could  not  be,  and  was  not  denied,  bot, 
that  tatt  Was  strangely  appealed  to  a^  a 
ground  for  leaving  the  law  unaltered. 
That  the  severity  of  the  law  at  tt  now 
fltoo<l,  prevlnted  men  fit»m  proaeeotiftg»  was 
a  truth  that  few  persons  who  would' only 
reflect  upon  What  had  paMied  ondkr  tikeir 
own  immediate  observafion,  ton  Id  enter* 
Uin  any  doubt  of.  The  Solicitor  t^etteral^ 
however,  had  by  arguiftent  d^iiteil  ttal 
this  could  be  the  cese»  because  prdaeca* 
tors,  he  alledged,  were  not  bound  to  iodiM 
capitally,  thoogh  the  crime  by  law  was 
capital.  An  extraordinary  state  of  the 
law,  to  Ue  apph>ved  of  by  men  of  bigk 
rank  ill  the  profession,  that  it  8h4Mld  &m 
pend  not  on  the  will  of  the  legislatMO.  or 
of  any  public  officer,  but  of  the  aroal 
obsGUfe  persons  in  the  eommonitj^  who* 
ther  the  criminal  tribanals  ehovld  have 
cognieaiice  of  the  oflenee  u  a  tapiul 
crime,  or  as  otie  far  inferior  in  degree  of 
erimifiality.  That  this,  however,  ^ro* 
ceeded  on  tBtstakv,  for  dioogb  in  many 
cases  it  did  de|toivi  on  ibo  prosecutor, 
whether  be  would  iodiot  copitolly  Or  no^ 
yet  it  wal  not  to  ih  nil  esMi|  tM  when 
tlw  erimitml  wnM  conraflficiod  islbr  nonptal 
eience,  and  tke  ^fosecnter  bonnd  hf  re- 
cogni2ane0>  lo  preee^ntei  bo  migbt  be 
compelled  to  indict  for  n  capiul  < 
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Idea  of  being  instrumental  in  inflicting  an 
excessive  pnoi^ments  aifd  the  hardened 
dfSender  who  cannot  be  deterred  by  any 
fear :  but  the  opposition  ought  to  be  mode, 
accotding  to  the  statement  of  my  learned 
friend  thS  Solicitor  General,  between  such 
prosecutor  or  juror,  and  persons  first  ex- 
posed to  teinptation  who  will  be  intimi- 
dated by  ihe  consequences  of  yielding  lo 
their  bad  ilicliaations. 

After  the  length  of  this  debate  I  shall 
int  trespass  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House,  nor  should  I,  indeed,  have  made 
these  few  observations,  could  I,  with  satis- 
^  fatrtion  to  myself,  have  given  a  silent  vote 
opon  this  occasion. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  said,  that  after  what 
had  been  urged  in  defence  of  the  bill  in 
the  coarse  of  the  debate,  it  could  not  be 
liecessary  fbr  him  to  bccupy  much  time 
in  his  reply.  That  the  objections  offered 
^10  the  Bill  Were  of  two  kinds;  the  first 
related  to  the  opinions  of  the  author  of  the 
h&easure,  and  the  further  objects  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  in  view^  and  the 
latter  to  the  supposed  demerits  of  the  Bill 
itself.  That  he  could  not  understand  why 
If  the  Bill  were  good  in  Hself  it  should  be 
)*ejected,  because  he,  the  author  of  it,  en- 
tet-taiUed,  in  the  opinion  of  some  gentle- 
then,  very  eh'oneous  ndtiokis  in  criminal 
law.  That  if  he  were  Soliciting  a  peno- 
joal  fevour  for '  himself,  it  might  be  very 
just  to  refuse  it  on  account  of  other  parts 
of  his  tohduct;  but  if  in  this  measure  he 
was  right,  what  mattered  it  that  in  others 
he  had  been  wrong.  That  with  respect 
to  further  objects,  he  had  never  sdid  that 
be  had  any,  and  even  if  gentlemen  chose 
tb  give  so  much  weight  to  their  oi4rn  eon- 
jectores,  as  to  #hat  he  might  propose  in 
futuh*,  as  to  judge  of  this  measure  by 
others,  which  they  snppost^  were  to  fol- 
low, it  was  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
l^afiving  of  this  Bill  could  facilitate  the 
pascing  of  any  other,  unless,  indeed,  the 
kenetita  which  upon  experience  should 
re^tt  from  this,  were  to  form  a  recont* 
mendatfote  to  furtlier  alterations.  Thet  ho 
had  been  much  surprised  at  some  of  the 
tOrions  ohjfections  which  had  been  made  to 
the  BiH  itself.  One  gentleman  had  very 
lanciiMiy  imagined,  that  it  fended  to  intno- 
doce  MHoething  very  like  the  old  French 
l^oHce,  and  Onolher  aaw  in  it  the  begiiMiibg 
of  chenge,  which  might  not  stop  till  iiikad 
brought  aibont  a  revototion^  like  thet 
wbtch  b«d  token  ploeo  in  Finco ;  tbnt  he 
could  oot  brut  tie  antonlibed  01  the  inia- 
IfiiNiCiofliWbMtoiittld^iieeltr  iMfb  c^tt« 
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Ttel»  W>veT<er  tjie  fact  njfbtb«,  itcef« 
Uuniy  »a«  not  generally  knowo  thftt  a 
pfOiecu^pr  might  indict  ia  what  form 
A9  pieasedf  and  the  (act  undoabtedly 
was,  ihat  perauns  robbed  submitted  pati- 
aiBtiy  to  the  wrong  because  they  appre* 
-beoded  that  a  complaint. might  cost  the 
offender  his  life ;  that  this  most  frequently 
liappe^ed  in  these  offences  which  are  cou- 
aider^d  as  iha  most  aggravated  of  any 
Ihat  come  within  the  description— the 
r4>bbery  by  servants  of  their  masters'  pro* 
pcMTty  :^-how  many  persons  are  there  who 
tbisAi  that  the  loss  of  their  property  is  no- 
tbiqg  when  compared  with  the  evil  of  hav*. 
v^xh^  rest  of  their  days  embittered  by  the 
recollection  that  they  had  sent  to  die  by 
the  iiands  of  the  executioner,  a  fellow 
oraatwre  with  whose  countenance  they 
kad  ibeen  familiar,  and  who  had  been  for 
years  Attending  them  and  doing  them 
ftfoes  of  kindness.  That  it  was  not  pro- 
ajBoulors  only,  but  ^witnesses  and  jurors 
v^iio  wene  deterred  by  the  severity  of  the 
IttWj  from  a  just  discharge  of  their  duty. 
Thftt  paries  were  in  the  habit  to  avoid  the 
•evece  .penalty  of  the  law,  of  acting  in 
VAolaiioB  of  the  sacred  oaths-  they  had 
laken,  and  of  finding  verdicts  against  the 
<dearest  evidence.  Amongst  many  exam- 
ples which  might  be  mentioned,  it  hap- 
pwafd  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
Pgpf  a  wpman  of  the  name  of  Bridget 
MacalUstcr  had  been  indicted  at  the  <Jld 
JMlay  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling  house  a 
U#  pound  bank  Aote;  it  was  by  itself  in 
%  ibox  which  ivas  of  no  value ;  the  fact 
VftS  f)karly  praved,  and  the  jury  found 
hmt  gttUty  of  stealing  what  was^  the  yaloe 
Mljr  pf  thirty-Dine  shillings.  Thus  twelve 
neii' 4ii^ecuting  a  moat  sacred  judicial  of- 
fiae»  declared  bdore  God,  and  as  they 
kApAdihemselvjBs.for  salfatioD,  that  a  ten 
pftftiod  bank  not^  was  worth. only  thirty 
«iiie  ahillings.  It  .might  be  well  doubted 
whether  thia  was  a  crime  inferior  in  moral 

£tlt,  or  of  less  dangerous  example  than 
\  ofienoe  which  it  was  intended  to 
scfeco.  Thai  a  right  hon.  friend  of  his 
(Mr.  Windham)  who  had  .treated  with 
ridiciile  the  doctrine,  that  the  certainty 
vi§M  much  more  effioaciotts  than  the  seve- 
rHy  of  punishment  for  the  prevention 
#f  crimes,  probably  did  not  recolleot  that 
Dr.  Paley,  whose  aothority  he  had  held  up 
^o  high,  and  f^hom  he  had  represented  a 
having  the  singular  good  fortune  of  being 
slwaya  right,  layadowa  that  position  him- 
wM  aaone  that  is  tncontrof  ertible.  That 
il/faidrbM»  aUedged  that  all  the  judges 


were  adverse  to  this  measure  i  upon  wha^ 
authority  that  was  asserted  he  knew  not  ^ 
he  had  sent  to  all  of  them  a  statement  of 
his  view  of  the  subject ;  and  although  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  known  to  all, 
and  of  enjoying  the  friendship  of  many  of 
them,  none  of  them  had  signified  to  him 
their. disapprobation  of  what  he  had  pro- 
posed. Judging  by  their  conduct  in  rcf 
fusing  as  it  "were  by  common  consent  to 
execute  this  law,  he  could  not  but  con- 
clude but  it  was  their  opinion  that  it  ought 
not  to  exist. 

There  were  some^  indeed,  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  present  system,  of 
which  the  judges  had  an  experience,  that 
no  others  could  hare.  Any  person  who 
had  heen  in  the  habit  of  attending  in  cri- 
minal tribunals,  must  be  sensible  thai  no* 
thing  was  more  admirably  calculated  to 
make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  ^ctators,  and  to  coca^ 
mand  obedience  to  the  laws,  than  tha 
awful  ceremony  which  takes  place  afiev 
an  offender  has  been  capitally  convicted  ; 
the  judge  proceeds  to  pronounce  upon 
him  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  law,  and 
to  exhort  him  to  prepare  himself  to  meat 
his  Creator ;  but  when  it  is  known  that  tha  , 
convicts  on  whom  this  sentence  is  pro^ 
nounced  will  probably  not  be  leilt  ^oe 
execution,  it  loses  all  its  effect,  und  be** 
comes  a  mere  idle  form ;  this  probability^ 
indeed,  has  ^ftea  the  fetal  effect  of  making 
the  prisoners  deaf  to  the  admoatlions  they 
receive,  and  delude  themselves  with  falsa 
hopes,  till  ^t  last  the  onder  for  iheir  exe^^ 
catiooNarrives,  and  their  qanditioa  is  tha 
more  miserable  from  the  very  hopes  which 
they  had  permitted  themselves  to  iadnlge. 

Tha    House  divided,  when  there  ap« 
peared  to  be. 

For  the  motion  o....... ; %%^ 

Against  the  motion  •• 55 

Majority —a 

On  our  re-admission,  we  found  air  B* 
Romilly  lamenting  the  thinneas  of  tha  0t<» 
tendance,  and  hoping  that  they  would  nol 
in  that  state  of  the  House  pre89  tha  con« 
sideration  of  the  remaining  Bills.  Mr* 
Brougbaasi,  Mr.  Wilharfocoa,  and  Mn 
Giddy,  supported  this  opiniaB;  Mr.  Per^^ 
cevai  and  Mr.  Ryder  spake  in  favour  of 
an  immediate  decision :  but  the  farthar 
fKMisideration  of  these  Bills  was,  withoal  m- 
division,  postponed  for  a  few  days :  wheal 

Mfi*   f.j'     IJ  »■   -'■■>■'.»-■■ ^    "    ■■  ■   ■!  iii» 

*  For  a  List  of  tba  Mi«ority«  «aa  VaL 
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the  Bill  for  prirately  stealing  in  a  shop  to 
the  Yaltte,  passed  without  any  division. 


HOUSE   OP    LORDS. 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1810. 
[SeeVol.  XVIL  p.  198*] 

Privately  Steaunq  in  the  Shop.] 
tJpon  the  order  of  the  clay  being  moved. 
That  the  Bill  for  repealing  so  much  of  an 
act  of  William  3,  relative  to  stealing  pri- 
vately in  shops,  warehouses^  &c.  to  the 
value  of  five  shillings  and  upwards,  as  far 
aa  relates  to  the  punishment  of  death  with- 
out benefit' of  clergy^  be  read  a  second 
time^ 

Lord  EUenborough  rose  and  addressed 
the  Hoase  to  the  following  purport :  My 
lords,  it  is  my  intention  to  move  that  the 
further  consideration  of  this  Bill  be  post- 
poned to  a  future  time;  and  it  is  not  with- 
out reluctance  I  shall  proceed  to  state  my 
objections  to  the  measure,  but  I  consider 
inyself  bound  so  to  act  from  a  conside- 
ration of  dot3^.  Though  I  feel  it  ungrate- 
ful to  oppose  the  wishes  of  those  who  are 
attempting  to  introduce  this  innovation 
into  the  criminal  law  of  the  country,  and 
with  all  my  deference  to  them  for  the  purity 
of  their  intentions,  and  giving  them  every 
credit  for  the  ingenuity  of  their  specula- 
tions ;  yet  I  trust  your  lordships  will  pause 
before  you  assent  to  an  experiment  preg- 
nant with  danger  to  the  security  of  pro- 
perty, and  beTore  yoH  repeal  a  statute 
which  has  so  long  been  held  necessary  for 
public  security,  and  which  I  am  not  con- 
scious has  produced  the  smallest  injury  to 
the  merciful  administration  of  justice.  If, 
my  lords,  we  properly  estimate  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  result  of  this  specvlative 
mode  of  legislating  upon  humanity,  wo. 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the 
progress  of  crimes  in  their  increase  or  de- 
crease; and  when  I,  along  with  those  %vtth 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  act  on  the 
bench,  peruse  the  list  of  persons  convicted 
of  capital  crimes,  uiually  transmitted  to 
the  judges,  such  has  been  the  increase  for 
the  Ikst  year,  of  the  offences  alluded  to  by 
the  present  Bill,  that  I  am  convinced,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Judges,  public  expediency 
requires  there  should  be  no  relkiission  of 
the  terror  denounced  against  this  descrip- 
tion of  offenders.  This  Bill,  purporting 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  law,  takes 
away  tiie  power  of  inflicting  capital  pa* 
nisbment  provided  by  a  statute  of  king 
William,  for  the  purpose  of  preveiltipg  the  \ 


ofience  of  privately  stealing  in  a  shopw 
Now,  my  Lords,  the  great  mass  of  property 
in  this  metropolis  and  other  large  towas, 
liable  to  this  peculiar  species  of  depre* 
dation,  and  the  unavoidable  hazard  to 
which  retail  dealers  are  exposed,  arisiDg* 
from  the  facility  with  which  the  theft  is 
committed,  amidst  the  bustle  and  confoaioii 
of  a  number  of  customers,  form  very 
serious  grounds  of  objection  against  the 
repeal  of  a  siatute,  which,  perhaps  more 
thiin  many  noble  lords  tetm  to  be  aware 
of,  prevents  the  loss  and  ultimate  bank- 
ruptcy of  many  an  industrious  tradesmaik 
In  the  present  times  too,  it  is  the  doty  of 
parliament  to  pa}'  attention  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  so  large  a  class  aa 
retail  shopkeepers,  who  are  so'usefo^tIl 
society,  and  contribute  so  great  an  amount 
to  the  revenue  of  the  state.  Such  will  be 
the  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  this  sta- 
tute, that,  1  am  certain,  depredations  to  an 
unlimited  extent  would  be  ioimediately 
committed ;  those  people  who  lend  them- 
selves to  such  felonious  industry  would 
instantly  multiply,  and  the  poor  industH- 
ous  tradesman,  particularly  if  he  dealt  in 
certain  articles,  would,  with  all  his  pre- 
caution, sustain  such  weighty  losses  fnM 
time  to  time,  that  would  eventually  cause 
his  bankruptcy  and  final  ruin.  This  Bill, 
I  presume,  \i  only  one  part  of  a  regular 
system  against  the  present  administration 
of  the  criminal  law.  An  act  was  iatio- 
duced  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
which,  in  unison  with  the  principle  of  this 
system,  remitted  the  punishment  of  death 
upon  the  ofience  of  privately  stealing 
from  the  person ;  and  what  has  been  the 
result  ?  From  my  own  knowledge,  and 
the  general'  information  of  the  judges, 
I  am  certain,  that  the  increase  of  that  class 
of  offenders  has  become,  in  this  short 
period,  enormous :  it  is  the  exact  species 
of  ofience  to  which  they  now  apply  their 
dexterity ;  and,  knowing  they  are  no 
longer  exposed  to  the  danger  of  incurring 
the  penalty  of  death,  we  have  information 
of  their  depredations  in  our  public  streets, 
and  in  the  open  day.  Much  has  been 
said  about  humanity,  and  the  general 
severity  of  our  criminal  code ;  but,  what* 
ever  may  be  the  penalties  and  terrors  held 
out  against  the  commission  of  crimes,  I 
believe  no  one  can  charge  the  admiois« 
tration  of  justice  with  a  want  of  clemency  ; 
nor  can  any  one  shew  the  slightest  ground 
for  such  insinaatlons.  It  is«  my  lords,  » 
mistaken  notion  that  these  severe  penalties 
denounced  by  the  law  are  pregnant  with 
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cruel  severit}':  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
productive  of  a  less  quantity  of  human 
suffering ;  for  if  the  terror  prevent  the 
commission,  it  promoter  the  humane  6bject 
of  ail  good  laws,  the  prevention  of  crimes. 
It  has  also  been  said  this  individual  of- 
fence is  such,  and  the  property  of  such  a 
value,  that  it  does  not  require  so  severe 
and  so  sanguinary  a  punishment;  but 
your  lordships  will  recollect  that  the 
aame  observation  will  apply  to  the  pe- 
nalties attached  to  other  ofFences  no  more 
heinous  in  their  nature,l)ut  the  tendency 
of  them  such,  that  every  man  would  ac- 
knowledge the  expediency  of  denouncing 
the  terror  of  death  lor  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting their  frequent  commission,  buch 
are  the  statutes  against  the  steatlfig  of 
horses  and  sheep,  which,  often  exposed  to 
range  on  wide  pastures  or  uninclosed 
commons,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  stolen^ 
and  the  means  of  detecting  such  offt^nces 
attended  with  particular  difficulty.  The 
property,  in  these  instances,  and  in  that  of 
forgery,  where  the  amount  of  '20s.  would 
be  capital,  cannot,  upon  the  ground  of 
commutation,  be  placed  in  the  same  scales 
with  the  life  of  man.  Scarcely  any  crime, 
my  lords,  against  property  can  be  weighed 
in  the  same  scales  with  roan's  life.  But, 
in  all  these  cases,  the  end  of  the  law  is  the 
(trevention  of  crime ;  and  I  am  persuaded. 
Do  penalty  less  than  the  terror  of  death 
would  auiount  to  any  thing  like  pre- 
vention of  that  oifence  now  under  our 
consideration.  After  all  which  ha$  been 
stated  in  favour  of  this  speculative-  hu- 
manity, it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  law, 
as  it  stands,  is  but  seldom  carried  into 
execution,  and  yet  it  ceases  not  to  hold 
out  that  terror  which  alone  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  frequent  commission 
of  the  oftence.  There  are  criminals^  my 
Lords,  so  hardened,  that  no  milder  pu- 
nishment would  intimidate,  but  under 
this  law  they  have  been  oftentimes  brought 
to  a  serious  consideration  of  their  wicked- 
ness. Upon  their  minds  scarcely  any  thing 
would  have  produced  a  serious  considera- 
tion except  the  terror  of  death  ;  and  those 
who  have  witnessed  such  scenes  in  a  court 
of  justice,  must  have  beheld  its  eliect  upon 
v^ese  hardened  characters,  alarmed  at 
the  terror  impending  over  their  very  exists 
ence.  Upon  these  grounds,  my  Lords,  I 
do  not  perceive  that,*  by  repealing  this 
part  of  the  statute  of  William, -we  are  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  humanity;  because, 
looking  to  the  quantity  of  human  suffering, 
'iwili^Iam  ceitMAibe  coasiderabJy  loss 


under  the  present  law  on  account  of  its 
greater  competency  to  prevent  the  fre- 
quency of  this  offence.  On  this  subject 
it  has  been  urged^as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  this  system  of  innovation  upon  the  crj<« 
minal  law,  by  persons  speculating  in  mo- 
dern legislation,  that  a  certainty  of  pu« 
nishment  is  preferable  to  severity,  that 
it  should  invariably  be  proportioned  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  crime;  thereby 
forming  a  known  scale, of  pQnlsbments 
commensurate  with  the  degree  of  offence. 
Whatever  may  be  my  opinion  of  the 
theory  of  this  doctrine,  I  am  convinced 
of  its  absurdity  in  practice.  How  could 
such  a  system  be  effected  ?  By  what  means 
could  a  law  be  framed  so  that  the  punish* 
ment,  without  the  discretion  of  the  judge^ 
could  be  applied  in  exact  conformity  to  the 
nature  and  aggravation  of  the  offence? 
Every  attempt  at  framing  such  laws,  I  will 
.venture  t  >  say,  will  be  found  impractica- 
ble ;  and  I  could  satisfy  the  House,  if  the 
subject  werfe  not  almost  too  serious,  that  an 
act  of  parliament  constructed  for  that  end 
would  be  completely  ludicrous.  I  will 
take  an  example  from  a  fact  which  fell 
under  my  own  observation,  and  it  is  better 
to  reason  from  the  suggestions  of  fact  than 
from  those  of  imagination.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this' metropolis  seven  or  eight 
individuals  conspired  to  break  open  the 
houses  of  a  number  of  persons.  The 
first  house  which  became  the  object  of 
their  attack  was  that  where  one  of  the  pf« 
fenders  had  lived  in  the  capacity  of  a  ser- 
vant, and  he  first  suggested  this  parti- 
cular burglary.  He  knew  the  most  op- 
portune period  for  making  their  attempt, 
and  the  time  when  the  owner  and  his  fa- 
mily would  be  most  off  their  guard,  and 
when  there  was  not  much  likelihood  of  re- 
sistance to  their  designs.  The  crime  of 
burglary  ilself  is  one  to  which  the  law  has 
generally  affixed  the  penalty  of  death,  be- 
cause it  is  committed  in  the  night,  and 
under  all  the  horrors  of  alarm ;  but  there 
are  circumstances  always  of  mitigation  or 
aggravation,  which  restrict  or  enforce  the 
execution  of  the  law.  In  the  case  alluded 
to,  the  crime  of  one  of  the  offenders  was 
considerably  aggravated,  because  it  was 
not  only  amounting  to  the  offence  of  bur- 
glary under  the  usual  circumstances,  but 
it  was  committed  in  violation  of  every 
principle  of  fidelity,  proceeding  from  that 
confidence  which  is  generally  reposed  in 
those  intrusted  with  offices  of  domestic 
employment.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  an 
act  of  parliement  should  be  so  constrncted^ 
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at  tm  enbrace  ibe  enormity  of  this  specific 
aggravation  of  ofieoce,  ftod  the  legUlature 
were  to  define  it  under  such  a  desariptioo 
as  the  fotlowuigp  •'  ^hat  i£  any  persou  or 
persons,  lormerly  employed  in  the  capa- 
city of  servants,  should  at  any  tiaue  a^ 
terwards  suggest  the  breaking  open  of  the 
divelling-houseof  his  master,  it  should  bo 
an  agg-ravation  of  the  otfence  of  burglajry, 
and  siiould  subject  him  to  a  aeverei*  pwt- 
nishment  than  that  ^nerally  inflicted^ 
upon  those  convicted  of  that  o£feace." 
Siill  other  CI rcumstances  may  even  pro- 
duce a  greater  s^gravation.  It  happened 
with  .respect  to  the  ofienders  I  am  adv<srt- 
\ng  to,  that  vioience  was  committed  to 
the  persons  of  the  owner  of  the  house  and 
his  wife;  they  were  ill  treated  and  drag- 
ged from  their  beds.  Would  your  lord- 
ships then  proceed  to  state,  thai  if  any  of 
these  offenders  should  exercise  violence 
by  foiling  from  their  beds  the  owner  of 
tbe  iiouse  or  others,  they  should  be  deemed 
guilty  of  such  an  aggravation  as  ahould 
incur  another  degree  of  seventy  in  ponish- 
nenti  But  other  acts  of  violence  of  still 
II  more  atrocious  naturis  might  take  place, 
which  would  exceed  every  specification  of 
an  act  of  parliament.  A  distinction 
might  arise  from  the  relative  situation  of 
the  offenders,  as  was  the  case  in  the  trial  I 
allude  to ;  one  of  them  was  the  father  and 
the.  other  the  son  ;  theiatter  had  been  Jed 
l»y  the  example  of  his  unprincipled  parent, 
who  was  guilty,  not  only  on.accountof  his 
own  turpitude,  but  in  being  the  instrument 
whereby  his  .son  became  the  perpetrator 
of  crime,  and  the  victim  of  ^&nded  jus- 
tice. With  respect  to  these  indivi4oaU, 
I  trust  the  judge  on  the  occasion  used  his 
discretion  with  prqpriety ;  he  sacrificed 
the  '/ather  as  An  jexampU  to  others,  and 
extended  mercy  to  the  son.  But  would  it 
not  be  impossible  to  define  tty's  as  a  fit 
procedure  uoivefsally ,  where  the  father  and 
the  son  were  concerned  in  this  and  similar 
ttfiences?  Would  your  lordships  lay  it 
down  as  a  legislative  principle,  that  in  all 
cases,  where  both  these  jcharacUifs  w«re 
implicated,  the  folonioos  father  should  b« 
Vacrificed,  but  the  felonious  son  sOiVed? 
All  these  are  circumstaaces,  my  Lords, 
which  cannot  be  defined  by  rlaw,  but  muat 
lemainibr  the  discretion  of  those  who  ad^ 
minister  the  law.  Betaining  the  tecror» 
and  leaving  thoexacution  uncertain  end 
dependent  upon  circnmsieneea  which  may 
aggc»7ate  or  mitigate  i the  enormity  of  tM 
enme#  dnes^not  proie.tbe  ^seTeiity  of  eagr 
ficimimdJUkw.:  wbomef,  to  fewAve  tb$l  a^ 


huary  dread  of  pooishmentwovM  f  rotUiciB 
injury,  to  the  criminal  and  break  dosm 
that  barrier  which  prevents  the  freqat»t 
commission  of  crime.  Thisj  my  lords^  ia 
not  only  my  own  opinion,  hot  it  is  that  of 
the  learned  judges,  with  whom  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  consulting  npoa  the  punish* 
meet  of  crimes ;  for  thev  are  nnenimously 
agreed  the  expediency  o^ustace  and  public 
security  requires  there  should  not  be  a  re- 
mission of  capital  punishment  in  this  pari 
of  the  criminal  law :  and  I  can  assure 
your  lordships  I  have  xoKrectly  represent* 
ed  their  sentiments,  in  addressing  ihe  ob- 
servations 1  have  made,  to  the  •copsidera* 
tioa  of  this  House.  The  noble  and  kamed 
lord  fubved,  <'  That  the  biU  be  read  this 
day  six  months." 

Lord  Erskiae  &ai4  he  rose,  not  withoQl 
reluctance;,  to  ea^cess  his  ovn  ^opinion, 
after  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  (Ellenborough)  whoj  in  addiU 
tloe  to  the  weight  of  his  own  sentiflOMmt* 
had  auted  that  he  represented  Abosciaf  the 
other  leacned  judges.  Such  bed  been  hie 
own  professional  habits  of  respect  to  tbose 
who  presided  in  our  coeru  of  justice^  that 
he  was  at  all  times  led  to  pay  the  ^eatesl 
deference  to  their  opinion  of  the  law  of 
the  land«  and  ever  to  venereie  their  legal 
decisions.  Botj  wilh  due  defisrence  to  secli 
authority,  and  iparticnlarly  to  iJhe  greal 
learning  and  ability  with  which  bis  noble 
and  learned  friend  presided  on  the  bench, 
still  he  fek  disposed  to  eoteMaie  gseat  ef» 
teem  fontbe  legal  knowledge  of  the  hen* 
member  who  was  ihe  author  of  the  preseoi 
Bill,  and  for  the  judgment  of  so  meny  e»* 
lightened  menp  wim  bed  p^nm  this  mea* 
sure  their  full  consideration  in  enottet 
place.  It  tmist  be  .admitted  .by  these  srbo 
opposed  the  Bill,  that  the  pnoisheiea^  ^ 
death  inflicted  4)y  ibe  atetote'Of  WiUiam, 
was  io  no  inatanoe  eerried  into  execution  ; 
and,4he  instanccu  if  Any  sbenldoccnr,  muei 
he  rare»  where  the  eeverity  coeld  be  ep« 
plied.  He  femembemd  when  he  iMMd  ihe 
honor  nf ,  being  eeeenlted  m  one  of  hU 
M«yest^'<  Gonncibthatitwenki  he^ebeen 
impossible,  he  helieeed«forany.eenvictinii 
for  this  ofione  to  here  ooeae  under  tbeie 
eoasideqmon  «Ueb  eteuld  Imve  recon* 
eiled  his  mind  l»  bmre  edeieid  bis  Me* 
jestv  to  carry  the  lew  int0.eiceQUtioii.  He 
eould  not  concur  with  hie  noble  end  leeia* 
ed  friend,  tbel  this  neopoeed  ekeietiendo* 
sesved  the  name  ei  speenletieu^  and^nn 
i  mpntetion  of  a  desiea  te  make  innoeetiMm 
upan  the  law  «ifithe  lead  oanld  aneoh  t» 
any  indifidwl  mbo  gMw  tha  mtrnmU^ 
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mpifMift,  The  qnestkm,  in  his  opinioii, 
tna,  wtrether  it  woaldl  not  be  more  con> 
dacite  to  public  soearfty,  and  more  bent* 
^itfl  to  the  eriminsh  that^  the  p«ni«b- 
fiient  «hoiihi  be  made  proporltonate  to 
the  genera)  description  or  offences,  leaving 
m  doe  disaiKion  in  the  jodge  to  mitigate  to 
|iartktf lar  instance*.  The  pontthment  de- 
tioonced  by  the  present  law,  was  inapplf- 
cable  to  the  general  description  of  the  of' 
fence,  and  was  not  enforced  on  the  roost 
extraordinary  occasions. 

The  Earl  of  Lherpooi  obseryed^  that, 
having  filled  the  otfice  ef  Secretary  for^he 
Hsftte  Department,  bis  attention  was  led 
to  the  subject  of  ponishment^  now  nnder 
their  lordships'  consideration.  In  that  si- 
tnatkHi  he  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  progress  of  crimes  and  ptmlshmenu, 
from  the  atnal  returns  made  to  that  office; 
and,  when  he  compared  the  list  ef  modem 
v^ars  with  those  of  a  former  date  he  was 
happy  to  find,  that  all  crimes  of  a  heinous 
nature  had  become  less  frequent,  although 
those  of  a  mihor  tendency  had  consi* 
derably  increased.  He  was  not  dispos- 
ed to  concur  with  those  who  complain^ 
ed  of  the  criminal  law  of  this  country 
heing  too  saoflruinary.  In  what  part  of 
the  globe  c6ulo  a  system  of  law  be  found 
so  mildror  where  its  administration  was 
so  tempered  with  mercy  ^  He  was  con« 
fident  no  country  existed  where  so  much 
jtistice  was  extended  to  ofiender^t,  and 
where  so  much  lefliency  was  mixed  with 
its  punishments.  With  resp«ct  to  the  in- 
dtvidoal  who  introduced  the  present  Kll, 
BO  one  could  entertain  a  higher  opinion  of 
the  goodness  of  his  motirrs ;  but  he  did 
not  perceive  the  necessity  which  bad  been 
aoggested  of  altering  the  criminal  law  of 
this  country.  Whatever  might  be  said  of 
it  when  applied  to  Its  theory,  ^o  one  could 
d«ny  bni  in  practice  it  was  the  mildest  on 
earth.  However  sanguinary  the  Statute 
Bo')k  might  appear,  the  administrstion 
was  peculiaHy  beneficent.  There  was  a 
pfeosibiUty  in  « he  doctrine  of  those  who 
maintained,  the  certainty  of  punishment 
wt>nld  best  tend  to  tlie  prevention  of 
cnme  ;  but  hew  would  mich  a  system  meet 
the  aggfseated  or  mitigated  cirVomstsnces 
of  the  elKmcc  ?  Iliedistinctinfi,  therefore, 
taken  by  the  noble  and  learnfd  lord  {tn^ 
kine)»  that  punish nienta  ought  to  be  soch 
nsso  suit  «he  generil  desoription  of  oience, 
waa  planstbie  in  tlieory,  hut  would  Im 
fennd  iaqiinctiealhie,4ir  ai  least  inconec 
sdent  and  in«pirfieabie  «o  ihe  cnme  wMch 
ivMcnpikli  ef  i»  mbjt  virouMMoaa  #f 


aegraYatieoor  autigdtion.  b  wonld,  in 
hia  epintoo,  be  better  that  the  extreank]p 
of  piuusbment  should  be  enacted,  aa  waa 
the  case  at  piesent,  leaving  it  nncertaia 
whether  it  wodM  be  exccutedi  or  whether* 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  tt  BBi|ht  nol 
be  remitted  foe  one  of  comparative  )e« 
niency.  As  the  law  now  existed,  we  pes« 
sessed  all  the  benefit  of  this  remission* 
with  the  advantage  of  terror  that  the  ex-* 
tremity  raight^imder  aggravated  circum** 
stances,  be  carried  into  execution.  '  Foe 
these  reasons,  he  was  not  inclined  to  give 
his  support  to  the  Bill  on  the  table.  . 

Lord  Hoihnd.  My  Lords,  when  I  6rtl 
gave  notice  to  this  House,  that  it  waa  row 
intention  to  move  the  second  reading  of  thia 
Bill,  I  bad  at  that  time  no  reason  to  enters 
tain  any  idea  that  it  would  meet  with  thn 
least  opposition  from  your  lordships.  At 
the  same  time  that  my  expectations  in  thia 
respect  have  been  disappointed,  I  can 
assure  your  lordships,  that  I  was  not  insen* 
sibie  to  the  disadvanUges  iroder  which  I 
had  to  labour  ;  inexperienced  as  I  am  in 
those  professional  habits  which  give  so 
much  weight  to  what  comes  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  Nor  should  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  give  that  notice* 
bad  I  not  found  upon  examination  of  the 
subject  to  which  the  Bill  relates,  that  it 
was  one,  materially  affecting  the  adminis* 
tration  of  criminal  justice  in  this  country** 
and  one,  the  merits  and  grounds  of  which 
rested  upon  faCts^  within  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  every  individual  in  thia 
realm.  It  was,  indeed,  with  great  pain  and 
concern  that  I  heard  from  my  noble  and 
learned  friend,  (Lord  £llenborough)  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  express  his  disappro* 
baiion  of  this  Bill ;  but  after  what  1  have 
heard,  I  feci  great  pleasure,  that  my  noble 
and  learned  friond  has  been  sufficiently 
candid  to  state  his  objections  in  the  first 
instance,  in  order  to  enable  roe  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  what  arguments  I 
should  have  to  com  hat.  Certainly  until  I 
h»d  heard  what  has  fallen  from  him,  I  felt 
a  degree  of  dfifi'lence  as  to  the  soundness 
of  my  owib  ju'lgment,  which  has  liuwever 
been  completely  remove  d  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  hastreaied  ihe  sirbj.  ct.  But  I 
must  say,  4hat  it  is  not  wiih<Hjt  regret  I 
have  listened  to  an  tn<^ijitiation.  net  indU 
redly  thrown  oiit^  but  broadly  expreased* 
tfljurioos  to  the  motives  of  those  who  are 
the  aUppoiters  of  this  measure.  1  think  I 
an  n#il  mistakeny  in  believing  that  ttf 
lioble  and  learned  friend  did  impute  to 
^  fiiMida^f  Ihia  Bitl,4pittieai  and  imm* 
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tionsanworthy  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  has 
been  supported.  My  Lords,  your  lord- 
ships are  mistaken,  if  you  suppose  that  this 
Bill  stands  upon  any  otbe^  grounds  than 
its  own  merits.  This  is  a  6\\\,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  trenching  upon  the  established 
law  of  the  land,  in  cases  of  crimes,  which 
are  by  rational  society  denounced  to  be 
injurious  to  its  existence— it  ii as  not  the 
intention  of  altering  the  law  of  the  land  in 
cases  of  manslaughters,  murders,  or  any 
other  crimes,  either  more  or  less  aggra- 
vated<— the  purpose  of  this  Bill  is,  simply, 
to  repeal  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  the  intention  of 
which  was  no  doubt,  to  deter  persons  from 
the  committal  of  offences,  comparatirely 
very  slight,  namely,  that  of  privately  steal- 
ing  in  shops ;  but  the  effects  of  which  act, 
in  the  result,  have  been,  as  I  think  1  shall 
be  able  to  prove  to  ynur  lordships,  and  my 
noble  and  learned  friend  will  forgive  me 
for  thinking,  that  the  effect  has  been  to  in-> 
crease  that  very  offisnce  which  it  intended 
Id  prevent.  It  is  upon  this  point,  and  this 
only,  that  we  are  at  issue.  Certainly  I 
should  not  think  that  the  imputation  of 
too  much  humanity — and  a  too  great  dispo* 
•ition  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  cri- 
minal law  of  the  land,  were  qualities 
which  your  lordships  would  have  any  rea* 
flon  to  lament,  as  attributable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  House.  But,  my  Lords,  that 
is  not  the  only  principle  upon  which  this 
Bill  is  introduced.  My  Lords»  we  have, 
upon  the  admission  of  the  noble  lord, 
whose  knowledge  and  information  upon 
the  subject  cannot  be  questioned,  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of 
this  act  of  William  IIL  it  has  not  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  increase  of  such 
crimes.  We  have,  moreover,  from  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  that  as  far  as  his 
knowledge  and  experience  has  carried  him, 
that  the  law,  with  respect  to  this  particular 
crime,  has  been  so  severe,  that  seldom  is  a 
case  to  be  found,  where  the  punishment  has 
been  inflicted.  The  noble  Secretary  of 
State  says,  that  heinous  offences  have  of 
late  years  decreased,  but  that  slight 
offences,  like  those  described  in  this  Bill, 
have  been  found  to  increase ;  and  he  tells 
us  this  has  been  the  result— of  what? 
What  has  been  the  reason  of  these  offences 
80  increasing }  Because,  says  he,  in  hei* 
Dons  offences,  the  capital  punishment  is 
inflicted.  My  Lords,  nothing  it  more 
lallacions  than  this  argument.  This  of 
itself  is  one  of  the  strong  reasons  which 
point  oat  the  necMuty  of  an  akeration  in 


this  laWk  Every  man  knows  that  this  law 
has  failed  of  iu  effect,  in  consequence  of 
the  paucity  of  cases  where  the  punishment 
has  been  inflicted — ^the  punishment  of 
death  it  not  visited  upon  the  offender  in  a 
thousand  cases  where  the  offence  has  been 
committed.  My  noble  and  learned  friend 
said,  that  he  should  *be  happy  indeed,  if 
the  mere  threat  and  terror  of  death  would 
he  sufficient  to  deter  men  from  thecoramii* 
sion  of  crimes:  but  my  noble  and  teamed 
friend  was  not  able  to  say,  that  the  terror 
qf  death  had  actually  deterred  any  one 
from  the  commission  of  offence.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  my  noble  and  learned  friend  looked  for 
another  and  a  very  considerable  effect  from 
that  terror,  which  is  the  terror  of  actually 
inflicting  death,  and  having  the  instrument 
of  death  actually  applied.  But,  my  Lords« 
I  shall  ever,  and  always  but  humbly  main- 
tain, that  where  the  punishment  is  ditpro« 
portionable  to  the  crime  committed,  this 
terror  has  not,  nor  ever  can  have,  its  effect. 
High  as  my  respect  is  for  the  authorities 
that  have  been  quoted  upon  this  subject— 
and  great  as  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Paley  is 
iu  my  estimation,  I  cannot  subscribe  my 
name  to  a  doctrine  which  unquestionably 
militates  against  the  opinion  of  almost 
all  other  writers,  both  of  this  and  all  other 
countries.  Every  man  most  surely  admits 
that  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  many 
other  writers,  both  foreign  and  English, 
are  entitled  to  an  equal  respect— that  ibey 
are  no  contemptible  authorities,  and  that 
thedoctrines  they  have  published  are  onde* 
serving  of  consideration.  My  Lords,  I  will 
not  undertake  the  tedious  task  of  quoting 
severally  the  names  and  sentiments  of  the 
great  men  to  whom  I  allude.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  my  purpose,  to  state  that 
they  all  concur  in  maintaining  this  prioci* 
pie  as  an  axiom,  "  That  the  punishment  of 
death  does  not  always  prove  a  means  of 
deterring  persons  from  the  commi^ion  of 
offences,  especially  when  the  execution  of 
that  punishment  is  uncertain."  My  L^rds» 
if  there  be  a  maxim  which  can  stand  the 
test  of  experience  with  greater  security 
and  confidence,  than  any  other  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  wisdom,  it  is  this,  **  That  it 
is  the  certainty,  and  not  the  severity  of  th« 
punishment,  that  deters  men  from  the 
commission  of  crimes.''  Depend  upon  it» 
my  Lords,  such  is  the  frame  of  the  homan 
mind— such  are  iu  inexhaustible  resources 
—such  are  its  hopes  and  its  expectations, 
that  as  long  as  there  is  even  the  shadow  of 
nncertiinty  in  his  fttej  he  rests  in  a  kind 
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of  confident  lecority  that  the  worrt  can 
never  htppen.  On  the  other  band,  we 
know  that  when  the  unfortunate  criminal 
ia  ^i  ven  to  underhand  that  his  doom  is  fixed, 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  pardon,  or  of  inici* 

S«tion,  it  then  produces  the  effect  of 
eterrinff  the  repetition  ctf  the  crime.  Bur, 
my  Lorda,  I  do  not  contend  that  this  is  a 
ronclttsion  to  be  drawn  in  all  respects. 
What  I  maintain  is,  that  the  fear  of  death, 
when,  it  is  uncertain,  is  a  fear  which  a  man 
▼ery  eauify  gets  over.  The  noble  and 
learned  Jurd,  it  is  true,  has  said,  that  he 
Ina  fteen  the  effect  of  that  dirctsion  and  sen- 
tence when  pronounced  upon  a  felon,  and 
has  described  very  infprtissively  its  in- 
fluence on  the  court.  I  make  no  doubt  it  is 
very  greats  but  that  is  not  the  view  in  which 
this  arsrument  oughtito  be  submitted.  It 
is  not  the  nrai^ner  in  which  th^  sentence  is 
proiiotincH  which  deters  the  crime — it  is 
iioi  the  pfl^ct  it  has  upon  the  criminal ; 
Init  it  \ii  to  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  by* 
standerv  we  must  direct  our  attention. 
With  resp^cf  to  the  criminal,  in  him 
there  is  a  hope,  there  is  almost  an  expec- 
tatiofi,  that  he  shall  not  suffer  the  severest 
extremities  of  the  law  :  and  such,  my 
liiirds,  are  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
'that,  in  situations  of  the  greatest  danger 
-fltid'fiUfffering,  man  is  armed  with  feelings 
auitable  to  the  miseries  he  has  to  encoun* 
ter.  There  ism  certain  degree  of  spirit 
dteply  rooted  in  his  mind,  which  spurs 
him  on  even  to  a  contempt  of  death.  No 
fit6aiion  of  danger  or  diflirully  is  suffi- 
cient to  deter  him  from  h\n  purpose,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad.  But,  my  Lords,  it  is  not 
merely  upon  this  ground  that  1  wish  for 
<tin  aheratton  in  this  law;  but  I  maintain, 
that  the  same  punishment  which,  in  the 
ahape  of  miiis^ion,  is  nnw  applied  to  these 
crimed  whrn  they  are  cleat  ly  proved,  lias 
*not  the  efi[!ect  of  a  milder  punishment, 
when  inflicted  wiih  certainty.  Jt  is  the 
'last  punishment  to  which  a  criminal  looks, 
and  in  proportion  as  that  is  certain  or  un* 
ctrcain.  so  in  proportion  is  he  affected. 
If,  foir  instance,  a  man  is  transported  for 
^ven  years  for  the  commission  of  one  of 
the^e  offences,  instead  of  8uff*ering  the  pu- 
nishment which  the  law  prescribes,  he 
looks  opivn  it  as  a  sort  of  goofl  lock,  and 
the  puni»hmeni  loses  its  effect ;  namely, 
of  ju' mt'tatittg  others  from  committing  a 
similar  offVnc-e.  On  the  contrary,  when 
^traiiaportatton  is  denounced  as  the' last  po- 
nifhment,  it  would  be  considered  aa  a 
great  evil.  But  the  great  and  important 
aentiment  I  wish  to  impreas  upon  yoar 
(VOL  XfXj 
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lordships  is,  the  impolicy  of  such  a  law 
aa  this,  and  the  inefficacy  of  it  in  prevent* 
ing  crime.    The  works  of  the  first  pbilo« 
sophers  in  the  world  abound    with  tho 
most  con^rincing  argomentit  to  shew  how 
inadequate  that  law  is.  which  prescribes 
a  punishment  disproportioned  to  the  of«' 
fence.     Amongst  these,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary  to  mention  the  names  of  Dr.  Johnson* 
and  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  to  engage 
your  lordships'  serious  attention  to  thia 
important   subject.     Without   searching 
into  the  works  of  foreign  writers  whoso 
arguments  are  no  less  convincing  and  en- 
lightened, I  shall  just  read  you  the  worda 
of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  in  deprecatiiig 
the'  impolicy  of  inflicting  enormous  pu* 
nishments  for  crimes  of  a  dye  compara- 
tively  venial.    "  The  injured,''  says  he, 
*'  through  compassion,  will  often  forbear 
to  prosecute ;'  juries,  through  compassion, 
will  sometimes  forget   their  oaths,   and 
either  acquit  the  guilty,  or  mitigates  the 
nature  of  the  offence ;  and  judges,  through 
compassion,  will  respite  one  half  of  the 
convicts,  and  recommend  them'  to  royal 
mercy.     Among  so  many  chances  of  es- 
caping, the  needy  and  hardened  offender 
overlooks  the  multitude  that  suffer ;   he 
boldly  engages  in  some  desperate'  attempt, 
to  relieve  his  wants  or  supply  his  vices ; 
and  if  unexpectedly  the  hand  of  justice 
overtakes  him,  he  4eems  hims|ilf  peco* 
liarly  unfortunate,  in  falling  at  last  a  sa- 
crifice to  those  laws,  which  long  impunity 
has  taught  him  to  contemn.''    These  are 
the  eloquent  words  of  judge  Blackstone; 
the  wisdom  and  truth  of  which  have  come 
home  to  the  judgment  of  so  many  eminent 
frriters,  that  they  are  frequently  quoted 
as  decisive  upon  the  subject.     But,  my 
Lords,  I  shall  give  your  lordships  the  au- 
thority of  a  writer  whose  works  are  full 
of  excellent  sense,  upon  the  actual  state  of 
facts;  and  whoae  argumenta  are  no  leas 
convincing  to  my  mind  than  those  of  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone.     I  mean  that  very  ac* 
tive  magistrate  and  intelligent  writer*  Mr« 
Colqohoun..     My  Lords,  that  gentleman, 
whose  extensive  experience  of  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  criminal  law  of  llria  country 
enables  him  to' form  a  more  just  conclusion 
than  many  other  writers  upon  the  subject* 
ascribes  the  frequency  of  crime  to  thla 
very  severity  of  punishment.     He  attri* 
bates  the  multiplicity  of  Crimea  of  thia 
nature  to  the  disprp|iortion  of  the  ptmisli* 
ment  to  the  offence.    He  says, 

''llie   severity    of  the    puitishmMy 
which  at  present  attache!  t»  crimrl  'ft* 
(G  )'--Afp€^dis* 
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fcarded  4y  HHtfikiflil  et^f  tn  inferiDr  (|i»* 
tar«,  Mid  wbieb  .ftfieet  pHoper^  in  aari* 
vial  manlier,  4s.  also  d«semng  the  most 
•ericMis  atteDlion.  It  it  onlv-necetaafy  to 
be  acqitafnied  with  ibe  modern  bistpiy  of 
the  cnnuaal:  proie(:ution0>  trials^  acqailtaU* 
.  ^nil  psirdons  in  ibis  coimtry,  in  order  to 
he  oempietely  convinced*  that  the.pro- 
gre«tiTe  incteaiie  of  delinqueBts^  and  the 
evils  experienced  by.  society  from  the 
fDultitude  of  petty  crimes^  result  in  a 
If  rest  measure  OfMn  this•si^gle  circum- 
ftance.-*f-It  will  •  f careety  be  credited  by 
those,  whose  habits  of  life  4o  not  permit 
them- to^ enter  into-diseossionsiof  this  sort» 
fhat  by-the  laws  of  Eaj^laa^,  there*  are 
above  o^e^ndred  and  sixty  different,  of- 
fences, which  siibject  the  parties  wbo'ar« 
foeml^nitey,  to  death,  withiiit  benefit  of 
•cletfgy*  -TiMStouhipKcity  ef  c^^ital  pn- 
.iHshmenlB  tnostt  in  the  oatare  of  thiaga, 
oddest  those  ends,  the  atlaihmentof  which 
«D0ght  to  be  the  object  of  all  1aw«  iiaineiy> 
iihe  prevention  of  oriflMs/' 

JBttt'the  noble  and  learned  lord  and 
(Mr.Colqahoon  Ureal. variance  upon  this 
point.    Gertainly*  my  Lords^  ^le  opinion. 

•  -of  sucb  a  magistiate  is  jiot  to  be  looked 
upon  with  GORtempt;  still  Uss  are  the 
.sentiments  of  theenlightened  judge  I  have 
;<quoied'lo  be  considered  of  noimportaace. 

Mr.  Colqohoun!  i^jB,  the  effect  of  apply- 
iag  a  disproportionate  puoishment  to  a 
.comparatively,  petty  oflRiBce,  is  only  to 

•  -increase    the    K<^ueni:y.  of  the   crime. 
-   Now  the '  question- is«  is  this  one  of  those 

joomparati^ly  petty  offencesi  or  is  it  not  ? 
My  Lords,  4ipon-tbis  subject  I  can  only 

•  appeal  to  the  not>le  ^nd  learned  lord  him- 
.  ^f,  who  can  inform  yon  of^  the  number 
;  ^f  persons  who  are  almost  annually  con- 
victed of  this  crime,  and 'who  are  actually 
•pardoned  by  the  emtension  of  his  Majesty^s 
mercy.  Nov,  my  Lords,  in  the  first 
.placei  I  must  state  distinctly,  ihat  one  of 
the  chieC  grounds  upon  which  I  seek  the 
Jttpeal  of  a  law  which  is  dispraportioned 
.to  the  crime,  is  the  effect  it  has  upon  the 
^feelings  of  mankind,  in  deterring  them 
.from  prosecution.  Who  is  ther«  among 
-^our  lordships  who  has  reflected  upon 

.  ttbese  subjeots,  that  ^oes  not  know  ma/oy 

individuals  that  have  bc«(n  deterred  from 

.'  ^prosecuting  upon  crimes  of.  this  nature? 

.It  may   perhaps  be  said,    and  literally 

',  >speakic^«l  may  be  tnie,  that  it  is  a  doty 

;  .we.o^eM^.the  st^te;  but  there  are  many 

Crsons  of.  ordinary  sensibility,  who  sbod- 
r  tat  the  thooght  of  prosacutiag  an  un- 
>   kfmtn^.im^,  10  death  lor  steatiog 


perhaps  only  tsrelve  ahillinm  ^imth  of 
property  out  of  his'sh^p.  It  is  ht,«|jr 
Lards,  who  darea not  flo.  into  a  court  oi- 
justioe;  it  is  he '  whose  teelia^  and  asiml 
a^e  racjced  with  the  horrors  of  a  p«oisb-> 
men^'iwhich  be  supposes  the  misenbln 
wratch  at  the  bar  must  endure;  he.ieeU« 
that'  it  is  from  his  lips  his  'doom  mast 
come— 4)0  shcioks  back  with^ dismay, -and 
retiras  from  his  .public  du^y^.pirtfeni^ 
the  .quiet  of  his  conscience. lo  the  security 
of  his.prpperty.  What  then,.  i^yUjosdi^ 
ave the baueful  oonseonences toaociety-of 
this  susceptibility?  llbe-^ends  of^iheUsr 
are  defeated.  No  -  man  -  can  rbear .  to  4alBe 
away  the  life  of  a  lellow*cneature  ibr.AB 
injory  which  he  may  r^pMr  by-  fotupe  m^ 
dustry.  Then,  my  Lords*' is  not  the  defeet 
of  the  law  as  manifest^  as  thedifficol.^#f 
its  remedy  iatrifli(ig?.I  put  ii^  theremiab 
to  your  lordsbipSy  will  youj  wilh  the  prao* 
tical  ill-conseqaeBces.ofthisiaw4»eliMre 
your  <jes,  with  the. experience} yout  have 
bad  of  its  eiBJects-Dpon  aociety— ^fil^yea 
still  persevere  in  a  course  of  -^oadad* 
which  sets*  at  aoq^ht  the  wiadprn  and  «l- 
perience  of  omunries.  If  your  lordshjpa 
do  thi^  in  vain  does  ihe  >world  .beoooie 
enlightened ;  ioaiun  does  science  '^eir 
its  bead  upon  the  ruins  of -ligQoraBte 
and  barbarisip;  to  little,  purpose** we- esp 
pand  the  human  miod^  and  opei»  vide  the 
field  of  pbiloaophy^aad  troth;  our  liv«a 
must  Ibr  ever  remvn  a  tauue.-ofiii 


gruity ;  our  actions  for  ever.  a(  .vasiaace 
with  our^good  -  sense.  JBut  itus  said*-  tlaa 
will  be  a*  material -alteration.  TraonSiiy 
lords,  it  will.  It  undoubtedly  effsct^  the 
criminal ,  justice  of  this  country.  .Bnl 
there  is  this  material  view  of  the  aUeration 
to-  be  taken  into  your  lordsbips'  consideip* 
ation.  This  Bill  goes  to  repeal  •a  statite 
law,  and  not  the  common  law  of  the  land  ; 
upon  which  observation  I  b^  leave  to  lny 
l^at  stress.  Because,  my  Loni^y  in  tka 
one  case*  it  is  no  unoamitton  thing  to  ma|M 
frequent  alterations,  whilst  in  the  other 
no  alteration  can  ever;  occur.  Theeon- 
monlaw,  the  unwritten  taw  of  the  teadi«is 
that,  to  the  wisdom  of  which  allmeft^ipe 
their  common  assent.  Whereas  the* ^la- 
tote  law,  which  is  enacted  as  the  iieoami* 
ties  of  the -times  may  require, -is  coatiiMi* 
ally  varying.  Scarcely  does  a  period  of 
five  or  six  years  revolve  over,  ous  heads* 
that,  some  akeration  or  amendment  does 
not-uke  place  in  the  atatote  law  of  the 
land.  Nowr  my  Lords*  if  oonsideialMMia 
of  experience  and  necessity  are  to  operate 
with  ^gislatora  inoueaoC  ordiiiiiry  ita* 
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#hiqhi  tffeolf  mmifr  tbf 
ioUui;onn».  l|^|^Nff>  imii  jiiirf , 

best-  iQftiMtt&ttoC  mwikiiidi,  i%,<Ml-. 

d«^.  yawr^lOfdibipf imMti  hear  intrnpok- 

nel^O'  of*  Kaa^^WiUiaii)  3*i-^fii#d|ii  Ip 
^    %he^  ctrciMMttiicea  m4  n^€<t!^iti«l9lOf 

S^dtcBeyi^.MMii  BOlbtheni««|Ufex<i(«HHifl 
ti»iaiifli»miflDfX|,  HoviFQ(ieiivinft;L^«, 
pMsikig'  efjwtft  of:  Ihft  dftjr*  ^li<  fur 

o*faer  pwriiNK  ivbtiiilbe  offcttiilimf  ^^f* 

'mr   aifepiioii  iiwf«  ^  qe«i«d«.  HiofiU'bMr 

»  ohartetaroAiinrfr  vben.tbe  ^o«dft  «f' 

^aJr  ocdm  VMre.  bural  «mi«4m  b|&  (br 

'oteoiM'  o€  anaroby  and  toimillf     Uy 

or«l«»  ifvlba  uoe«light^Q9(ktillHl.tQiRbii9b 

laHwIffn  te^ialator^  ^baw^ad:  90  ckign»e 

f   MftlaUva*  pr€f>QrlMii.  bal^eatt  iba.oimP 

ae»(l'  ^km»  poDiabwoni     AUmi^  a«m)y  a^*^ 

ie»of  ofianoe  wias  piifiiibaUai  by  4«iiMi. 

J«at,  ay  LQiid*».i(  w«b  waiM«d  anvaMi- 

proof  of  tb«;  baabsgMOto  4^t  IbMr 

.  Icaa  anly  vafar  yoi^lo^tiMl  9f.^¥^ 

mwkuch  aoacHKl,  lbai,a».  pmpn  bat  ibai^ 

iwikostoiildt  noire«AaboMW  ha  HabiA  la.  a 

^c^pitalipaiMfbaiant}.  t^eiaiMiirct^lyai^iriA- 

yMuatiae  of  wbiohim^  noMpr^ft^Hy  r««ggr 

;  aMaed  unbk  ib^  fiAb,fi(  Anaih  aib?n^  i|r  i|U¥ 

meal  praptnlyf  rapeaM^.    lib^vai^oa^  im^ 

%  •aniHny  aiiav  tb^  9aif«b  <|f  Ibal^.  maiaaffab 

thaiinaay  fliatiit«i».w^b  dapoMsetl  likt 

latnatiy-  of  daaiU^  wMym  baoafl^al  ^ai»gy^ 

)  «l^a»Kift  anaal.  aanuiwii  mii  aaduyaiy  aifi. 

$aiiaai»waiaBipeaMi>  aiai  yaixwy^icffchj  tti 

%h«aaaaHgb|anad  iii»aa(ifin^  aio  j  i^^tay^^^ 

lribaRaia0pifti»ba^r4t9N^s»viaiWa!d#ci;fi^e 

In  ihat  andbgna  of  arimiMr  lo  whith  ibi* 

!   lwprhaiiai|aabe4ikiafMRMMhaia«lpf4«»i^ 

^  It  ia  «awlaiiaboi9i  iraih/' i»y«  IAh  Ja%- 

tMe  BlaaksiaMb*^  ^al  a«9Q9  |be  wurivi^ 

^aaliaaiaevihieb  aM»4Pf  4i«iiy  MaMiiP 

^aumiUMi  leanban  a»»|^aMirai*»irt  m^ 

jMHhaaaifeflaaeAh9ia€|(tf  p)arli^ap\a«l>  H» 

baMaQiat«iiboiith«fiaftla(alar«yi  w*i» 

.  ailbervaa<«^lab«aNiiiil>y«iiCijM(«B%4«^ 

tfyU>id«.  il  tbia  liii^lhMi  aiWaA  fiaoe 

III.  imH^  Wvchilona^a  aAmtp«taiiPm 

mw  iitoa  i^0»  w^wM^  1  atmait  ^f^af  U 

m^a  amawai  %»  nanly  /^utnlia  iJ^k  n^nh 

te.   Wly^  aMp;  i#v4ai  3MII  b«f %  Mfwa 

fan  bMai.  aaliwy  OMifrfy  M  Iha  i»ava- 

«ai9  of  iha  ttMAityii  I  m9  «ot  ba  fis^ay 

iafamadat  miba  piMM^iMiaihar,  hall 

mia  ibe  aiMbif.  «»  ib«  «iha  ^f  Wh 

fiaawii)  n  Jibitt(  M  J«i»  &hMi  7$  imipafi 


*«i\  ««ito>pik.  M*i«h  mrWi  WW.  i^gr^ 

mi^mi^M»t4»f  Hwrwc^WK^  yai»rii«HJ*- 
«to>^.  l.i«^%pt¥9iw^%9mi,tbf^wi9iwv 

bj*  tf  Uii  ti\abtt|fl  h^«,,ai»^tiiMV|y|5seql, h^- 
QMM^nfad:  k^,  t|MftfS(  laa^^^  KwM«a*H^ 

ii^«*r#  bf5*%buifiji*  My,  W4»i.I  UqoiWy 
qahmid  tbavsih<»cbar««^r  an^jcan^i^t^  if 

^ba«^  iwl«f«n4wt  i«rf  bpnoiirabla.  inefti 

mfO^e  BOv  parti  of  tl^  praa$^di^^^iGMk 
Np,qHiO)9aii  bfM't^^higiia;  t^f^w^  tbaitl 
bn?^  fpff  ibov^  ^4(iHii»  fpf.  t^c^viiadqwi  tba 
HMepi*yo.wn^  tN  booo»f,  wbi(;ha»  w  b^ 
fi^«ll>flQAtlie^bi9iMBb|QfJiMtipf.  Tt^panii- 
gywafc«»  bui]i4>lllk9P,HKitW(k^9l  a^ip^ 
8^«  c.ao,iii  99^gfa^(aD4to  baigbdj^D^^tbip 

c^aMnapteQ<iipeq«  ^J»i9W.^prigibtt<»^90fitr:r 

4«t3b  eoifiJiia  tl)am  ifti  tfe^  gf^tj^ifl,  pf  a 
lfb^n4f4<iMQ)cyK    VMi  w  V9fA>UbwMtr 

of  iha.bMid^  b»jw%^er,  iv>^^r.^e,.  wii^i, 
^  jV4k Mi»'y  may- ba» p^gbtioi n^ ^vgrai^ 
(l^.Y«i«i>^wilib  yQiiff'iQrAbN^iA  tj^^Qwar 
a^lHiatjpaQl  a  4a€|[|^ion,.  Yibi<?b  coA?ao«a 
i^.Qi^  t;i^  preafU|t.gai»er%MPiV  ^P  P9»- 

^J4>.tb^^  t^a.  nprn^sy  <^f  ^b»)l»w  if  coa»»  - 
P^Jy  p^igf^  gi^«9f>torbal«v»^  b^r 
i)M8|i^i#  of  m^Tcy,  i«iUi,  wihjpk,  M^  lEoyifl 
bftm  kk  SWefJ-rriiba*  ^bad^ftonUyoldi*- 
ta^iiw  i^  ««aibai»  9A0t¥ff^^  i^  bxaiin  of 
itc73%iaaufi09tvarKihati  t^  gfi^^mi^^ 
a^iHy  of  cMv^iBt^  i%a.  4ieQiaMr«  raaaoo 
wby^vra:  sboi^d  stpp^aiiary^  i#aJ9M  a^  m- 
p^vaipeitv  M^a  afia  (WAb^r,  ipw,  vbat  ihp 
fiii^fl*ty<  a/  ^ma%  i^cbj  h^a  baai^  briVQgbi 
V^  HfiaA  &¥>  ojfritfaB  a£  tbi«  9=)^ui^^  ck^ 
^ia»  Uia^  4ia  %hk^  9fi(b»#  h9»  i^a%<st 

i«  pp^va^^ng  Mp^  afiipe.     NMim.og,  toy 

aMpt..  )t  ia  nary  pififi^bla.  (  gcaai»  (air 
4b9sa>.  vbp  aA9>im^-  ^ufiica  w^dk^r  ibiii 
Wm»  ^  i^rviai  9iA  ap9Aui^i  (Mt  ttw  iu¥)»bar 
ftf  R^iw^ii^  aAia  b»j|e  b^a^p  irH^d^  ^i^  t^^a 
bftf  4^  c^YM;i^(i  ainfji  ha^i^9^(i24  Hailf jE-U ; 
b«U  \vii)>  gii«al  dffawica*  {  ^v\  at  ^a 
«ftfpe  apin'uMi^  vitb  .^i^.  Qplqu^^MW  >  y^V 

jwiy  f»f ca«^«  Mmb  «Kiep^  9fi  ^  part^ct^ 
ci^unt  bc^  ^  nav^asf  pMi^a4ff  !^»U>ai 
T«M»  fMka  yiMi  apdo^%b»  \»  ^ipcr^iii.ia 
Hib^e^iawm  vmm  EaalSy  v^is^^;  f<v 
ill  haw  n^A^  baiviia4  w«i4<»9€sa  m  ^ 
«riQ»a  §qi»^^mkI«  ^hfo  w>  pvacavdii^ 
4iaiM  Ibf'  nflfMlf r.  ara  V)4litff/Us4 1  huP  ii 
it  noi  so  ill  crimei  committed  agaii|i|^  ^h^ 

xatHiimat  fha  tf  i%t<ft|y  *cra  ^  mi  «o 
ffMVMipih^  (mm<:%pi*  Yo«h«ppMi» 
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snw,  my  Lords,  to  b&Te  a  pretty  accprato 
retorn  of  crimes'  of  this  nature  on  'y^^r 
table.    There  is  a  list  not  only  of  the 
ntlmber  of  persons  prbsecnted^.bat  of  the 
nuftiber  of  persons  conTicted  onder  these 
laws.    You  will  find,  my  Lords,  that  there 
are  about  61  crimes  committed  which  are 
punishable  with  deatu ;  but,  extraordinary 
to  reJite,  there  are  only  26  out  of  the  6i 
against  whom- prosecutions  have  been  in- 
stituted.      Is  this  not,  my  Lords,  a  me- 
laiich>ly  proof  of  the   inutility  of' taws, 
which  can  never  be  pot  in  execution,  by 
reason  of  the  disproportion  of  the  ponisli- 
tnent  to  the  crime.     But,  my  Lords,  your 
aurprise  will  be  heightened,  in  no  trifling 
degree,  by  fimling  that  out  of  the  96  per- 
sons proftecuied  under  these  laws,  only 
nine  suffered  punishment.    My  Lords,  no 
man  can  deplore,  more  than  I  do,  so  unwise 
jBL  system  of  criminal  legishition.     I  ac- 
knowledge that  no  man  can  state  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  laws  of  this  nature  ought 
to    be    adopted,  more  justly  and  more 
forcibly  than  my  noble  and  learned  friend. 
But  the  statement  of  bis  case  does  not  bear 
out  his  principle.     If  the  aiate  in  which 
th«  case  stood,  with  the  argument  upon 
which  those    principles  are    contended, 
were  consistent  with  each  other,  I  could 
not  question  their  wisdom  and  good  sense. 
I  confesk  that  I  do  concur  with  my  noble 
mod  learned  friend,  in  the  principle  he  has 
laid  down,  and  the  effects  of  that  principle; 
but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  the  ficts 
from  which  those  principles  are  drawn. 
Experience  has  shewn,  that  a  defect  in 
the  law '  does  exist,  and  it  therefore  must 
be    necessary  to  make  some    alteration. 
My  Lords,  I  have  thus  stated,  as  simply  as 
I  could,  the  grounds  upon  which  this  Bill 
is  brought  into  parliament,  and  I  only 
hope  that  your  lordships  will  not  attribute 
to  those  who  support,  its  adoption^  any 
wish  to  alter  ihe  general  principle  of  the 
laws  of  the  land  ;  still  less  that  they  have 
any  dispirit  ion  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
merciful  administration  of  justice  in  this 
country.     My  Lords,  nothing  is  farther 
from  their    intention.     They    feel,  and 
justly  appreciate,  th«  integrity,  the  ho- 
nour, the  independence,  of  those  enlighten- 
ed men  who  preside  on  the  judgment-seat. 
1  have,  my  Lords,  submitted  «ome  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  consider  this  par- 
ticular law    not  only  -inadequate  to  lis 
end,  but  injurioua  to  the  interestt  of  so* 
ciety. 

The£arrof5l{f<i/i^«    My  Lords,  I  shall 
carlaiflly  take  ap  very  little  of  yow  lont- . 


ihipa*  attention  upon  a  abbjecl  which  ba» 
been  already  argued  ao  forcibly  by  my 
noble  friend,  in  every  one  of  whose  sei»- 
timenta  1  perfectly  concur.      Certainly 
one  arcuniatance    has  stmck    me  very 
forcibly  (as  it  has  my  noble  friend)  in  con** 
sideringthis  question:  I  mean  the  extra»r* 
dinary  severity  of  the  law  enacted  in  the 
time  of  William  3.    I  cooM  have  wiabei 
to  hear  some  reason  assigned  for  infiiciiBg 
so  heavy  a  measure  of  punishment  Amt  aa 
offence,  by  many  degrees  more  venial 
than  a  numerous  catalogue  of  other  criosca 
which  are  not  visited  with  soeh  a  tevem 
punishment.      Having  heard  no  soffidcnt 
reason  given  for  it,  I  most  infer,  that  none 
can  be  given.     My  Lords,  it  is  no  less  a 
lamentable  than  a  true  observation,  that 
the  laws  of  this  country  are  written  in 
blood ;  and  sorry  am  i  to  aay,  that  the 
history  of  the  country  furnishes  too  nany 
instances  of  remorseless  cruelty,  and  e»» 
emplary  severity,  not  to  concur  in  the  ge» 
neral  justice    of  that   character.      It  is^ 
however,    some    coosotaiion   to  the.  re«» 
fleeting  mind,  that  the  reigns  of  some  of 
our  monarchs  have  been   lets  tinctured 
with   the    barbarism  of  tbe  lime^  than 
others.     Can  any  man  contemplate  the 
sanguinary  history  of   Henry  ti's  reign 
without  horror  and  dismay.      If  I  ain 
rightly  informed,  and  the  simrccs  of  my 
knowledge  are  correct,  it  has  been  aacei^^ 
tained  that  no  less  than  2.000  human  vi&> 
tims  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner  in  one  year.    To  the  gtr 
neral  principles  upon  whirh  the  present 
Bill  is  brought  forward,  I  moat  cordially 
assent,  but  1  am  more  tborouffhiy  indaced 
to  give  it  my  support,  upon  we  particolar 
argument    urged   by    my    noble  friend, 
namely,  that  the  excess  or  the  ponishinena 
deters  the  injured  from  proasceitng  the 
guilty.     My  Lords,  I  cannot  doubt  the 
troth  of  this  argument,  for  I  am  mjraelf  an 
humble  instance  of  iu  force.    It  happened 
to  me,  my  Lords,  about  four  or  five  yeaia 
since,  to  leave  my  house  in  town  for  tbe 
purpose  of  ^ing  into  the  coontry.    An 
old  and  faithful  seivant  was  left  hi  eare  of 
it  till  my  return.     In  about  foar  or  five 
days  I  came  to  town  again,  and  found,  te 
my  vtrprise,  that  my  servant  hud  fM 
daring  my  absence,  carrying  off  with  her 
a  considerable  quantity  of  plau  and  Mhar 
property.     Now,  my  Lords,  there  vseva 
many  causes  which  operated  with  me  le 
alHtain  from  prosecuting  this  unferiennia 
woman.    She  was  aged,  and  tbe  comae  ef 
nature  had  already  auurbed  her  by 
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iniirmitiet  for  a  cpecdy  bat  natnrtl  ditto* 
lotion— she  bad  been  the  dupe  of  a  de- 
•igning  Ttllain,  who  instigated  her  to  the 
theft— «she  was  fwendlesiKy  and  she  was 
poor.  My  Lords,  pablic  doty  pointed  oat 
the  coarse  I  ought  to  take.  1  knew  I 
ought  ifnmediaceiy  to  go  before  a  magis- 
trate,  who  would  hare  committed  her  for 
trial— I  most  have  appeared  in  a  court  of 
juMice,  as  the  prosecutor  against  her,  and 
have  embittered  my  own^  life  by  the  con- 
seiodsness  of  having  shorteoed  -  hers.  M}' 
lords,  humanity  triumphed  over  justice  and 
public  daty.  1  was  constrained  to.  turn 
loose  upon  the  pablic  an  indiviihial  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  punishment,  because 
the  tew  of  the  land  gave  me  no  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  her  with  a  castigation 
short  of  death.  My  Lords,  upon  this 
sround  alone,  and  for  the  sake  of  public 
justice,  this  law  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  amended.  For  th^  sake  of  the  injured 
and  not  of  the  guilty,  I  am  an  .enemy  to 
inordinate  severity.  The*  prosecutors  are 
tb<»8e  who  fear  death,  and  not  the  persons 
offending.  I  shall  not  trouble  your  lord* 
fhips  any  longer  upon  this  subject.  I 
shall  cordially  and  cooscienttously  support 
the  Bill. 

The   Earl  of  Lauderdafe.    My  Lords, 
there   are    one    or    two    observations   1 
feel  It  my  duty,  under  ihe  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  this  Bill,  to  state  to  your 
lordships.     My  L(trrls«  1  do  feel,  that  aj 
the  commencement  of  a  general  system 
of  legi^larion,  the  introduction  of  this  Bill 
mi}<tit  be  very  otijectionable.    But,  my 
Lord«,  when  we  consider  this  merely  as  a 
spccfllc  Hiteration  in  a  particular  act  of 
the  legislature,  and  that  it  stands  undA^r 
very  pcco^iar  circumstances,  1  am  sun* 
your  lordships  will  be  disposed  to  disarm 
your  minds  of  the  prejudice  t|)  which  in 
every  other  point  of  view  it  would  be 
justly  li<ible.     The  law  which  this  Bill  \9 
intended  to  repeal  or  amend,  is  one  which 
is  seldom  or  never  fxecuted,  and  I  will 
undertake  lo  prove  to  you,  that  in  ita  present 
•hape,  it  never  was  intended  by  the  legis* 
iature  to  be  executed.    We  are  told  tbat 
it  is  an  extremely  pernicious  principle  to 
iotrodoce  speculative  alterations  into  the 
established  law  of  the  land,  and  it  has  been, 
mlledged  that  tbis  very  Bill  is  subject  to 
tbfs  imputation.    My  Lord 4,  so  lar  from  its 
being  a  speculative  alteration,  it  is  in- 
tei|ded«to  refider  a  speculative  law  prac- 
tical*   No  man  can  deprecate  more  tbao 
I  dok  a  system  of  speculative  legislation; 
kpt  what  wUlyonr  lordships aay  of, a  laxir  I 


which,  in  the  coarse  of  sefen*  y^rs,  baa 
been  only  once  put  into  execution  I    The 
fundamental  object  of  this  Bill  is,  in  fact» 
to  restore  to  the  code  of  our  country,  i^ 
law  which  may  be  beneficial  to  society, 
and  aafe  and  wise  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  'ii  therefore  cannot  be  said  of  my 
noble  friend,  tbat  speculation  is  the  sole 
motive  which  impels  him  to  make  im^ 
provement.     Let  us  see,  my  Lords,  the 
nature  of  the  defect  which  this  Bill  is  in* 
tended  to  remedy.     By  the  law,  as  it 
exists  at  present,  stealing  privately  in  a 
dwelling  house  to  tbe  value  of  4Qf.  and  tot 
the  extent  of  5s.  in  a  shop  is  punishable 
with  death.     It  will  be  for  your  lordshipa 
to  consider  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
legislature  at  the  time  that  law  passed,  for 
in  that  rests  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
argument  in  favour  of  tbe  present  bilL 
,  A  man  who  stole  only  4ff.  in  a  shop  and 
S9i.   in  a  dwelling    house,  escaped    the 
dreadful  penalty  prescribed  by  the  statute. 
Now,  my  Lords,  in  the  present  day  are  we 
not  to  consider 'the  relative  value  of  mo^  . 
ney  in  tbe  reign  of  William  S,  to  that  in 
the  reign  of  George  3,  because  a  great 
deal  ou^hi  now  to  depend  upon  the  appti^; 
ration  of  the  law  to  the  value  of  the  pro^  • 
peny  stolen.     My  Lords,  a  crown  at  tbat 
time  was,  according  to  the  present  valua 
of  things^  worth  ten  sbillingi^  so  that  in 
point'  of  fact,  the   law  with  respect  to 
stealing  privately  in  a    shop    makes  it 
death  lor  ^  man  to  steal  ^o  the  value  of 
two  and  sixpence,  that  being  the  real 
value  of  the  then  crown  at  this  moment. 
It  may  be  fairly  said,  therefore,  that  thta  . 
law  is  one  that  is  not  only  not  executed, 
but  that  it  never  was  intended  to  be  execute 
ed  to  the  full  meaning  of  its  terms.     Now, 
my  Lords,  tbe  noble  and  learned  lord,  from 
whom  I  always  feel  tbe  greatest  reluct- 
ance to  dissent,  for  there  is  no  man  for 
whom  1  have  a  greater  respect,  and  with 
whom  on  a  point  of  this  nature,  looking  up 
to  him  as  a  man  and  a  judge,  I  might 
incur  the  charge  of  presoinption  to  differ; 
yet,  with  great  deference,  I.  cannot  agree 
with  the  principle  he  has  laid  down.    The 
noble  and  learned  lord  seems  to  think  the 
excellence  of  a  penal  law,  is  to  visit  every 
species  of  crime  with  the  heaviest  possible 
punishment,  leaving  the  mitigation  or  re«  • 
duction  of  it  to  the  judge  who.shall  pre^ 
side    on    the  seat  of  justice.     Now,  my 
Lords,  I  humbly  contend,  that  this  princj* 
pie,  if.it  were  just  or  legal,  could  never  be 
carried  into  efiect.    TIm;  noble  and  learned 
Lard  weald. find greaidil&calty^n  fraaiiog 
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»lii^  wMdf>  rimM  dMlrciy  tet  MoxprnX 
iNiich  tfer  ttid:  nlvAiyt  l^n^»^^€B^i^t»tte^w^lUi 
Ito  j«iig^  the  iiiitne«i,'aiid*  tlie'  joi^u  li 
lliilpMitlleiiarft«iflW  a  kMr  wM^'diM 
Imm  ilie  €flhst  of  glTM^  the  pow«r  ol 
^iflfljM«nt  aiiiy  m»  tht  ju^gn*  IIm* 
flWii)  entirely  ^offlrad  apon-  tb^wioiM^,, 
iM*  filt^f  and  itoe  judige  ooUettWely^ 
How,.ttiy  L0rd.%  cm  yoo^oodipei  «n  iiii«imI«' 
Ndg  witHMs  to  stftte  to  tile- court  «iir  jury 
«fiery  maiit«f  her  knows  which  may  haaa 
Ihe  affiietof  injurkig  aa  ofioadar  wbant  ho 
muf  pky  imder  his  fniflfortaneft.  In  hiai, 
Hfert^rtfy  «iy  Lords^  there  rtituaiyy  rcsta>a 
ftm^  ofi  miligirtiiig'  the  Mvarity  of  the 
ponishMtflt;     Ho\^,  my  Lards^  eaar  yav 

Ceai  the  )«ry  through  campamon, 
i  ftwgatthig  ilheir  oaths^  and  either  ae- 
fO«t  the  gmtty  altogether,  or  mitigatr  the 
mttura  w  tha  office*  in  order  to*  st- 
4ar%  tkum  fronr  the  rennity*  af 


mprnt;  ami  tesily,  my  Lorda^  with  mspoct 
to  the  judgH  themarlFtsk  tmrn-  aan  yoo 
i  a  jodge>  throtfgh  ai  mittalwn  no^ 
of  cooipamion^  frem  meptCRig  the 
of  rocommOBding  htaa  lo  the 
Oayal  meiv^  >  My  iiOids,  I  eoniemi  it  ii 
ahrplatoly  mipostiUo  to  giro  ihe  poamr  o# 
adhniniitetuig  tho  Miahmontto  the  jm%e 
alonor  But;  my  Lords.  I  wiib  to  know 
which  ir  tho  greatest  ml  of  the^  two^: 
fkm  oobhi  and  learimd  loud  says^  thm 
the  objaet  of  panisiiaient  is  the  example 
IbwUI  haroupon  soaiety;  that  is  miioer* 
ial)y  adoaiUed ;  hot  if;  by  this  species  of 
law;  yoQ  hold  oat  an  indae ament  lo  the 
fsroouuting  wiwear  and  the  jory  to  per* 
joae  theoraelfes  and  dWett  the  coorsa  of 
jastice^  fnmi  a  DMsiadBen  hmnanity*  in  rain 
do  yoB  kiok  lor  4io  eaiaBipto.  Wheresa, 
mj  Lords»  by  prescribing  a  certain  baa 
miM  pnaishsMne,  yoa  rescoe  the  jury  mid 
tho  wimew  from  tho  temptation  i  the 
atfmder  is  pimished ;  an  emmiple  is  set  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  which  has  more  eiect> 
nine  tiOiei  in  ten,  than  can  possiMy  arise 
fmm  a  law  of  ibis  sort.  My  Lasds,  I 
asainly  oontendf  that  the  cooaoqaanco  of 
keeping  op  a  orimioal  law  which  cannot 
bo  exeooiady  is  to  corrupt  the  witntesm 
and  prof  eot  tlm  jury  from  convictsng>  let 
tbeprasompttoiiof  a*  oMender's  gotit  be 
orer  so  Strang*  Bat,  my  Lords^  the  noMe 
and  learned  uml  has  upon  this  subject 
giTtn  yon  not  onfy  his  own  enlightsned 
oainioi^  but  he  hns  coam  d^n  to  the 


Minien^ 


man 


» streogthanodhy  the  collartiTo  opi* 

of  a  body  of  men  for  whom  yoor 

ama  mal  the  grooiaet  napbrt,  and 


tha>oDnsidamtaowoftiiiaLHonso^    With  all 
tho  deference  homcreiy  h  owe  to  thia 
noble*  lordfs.  judgment;  aqd  with  all  lim 
weaght  which  the;  optniobi  of  tbe  othat 
tennrabla  judgas4>£tQa  landcarnaa-with 
il^  and  which.  I  anLCoa^mlleditO'bolioro 
has  been:  atatad  enrreotly.  by^  th»  nobin 
lord)  I.  oannot  hot  eoneeiro  that,  thona 
mnw  pemihlyrba  aMn^  misinhet  and)  awm 
if  tocM  hsi  naa  any-misishoi  i  cannot-,  in 
my  conseiancew  and:  consistently^  mMi  thA 
asacniioii  of  mf  db^  in  tbia  H^mai 
make  any  aoncmsion  ofi  my  owKopinkMH 
Yoorlovdshipa  hnowv  that  when  the  vasii^ 
oaa  sftatutooMBlsiing  Co  tho  re^mtni  iatadi 
wore  Goncanlvatod  into  onei,  all  tkft  acta 
nhink  inflicted  the  pamliyof  death  vaoiw 
laid  opaayoar  lerdohapsV  tables  and  aier% 
sohsB^anUg^  aefiirred  fcfeatmmaliitaa  afK 
poinM  hgr  yonr  lordships,  to-whom  inslrac* 
weso  gtvea  to  reporO.  what  iania  were 
nadi  arith  whnfr  wai  mtghftr  saMyr 
On  thaloccasiamwn  were  ho* 
Boored  witb  the  pmsanca-of  soma  oC  tkn 
jodgesp  who  sat   with   as    durinig   ^ 
deiiUarations  ai  tho  coeuniltee*     Yona 
loedshipt  will   ahm    mGeiiect    tiM    w« 
received  the   sereral    reports    from  ihn 
Eacise-ofBce,  from  tho  8tamp»aAcfli  from 
tho.TasHoAee,  fram  the  Vost-aflke^  mnJ 
from  soaond  ether  offces»  whieb  ^wietw 
aU  patiently  cansideoed^    I  now 
the  pretence  of  the  noblo  lord  i 
(bed  Hawhasbury.)  who  wttl 
timony  to  what  passed  ia  the  commiMoo  t 
ho  will  recoUoct  that,  afior  seaaral  dbin 
patient  dohbaraiion,  the  ooaamiitae  tmne 
to  an  opinion,  that  tho  poniahQMmt  of 
deeth  in  some  oases  was  indispeneaUa ; 
that  in  many  otheia  iidafealod  the  ends 
of  jostice  by  ito  ozcessivn  aareriiy  ;  thai 
it  had  iba  effect  of  throwing  so  mmy 
abstaeloa  in  the  way  of  oont  iatian^  IMI 
tboofender  was  seldom  or  aeror  punished  { 
and  thattha  pnblic  waoU  ha  most  matoi 
rinUy  benefited  by  soma  lagtslatira  annctt 
meat   far  mitigatinf  the  anoesa  of  this 
pnnishment.    if  tho   ovidonoo  oddncad 
before  that  cammittaa  woco  now  hafoat 
yoar  lordahipab  I  am  mnsihloof  thoafkat 
which  it  wsnM  produce.  My  koids»laobt 
ingupaslda^arith  great  raspaat  to  tho 
opinions  of  tho  leamod  jodga^  I  canoot 
forget  the  impartant  evidenao  whteh  was 
given  before  that  comsMttao  by  the  aa» 
licitor  of  the  eneiaa ;  the  weight  of  km 
tastanouy  aan  naaar  be  aaontaractod  lo 

2min4»  and  I  know  It  was  fait  by»ai 
1  apaob  m  iho  MaaUootimi  nf  ihi 
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one   of  41)6   ksaraed  im^^tf ,   flMwt   «z- 
p«rf«iic<d iQ«Qi»9i4onft «vAUtiDg  tt>  there- 
i«iii|e»kiW8|  empbAtiedly  /ftnted^  ibat  be 
iiMst»€QnliND4he.^eiridaace,giv)en  by  4be 
epHoitar  of  tbe^  flX6aie«iM  io  the  iiMifperaUe 
4«ffic«b^y  ^f  oUauning  rany  jcoAvictMniof 
4hiaclaH'0f  oSacideicf,  in.caiii«Cj;|«a»€eef 
the:axeetSi?e  tiaYarUy  ef  .the  .law.    Ady 
Loffds*  ^he  wkMile  raawiBing  io  bvo^t  ef  it^e 
oaitigiariOTi  '.^f  ;puoifth4Beat   fpr  .i^fiViKWs 
•gaiutt  the  eziOMe>  l«iv»«  ooHiat  .i»pply«  <with 
MaiMd  .ibrof>ifor  .the  mitigaMoo  .uf  ^the 
{NiBi#bment<of  death  ier.ttealu9^in  mihop 
iQtitheaBKHmtof «D|y.fifaihiili9§9.    My 
JLardiarAMi  propo^i  to  alltrnicb^-a  jawite 
ihe  treated  .ast^  .fiitootof  fpecolat^o 
>«iiidiiheory  ?  -ae  lovg  aa  thia  tia^te,  reioBUis 
4ipon  theraUtale  heek.;  «Qtil  aovie.^i- 
ler  lydtem  jqF  icrjipioel  iuri^prudenee  is 
adopted,  in  fain  AHitt  rwe  look  .  for .  the 
•diminuliaB  of  a  ciime  "arhidh  is  tassin- 
inrioua  4o  .the  he>t  inltsreats  -of,jQciety, 
.as  the  meant  reaoried.toifor.itapireyeiitj^n 
.aiee  eowiie  and  iwpoHtic.  (Hear>\h«ar  })  • 
TfaeXar«f.  CloAMMor;  it.  is  npt  myin* 
lenUoa  4a4reapass  lo|)g  upon  fjioer  Jord- 
^ipa'  lifae^ltho^h  the  subject  is^rthe 
^eaiest  icaportance.    My  Lords,  I  sboold 
jBoiilliak^ibat.lAjieouled  any  :duty  asj 
.fwgbtto  .do  i(  Lgaye  .my  f ote  -  np^n>  |4^ 
OQcaaionfmeMjy.  feeaaihe  respect  i.owe.to 
the^judMent  of  one  maii.^H'  of  .any  4et<of 
jdmu    The  opmion  L  entertain -oC.the  ba- 
aefit  or^.disadfantyige  lhat,jpay«he.Ukely 
Io  resiUt  Irooithis  Bill,  u,  I.don^nce  mnr 
Jordsbipi,  hiaiaedo^iy  <  ^o  -other  eonppd^a- 
tion>4han  the  eflectits  Oiira<i»erits  have 
H»pon«)y.  mind.  .  But/.  I  hjaae,  gaeatipUia- 
•aare  in. saying*  'that  if  j^^y.opiBio^  eopld 
he  warped  or.infleenced  by.  thotcirp^- 
4laoce  of  peraokial.coiisideratioo>4he  learn* 
.edand  hon.  geat^who  iatrodoGedthisiBill 
iaihe</Qther  house  .-oCiparliaoieot  is  ^  the 
andividttal.of  all.  others  «who  ;woiild  .have 
.the  grealest-w4^ght  with  'me*  as^^  wof^^ 
aionai.man.  \Oathes. other* hM(l».I  mm^ 
4ake.the  liberi]^  to  ^ay,  itbaLalthoiigh  the 
topinions/of  the  twelve  judgeaof.  England 
>woukli.npt  .decide,  jne'  against  imy^^wn 
«j«Ml|fmcqtM  I  cannot*  venuire  Io-  enrectain 
ithe*  idea  that  it  -beoiMnes  me  .^o  treat  with 
idiirespect  the  knowkidge  #od  wisdom,  of 
tmen  to  deeply  cenTenaot  with. .the  laws 
..of  theland  ;  and  I  must.confiMs,  that.if- 
tmy  opinion  did  m>^go  with  theici»  it  would 
>haTe  been  considerably  shaken  by- what 
has  heeneiq>ressed'in.  the  course  of  this 
♦  debate  by  the  *  noble  apd.leamed    lord 
,  ^BilenhoroMgM)*    Bi}t»  my  Lords,  \\  ia  .«pt 


without  great  diffidencd'haPAfd  m  opi" 
nionjapon«.matterof  eriminal  Iqgisj^ofu 
for.I  should  jiot.fbfgat,  thiU  alihoifgh  th|i 
h(ast»p«ct  of  my  r  life  htis  been  spentin^tbp 
proi^ion,  t)ie  :most    consideriiibie  p|u^ 
of  my  ipractioe  (has   beep  in  .courts  4^ 
egpity,«^d  coiH^queatly  J  wi ,  J^i^ftf^fpir^ 
patent  .to ,  form  40  .si^is&ctory ,  fin ,  qpiAWp 
uponauhjects./of  this  jert,|4M -^se  wjhp 
baye,d^<;«|ted  the  ,wMe  ©^  ^Wr  i|NK^ 
fession^LUife)!!)  tbe  piaeti^;^  .of  the  cour^ 
of  C9mna9|i  Uw^^uid  t^i  priminfil)ii»jriiprji* 
deafe.   ,1  should  hiare,  .vherefo^e,  jf  i4hii 
(^aui^eitaiion  w^e  to  ^  aikinckd  m>iig9tfit 
pi«juuMfe«i9n;|JieoD^.hand,in  vtdXij^fnv^ 
fe]f.^f;the  ofnnipp  of;tbs.tvoly  setp«^^MMft 
ii>djividugl  whois^the.witJ^or  of  tbisjj^; 
^,.oa  the.e^her  bvpd,  Io  <^ttf^  i^.thn 
>9Kiae  ^pinioxM  ^ftbe  tweW/Qjiidgiis^f  iMm 
country,  babituated.Mthfy  haTOiheei^jn 
th^  practice  of  ^h e.crimiml:  jt^w* \  kpA«mg 
theirsentimcau  vponthefi9t^ctpirthi«Biil# 
and  uoden^^qdii^ff  tjpa^  n^t  ,%^  pf .  ^b^m 
bas^  shadow  pfooubt.as  to  ii(8  tendeno|r. 
I4y  JU^rds/^perieiice  in!;one  ipstaneeinf 
j^e.;e0ept  of.f^.tftlteaationtjnijbec^lalutii 
law^oygb^iAAawMl  degree. to  iwiliieaiia 
Your,^rdsbips  in  deciding  i«fion  foolhMr. 
]Kly  Locdp,  1  have  feltysi  great  dt;^<»fipi«i 
ypp^4hesu^j«^pf  what  hss  WmiMkand 
iq  I9e  4o  4>ei jhck  eflfect,  of;  aefw^aliog  jm  il|» 
IfMt  sampon  .9f  parliaine|iti|tlllt,pane#fidiie 
kMT*  jvhich  extended  ithe  ^pumsbment^iif 
dea^  to.ofendeirs  priveMy  siiealing  firem 
4bap^sou.  ;Oo  the  pminMfthaftBiUcI 
«i4»CtW4d  .,an  . opinion  .i%bich  ,  h^%%  ,4f»- 
mMuml  waalteraUe  ai^v^pt^ee,  wdniialiui 
I  th^  pradict^,  I  am  -forry .  0  %mi  nbM 
l^eicomejto  pafp.  ,,I  am  told  hy  ihuH 
Wihose  laUhori^y.I  cfmnot  di.»belieiie,ihiM 
^e  ..efificjt  ef    roM^ling  .th»t  Ji^w  4m 
bpon  to  iinoretie .  theinumhfKr  pf  .ofbildMra 
to  a  degree  infiiMtely,^rfater  th^Mi^RM 
eviir«known  bafore .  »My:  J««irds»  ibitwuiiht 
40  induce  I  us  to^p4(j9^.)i>tiftikce'ire  enacti^ 
l^^necalientiiipH  ofthe  law«withtiwpec4|a 
i%ciime  oC  equal  fiaufper^  ths^.iw|efesta4»f 
society t  MyX»9if^Mm9  vawioCiybis 
AVhi^ot  Lam  umN|UUiigi(^«etiribote  4o»lhe 
fti^pds.  of  thwo^iwureiany,  intentiuntti^iio. 
ttrndpofs,  specuJMiFe  a^eiatiops  iiMovith(ft 
iaw,  of'the  llipd* .  l%ar#.  canibe.»ao.idM^ 
4k#t  ibare  is  uo^tppfda.yiitb  'j9feiiMi|se»|o 
whfcl^we  <fwl  %>(ropger<diity  thun.ifriid- 
Ming  9^^  iarirs,-rv^eia:mmifot  me«> 
^eiiiity>ewts.  ..QotI.d«tobt.J«be||iei^lhit 
iBiU  is  calculated  taproduce  thej^hen^fit^bu 
the  .country  which  its  friendStiMid  ,ii|^p# 
forUyrs  #eem  kf  panguioely  d«ipoas4i|e 
fn^\*i^\  LidftDbt^mor^pC  tha,fmt* 
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tnce  of  the  necessity  upon  libicb  it  pro- 
fetfe»  to  be  founded.     My  Lords,  tbe  no* 
ble  and  learned  lord  has  stated  to  yon, 
.  that  when  be  had  tbe   pamftll  duty  of 
gifing  his  opinion  upon  the  qaestiou  of  a 
capita)  punishment,  it  nerer  once  hap- 
pened to  hiffi  to  give  bis  advice  for  its  in- 
fliction in  any  case  save  where  the  crime 
was  of  sacfar  .a  nature  as  to  exclude  all 
coosiderationi  of  mercy.      For  myself, 
tey  Lords,  where  that  pamfoldnty  wak  im- 
posed opon  me,  I  never  did  think  myself 
warranted  in  withholding  that  part  of  the 
punishment,  excepting  in  cases  of  great 
doobt,  or  where  the  snade  of  crime  was 
comparatiTely  very  light.    My  Lords,  tn 
discussing  this  subject  with  myself,  and 
after  maturely  weighing  all  its  bearings,  I 
feel  great  doubt  whether  1  can  accede  to 
the  principle   to  which  my  noble  and 
learned  friend  has  adverted,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  make  a  law  which  should  ap- 
ply punishment  i^ith  certainty  to  cases 
described,  at  the  expense  of  leaving  out 
W\  considerations  of  the  particular  crime ; 
or  whether  it  it  not  more  advisable  to 
ieave  Ibe  law  upon  its  present  system,  and 
oo  its  present  principle,  by  intrusting  to 
the  discretion  of  tbe  judge  to  discriminate 
the  different  shades  of  offence.     Nowf  my 
Lords,  the  necessity  for  this  discretion  very 
often  exisu,  and  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  divest  a  judge  of  a  p«»wer  which 
may  be  so  often  exercised  with  prudence 
and  humanity.  Within  ray  own  experience 
cases  have  occurred  where,  if  this  power 
waft  not  vested  in  tbe  judge,  the  greatest 
violence  might  have  been  done  to  the 
canse  of  justice  and   homanity.    I  will 
take   the  case  of  sheep-stealing.      My 
Lords,  in  the  court  in  which  I  once  had 
the  honour  of  presiding  as  judge,  I  remem- 
lier  a  whole  family  of  persons  were  in- 
dicted for  stealing  a  single  sheep.     It  was 
a  ease  of  peculiar  hardship.    These  poor 
people  were  driven  to  the  commission  of  a 
capital  crime  by   the  pressing  calls  of 
hunger  and  famine — exhausted  nature,  no 
longer  able  to  bear  tbe  restraint  of  human 
law*,  threw  aside  every  consideration  of 
honesty,  and    these    unhappy    wretches 
committed'  an  ofience   which   subjected 
them  to  a  capital  ponishment.    Now,  my 
Lords,   no    man  living  could    say    th^t 
thia  was  a  case  where  the'jodge  shoetd 
haive.  no  discretion.     There  it  no  man 
IHriag  who  could  go    throuffh   such    a 
trial,  witliOttt  feeling  that  he  should  com- 
mit  a  greater  crime  than  the  unhappy 
vrecchet  themaeWesi  if  he  pemitted  the 


law  to  fake  its  course.     (Hear  !  hear !) 
My  Lords,  1  think  this  is  as  strong  anilloi* 
tration  of  the  necessity  of  that  discretion 
as  could  be  well  put  to  your  lordships. 
There  are  hundreds  of  other  cases  where 
the  principle  is  equally  applicable.  But.  niy 
Lords,  I  shall  mention  another  case  vihere 
the  principle  is  applicable  in  the  other 
way.     I  mean  in  the  ca«e  of  horfte-stealing. 
I  remember  this  remarkable  case  te  havo 
happened  during  the  short  time  I  had  the 
honour  of  holding  that  situation.    A  naaa 
was  indicted  for  stealing  a  horse  of  the 
small-  value  of  seven  shillings  and  six* 
pence,  and  which  he  had  sold  lor  that  sunt 
to  a  horse-butcher.     The  jury  fbund  hint 
guilty,  and  you  will  be  6urpri^ed   perhaps 
to  learn,  that  for  so  trifling  an  ofience  I 
BoflR:red  the  law  to  take  its  cooree«     The 
punishment  of  death  for  this  ofience  onty« 
might  appear  extremely  harsh ;  but,  my 
Lords,  in  this  instance  1  was  guiiled  by  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  in  the  coarse  of  the 
trial,  the  detail  of  which  1  have  now  fresh 
opon  my  memory.     It  appeared,  I  think, 
that  on  the  prisoner  were  found  skel«^ton 
keys  of  all  the  turnpike-gates  within  twen- 
ty miles  of  London,  which  he  had  mani- 
festly procured  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing 00  the  regular '  business  of  a  hors^ 
stealer.    My  Lords,  these  are  the  difficul- 
ties that  would  constantly  arise  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  law  which  prewribed  the 
particular  species  of  punishment  for  a  par- 
ticular ofience.     While,  in  the  oiie  casis, 
you  would  be  acting  with  the  greatest 
possible  severity,  you  would  in  the  other 
act  with  the  greUest  injustice.     Much, 
my  Lords,  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
tbe  case,  the  manner  of  proof,  and  all  the 
circumstances  which  appear  on  the  trial. 
Now,  my  Lords,  it* is  said,  that  it  is  the 
certainty,  and  not  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment that  prevents  crime.     It  may  he  so, 
but  no  man  will  say,  upon  the  question  ojf 
terror,  that  the  threat  of  so  severe  a  pu- 
nishment has  not  a  great  eliect,  not  only 
upon  the  oflfender  himself,  but  opon  the 
rest  of  mankind.     There  is  no  felon,  I 
think,  on  whom  tbe  sentence  of  death  is 
pronounced,  that  does  not  firmly  believe 
at  the  time,  that  the  punishment  most 
sooner  or  later  be  inflicted.     Tlierefore,  I 
am  rather  of  opinion  that  tt  Is  not  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  severity  of  tbe 
law  being  put  into  execution  to  the  fbllest 
extent,  so  much  as  the  imaginary  terrors 
of  it- on  the  mind,  that  produces  the  ab- 
borrenre  of  critne.    I  am  very  well  aware 
that  there  are  circumataneea  l>elonging  to 
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the  crime,  which  disarm  the  law  of  its 
heaTiest  penalty.  The  intervention  of  the 
royal  mercy  generally  rescues  the  un- 
happy wretch  from  the  severity  of  death ; 
and  thi^  no  doubt,  removes  much  of  the 
terror  which,  would  be  otherwise  escited 
by  the  moral  certainty  of  the  punishment. 
But,  my  Lords,  it  is  upon  these  grounds 
that  it  occurs  to  my  mind  that  a  general 
regulation  like  the  law  as  it  at  present  ex- 
ists, is  preferable  to  a  measure  of  particular 
legislation.-  In  the  one  case, a  wholesome 
discretion  is  given  to  the  judge— there  is 
a  greater  prospect  of  a  just  measure  of 
punishment  being  inflicted  on  the  offen- 
der, as  adapted  to  the  merits  of  his  parti- 
cular offence,  while,  on  the  other  nand, 
you  would  prescribe  a  punishment;  which 
has  comparatively  no  terrors^  to  the  deep- 
est shades  of  this  crime.  But,  my  Lords, 
when  we  talk  of  the  severity  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  punishment,  the  objections  to 
the  law,  as  it  at  present  exists,  are  remov- 
ed by  its  actual  operation.  The  objection 
to  its  severity  can  only  be  founded  on  the 
frequency  of  its  execution,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  extremely  rare.  While 
the  very  punishment  which  the  Bill,  now 
before  your  lordships,  proposes  to  substi- 
tute instead  of  a  capital  one  is  almost  inva- 
riably inflicted,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  not  one  man  in  a  hundred 
who  escapes  the  severest  punishment  of 
this  law,  that  is  not  almost  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty transported.  The  objection,  there- 
fore, oif  this  head,  loses  considerably  of  its 
force.  My  Lords,  fa  the  law  at  present 
exists,  you  have  in  effect  what  is  sought 
by  this  Bill.  If  the  principle  is  not  the 
•ame  in  each,  the  practice  is  similar.  It 
is  needless, my  Lords,  for  us  to  differ  about 
theories,  if  our  practice  is  in  unison,  i  My 
Lords,  we  are  told  that  it  is  to  the  severity 
of  the  law  we  must  attribute  the  paucity 
of  prosecutions  and  convictions — that  the 
susceptible  feelings  of  the  injured  deter 
them  from  punishing  the  guilty — that  the 
prosecutor,  forsooth,  keeps  out  of  the  court 
of  justice  from  pity  and  merry  to  the  man 
who  has  pltudered  him  of  his  property. 
My  Lords,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  no 
such  feeling  operates  with  the  generality 
of  mankind.  I  fear,  my  Lords,  that  anger 
and  a  desire  to  prosecute  more  often  pos- 
sess the  prosecutor's  breast,  than  the  ami- 
able qualities  of  charity  and  philanthropy. 
It  is  not  to  these  benevolent  weaknesses 
«ve  must  assign  the  unwillingness  of  pro- 
MCtttors  to  punish.  I  believe  the  true 
cause  of  that  tardioesi  to  prosecute^  pro* 


ceeds  from  a  principle  of  parsimony.  Sore 
already  witli  the  loss  of  their  property, 
they  are  unwilling  to  risk  the  expence  of 
a  prosecution,  which  may  in  the  end  fail* 
from  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  crime* 
And,  my  Lords,  here  I  cannot  but  deplore 
that  some  efficient  legislative  measure  hat 
not  been  introduced,  to  remove  this  ob-> 
stacle  to  the  attainment  of  public  jui'uce. 
It  is  lamentable,  that  from  a  principle  or 
this  kind,  men  should  compromise  with 
their  public  duty,  from  motives  of  private 
consideration.  It  would  be  a  wise  regu- 
lation if  the  expence  of  these  prosecotiont 
vfss  borne  by  the  public.  With  respect 
to  the  instance  cited  by  the  noble  lord  now 
before  me  (lord  Suffolk)  it  can  scarcely  be 
necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  I  am 
convinced  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
humanity  could  have  actuated  the  breast 
of  the  noble  lord  in  forbearing  to  prose- 
cute his  servant  But  the  noble  lord  had 
an  alternative,  if  his  love  of  justice  was 
not  sufficient  to  carry  the  severest  penaU 
ties  of  the  law  into  execution  as^ainst  the 
offender.  As  the  noble  lord  did  not 
approve  of  the  punishment  of  deaths 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  indict  her 
for  stealing  in  his  dwelling  house  to 
the  value  of  thirty-nine  shillings;  whicii 
would  completely  obviate  the  objection- 
able part  of  the  punishment,  and  the  be* 
nefit  of  public  example  would  have  been 
obtained  in  her  conviction.  When  my 
noble  friend  (lord  Lauderdale)  speaks  of 
the  comparative  value  of  money  at  this 
day,  with  the  value  of  money  in  the 
days  of  William  3,  I  perfectly  agree  ia 
his  observations.  But  he  will  allow  me  to 
state  that  this  Bill  does  not  propose  to  re- 
medy the  objection.  If  this  was  a  Bill 
stating,  that  no  person  shall  be  punished 
with  death  for  stealing;  privately  in  a  shop 
to  the  value  of  five  shillings  of  the  money 
-of  William  3,  but  Instead  thereof  to  make 
it  ten  shillings  of  the  value  of  the  money 
of  his  present  Majesty,  that  would  not  be 
a  very  objectionable  proposition;  but 
this  is  not  the  object  of  the  Bill.  My 
Lords,  it  is  upon  these  grounds  that  I  can* 
not  give  my  coiisent  to  this  measure. 

The  Marquis  of  Ijm»dofume,  My  Lords^ 
no  man  is  more  aware  than  I  am  pf  the 
difficulty  which  I  should  have  experience4 
in  answering  the  objections  so  forciblj^ 
stated  by  the  noble  and  learned  lords,  if 
the^e  objections  had  been  confined  to  par^ 
ticular  facts  within  their  lordship's  peculiar 
observation ;  but,  my  Lords,  the  reasoning 
has  been  more  extensive :  and  opoa  the 
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broad  and  general  meriu  of  this  Bil^  their 
lordships  have  in  no  degree  convinced  me 
that  the  vote  which  I  sl^all  give  on  this 
occasion^  will  he  in  opposition  to  reason 
and  sound  argument.  My  Lords,  we  niust 
recollect  the  distinct  grounds  npon  which 
my  noble  friend  near  me  proposed  this  Bill 
to  your  lordships.  The  question,  my  Lords, 
is,  whether  the  unaccountable  infatuation 
which  has  for  the  last  forty  years  kept  the 
practice  of  our  courts  of  justice  at  variance 
with  the  laws  of  the  land,  is  any  longer  to 
prevail,  in  opposition  to  the  good  sense  and 
experience  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  and  of 
every  profession,  who  have  had  any  share 
in  the  consideration  of  that  system  ?  Whe- 
ther you  will  any  longer  permit  a  law  to 
remain  upon  your  statute  book,  which  is 
injurious  to  public  justice,  because  no  man 
considers  the  punishment  prescribed  at  ail 
proportioned  to  the  offence  ?  and  here  I 
must  take  the  liberty  of  observing,  that  the 
noble  lord  near  me  (Suffolk)  is  a  most  apt 
illustration  of  the  impolicy  of  that  law, — 
whether  you  will  continue  a  system  which 
renders  impracticable  in  effect  th»  law  of 
the  land  ?— ^whether  you  will  determine 
that  the  law  of  the  land  ought  to  i-emain 
without  the  practice, — whether  in  fact 
your  lordships  will  permit  laws  to  exist  in 
^our  criminal  code  which  are  so  absurd,  so 
injudicious,  so  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses and  ends  of  justice,  that  the  judges 
of  the  land  will  not  alloVv  them  to  be  exe- 
cuted ?  that,  my  Lords,  is  the  proposition 
submitted  for  your  lordships'  consideration* 
I  am  anxious,  therefore^  that  your  lordships 
ahould  have  a  clear  impression  of  the  design 
of  my  noble  friend  ;  and  that  your  lordships 
shoald  treat  tKe  subject  as  one  of  the  great- 
est importance.  The  assertion  of  the  noble 
and  learned  lord,  who  just  sat  down«  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  repealing  an  act  in 
the  course  of  the  last  session,  calls  for  par- 
ticular observation.  The  noble  and  learn- 
ed lord  states,  that  the  consequence  of  re- 
pealing that  act  has  been  to  increase  the 
crime  it  intended  to  prevent  beyond  all 
example.  Now^  my  Lords,  let  us  ask  how 
he  came  to  ascertain  this  conclusion.  Was 
it  by  the  number  of  prosecutions  in  the 
courts  of  justice  ?  If  it  was,  my  Lords«  it  is 
at  once  a  decisive  argument,  not  only  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  alluded  to,  but  in  favour 
of  the  measure  now  proposed.  My  Lords, 
the  great  object  sought  by  the  promoters 
of  that  Bill  has  been  accomplished,  and  all 
which  the  promoters  of  tlie  present  Bill 
ask  of  your  lordships,  is  that  your  lordships 
will  concur  in  »  measure  which  promiiet 


similar  good  consequences.  My  Lords,  it 
is  no  proof  that  the  crime  is  increased  be- 
cause the  prosecutions  are  more  frequent ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  manifest  proof  that 
the  obstacles  which  had  been  heretofore  ***] 
thrown  in  the  way  of  prosecution^,  by  the 
severity  of  (he  punishment,  are  now  re-* 
moved,  and  hundreds  of  offenders,  who 
have  hitherto  escaped  with  impunity,  now 
meet  the  reward  of  their  crimes.  My  Lords^ 
I  am  persuaded  that  by  pacing  this  Bill 
you  will  prevent  the  baneful  effects  which  "^ 
Lave  invariably  attended  the  law  as  it  at 
present  e?cists.  It  may  appear  to  increase 
the  crime,  but  in  Tact  it  only  increases  the 
number  of  prosecutions.  The  inteotioa 
of  the  law  is  now  defeated  by  the  severity 
of  the  punishment,  which  deters  the  pro- 
secutor from  prosecuting,  the  witness  from 
giving  evidence,  the  jury  from  convicting^ 
and  the  judge  from  executing  the  sentence. 
My  Lords,  it  is  to  remove  those  difficulties 
that  the  present  Bill  is  now  brought  for- 
ward :  we  wish  to  destroy  that  co-partner- 
ship which  exists  between  the  jud^e,  the 
jury,  and  the  prosecutor.  But  it  is  said, 
by  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  that  no 
such  consideration  as  mercy  or  pity  for  the 
guilty  deters  the  prosecutor  from  coming 
into  a  court  of  justice.  That,  my  Lords, 
may  be  in  general  true  of  the  prosecutor. 
But,  my  Lords,  you  generally  find  that 
where  mercy  is  wanting  in  the  prosecutor, 
it  is  amply  made  up  by  the  other  members 
of  the  community, — by  the  witness,  the 
jury,  or  by  the  judge.  Still,  my  Lords,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  prosecutor 
is  oftener  influenced  by  a  vindictive  feel- 
ing, than  a  feeling  of  mercy  towards  the 
guilty.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  latter 
oflener  prevails  over  the  former,  because 
with  the  prosecutor  the  process  against 
the  offender  almost  always  originates ;  and 
by  the  number  of  prosecutions  we  are  ena- 
bled to  form  a  tolerably  just  conclusion  on 
the  subject.  My  Lords,  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  who  began  this  debate  stated^ 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  impute  any  inten« 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  this 
Bill  to  introduce  a  general  system  of  alter- 
ation in  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  he 
was  willing  to  consider  this  Bill  upon  it& 
own  individual  merits.  My  Lords,  my 
noble  friend  is  highly  indebted  to  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  for  that  candid 
avowal ;  but  I  have  only  to  lament  that 
the  noble  and  learned  lord^s  argumenu, 
forcibly  and  eloquently  as  they  were  pat, 
were  not  precisely  applicable  to  the  parti- 
cular  merits  of  this  Bill.    His  comptri* 
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tons  were  dra^n  Irom  cases  «Dtirely  dis* 
tinct  in  their  nature,  and  in  no  respect 
analogous  to  the  crime  to  which  this  Bill 
relates.  All  that  the  noble  and  leafned 
lord  stated  upon  the  object  of  horse-steal- 
nig  was  perfectly  correct,  and  the  cases  he 
cited  were  cases  in  which  conviction  and 
punishment  might  have  occurred,  and 
which  weie  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  law.  But  the 
noble  lord  has  not,  nor  has  any  other  noble 
lord,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  stated  a 
single  case  of  a  person  having  suffered  the 
penalty  of  death  for  stealing  privately  in  a 
shop  properjty  to  the  amount  of  five'shil- 
lyigs,  which  is  the  only  subject  to  which 
this  Bill  now  relates.  There  is  no  case  of 
conviction  before  your  lordships,  which  can 
induce  your  lordships  to  believe  that  any 
case  ever  can  occur  where  it  might,  by 
I$ossibiIity,  be  necessary  to  put  into  prac- 
tice the  extreme  sentence  of  this  law. 
Therefore,  I  hope,  my  Lords,  that  yoa  will 
look  to  the  merits  of  this  Bill  itself,  uncon- 
nected with  any  foreign  consideration. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  I  protest 
against  the  principle  of  loading  the  present 
question  with  a  long  detail  of  precedents 
and  cases  analogous  to  some  of  its  general 
principles,  I  am  not  insensible  to  its  im- 
portance in  the  actual  practice  of  the  law, 
and  in'the  administration  of  justice,  though 
I  must  still  adhere  to  my  observation,  that 
I  think  it  is  a  principle  which  is  not  to  be 
applied  to  all  other  laws.  My  Lords,  we 
have  heard  much  of  the  advantage  of  vest- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  judges  a  discretion 
to  administer  the  particular  degree  of  pu- 
nishment, in  proportion  to  the  merits  of 
the  particular  cas^s.  Highly,  my  Lords,  as 
I  respect  and  admire  the  character  of  the 
enlightened  men  who  hold  the  distin- 
guished situation  of  judges  in  this  land,  I 
can  never  accede  to  a  principle  so  dan- 
fierous,  so  liable  to  be  abused,  and  so 
vaught  with  temptation.  Inconvenient  as 
a  law  of  exceptions  might  be,  it  would  be 
preferable  to  the  exercise  of  a  right  arbi- 
trary in  its  nature,  and  against  the  abuse 
of  which  iris  imposBible  always  to  guard. 
My  Lords,  this  discretionary  power,  exer- 
cised by  the  judges,  is  no  where  recog- 
nised by  the  statutes.  It  is  a  power  which 
the  law  nerer  meant  to  give  those  who 
execute  the  functions  of  judges.  It  is  an 
abase  which  has  crept  by  degrees  into  the 
practice  of  our  courts  of  justice,— -it  is  a 
power  which  must  give  birth  to  principles 
dangerous  to,  and  subversive  ol  the  best 
interests  of  the  constitution.  My  lords,  we 
•anoot  be  too  watchful  of  inch  a  power  in 


a  country  where  it  is  the  ^lory  of  the 
people  that  their  laws  are  written  and  de- 
fined,— that  none  but  the  legislature  coU 
lectirely  can  decree  a  rule  by  which  their 
lives  and  liberties  are  to  be  governed.  My 
Lords,  I  can  never  accede  to  a  proposition 
which  violates  the  established  maxims  of 
the  legislature  ;  namely,  that  the  law  and 
the  punishment  must  be  consistent  with 
each  other.  Upon  this  principle  alone  I 
rest  my  support  to  the  Bill  before  your 
lordships,  trusting  your  lordships  will  not 
consider  it  as  a  measure  of  general  legis- 
lation, but  as  an  attempt  to  render  useful  a 
most  important  law  of  the  land. 

Lord  Elienbarough  rose  to  speak  in  reply. 
My  Lords,  I  feel  that  some  apology  is  due 
to  your  lordships  for  again  coming  for- 
ward to  engross  more  of  your  valuable 
time.  Perhaps,  my  Lords,  the  occasion  of 
this  second  attempt  to  obtain  your  lord* 
ships'  attention,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
turn  this  debate  took  in  the  first  instance. 
The  noble  lord  who  introduced  this  Bill 
having  applied  to  me  to  know  whether  or 
not  1  meant  to  say  any  thing  in  opposition 
to  this  measure,  and  having  civen  him  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  I  thought  it  be- 
came me  to  state  beforehand  what  the 
grounds  were  upon  which  I  considered 
this  as  an  inadmissible  bill ;  and  certainly, 
my  Lords,  I  should  not  have  risen  now  to 
give  your  lordships  any  further  trouble^ 
but  for  some  mi8apprehen8ion^>f  my  sen- 
timents. My  Lords,  1  think  it  necessary 
to  state,  that  I  never  did  cast  any  impu- 
tation, directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the 
motives  of  those  who  arc  the  supporters  of 
this  Bill,  when  I  intimated  something  (jke 
objection  to  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
systematic  plan  for  altering  the  criminal 
law  of  the  land.  What  I  meant,  my  Lords, 
was  this, — after  having  last  year  a  Bill  on 
our  table  which  has  made  a  most  dan- 
gerous innovation  on  the  criminal  law  of 
the  country, — having  that  followed  up  by 
another  which  is  making  equally  as  mis- 
chievous a  progress,— the  same  arguments 
applying  to  every  law^and  to  every  crime 
which  has  been  applied  to  this, — I  want 
to  know,  my  Lords,  when  we  are  tohtop  in 
this  course  of  legislation  ?  My  Lords,  if  we 
suffer  this  Bill  to  pubS  we  shall  not  know 
where  to  stand,— -we  shall  not  know  whe« 
ther  we  are  upon  our  heads  or  our  feet. 
If  you  repeal  the  act  which  inflicts  the 
penalty  of  death  for  stealing  to  the  value 
of  five  shillings  in  a  shop,  and  suiter  this 
Bill  to  pass  into  a  law,  you  will  be  called 
upon  next  year,  1  have  little  doubt,  to  re- 
peal Uie  law  which  prescribes  the  penalty* 
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of  death  for  stealing  five-shillings  in  a 
dwelling  house,  there  being  no  person 
therein.  A  law,  your  lordships  must 
know,  vpon  the  severity  of  which,  and  the 
application  of  it,  stands  the  security  of 
every  poor  cottager  who  goes  out  to  his 
daily  labours.  He,  my  Lords,  can  leave  no 
one  behind  to  watch  his  little  dwelling, 
and  preserve  it  from  the  attack  of  lawless 
plunderers,— confident  in  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  the  land,  he  cheerfully  pursues 
his  daily  labours,  trusting  that  on  his  return 
home  he  shall  find  all  his  property  safe 
and  unmolested.  Repeal  this  law  and  see 
the  contrast,— no  man  can  trust  himself 
for  an  hour  out  of  doors  without  the  most 
alarming  apprehensions,  that,  on  bis  return, 
every  vestige  of  his  property  will  be  swept 
ofi*  by  the  hardened  robber.  My  Lords, 
painful  as  the  duty,  anxious  aa  the  feel- 
ings of  a  judge  are,  unwilling  as  he  is  to 
ihflict  the  tremendous  penalties  of  the  law, 
there  are  cases  where  mercy  and  humanity 
to  the  few,  would  be  injustice  and  cruelty 
to  the  many.  There  are  cases  where  the 
law  must  be  applied  in  all  its  terrors.  My 
Lords^  I  think  this,  above  all  others,  is  a 
law  upon  which  so  much  of  the  security 
of  mankind  depends,  in  its  execution,  that 
I  should  deem  myself  neglectful  of  my 
duty  to  the  public  if  I  failed  to  let  it  take 
Its  course.  But,  my  Lords,  the  difficulties 
to  which  we  are  subject  in  the  execution 
of  our  paiuful  duty  can  be  better  conceived 
than  df-icribed  Your  lordships  can  ill 
imagine  the  tortures  of  a  jiidge's  mind  on 
the  evening  before  he  quits  an  assize  town. 
Dreary  is  the  pillow  upon  which  he  rests 
his  head,  when  he  reflects  that  on  the 
morrow  he  is  to  pronounce  the  dooms  of  a 
heavy  calendar  of  convicts.  My  Lords,  1 
conjure  y»ur  lordfthips  to  pause  before  you 
pass  a  Bill  which  will  have  the  efiect  of 
locreasing  the  number  of  crimes,  and 
adding  to  the  enoruious  catalogue  of  of- 
fences, which  now  disgrace  the  criminal 
records  of  the  country.  Much,  m}'  Lords, 
are  these  advocates  of  mildness  mistaken, 
in  thinking  that  the  fear  of  death  does  not 
operate  upon  the  minds  of  the  wicked, 
and  deter  them  from  the  commission  of 
crimes.  My  I^rds,  depend  upon  it,  it  is 
that  fear,  and  that  alone,  which  keeps 
some  men  in  obedience  to  the  laws. 
Would  you  then,  my  Lords,  take  away  the 
only  secnrkty,  the  honest  and  industrious, 
the  rich  mi  well  as  the  pour,  have  against 
the  outrages  of  vice,  and  the  licentiousness 
of  dishonesty.  My  lords,  the  punishment 
of  transportation  has  no  terrors  £Dr  such 
i^ea  as  these.    BeUe?e  ne^  tr«paportaiioa 


to  Botany  Bay,  is,  nine  times  in  ten,  looked 
upon  as  no  more  than  a  summer's  excur* 
sion,  in  an  easy  migration,  to  a  happier 
and  a  better  climate.  Then,  my  Lords,  I 
implore  yon  as  guardians  of  the  public 
welfare,  not  to  listen  to  arguments,  and 
still  less  to  act  upon  principles  which  pro- 
mise no  practical  good  to  the  country. 
There  is  a  dangerous  spirit  of  innoration 
abroad  upon  this  subject,  but  against  which 
I  ever  have,  and  always  shall  be  a  steady 
op  poser.  I  seek  no  praise,  I  want  no  po- 
pular applause,  all  I  wish  is,  that  the  world 
may  esteem  me  as  a  man  who  will  not  sa- 
crince  one  iota  of  his  duty  for  the  sake  of 
public  opinion.  My  Lords,  I  shall  never 
shrink  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  most 
arduous  task  from  fear  of  popular  pre- 
judice. I  think  those  legislative  experi- 
ments, unless  curbed  within  proper  bounds, 
may  be  productive  of  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences; and  therefore,  my  Lords,  ir  be- 
comes my  duty,  in  the  responsible  situa- 
tion in  which  I  am  placed,  to  make  a  stand 
in  favour  of  the  established  laws  of  the 
land.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the 
severity  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  curbing  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
judges.  Enough  has  been  already  said  by 
my  noble  and  learned  friend  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  upon  the  latter  subject,  not 
to  require  that  1  should  take  up  any  more 
of  your  lordships'  time  on  that  point ;  and 
the  t'ormer  question  embraces  such  a  large 
fi«:ld  of  discussion,  and  would  involve  so 
much  conflict  uf  opinion,  that  I  think  it 
will  be  most  prudent,  on  this  occasion,  U> 
avoid  its  agitation.  A  noble  lord  (Lau* 
derdale)  has  suggested  an  objection  to  the 
law  as  it  now  stands,  on  account  of  the 
great  difference  in  the  comparative  value  of 
money  at  the  period  of  its  enactment  and  the 
present  time.  My  nobleand  learned  friend, 
struck  with  the  force  of  the  objectioD,  ex- 
pressed his  own  wish  to  concede  that 
point,  and  a  disposition  to  incroase  th6 
amount  of  the  sum  which  should  consti- 
tute the  capital  part  of  the  oiience  ;  at 
least  he  admitted  that  the  proposition  was 
not  objectionable.  My  Lords,  the  pro* 
priety  of  such  an  alteration  as  this  bad  not 
escaped  my  notice.  I  suggested  the  idea 
to  those  most  emit^ent  for  their  knowledge 
upon  these  subjects,  and.  I  desired  their 
opinion  as  to  the  prudence  of  such  aa 
amendment.  But  they  told  me  tbiii»  aa4 
I  believe  they  told  me  very  trulyytbstt.this 
offence  was  most  frequently,  and  more 
conveniently  committed  by  purloiaiqg 
articles  of  small  value  (property*  of  a 
bulky  ttatura  beiog  leu  portablc)i  aad 
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indeed^  my  LordSi  from  my  own  constant 
experience,  I  know  that  for  one  culprit 
who  will  take  an  article  of  larger  Taloe, 
there  are  a  hundred  who  content  them- 
selres  wiih  carrying  off  articles  of  such 
▼alue  only  as  they  suppose  will  save  them 
from  the  capital  part  of  the  Jaw.  It  was 
therefore^  ifiy  Lords,  recommended  to  me 
to  leave  the  law  as  it  stood,  because,  by 
advancing  the  value  of  five  shillings  to  a 
higher  amount,  the  difficulty  of  escape 
would  be  ^o  obvious,  that  the  law  c^ould 
nerer  reach  a  class  of  culprits  who  are 
more  obnoxious  to  society  than  perhaps 
anv  other  description  of  offenders  punish- 
able by  the  criminal  law.  Now,  my  Lords, 
it  is  said  that  the  ends  of  justice  will  be 
defeated  by  the  severity  of  the  law  acting 
upon  the  humanity  of  the  prosecutor. 
For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  prosecu- 
tors are  in  general  yery  tender  of  the  pri- 
ioner's  welfare.  On  the  contrary,  1  have 
found  them,  in  the  course  of  my  own  ex- 
perience, generally  very  anxious  to  ob- 
tain a  conviction  of  the  unfortunate  wretch 
on  his  trial ;  and  I  may  with  equal  safety 
say,  that  I  hare  very  seldom  found  any 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  witnesses 
to  give  evidence.  Indeed  I  hare  had  oc- 
casion much  oftener  to  rebuke  them  for 
their  over-zeal  in  the  cause  of  justice,  than 
to  admonish  them  to  give  their  testimony. 
It  is  here  then;  my  Lords,  that  the  pro- 
vince of  the  judge  is  more  peculiarly 
called  for.  In  addressing  the  jury  he  di- 
recto  them  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
proof  of  the  crime  alledged  against  the 

Srisoner  is  made  out  by  the  evidence, 
le  puts  them  on  their  guard  against  the 
vindictive  spirit  of  the  prosecutor,  and 
directs  them,  above  all  things,  to  attend 
to  the  conduct  of  the  witnesses.  Next 
he  calls  their  attention  to  the  value  of  the 
property  specified  jn  the  indictment,  he 
puts  all  the  favourable  circumstances  on 
the  prisoner's  behalf  in  the  strongest 
point  of  view ;  and  lastly,  he  conjures 
them  to  give  their  verdict  according  to 
the  evidence,  and  strictly  in  conformity 
to  their  duty,  without  favour  or  partiality. 
He  remands  them  that  it  remains  in  the 
power  of  those  who  administer  the  laws 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  punishment,  or 
recommend  the  offender  to  the  royal  mercy. 
My  Lords,  when  these  formalities  are  gone 
through,  when  the  jodgo  is  satisfied  that 
the  guilty  aro  convicted  according  to  the 
•trict  roles  of  evidence ;  and  that  be  has 
had  the  benefit  of  every  advantago  pre* 
acribed  by  the  law«  be  takes  the  opinion  I 
of  bit  brotlwr  jodge^  tad  with  their  con«  I 


sent  only,  is  the  sentence  of  death  finally 
ratified.  It  then  becomes  his  duty  to  re* 
present  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  con* 
vict  to  royal  consideration ;  the  interpo- 
sition of  which  never  fails,  when  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  case  require 
its  mercy.  My  Lords,  the  administration 
of  justice,  under  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions like  these,  can  never  fail  of  answer- 
ing the  great  ends  of  all  human  laws.  It 
is  impossible  that  any  misciiievous  con- 
sequences may  arise  to  society,  where  the 
functions  of  the  judge  are  in  conformity 
to  the  law,  subject  however  to  a  whole- 
some and  rational  discretion.  The  natur^ 
of  human  crimes,  their  shades  and  cha- 
racters, the  different  conduct  of  the  per- 
sons committing  the  same  ofience,  their 
good  moral  character  previous  to  the  com- 
mittal of  the  crime,  and  a  thousand  othef 
circumstances  which  appear  in  the  course 
of  investigation,  are  considerations  for  # 
which  no  legislative  enactments  can  pro- 
vide a  mode  of  treatment.  My  Lords, 
without  this  discretionary  power  I  am 
persuaded  much  injury  would  be  done  to 
public  justice*;  but  possessed  of  this 
power,  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  a 
judge  to  administer  a  punishment  propor- 
tioned to  the  offence.  Occasions  may 
frequently  occur  where  even  a  much 
milder  punishment  may  be  judiciously  in- 
flicted, with  benefit  to  public  justice, 
without  an  example  pernicious  to  society  ; 
and,  o»  the  other  hand,  cases  may  occur 
where  the  severity  of  the  law  to  ita  ut- 
most extent  may  be  inflicted  without  vio- 
lence to  mercy,  or. overstraining  the  pof- 
poaes  of  justice.  My  Lords,  for  these 
reasons,  1  think  that  the  law  as  it  now 
exists,  administered  as  it  is  by  common 
consent^  \%ith  impartiality,  and  a  strict  re- 
gard to  the  welfare  of  society,  cannot  be 
altered  without  materially  shaking  the 
established  principles  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence in  this  country,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  future  innovations,  pre- 
judicial to  the  best  interests  cif  society, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  ends  of  public 
justice. 

A  division  then  took  place,  when  the 
numbers  stood  thus;  Contents  91.  Non 
Contents  11.  Majority  20  in  favour  of 
lord  Ellenborough  s  motion.  Of  course 
the  Bill  was  lost. 

[For  the  Debate  on  sir  Samuel  Romilly's 
Motion  respecting  Transportation  and 
Penitentiary- houses,  and  the  Navigable 
Biver  Robbery  Bill,  See  vol.  xvi.  p.  944^ 
and  foL  xtu.  p.  322  and  5SU] 
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